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STRONG  BACKS  GO  INTO  STEEL. 


SOCIAL  FORCES 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  PERVERSION  OF  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Hospitals  of  an  earlier  day,  like  prisons  and  other  institutions  in  which  people 
were  crowded  without  proper  safeguards,  sometimes  became  centers  of  infection. 
Skilled  medical  attendance  was  provided,  but  good  nursing,  isolation  rooms,  and 
sanitary  cleanliness  were  wanting.  Then  Florence  Nightingale  announced  the 
clarifying  doctrine  that  hospitals,  whatever  else  they  do,  should  not  make  people 
sick.  From  this  negative  but  fruitful  axiom,  there  came  as  logical  corollaries 
the  essential  conditions  of  a  good  hospital.  The  principle  which  redeemed  the 
hospital  is  one  which  is  capable  of  application  to  other  institutions. 

The  most  obvious  analogy  to  the  principle  that  hospitals  should  not  make 
people  sick,  is  that  prisons  should  not  make  criminals.  There  is  much  evidence  of 
the  need  for  applying  this  negative  but  elementary  doctrine.  Prisons  and  jails 
which  receive  convicts  for  brief,  definite  sentences,  permitting  association  of 
young  oifenders  with  hardened  criminals,  giving  no  reformative  or  educational 
discipline,  earn  the  reproach  of  the  insanitary  hospital.  They  pervert  the  irery 
principle  of  their  existence.  They  spread  the  infection  of  crime,  even  as  the  per- 
verted hospital  spreads  the  infection  of  disease.  The  reformatory  has  its  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  place  in  the  penal  system.  So  has  the  colony  in  which,  as  in 
a  hospital  for  the  insane,  incorrigible  enemies  of  society  may  be  permanently 
isolated.  But  the  prison  which  represents  merely  the  idea  of  vengeance  and 
punishment  is  hard  put  .to  it  to  justify  its  existence  at  all.  And  when  it  makes 
criminals  of  its  inmates  the  balance  against  it  becomes  grievously  heavy. 

The  police  system  should  not  create  hostility  towards  the  representatives  of 
law  and  order.  The  police  drag-net,  which  on  the  assassination  of  a  police 
officer  brings  into  court  innocent  and  law  abiding  laborers,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce just  such  an  effect.  Needless  clubbing  and  other  brutality  have  this  effect 
This  attitude  of  hostility  is  natural  for  the  small  merchant  who  is  not  protected 
against  criminal  blackmail,  and  for  the  Italian  laborer,  who,  in  despair  of  such 
police  protection  as  he  has  enjoyed  in  his  own  country,  arms  himself  with  knife 
or  revolver,  only  to  find  that  this  is  more  certain  to  be  punished  than  the  ''black- 
hand"  outrage  against  which  it  was  intended  to  be  a  protection.  Unjustified 
arrest,  third-degree  torture,  protection  of  criminals  for  pay,  and  other  perversions 
of  the  police  power,  are  on  a  par  with  the  crime-making  prison,  and  the  insanitary, 
disease-breeding  hospital. 

Charity  should  not  make  paupers.  Here  again  we  have  an  application  of 
our  general  principle  that  should  prove  very  useful  in  testing  the  value  of  the 
work  of  charitable  societies,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  practices  and  policies  of 
individuals  who  think  themselves  charitable.  Strength  and  not  comfort  is  the 
end  which  we  should  rank  highest  among  the  good  things  which  we  covet  for 
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those  who  look  to  us  for  help.  Charity  is  to  relieve  distress,  as  the  police  system 
is  to  prevent  crime,  but  it  is  equally  essential  that  it  should  gfuard  effectively 
against^tbe  perversion  of  its  function.  It  must  not  itself  multiply  the  occasions 
for  its  exercise. 

Industry  should  not  make  workers  unemployable.  Here  is  opened  up  an 
exceedingly  interesting  field  of  speculation.  Excessive  hours  of  labor,  under- 
pay, irregular  employment,  throwing  men  out  of  employment  as  a  first  resort 
in  periods  of  business  retrenchment,  displacing  workers  at  the  first  sign  of  ad- 
vancing age  by  young  men  because  of  their  extra  strength  and  pliability,  are 
among  the  features  of  industry  which  may  be  regarded  not  unfairly  as  perversions 
of  its  natural  function.  They  tend  to  make  men  unemployable,  which  is  the  very 
destruction  of  industry.  Goods  must  be  produced,  and  transported,  and  placed 
on  the  market,  and  sold,  but  all  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  conserve 
the  usefulness  of  those  who  do  the  work,  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  their 
usefulness. 

The  school  should  not  make  its  pupils  inefhcient.  The  function  of  education 
IS  to  pass  on  to  the  growing  generation  the  accumulated  achievements  of  the 
race.  Its  aim  is  to  put  the  next  generation  on  the  shoulders  of  the  present,  both 
in  respect  to  earning  and  producing  capacity,  and  in  respect  to  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  life  for  which  children  are  to  be  prepared  is  one  of  work  and  of 
leisure.  They  should  be  made  efficient  in  both.  The  school  which  makes  misfits, 
either  vocational  or  simply  as  living,  rational  human  beings,  compelled  daily  to 
choose  between  good  and  evil,  and  between  the  good  and  the  better,  belongs  with 
the  hospital,  the  prison,  the  police  system  and  the  charity,  which  miss  their 
natural  calling.  The  school,  whatever  else  it  does,  should  not  make  misfits.  This 
is  not  the  whole  philosophy  of  education,  but  it  is  a  good  beginning  of  it.  The 
axiom  which  is  so  useful  when  applied  to  other  institutions,  will  at  least  help  us 
determine  whether  a  given  school  system  is  failing  to*  meet  the  most  elementary 
and  fundamental  of  all  tests,  whether  it  is  perverting  its  function,  whether  it  is 
producing  inefficiency  instead  of  strength. 

Churches  should  not  create  an  indifference  to  religion.  Missions  should  not 
make  bread  lines.  Recreation  should  not  devitalize.  Politics  should  not  under- 
mine good  citizenship.  Retail  trade  should  not  result  in  the  exploitation  of  con- 
sumers. Child  saving  agencies  should  not  exhibit  an  excessive  mortality.  State 
labor  departments  should  not  neglect  to  make  an  intelligible  report  in  regard 
to  the  factory  conditions  subject  to  their  supervision.  A  federal  investigation  of 
the  labor  of  women  and  children  should  not  be  unable  to  make  reports  of  progress 
from  time  to  time,  like  the  bulletins  of  the  Census  Bureau,  and  thus  be  compelled 
to  present  its  results  in  bulk  long  afterwards,  when  the  facts  upon  which  it  reports 
are  perhaps  no  longer  of  interest  or  value. 

.    The  perversion  of  social  institutions  is  oftener  than  not  the  result  of  thought- 
less or  indifferent  direction.    Those  who  ultimately  pay  the  bills  for  their  creation 
and  maintenance  have  no  desire  that  hospitals  shall  make  people  sick,  or  that 
,  •  prisons  shall  make  criminals,  or  that  charity  shall  make  paupers,  or  that  factories 
shall  make  workingmen  unemployable. 
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HOW  THE  POLICE 
MAKE   CRIMINALS 

A  poor  young  widow,  with  a  babe  of 
eight  months  in  her  arms,  confronted  a 
"plain  clothes"  police  officer  in  a  Chicago 
station  house  where  he  was  a  prisoner. 
"My  husband  loved  me  and  our  baby  so 
much,  and  you  shot  him  like  a  dog,"  she 
cried. 

The  young  workingman  was  hurrying 
home  from  his  work  when  this  man  with- 
out uniform  suddenly  emerged  from  a  sa- 
loon and  told  him  to  stop  and  hold  up 
his  hands.  When  his  victim  hurried  only 
the  faster,  probably  fearing  a  hold-up,  the 
officer  fired  point  blank  at  him,  killing 
him  instantly.  The  detective's  explana- 
tion is  that  he  mistook  his  victim  for  a 
criminal  whom,  it  has  been  proved,  he 
in  no  wise  resembled.  The  grand  jury 
has  returned  an  indictment  for  man- 
slaughter against  the  detective.  The  po- 
lice trial  board  will  probably  drop  him 
from  the  force  whatever  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  and  the  criminal  court  may  be. 

But  these  results  are  sorry  substitutes 
for  justice  to  the  dependent  widow  and 
her  fatherless  babe.  Neither  the  poor- 
house  nor  private  charity  can  ever  com- 
pensate for  the  irreparable  injury  done 
her  by  a  man  unworthy  to  be  on  the  po- 
lice force  of  the  city.  There  should  be 
some  way  of  recovering  damages  from 
the     municipality 


for  the  lawless  act 
of  its  authorized 
agent. 

This  case  sug- 
gests the  strict  ac- 
count to  which  citi- 
zens should  hold 
civil  service  com- 
missioners for  ap- 
pointments to  the 
police  force,  and 
the  chief  of  police 
and    mayor    for 


strict  discipline  of  the  force.  To  the 
credit  of  the  Chicago  civil  service  be 
it  said,  that  by  finger  print  tests  and 
other  means  of  identification  sixteen  men 
with  criminal  records  were  recently  de- 
tected in  an  effort  to  get  on  the  force, 
either  by  passing  the  examination  or  by 
reporting  for  appointment  to  duty  in 
place  of  men  who  had  passed  the  exami- 
nation. 

The  club  and  the  concealed,  but  too 
readily  handy,  gun  are  still  the  signs  by 
which  our  police  conquer;  the  number 
of  arrests  their  credit  marks.  But  stand- 
ards of  police  efficiency  and  discipline  are 
happily  changing,  even  if  only  here  and 
there. 

In  Cleveland,  where  the  police  force 
was  efficient  enough  to  capture  the  kid- 
nappers for  whom  the  whole  country  was 
searching,  its  chief  dared,  as  he  told  his 
brother  chiefs,  "to  break  the  custom  of 
the  world  and  the  ages  in  Cleveland." 
First  he  determined  "to  treat  men  as  men 
even  when  they  are  drunk,  even  when 
they  disturb  the  peace,  even  when  they 
insult  the  dignity  of  a  policenian."  To 
this  end  he  determined  to  have  his  police- 
men "use  the  best  human  instincts  and 
exercise  that  discretion  which  judges  did 
not  always  exercise."  "The  results  of 
our  Golden  Rule  Policy  are  good,"  says 
Chief  Kohler.  To  the  other  chiefs  he 
said :  "You  know  that  the  police,  unwill- 
ingly   and    unwit- 


Vith  this  issue  <<  Charities  and  The  Com- 
mons" is  rechristened  THE  SURVEY.  The 
old  name,  to  many  of  us  as  familiar  and 
welcome  as  the  face  of  a  friend,  proved  a 
stumbling-block  to  new  readers.  As  one  im- 
portant object  of  the  magazine  is  to  spread 
the  news  of  social  advance  and  to  recruit  work- 
ers in  behalf  of  the  Common  Welfare,  a  change 
was  deemed  wise*  Our  readers  are  urged 
to  help  us  in  taking  fullest  advantage  of 
this    opportunity    for    wider    social    service. 


tingly,  have  been 
instrumental  in 
making  as  many 
criminals  a  s  any 
other  agency — pov- 
erty, heritage  and 
association  except- 
ed. We  have  dis- 
couraged men.  We 
have  punished;  we 
have  not  prevented 
crime.  The  time 
has  come  to  change 
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all  this  and  I  believe  we  in  Cleveland 
have  found  the  way  to  do  it." 

Commetiting  on  this' address  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  PoKce  as  Social  and  Moral 
Reformers,  J.  J.  Kelso  of  Toronto  says: 
''If  we  could  constitute  all  the  members 
of  our  police  force  agents  for  the  social 
betterment  of  the  city,  what  an  influence 
for  good  they  might  exert — ^and  this 
without  any  diminution  of  their  authority 
as  officers  of  the  law."  As  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  he  asks:  "Might  not  a 
wider  interpretation  be  given  to  an  offi- 
cer's duty,  so  that,  by  his  kindly  effort 
as  parole  and  probation  agent  the  stream 
that  is  now  so  steadily  flowing  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  jail  and  the  penitentiary 
might  be  diverted  into  channels  of  worthy 
and  useful  citizenship?" 

PLAY  CONGRESS 
IN  PITTSBURGH 

The  third  annual  congress  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America  will  be 
held  in  Pittsburgh  May  10-14.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Playground  Association  will  act 
as  hosts.  The  playground  hits  life  in  a 
hundred  ways,  and  the  gathering  will 
bear  upon  education,  civics,  physical  de- 
*velopment  and  settlement  work. 

The  morning  sessions  are  to  be  given 
up  to  one  hour  discussions  of  reports  by 
ten  committees  which  have  investigated 
special  phases  of  the  playground  ques- 
tion throughout  the  United  States.  These 
will  include  reports  on  Athletics  for  Boys 
by  A.  K.  Aldinger ;  Equipment  by  E.  B. 
DeGroot;  Folk  Dancing  by  Elizabeth 
Burchenal;  Playgrounds  as  Social  Cen- 
ters by  Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch; 
Play  in  Institutions  by  Hastings  H.  Hart ; 
State  Laws  by  Joseph  Lee ;  Story-telling 
in  the  Playground  by  Maud  Summers; 
and  Playground  Statistics  by  Leonard  P. 
Ayres.  Another  committee,  that  on  Nor- 
mal Courses  in  Play,  of  which  Prof. 
Clark  W.  Hetherington  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  is  chairman,  will  take  up  the 
question  of  courses  for  normal  schools 
and  university  departments,  such  as  train 
teachers  for  playground  work.  A  festival 
committee,  under  Lillian  D.  Wald  of  the 
Nurses  Settlement,  New  York,  is  work- 
ing out  ways  for  celebrating  national  holi- 
days to  make  them  significant  instead  of 


merely  noisy  picnics.  The  solution  may 
lie  in  arranging  children's  festivals  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  day  is  interpreted 
in  dramatic  and  musical  form. 

The  afternoons  are  to  be  devoted  to  a 
winter  playground  exhibition  in  Law- 
rence Park,  an  outdoor  exhibition  in 
Washington  Park,  arranged  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Playground  Association,  and  some 
are  to  be  left  open  so  that  visitors  may 
inspect  the  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centers. 

The  Pittsburgh  system  is  unique  in  the 
degree  of  co-operation  between  a  private 
organization  and  a  municipality.  The 
Playground  Association,  which  started  in 
1896  with  one  school  yard  playgn"Ound  at 
a  cost  of  $125,  now  maintains  more  than 
ten  school  playgrounds,  nine  vacation 
schools,  five  city  playgrounds  and  six  rec- 
reation parks,  with  a  budget  of  $50,000. 
Its  work  is  a  stimulating  illustration  of 
one  channel  through  which  private 
agencies  may  co-operate  with  their  local 
governments  for  civic  betterment. 

A  reception  on  Monday  evening,  a 
night  trip  to  one  of  the  steel  mills,  and 
a  folk  song  festival  the  last  evening  are 
other  features  of  the  congress.  The  first 
evening  there  will  be  speaking  by  a  small 
group  of  national  leaders,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  one  entire  evening  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  making  our  na- 
tional holidays  significant.  The  spirit 
with  which  Pittsburgh  celebrated  her 
sesqui-centennial  last  fall  may  have 
something  of  suggestion  in  it  in  this  con- 
nection. 

A  playground  biography  of  Pittsburgh, 
describing  the  genesis  and  educational 
purposes  of  the  association,  by  Miss  Beu- 
lah  Kennard,  will  be  a  feature  of  a 
later  issue  of  The  Survey.  As  pointed 
out  by  Robert  A.  Woods  in  his  review  of 
local  civic  progress  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey,  this  playground  development, 
like  that  of  the  district  Carnegie  libraries 
in  Pittsburgh,  has  been  a  signal  contribu- 
tion to  constructive  social  work  in 
America. 

TO  PRESERVE 
CENTRAL  PARK 

An  issue  of  moment  to  every  city  in 
the  country  is  at  stake  in  the  fight  before 
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the  New  Yoric  Legislature  to  keep  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  from  build- 
ing a  gallery  in  Central  Park.  To 
leave  the  whole  park  for  the  people 
would  seem  a  simple  thing.  Yet  Cen- 
tral Park,  which  has  a  national  reputa- 
tion and  might  be  called  a  national  insti- 
tution, has  to  be  guarded  jealously  every 
time  the  Legislature  sits  at  Albany.  It 
has  been  coveted  by  commercial  interests 
which  wanted  its  broad  green  acres  for  a 
race  track  or  a  peanut  stand,  and  by  en- 
thusiastic but  ill-advised  friends  who 
would  alter  its  design,  fill  up  its  lakes  "to 
prevent  mosquitoes,"  fell  its  trees  or 
otherwise  mar  its  quiet  beauty.  Outly- 
ing parks  have  been  even  more  persistent- 
ly attacked — ^by  railroads,  sportsmen, 
subway  builders  and  even  by  Columbia 
University  which  proposed  a  private  sta- 
dium in  Riverside  Park. 

The  plans  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  to  replace  the  frankly  homely  old 
Arsenal,  used  for  Park  Department  of- 
fices, with  a  $600,000  art  gallery  were 
attractive.  The  eminent  and,  it  may 
well  be,  disinterested  men  who  urged  it, 
made  the  opposition  to  such  an  innova- 
tion all  the  more  difficult.  At  the  hearing 
before  the  Assembly  committee  on  cities, 
the  academy  urged  that  such  an  institu- 
tion in  such  a  setting  would  make  of  New 
York  a  great  art  center,  provide  for  large 
exhibits  and  open  them  to  the  public. 
The  ground  space  asked  for  did  not  ex- 
ceed that  occupied  by  the  Arsenal  and  its 
paved  court. 

But  the  hearing  brought  out  a  deter- 
mined opposition  on  the  part  of  every 
sort  and  condition  of  people  in  New  York 
city,  from  crowded  East  Side  debating 
clubs  to  the  men  and  women  of  wealth 
who  live  near  the  park.  Members  of  the 
Assembly  were  flooded  with  protesting 
letters — ^apparently  the  whole  city  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
League,  the  People's  Institute,  the  Citi- 
zens' Union,  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  the  Parks  and 
Playground  Association,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Workers'  Association  and  others  in 
the  opposition.  The  argument,  in  brief, 
was  that  a  permissive  bill  for  space  in 
the  park  is  inherently  vicious;  it  forms 
a  precedent  and  opens  the  way  for  other 
encroachments.      However    worthy    the 


plan  and  organization  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
private  body,  having  distinctly  commer- 
cial features  in  the  sale  of  pictures  on  its 
walls,  and  proposing  a  perpetual  fran- 
chise for  a  portion  of  public  property  to 
be  administered  exclusively  under  its 
private  control. 

The  very  small  park  area  in  New  York 
in  proportion  to  its  population  prohibits 
any  slightest  move  in  a  direction  which 
leads  to  reducing  that  area.  The  need 
is  for  a  strong  movement  in  just  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and  the  Natural  History 
Museum  are  both  located  on  park  prop- 
erty, but  under  such  conditions  as  to  of- 
fer no  similarity  to  the  proposition  under 
discussion. 

The  civic  bodies  interested  have  a 
stiifer  fight  on  theif  hands  in  killing  the 
bill  giving  the  park  commissioners  power 
to  lease  parts  of  Pelham  Bay  Park  for 
commercial  or  club  purposes.  There 
public  \)pinion  is  not  aroused  as  in  the 
case  of  Central  Park,  yet  the  proposed 
encroachment  is  more  serious.  The  or- 
ganization of  a  representative  committee 
on  recreation,  which  shall  have  an  eye 
and  a  guiding  hand  on  all  such  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  oversight  of  indoor  and 
theatrical  amusement,  is  urgently  needed. 
Its  early  formation  is  said  to  be  assured. 

TYPE  FOR 
BLIND  PUPILS 

The  New  York  city  Board  of  Educa- 
tion recently  decided  to  experiment  in 
teaching  its  blind  children  with  seeing 
children  in  the  public  schools.  Similar 
experiments  are  being  conducted  in  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
and  the  plan  is  under  consideration  in 
Cleveland.^  In  May,  1908,  the  board's 
committee  on  course  of  study,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  submitted  a  proposi- 
tion with  regard  to  this  subject  and  rec- 
ommended, among  other  things,  that 
teaching  should  be  carried  on  in  Braille, 
one  of  the  tactile  print  systems  used  by 
the  blind  in  this  country.  As  the  other 
system,  New  York  Point,  is  in  use  at  the 
well  known  and  long  established  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  New  York  city, 

^  A  separate  day  school  for  tbe  blind  la  main- 
tained by  the  Cincinnati  School  Board. 
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the  board  delayed  inaugurating  the  work 
and  arranged  a  public  hearing  for  March 
24  "at  which  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Braille  system  and  the  New  York  Point 
system"  were  to  be  discussed  before  the 
committee  on  elementary  schools. 

Abraham  Stem,  the  presiding  officer, 
said  that  the  board  was  not  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  either  system  but  desired  to 
give  the  blind  children  of  the  city  the 
best  available  type. 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  president 
of  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  City 
School  for  the  Blind,  William  B.  Wait, 
principal  emeritus  of  the  school  and 
father  of  the  New  York  Point  type,  Su- 
perintendent Bledsoe  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  and  others  stated 
that  New  York  Point  was  being  used  in 
both  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  that  more  books 
were  available  in  that  system  than  in  any 
other  in  the  New  York  libraries,  that  it 
took  much  less  space  than  Braille  .being, 
on  that  account,  cheaper,  that  it  was 
more  complete  and  that  if  not  adopted 
the  blind  children  of  New  York  city 
would  be  deprived  of  the  dictionary,  re- 
ligious literature  and  the  Bible  in  tactile 
print. 

The  use  of  the  American  Braille  sys- 
tem was  advocated  by  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  which  has  been  in- 
terested from  the  beginning  in  having 
the  day  classes  started,  George  W.  Jones, 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  John  B.  Curtis 
(blind),  supervisor  of  the  education  of 
blind  children  in  Chicago  public  schools; 
Frank  H.  Hall,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  the 
inventor  of  the  Hall  Braille  writer  for 
the  blind  and  for  thirty-five  years  su- 
perintendent of  public  schools,  and  sev- 
eral blind  men.  Letters  were  read  from 
Supt.  Thomas  S.  McAloney  of  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind; 
Supt.  S.  M.  Green  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Helen  Keller 
from  whose  letter  the  following  extract 
is  taken. 

Between  these  two  systems,  It  seems  to 
me,  there  can  be  no  question  when  the  facts 
are  all  properly  presented  to  you. 

I  have  always  found  New  York  Point  a 
difficult,  unsatisfactory  system.     I  object  to 


it  as  it  appears  in  many  bookB  I  have 
seen  because  it  does  not  use  capitals,  apos- 
trophes and  hyphens.  This  sometimes  spoils 
the  sense  for  the  reader.  But  it  has  a  worse 
effect  upon  the  pupil.  He  is  liable  to  get 
an  imperfect  idea  of  capitalization  and  punc- 
tuation. I  have  received  from  blind  persons 
letters  written  on  the  ordinary  ink  type- 
writer which  contained  errors  significantly 
like  the  defects  in  New  York  Point,  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  this  is  traceable  to- 
their  habitual  use  of  a  defective  mode  of 
punctographic  writing  during  school  years. 
...  Of  the  letters  which  I  receive  in 
the  two  systems,  a  far  larger  proportion  are- 
well  written  in  American  Braille. 

The  Braillist  speakers  developed  the 
fact  that  while  an  indefinite  number  of 
possible  combinations  of  dots,  for  use  as 
tactile  letters  and  other  signs,  is  claimed 
for  the  New  York  Point  system,  it  has 
only  thirty-nine  practical  characters  while 
Braille  has  sixty-three;  that  Braille  is 
much  easier  to  write  and  correct  on  ac- 
count of  the  uniform  size  of  its  letter 
base;  that  because  of  its  less  condensed 
form  it  is  easier  to  read ;  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  New  York  Point  has  been 
pushed  by  the  American  Printing  House 
with  its  annual  national  grant  of  $10,000- 
and  all  the  force  of  Superintendent 
Wait's  powerful  personality,  American 
Braille,  from  its  introduction  in  one 
school  (the  Perkins  Institution)  in  1890 
is  to-day  used  in  twenty-one  institutions. 
The  speakers  showed  the  wealth  of  liter- 
ature and  music  already  in  American 
Braille  and  stated  that  text  books  for  the 
seeing  children  changed  so  often  that 
each  city  must  own  printing  machinery 
for  the  blind  (costing  less  than  $400) 
and  produce  its  own  text  books,  as  can 
be  done  at  small  per  capita  cost ;  that  the 
dictionary  and  the  Bible  previously  re- 
ferred to  are  little  used  because  in  them 
the  characters  are  too  small  to  be  easily 
read;  that  blind  readers  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  owing  to  the  free  mailing- 
privilege,  can  obtain  books  outside  of 
New  York  just  as  easily  as  from  librar- 
ies in  New  York;  that  Braille  is  not  at 
great  disadvantage  with  regard  to  space 
and  cost  and  that  even  if  it  were  these 
items  should  not  be  considered  compared 
with  legibility  and  correctness  of  form 
including  complete  punctuation  and  cap- 
italization making  them  models  for  the- 
classroom.  Extracts  from  title  pages- 
and     the     Ziegler    Magazine    for    the- 
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Blind  were  brought  forward  to  show 
.that  while  the  New  York  Point  sys- 
tem has  the  possibility  of  capitaliza- 
tion and  full  punctuation,  the  characters 
used  for  its  capitals  and  some  of  the 
punctuation  marks  are  so  impracticable 
that  they  are  not  used  in  printed  books 
as  they  have  been  in  American  Braille 
from  the  beginning. 

The  climax  of  the  argument  for  Amer- 
ican Braille  was  made  by  William  Perry, 
iiimself  blind,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College  and  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  the  present  city  solicitor  for  New 
Bedford,  who  said: 

Don't  burden  the  bUnd  with  poor  tools  or 
-cheap  education,  give  them  the  best.  The 
hlind  man  has  so  great  a  handicap  with  his 
lack  of  sight  that  should  he  compete  in  the 
public  school,  the  college  or  university  and 
the  world  he  must  make  up  for  his  deficiency 
by  superior  education,  application  and  per- 
fleverance.  New  York  Point  has  served  the 
blind  of  the  country  by  showing  that  a  point 
system  was  superior  to  the  once  universaUy 
used  line  type,  but  that  has  had  its  day  and 
must  eventually  give  place  to  the  newer 
and  better  system.  The  city  of  New  York, 
whose  public  schools  under  Superintendent 
Maxwell,  are  being  held  up  as  a  model  to 
the  country,  must  establish  model  classes 
for  the  blind  and  to  do  this  it  must  obviously 
use  the  best  system  of  tactile  print,  Ameori- 
can  Braille. 

PROHIBITION  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The  committee  on  constitutional 
amendments  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature has  reported  a  bill  providing  for 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  here- 
after in  the  state  "the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  be  used  as  a 
beverage  are  prohibited.  The  general 
court  shall  enact  suitable  legislation  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  article.'* 
When  the  vote  was  taken  all  members  of 
the  committee  were  present  except  one. 
Of  the  eleven  members  three  have  dis- 
sented from  the  report  and  another  re- 
serves the  right  to  dissent. 

Regardless  of  personal  opinion  on  the 
matter,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
state  have  the  right  to  decide  on  this 
question  and  that  they  should  have  the 
chance  through  the  submission  to  them 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  consti- 


tution. They  are  the  more  led  to  this 
because  of  the  very  heavy  no-license  vote 
cast  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past 
year. 

The  dissenters,  on  the  other  hand, 
argue  that  the  people  do  not  want  any 
change  in  the  liquor  laws  and  that  a 
large  vote  in  favor  of  no-license  does 
not  carry  any  justifiable  implication  as 
to  what  the  vote  would  be  on  a  sweeping 
prohibitory  amendment.  "The  farce  of 
the  prohibitory  laws  of  Maine  under  the 
interstate  commerce  act  that  permits  the 
shipment  of  liquors  into  that  state,"  is 
cited  as  an  argument  against  the  amend- 
ment in  Massachusetts. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
state  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  a  similar 
amendment  and  the  vote  was  negative. 
The  dissenters  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  argue  that  this  shows  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  while  the  support- 
ers of  the  amendment  say  that  the  no- 
license  vote  indicates  a  strong  change  of 
sentiment  that  would  probably  carry  such 
an  amendment  at  this  time.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  O.  P.  Gifford  of  BrooWine  is  report- 
ed to  have  said: 

I  hope  the  House  and  Senate  will  submit 
the  amendment  to  the  people.  In  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  great  moral  questions  should  be 
submitted  to  them.  Dealers  in  liquor  de- 
fend their  business  in  the  open.  Let  the 
citizens  take  a  course  in  ethics  and  morals 
taught  by  public  teachers.  Let  us  present 
the  facts  and  reasons  for  and  against  the 
liquor  traffic  and  let  the  people  decide. 

The  fact  that  Massachusetts  tried  prohi- 
bition thirty  years  ago^  failed,  and  returned 
to  license,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent generation.  Scientific  temperance  edu- 
cation has  given  us  a  new  citizenship. 
Science  has  taken  the  place  of  sentiment 
Then  Massachusetts  was  far  ahead  of  the 
country;  now  she  is  far  behind.  "Remember 
Lot's  wife,  and  face  front." 

Some  favor  local  option.  If  prohibition 
carries,  let  such  apply  the  law  locally.  The 
state  is  the  unit  of  value.  It  is  a  form  of 
selfishness  to  seek  decency  only  for  the 
little  comer  where  you  are. 

Another  indication  of  the  change  of 
sentiment  in  the  state  is  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  to 
require  the  treasurers  of  cities  and  towns 
to  pay  over  to  the  state  one-half  of  the 
amount  received  for  licenses.  The  fact 
that  at  present  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  license  fee  goes  to  the  city  or  town 
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where  the  license  is  granted  is  believed 
to  be  responsible  for  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  licenses  granted  in  many  places.* 

CENSORSHIP  FOR 
MOVING  PICTURES 


BQMDOr 


THE  BOARD'S   O.  K  TO 

GO  ON  APPROVED 

PlCTt'KKtf. 


A  censorship  o  f 
motion  picture  pro- 
grams has  been  estab- 
lished in  New  York. 
It  is  without  legal  au- 
thority, but  will  be 
binding  through  the 
force  of  public  opinion  and  the  formal 
consent  of  the  trade-elements  involved  in 
the  moving  picture  business.  The  censor- 
ship is  a  result  of  work  which  civic 
organizations  have  carried  en  in  the  field 
of  cheap  amusements  for  a  year  or  more. 
Its  importance,  if  effective,  can  be  real- 
ized from  such  statistics  as  these :  There 
are  about  400  theaters  in  New  York  city ; 
about  340  are  moving  picture  theaters. 
The  daily  attendance  on  moving  picture 
shows  is  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  the 
Sunday  attendance  a  half-million.  Of 
these,  100,000  daily  are  children,  in  spite 
of  ordinances  restricting  their  admission. 
In  the  tenement  district  the  moving  pic- 
ture show  has  well  nigh  taken  possession 
of  the  situation ;  it  is  driving  other  forms 
of  theatrical  entertainment  out  of  the 
field.  It  comprises  not  only  the  motion 
picture,  but  the  stereopticon,  the  choral 
song,  and  the  vaudeville  interlude.  The 
newly-established  censorship  will  have 
charge  of  the  whole  proo^ram  of  moving 
picture  shows,  ancf  will  likewise  concern 
itself  with  the  theater  buildings  them- 
selves. 

The  stajQfes  by  which  the  situation  has 
progressed  toward  a  voluntary  censorship 
are  interesting.  Moving  picture  shows 
have  multiplied  with  great  rapidity. 
They  have  penetrated  the  tenement  dis- 
tricts and  abound  on  the  thoroughfares. 
For  years  they  went  ahead  substantially 
unregulated  by  law  or  by  the  city  admin- 
istration. The  License  Bureau  which 
controlled  them  became  a  by-word  for 
"graft."  The  stnictural  condition  of 
many  theaters  was  appalling.  In  Septem- 
ber last  there  was  an  expose  of  the  Li- 

iRoth  of  tbef^e  bills  have  been  defeated  by  the 
I/ej^islature. 


cense  Bureau  and  a  cleaning  up,  but  con- 
ditions had  grown  so  offensive  that  an 
outcry  against  moving  pictures  was  car- 
ried up  to  the  mayor  in  December.  He 
promptly  revoked  every  moving  picture 
license  in  the  city,  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  legislative  onslaught  of 
which  the  results  were  excessive.  The 
business  interests  involved  became  badly 
frightened,  and  recognized  that  unless  a 
change  in  public  opinion  were  effected 
they  were  threatened  with  virtual  exter- 
mination. 

Another  circumstance  has  contributed 
to  the  present  situation.  The  demand  for 
cheap  amusement  is  so  insatiable  and  the 
superiority  of  moving  pictures  over  other 
forms  of  cheap  entertainment  is  so  vast, 
that  their  growth  has  been  surprising. 
This  fact  laid  the  emphasis  rather  on 
quantity  than  on  quality  of  program. 
Anything  seemed  acceptable  if  only  it 
were  a  motion  picture.  The  manufac- 
turers of  pictures  are  scattered  over  En- 
rope  and  America.  They  produce  in  so 
wholesale  a  manner  that  the  inventive 
powers  of  motion  picture  playwrights  and 
stage  managers  flag.  The  theaters  have 
been  unorganized  and  there  has  been  no 
medium  through  which  public  criticism 
could  be  registered  with  the  manufactur- 
ers. But  the  time  has  come  when  the 
public  demands  better  pictures  and  when 
the  theaters,  forced  by  competition,  de- 
mand better  programs.  The  manufac- 
turers themselves  recognize  this  and  thus 
has  arisen  a  spontaneous  demand  for  a 
common  platform  on  which  public,  thea- 
ter, and  manufacturer  can  meet. 

The  newly-established  censorship  is 
this  common  platform.  There  is  a  New 
York  State  Association  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Exhibitors,  which  includes  the  rep- 
resentative motion  picture  theaters.  This 
association  petitioned  the  civic  bodies  of 
New  York  to  establish  a  censorship, 
pledged  themselves  to  support  it  finan- 
cially and  to  obey  it  absolutely.  On  the 
initiative  of  the  People's  Institute  the 
following  bodies  joined  forces  to  estab- 
lish the  censorship: 

Tho  Public  Education  Association,  tbe 
public  schools,  the  People's  Institute,  tMe 
Federation  of  Churches,  the  Woman's  Munic- 
ipal League,  the  Ethical-Social  League,  V\q 
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Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  the 
Neighborhood  Workers'  Association,  the 
League  for  Political  Education  and  the  City 
Vigilance  League. 

The  governing  board,  of  which  Rev. 
George  William  Knox,  of  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  is  chairman,  controls 
the  censorship.  An  executive  committee 
of  five  members,  two  of  whom  are  ex- 
hibitors of  motion  pictures,  does  the  cen- 
soring. For  field  inspectors  the  Board 
of  Censorship  depends  on  volunteer  as- 
sistants and  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  the 
City  Vigilance  League,  and  other  socie- 
ties. The  board  has  begun  operations 
already,  in  the  following  manner : 

There  are  three  elements  in  the  motion 
picture  business — the  manufacturer,  the 
exchange,  and  the  theater.  All  new  pic- 
tures are  inspected  before  being  issued 
from  the  offices  of  the  manufacturers  and 
importers.  There  are  over  3,000  old 
"subjects"  on  the  market,  and  these  are 
being  gradually  stored  in  the  offices  of 
the  exchanges.  Most  of  the  old  pictures 
will  have  passed  out  of  circulation  before 
the  Board  of  Censorship  gets  to  them.  In 
addition,  the  vaudeville  features,  etc.,  and 
the  structural  conditions  in  theaters,  will 
have  to  be  passed  on.  Here  comes  a 
knotty  problem,  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
theaters  and  they  cannot  be  watched  con- 
tinually. The  exhibitors  themselves  are 
expected  to  help  in  this  matter,  and  the 
Board  of  Censorship  intends  to  make  a 
fe\v  examples  and  thus  penalize  the  pro- 
duction of  bad  vaudeville  and  the  main- 
tenance of  unsanitary  or  otherwise  unsafe 
buildings.  Peculiarly  vicious  is  the  Yid- 
dish vaudeville  given  in  many  lower  East 
Side  picture  shows  which  will  be  combat- 
ed by  the  law,  and  by  expulsion  from  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  and  from  the 
white  list  of  the  Board  of  Censorship. 

On  another  side,  the  censorship  has 
national  bearings.  The  manufacturers 
of  about  two-thirds  of  the  pictures  that 
reach  the  American  market,  the  Motion 
Pictures  Patents  Company,  have  estab- 
lished a  committee  on  censorship  of  man- 
ufacturers which  has  agreed  to  subordi- 
nate itsdf  to  the  Board  of  Censorship  in 
'New  York  city.  It  will  sift  all  pictures 
designed  for  the  entire  country.  The 
board  for  the  present  will  work  primari- 


ly at  the  moral  end  of  the  censorship  and 
the  manufacturers'  committee  at  the  ar- 
tistic end.  In  addition,  the  independent 
manufacturers,  all  European,  are  roused 
to  the  need  of  better  programs. 

INDUSTRIAL    BASIS    FOR 
SOCIAL  INTERPRE- 
TATION 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

Statement  more  than  argument  is 
needed  to  establish  the  vital  and  essential 
connection  between  effective  philanthro- 
py, morality,  or  civic  progress  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  relations.  The 
connection  of  industry  with  all  these 
spheres  of  life  and  effort  is  often  causal, 
always  conditioning.  Livelihood  and  life 
are  indistinguishably  identified  in  fact  if 
not  in  our  theories  of  either.  There  is 
no  such  immorality  as  that  which  so  di- 
vorces life  from  livelihood  that  the  way 
of  making  a  living  is  not  the  way  to  live. 
There  is  no  such  demoralization  as  that 
which  fairly  disintegrates  everyone  able 
to  ^vork  who  has  no  opportunity  or  in- 
clination to  earn  a  living. 

Philanthropy's  first  principle  is  indus- 
trial self-help.  To  the  diagnosis  of  de- 
pendency, the  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions  is  recognized  to  be  as  essential 
as  personally  to  know  the  dependent  indi- 
vidual or  family.  The  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  industrial  class  to  which 
a  needy  family  belongs  is  more  and 
more  seen  to  be  the  test  of  the 
method  and  the  measure,  as  well  as 
of  the  human  considerateness  of  relief. 
The  first  inquiry  of  the  charity  worker 
is  for  the  claim  upon  the  industrial  in- 
surance of  the  union  or  friendly  society, 
of  the  employers'  benefit  or  state  guaran- 
tee against  total  loss  from  accident,  sick- 
ness, unemployment  or  death.  Industrial 
casualties  are  among  the  deepest  tap- 
roots of  dependency.  Occupational  dis- 
eases are  newly  accepted  terms  of  both 
medical  and  social  pathology.  Housing 
and  health  are  indissolubly  connected  by 
the  rate  of  wages.  Child  labor  is  eco- 
nomic waste.  Unrestricted  hours  and 
unregulated  conditions  of  women's  toil 
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tell  the  toll  of  blighted  births,  degenerate 
lives,  and  untimely  deaths  in  our  vital 
statistics. 

Both  personal  and  civic  safety  and 
progress  are  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  public  control  and  regulation 
of  living  and  working  conditions.  Phil- 
anthropy, morality,  state-craft,  and  even 
religion  are  confronted  by  the  industrial 
situation  in  every  way  they  turn.  Those 
interested  or  engaged  in  promoting  so- 
cial, civic  and  moral  efficiency  are  forced 
to  face  the  results  of  these  economic 
forces  resident  in  industrial  conditions 
and  relations. 

But  where  to  look  for  the  facts  and  the 
spirit  which  interpret  the  sources,  the 
motives,  the  movements  and  the  meas- 
ures which  produced  these  results  in  per- 
sonal destiny  and  public  development, 
most  people  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  The 
strike  and  lock-out  are  for  the  most  part 
isolated  in  thought  and  judgment  from 
the  conditions  that  occasioned  them,  if 
not  from  the  consequences  produced  by 
them.  The  organizations  of  labor  and 
capital  alike  are  too  often  accounted  for 
and  condemned  because  of  the  person- 
alities which  aggravate  their  differences, 
when  they  ought  to  be  explained,  if  not 
justified,  by  the  economic  necessities 
which  make  them  inevitable.  Disturb- 
ances of  industrial  relationships  and  the 
public  peace  are  intensified  by  being  de- 
tached in  our  knowledge  from  the  world- 
wide forces  of  which  they  are  but. the 
local  manifestation.  Industrial  conflict 
is  not  due  to  the  last  agitator  or  the  lat- 
est cut  in  wages.  The  labor  movement 
has  a  history,  a  literature,  institutions  of 
its  own  and  a  powerful  press.  Whole 
classes  of  men  and  their  organized  move- 
ments are  hopelessly  misunderstood  and 
misinterpreted  by  not  being  allowed  to 
interpret  themselves  and  make  themselves 
understood  by  those  outside  their  own 
ranks.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  in  a 
democracy  than  to  allow  a  sense  of  de- 
tachment to  divide  a  class  from  the  mass, 
a  craft  or  an  individual  from  the  com- 
munity of  interests  in  the  working  world, 
personal  and  private  instincts  and  ideals 
from  public  welfare. 

There  is  therefore  a  wide  field  and  a 


practical  function  lying  between  social 
aims  and  eflforts  and  industrial  conditions 
and  relations.  No  individual  or  public 
interest  can  afford  to  leave  this  field  un- 
occupied, or  this  function  unfulfilled. 
And  yet  it  is  for  the  most  part  virgin  soil, 
which  this  magazine  was  one  of  the  first 
to  cultivate.  What  Charities  and  The 
Commons  has  attempted  to  occupy,  The 
Survey  intends  to  possess.  The  field  for 
possession  is  just  those  increasingly  dis- 
cerned, but  illy  defined  connections  be- 
tween industrial  conditions  and  relation- 
ships and  the  social,  moral  and  civic 
interests  and  efforts  of  our  times,  which 
have  been  concretely  referred  to.  This 
function  of  the  magazine  is  to  survey  the 
industrial  field  first  of  all  for  its  actual 
facts,  and  by  understanding  and  inter- 
preting them,  to  lay  the  basis  for  intelli- 
gent and  constructive  action,  for  the  im- 
provement of  living  and  working  condi- 
tions and  relationships.  With  this  single 
aim  our  industrial  viewpoint  will  be  taken 
and  maintained,  never  to  promote  special 
privilege  at  public  expense,  nor  the  su- 
premacy of  any  class  over  the  mass,  but 
always  to  assert  that  community  of  inter- 
ests, in  sharing  the  costs  and  values  of 
which  the  highest  individual  and  public 
ideals  are  to  be  attained. 

To  this  end  our  industrial  survey  will 
seek  to  let  those  representing  variant  in- 
terests, conflicting  classes  and  contending 
ideals  interpret  themselves  through  such 
personal  or  public  expression  as  may  best 
represent  them.  Representative  trade 
journals  and  the  publications  of  employ- 
ers' associations  and  of  the  trade  unions 
and  federated  labor  press,  which  are 
astonishingly  little  read  or  known  except 
by  the  large  bodies  of  men  whose  craft 
or  class  interests  they  serve,  will  be  faith- 
fully read  and  reflected  in  these  columns. 
Information  of  news  value  will  be  found 
in  the  Common  Welfare  notes  from  week 
to  week.  Monthly  summaries  of  indus- 
trial events  will  be  continued  in  the  maga- 
zine numbers.  Representing  the  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation,  Prof.  John  R. 
Commons  will  continue  in  the  mid- 
monthly  numbers  the  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  industrial  legislation  at  home  and 
abroad.     Signed    editorial   reviews    and 
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-constructive  criticisms  of  industrial  is- 
sues and  literature  will  frankly  and  fear- 
lessly state  the  opinions  of  the  writers. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  all  will 
-agree  and  that  none  will  be  offended  in 
the  handling  of  this  most  delicate  and 
•difficult,  because  most  divisive,  material 
falling  within  the  field  of  industrial  inter- 
ests and  action.  Our  readers  will  not 
only  want  to  be  informed  of  views  differ- 
ing from  their  own,  but  will  not  fail  to 
appreciate  honest  effort  to  place  them  at 
the  point  of  view  where  they  may  see  and 
judge  for  themselves.  It  cannot  be  pos- 
sible that  any  intelligent  person  can  ad- 
vocate or  defend  a  policy  of  silence,  in- 
difference, or  suppression  in  such  a  jour- 
nal as  this,  regarding  even  the  most  rad- 
ical ideals  and  theories  of  the  social  order 
which  are  actually  influencing  the  lives 
and  acts  and  votes  of  multitudes  of  men. 
To  be  intelligently  opposed  or  counteract- 
ed they  must  at  least  be  understood.  To 
be  understood  they  must  be  interpreted 
-from  within. 

If  we  may  inform  and  inspire  any  part 
-of  our  American  citizenship,  especially 
those  who  are  working  for  others,  so 
that  their  community  of  interests  will  be- 
come the  basis  for  their  action,  the  peace- 
making, progress-prompting  purpose  of 
our  industrial  survey  will  be  fulfilled  and 
justified. 

PETROSINO  AND  THE 
BLACK  HAND 

GINO  C.  SPERANZA 

Member  New  York  Bar 

The  death  of  Giuseppe  Petrosino,  lieu- 
tenant in  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment, proves  anew  the  tragic  fact  that 
reforms  seem  impossible  except  by  the 
sacrifice  of  human  lives;  whether  it  be 
in  sanitation  and  housing  conditions,  in 
industrial  methods,  or  in  the  larger  field 
of  government,  of  social  life  and  of  inter- 
national relations,  men  must  die  through 
avoidable  sickness,  through  avoidable 
risks,  through  avoidable  wars,  before  pub- 
lic sentiment  becomes  sufficiently  aroused 
to  patient  examination  and  effective 
action. 

Our    country,    young    and    powerful 


though  it  is,  cannot  hope  successfully  to 
cope,  by  its  unaided  and  inexperienced 
strength,  with  the  questions  arising 
through  the  influx  of  a  large  element 
which  is  not  bad  or  undesirable  but  alien 
to,  and  unprepared  for  our  body  politic, 
for  our  traditions  and  for  our  habits. 
Immigration,  in  its  good  and  especially 
in  its  bad  phases,  is  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern  and  discipline;  it  cannot 
be  treated  as  a  national  question  which 
you  and  I  and  our  fellow  citizens  may 
intelligently  pass  upon. 

We  have  watched  the  European  inva- 
sion, and  in  a  daring  but  tfaoughtiess 
spirit  of  youth,  have  said  we  could  meet 
and  turn  it  to  our  country's  good.  So 
we  can.  But  not  indiscriminately,  not 
without  taking  due  stock  of  the  experi- 
ence of  our  elders. 

Lieutenant  Petrosino  went,  single- 
handed,  to  fight  a  battle  which  can  only 
be  won  by  the  patient  planning  and  loysd 
co-operation  of  two  civilized  and  friendly 
powers.  He  was  a  fearless  man,  a  faith- 
ful servant;  but  he  must  have  been  ill- 
advised  or  ignorant  of  the  means  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  ends  that  he  or  his 
superiors  sought 

What  is  the  enemy  he  sought  to  fight? 
People  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  have 
called  it  by  various  names — ^Mafia,  Ca- 
morra.  Black  Hand.  He  was  too  well- 
informed  an  officer  to  follow  popular  or 
journalistic  imaginary  creations.  He 
knew  that  the  so-called  black-handers  be- 
longed to  no  organization  or  society  but 
had  membership  in  that  class  of  evil  doers 
who  naturally,  like  birds  of  a  feather, 
tend  to  gravitate  towards  each  other. 
Mala  Vita  is  the  Italian  phrase  for  that 
evil  and  socially  parasitic  class  which  we 
call  the  "criminal  element"  or  the  "under- 
world." It  exists  in  every  country,  and 
against  it  each  nation  seeks  to  defend  it- 
self by  its  police  systems  and  its  courts. 

What  Officer  Petrosino  understood  is 
what  so  many  of  us  have  failed  to  appre- 
ciate, that  if  we  wish  to  make  our  social 
defense  against  alien  criminals  more  ef- 
fective we  must  learn  the  rules  of  war 
and  seek  the  co-operation  of  those  strate- 
gists who  know  this  special  enemy  and  its 
ways  better  than  we  do.  The  obstacles 
and  difficulties  in  the  way  are  many. 
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First  of  all  in  our  social  defense  against 
the  criminal  dement,  native  or  imported, 
we  too  often  overlook  that  it  has  "brains." 
Several  years  ago  in  writing  on  the  social 
defense  against  crime  I  said: 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  mlBplaced  aentl- 
mentality  Id  regard  to  criminals  and  an  er- 
roneous popular  belief  as  to  their  limitations 
for  mischief.  GrlmlnologlBts.  prlBon-wardeoB 
and  prosecutors  tell  us  that  many  of  the 
enemies  of  law  and  order  are  men  of  great 
cunning  and  daring,  keen  to  adopt  new  meth- 
ods and  endowed  with  a  "patient  Inventlve- 
nees"  backed  up  by  "reckless  audacity"; 
they  have  been  known  to  wait  a  long  time  in 


ingly  easier  modes  of  communication  and 
travel;  that  the  under  world,  as  well  as 
the  upper  world,  feels  the  breaking  down 
of  national  barriers — and  is  quick  to 
profit  by  it. 

Secondly,  when  the  social  defense  is 
against  the  criminal  element  of  a  people 
different  from  our  own,  the  advice  and 
constant  co-operation  of  the  government 
to  which  such  peoples  belong  is  indis- 
pensable. We  have  been  suspicious  of 
foreign  co-operation  and  too  self-satis- 
fied that  our  methods  were  "the  very 
best."     Why  should  we  be  suspicious? 


HT  MBYGR  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  MARCH  21. 


the  careful  preparation  of  their  misdeeds 
and  have  often  shown  remarkable  admlnis- 
Uatlve  ability.' 

It  is  with  this  fact  in  view  that  coun- 
tries older  than  ours  have  called  to  their 
police  service  well-trained  men  and  raised 
such  service  to  a  profession  and  a  career 
worthy  of  the  ambition  of  cultivated  men. 
The  prefects  of  police  of  continental  Eu- 
rope are  government  officials  of  long 
training  and  high  rank.  Nor  must  "we 
overlook  that  dishonest  people  as  well 
as  honest  ones,  criminals  as  well  as  mis- 
sionaries, take  advantage  of  the  increas- 

■Soclfly's  Defense  against  tbe  Crlmlnnl,  Albany 
Lav  Journal,  January,  lOOl.  Aloo  Major  Arthur 
OrlffltbB'8  MTHterles  ot  Police  and  Crime,  and  my 
The  CoefflclentB  of  Impunity  in  the  Anerican 
havi  Reuieter,  Vol.  39.  N.  S.  No.   11. 


Can  anyone  seriously  maintain  that  Italy, 
for  instance,  has  any  interest  in  "dump- 
ing" her  criminals  abroad?  Can  any 
thinking  person  really  believe  that  Italian 
statesmanship  could  be  so  inconceivably 
shortsighted  that  it  would  jeopardize  the 
interests,  safety  and  influence  of  millions 
of  its  honest  immigrants  by  assisting  or 
encouraging  the  exodus  of  its  malefac- 
tors? As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  has  Italy 
tried  to  do  to  check  its  criminals  and  to 
prevent  their  becoming  international 
charges?  Its  criminal  procedure,  without 
the  benefit  of  bail  for  the  accused,  and  its 
absence  of  our  refinements  of  legal  pre- 
sumptions and  legal  evidence,  would 
shock  us  as   too  harsh  against  even  a. 
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criminal;  its  penal  system  which  makes 
a  violator  of  the  law  a  marked  man  for 
the  police  forces  for  practically  the  rest 
of  his  life  and  registers  and  controls  his 
movements  from  place  to  place,  would 
impress  us  by  its  severity.  Its  wonder- 
fully organized  police  power  centralized 
in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  with  its 
trained  men  of  the  questura  and  the  ad- 
mirable military-constabulary  of  the  cara- 
binieri  corps  would  convince  us,  if  we 
studied  it,  of  its  efficiency. 

All  this  for  protection  at  home.  What 
for  protection  abroad?  It  was  the  Ital- 
ian government  that  called  -an  interna- 
tional conference  to  fight  the  anarchists 
when  anarchy  changed  from  philosophy 
to  action.  It  was  the  Italian  government 
of  its  own  initiative  that  enacted  strin- 
gent laws  forbidding  an  emigrant  from 
leaving  the  kingdom  without  a  passport, 
which  official  certificate  cannot  be  issued 
without  an  examination  by  the  local  au- 
thorities of  the  penal  record  of  the  appli- 
cant. It  was  the  Italian  government  that 
proposed  as  far  back  as  1868  that  our  ex- 
tradition treaty  should  stipulate  that  "The 
two  contracting  parties  agree  to  commu- 
nicate to  each  other,  respectively,  all  sen- 
tences passed  by  tribunals  or  courts  of 
the  one  state  for  crimes  or  offences  of 
whatever  nature,  committed  upon  their 
territory  by  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
other,"  a  stipulation  which  now  we  see 
would  have  been  all  to  our  advantage  but 
which  Secretary  Seward  refused.*  It 
has  been  the  Italian  government  that  has 
repeatedly  endeavored,  at  much  expense, 
to  extradite  some  of  its  criminals  who 
have  come  here  but  whose  surrender  was 
rendered  impossible  by  the  strict  interpre- 
tation given  by  our  courts  to  the  treaty 
provisions  regarding  the  character  of  the 
evidence  that  must  be  presented.  One 
of  these  alleged  fugitives  the  day  after 
his  discharge  applied  to  the  federal  courts 
for  citizenship;  the  discharge  of  another 
(who  has  since  disappeared)  was  hailed 
in  the  public  press  with  head  lines,  "Italy 
Can't  Have  X,"  that  sounded  like  the 
"triumph  of  the  oppressed." 

What   should   we   do,   for   something 

>M8S.  Department  of  &tate.    Notes  from  Italian 

Le^.  Vol.  iv: 


must  be  done  to  check  that  most  cowardly 
and  sinister  of  crimes — blackmail  and  ex- 
tortion? What  should  we  do  to  strength- 
en our  social  defense  against  the  mala 
vita  from  abroad  that  has  beexl  added  to 
the  problems  of  our  native  criminal  ele- 
ment? 

W^e  must  divest  ourselves  of  our  pride 
and  of  our  prejudices.  We  must  not  send 
or  allow  brave  officers  to  go  to  their  death 
in  inspiring  but  impractical  skirmishes. 
Let  us  plan  a  warfare  equal  to  the  re- 
sourcefulness and  power  of  the  evil  we 
seek  to  destroy.  Let  us  be  humble 
enough  to  accept  allies,  and  unprejudiced 
enough  to  trust  our  allies  in  a  cause  that 
is  of  common  interest.  Wholesale  re- 
strictive immigration-measures  will  bar 
out  the  good;  they  have  never  kept  out 
the  bad.  Let  us  rather  make  the  existing 
laws  less  ingenuous ;  let  us  not  ask  the  ar- 
riving immigrant  to  tell  us  "under  oath" 
if  he  is  a  criminal;  I  believe  the  only 
Italian  who  said  yes  to  such  query,  was 
an  honest  immigrant  who  mistook  his 
detention  at  Ellis  Island  as  an  incarcer- 
ation, and  gave  that,  as  in  fact  it  was,  as 
his  only  criminal  past.  Let  us  ask  for 
the  official  record  of  the  immigrant  as 
certified  in  the  passport  issued  by  a  civ- 
ilized government  whom  we  should  trust. 
And  if  a  mountain-shepherd  from  the 
Abruzzi  sails  to  New  York  from  Ham- 
burg, or  Havre,  or  Marseilles  instead  of 
from  the  Italian  port  nearest  to  his  town 
let  us  not  consider  it  an  invasion  of  the 
sacredness  of  personal  privacy  at  least  to 
inquire  if  not  to  watch.  There  is  often  a 
reason.  Then,  let  us  not  be  so  sentiment- 
ally afraid  of  a  "secret  police" ;  the  under 
world  works  in  the  dark  and  we  must 
fight  it  in  the  dark.  For  Petrosino  to  sail 
on  an  Italian  boat  from  New  York  where 
every  dock  laborer  knew  of  his  going 
was  absurdly  to  undervalue  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  enemy.  A  "secret  police"  and 
"secret"  funds  are  absolutely  necessary; 
we  should  trust  the  men  we  put  in  power 
to  use  such  dangerous  weapons  with 
much  judgment  and  care,  or  we  should 
not  clothe  them  with  power. 

We  should  have  more  and  better 
trained  men  for  detective  and  police  duty 
among  our  alien  population.    The  "drag 
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net"  that  brings  in  a  lot  of  "dangerously 
armed  Sicilians"  after  a  terrible  tragedy 
like  Petrosino's,  makes  good  newspaper 
copy,  inflames  popular  passion  and  pre- 
judice, but  leaves  the  battle  unwon.  It 
IS  too  easy  a  way,  and  the  only  way  to 
win  is  by  hard-headed  planning  and  pa- 
tient, skillful  operating. 

Nor  must  we  do  our  detective  work  in 
the  newspapers,  in  the  way  that  we  are 
having  trial  of  cases  by  the  press. 

Lastly,  we  must  seek  and  offer  co- 
operation. We  should  seek  international 
conferences  and  agreements  and  give 
faith  and  credit  to  the  requisitions  and 
requests  of  other  governments.  Diplo- 
macy is  not  a  "smart  game"  but  a  means 
of  facilitating  the  exchange  of  views,  of 
understanding  needs,  and  of  finding 
means  and  ways. 

The  death  of  one  brave  man  calls  not 
for  vengeance  and  passion  but  for 
thought. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECO- 
,   NOMIC  INTERFERENCE 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN 

Progress  and  prosperity  are  the  logical 
and  almost  inevitable  outcome  of  eco- 
nomic forces  operating  in  America  to- 
day. A  vast  extent  of  territory,  a  mar- 
velous fertility  of  soil,  a  great  variety  of 
climate,  an  abundance  of  mineral  wealth, 
inland  water  courses  and  water  power 
have  all  united  to  make  America  a  land 
of  infinite  possibilities.  If  progress  is 
general  an  increase  of  income  will 
follow  the  increase  of  adjustment 
through  the  operation  of  general  eco- 
nomic laws.  There  will  then  be  a  dif- 
fusion of  income  in  ways  that  better  the 
condition  of  all  classes  and  bring  them 
nearer  a  position  of  equality.  Progress, 
adjustment,  the  diffusion  of  income  and 
the  growth  in  social  equality  are  thus  all 
bound  up  together  and  follow  as  links  in 
the  chain  of  events  put  in  motion  by  the 
increase  of  resources.  That  economist  is 
best  who  shows  the  worker  how  to  keep 
his  dinner  pail  full  jdst  as  that  physician 
is  best  who  keeps  Ae  most  people  well. 
Health  is  normal,   disease  is  abnormal. 


The  primary  concern  of  the  student  of 
medicine  must  therefore  be  of  the  laws 
of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  His  interest 
in  disease  and  methods  of  cure  is  only 
secondary. 

Prosperity  is  also  normal;  the  lack  of 
it  is  abnormal.  The  chief  function  of  the 
economist  is  therefore  to  increase  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  to  indicate  methods 
of  increasing  efiiciency,  to  bring  into 
fuller  play  all  the  forces  in  the  commun- 
ity which  are  now  making  for  progress. 
He  must,  to  accomplish  this,  cause  the 
nation  to  realize  that  a  higher  self-inter- 
est demands  such  a  use  of  the  present 
that  our  future  prosperity  is  not  endan- 
gered. The  laws  of  economic  health  and 
hygiene  include  such  a  care  of  the  rising 
generation  and  of  present  resources  that 
we  neither  lose  a  third  of  our  male  bread 
winners  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  fifty,  nor  consume  the  products  of 
our  forests  three  times  more  rapidly  than 
we  replace  them.  Our  highest  prosper- 
ity requires  not  old  age  pensioners  but 
old  age  workers ;  not  hillsides  devastated 
with  marvelous  rapidity,  but  a  continued 
renewal  of  the  virgin  growth.  If  at 
any  time,  the  wheels  of  progress  are  be- 
ing slackened  by  a  shortsighted  policy, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  tmdue  monopoly 
power,  the  economist  should  point  out  a 
way  of  escape.  If  periodically  our  finan- 
cial system  breaks  down  or  retards  the 
onward  march  of  progress,  the  economist 
should  not  rest  content  until  he  has  de- 
vised a  more  perfect  system.  At  all  times 
his  first  interest  is  in  prosperity,  and 
his  chief  function  to  see  that  all  the 
forces  making  for  prosperity  have  ample 
scope  to  act.  The  nation  gains  more  by 
increasing  national  prosperity  than  by 
emphasizing  problems  of  distribution  or 
the  evil  resulting  therefrom.  Just  as  the 
physician,  though  striving  primarily  to 
keep  society  in  good  health,  must  stamp 
out  a  pestilence  here  and  an  epidemic 
there,  so  the  economist  must  turn  from 
his  larger  field  relating  to  prosperity  and 
take  cognizance  of  maladjustments  in  the 
social  structure.  Though  the  exception, 
he  dare  no  more  ignore  the  existence  of 
economic  maladjustments  than  the  physi- 
cian dare  overlook  himian  suffering  in  his 
search  for  laws  of  sanitation  and  hy- 
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giene.  If  the  physician  is  to  fulfill  his 
complete  function,  he  must  not  only  be 
able  to  prescribe  rules  of  hygiene,  but  he 
must  also  be  able  to  diagnose  disease  and 
prescribe  specific  remedies.  If  the  econo- 
mist has  a  like  function,  he  should  have 
some  principle  to  guide  him  in  this  devia- 
tion from  the  general  rules  that  deter- 
mine his  action.  When  is  he  justified  in 
turning  his  attention  from  the  general 
problems  of  prosperity  to  the  specific 
problems  of  maladjustment?  What  is 
to  be  his  test  that  something  is  wrong  in 
the  social  organism?  How  is  he  to  know 
that  the  evil  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
lies  within  his  province  or  power  to  cure  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  demands 
a  clearer  view  of  the  relation  of  adjust- 
ment to  maladjustment.  Adjustment  is 
the  harmony  that  has  been  worked  out 
between  man  and  his  environment.  It 
is  measured  in  the  growth  and  regular- 
ity of  production  and  results  in  the  re- 
duction of  costs  and  the  increase  of  in- 
come. In  contrast  with  this,  non-adjust- 
ment represents  the  difficulties  yet  to  be 
overcome.  How  adjustments  have  been 
secured  and  how  non-adjustments  are  to 
be  overcome  are  parts  of  the  same  prob- 
lem and  the  methods  of  the  one  are  those 
of  the  other.  What  is  yet  to  be  done 
involves  the  same  principles  as  that  did 
which  has  already  been  done.  What  has 
made  prosperity  will  if  further  applied 
make  more  prosperity.  There  is  no  need 
of  interference  with  general  economic 
laws  to  secure  it. 

In  contrast  to  either  of  these,  malad- 
justment is  an  actual  reversal  of  prog- 
ress. It  means  the  loss  of  something  al- 
ready acquired,  and  on  the  face  of  things 
there  seems  to  be  an  easy  test  of  its 
presence.  Progress  means  an  increase  of 
income;  maladjustment  should  be  meas- 
ured by  a  decrease.  Were  there  no  move- 
ments of  population  from  nation  to  na- 
tion or  from  country  to  city  and  if  we 
had  reliable  statistics  of  wages  and  prices 
this  test  could  be  applied  and  might  serve 
as  the  basis  upon  which  a  workable  prin- 
ciple of  economic  interference  could  rest. 
As  it  is,  however,  nothing  but  confusion 
results  from  attempts  to  apply  it.  Each 
adherent  of  some  pet  scheme  finds  a  way 
of  arranging  his  facts  and  disarranging 
or  even  distorting  those  of  his  oppo- 


nents so  that  his  argument  seems  con* 
vincing.  In  view  of  this  situation  an- 
other method  is  better  fitted  for  remov- 
ing the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  meas- 
uring maladjustments.  The  proposed 
method  will  have  a  special  justification 
if  it  also  prove  to  be  a  surer  test  of 
maladjustment  than  income.  The  re- 
versal of  progress  may  be  measured  ob- 
jectively in  the  loss  of  material  welfare 
or  subjectively  in  arrested  development 
Reduce  the  welfare  of  any  class  and  they 
fail  to  come  to  their  full  development  or 
approach  it  less  completely  than  they 
formerly  did.  Maladjustment  is  thus  the 
same  as  arrested  development  and  de- 
generation. According  to  the  latest 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  biology,  the 
htunan  germ  cell  contains  at  birth  all  the 
possibilities  of  a  perfect  development,  but 
a  particular  environment  may  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  arrest  the  development  at 
any  stage  of  progress.  The  result  from 
the  race  viewpoint  is  some  form  of  de- 
generacy. 

Like  pain,  degeneration  is  a  danger 
signal  that  something  is  wrong.  If  on 
examination  it  can  be  proven  that  the 
degeneration  lies  in  some  economic  handi- 
cap, t.  e.,  is  environmental,  then  the  econ- 
omist may  feel  assured  that  the  case 
comes  within  his  province.  An  additional 
test  however  is  needed  before  he  diverts 
his  attention  from  general  problems  of 
prosperity  to  the  removal  of  misery.  It 
would  be  futile  for  the  economist  to  use 
up  his  energy  in  combating  degeneration 
if  its  causes  were  not  specific  and  re- 
movable. 

Briefly  stated,  then,  the  principle  of 
economic  interference  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows.  First,  the  test  for  the 
need  of  interference  lies  in  the  presence 
of  some  form  of  degeneration.  Second, 
the  cause  of  the  degeneration  must  lie  in 
some  economic  handicap  and  third,  this 
handicap  must  be  specific  and  removable. 
In  the  late  Boer  War,  for  example,  the 
recruiting  stations  around  Manchester 
rejected  nine  out  of  every  ten  applicants 
because  of  poor  physique.  Three  genera- 
tions in  the  cotton  mills  had  led  to  un- 
mistakable marks  of  degeneration.  Here, 
then,  was  a  cause  for  interference.  De- 
generation was  present,  its  cause  lay  in 
an  economic  handicap  which  had  forced 
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the  children  at  early  years  into  industry 
and  the  cause  was  both  specific  and  re- 
movable. 

A  visit  to  any  slum  district  reveals 
countless  cases  of  degeneration  the  cause 
of  which  lies  in  the  unhealthy  moral  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  congested  dis- 
trict. The  cause,  in  other  words,  is  en- 
vironmental. It  is  furthermore  specific 
and  removable.  Society  has  the  power  to 
admit  sunlight  and  air  to  such  districts. 
The  economist  is  therefore  justified  in 
taking  steps  looking  to  better  tenement 
house  conditions  and  a  better  general  dis- 
tribution of  population.  It  is  now  being 
recognized  that  poverty  is  a  case  of  mal- 
adjustment, and  should  be  viewed  like 
disease,  as  abnormal. 

Will  poverty  meet  the  test  for  eco- 
nomic interference  which  we  have  just 
laid  down?  That  poverty  causes  degen- 
eration needs  no  elaboration.  The  pov- 
erty of  the  poor  literally  leads  to  their 
destruction.  Does  its  cause  lie  in  some 
economic  handicap?  This  we  must  ad- 
mit unless  we  are  willing  to  agree  that 
diflPerences  at  birth  and  not  differences 
in  opportunity  determine  the  eflSciency 
and  success  of  the  adult.  Can  we  go 
still  further  and  apply  our  third  test,  vis., 
are  the  causes  specific  and  removable? 
Here  there  is  ground  for  a  fair  diflPerence 
in  opinion.  Suffice  it  at  this  point  merely 
to  indicate  the  drift  of  scientific  thought 
in  this  field.  The  first  classification  of 
causes  adopted  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  had 
twenty-two  headings  (drink,  immorality, 
shiftlessness  and  inefficiency,  crime  and 
dishonesty,  etc.,  were  included).  In  1899 
the  classification  was  reduced  to  two 
main  headings,  "causes  within  the  fam- 
ily" and  "causes  outside  the  family,"  with 
seven  or  eight  sub-divisions  under  each. 
In  1906  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  at  the  na- 
tional conference,  suggested  a  classifi- 
cation of  only  four  divisions:  ignorance, 
industrial  inefficiency,  exploitation  of  la- 
bor and  defects  in  governmental  super- 
vision of  the  welfare  of  citizens.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  Miss  Brandt  points  out  that 
logic  demands  the  reduction  of  these  four 
cases  to  two,  cutting  out  ignorance  and 
inefficiency  as   results.      She    maintains 


that  "to  some  form  of  exploitation  or  to 
some  defect  in  governmental  efficiency 
most  of  the  circumstances  which  we  com- 
monly regard  as  causes  may  be  ascribed." 
Whether  this  classification  is  too  simple 
or  not  is  perhaps  open  to  question.  But 
in  any  event,  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
by  viewing  poverty  as  a  disease,  having 
its  causes  in  a  poor  environment  and  its 
cures  in  an  improvement  of  environing 
conditions.  In  so  far  then,  as  the  main 
causes  of  poverty  are  environmental,  spe- 
cific and  removable,  they  come  within  the 
purview  of  economics  and  demand  the 
attention  of  economists. 

One  might  multiply  examples  but  those 
given  indicate  the  thought  underlying  the 
principle  of  economic  interference.  There 
is  no  fundamental  reason  why  degenera- 
tion should  continue  in  bur  land  any 
more  than  that  plagues  should  revisit 
it  year  after  year.  But  as  yellow  fever 
did  not  cure  itself,  neither  will  de- 
jg^eneration.  The  extermination  of  the 
scourge  of  yellow  fever  first  required 
considerable  expert  attention.  Science 
had  to  be  called  in  and  public  opinion  had 
to  be  focussed  on  its  extermination.  It 
is  now  claimed  that  yellow  fever  has  vis- 
ited our  shores  for  the  last  time.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  the  economist's  func- 
tion to  focus  public  attention  on  those 
specific  evils  in  society,  like  overcrowd- 
ing, overwork  and  premature  employ- 
ment, which  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  will  not  cure  themselves.  He  must 
be  instrumental  in  crystallizing  public 
opinion  so  that  one  maladjustment  after 
another  gives  way  to  the  determined  ef- 
fort of  society  to  improve  conditions. 
Clearly  seen  evils  can  be  effectively  re- 
moved. This  has  been  true  of  yellow  fever. 
It  is  the  case  with  tuberculosis  and  it  will 
probably  be  the  case  with  intemperance. 
The  economist  must  stand  in  the  front 
ranks  of  those  who  are  moulding  public 
opinion  along  these  lines.  Although  a 
specialist,  he  aspires  to  be  a  power  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  If  public  opinion 
does  not  feel  his  influence,  if  newspapers 
do  not  reflect  his  opinions,  and  if  legis- 
latures do  not  crystallize  into  law  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience,  he  has  failed  to 
justify  his  position  as  one  of  the  forces 
moulding  the  affairs  of  to-day. 


THE  REACTION  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 

UPON  SOCIAL  REFORM 


JANE  ADDAMS 

HULL  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 


Each  generation  of  clergymen,  moral- 
ists, educators,  and  publicists  find  them- 
selves facing  an  inevitable  dilemma,  first 
to  keep  the  young  committed  to  their 
charge  "unspotted  from  the  world,"  and 
second  to  connect  them  with  the  ruthless 
and  materialistic  world  all  about  them,  in 
such  wise,  that  they  may  make  it  the 
theater  for  their  noblest  exploits. 

It  is  fortunate  for  these  teachers  that 
sometime  during  the  "Grolden  Age"  lying 
between  the  years  of  thirteen  and  twenty- 
three  the  most  prosaic  youth  is  seized  by 
a  new  interest  in  remote  and  universal 
ends,  and  that  if  a  clue  be  but  given  him 
by  which  he  may  connect  his  lofty  aims 
with  his  daily  living,  he  himself  will  drag 
the  very  heavens  into  the  most  sordid 
tenement.  The  perpetual  difficulty  con- 
sists in  finding  the  clue  for  him  and  plac- 
ing it  in  his  hands,  for  while  the  greatest 
possible  wrong  is  done  him  if  this  ex- 
panding period  of  human  life  is  not 
seized  upon  for  spiritual  purposes,  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  teaching  is  too  detached 
from  life  it  does  not  result  in  any  psychic 
impulsion  at  all.  Youth  invariably  be- 
comes impatient  of  a  creed  which  does 
not  afford  a  guide  to  actual  conduct,  and 
it  must  be  grand,  vague  and  noble  con- 
duct at  that ! 

We  are  obliged  to  admit,  however,  that 
in  many  cases  both  the  school  and  the 
church  have  failed  to  perform  this  office 
for  him,  and  that  thousands  of  young 
people  in  every  great  city  are  either 
frankly  hedonistic,  or  are  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  for  themselves  a  satis- 
factory code  of  morals.  They  cast  about 
in  libraries,  in  settlements  and  in  theaters 
for  the  clue  which  shall  connect  their 
loftiest  hopes  with  their  actual  living. 

Several  years  ago  a  committee  of  lads 
came  to  see  me  in  order  to  complain  of 
a  certain  high-school  principal  because 
"He  never  talks  to  us  about  life."  When 
urged  to  make  a  clearer  statement  they 
added,  "He  never  asks  us  what  we  are 
going  to  be,  we  can't  get  a  word  out  of 
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him,  excepting  lessons  and  keeping  quiet 
in  the  halls." 

Of  the  dozens  of  young  women  who 
have  begged  me  to  make  a  connection  for 
them  between  their  dreams  of  social  use- 
fulness and  their  actual  living,  I  recall  one 
of  the  many  whom  I  had  sent  back  to  her 
clerg)rman,  returning  with  this  remark: 
"His  only  suggestion  was  that  I  should 
be  responsible  every  Sunday  for  fresh 
flowers  upon  the  altar.  I  did  that  when 
1  was  fifteen  and  liked  it  then  but  when 
you  have  come  back  from  college  and  are 
twenty-two  years  old,  it  doesn't  quite  fit 
in  with  the  vigorous  efforts  you  have  been 
told  are  necessary,  in  order  to  make  our 
social  relations  more  Christian." 

That  old  desire  to  achieve,  to  capture 
the  world,  seizes  the  ardent  youth  of  to- 
day with  a  stern  command  to  bring  about 
juster  social  conditions.  They  are  im- 
patient with  "rose  water  for  the  plague" 
prescriptions,  and  insist  upon  something 
strenuous  and  vital.  It  would  se^m  a 
golden  opportunity  for  those  to  whom  is 
committed  the  task  of  spiritual  instruc- 
tion, for  to  preach  and  seek  justice  in 
human  affairs  is  one  of  the  oldest  obliga- 
tions of  religion  and  morality.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  attach 
this  teaching  to  the  contemporary  world, 
and  really  to  believe  that  "if  the  hydraulic 
force  of  religion  could  be  turned  into  con- 
duct, there  is  nothing  which  it  could  not 
accomplish." 

The  particular  faith  from  which  it  is 
preached  is  not  so  important  as  that  it 
should  be  connected  with  actual  social 
movements,  in  such  wise,  that  the 
eager  youth  might  feel  a  tug  upon 
his  faculties  and  a  sense  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  moral  life  about 
him.  The  youth  of  Jewish  birth  has 
been  taught  that  prophets  and  states- 
men for  three  thousand  years  declared 
Jehovah  to  be  a  God  of  Justice  who  hated 
oppression  and  desired  righteousness 
more  than  sacrifice.  But  there  is  no  real 
appeal  to  his  spirit  of  moral  adventure 
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unless  he  is  told  that  the  most  stirring 
attempts  to  translate  justice  into  the  mod- 
em social  order  have  been  inaugurated 
and  carried  forward  by  men  of  his  own 
race,  and  that  until  he  joins  in  the  con- 
temporary manifestations  of  that  attempt, 
he  is  recreant  to  his  highest  traditions  and 
obligations. 

The  Christian  youth  has  been  taught 
that  man's  heart-breaking  adventure  to 
find  justice  in  the  order  of  the  universe, 
moved  the  God  of  Heaven  himself  to 
send  a  mediator  in.  order  that  the  justice 
man  craves  and  the  mercy  by  which  alone 
he  can  endure  his  weakness,  might  be 
reconciled,  but  he  will  not  make  the  doc- 
trine his  own  until  he  reduces  it  to  ac- 
tion and  tries  at  one  and  the  same  time 
to  "do  justice"  and  to  "love  mercy,"  real- 
izing in  his  own  experience  that  the  order 
can  never  be  reversed. 

If  your  youth  calls  himself  an 
"evolutionist"  (it  is  rather  hard  to 
find  a  name  for  this  youth,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  him  and  a 
fine  fellow  he  often  is),  he  knows 
of  that  long  struggle  beginning  with 
the  earliest  tribal  effort  to  establish  just 
relations  between  man  and  man,  and  that 
after  all  justice  can  be  worked  out  upon 
this  earth  only  by  those  who  will  not  tol- 
erate a  wrong  to  the  feeblest  member  of 
the  community,  and  that  it  will  become  a 
social  force  in  proportion  only  as  men 
steadfastly  desire  it  and  establish  it. 

If  the  young  people  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  this  varied  religious  instruction 
have  also  been  stirred  to  action,  or  rather 
if  the  instruction  has  been  given  validity 
because  it  has  been  attached  to  conduct, 
then  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to 
bring  about  certain  social  reforms  in 
America,  which  now  seem  so  impossible. 

The  whole  agitation  for  state  indus- 
trial insurance  may  afford  a  good  ex- 
ample. In  one  year  in  the  German  Em- 
pire one  hundred  thousand  children  were 
cared  for  through  money  paid  from  the 
state  insurance  fund  to  their  widowed 
mothers  and  invalided  fathers.  Certainly 
we  shall  have  to  bestir  ourselves  if  we 
would  care  for  the  victims  of  the  indus- 
trial order  as  well  as  other  nations  do, 
and  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  exhort  a  care 
for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  from  the 
point  of  view  of  all  religions,  or  from  that 


evolutionary  standpoint  which  asserts  that 
a  sound  physique  is  the  only  basis  of 
progress,  and  that  to  guard  the  mothers 
of  the  race  is  simple  sanity. 

And  yet  from  lack  of  preaching  of 
these  varied  creeds  we  do  not  unite  for 
action  because  we.  are  not  stirred  to  act 
at  all,  and  protective  legislation  in  Ameri- 
ca is  shamefully  inadequate. 

We  say  in  despair  sometimes  that  be- 
cause we  are  a  people  who  hold  such 
varied  creeds  there  are  not  enough  of 
one  religious  faith  to  secure  anything, 
but  the  truth  is  that  it  is  easy  to  unite  for 
action  people  whose  hearts  have  once 
been  filled  by  the  fervor  of  that  willing 
devotion,  which  religion  always  generates 
in  the  human  breast,  from  whatever  creed 
it  may  be  preached.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  enlarge  a  moral  concept,  but  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  give  it  to  an  adult  for 
the  first  time  as  those  of  you,  for  instance,, 
who  have  had  experience  with  certaii> 
legislators  can  testify.  We  are  failing  to- 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  industrial 
life  with  courage  and  success  simply  be- 
cause we  do  not  realize  that  unless  we 
establish  some  of  that  humane  legislation,, 
which  has  its  roots  in  a  consideration  for 
human  life,  our  industrialism  itself  wiU 
fall  behind.  It  is  suffering  from  inbreed- 
ing, growing  ever  more  unrestrained  and 
more  ruthless.  It  would  seem  obvious  that 
in  order  to  secure  relief  in  a  community 
dominated  by  commercial  ideals,  that  an 
appeal  must  be  made  to  the  old  moral 
sanctions  for  human  conduct,  that  we 
must  reach  motives  more  substantial  and 
enduring  than  the  mere  fieeting  experi- 
ences of  one  phase  of  modem  industry 
which  vainly  imagines  that  its  growth 
would  be  curtailed  if  the  health  of  its 
employes  were  guarded  by  the  state. 

And  yet  when  we  attempt  to  appeal  ta 
these  old  sanctions,  the  conclusion  is  often 
forced  upon  us  that  they  have  not  been 
ingrained  in  the  present  generation,  that 
they  have  never  been  worked  over  into 
character,  that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon 
when  they  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  arg^uments  of  commercialism,  that  the 
colors  of  the  flag  flying  over  the  fort  of 
our  spiritual  resources  wash  out  and  dis- 
appear when  the  storm  actually  breaks. 

It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  church  and 
the  school,  because  they  are  so  reluctant 
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to  admit  that  conduct  is  the  supreme  and 
efficient  test  of  moral  validity,  had  turned 
over  to  commercialism  itself  the  teach- 
ings upon  our  most  vexed  social  prob- 
lems. To  the  credit  of  commercialism  be 
it  said  that  it  has  boldly  stepped  in  and  so 
far  as  people  will  pay  for  it,  is  entering 
the  field  as  moral  instructor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  period  when  the  stage  is 
becoming  the  most  successful  popular 
teacher  in  public  morals.  Many  times  the 
perplexed  hero  reminds  one  of  Emerson's 
description  of  Margaret  Fuller,  "I  don't 
know  where  I  am  going,  follow  me,"  but 
nevertheless  the  stage  is  dealing  with 
these  moral  themes  in  which  the  public  is 
most  interested.  This  may  have  come 
about  largely  through  the  very  exigencies 
of  dramatic  art.  The  playwrights  must 
at  least  reduce  their  creeds  to  action,  they 
must  translate  their  beliefs  into  interesting 
conversation,  if  they  are  to  be  played  at  all. 

While  many  young  people  and  older 
ones  as  well  go  to  the  theater  if  only  to 
see  represented  and  to  hear  discussed  the 
themes  which  seem  to  them  so  tragically 
important,  there  is  no  doubt  that  what 
they  hear  there,  flimsy  and  poor  as  it 
often  is,  easily  becomes  their  actual  moral 
guide.  In  moments  of  moral  crisis,  they 
turn  to  the  sayings  of  the  hero  who  found 
himself  in  a  similar  plight.  The  sayings 
may  not  be  profound,  but  they  are  at  least 
applicable  to  conduct.  It  would  be  a 
striking  result  if  the  teachings  of  the  con- 
temporaneous stage  should  at  last  afford 
the  moral  platform  upon  which  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  community  would 
unite  for  common  action  in  matters  of  so- 
cial reform.  This  platform  would  be 
adopted,  not  because  the  teachings  of  the 
stage  had  of  necessity  been  fine,  but  be- 
cause they  had  made  an  appeal  for  jus- 
tice and  fair  play  in  our  social  relations 
and  had  at  the  same  time  reduced  this 
appeal  to  suggestions  for  actual  conduct. 
A  dozen  plays  are  on  the  stage  at  the 
present  moment  whose  titles  might  easily 
be  translated  into  a  proper  heading  for  a 
sociological  lecture  or  a  sermon : 

1.  The  Battle  might  he  called  The  Need 
for  Model  Tenements. 

2.  The  Melting  Pot,  The  Value  of  Immigra- 
tion. 

3.  The  Easiest  Way,  The  Entrenchments 
ef  The  Social  Evil. 


4.  The  Strong  People,  A  Strike  and  Its  Un* 
fair  Suppression. 

5.  The  Man  of  the  Hour,  An  Effort  to  Com- 
hat  Municipal  Corruption. 

6.  The  Lion  and  The  Mouse,  The  Ruthless 
Methods  of  Big  Business. 

7.  The  Dawn  of  a  To-Morrow,  Optimism 
as  a  Rectifier  of  Social  Wrongs. 

8.  The  Third  Degree,  The  Sweating  in 
Police  Ck)urts  Resulting  in  False  Confessions^ 

9.  Salvation  Nell  has  heen  called  rightly 
or  wrongly  The  Divine  Comedy  of  the  Poor. 

10.  The  Writing  on  the  WaU,  An  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Methods  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Administering  Its  Property. 

11.  Sampson,  The-  Results  of  Frenzied 
Finance. 

12.  The  Flag  Station,  The  Accidents  Re- 
sulting from  Long  Hours  of  Lahor. 

This  list  does  not  even  mention  the  plays 
of  Ibsen,  Shaw,  and  Hauptman,  which 
deal  so  directly  with  moral  issues  that 
the  moralists  themselves  wince  under 
their  teachings  and  declare  them  brutal. 

Educators,  moralists,  clergymen,  pub- 
licists, all  of  us  forget  how  very  early  we 
are  in  the  experiment  of  founding  a  first 
civilization  in  this  trying  climate  of 
America,  and  that  we  afe  making  the  ex- 
periment in  the  most  materialistic  period 
of  all  history,  having  as  our  last  court  of 
appeal  against  that  materialism,  only  the 
wonderful  and  inexplicable  instinct  for 
justice  which  resides  in  the  heart  of  man. 
This  instinct  may  be  cultivated  or  neg- 
lected as  we  choose  to  give  it  opportunity 
for  expression,  and  it  is  never  so  irresist- 
ible as  when  the  heart  is  young. 

It  is  as  if  we  ignored  a  wistful  crea- 
ture who  walked  through  our  city  streets 
calling  out,  "I  am  the  spirit  of  youths 
with  me  all  things  are  possible."  We 
fail  to  understand  what  he  wants  or  even 
to  see  that  he  is  caught  into  all  sorts  of 
movements  for  social  amelioration,  some 
of  them  abortive  and  foolish  simply  be- 
cause they  appeal  to  him  as  an  effort  to 
moralize  our  social  relations.  We  may 
either  feed  the  divine  fire  of  youth  with 
the  historic  ideals  and  dogmas  which  are 
after  all  the  most  precious  possessions  of 
the  race,  or  we  may  smother  it  by  plati- 
tudes and  heavy  discourses.  We  may 
listen  to  the  young  voice  rising  clear 
above  the  roar  of  industrialism  and  the 
prudent  counsels  of  commercialism,  or 
we  may  become  hypnotized  by  the  sud- 
den new  emphasis  placed  upon  wealth  and 
power  and  forget  the  supremacy  of  spir« 
itual  forces  in  men's  affairs. 


CREATING  THE 

NEWEST  STEEL 

CITY 

GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAYLOR 

Accustomed  as  Americans  of  this  day 
are  to  rapid  accomplishment,  not  one  who 
visits  the  suddenly  created  town  of  Gary 
at  the  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan 
fails  to  experience  a  new  thrill  of  amaze- 
ment. The  story  of  this  marvelous 
achievement  of  the  steel  industry  has 
been  frequently  told.  The  purpose  in 
these  pages  is  not  merely  to  repeat  the 
wonder  tale  of  Gary's  magic  growth — 
steel  plant  and  town — but  to  present  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  framework  and  struc- 
ture of  the  place  and  its  rising  social 
agencies,  with  some  impressions  of  how 
these  serve  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  gath- 
ering population. 

Gary  is  not  quite  three  years  old.  In 
April.  1905,  the  region  was  a  waste  of 
rolling  sand  dunes  sparsely  covered  with 
scrub  oak  and  interspersed  with  ponds 
and  marshes.  To-day  there  is  a  great 
steel  plant  covering  approximately  a 
square  mile,   equipped   with   a  made-to- 


order  harbor  for  the  great  ore  freighters, 
and  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  with 
fifteen  miles  of  paved  streets,  twenty-five 
miles  of  cement  sidewalks,  two  million 
dollars'  worth  of  residences  completed 
and  occupied,  a  sewer  system,  water  and 
gas  plants,  electric  lighting,  a  national 
and  a  state  bank,  six  hotels,  three  dailies, 
and  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  fine  pub- 
lic schools,  several  substantial  church 
edifices,  ten  denominations  represented  in 
church  organizations,  and  many  well  ap- 
pointed stores  and  shops  handling  prac- 


tically  all  the  commodities  that  a  good 
sized  city  usually  needs.  There  are 
forty-six  lawyers,  twenty-four  physicians, 
six  dentists  and  two  veterinarians.  A 
thriving  Commercial  Qub  is  aggressive- 
ly boosting  the  town. 

Situated  on  the  main  lines  of  five  great 
trunk  railroads,  no  less  than  fifty  trains 
a  day  stop  at  Gary,  to  say  nothing  of 
frequent  service  by  interurban  trolleys. 

This  mere  enumeration  is  enough  to 
show  an  astonishing  growth  from  the 
wilderness  of  three  years  ago.  A  visit 
proves  far  more  convincing.  To  walk  two 
miles  along  a  fine  business  street  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  width,  well  paved  with  grani- 
toid, lined  on  both  sides  with  eighteen 
foot  cement  sidewalks  and  flanked  by 
well  built  fire-proof  business  buildings; 
to  be  told  that  no  more  land  is  for  sale 
on  this  thoroughfare;  to  glance  up  the 
side  streets  and  see  block  after  block  of 
attractive  residences ;  to  watch  the  busy 
crowds  hurrying  back  and  forth  on 
Broadway;  and,  above  all,  to  talk  with 
energetic  business  men  of  the  place,  who 
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look  you  straight  in  the  eye  and  quietly 
assure  you  that  in  a  few  more  years  this 
new  capital  of  the  steel  industry  will  sur- 
pass Indianapolis  as  the  largest  city  in 
Indiana — well,  merely  to  spend  a  day  in 
the  place  is  to  find  incredulity  vanishing 
as  completely  as  the-  wilderness  itself. 

Turn  northward,  retrace  your  steps, 
and  the  underlying  reason  of  your  newly 
acquired  faith,  the  economic  basis  of  it 
all,  takes  definite  shape  before  your  eyes. 
Here  is  the  real  fact  which  gives  solid 
substance  to  the  community  you  have 
thus  far  accepted  because  your  eyes  told 
you  to,  but  which  until  now  you  could 
not  explain.  At  the  northern  terminus  of 
Gary's  Broadway  is  the  entrance  to  a 
steel  plant  destined  soon  to  be  the  largest 
in  America.  Here  the  finger  of  unerring 
calculation  has  located  the  geographical 
spot  where  greatest  economy  dictates  the 
assembling  of  raw  material,  and  the  cen- 
ter of  distribution  for  finished  steel.  Be- 
hef  in  Gary  and  its  future  as  a  com- 
munity, then,  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
belief  of  the  shrewd  and  farsighted  men 
directing  America's  steel  production,  that 
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this  is  the  place  at  which  to  concentrate 
in  one  great  plant  the  sum  of  all  the  best 
methods  and  processes  elsewhere  demon- 
strated— ^that  here  is  the  spot  to  embody 
the  present  acme  of  efficiency  and  econo- 
my in  the  making  of  steel.  The  thor- 
oughness of  this  belief  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that,  acting  upon  it  immediately, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
without  hesitation  has  poured  out  during 
the  last  two  years  $42,000,000  and  soon 
will  have  spent  a  total  of  $75,000,000  to 
build  its  plant,  create  a  harbor  for  its 
ore  and  fuel  boats,  and  provide  a  town 
for  its  army  of  workers. 

Even  these  millions,  spent  "to  clip  a 
few  vital  seconds  from  the  birth  throes 
of  a  steel  rail,"  as  a  recent  writer  has  put 
it,  are  said  to  be  only  a  half  or  a  third 
of  the  total  which  will  eventually  be  in- 
vested to  place  this  new  Pittsburgh  on 
its  level  of  maximum  output. 

The  story  of  how  the  plant  has  thus 
far  been  constructed,  how  it  has  actually 
been  cheaper  to  add  to  its  site  by  filling 
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in  a  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  how  a  river 
and  a  hundred  miles  of  railroad  track 
were  incidentally  shoved  around  so  the 
site  would  fit  the  mill,  how  the  very  ar- 
rangement of  the  plant  spells  economy, 
how  the  route  the  stuff  travels  from  ore 
to  finished  steel  has  been  straightened  out 
to  save  the  delay  of  sharp  curves  and  re- 
versals of  direction,  how  thrift  has  ban- 
ished smoke  and  its  waste — ^giving  the 
town  a  by-product  of  sunshine,  blue  sky 
and  clean  air,  how  enormous  power  is 
gained  from  what  were  formerly  the 
waste  gases  of  blast  furnaces,  how  "a 
thousand  short  cuts"  have  been  lumped 
into  tremendous  saving — ^the  story  of  all 
this  fascinates  and  thrills. 

The  belief  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  this  new  location  for  great 
industrial  development  is  measured  not 
alone  by  the  great  mill  already  beginning 
its  work.  To  assure  for  decades  to  come 
space  in  which  this  mill  and  its  various 
departments  may  expand,  to  provide  sites 
for     many     subsidiary     manufacturing 
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plants  which  make  large  use  of  steel,  and 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  popula- 
tion of  workers,  a  great  tract  of  nearly 
twenty  square  miles  has  been  acquired, 
the  shore  frontage  on  Lake  Michigan 
being  eight  consecutive  miles.  Already 
located  and  in  operation  on  this  tract 
are  the  works  of  the  Universal  Port- 
land Cement  Company,  and  the  repair 
shops  of  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and 
Eastern  Raih-oad — a  Steel  Corporation 
road.  Extensive  sites  for  large  plants  of 
the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany   and    the    American    Locomotive 


Company  have  been  selected,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  the  American  Bridge 
Company,  and  the  American  Tin  Plate 
Company  are  expected  soon  to  become 
members  of  this  great  industrial  group. 

In  the  various  parts  of  the  steel  plant 
itself  at  least  14,000  men  will  be  em- 
ployed. The  combined  working  force  of 
the  establishments  now  constructed,  or 
whose  location  is  practically  determined, 
is  likety  to  number  well  up  toward  four 
or  five  times  that  total. 

So  much  for  the  industrial  basis  under- 
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lying  Gary  as  a  community.  The  condi- 
tions of  work,  the  ever  increasing  part 
played  by  machinery,  the  lessening  of 
manual  toil,  the  greater  precision  in 
handling  material  and  directing  proc- 
esses, the  better  protection  of  the  work- 
man at  his  work — all  the  provision  for 
this  interplay  of  hand  and  mind  with 
machine  must  here  be  left  without  men- 
tion. 

What  of  Gary,  the  town,  and  the  com- 
munity of  people?  To  sketch  its  rise 
and  structure  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article.  To  readers  familiar  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey  and  its  thorough- 
going method,  the  present  article  will  be 
seen  to  be  merely  a  fragmentary  sugges- 
tion that  here  at  Gary  is  the  opportunity 
for  a  striking  comparative  study.  The 
Pittsburgh  Survey  was  a  close  range  anal- 
ysis of  the  social,  civic,  and  industrial 
conditions  of  the  Pennsylvania  steel  dis- 
trict. It  not  only  "blue  printed"  the  pres- 
ent Pittsburgh  region  but  in  some  meas- 
ure traced  the  incoming  flow  of  peoples 
and  the  gradual  evolution  of  conclusions. 
It  took  account  of  a  community  wherein 
the  steel  industry  grew  piecemeal  by  add- 
ing this  part  and  that  process — its  growth 
continually  subject  to  the  more  or  less 
rigid  conditions  imposed  by  a  long  estab- 
lished city.  The  growth  of  the  various 
plants  was,  in  most  cases,  not  so  rapid  as 
to  require  any  special  housing  provision 
other  than  that  which  haphazardly  might 
be  supplied  from  time  to  time  by  the  com- 
pany or  outsiders.  In  some  of  the  plants 
themselves,  the  installation  of  larger  and 
larger  machinery  and  more  extensive 
trackage  was  riot  accompanied  by  any  in- 
crease in  the  area  covered.  Under  these 
conditions  the  leeway  and  "give"  were 
wrenched  from  the  human  element.  If 
tracks  were  needed  in  a  passageway  pre- 
viously used  only  by  workmen  afoot,  the 
tracks  came  in,  no  additional  passage- 
way was  provided,  and  the  workmen  be- 
gan dodging  the  shrieking  little  locomo- 
tives as  best  they  could. 

Here  in  Gary  all  is  different.  Planned 
at  the  outset  on  an  enormous  scale,  it 
was  unnecessary  even  remotely  to  con- 
sider space  limitations.  The  visitor  is 
impressed  with  the  elbow  room,  and  the 


absence  of  a  dingy  clutter  such  as  char- 
acterizes the  average  Pittsburgh  steel 
mill.  Men  have  light  in  which  to  see 
their  work,  room  in  which  to  do  it,  and 
an  orderly  arrangement  that  means  as 
much  for  safety  as  any  of  the  protection 
devices  which  have  been  installed. 

In  Gary,  the  town,  too,  there  was 
absolutely  unhampered  opportunity  to 
arrange  the  streets,  provide  the  funda- 
mental necessities  of  community  life^ 
determine  the  character  of  its  houses  and 
predestine  the  lines  of  growth,  all  in  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  way.  The 
growth  of  the  town  through  the  various 
stages  of  sand  dunes,  tents  and  shacks, 
the  latter  made  out  of  boards,  tar  paper, 
canvas  and  anything  else  at  hand,  to  the 
present  community  as  briefly  outlined  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  is  no  less  be- 
wildering— and  in  many  respects  is  even 
more  interesting — than  the  creation  of  the 
great  mill.  The  Gary  of  to-day,  with  all 
its  substantial  buildings,  shows  many  evi- 
dences of  the  successive  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment. Many  of  the  shacks  hastily 
thrown  together  are  still  occupied  by  the 
workmen  and  immigrant  laborers  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  construction, 
and  several  tents,  reinforced  by  a  few 
boards  and  a  little  banking  of  sand 
against  their  walls  as  a  feeble  protection 
against  winter  cold,  are  yet  serving  as 
habitations. 

The  officials  of  the  steel  company  say 
frankly  that  the  building  of  the  town  was 
incidental,  that  their  main  concern  was 
to  construct  a  steel  plant,  and  that  city- 
making  was  a  side  issue  into  which  neces- 
sity alone  drove  them.  They  must  have 
a  place  for  their  employes  to  live.  This 
could  not  be  expected  to  develop  at  all 
proportionately  to  the  sudden  need,  un- 
less the  company  assumed  much  of  the 
responsibility.  Moreover,  a  haphazard 
town  would  certainly  prove  an  ineflScient 
one  in  serving  the  daily  life  and  needs 
of  the  men  whose  brains  and  muscle  mean 
the  real  ongo  of  the  mill.  An  inefficient 
town,  therefore,  in  some  degree  would 
throw  a  paralyzing  spell  into  this  place 
designed  to  be  the  very  citadel  of  econo- 
my and  efficiency  in  steel  production.    A 
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wholesome  town  was  recognized  as  essen- 
tial. 

The  Cxary  Land  Company,  a  subsidiary 
corporation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  was  formed  to  secure  the 
great  tract  of  land  to  serve  the  present 
and  long  future  ne^ds  of  steel  plant, 
town,  and  subsidiary  manufacturing  in- 
terests. Upon  this  company  was  thus 
thrown  the  work  of  making  the  town. 
The  holdings  of  the  land  company  form 
a  strip  along  Lake  Michigan,  extending 
from  Indiana  Harbor  eastward  some 
eight  miles,  if  land  now  to  be  ac- 
quired is  included,  and  averaging  two 
miles  in  width — ^about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  wide  at  the  site^of  plant  and 
town.  Almost  in  the  center  of  this  strip 
is  the  mill.  At  the  la tter's' eastern  edge 
is  the  harbor  slip,  250  feet  wide,  extend- 
ing over  half  a  mile  in  t!oir)  the  shore, 
affording  berth  lor  half-a-v!'«zen  12,000- 
ton  ore  freighters  and  equipped  with  a 
750-foot  turning  basin  at  its  inner  ter- 
minus. Just  west  of  the  mill  are  the 
repair  yards  and  shops  of  the  Chicago, 
Lake  Shore  and  Eastern  Railroad.  Ad- 
joining them  on  the  south  is  the  site 
selected  for  the  great  plant  of  the  Amer- 
ican Car  and  Foundry  Company.  East 
of  the  mill  and  just  across  the  harbor 
slip  extensive  coke  ovens  to  serve  tl:** 
mill  are  contemplated.  South  of  these 
and  southeast  of  the  mill  is  the  site  de- 
termined within  the  last  few  weeks  for  the 
big  works  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  • 

Directly  south  of  the  mill  is  the  so- 
called  subdivision  no.  i  laid  out  by  the 
Gary  Land  Company.  The  company  itself 
has  erected  506  dwellings  and  is  selling 
lots  for  business  and  residential  purposes, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  wljich  will 
be  detailed  later.  Subdivision  no.  i  is 
the  only  part  of  its  holdings  which  has 
been  plotted  into  lots  by  the  company. 
Adjoining  subdivision  no.  i  on  the  south 
are  smaller  tracts  owned  by  real  estate 
\  dealers,  who  are  rapidly  selHug  the  lots 
they  have  plotted.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  Gary  subdivision  no.  i  is  the 
most  central  position  with  reference  to 
the  mill  and  other  plants  of  the  town. 

The  street  plan  of  this  subdivision  and 


of  the  others  thus  far  laid  out,  is  the  old 
rectangular  checkerboard  system,  with- 
out the  slightest  variation  from  its  rigid 
lines.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  matters, 
the  character  of  Gary's  development  is 
naturally  being  determined  by  the  com- 
pany, controlling  as  it  docs  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  town.  Enquiry 
as  to  whether  any  street  plan  other  than 
the  rectangular  checkerboard  was  con- 
sidered, makes  it  evident  that,  while  some 
thought  was  given  to  the  subject  by  the 
company,  no  expert  advice  was  sought 
from  professional  city  planners.  There 
was  very  little  in  the  region's  topography 
to  suggest  the  desirability  of  curved 
street  lines,  either  from  artistic  motive 
or  from  the  economic  desire  to  avoid  ex- 
pensive levelling.  Indeed  the  convenience 
and  attractiveness  of  the  rectangular 
street  scheme  of  one  of  Chicago's  best 
known  and  oldest  suburbs  was  instanced 
to  the  enquirer  in  justification  of  Gary's 
street  plan. 

Beautiful  trees  line  the  streets  of  the 
suburb  referred  to  and  form  no  small 
part  of  its  attractiveness.  It  is  therefore 
interesting  to  learA  of  the  pains  the 
company  is  taking  to  find  out  by  experi- 
ment what  species  of  trees  will  prove 
most  satisfactory  in  Gary's  sandy  soil. 
The  citizens  of  the  town,  too.  are  alive 
to  the  desirability  of  tree  planting.  With 
more  zeal.tTian  reason  they  recently  agi- 
tated for  an  ordinance  making  tree 
planting  compulsory,  but  readily  saw  the 
wisdom  of  delay,  pending  the  experi- 
ments of  the  company  and  the  working 
out  of  some  scientific  and  harmonious 
scheme. 

The  whole  street  scheme  of  Gary — 
in  fact  the  whole  plan  of  the  place — 
hangs  on  the  main  thoroughfare,  Broad- 
way. The  idea  of  a  civic  center  with  a 
grouping  of  public  buildings  seems  not 
to  have  occurred  to  those  who  designed 
the  town.  With  the  steel  plant  foremost 
in  mind,  and  the  town  incidental,  it  is 
natural  that  the  main  fact  in  Gary's 
town  plan  is  a  broad  street  leading 
straight  south  from  the  mill  entrance. 
Already  it  is  paved  three  miles  and 
more.    Up  this  great  artery  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  and   down   it  at  night,   sweep   the 
throngs  of  workers. 

Even  with  the  mill  entrance  as  the 
focal  point,  the  question  arises  whether 
some  advantage  might  not  have  been 
gained  through  at  least  two  diagonal 
streets,  one  leading  southeast  and  the 
other  southwest.  Economy  is  the  key- 
note in  Gary  industrialism.  In  the 
plant  itself,  the  right  angle  was  abolished 
in  locating  the  various  units.  "The  plac- 
ing of  these,"  to  quote  a  recent  article* 
on  Gary's  engineering  achievement,  "was 
dictated  by  the  speed  a  laboring  loco- 
motive can  make  on  a  curving  switch 
track.  .  .  .  Instead  of  setting  the  blast 
furnaces  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  tracks  serving  them,  they  were 
placed  at  an  angle  of  twenty-two  de- 
grees, allowing  a  200- foot  radius  for  the 
entering  switch."  This  to  relieve  the 
locomotive  and  achieve  speed.  The 
moment  wasted,  the  break  in  continuity 
of  process,  and  the  unnecessary  loss  of 
heat  which  must  be  regained — all  spell 
inefficiency.  This  same  principle  seems 
not  to  have  been  worked  out  in  the 
street  scheme  of  the  town.  The  sum 
of  moments  lost  and  communication  re- 
tarded by  the  necessity  of  always  travel- 
ling a  right  angle  seems  not  to  have  been 
computed. 

If  any  advantage  might  be  found  in 
the  two  diagonal  streets  suggested,  the 
same  advantage  would  in  varying  degree 
be  found  in  otiiers  leading  from  the  gates 
of  the  other  plants  now  building,  and 
yet  to  be  built  on  the  sites  already  fixed, 
to  the  parts  of  town  which  under  the 
existing  plan  can  only  be  reached  by 
travelling  a  right  angle.  All  of  this 
takes  into  consideration  only  the  ease 
and  directness  of  access  between  work 
and  home;  a  few  diagonal  streets — ^per- 
haps the  same  ones — might  greatly  facil- 
itate the  natural  relations  of  one  part 
of  town  with  the  rest. 

The  argument  which  is  advanced  with 
more  or  less  weight  against  any  varia- 
tion from  the  rectangular  street  plan  is 
that  property  must  be  cut  up  into  pieces 
of  awkward  shape  and  consequently  less- 
er value.     If  this  loss  can  be  shown  to 
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more  than  balance  the  saving  in  time 
and  directness  to  be  gained  by  a  few 
diagonal  streets,  the  present  street  plan 
of  Gary  will  of  course  square  to  the  effi- 
ciency test  to  which  everything  else  in 
plant  and  town  seems  to  be  put. 

Efficiency  in  town,  it  has  already  been 
said,  was  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  steel  plant.  TTiis  town 
efficiency  will  be  made  apparent  many 
times  in  this  article.  The  efficiency  of 
the  street  plan  is  called  into  question  at 
this  point  because  the  street  plan  is  part 
of  that  fundamental  town  structure  upon 
which  all  else  rests. 

Broadway,  which  is  100  feet  wide, 
and  Fifth  avenue,  which  crosses  Broad- 
way at  right  angles  in  the  northern  part 
of  subdivision  no.  I  and  is  80  feet  wide, 
are  the  two  principal  streets  plotted  for 
business  purposes.  The  next  street  to 
Broadway,  paralleling  it  on  east  and 
west,  are  also  reserved  for  business. 
Excepting  Broadway  and  Fifth  avenue 
all  streets  are  60  feet  in  width.  Along 
all  streets  but  the  four  business  streets 
a  building  line  of  20,  25,  or  35  feet  is 
established.  This  has  been  observed  in 
the  building  of  company  houses,  and 
each  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  lot  stip- 
ulates its  observance  in  any  building  to 
be  erected.  An  alley,  in  most  cases  30 
feet  wide,  runs  the  long  way  in  the  cen- 
ter of  each  block.  Th  lots  in  the  resi- 
dence districts  are  mostly  30  by  150  feet. 
A  few  are  only  25  feet  wide  and  the 
length  of  some  is  only  125  feet.  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  allows  for  a  good-sized 
back  yard,  but  that  the  space  between 
houses  is  not  likely  to  be  considerable. 
The  proportion  of  a  lot  which  may  be 
covered  by  buildings,  and  the  number  of 
buildings  to  be  permitted  on  a  lot,  do 
not  seem  as  yet  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
building  code  of  the  town.  Lots  on 
the  business  streets  are  uniformly  125 
feet  in  length.  On  Broadway  and 
Fifth  avenue  they  are  25'  feet  wide; 
on  the  two  other  business  streets 
paralleling  Broadway  they  are  30  feet 
wide.  The  typical  block  is  600  feet  in 
length,  permitting  40  lots  of  30  feet 
width  in  the  residence  district.  Street 
paving  is  granitoid  on  two  miles  of 
Broadway,  and  concrete,  brick  or  mac- 
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adam  on  the  fifteen  miles  of  other 
streets  already  paved. 

In  the  provision  of  the  fundamental 
utilities  to  serve  the  necessities  of  the 
population,  efficiency  and  amplitude  are 
manifest  in  marked  degree.  With  nc 
permanent  population  yet  on  the  ground 
and  even  before  the  streets  were  laid,  the 
company  immediately  constructed  sewer 
and  water  systems  large  enough  for 
years  to  come.  Of  primary  importance  is 
the  fact  that  all  sewers  and  water  mains 
are  laid  in  the  alleys,  so  that  in  the  future 
there  will  be  little  need  of  tearing  up  the 
streets  to  make  repairs  or  new  installa- 
tion. 

The  cost  of  sewers  and  paving  has 
been  distributed  over  the  lots  in  the 
subdivision,  being  included  in  the  price 
of  each  so  that  there  is  no  assessment 
for  these  improvements.  The  sewer 
system  can  readily  be  extended  to  the 
subdivision  not  owned  and  developed  by 
the  company,  assessment  on  the  lots  de- 
fraying the  cost. 

Water  supply  is  furnished  by  the  Gary 
Heat,   Light  and  Water  Company,   an- 
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other  subsidiary  company  of  the  steel 
corporation.  It  furnishes  also,  as  its 
name  implies,  electric  lighting  and  gas. 
There  is  a  provision  that  ownership  of 
these  public  utility  plants  may  be  ac- 
quired hereafter  by  the  city.  For  water 
supply  a  three  mile  tunnel  six  feet  in 
diameter  extends  a  mile  and  a  half  into 
Lake  Michigan.  Its  shore  end  is  at  the 
pumping  station — this  and  a  500,000 
gallon  water  tower  in  the  park  site  west 
of  Broadway.  Already  twenty-five  miles 
of  mains  have  been  laid,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  system  is  20,000,000  gallons  a  day 
— enough  for  a  population  of  200,000. 
To  appreciate  the  advance  in  town  effi- 
ciency, as  contrasted  with  some  other  lo- 
calities where  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  acts  as  landlord,  compare 
with  this  water  system  the  pump  in  Pitts- 
burgh's "Painters  Row,"  the  only  source 
from  which  no  less  than  568  people  can 
get  water  fit  to  drink. 

That  the  "Painters  Row"  pump  is  not 
the  only  feature  of  older  steel  towns 
upon  which  Gary  marks  improvement 
is   already   apparent   to   readers   of   the 
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Pittsburgh  Survey  articles  recently  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine.  Perhaps  no  part 
of  Gary's  development  is  so  immediately 
pleasing  as  the  houses.  The  Gary  Land 
Company,  as  already  stated,  has  erected 
506  dwellings,  Approximately  250  more 
have  been  built  by  individuals  who  have 
bought  lots  in  the  company  subdivision. 
Instead  of  rows  upon  rows  of  exactl)' 
similar — and  usually  ugly — houses,  which 
generally  come  to  mind  at  the  mention 
of  "company  houses,"  there  is  in  Gary 
an  admirable  diversity  of  architecture. 
Combined  with  this,  however,  is  har- 
mony in  the  general  effect,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  work  was 
in  the  hands  of  but  two  architects.  A 
glimpse  of  how  well  they  succeeded  may 
be  observed  in  the  pictures  accompany- 
ing this  article. 

Roughly  classified  these  506  company 
houses  include: 
50  Irame  bouaee.  4  rooms,  rentlDg  at  fl2  to 
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90  frame  bousea,  4,  5  and  6  rooms,  renting 
&t  114  to  (20  a  month. 
100  frame  bouses,  6  rootna,  renting  at  fi6.&0 
to  tl9.50  a  montb. 


The  cheapest  houses  are  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  company  subdivision, 
locally  called  "Hunkyville,"  where  the 
lowest  paid  immigrant  labor  lives.  The. 
ninety  next  better  houses  are  in  the 
northwest  corner,  known  as  "Kirkville," 
and  are  occupied  almost  entirely  by 
workmen  in  the  repair  shops  of  the 
Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern  Rail- 
road nearby.  The  rest  of  the  houses  are 
scattered  over  the  central  portions  of  the 
subdivision,  those  to  the  west  of  Broad- 
way being  somewhat  better  than  those  to 
the  east.  The  quahty  of  dwellings  east  of 
Broadway,  however,  is  likely  to  be  im- 
proved, now  that  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company's  works  are  to  be  built 
just  east  of  the  subdivision.  The  nearest 
available  location  for  the  dwellings  of 
officials  and  the  more  highly  paid  clerical 
force  will  be  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
subdivision.  It  is  likely  that  the  fifty 
"double  drygoods  boxes,"  as  Hunkyville 
houses  are  called,  will  be  moved  else- 
where. 
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With  evident  intention  of  avoiding  the 
mistakes  of  Pullman,  the  company  an- 
nounces its  desire  to  sell  lots  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  that  any  paternalism  it  has 
exercised  may  speedily  come  to  an  end. 
The  price  of  the  company's  more  advan- 
tageously located  lots  is  still  kept  below 
that  of  lots  outside  its  subdivision.  Great 
care,  however,  it  used  to  see  thA  they 
do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators 
who  will  hold  them  vacant.  It  is  the  de- 
sire to  make  them  available  for  employes 
of  the  company. 

The  agreement  concerning  the  sale  of 
a  lot  stipulates  that  the  plans  must  be 
approved  by  the  agent  of  the  company. 
that  the  building  must  be  completed 
within  eighteen  months,  that  it  must  be 
built  back  of  the  prescribed  building  line, 
and  that  no  liquor  is  ever  to  be  sold  on 
thf  premises.  Exception  to  the  latter 
pro\-ision  was  made  in  the  case  of  a  few 
places  on  Broadway.  A  number  of 
saloons  had  sprung  up  south  of  the  com- 
pany subdivision,  where  there  are  no  re- 
strictions regarding  the  sale  of  lots.  All 
saloons  in  the  whole  town  of  Gary,  how- 
ever, were  closed  on  .April  i,  1909.  when 
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the  region  became  "dry  territory," 

Gary's  people— who  are  they?  The 
study  of  Pittsburgh's  population  and 
whence  it  came  was  compared  to  an  anal- 
ysis of  a  river's  currents.  At  Gary  such 
a  study  would  be  like  cross-sectioning  a 
water  spout.  Perhaps  the  writer's  own 
experience  was  characteristic.  The  first 
word  spoken  to  him  in  Gary  after  he 
alighted  from  the  train,  a  complete 
stranger  on  his  first  visit,  was  by  a 
forei^er  inquiring  his  way.  At  a 
cafe  on  Broadway  which  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  in  good  running  order  at  least 
a  year,  the  waiter,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion, said  that  the  place  had  been  open 
five  days,  and  that  he  himself  had  ar- 
rived the  night  before  last.  An  "oldest 
inhabitant" — about  three  years  in  the 
town — describing  the  influx  of  people 
said  they  seemed  to  sprout  suddenly  up 
out  of  the  ground.  This  was  when  the 
ninin  part  of  the  6.000  men  employed  in 
construction  were  coming  in. 

The  growth  of  Gary's  population  may 
be  divided  into  two  main  stages,  corre- 
sponding to  the  development  of  the  place. 
First     came     the     construction     crowd. 
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While  a  large  number  of  these  are  still 
on  the  ground,  the  transition  to  the  per- 
manent working  force  of  the  steel  plant 
is  now  taking  place,  the  mill  having  re- 
cently started  operation.  This  change, 
however,  will  not  be  sudden,  for  much 
construction  work  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  From  the  beginning  there  has,  of 
course,  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  ele- 
ment identified  with  the  development  of 
such  town  activities  as  stores,  laundries, 
newspapers,  etc.,  and  in  the  number  of 
lawyers,  physicians  and  members  of  the 
other  professions. 

The  construction  force  was  brought  in 
principally  by  contractors.  With  its 
make-up  and  living  conditions  the  steel 
company  had  not  much  to  do.  A  large 
proportion  was  made  up  of  the  lowest 
paid  immigrant  labor.  While  the  con- 
struction period  has  lasted  many  months, 
it  of  course  has  not  been  long  enough  to 
warrant  the  provision  of  any  but  the 
most  temporary  sort  of  shelter.  Allusion 
has  already  been  made  to  the  shacks  and 
tents.  Types  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations.  The  crowding  in 
these  has  been  most  dense,  a  shack  of 
three  rooms  housing  sometimes  as  many 
as  twenty  or  more  people,  an  indication 
of  whose  primitive  way  of  living  is  seen 
in  the  picture  of  a  pig  being  roasted 
whole  over  a  bon-fire  at  the  front  door. 
The  story  of  the  wholesale  vaccination 
during  an  epidemic  has  been  told  else- 
where, but  it  will  bear  repeating  here. 
In  the  early  days  smallpox  broke  out  in 
a  crowd  of  Negroes  who  were  promptly 
quarantined,  a  "pest  house  in  the  bush" 
being  hastily  established.  Immediately  a 
force  of  physicians  was  hurried  into  the 
town  to  vaccinate  the  whole  population. 
The  process  was  a  strange  one  to  the 
"Hunkies"  and  explanation  was  too  la- 
borious and  slow.  They  fled  in  terror 
whenever  approached,  so  that  a  com- 
mon sight  on  Broadway,  and  one  which 
— ^to  hear  it  told — ^must  have  provided 
an  amazing  deal  of  sport  for  the  more 
intelligent  inhabitants,  was  a  "Hunky** 
tearing  down  the  street  pursued  by  a 
policeman  and  a  doctor — ^satchel  in  hand. 
TTie  victim  captured,  he  was  at  once 
pinned  to  the  curbstone  or  pavement, 
his  leg  or  arm  bared,  and  despite  sputter- 


ing protestations  the  job  was  triumphant- 
ly performed. 

The  present  "Hunkyville"  is  filled  with 
laborers  of  about  the  same  grade  as  those 
who  live  in  the  shacks.  Even  "Hunky- 
ville's"  four  rows  of  "double  dry  goods 
boxes" — four  rooms  and  a  bath  tub  to 
each  house — form  a  height  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  complexities  of  which  are  not 
entirely  comprehensible  to  the  dwellers. 
The  bath  tubs  are  used  in  a  still  greater 
variety  of  ways  than  the  proverbial  Nfew 
York  East  Side  tenement  bath  tub,  and 
the  sanitary  conveniences  are  even  more 
misunderstood.  A  common  impression 
seems  to  be  that  something  must  be  out 
of  order  if  the  water  ever  stops  running 
from  a  faucet  or  in  any  appliance.  Edu- 
cation was  reduced  at  once  to  terms  of 
economics.  It  was  found  that  the  water 
bill  in  a  single  "Hunkyville"  dwelling 
sometimes  amounted  to  as  much  as  $11.50 
a  month.  That  of  the  largest  house  in 
Gary,  occupied  by  the  mill  superintend- 
ent, rarely  reached  $2.  Inspectors  from 
the  water  office  had  little  difficulty  in 
teaching  the  man  on  wages  of  $1.60  a  day 
how  to  use  water  without  running  up  a 
bill  of  $11.50  a  month.  The  crowding  in 
these  cheapest  grade  houses  is  almost  as 
bad  as  that  in*  some  of  the  shacks. 
Thirty-eight  of  the  four  room  dwell- 
ings— 142  rooms — recently  contained  428 
people. 

The  transition  from  construction 
gangs  to  permanently  employed  steel 
workers  means  that  from  now  on  the 
proportion  of  low-grade  foreign  labor 
will  diminish.  The  great  inadequacy  of 
present  housing  for  the  lowest  paid 
labor  may  be  thus  in  some  measure  ac- 
counted for.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  housing  facilities  of  all  sorts  are  not 
sufficient;  a  situation  due,  it  is  probable, 
not  so  much  to  the  failure  of  anyone  to 
meet  responsibilities,  as  to  the  plain  fact 
that  it  takes  time  to  build  houses. 

To  show  the  national  representation 
in  the  present  polyglot  population  needs 
scarcely  more  description  than  the  fig- 
ures of  a  rough  census  taken  by  the  Gary 
Land  Company,  November  23,  1908  ap- 
pearing on  page  33. 

Of  these  10,223  people,  between  5,000 
and  7,000,  were  men  of  voting  age.   The 
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Cnisus  OF  Oabt,  Noveubkb,  1908. 

Slavonians    ^ 300 

Hungarians    .326 

Croatians    950 

Bohemians 12S, 

Servians    1,000 

Montenegrans    376 

Turks    •  40 

Macedonians    100 

Armenians    26 

Greeks 40 

Russians 150 

Poles  (German  and  Russian) .  .  1,100 

Germans    150 

Belgians    16 

French    6 

Norwegians    76 

Swedes 126 

Danes 15 

Finns 20 

Italians    360 

Japanese    10 

Negroes / 260 

Welsh    60 

Jews    , 160 

Irish,  Scotch,  English,  Canadian 

and  Americans 4,600 

10.246 


extent  to  which  the  population  varies 
from  that  of  the  average  family  com- 
munity may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  ordi- 
nary computation  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  number  of  men  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  would  give  Gary  approxi- 
mately 30,000  population.  This  fact  is 
also  significant  in  connection  with  pre- 
dictions on  the  probable  growth  of  Gary's 
total  population,  which  should  increas- 
ingly tend  to  reach  the  normal  proportion 
to  men  of  voting  age. 

Some  misunderstanding  regarding 
Gary's  working  people  has  arisen  because 
of  a  like  misunderstanding  of  the  Gary 
plant's  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  steel 
industry.  While  some  of  the  more  skilled 
men  now  at  Gary  have  come  from  the 
Pittsburgh  steel  district,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that,  if  a  great  develop- 
ment of  the  new  plant  at  the  tip  of  Lake 
Michigan  comes,  it  will  involve  the  re- 
moval of  any  large  number  of  workers 
from  the  plants  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
"The  larger  design  (of  Gary)  is  in  the 
lap  of  the  coming  decade" — we  quote 
again  from  the  engineering  article  pre- 
viously referred  to.     "Given  a  demand 


to  justify  such  expansion — ^here  is  no 
rivalry  with  existing  mills,  but  provision 
for  the  future  just  dawning.  Gary  will 
surpass  Pittsburgh  as  a  producer  of  steel, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  open  hearth 
steel,  the  favored  material  for  rails, 
bridges,  and  structural  shapes,  can  be 
converted  and  rolled  at  Gary  cheaper 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world."  On 
the  basis  of  this  statement  it  will  be  seen 
that  Gary's  working  force,  as  well  as 
Gary's  product,  means  no  reduction  in 
existing  plants,  but  an  addition  to  the 
totals  in  the  steel  industry  to  meet  the 
larger  demands  of  the  future. 

Gary's  vote  in  April,  1907,  was  29; 
in  November,  1908,  eighteen  months 
later,  it  was  over  2,000.  At  the  start 
there  were  barely  enough  voters  to  or- 
ganize town  government.  The  present 
Gary  is  a  place  of  well  informed  and  alert 
citizenship.  Already  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  modem  city  are  being  well 
organized.  A  police  force  came  early. 
The  conditions  in  the  pioneer  days  of  this 
place,  just  twenty-six  miles  from  Chica- 
go's downtown,  were  startlingly  like  those 
of  the  western  frontier.  The  region  had 
its.  traditions ;  it  was  where  the  police  of 
Chicago  a  few  years  ago  had  pitched 
battles  with  the  notorious  "car  barn  ban- 
dits," who  were  eventually  captured  and 
hung.  The  earliest  construction  crews 
had  their  quota  of  ruffians.  And  the 
health  emergencies  of  a  mushroom  com- 
munity needed  strong  authority.  Curi- 
ously enough  most  of  the  other  municipal 
functions  were  provided  before  the  fire 
department,  which,  at  its  establishment 
a  few  months  ago,  was  urgently  needed 
to  bring  down  insurance  rates.  A  fine 
building  is  just  about  to  be  constructed 
for  these  two  branches  of  the  city  ser- 
vice. For  some  time  to  come  it  will 
also  house  the  other  executive  offices  of 
the  local  government. 

Schools  were  early  provided.  The 
first  ones  were  portable  frame  affairs, 
which  met  the  need  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fine  two-story  and  basement 
Jefferson  School  which  the  company 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  The 
Emerson  School,  designed  by  the  archi- 
tect of  the  famous  St.  Louis  schools,  is 
nearing  completion  at  a  cost  of  over 
$200,000.      A   parochial    school    costing 
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about  $50,cxx)  is  scx>n  to  open  its  doors. 
The  pupils  in  the  public  schools  num- 
bered over  1,000  at  the  close  of  school 
last  spring.  Thirty-six  teachers  are  now 
employed.  The  new  Emerson  School 
will  have  a  playground  of  about  an  acre 
and  a  half.  The  Jefferson  School,  while 
it  has  no  playground  adjoining,  is  but 
half  a  block  from  a  park  space. 

Working  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  schools  is  the  Recently  organized  pub- 
lic library — ^perhaps,  in  proposed  scope, 
the  most  progressive  civic  institution  in 
Gary.  An  interesting  commentary  on 
the  town's  growth,  and  a  circumstance 
which  doubtless  has  something  to  do  with 
the  fine  co-operation  between  the  library 
and  the  schools,  is  the  fact  that  the  library 
could  not  be  organized  under  the  gen- 
eral library  law  of  the  state,  which  re- 
quires that  the  five  library  trustees  must 
have  been  residents  of  the  place  for  five 
years.  There  being  none  with  this  qual- 
ification, the  library  was  organized  under 
another  statute  allowing  it  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  school  authorities,  who  on 
this  account  are  authorized  to  levy  a 
larger  tax.  Housed  at  present  in  a  store 
and  basement,  the  library  maintains  an 
attractive  reading  room,  and  in  the  base- 
ment evening  classes  for  immigrants 
studying  English,  with  an  instructor  fur- 
nished by  the  schools. 

Branch  libraries  are  to  be  in  every 
school,  and  a  progressive  service  in  this 
connection  will  be  rendered  in  teaching 
the  children  and  giving  them  experience 
in  the  use  of  library  facilities.  For  cei  - 
tain  periods  each  week  the  children  of 
each  grade  will  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  branch  librarian.  The  importance  of 
this  as  a  stimulus  to  continued  use  of 
books  after  school  .days  are  past,  is  ap- 
parent. 

Schools,  and  library  too,  are  to  be 
used  as  social  centers.  The  former  have 
gymnasiums  natatoriums  and  manual 
training,  and  each  day  pupil  keeps  his 
books  in  lockers  so  that  the  classrooms 
may  be  freely  used  at  night.  The 
librarian  is  now  planning  what  the 
permanent  library  building  shall  pro- 
vide. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  li- 
brary facilities  he  proposes  baths,  bowl- 
ing, billiards  and  pool,  and  a  gymnasium 
available    also    for    dances.      If    these 


features  are  included,  Gary's  library  will 
be  the  first  in  this  country  maintained 
solely  by  public  funds,  to  provide  such 
socizd  and  club  facilities.  The  few  which 
now  make  such  provision  are  located  in 
industrial  towns  where,  in  addition  to 
public  funds,  a  scheme  of  membership 
fee  is  in  force  or  the  industrial  concern 
gives  an  endowment  or  meets  the  deficit. 

A  small  hospital  is  at  present  provided 
by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  This  year, 
however,  the  steel  company  will  erect  a 
large  one  costing  $200,000  for  the  use  of 
•its  employes.  It  will  be  located  on  the  east 
side  of  Broadway,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  mill.  Two  parks  have  been  plotted, 
as  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  one  four 
blocks  west,  and  the  other  two  blocks 
east  of  Broadway.  The  former  is  four 
blocks  in  area  and  the  latter  two.  Neither 
is  as  yet  improved  as  a  park.  Upon  the 
larger  one  the  water  tower  and  pumping 
station  have  been  erected.  The  tower  is 
at  present  built  entirely  of  steel,  but  the 
design  has  been  made  to  sheath  it 
attractively  with  brick  and  stone. 

Advantage  has  in  no  way  been  taken 
of  the  nearby  water  fronts.  The  Grand 
Calumet  river  whose  channel  was  moved 
south  to  make  more  room  for  the  steel 
plant  is,  as  it  flows  between  steel  plant 
and  town,  a  sluggish  ditch  with  ugly 
banks.  It  is  possible  that  some  parts 
of  the  Little  Calumet  River,  which  par- 
allels the  Grand  Calumet  three  miles 
south,  might  be  utilized  for  parkway  pur- 
poses. 

Most  serious  of  all,  however,  is  the 
complete  preoccupation  of  the  Lake 
Michigan  water  front  for  steel  plant  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  holdings  of  the 
steel  company  make  a  strip  averaging 
two  miles  in  width  and  extending,  with 
the  land  soon  to  be  bought,  ten  conse- 
cutive miles  along  Lake  Michigan's  shin- 
ing sandy  shore.  The  fact  which  first 
catches  the  eye  of  the  city  planner  who 
looks  at  the  matter  from  the  community 
point  of  view,  is  that  direct  access  of  the 
town  to  the  lake  is  completely  shut  off  by 
the  steel  plant.  The  extent  of  the  tract 
reserved  for  industrial  expansion,  more- 
over, is  so  great  that  even  a  roundabout 
access  is  excessively  long  and  diffcult. 

The  prime  economic  importance  of  ex- 
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tensive  harbor  and  dockage  facilities  for 
the  steel  plant  and  all  the  subsidiary  man- 
ufacturing interests  is  well  recognized. 
But  the  most  serious  and  immediate  con- 
sideration ought  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  some  portions  of  the  lake 
shore,  somewhere  along  the  ten  miles, 
cannot  now  be  reserved  for  park  pur- 
poses. The  region  is  one  of  great  geo- 
logical and  botanical  interest  and  its  wild 
and  distinctive  scenery  has  for  years 
attracted  groups  of  nature  lovers  from 
Chicago.  From  Chicago's  standpoint, 
therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  regions  of 
natural  beauty  near  her  boundaries  be 
preserved  for  the  use  of  the  great  and 
growing  metropolitan  population.  But 
above  all,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
people  living  in  Gary,  still  more  espe- 
cially for  the  numbers  who  are  yet  to 
come,  this  question  is  urgent.  It  has  been 
said  regarding  this  very  situation  that  the 
steel  companies  "are  not  in  the  summer 
resort  business,"  And  from  authoritative 
sources  has  come  the  information  that 
the  matter  of  the  people's  access  to  the 
lake  was  considered,  but  that  it  was  not 
thought  "safe  for  future  industrial  ex- 
pansion" to  set  aside  specific  portions  of 
shore  for  park  purposes.  The  intention 
of  these  paragraphs  is  not  to  argue  the 
point— the  writer's  knowledge  of  the  fac- 
tors in  the  question  is  slight  indeed — but 
merely  to  direct  some  attention  to  this 
problem  confronting  Gary,  the  com- 
munity. This  is  the  sort  of  problem, 
moreover,  to  which  frequently  people  do 
not  become  aroused  until  too  late.  Con- 
siderable agitation  of  it  is  already  re- 
ported to  have  arisen  among  Gary's  cit- 
izens.   May  it  be  co-operatively  taken  up 


1^  all  interests  and  solved  satisfactorily 
and  speedily. 

The  citizenship  of  Gary  has  been  de- 
scribed as  well-informed  and  alert.  It 
has  already  shown  a  disposition  to  watch 
carefully  its  public  interests.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  it  has  on  occasion  taken  issue 
with  the  controlling  industry  of  the  place. 
Yet  it  is  a  tribute  to  American  fair-mind- 
edness that  there  remains  on  both  sides 
— citizens  and  company — a  good  spirit  of 
working  together.  It  is  hard  to  find  a 
soul  who  fails  to  "point  with  pride"  at 
the  industrial  genius  which  has  found 
expression  in  the  place,  and  every  busi- 
ness man  believes  enthusiastically  in 
the  city's  future. 

This  sketch  touches  only  the  more  ob- 
vious points  to  be  observed  on  the  sur- 
face. It  does  not  even  cover  all  these. 
For  instance,  the  progress  being  made 
by  religious  organizations  could  be  in- 
terestingly detailed.  And  one  of  the  many 
community  problems  scarcely  mentioned 
is  the  need  for  a  farsighted  look  toward 
an  eventual  grouping  of  public  buildings. 
On  the  industrial  side,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  study  wages  in  rela- 
tion to  the  standard  of  living.  Grant  that 
the  latter  is  exceptionally  high — housing 
and  fundamental  utilities  bear  this  out — 
what  are  the  costs  in  relation  to  wages? 

Gary,  by  reason  of  its  industrial  sig- 
nificance and  the  marvelous  growth  of 
its  community  life,  is  a  marked  place  for 
the  student  of  social,  civic  and  industrial 
advance.  If  these  observations  and  im- 
pressions might  surest  a  more  careful 
survey,  they  would  more  than  fulfill  their 
purpose. 


RELIEF  WORK  FOR  THE  MESSINA  REF- 
UGEES IN  SYRACUSE" 

KATHARINE  BEMENT  DAVIS 


TAILORS  ON  THE  HOOF  OP  THE  ABCHBISHOP'S  PALACa 


>  New  York,    nbere   his   old   emplorer   i 


Syracuse,  Sicily,  is  to-day  a  city  of 
about  39,000  souls,  packed  on  the  small 
island  of  Ortygia,  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  It  contains  no  vacant  houses  and 
few  vacant  rooms.  On  the  mainland  is 
the  poorer  suburb  of  Santa  Lucia.  The 
city  has  no  residents  of  large  wealth  and 
many  who  are  very  poor.  Until  Decem- 
ber 28,  1908,  probably  not  a  person  in  the 
chy,  from  the  prefect  and  the  mayor 
down,  had  ever  had  the  smallest  experi- 
ence in  organized  relief  work.  The  cus- 
toms of  the  town  are  almost  oriental, 
particularly  among  the  women  of  the  bet- 
ter class,  who  do  not  go  out  unattended, 
never  transact  business  for  themselves 
and  are  entirely  unused  to  the  co-opera- 
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tive  work  which  you  will  find,  at  least 
connected  with  the  church  organizations 
in  the  smallest  towns  in  Uie  United 
States. 

Into  this  town  there  came  between  the 
night  of  December  29  and  the  first  days 
of  January  4,000  refugees,  1,000  of  whom 
required  hospital  treatment — hundreds  of 
them  horribly  mangled  and  requiring  im- 
mediate operations — all  of  them  naked 
and  hungry  and  cold.  Most  of  them 
were  brought  by  the  English  warship 
Sutlej,  which  made  several  trips  back- 
ward and  forward  from  Messina,  and  by 
the  Russian  warship  Caesarevitch.  The 
newspapers  have  told  of  the  heroism  and 
devotion  of  the  officers  and  men  of  these 
ships  but  their  conduct  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  saw.  The  last  ship- 
load was  composed   largely   of   persons 
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who  had  been  under  the  ruins  five  days. 
Death  was  merciful  to  most  of  these. 

The  first  thing  was  to  attend  to  the 
wounded.  As  fast  as  they  could  be  land- 
ed they  were  taken  to  the  City  Hospital, 
an  old,  old  building  once  a  convent. 
Here  in  ordinary  times  the  good  sisters 
who  do  the  nursing  may  care  for  a  dozen 
persons  in  a  year.  Two  hundred  persons 
filled  it  to  overflowing.  Next  the  arch- 
bishop sent  his  theological  students  away 
and  turned  his  palace  into  a  hospital  for 
about  two  hundred  more.  A  chapel  was 
used  for  the  supply  room,  the  altar  itself 
serving  as  a  table.  Some  of  the  worst 
cases  went  into  a  small  private  hospital ; 
the  military  hospital  overflowed  into  the 
soldiers'  dormitories.  An  infant  asylum 
was  next  pressed  into  service  and  finally 
the  large  bam-like  rooms  of  the  "old 
barracks"  were  filled.  There  were  no 
trained  nurses  in  Syracuse — yes,  there 
was  one;  an  English  girl,  herself  a  Mes- 
sina refugee,  who  was  brought  on  the 
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first  ship.  She  was  uninjured  and  for 
two  days  and  two  nights  she  helped  the 
surgeons  with  the  worst  cases.  Physi- 
cians came  in  from  the  little  towns  of  the 
neighborhood  and  gentlemen  of  the  town 
took  off  their  coats,  put  on  aprons  and 
acted  as  their  assistants.  Every  one  of 
them  worked  day  and  night  and  did  his 
very  best  with  a  devotion  that  could  not 
be  surpassed.  But  most  of  what  we  at 
home  havtt  learned  to  think  of  as  essen- 
tial was  lacking,  and  in  the  first  days  I 
said  to  myself  many  times:  "If  any  of 
these  patients  live  I  shall  always  Ijelieve 
septic  surgery  a  fad!" 

It  was  three  weeks  before  the  German 
Red  Cross  Relief  Expedition  from  Berlin 
ajid  the  Italian  Red  Cross  from  Brescia 
reached  us.  .They  took  charge  of  the 
Barracks  Hospital,  the  biggest  and  the 
worst,  and  in  two  days  had  worked  a  com- 
plete transformation.  The  Germans  came 
with  carloads  of  supplies,  everything  nec- 
essary  for   a   modern   hospital   even   to 
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beds,  bedding,  clothing,  food,  etc.  They 
brought  with  them  twelve  trained  nurses, 
an  interpreter  and  various  attendants. 
Their  work  has  been  splendid.  They 
have  done  many  wonderful  operations 
and  now  all  the  worst  cases  are  taken 
to  them.  If  they  could  only  have  got 
here  sooner  matiy  lives  would  have  been 
saved  and- much  suffering  prevented. 

The  uninjured  or  slightly  injured  ref- 
ugees had  to  be  cared  for  of  course  at 
the  same  time.  The  public  schools  were 
turned  into  dormitories,  convents  re- 
ceived women  and  children,  the  hotels 
and  inns  of  the  town  were  filled  with 
people  of  the  better  class  and  many  indi- 
viduals were  cared  for  in  private  houses. 
In  a  few  days,  as  soon  as  arrangements 
could  be  made,  squads  of  these  were 
drafted  off  to  the  nearby  small  towns  of 
Avola,  Nota,  Ragusa  and  Modica ;  850 
were  placed  on  a  large  ship  chartered  by 
the  government  and  anchored  in  the  har- 
bor. 

After  the  first  few  days  I  decided  that 
I  could  be  of  more  service  outside  the 
hospitals  than  inside.  Supplies  of  every 
sort  were  needed,  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  buy  ready  made  in  the  city.  Much 
second-hand  clothing  was  donated  by  the 
city  and  in  a  week's  time  a  great  deal 
came  from  Malta,  also  second-hand,  but 
among  these  there  was  very  little  under-  * 
clothing  and  not  enough  of  anything. 

The  mayor,  when  approached  on  the 
subject,  approved  of  our  plan  of  employ- 
ing the  idle  Messinese  women  and  gave 
us  rooms  in  the  City  Hall.  In  spite  of 
predictions  that  they  were  too  demor- 
alized by  the  shock  to  work  we  went 
ahead  and  after  the  first  few  days  could 
get  all  the  women  we  could  handle.  W. 
Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  vice  consul  at  Milan, 
and  one  of  the  relief  committee  on  the 
Bayern,  reached  Syracuse  January  12. 
He  approved  of  our  plans  and  as  a  result 
of  his  visit  funds  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  were  sent  to  Syracuse  to  be  used 
for  our  purposes.  All  through  the  month 
of  January  the  city  supplied  the  material 
and  we  paid  the  wages,  employing  150 
women,  with  an  average  of  seventy  a 
day. 

An  English  lady  started  a  room  at 
Hotel  Villa  Coliti  where  others  of  the 


refugee  women  quartered  at  Santa  Lucia 
were  put  to  work.  We  paid  wages  of  a 
lira  and  a  half  (thirty  cents)  a  day,  and 
furnished  a  midday  lunch  to  those  so  situ- 
ated that  they  could  not  bring  one  with 
them.     • 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  a  large 
supply  of  ready-made  garments  came 
from  Germany  for  distribution  by  the 
German  Red  Cross.  These  togetheir  with 
the  second-hand  clothing  already  donated 
and  the  products  of  our  workrooms^  pret- 
ty well  dressed  the  refugees  in  Syracuse. 
The  mayor  very  properly  decided  that 
he  could  spend  no  more  money  for 
material. 

We  were  lamenting  the  closing  of  the 
workrooms  and  the  consequent  idleness 
of  the  women,  when  Edmund  Billirigs  of 
the  Massachusetts  Italian  Relief  Com- 
mittee arrived  with  news  of  the  extreme 
destitution  in  the  little  villages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Messina,  and  of  the 
splendid  work  being  done  in  them  by  two 
young  Americans,  Mr.  Bowdoin  and  Mr. 
Wood.  We  telegraphed  them  as  to  the 
amounts  of  clothing  needed  and  received 
the  reply  "3,700  complete  outfits." 

So  we  set  to  work  again — in  fact  the 
rooms  were  not  closed — ^this  time  with 
Massachusetts  money  for  material  and 
Red  Cross  money  for  wages,  and  the 
work  will  continue  as  long  as  the  money 
lasts  or  to  about  the  middle  of  March. 

Syracuse,  like  most  Sicilian  towns,  has 
a  considerable  unemployed  class  who 
spend  much  of  their  time  on  the  public 
squares  and  street  comers  with  nothing 
to  do  but  comment  on  the  passersby.  To 
these  were  now  added  the  refugees.  So 
far  as  the  public  relief  for  food  and  shel- 
ter were  concerned,  in  the  earlier  days, 
the  refugees  were  divided  into  four 
groups :  First,  the  850  who  lived  on  the 
ship  were  lodged  and  fed  directly  by  the 
government  at  Rome,  the  ship  being  char- 
tered for  that  purpose.  Second,  those 
who  lodged  in  the  school  buildings  and 
were  fed  in  common  at  the  expense  of 
the  city.  Third,  the  people  of  the  higher 
classes  who  stayed  at  the  hotels  and  inns 
and  those  whose  bills  were  paid  by  the 
city.  Fourth,  a  smaller  number  for  whom 
rooms  could  be  found  in  city  or  suburbs. 
To  these  was  allowed  a  franc  a  day  for 
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each  member  of  the  family  except  babies 
in  arms,  and  they  paid  their  own  rent  and 
supplied  their  own  food.  For  furniture 
for  the  most  part  they  had  only  straw 
mattresses  on  the  floor  and  an  army 
blanket  apiece.  They  had  no  housekeep- 
ing utensils  of  any  sort  and  had  to  buy 
their  food  ready  cooked.  Much  com- 
plaint was  made  by  this  class  of  the  ex- ' 
tortionate  price  charged  for  rent  and  for 
food.  The  money  for  the  support  of  tlie 
last  three  classes  came  from  funds  sent 
by  the  authorities  at  Rome. 

In  the  early  days  of  February  those 


be  had  for  nothing.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  those  who  would  work  might  receive 
enough  to  a  little  more  than  pay  for  what 
the  others  were  getting  for  nothing,  and 
that  thus  the  lazy  could  be  sifted  out. 
Some  thought  that  only  the  government 
could  deal  with  so  large  a  proposition. 
This  was  true,  but  it  did  not  malce  it  less 
true  that  to  have  any  occupied  was  a 
gain.  Finally  it  was  arranged  that  the 
city  engineer  should  plan  for  street  im- 
provements badly  needed  on  the  roads  in 
the  old  city.  A  man  from  the  department 
was  put  in  charge.     Tools  had  not  only 
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living  in  the  hotels  were  notified  that  not 
over  three  francs  a  day  could  be  allowed 
to  each  person  and  they  must  make  such 
arrangements  as  they  could.  In  the  latter 
part  of  February  the  German  barracks 
were  ready  and  the  people  who  had 
lodged  in  the  schools  were  moved  into 
them.  The  city  authoritiee  undertook  to 
feed  these  from  a  common  kitchen. 
None  of  these  people  had  any  employ- 
ment. 

It  was  early  suggested  to  the  mayor 
that  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  men 
something  to  do  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief.  At  first  this  was  thought  im- 
possible. It  was  said  that  they  would  not 
work,  so  long  as  food  and  shelter  could 


to  be  bought  but  made  to  order,  and  it 
was  not  until  January  25  that  the  work 
was  really  under  way.  Road  making  in 
Southern  Sicily  is  not  a  complicated  op- 
eration. Stone  being  abundant  can  be 
had  for  the  picking  up.  There  are  no 
steam  stone  crushers,  and  it  h  all  broken 
by  hand.  No  steam  rollers  are  used. 
The  only  tools  are  willow  baskets  to  carry 
the  stones,  wheel-barrows  of  a  dwarf  va- 
riety, shovels  and  picks,  and  hammers  for 
breaking  the  stone. 

We  paid  two  francs  a  day  to  the  men, 
one  franc  and  a  half  to  the  boys  who 
picked  up  the  stone  and  carried  it  to  the 
carts,  and  three  francs  a  day  to  the  fore- 
men.    The  city   paid  the   rent   for  the 
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donkeys  and  carts  which  were  from  Syra- 
cuse. More  men  applied  than  we  could 
employ,  simply  because  it  was  impossible 
to  organize  the  work  properly  and  get 
honest  supervision.  We  began  with 
thirty-three  men;  the  last  week  in  Febru- 
ary seventy  were  working;  the  first  of 
March  an  additional  squad  of  eighteen 
began.  Over  150  men  were  employed, 
for  individuals  were  constantly  leaving 
111  go  back  lo  Messina.  The  rate  of  wages 
was  the  current  rate  for  tliib  grade  of 
hitior  in  Sicily. 
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On  leaving  Syracuse  I  turned  over  to 
the  mayor  5,000  francs,  the  balance  left 
in  the  fund  given  me  for  this  purpose. 
This  amount  is  to  be  expended  entirely 
on  the  roads  as  wages  and  it  will  keep 
the  men  busy  throughout  March. 

One  of  the  great  needs  was  for  shoes. 
Not  enough  were  sent  in  with  the  relief 
supplies  and  few  ready  made  could  be 
had  in  the  city.  As  a  rule  people  in  the 
smaller  towns  of  Sicily  have  their  shoes 
made  to  order  ahd  the  small  establish- 
ments  employing   from    one   to   half    a 
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Among;  the  refugees  brought  to  Syra- 
cuse were  127  orphans  and  nearly  as 
many  more  dependent  half  orphans.  A 
sub-committee  of  the  "National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Care  of  the  Earthquake  Or- 
phans Under  the  Patronage  of  Queen 
Elena,"  was  organized  for  the  province 
of  Syracuse  with  the  Marchesa  di  Ru- 
dini  as  president.  It  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  permanent  home  for  these  chil- 
dren where  suitable  education  and  indus- 
trial training  could  be  given.  There  was 
on  the  outskirts  of  Syracuse  a  large  and 
substantial  building,  quite  new,  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  care  of  aban- 
doned boys  of  the  province  of  Syracuse, 
There  were  only  twenty-five  of  these  and 
accommodations  on  the  first  floor  for  fifty 
more.  The  second  floor,  if  flnished, 
would  house  seventy-five  in  large,  light 
and  airy  rooms.  But  there  was  no 
money.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Billings 
most  fortunately  arrived  (his  coming 
saved  several  situations).  He  offered  to 
give  the  money  from  the  Massachusetts 
funds  for  the  necessary  labor,  provided 
Messinese  labor  be  employed  and  ma- 


dozen  shoemakers  are  numerous.  There 
were  shoemakers  among  the  refugees,  so 
we  brought  enough  tools  to  employ 
Iweive  men  and  two  women.  The  arch- 
bishop gave  the  use  of  a  basement  in  his 
palace  for  a  shoe  shop.  We  found  a 
Messinese  foreman  and  bought  material 
which  he  cut.  He  first  went  to  the  arch- 
bishop's hospital  and  took  the  measures 
of  the  patients  who  were  going  out  first, 
and  when  they  were  ready  to  go  shoes 
which  fitted  them  were  also  ready.  Ma- 
terial cost  five  francs  a  pair.  We  paid  for 
the  labor  three  francs  for  men's  and  two 
and  one-half  francs  for  women's  shoes. 
The  shoes  were  excellent  in  quality  and 
well  made — much  better  than  ready  made 
at  the  same  price. 

A  tailor  shop  was  started  in  an  old 
chapel  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  on  a 
similar  plan  except  that  there  we  paid 
day's  wages.  The  men  of  better  class, 
professional  men,  merchants  and  the  like, 
were  measured  while  still  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  decent  black  suits  provided  for 
them.  These  two  shops  will  continue  as 
loag  as  die  money  lasts. 
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terial  be  furnished  through  local  effort. 
The  result  was  that  the  archbishop  got 
the  money  for  materials  from  the  pope's 
fund  and  work  began  immediately.  At 
the  time  of  writing  between  forty  and 
fifty  Messinese  masons,  carpenters  and 
painters  are  at  work  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  April  i.  The  German  Red 
Cross  has  promised  to  leave  one  hundred 
beds  and  proper  bedding. 

The  German  Red  Cross  employed  tem- 
porarily some  Messinese  labor  in  erecting 
the  tents.  A  few  individuals  secured  em- 
ployment of  various  kinds  in  Syracuse 
but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief the  work  described  above  is  all  that 
has  been  done  in  Syracuse  toward  keep- 
ing the  refugees  busy. 

The  need  of  a  home  for  convalescents 
was  very  early  apparent.  At  the  best 
the  hospitals  were  horrible  places  and  to 
a  person  of  any  delicacy  the  sights  and 
sounds  could  hardly  help  retard  recovery. 
Such  a  home  was  made  possible  through 
the  interest  of  Mr,  Cutting,  who  secured 
Red  Cross  funds  for  the  purpose.  The 
Pension  Cappuccini,  a  dependence  of  the 


Hotel  Villa  Politi,  was  empty,  for  tour- 
ists shunned  Sicily  after  the  disaster  and 
hotelkeepers  in  general  could  be  classed 
as  sufferers  from  the  earthquake.  We 
rented  the  entire  pension.  With  a  little 
crowding  we  could  accommodate  forty- 
five.  We  averaged  forty-three  and  took 
care  of  fifty  different  people.  We  called 
the  house  the  American  Red  Cross  Pen- 
sion and  a  fine  sign,  painted  in  Italian 
by  the  head  waiter  and  placed  over  the 
front  door,  announced  to  the  world  that 
America,  too,  was  not  idle. 

At  the  request  of  the  surgeons  we  took 
a  number  of  cases  still  bed-ridden  who 
for  various  reasons  were  better  out  of  the 
hospitals.  This  necessitated  a  physician. 
Dr.  Veit  of  the  German  Red  Cross  kindly 
moved  out  to  Villa  Politi  and  took  charge. 
A  German  trained  nurse  came  out  daily 
at  first  for  the  worst  dressings  and  two 
of  the  "blue  sisters"  from  Malta  were 
secured  to  take  charge  of  the  most  seri- 
ous cases.  All  our  patients  were  abso- 
lutely destitute.  When  they  came  to  us 
they  had  nothing  but  the  odds  and  ends 
they  wore,  not  even  a  comb  or  a  tootb 
brush  among  them.     An  infomial  com- 
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mittee  consisting  of  Mrs.  Kockel,  the 
wife  of  the  hotel  proprietor;  myself  as 
chairman,  a  Swiss,  and  two  English 
ladies  staying  at  the  hotel  managed 
the  house.  One  of  the  English  ladies, 
Mrs.  Murson,  started  a  sewing  room  at 
the  hotel  where  she  employed  eighteen 
refugees.  First  she  "sewed  up"  the 
guests  at  the  pension.  Afterward  the 
clothing  made  in  her  room  went  to  the 
villages  near  Messina.  Later  when  most 
of  our  women  patients  were  up  and  about, 
Mrs.  Royle,  the  other  English  lady,  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  a  sewing  circle  among 
them  where  for  three  weeks  they  sewed 
from  9  A.  M.  to  4  p.  m.  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate folk  in  the  hill  villages.  This  we 
really  considered  our  greatest  triumph. 

The  pension  was  open  from  January 
19  to  March  i.  Then  arrangements  were 
made  to  care  for  all  our  guests  in  various 
ways  elsewhere.  None  was  turned  out 
into  the  cold  world.  For  five  families 
rooms  were  rented,  the  rent  paid  in  ad- 
vance for  one  month  and  in  two  cases 
for  two  months ;  the  absolutely  necessary 
furniture  was  provided,  and  the  mayor 
underto6k  to  furnish  a  small  allowance 
for  food  until  the  men  could  find  work. 
Other  individuals  went  to  relatives;  one 
English  woman  by  birth  who  lost  both 
her  feet  goes  soon  to  a  brother  in  Eng- 
land. One  young  man,  an  electrician, 
badly  injured  in  his  back,  received  a  sum 
of  money  to  pay  his  board  until  he  is 
strong  enough  to  travel  to  Milan,  the 
headquarters  of  his  firm,  and  so  on.  If 
the  Ajnericans  whose  money  made  it  pos- 
sible, had  seen  the  gratitude  of  these 
people  for  the  comfortable  home  in  which 
to  recover  health  and  strength,  they 
would  have  rejoiced  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  giving. 

Still  another  use  made  of  American 
money  in  Syracuse  was  the  direct  gifts 
to  people  discharged  from  the  hospitals 
but  still  unable  to  work  and  who  required 
more  comforts  than  could  be  given  them 
in  the  barracks.  Among  these  were  the 
cases  which  most  wrung  one's  heart.  The 
Massachusetts  Committee  contributed 
10,000  francs  for  this  purpose.  The 
French  Red  Cross  and  the  Italian  Red 
Cross  each  sent  5,000  francs  to  be  used 
in  the  same  way.    The  Marchesa  di  Ru- 


dini,  to  whom  the  latter  amounts  were 
sent,  and  I,  in  consultation  with  the  heads 
of  the  various  hospitals  went  over  the 
lists  of  patients,  many  of  whom  we  knew 
personally,  and  apportioned  the  money 
among  them  according  to  what  seemed 
to  be  their  respective  needs.  In  this  way 
there  was  no  overlapping  and  no  over- 
looking. In  each  case  the  money  was 
not  given  until  the  patient  actually  left 
the  hospital,  as  we  did  not  want  it  frit- 
tered away  on  superfluous  trifles.  Then 
the  patient  presented  an  order  signed  by 
the  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  hospital  and 
countersigned  by  the  mayor.  The 
amounts  given  varied  from  25  to  250 
francs,  the  latter  a  large  sum  in  Sicily. 

In  addition  to  American  money  spent 
as  outlined  above  certain  sums  were  given 
directly  to  the  archbishop  to  be  used  in 
his  hospital,  to  the  president  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Charities  for  the  Municipal 
Hospital  which  is  gradually  assuming  the 
care  of  the  cases  left  by  the  closing  of 
the  other  temporary  hospitals;  to  the 
mayor  for  use  in  special  cases  and  to  the 
Marchesa  di  Rudini  for  use  in  the  little 
hospitals  of  the  nearby  towns.  In  all  a 
little  over  $15,000  from  the  American 
Red  Cross^  the  Massachusetts  Relief 
Committee  and  the  American  Relief 
Committee  at  Rome  was  spent  in  Syra- 
cuse. In  addition  to  this  food,  supplies 
from  the  American  Relief  ship  Celtic 
were  given  to  the  mayor. 

Mrs.  Sisco,  the  "other  half  of  the 
American  population"  in  Syracuse  goes 
on  with  the  workrooms  for  the  women, 
for  the  tailors  and  for  the  shoemakers, 
until  the  money  is  exhausted,  which  will 
be  not  later  than  March  15.  The  mayor 
finishes  the  work  on  the  roads  and  Com- 
mandatore  Vinci,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Syracuse  Home  for 
Abandoned  Boys,  takes  charge  of  the 
completion  of  the  orphan  asylum.  Mar- 
chesa di  Rudini  will  give  out  the  money 
left  which  is  designed  for  the  patients 
coming  out  of  the  hospitals.  She  cannot 
remain  many  days  longer. 

The  German  Red  Cross  was  to  leave 
yesterday  after  transferring  what  patients 
it  had  left  to  the  municipal  hospital. 

Mr.  Kockel,  the  proprietor  of  Hotel 
Villa  Polita,  undertook  to  attend  to  the 
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transfer  and  settling  of  our  guests  at  the 
pettsion  in  their  new  quarters,  A  sum  of 
money  was  put  into  his  hands  to  be  used 
for  them  in  any  emergencies  which  might 
arise. 

Syracuse  has  been  fortunate  in  these 
days  in  having  for  mayor  an  honest  gen- 
tleman who  worked  night  and  day  with 
all  his  powers  and  who,  however  he  was 
beset,  was  unfailingly  kind  and  courte- 
ous; in  having  an  archbishop,  able  and 
broad-minded,  who  gave  up  his  palace 
to  the  relief  work  without  a  thought  of 
his  personal  inconvenience ;  in  having  an 
able  leader  like  the  Marchesa  di  Rudini 


to  organize  the  work  for  the  orphans ; 
in  being  the  field  for  the  labors  of  the 
German  Red  Cross,  and  in  having  many 
private  citizens  who  worked  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  ability.  Among  all  these 
there  has  been  a  really  considerable 
amount  of  co-operation.  Now  the  funds 
for  immediate  relief  are  about  exhausted, 
and  we  who  have  temporarily  labored 
must  go  our  ways  with  the  feeling  of  hav- 
ing deserted  a  large  and  helpless  family. 
We  must  leave  behind  to  the  citizens  of 
Sicily  and  of  Italy  the  biggest  and  the 
hardest  problem — that  of  rehabilitation — 
and  that  is  as  yet  untouched. 
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Among  the  works  of  the  sculptor 
George  Barnard,  there  is  a  relief  called 
Brotherly  Love,  Two  nude  figures, 
nobly  modelled,  press  toward  each  other 
through  an  intervening  mass  of  chaos 
represented  by  rough  stone.  Face  can 
not  look  on  face,  hand  does  not  yet  touch 
groping  hand, — bat  the  finger-tips  have 
touched. 

The  symbol  recurs  vividly  to  mind  as 
one  tries  to  achieve  true  contact  with 
any  great  mass  of  persons  of  alien  blood. 
The  obstacles  that  divide  us, — language. 


race,  class,  religion, — seem  indeed  to  be 
of  the  very  substance  of  the  rock.  Yet 
we  believe,  and  God  grant  that  we  may 
never  lose  the  faith,  that  there  is  no 
barrier  too  dense  to  be  penetrated  by  the 
feeling  hand  of  love,  instinct  with  intelli- 
gent purpose. 

Probably  no  late  arrivals  on  our  shores 
will  play  a  larger  part  in  the  America  of 
the  future  than  the  Italians.  Any  one 
watching  them  must  recognize  their  in- 
stinct for  initiative,  their  keen  curiosity 
about  us,  their  eagerness  to  play  an  ac- 
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tive  part  in  our  politics  and  in  our  social 
life.  They  are  a  people  mentally  alert, 
capable  of  enthusiasm  for  an  abstract 
idea,  and  also  bewilderingly  swift  in 
transition  to  cynicism  and  irony.  For 
the  present,  they  form  in  the  cities  large 
"self-contained"  colonies,  where  old- 
world  issues  still  seem  of  supreme  im- 
portance, and  where  the  only  ,\merican 
ideas  that  really  penetrate,  apart  from 
the  valiant  but  inadequate  work  of  the 
schools,  arc  of  the  lower  type.  Journal- 
ism, art,  music,  religion,  social  life,  arc 
all  furnished  from  within.  But  one  feels 
that  this  condition  is  likely  to  be  tempor- 
ary. By  what  means  and  to  what  re- 
sults the  Italians  are  to  enter  our  larger 
civic  and  national  life,  depends  chiefly 
on  us. 

Our  Boston  Italian  colony  numbers 
sixty-five  thousand  souls.  With  this  col- 
ony, Denison  House,  the  College  Settle- 
ment, has  for  some  years  known  interest- 
ing relations  through  its  Italian  depart- 
ment. We  have,  to  begin  with,  a  sound 
organization  of  neighborhood  work 
among  the  poorer  people,  mostly  of  the 
peasant  class.  They  need  all  the  connec- 
tion with  charitable  agencies,  all  the  help- 
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ful  cheer  of  clubs,  industrial  classes,  and 
social  functions,  which  a  settlement  is  so 
well  qualitied  to  give.  Far  more  than 
4ve  can  offer  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  situation  and  to  bring  even  the  peo- 
ple of  this  small  section  adequately  with- 
in reach  of  what  welcome  the  city  has 
to  oflfer. 

But  suppose  this  done :  the  task  of  as- 
similation would  in  the  deeper  sense 
hardly  have  been  approached.  For  we 
might  not  have  come  in  contact  at  all 
with  the  real  psychical  forces  that  are 
swaying  the  Latin  peoples  among  us. 
How  many  Americans  do  come  in  contact 
with  them,  one  wonders?  These  forces 
work  most  evidently  among  people  of  a 
higher  grade  than  those  of  whom  we  have 
been  talking.  We  realize  at  Denison 
House  the  truth  of  the  printed  statements 
that  over-education  of  the  middle  classes 
in  Italy  is  creating  what  may  be  called 
an  "intellectual  proletariat,"  driving 
numbers  on  unemployment,  and  sending 
them  across  the  sea.  We  have  formed  re- 
lations with  many  persons  of  this  type, — 
men  and  women  belonging  to  the  higher 
trades  or  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fessions.    Th?v  have  a  hard  time  of  it 
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here,  harder  than  those  brought  up  to 
manual  labor,  though  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  them  do  become  absorbed  into  the 
economic  structure.  One  longs,  as  in  the 
case  of  their  simpler  countrymen,  to  get 
them  away  from  the  cities,  on  the  fruit- 
ful land  with  which  every  Italian  has  an 
instinctive  intimacy.  Meantime,  one  per- 
ceives that  they  are  here  and  that  many 
of  them  will  stay.  Can  we  afford  to  wait 
for  the  second  generation,  and  to  leave 
these  to  find  their  way  alone?  Hardly. 
These  great  numbers  of  men  and  women, 
mostly  young,  with  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  before  them,  are  to  prove  an  im- 
portant factor  in  our  civic  life.  They 
are  well  worth  knowing.  The  poets  and 
thinkers  of  the  Latins,  from  Mazzini  and 
Carducci  to  Georges  Sorel,  are  on  the  tips 
of  their  tongues;  their  minds  are  atingle 
with  the  European  issues,  political  and 
religious,  concerning  which  we  read  in 
the  magazines.  They  are  hardly  aware 
that  there  is  an  intellectual  or  artistic  life 
in  this  country ;  nor  is  this  strange,  since 
they  come  in  contact  with  us  chiefly 
through  the  economic  struggle;  but  they 
are  polite  if  one  tries  to  talk  Emerson 
to  them,  and  they  take  a  genuine  interest 
in  Roosevelt.  To  seek  intimacy  with 
them,  and  to  establish  a  medium  in  which 
the  best  in  each  race  can  reach  the  other, 
is  a  privilege,  an  opportunity,  a  duty. 
One  must  start  where  one  can.  It  is  im- 
fKirtant  to  begin  by  evincing  an  interest 
in  the  things  for  which  they  care.  Dante 
will  do,  but  Lombroso  or  Ferrero  is  bet- 
ter, for  this  is  a  rationalistic  generation, 
intent  on  the  watchwords  of  exact  sci- 
ence, cynically  anti-clerical,  and  repudiat- 
ing mysticism  with  bravado. 

We  are  groping  our  way  to  vital  con- 
tact, much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Bar- 
nard relief.  The  center  of  our  enter- 
prises is  a  large  club,  the  Circolo  Italo- 
Americano,  which  meets  at  the  settle- 
ment. It  is  of  mixed  membership,  but 
on  the  whole  it  represents  a  restless,  am- 
bitious Young  Italy,  quickly  responsive, 
sensitively  critical,  not  to  say  captious, 
enamored  of  ideas,  helpless  in  action,  un- 
reasonable, prejudiced,  appealing.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  settle- 
ment club  by  the  initiative  of  its  mem- 
bers.    This  year  the  entertainments  are 


furnished  by  successive  committees.  Our 
most  popular  enterprise  is  a  series  of 
Sunday  afternoon  lecture-concerts  that 
fills  a  hall  at  the  North  End.  We  aim 
to  have  as  many  lectures  as  possible  on 
American  themes,  but  it  is  hard  to  get 
speakers  equipped  to  treat  them,  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Italians  al- 
lude to  the  platform  as  "our  forum." 
The  lectures  result  less  in  giving  the  Ital- 
ians instruction  in  American  ideals  than 
in  an  invaluable  chance  for  them  to  at- 
tain self-expression  and  for  us  to  learn 
their  point  of  view. 

We  find  it  significant  to  notice  what 
these  courteous,  vehement  people  are 
really  thinking  about  us.  The  general 
attitude  toward  American  life  was  fairly 
represented  by  a  lecture  last  season.  The 
speaker,  a  distinguished  Italian  physician, 
chose  as  his  theme,  The  Reaction  of 
American  Life  on  the  Italian  Immigrant. 
What  was  the  effect  of  America?  Eco- 
nomically good,  morally  bad.  More 
money,  yes:  better  housing, — though 
with  a  hit  at  our  city  tenements, — ^the  re- 
moval of  many  restraints,  the  gain,  in 
particular,  of  religious  liberty;  training 
in  business  capacity,  and  practical  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  generation  of  new 
diseases, — especially  tubercular  and  nerv- 
ous ;  the  development  of  cheap  social  am- 
bition, showing  itself  in  "Americaniza- 
tion" of  voice  and  dress;  a  lapse  in 
courtesy;  and,  briefly,  a  general  harden- 
ing and  coarsening,  and  the  supplanting 
of  idealism  by  a  purely  materialistic  atti- 
tude. Was  it  possible  for  Italians  to  feel 
any  patriotic  attachment  toward  the 
United  States?  The  idea  was  scouted: 
"While  their  love  for  their  own  countrv 
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grows  lukewarm  they  gain  no  profound 
attachment  for  the  new.  For  the  love  of 
country  ceases  to  exist  if  instead  of  a 
basis  in  sentiment  it  is  derived  solely 
from  material  utility.  Patriotism  can 
never  be  felt  by  people  driven  here  by  the 
desire  of  greater  well-being  who  are 
bound  to  the  American  people  by  no 
community  of  historic  memories.  In  a 
country  like  this,  where  habits  and  tra- 
ditions of  so  many  nationalities  blend, 
genuine  patriotic  sentiment  yields  to  an 
opportunist  and  utilitarian  travesty  of 
patriotism."    .    .    .    Was  it  a  good  plan 
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for  an  Italian  to  be  naturalized?  Eco- 
nomically yes,  since  except  in  some  spe- 
cial instances  it  increased  his  practical 
advantages.  Morally  no,  since  the  pos- 
session of  a  vote  meant  entrance  into  the 
degrading  corruption  of  our  American 
politics.    And  so  on  and  so  on. 

Surely  we  cannot  allow  this  impression 
to  endure  if  we  can  help  it.  We  cannot 
accept  the  opinion  of  the  lecturer  that 
love  for  the  United  States  is  a  ridiculous 
impossibility,  nor  can  we  acquiesce  in  the 
conviction  that  American  life  must  al- 
ways either  coarsen  or  disappoint.  How, 
insensibly  to  alter  this  attitude?  This  is 
the  problem  before  us. 

It  would  help  if  we  could  promote  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  better 
drift  of  things  in  America.  We  try  to 
do  so  by  the  dissemination  of  literature 
prepared  by  Italian  and  Americans  work- 
ing together  and  giving  practical  infor- 
mation no  less  than  instruction  in  our 
national  ideals.  Some  of  this  literature 
has  already  been  described  in  these  col- 
umns. Our  latest  publication  is  a  Civic 
Decalogue  for  the  new  citizen  which  has 
been  in  great  demand  and  which  we  have 
now  handed  over  to  the  Civic  League  for 
Immigrants.    Our  club  meetings,  our  lec- 


ture courses,  have  all  the  same  aim.  Yel 
all  these  things  amount  to  what  the  Ital- 
ian press,  in  a  moment  of  scorn,  described 
as  "rhetorical  exercises."  Speech  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  wholesome  action, 
and  one  fruitful  type  of  action  we  found 
this  autumn  in  our  exhibition  of  Italian 
arts  and  crafts.  The  circolo  esteemed 
itself  most  fortunate  in  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  Miss  Adelene  Moffat  whose 
unusual  combination  of  "social"  instinct 
and  artistic  training  gives  her  rare  apti- 
tude for  such  leadership.  Miss  Moffat 
describes  the  enterprise  on  another  page 
of  this  issue.  Certainly,  to  bring  out  into 
the  light  and  to  encourage  tfiose  fine 
and  patient  handicrafts  which  these  peo- 
ple bring  to  our  shores,  is  to  help  not 
only  them  but  ourselves  in  a  practical 
way.  Not  the  least  valuable  by-product 
of  the  exposition  was  the  introduction 
into  a  colony  ravaged  by  dissensions  and 
languishing  for  fresh  air,  of  a  healthful 
and  beautiful  interest. 

Candidly,  it  is  not  easy  to  quicken  loy- 
alty to  America  among  an  immigrant 
people.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  reach 
our  end  is  to  make  them  look  forward. 
Let  us  cease  sentimentalizing  to  them 
over  a  past  that  seems  to  them  petty,  or 
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boasting  over  a  present  in  which  they  ex- 
perience at  best  a  dubious  good;  let  us 
enlist  their  co-operation  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  future  which  we  all  desire. 
If  we  can  but  flash  on  the  eyes  of  the 
Italians  that  vision  of  the  America  to  be 
which  is  the  inspiration  of  the  great  fel- 
lowship of  social  workers,  we  shall  steady 
and  uplift  them,  and  we  may  gain  strong 
allies  in  our  struggle  for  social  righteous- 
ness. One  longs  to  introduce  a  sacred 
passion  to  counteract  the  pettiness,  the 
languid  cynicism,  that  corrode  these 
colonies.  The  dream  may  be  Utopian, 
yet  we  are  dealing  with  the  heirs  of  the 
Risorgimento,  with  hearts  that  still  leap 
at  the  name  of  Garibaldi.  The  Latins, 
call  history  to  witness,  need  an  ideal  or 
they  perish.  High  sacrifice  is  easier  to 
them  than  tame  respectability.  I  believe 
that  if  we  can  make  them  catch  the  light 
of  that  social  ideal  for  which  we  strive. 
if  we  can  bring  them  into  touch  with  the 
great  healthy  movements  of  social  reform 
in  progress  among  us,  with  the  cam- 
paigns against  tuberculosis  and  child 
labor,  with  the  struggle  for  the  cleanli- 
ness and  beauty  of  cities  and  for  a  liv- 
ing wage,  we  shall  bring  them  effective 
help-  This  grezt  mass  of  intelligent 
youth  that  so  easily  is  slipping  into  cap- 
tious apathy  may  at  a  touch  become  a 
menace  to  peace  and  productivity.     At 


another  touch,  it  might,  it  may,  become 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  good.  The  pow- 
ers of  salvation  are  positive,  and  faith, 
ardor,  and  purpose  are  the  only  means  of 
routing  corruption  and  despair. 

Thinking  largely  of  the  need  of  our 
immigrants,  how  vast  a  program  ap- 
pears! Adequate  care  for  the  sick  and 
poor,  so  often  at  present  undiscovered  by 
our  best  endeavors ;  social  intercourse  so 
full  that  every  Italian  who  cares  for  it 
may  make  American  friends ;  educational 
work,  through  voice  and  print;  the  en- 
couragement of  all  sound  talent  and  fine 
gifts ;  and,  finally,  an  appeal  to  chivalry, 
resulting  in  organized  forms  of  co- 
operation for  the  outworking  of  our  na- 
tional ideals.  No  one  house,  no  one  in- 
stitution, can  put  into  effect  more  than 
a  few  details  in  this  program,  but  all  can 
do  something  who  will  realize  the  funda- 
mental necessity  of  working  on  demo- 
cratic lines,  in  close  fellowship  with  the 
more  intelligent  Italians  and  with  will- 
ingness up  to  a  certain  point  at  least,  to 
follow  their  lead.  So  for  us  all  will  come 
a  slow  widening  of  horizons,  an  over- 
coming of  prejudice  and  suspicion,  the 
advance  toward  fraternal  harmony  and 
productive  peace.  The  chaos  between  us 
is  thick,  but  finger-tips  are  touching.  Let 
us  keep  on  till  we  are  in  the  open,  face 
to  face. 
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The  exhibition  of  Italian  arts  and 
crafts  held  recently  in  the  new  Franklin 
Union  Building  in  Boston  proved  an  in- 
teresting example  of  the  value  of  co- 
operation. It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of 
the  three  groups  co-operating  in  this  in- 
stance could  have  secured  singly,  the  very 
significant  values  of  this  exhibition.  It 
is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  held 
so  soon  and  with  so  great  an  economy  of 
effort  and  of  material  resources.  The 
by-products  also  would  have  been  less 
varied  and  less  valuable. 


These  three  co-operating  groups  were 
the  Circolo  Italo-Americano  of  Denison 
House,  the  Franklin  Union,  and  a  small 
group  interested  in  the  "conservation  of 
the  artistic  possibilities  of  our  composite 
nation."  The  Circolo  under  whose  au- 
spices the  exhibition  was  held,  and  whose 
vice-president,  Signor  Luciano  Campesi^ 
was  Italian  chairman  is  outlined  in  this 
number  of  Charities  and  The  Com- 
mons, by  its  inspiring  and  devoted  presi- 
dent, Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder  of  Wellesley 
College.     The    offer    of    the    Franklin 
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Union  to  house  the  exhibition  in  its  dig- 
nified and  beautiful  new  building  gave  it 
at  once,  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Italians, an  importance  the  value  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  The 
fact  that  the  union,  founded  by  Benja- 
min Franklin,  is  a  technical  night  school 
for  men  in  industry  added  a  special  sig- 
nificance and  value  to  the  installation  of 
the  exhibition  under  its  roof.  The  third 
group  co-operating  in  this  enterprise  is 
entirely  informal.  It  is  composed  of 
men  and  women  in  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  whose  social  interest  has 
led  them  to  study  the  life  in  crowded 
and  foreign  quarters  of  our  great  cities. 

The  outcome  of  several  conferences 
held  in  May,  1907,  was  a  report  accom- 
panied by  a  definite  outline  for  proposed 
work.  A  paragraph  or  two  quoted  from 
this  report  will  perhaps  indicate  the  in- 
tention of  the  present  exhibition  and 
what  the  committee  hopes  may  be  some 
of  its  resultant  values. 

"There  Is  a  considerable  body  or  evidence 
showing  tbat  talent  which  could  be  saved  to 
society  Koca  to  waste,  that  epecial  ability  Is 
misdirected,  and  that  thla  waste  and  mis- 
direction is  often  averted  by  the  right  word 
spokpn  when  needed  so  that  the  career  ot  an 
Indifferent  workman  has  at  times  been  trans- 
formed into  ono  of  hfehl;  skilled  artisanship, 
the  indifferent  pursuit  of  a  mediocre  voca- 
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tion  Into  one  more  In  harmony  with  the 
maximum  ability  of  the  Individual.  The  Idea, 
therefore,  that  talent  among  those  of  limited 
reeources  Is  needleBsljr  wasted  rests  not  on 
theory  but  on  yean  of  observation.   .   .    . 

The  various  natlonalltlea  coming  to  our 
shores  have  been  studied  statistically  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  economist,  from  al- 
most every  point  of  view  but  that  of  the 
higher  and  unlQue  possibilities  of  each  na- 
tionality. ...  In  our  desire  to  Americanise 
the  newcomer,  to  make  him  tike  ourselves, 
we  have  failed  to  appreciate,  in  fact  we  have 
made  It  Impossible  for  him  to  contribute  hla 
Industrial  and  artistic  best.  True  democracy 
would  suggest  that  the  Immigrant  he  enconr- 
aged  to  give  ua  what  he  most  deeply  cher- 
ishes in  his  inheritance." 

How  deeply  this  attitude  would  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  foreigner  may  be  judged 
by  the  touching  gratitude  expressed 
by  a  group  of  the  exhibitors  chatting 
in  a  corner  at  the  recent  exhibition: 
"Now  we  may  believe  that  the  art  of  our 
forefathers  will  not  die  here  in  America. 
Our  children  do  not  wish  to  learn  our 
arts  from  us.  They  think  no  one  will 
care,  that  they  will  work  without  money, 
without  the  people  to  see,  but  now, — 
they  will  see  this  great  exhibition,  they 
will  see  these  crowds  of  people,  rich  peo- 
ple, educated  people,  who  come  and  are 
amazed, — who  think  of  us  with  respect" 
That  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
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did  not  think  the  exhibition  too  unim- 
portant to  be  opened  by  him  in  person 
was  an  honor  felt  by  the  whole  Italian 
colony  and  reported  back  to  Italy. 

The  exhibition  was  designed  simply  to 
express  in  three  dimensions  the  very  sig- 
nificant fact  that  Italians  do  not  leave 
behind  them  in  their  own  beauty-steeped 
country  either  their  love  of  beauty  or 
their  ability  to  produce  it.  It  was  not 
expected  that  the  artistic  merits  of 
this  first  exhibition  would  be  high.  ^It 
was  designed  primarily  to  find  out  what 
Italian  artists  and  craftsmen  there  were 
in  Greater  Boston,  who  they  were,  where 
they  were  working,  and  what  they  were 
doing.  The  exhibition  was  set  on  foot  in  the 
spring.  During  the  summer  and  fall  ad- 
vertisements were  inserted  in  the  Italian 
papers,  firms  producing  artistic  furniture 
or  handiwork  of  other  sorts,  were  ques- 
tioned to  know  if  Italians  were  in  their 
employ.  The  directory  was  consulted 
and  individuals  with  any  acquaintance 
among  the  Italians  were  interviewed. 
Many  visits  were  made  by  members  of 
the  committee  in  places  which  gave  no 
hint  of  being  the  shelter  of  beauty  of  any 
sort, — "from  cellar  to  garret"  was  not  a 
figure  of  speech, — and  when  to  these 
were  added  the  hot  back  rooms  of  big 
business  blocks,  the  noise  and  dust  of 
great  workshops,  the  impression  left  was 
one  sharply  in  contrast  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  exhibition.  When  the  ex- 
hibition was  finally  installed  it  was  to 
almost  everyone  a  genuine  surprise. 
Much  of  the  work  was  not  above  criti- 
cism, but  much  of  it  was  so  far  beyond 
what  any  but  a  very  few  people  sup- 
posed could  be  produced  in  America  that 
the  general  impression  was  one  of  excel- 
lence. In  the  departments  of  book  illum- 
inating, of  wood  carving  and  of  embroid- 
ery and  lace  making,  there  were  exam- 
ples of  work  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages,  simple,  dignified,  faultless 
in  execution. 

The  exhibition  included  painting, 
sculpture,  clay  modeling,  wood  carving, 
inlaid  work,  floor  and  wall  mosaics,  book 
binding  and  illuminations,  embroideries 
and   laces.     A   competition    for    which 


prizes  in  gold  were  given  for  the  best 
musical  composition  produced  in  Boston 
was  added  at  the  earnest  request  of  the' 
Italians.  Another  interesting  feature 
was  the  craftsmen  at  work.  No  one  could 
watch  that  inherited  deftness  of  hand 
shaping  the  delicate  intricacies  of  filagree 
silver,  or  coaxing  the  clay  to  come  to  life 
without  pausing  to  regret  that  it  is  the 
shovel  and  not  the  craftsman's  tool  that 
the  Italian  immigrant  usually  finds  with 
"its  handle  to  (his)  hand." 

The  habitual  visitor  of  arts  and  crafts 
exhibitions  could  hardly  fail  to  compare 
this  exhibition  with  its  American  count- 
erpart. While  the  American  work  would 
be  far  superior  in  design,  the  Italian  ex- 
cels correspondingly  in  execution.  The 
curves  and  lines  made  with  the  needle 
are  as  true  and  free  as  if  described  by 
an  artist's  brush.  In  the  wood  carving 
there  are  no  concealed  accidents,  no  com- 
promises, in  the  lace  and  embroidery  no 
questionable  short  cuts  to  effects.  The 
sincerity  of  nearly  all  of  the  work  is  im- 
pressive. The  limits  of  this  paper  do 
not  admit  of  more  than  the  most  general 
description  of  the  exhibition  and  of  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  experiment 
was  made.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment suggests  that  there  are  distinct 
reciprocal  values  to  be  secured  through 
the  co-operation  of  Americans  with  Ital- 
ians, in  encouraging  the  production  of 
artistic  hand  work.  The  American  and 
the  Italian  point  of  view  acting  and  re- 
acting upon  each  other  ought  to  produce 
a  type  of  art  from  which  some  of  the 
faults  of  each  would  be  in  a  large  degree 
eliminated. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  exhibition 
has  been  to  stimulate  the  production  of  a 
distinctly  higher  quality  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Italians  and  to  arouse  an 
equally  marked  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  American  public, — an  interest  which 
in  an  encouraging  number  of  instances 
has  resulted  in  seeking  out  the  Italian 
craftsmen  for  wprk.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  in  some  of  these  cases  at  least,  the 
work  of  the  artist  is  being  substituted  for 
the  product  of  the  machine. 
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That  the  housing  problem  is  all  a 
question  of  how  to  build  cheap  houses, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  dangerous  half-truth. 
It  is  necessary  to  provide  small  houses  at 
rents  within  the  means  of  the  wage  earn- 
ers, but  it  is  not  in  their  interests  to  cut 
down  quality  with  a  view  of  charging  low 
rents  in  order  to  meet  low  wages.  In  the 
long  run,  wages  follow  rents ;  and  there- 
fore the  policy  enunciated  above  would 
eventually  result  in  reducing  wages;  and 
than  that  there  is  nothing  worse  for  em- 
ployers as  well  as  employed.  The  far- 
sighted  housing  reformer  prefers  a  policy 
of  levelling  up  rather  than  levelling  down. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  must  endeavor  to 
give  the  poorer  classes    (being  content 


to  go  by  steps),  better  houses,  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  must  not  increase  costs 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  oblige  us  to 
charge  higher  rents  than  the  people  can 
pay.  This  policy  of  slowly  but  surely 
levelling  up  is  now  being  put  into  execu- 
tion in  Birmingham  by  Harbome  Ten- 
ants Ltd.  It  is  carried  out  on  the  lines  of 
helping  the  people  to  help  themselves, 
instead  of  doing  everything  for  them  as 
some  impatient  enthusiasts  prefer  to  do. 
About  fifteen  months  ago,  fifty-three 
acres  of  land  were  purchased  at  an  av- 
erage price  of  rather  less  than  £300  an 
acre.  The  land  was  carefully  and  eco- 
nomically planned  out.  The  average 
number  of  houses  cm  the  whole  estate 
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works  out  at  ten  to  an  acre.  The  garden 
to  each  house  is  quite  small  because  many 
tenants  object  to  being  bothered  with  a 
large  plot  of  land.  For  those  who  want 
more  garden  land,  allotments  are  provid- 
•ed  at  Sie  rate  of  iio  an  acre.  Numerous 
small  open  spaces,  as  well  as  good  sized 
recreation  grounds,  are  provided  on  the 
-estate.  The  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
roads  are  seventy-two  feet  apart,  and 
between  them  runs  a  sixteen-foot  road- 
way, bordered  with  turf  margins  and 
trees,  and  then  gravel  footpaths,  which 
^but  on  the  front  gardens  of  the  houses. 
This  arrangement  gives  more  than  the 
usual  distance  between  the  houses,  and 
that  means  more  light  and  air  to  each 
house;  while  the  cost  of  construction  is 
about  one-half  that  of  ordinary  bye-law 
roads  with  the  g^eat  advantage  that  ten- 
ants have  something  cheerful  to  look  out 
upon,  instead  of  the  usual  "dreary  des- 
erts of  macadam." 

As  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  road 
•construction  has  to  be  paid  by  the  tenants, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  modern  town 
planning  roads  mean  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  weekly  rents. 

Another  important  item  in  the  cost  of 
•estate  development  is  the  construction  of 
the  sewers.  At  Harbome,  this  is  done 
on  what  is  known  as  the  "combined 
drainage  system."  That  is  to  say — ^there 
is  not  a  separate  connection  from  each 
house  direct  to  the  main  sewer ;  the  drain- 
age from  several  houses  is  gathered  up 
and  all  conveyed  to  the  main  sewer 
through  one  connection.  The  modem 
system  of  road  and  sewer  construction, 
as  carried  out  by  Harborne  Tenants,  re- 
sults in  a  saving  of  something  between 
sixpence  and  a  shilling  a  week  for  each 
house,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  present 
the  society  has  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of 
these  tree-planted  roads,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  bye-law  roads,  this  up- 
keep IS  borne  by  the  general  body  of  rate- 
payers. 

The  houses  themselves  are  built  in 
blocks  of  two,  four,  six  and  eight,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  the  positions 
of  the  houses.  The  total  rents,  including 
rates,  etc.,  vary  from  six  shillings  to 
twelve  and  sixpence  a  week.  Building 
was  begun  on  January  i,  1908.    There 


are  now  nearly  a  hundred  houses  com- 
pleted, and  another  thirty  or  so  on  the 
way.  The  applications  for  the  houses  are 
fifty  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
houses  available. 

The  inside  accommodation  provided  is 
on  the  whole  not  quite  so  roomy  as  can 
be  obtained  for  equal  rents  in  houses  pro- 
vided on  the  old  fashioned  lines,  forty  or 
fifty  to  the  acre.  Ourtenants  have  to  pay 
something  for  the  surroundings  of  their 
houses  as  well  as  for  the  houses  them- 
selvesav  At  first  they  did  not  quite  realize 
the  wisdom  of  doing  this,  but  now  they 
are  thorougfhly  satisfied  with  the  value 
they  get  for  the  rent  they  pay,  a  result 
achieved  by  adopting  the  principles  of 
estate  development  on  town  planning 
lines,  together  with  co-partnership  house 
building  and  owning. 

The  capital  required  is  raised  by  means 
of  four  per  cent  loan  stock,  the  shares 
limited  to  a  five  per  cent  dividend,  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  as  houses  are  built,  the 
Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners,  an 
English  government  department,  lend  us 
at  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  half  the 
money  spent  on  construction,  which  loan 
has  to  be  repaid  within  a  period  of  thirty 
years. 

It  is  necessary  to  find  some  means  of 
raising  working  capital  at  the  outset  be- 
cause at  this  experimental  stage  the  poor- 
er classes  are  not  able  to  raise  immedi- 
ately the  money  required  for  developing 
an  estate.  This  is  why  capitalists  are  in- 
vited to  take  up  loan  stock.  Tenant  mem- 
bers pay  down  a  small  sum  at  first  and 
then  make  weekly  contributions  until 
their  holding  in  the  society  amounts  to 
i200,  the  limit  any  one  member  of  a 
Friendly  Society  is  allowed  by  English 
law  to  hold  in  shares  of  such  societies. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  loan 
stock  any  individual  may  hold.  As  the 
shareholders'  money  comes  in,  the  Public 
Works  Loans  Commissioners'  money, 
and  the  loan  stockholders'  money,  is 
paid  out.  In  my  opinion,  co-partnership 
housing  loan  stock  is  a  thoroughly  safe 
four  per  cent  investment,  but  although 
for  a  new  form  of  investment  money  has 
come  in  remarkably  well,  we  could  at 
present  use  more  than  we  have  secured. 
At  the  same  time,  the  practical  success 


achieved  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  very  few  years  unlimited  capi- 
tal will  be  at  our  disposal. 

At  the  present  time,  our  capital  at  Har- 
bome  taken  altogether,  costs  us  an  aver- 
age of  3.65  per  cent.  We  provide  .5 
per  cent  per  annum  in  order  to  build  up 
a  sinking  fund  that  will  enable  us  to 
write  off  the  houses  in  about  sixty 
years.  Our  repairs  will  not  cost  us  more 
than  ,35  per  cent  on  our  capital  outlay, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  tenants  are 
already  partly,  and  will  eventually  be- 
come entirely,  their  own  landlords,  which 
means  that  they  will  take  care  of  the 
property;  and  our  administration  and 
general  charges  are  not  more  than  .5 
per  cent  owing  to  the  fact  that  various 
public- spirited  men  give  their  services 
free  until  the  society  they  are  connected 
with  is  an  assured  success: 

Coat  of  capital 3  S5  per  cent. 

ainkingfnod 5     "      •■ 

Bepaira 35    "       " 

AdmiDistrotloQ,  etc 6     "      " 

Total 6.0  per  cent. 

In   order   to   provide   for   contingencies 
and  build  up  a  reserve  fund,  in  addition 
S6 


to  paying  a  dividend  on  rent  to  our  ten- 
ants members,  the  weekly  house  rents 
have  to  be  fixed  at  a  figure  that  will  give 
us  a  return  of  six  and  one-half  per  cent 
to  seven  per  cent  on  the  capital  outlay, 

Harbome  Tenants  is  only  one  of  some 
dozen  or  so  co-partnership  housing  socie- 
ties scattered  all  over  England,  some  of 
which  have  been  going  for  some  years, 
and  none  of  which  has  failed.  The  latest 
society  to  be  started  is  Hereford  Co- 
operative Housing  Ltd.  (inaugurated 
January  19),  which  is  managed  on  lines 
very  similar  to  those  above  described,  but 
not  federated  with  the  parent  society, 
Co-Partnership  Tenants  Ltd,  6  Blooms- 
bury  square,  London  W.  C,  for  reasons 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  here. 

In  one  most  important  respect  this  so- 
ciety is  doing  better  than  any  of  the  oth- 
ers. The  Corporation  of  Hereford  has 
bought  the  land  and  is  developing  it,  that 
is  constructing  roads  and  sewers  on  the 
town  planning  lines  described  above. 

'The  rent  charged  to  the  co-operative 
housing  society,  although  putting  no  bur- 
den on  the  ratepayers  of  Hereford,  is 
nevertheless  very  moderate,  owing  to  the 
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low  price  paid  for  the  land,  and  th«  sav- 
ings effected  in  road  and  sewer  construc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  these 
co-operative  housing  societies  have  to 
face  is  the  raising  of  sufficient  working 
capital.  The  action  of  the  Hereford  Cor- 
poration has  very  greatly  assisted  the 
Hereford  society  in  this  important  re- 
spect. Another  way  in  which  the  Here- 
ford Corporation  has  helped  not  only 
the  local  society,  but  also  housing  re- 
formers all  over  England,  is  by  itself 
adopting  the  policy  of  common  sense 
estate  development  on  economical  town 
planning  lines.  This  admirable  example 
will,.  I  hope,  before  long,  be  followed  by 
other  local  authorities,  because  until  our 
English  local  authorities  get  out  of  the 
bye-law  rut,  our  workingmen  will  not  get 
satisfactory  housing  accommodation  at 
reasonable  rents.  Our  present  cast  iron 
bye-law  system  results  in  considerably  in- 
creasing the  rents  of  small  houses,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  tenants  what 
they  do  not  want,  indeed  would  rather  be 
without. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  co-part- 
nership garden  suburbs,  like  all  new 
things,  have  incurred  criticism,  more 
especially  from  the  creators  of  the  ordi- 
nary bye-law  suburb,  with  whose  business 
they  are  already  interfering.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  not  satisfied  with  a  safe  four 
per  cent;  they  want  a  great  deal  more, 
and  are  therefore  doing  their  best  to  dis- 
credit co-partnership  housing  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  One  writer  in  a  Birmingham 
paper  recently  asserted  that  we  had  not 
touched  the  fringe  of  the  real  housing 
problem ;  his  complaint  was  that  we  had 
not  provided  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
We  think  we  do  touch  the  fringe,  and  in 
our  opinion  it  is  our  work  on  the  fringe 
of  the  slum  problem  which  is  more  likely 
than  anything  else  to  bring  about  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  the  housing  problem,  by 
providing  cheerful,  healthy  houses  on  Ok 
outskirts  of  Ing  towns  at  reasonable 
rents. 

In  this  we  know  we  shall  not  succeed 
unless  there  is  an  efficient  tramway  sys- 
tem. Given  good  houses  on  the  outskirts 
of  large  towns  at  reasonable  rents,  and 
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quick  cheap  trams  from  the  center  to  tlie 
outskirts,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  who  now  live  in  congested  districts 
can  move  outside  where  land  is  cheaper- 
and  the  air  fresher.  That  means  that  for 
many  workingmen  the  town  will  be 
brought  to  the  country  and  the  country 
to  the  town.  How  to  deal  witli  those  who 
remain  in  the  slums  is  too  long  a  story 
to  go  into  now,  but  by  removing  large 
numbers  from  congested  city  districts,  we 
shall  undoubtedly  leave  more  room  for 
those  who  are  left  behind. 

Our  policy  is  to  aim  upwards,  not 
downwards.  The  levelling  up  process 
may  possibly  take  longer  than  the  policy 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  arti- 
cle, of  providing  houses  at  low  rents  in 
order  to  meet  low  wages,  but  we  think 


permanent  success  in  the  solution  of  the 
housing  problem  is  only  to  be  achieved 
by  those  who  are  patient.  We  believe  in 
hastening  slowly.  The  housing  problem 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  building 
houses — it  is  also  a  question  of  building 
up  character. 

Co-partnership  housing,  which  is 
founded  on  two  great  principles,  asso- 
ciation and  self-help,  will,  if  combined 
with  common  sense  estate  development, 
do  more  than  provide  better  housing  con- 
ditions at  reasonable  rents ;  it  will  make 
way  for  better  men  and  women,  for 
healthier  and  happier  children.  The  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow  need  a  healthy  envi- 
ronment. As  to  the  children  of  today, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  easy 
opportunity  for  sensible  recreation. 
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OF  DISTRESS 

C.  S.  LOCH 

SECRETARY,  LONDON  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY 


The  English  Poor  Law  Commission 
has  just  reported  in  regard  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  poor  law  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  on  many  grounds  its  report 
claims  general  attention.  The  poor  law 
act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  left  its  mark 
on  legislation  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  England,  and,  though  honey- 
combed by  case  law,  modified,  and 
amended  virtually  in  many  ways,  it  still 
remains  unrepealed  in  this  country.  The 
royal  commissioners  who  in  1834  report- 
ed chiefly  on  the  problem  of  that  date, 
the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  poor,  re- 
interpreted the  act,  and  proposed  a  policy 
of  offering  to  the  able-bodied  a  mainte- 
nance, subject  to  the  condition  of  per- 
forming useful  work  supplied  in  work- 
house institutions — a  maintenance  less 
eligible  than  that  of  the  free  world  out- 
side. The  poor  law  amendment  act  of 
the  same  year  gave  scope  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  policy,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  commissioners'  recommenda- 
tions, associated  with  it  a  re-organization 
of  the  whole  "management  of  the  poor." 
And  now,  once  more,  three  hundred  years 
after  Queen  Elizabeth's  act,  the  subject 
has  been  again  submitted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  commissioners  with  a  view  to  a 
survey  of  poor  law  administration  in  re- 
lation to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
day,  a  new  consideration  of  the  laws  af- 
fecting the  poor,  and  an  independent 
judgment  on  their  present  sufficiency. 

The  commission  has  yet  to  publish  its 
reports  on  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws  in  Scotland  and  Ireland;  but  its 
chief  task  has  been  accomplished.  The 
reference  to  it  was  as  follows ; 

To  enquire  (1)  Into  the  working  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  relief  of  poor  persons 
In  the  United  Kingdom;  (2)  into  the  vari- 
ous means  which  have  heen  adopted  out- 
aide  of  the  poor  laws  for  meeting  distress 
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arising  from  want  of  employment,  particu- 
larly during  periods  of  severe  industrial  de- 
pression; and  to  consider  and  report  whether 
any,  and,  if  so,  what  modification  of  the  poor 
laws,  or  change  in  their  administration,  or 
fresh  legislation  for  dealing  with  distress.  Is 
advisable. 

The  reference  it  is  evident  covers  a 
wide  field  that  extends  far  beyond  what 
may  be  technically  termed  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  laws. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The    commission    consists    of    Lord 
George  Hamilton,  as  chairman,  and  sev- 
enteen  other   members.      Lord    George 
Hamilton  was  recently  minister  for  India, 
and  has  had  a  wide  administrative  ex- 
perience.   Mr.  Charles  Booth  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, owing  to  ill-health,  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  it.    Sir  Samuel  Provis,  the  per- 
manent secretary  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  England,  and  Mr.  J.  Pat- 
ten MacDougall,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Local   Government   Board  in    Scotland, 
and  Sir  Henry  Robinson,  who  hoMs  a 
similar  post  in  Ireland,  are  members  of 
it.     Dr.  Downes,  the  senior  medical  in- 
spector of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  England^  is  also  a  member.    The  re- 
maining members  consist  of  persons  who 
have  a  place  on  the  commission  owing  to 
their  interest  in  poor  law  administration, 
or  in  some  branch  of  social  work  bearing 
closely  on  the  subject  of  the  reference. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  their  names 
will  be  to  your  readers  names,  and  names 
only,    but    nevertheless    I   will    mention 
them:     Bentham,    Gardiner,    Lansbury, 
Loch,  Nunn,  Phelps,  Smart   (professor 
of  political   economy  in   Glasgow  Uni- 
versity) Wakefield,  Chandler.    The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Ross  represents 
Ireland,    and    there   are   three   ladies — 
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Miss  Octavia  Hill,  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosan- 
quet,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

The  commission  is  thus,  it  may  be  said, 
a  conglomerate,  consisting  of   a  small 
nucleus  of  official  members,  a  body  of 
members  which  represent  very  diverse 
views,  and  a  chairman,  whose  experience, 
though  wide,  has  been  acquired  in  other 
branches  of  administration.    In  consider- 
ing the  report,  the  constitution  of  the 
commission   should  be  borne   in   mind. 
The  commission,  whatever  its  shortcom- 
ings, has  at  any  rate  the  merits  of  di- 
versity and  impartiality.     Its  report  is 
signed  by  fourteen  members.    Four  mem- 
bers make  a  separate  report.    The  for- 
mer report  consists  of  718  pages,  the  lat- 
ter of  520  pages.    The  result  is  a  mon- 
ster volume,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  give 
in  this  article  only  the  veriest  summary. 
The  evidence  which  has  been  collected  is 
very  lengthy  and  will  be  published  later. 
This  is  a  matter  for  regret,  for  the 
reader  of  a  report  should  be  critical ;  and 
on  many  points  the  evidence  may  supply 
him  with  the  groundwork  of  criticism. 
It  alone  for  instance  will  admit  of  his 
ascertaining  how  far  on  any  point   in 
either  report  there  are  signs  of  pre-judg- 
ment or  over-statement,  and  whether  in 
any   way   the   evidence   has   been    used 
scrappily  and  partially  and  without  a  due 
regard  to  its  general  purport  and  bear- 
ing.   Or  again,  usually  only  by  reference 
to  the  evidence  can  he  make  sure,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  witness  or  the  investigator, 
whose  evidence  is  used  or  set  aside,  is 
suffering  from  the  pathetic  fallacy,  and 
is  the  kind  of  person  who  finds  that  no 
one  and  no  thing  "will  show"  him  "any 
good,"  or  who  sees  social  life  and  admin- 
istration so  sadly  or  with  so  strong  a 
parti  pris  that  he  can  view  it  only  crit- 
ically, or  who  looks  on  society  as  a  mis- 
erable  enormity  never  to  be  reformed 
until  the  maxims  of  his  particular  sci- 
ence in  its  present  stage  of  development 
are  universally  applied,  or  until  the  claims 
of  his  own  particular  social  scheme  for 
the  reorg^ization  of  the  world  are  uni- 
versally accepted. 

The  report  of  the  commission  divides 
itself  broadly  into  three  parts :  the  history 
of  poor  law  administration  and  its  state 
at  the  present  time ;  industrial  conditions 


at  the  present  time;  and  proposals  for 
reform. 

To  take  the  three  main  divisions  in 
turn: 

POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION 

The  commissioners  of  1834,  to  go  back 
to  the  last  great  investigation,  left  mat- 
ters in  this  wise.    They  pointed  out  the 
evil  that  was  done  to  the  laboring  classes 
by  carrying  out  the  act  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, as  if  everyone,  who  might  come  un- 
der the  general  title  of  "poor,"  should  be 
treated  as  though  he  had  a  right  to  work 
or  relief.     The  economic   structure  of 
social  life  was  destroyed  by  such  a  sys- 
tem.   Employment  was  regarded,  not  as 
a  matter  of  economic  supply,  but  as  a 
thing  that  had  to  be  furnished  irrespec- 
tive of  economic  demand.     The  inevi- 
table result  was  the  provision  in  a  great 
measure  of  what  one  may  call  pass-time 
employment.     The  supply  of  even  such 
work  as  this  was  a  difficulty.     It  could 
not  easily  be  procured.    It  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  demand.     The  demand  was 
that  of  the  poor  of  the  place.    The  sup- 
ply was  that  which  the  rates  might  be 
able  to  afford  them.   There  was  no  equiv- 
alence of  benefit  between  the  contracting 
parties.    The  one  had  all  to  lose ;  for  the 
profit  or  advantage  on  work  thus  sup- 
plied was  nil  or  a  mere  minimum.    The 
other  had  all  to  gain.    Able-bodied  men 
were  thus  provided  for  irrespective  of 
conditions  of  the  market,  and  irrespective 
of  their  own  exertions.    They  became  the 
masters  of  the  situation.    As  all  claimed 
the  right  to  work  and  were  treated  as  if 
they  had  a  right  to  it,  the  idle  and  the 
laborious  were  necessarily  treated  alike. 
Their  relief,  which  had  to  suffice  for  the 
sustenance    of   a    family,    was    grantedt 
equally  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other ;: 
and  the  men  engaged  in  the  open  mar- 
ket might  well  be  worse  oflF  than  the- 
favored    claimants    of    a    non-economicr 
maintenance.     Independence  lost  its  re-^ 
wards,  and  character  tended  to  lose  its; 
rightful  advantages.    Allowances  supple- 
mented wages,  or,  when  it  was  easier  to 
pay  an  allowance  than  to  provide  employ- 
ment, an  allowance  was  given  as  "not 
less  expensive." 
This  unhappy  and  ruinous  climax  in 
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the  administration  of  a  law,  which  was 
founded  on  the  administrative  theory 
of  an  earlier  generation  whom  it  was 
designed  to  place  under  a  close  eco- 
nomic and  social  control,  arose  at  a  time 
when  the  industrial  movement  in  England 
was  re-assorting  the  population  and  re- 
quiring it  to  meet  new  emergencies.  Both 
economic  opinion  and  the  requirements  of 
the  day  and  the  state  of  the  poor  favored 
a  greater  mobility  of  labor.  The  first 
condition  of  reform  was  to  define  the 
class  "able-bodied  poor,"  or  "destitute 
able-bodied,"  to  use  the  commissioners' 
words,  not  merely  verbally  but  adminis- 
tratively, and  to  part  it  from  the  rest. 
For  the  latter  there  would  be  an  exodus 
to  the  open  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  destitute  able-bodied  who  desired 
it  there  would  be  sustenance  under  con- 
ditions. The  parishes  in  many  parts  of 
England  had  become  centers  of  artificial 
contract  and  false  statutory  philanthropy. 
"Wages  were  no  longer  a  matter  of 
contract  between  the  master  and  the 
workman,  but  a  right  in  the  one,  and  a 
tax  on  the  other;  and  by  removing  the 
motives  of  exertion  the  laborer  was  ren- 
-dered  by  the  mischievous  system,  as  far 
as  possible,  totally  unworthy  of  his  hire." 

The  cure  of  this  was  to  attach  condi- 
tions to  the  relief  of  the  destitute  able- 
bodied,  in  fact,  to  make  the  parish  "the 
hardest  task-master  and  the  worst  pay- 
master" which  the  laborer  could  find. 
And  this  principle,  to  which  was 
given  a  new  administrative  appli- 
cation, served  as  a  guide  to  show  the 
way  out  of  the  embarrassments  of  the 
situation.  The  commissioners  were  of 
opinion  that  below  the  standard  of 
the  wage  and  comfort  of  the  ordinary 
laborer  there  was  another  standard 
and  other  conditions.  And  these  would 
suffice  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  des- 
titute able-bodied  person  who  pre- 
ferred life  otherwise  than  in  the  open 
world  of  competition.  In  well  regulated 
workhouses  they  could  thus  support  them- 
selves. "Except  as  to  medical  attendance 
...  all  relief  whatever  to  able-bodied 
persons  or  their  families  otherwise  than 
in  well  regulated  workhouses  shall  be 
declared  unlawful." 

But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 


these  workhouses  were  to  be  estab- 
lished not  as  general  workhouses,  but 
as  separate  workhouses  according  to 
a  general  scheme  of  classification.  To 
make  this  plan  possible,  the  parishes 
were  grouped  in  unions  and  placed 
under  a  single  Board  of  Guardians 
elected  from  the  parishes.  Parish  inter- 
ests were  gradually  merged  in  union! 
interests,  and  union  chargeability  eventu- 
ally completed  the  change.  A  central  or- 
ganization of  the  poor  law  assisted  by  in- 
spectors was  created  to  control  the  new 
administration.  But  in  one  critical  par- 
ticular the  scheme  was  not  adopted.  In- 
stead of  a  classification  by  workhouses 
in  the  union  a  general  workhouse  in  each 
union  was  established.  The  policy  of  the 
royal  commissioners  of  1834  thus  differed 
materially  from  that  of  the  poor  law  com- 
missioners who  immediately  succeeded 
them  as  the  central  authority  established 
under  the  new  law.  The  workhouse  be- 
came the  general  workhouse;  and  all 
classes  were  brought  within  the  precincts 
of  a  single  establishment. 

The  royal  commissioners  had  been  fair- 
ly satisfied  with  the  administration  of  out- 
door relief  to  the  aged ;  and  "medical  at- 
tendance seemed  in  general  to  be  ade- 
quately supplied,  and  economically  if  we 
consider  only  the  price  and  the  amount 
of  attendance."  They  hoped  much  from 
the  establishment  of  dispensaries.  But 
the  institution  of  general  workhouses  al- 
tered the  terms  of  the  whole  problem. 
The  question  of  administration  generally 
became  one  of  indoor  or  of  outdoor  re- 
lief. The  "orders"  that  in  certain  direc- 
tions still  control  the  action  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians,  are  careful  to  designate 
those  who  cannot  receive  outdoor  relief. 
But  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief 
itself  has  in  general  been  left  at  the  ab- 
solute discretion  of  the  Boards  of  Guard- 
ians, and,  medical  relief  apart,  has  tended 
to  become  a  system  of  mere  allowances 
and  petty  grants. 

Thus  two  main  evils  come  to  light  in 
regard  to  which  all  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  agreed.  First,  the  work- 
house is  a  general  workhouse,  and  in  that 
capacity  does  not  and  cannot  help,  or  in 
any  way  provide  properly  for  the  desti- 
tute able-bodied.    They  degenerate  in  it» 
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if  there  is  the  ground  work  for  reform 
in  them.  They  require,  instead  of  it, 
specialized  treatment  by  trial  or  by  task, 
developed  as  may  seem  advisable.  They 
require  classification  also  by  institutions. 
For  some  hard  manual  work  is  neces- 
sary; for  some  at  least  a  great  effort  to 
improve  and  train  them;  for  some  the 
labor  colony  and  detention  under  discip- 
linary control  provided  by  an  allied  au- 
thority, such  as  the  Home  Office,  which 
has  charge  of  prisons,  homes  for  ine- 
briates, arid  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools.  Thus  the  workhouse  in  the  case 
of  the  able-bodied  has  to  be  classified  out 
of  existence  into  institutions  of  various 
types.  Treatment  and  discipline  take  the 
place  of  what  has  come  to  be  maintenance 
with  little  or  no  hard  work. 

The  problem  of  public  assistance  is 
now  chiefly  an  urban  question,  not,  as 
it  was  in  1834,  a  rural  question.  Want 
and  deterioration  are  found  now  pre- 
ponderantly in  the  cities,  and  the  condi- 
tions are  therefore  more  difficult  to  han- 
dle. But  for  that  reason  the  substitution 
for  workhouses  of  institutions  necessary 
for  the  classes  generally  defined  as  able- 
bodied,  for  the  sick,  for  the  aged,  for 
children,  and  for  the  "ins  and  outs"  and 
vagrants,  is  the  more  pressing.  Already 
the  movement  in  this  direction  has  set 
in.  There  are  detached,  and  sometimes 
quite  separate  infirmaries  in  many  urban 
unions.  Children  are  chiefly  provided 
for  separately.  It  is  suggested  that  va- 
grants should  be  dealt  with  by  the  police. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  done  in  this 
direction,  it  is  now  clear,  that  a  complete 
reorganization  is  necessary,  if  public  as- 
sistance is  to  be  formative  of  character 
and  generally  ameliorative. 

But  next,  another  evil.  If  reorganiza- 
tion is  necessary  in  regard  to  institutional 
treatment,  it  is  even  more  so  in  regard  to 
outdoor  relief.  The  evidence  shows  that 
this  relief  is  given  often  quite  aimlessly, 
just  as  a  mere  plus  to  the  income  of  tlie 
family  whatever  it  be,  and  without  any 
sufficient  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
members  of  the  family,  the  sanitation  of 
the  home,  or  even  sometimes  the  temper- 
ance or  morality  of  the  parents.  It  may 
thus  perpetuate  conditions  which  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  community  to  remove 


altogether,  if  it  is  possible.  It  is  agreed 
that  there  must  be  outdoor  relief — ^at 
least  in  our  English  community,  after 
these  long  years  of  systematic  poor  relief, 
and  the  only  question  is  how  to  make  it 
remedial,  as  far  as  may  be,  and  bene- 
ficial. Throughout  the  principles  are  ac- 
cepted that  "the  treatment  of  the  poor" 
"should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual,"  and  "if  it  be  institutional  that 
it  should  be  governed  by  classification; 
that  the  "public  administration"  should 
co-operate  "with  the  local  and  private 
charities  of  the  district" ;  that  the  system 
of  public  assistance  should  be  preventive 
and  curative ;  and  that  independence  and 
self-maintenance  should  be  fostered. 

Consistently  with  this  it  is  required  that 
"thorough  enquiry"  should  precede  home 
assistance,  that  the  assistance  should 
be  adequate,  that  the  case  should 
be  supervised  .  and  the  relief  be 
made  conditional,  that  the  conditions 
of  the  home,  sanitary,  medical,  and  other, 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  attend- 
ed to,  and  that  voluntary  agencies  should 
be  used  as  far  as  possible  for  the  personal 
care  of  individual  cases.  Thus  the  or- 
ganization of  "public  assistance,"  as  the 
report  calls  it,  remaining  a  single  public 
department,  and  dealing  with  many  vari- 
ous kinds  of  help,  would  be  practically 
recast,  in  view  of  its  new  and  larger 
purpose.  Such  a  change  as  this,  obvious 
and  obviously  necessary  as  it  is,  will  no 
doubt  entail  a  great  tax  on  the  skill  and 
ability  of  the  community.  It  is  the  recog- 
nition of  a  public  duty,  already  indeed 
recognized  in  a  superficial  sense,  but  now 
urged  as  indispensable,  if  relief  is  not  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  community  will  re- 
spond; for  after  all  whatever  schemes 
may  be  put  forward  it  is  upon  the  vigi- 
lance and  good  sense  of  the  community 
that  their  fulfillment  depends.  We  are 
bound  primarily  by  our  own  limitations. 

Here  a  difference  of  opinion  arises. 
Some,  the  members  who  have  signed  the 
minority  report,  say,  as  I  understand 
them,  that  the  conditions  of  social  life  re- 
quire an  entirely  departmental  treatment 
of  questions  of  assistance,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  several  branches  of  depart- 
mental work.     Thus  education  is  a  de- 
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partment,  and  attached  to  it  there  must 
be  separate  assistance  for  children. 
Health  is  a  department  on  the  sanitary 
side,  chiefly  and  intentionally  preventive : 
it  should  become  a  medical  relief  de- 
partment also,  should  include  all  medical 
assistance  and  should  provide  for  the 
incapacitated  and  helpless  aged  by  insti- 
tutions and  domiciliary  aid.  It  would 
thus  be  enlarged  and  be  a  health,  sani- 
tary, medical  relief  and  infirmity  de- 
partment. 

Again,  old  age  is  a  department:  it 
should  therefore  deal  with  the  relief 
of  the  aged  by  pensions,  as, .  for  in- 
stance, under  our  present  old  age  pen- 
sions act  and  under  other  supplementary 
acts  which  may  extend  the  system  of  free 
pensions  to  lower  ages.  Unemployment 
is  also,  it  is  urged,  a  departmental  ques- 
tion ;  and  therefore  there  should  be  a 
separate  Ministry  of  Labor  which  should 
deal  with  the  able-bodied  and  supply  em- 
ployment or  have  it  supplied  at  normal 
rates,  as  the  demand  may  be  deemed  to 
require  it;  to  give  aliments  to  "widows 
or  other  mothers  in  distress  having  the 
care  of  young  children,  residing  in  homes 
not  below  the  national  minimum  of  sani- 
tation" ;  and  to  have  institutions  for  the 
able-bodied,  for  training,  and  for  deten- 
tion, at  their  disposal.  Supervision  is 
also  considered  a  department.  As  a 
check  on  all  the  several  departments, 
there  would  be  a  registrar's  department. 
It  would  maintain  receiving  homes  in 
which  immediate  cases  would  be  received 
for  subsequent  distribution  to  the  several 
authorities ;  and  it  would  register  all  the 
cases  dealt  with  by  any  of  the  departments. 
It  would  sanction  all  grants  of  home  ali- 
ment, settle  whether  they  were  adequate 
and  necessary,  and  would  enforce  pay- 
ments, under  such  conditions  as  future 
statutes  might  require. 

This  scheme  is  termed  the  break-up  of 
the  poor  law.  It  has  the  support  of  Mrs. 
Webb,  and  Messrs.  Qiandler,  Lansbury, 
and  Wakefield.  To  the  majority  it 
seemed  that  "the  idea  upon  which  it  was 
founded  was  faulty  and  unworkable."  It 
is  not  indeed  really  a  break-up  of  the 
poor  law,  except  in  a  very  superficial 
sense.  It  is  the  establishment  of  five 
poor  laws  instead  of  one.     It  attaches  a 


poor  law  sub-department,  or  what  must 
be  a  kind  of  relief-annex,  to  each  de- 
partment: education,  sanitation  and 
health,  pensions,  unemployment,  and  with 
all  these,  except  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
there  is  associated  the  general  subsidiary 
registration  department.  It  divides  the 
family  into  parts  to  be  treated  by  the  de- 
partment available  for  each  part.  The 
case  no  longer  remains  the  family  group. 
The  children  may  have  relief  through  one 
authority — ^the  educational.  The  father 
may  be  maintained  by  another  au- 
thority, as  for  instance,  through  the  Min- 
istry of  Labor,  for  he  may  not  find  his 
place  among  "the  best  available  labor,  at 
standard  rates,  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
way,"  but  possibly  in  a  "detention  colony 
of  a  reformatory  type."  The  wife  with 
her  children  would  in  that  case  receive 
aliment  from  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  or 
if  sick  she  would  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Medical  Department,  or  if  sixty,  though 
on  technical  grounds  she  was  disentitled, 
she  might  nevertheless  receive  a  pension 
from  the  Pension  Department. 

Such  a  division  of  the  family  is  in 
my  judgment  quite  unscientific.  It 
splits  up  the  problem  arbitrarily;  it 
does  not  in  any  true  sense  analyze 
it.  The  parts  of  a  family  are  coherent 
and  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole. 
Children  are  not  berries  that  you  can 
pick  off  a  bush  and  concoct  into  a 
separate  life.  Nor  does  assistance  con- 
sist of  allowances.  So  to  treat  it  is  to 
make  it  simply  a  system  of  miscellaneous 
subventions.  To  exact  conditions  as  to 
sanitation  and  other  matters  is  good,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  promote  this  depart- 
mental sub-division  to  effect  that  purpose. 
On  the  contrary  if  the  case,  as  we  should 
say,  were  treated  as  a  whole,  these  con- 
ditions would  be  more  effectually  en- 
forced. What  one  member  of  the  family 
may  not  do  another  may  help  forward. 
In  the  individuality  within  the  family 
lies  the  strength  of  the  family.  To  use 
this  strength  one  body  must  consider  and 
settle  what  should  be  done  and  must  fol- 
low the  case  through  its  difficulties,  aided 
of  course  by  the  help  of  personal  workers 
and  what  assistance  may  be  required 
from  other  quarters.  To  take  the  oppo- 
site line  is  to  run  every  risk  of  failure. 
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Relief  which  comes  from  three  or  four 
unassociated  agencies  cannot  but  be  both 
difficult  to  control  and  inconsistent  in 
purpose:  and  the  only  sufficient  associa- 
tion of  such  different  agencies  must  be 
found  in  some  central  thinking  and  plan- 
ning agency  with  which  other  bodies  co- 
operate for  a  common  end. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  each  de- 
partment having  a  separate  function,  each 
should  have  also  its  separate  relief  sys- 
tem ;  and  that  in  these  days  of  specializa- 
tion no  single  administration  can  take 
cognizance  of  the  variety  of  methods  that 
it  may  be  desired  to  turn  to  account.  But 
this  plea  rests  on  a  misunderstanding. 
Assistance  is  itself  a  department  of  work 
and  represents  a  .separate  function.  It 
is  an  art  which  has  its  own  methods,  a 
central  art,  in  accordance  with  which 
help  of  various  kinds  is  concentred  for  a 
common  purpose.  Separately  given,  the 
relief  of  children  will  weaken  the  family 
and  so  harm  the  children;  the  relief  of 
parents  provided  for  themselves  alone 
will  weaken  their  sense  of  obligation. 
Normally,  if  there  is  to  be  an  ultimately 
successful  treatment  of  a  case,  the  family 
must  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole. 

There  may  of  course  be  rules  in  re- 
gard to  payments,  where  possible,  being 
exacted  from  beneficiaries.  But  inde- 
pendence is  not  preserved  in  that  way 
alone.  The  application  of  such  rules 
depends  greatly  on  the  standard  of  re- 
sponsibility adopted  by  the  individual  ad- 
ministrator. Independence  is  a  more 
complex  matter.  It  is  an  attitude  of 
mind.  And  to  preserve  it  or  to  revive 
it  the  sense  of  responsibility  generally 
must  be  wrought  upon  and  realized  as 
much  as  may  be  possible.  If  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  is  of  secondary 
importance,  and  it  is  contemplated  that 
there  might  or  should  be  a  form  of  so- 
ciety in  which  all  are  to  be  working  or 
non-working  dependents  on  the  state, 
then,  possibly  the  opening  of  these  sev- 
eral sluices  of  relief  may  not  matter. 
But  that  is  to  treat  the  administration  of 
relief  not  as  a  problem  in  itself,  as  af- 
fecting an  independent  people,  but  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  a  new  polity.  That 
polity  may  or  may  not  be  desirable :  but  it 
certainly  lies  outside  the  determination 


of  the  questions  under  discussion.  And 
at  present  all  our  experience  goes  to 
show  that,  if  people  in  distress  are  to 
be  helped  thoroughly,  care  must  be  taken 
to  strengthen  as  well  as  to  help  them,  and 
that  what  is  wanted  for  this  purpose  is 
good  planning  and  concentration,  not  di- 
vision of  counsels  and  the  dispersion  of 
effort.  The  majority  who  sign  the  report 
of  the  commission  stand  clearly  for  the 
better  organization  and  use  of  public  as- 
sistance as  a  whole. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

Passing  next  to  industrial  conditions, 
a  historical  survey  of  which  is  furnished 
in  the  report,  and  postponing  for  a  mo- 
ment the  recommendations  which  the 
commissioners  make  in  support  of 
the  administrative  changes  which  they 
suggest,  we  find  that  the  commis- 
sioners lay  great  stress  on  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  preventive  measures. 
To  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment they  propose  unemployed  insurance 
in  some  form,  difficult  though  it  may  be 
to  carry  it  out  successfully  without  fur- 
ther experiment.  This  insurance  applied 
in  many  ways  and  to  varying  industrial 
conditions  they  consider  a  first  line  of  de- 
fence. Next  they  advocate  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  exchanges  throughout  the 
country.  For  the  former  some  grant  may 
be  required  from  the  state,  for  the  latter 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  almost 
entirely  by  the  state.  This  is  to  break 
new  ground  on  a  scale  never  before  at- 
tempted, and,  again,  the  difficulties  as 
well  as  the  advantages  are  obvious.  Next 
as  a  third  line  of  defence  a  contributory 
and  compulsory  insurance  against  in- 
validity, and  also  an  optional  system, 
which  might  fit  into  the  administration 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  in  this  country, 
are  submitted  for  consideration,  though 
not  actually  recommended.  Next  comes 
a  re-organized  system  of  medical  relief 
on  provident  and  payment  lines,  support- 
ed and  promoted  by  Medical  Assistance 
Committees  in  the  counties  and  county 
boroughs.  Next  a  line  of  defence  is 
found  in  a  recognized  and  responsible  ad- 
ministration of  voluntary  aid ;  and  lastly 
there  is  the  new  system  of  public  assist- 
ance. 
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Thus  we  turn  to  a  statement  of  the  ad- 
ministrative reforms  that  are  recom- 
mended. 

PROPOSED  REFORMS 

The  ad  hoc  election  of  guardians  of  the 
poor  has  failed,  it  is  argued,  to  produce 
the  type  of  men  and  women  required  for 
the  work  of  public  assistance.  If  the  pol- 
icy of  institutions  for  different  classes  of 
cases  is  adopted  in  the  place  of  the  policy 
of  the  general  workhouse,  a  larger  ad- 
ministrative area  than  that  of  the  union 
is  indispensable.  This  larger  area  will 
be  found  in  the  county  or  county  bor- 
oughs. Instead  of  institutions  being  pro- 
vided for  the  comparatively  small  area 
of  the  union,  they  will  be  provided  for  the 
larger  area  of  the  county.  Thus  the  nec- 
essary institutional  treatment  will  be  im- 
mensely varied ;  and  this  will  affect  every 
form  of  assistance.  There  may  be  on 
this  plan  separate  homes  for  the  aged, 
special  institutions  for  the  sick,  special 
industrial  and  agricultural  institutions, 
farm  colonies  and  labor  colonies  for  the 
unemployed  able-bodied — indeed  for  all 
the  necessary  specialism  of  the  modern 
treatment  of  distress  ample  provision  may 
be  made.  Fof  the  "unemployed,"  in  the 
broad  sense  of  that  term,  ample  provision 
will  be  made,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  this  provision  will  be  less  attractive 
than  self-support  in  the  open  world. 
With  these  changes  there  will  be  a 
change  in  the  area  of  rating.  The  rates 
in  future  would  fall  on  the  county  and 
county  borough  and  not  on  the  union. 
And  again,  consequent  on  this,  a  further 
change  will  follow.  Settlement  and  re- 
movability will  not  depend  on  settlement 
in  the  parish  but  on  settlement  in  the 
county  or  county  borough.  The  adoption 
of  the  larger  area  will  take  away  very 
many  occasions  of  dispute  and  will  leave 
settlement  extremely  simplified.  The 
methods  of  obtaining  a  settlement  will  be 
reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  settlement 
by  a  year's  residence  will  take  the  place 
of  the  settlement  by  three  years'  resi- 
dence, which  is  now  in  force. 

But  the  change  of  area  entails  yet  fur- 
ther changes.  The  institutions  would  be 
under  the  management  of  a  Statutory 
Committee  appointed  by  the  council  of 


the  county  or  county  borough.  This 
committee  would  be  called  the  Public  As- 
sistance Authority  and  would  be  formed 
half  of  members  of  the  council,  half  of 
outsiders  who  are  specially  selected  as 
suitable  for  this  work  on  definite 
grounds.  In  the  metropolis  a  fourth  of 
the  members  of  the  Public  Assistance 
Authority  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  thus  bringing 
in  another  broadening  element.  Thus  it 
is  hoped  tliat  an  administration  may  be 
formed,  inclusive  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  best  entitled  to  take  a  part  in  tlie 
control  and  supervision  of  the  public  as- 
sistance of  the  county  or  county  borough, 
and  that  the  injurious  intervention  of 
party  politics  in  matters  that  should  lie 
entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  politics,  will 
be  prevented  or  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
To  this  body  wpuld  be  attached  as  chief 
of  its  staff  a  director  of  public  assistance 
in  the  county. 

The  relations  of  the  Public  Assistance 
Authority  in  the  county  or  county  bor- 
ough to  its  superior  authority  and  to  the 
authorities  appointed  by  it  will  complete 
this  sketch  of  the  proposed  new  constitu- 
tion. 

At  the  center  there  will  be  a  Public 
Assistance  Division  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  which  will  retain  all  its  pow- 
ers of  regulating  assistance  by  orders  and 
will  have  at  its  disposal  an  increased  staff 
of  inspectors.  The  duties  of  these  in- 
spectors will  be  enlarged  or  at  least  in 
practice  made  more  ample,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  scrutiny  of  all  local  relief 
work,  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor.  There 
will  thus  be  a  strong  central  control 
linked  to  the  Public  Assistance  Authori- 
ties throughout  the  country. 

Below  the  Public  Assistance  Authori- 
ties there  will  be,  instead  of  the  present 
Boards  of  Guardians,  Public  Assistance 
Committees.  These  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Public  Assistance  Authorities  and  will 
deal  with  districts  similar  to  the  present 
union  areas,  and  be  responsible  for  the 
treatment  of  individual  cases.  The  work 
of  relief  at  the  home  will  devolve  on 
them.  They  will  have  the  aid  of  a  su- 
perintendent and  other  officers  subordi- 
nate to  him.  The  local  official  organiza- 
tion  will  thus  become  unified,  and  the 
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superintendent  will  have  a  more  influ- 
ential and  responsible  position  than  is  us- 
ually assigned  at  present  to  the  clerks  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  or  aiiy  other  officer 
employed  by  the  boards.  The  officers 
will  be  appointed  by  tlie  Public  Assistance 
Authority. 

For  the  organization  of  medical  relief, 
both  that  of  the  public  assistance  and  tiiat 
of  a  voluntary  free  or  provident  type, 
the  Public  Assistance  Authorities  are  to 
appoint  County  Medical  Assistance  Com- 
mittees with  large  powers  of  co-ordinat- 
ing institutions  and  supplementing  them 
in  practically  any  way  that  they  may  find 
desirable ;  and  also  they  in  their  turn  will 
appoint  local  Medical  Assistance  Com- 
mittees to  serve  in  co-operation  with  them 
in  the  local  districts.  Thus — ^what  is  al- 
together new  in  England — in  the  several 
counties  and  county  boroughs  authorities 
would  now,  it  is  proposed,  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  organizing  medical  as- 
sistance as  a  whole,  and  all  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  would  thus  by  degrees  be 
brought  into  standing  relations  with  one 
another  and  with  public  medical  assist- 
ance. Thus  again  the  system  of  public 
assistance  would  be  more  closely  knit  to- 
gether in  all  its  parts  and  its  scope  would 
be  enlarged. 

The  same  policy  of  a  widened  horizon 
is  proposed  in  the  case  of  voluntary  so- 
cieties which  would  again  be  correlated 
with  the  non-voluntary  system.  We  have 
in  England  a  Charity  Commission,  whose 
task  it  has  been  to  prevent  the  loss  or 
mismanagement  of  endowed  charities  by 
a  general  supervision,  by  the  application 
of  tlie  method  of  official  trusteeship  for 
charitable  funds  and  lands,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  new  schemes  by  which 
endowments,  which  have  become  obso- 
lete or  whose  purposes  require  re-adapta- 
tion, are  revised  and  re-adjusted.  This 
commission  does  not  now  deal  with  what 
arc  termed  voluntary,  that  is,  generally 
speaking,  contributory,  and  non-endowed 
charities.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  these 
charities  within  the  purview  of  the  com- 
mission, and  to  give  to  them  facilities  for 
registration,  under  conditions  of  financial 
accountancy  similar  to  those  that  are  re- 
quired of  Friendly  Societies  which  are 
registered  by  the  Friendly  Societies  reg- 


istrar. Registration  would  be  optional, 
but  would  carry  with  it  definite  advan- 
tages. It  would  give  the  society  a  quali- 
fied civil  status.  Registered  societies  or 
institutions  only  could  receive  applicants 
dealt  with  by  the  Public  Assistance  Com- 
mittees. They  only  could  nominate  per- 
sons for  appointment  as  members  of  the 
County  and  County  Borough  Voluntary 
Aid  Councils,  or  as  members  of  the  Vol- 
untary Aid  Committees.  They  only  could 
receive  subscriptions  now  payable  with 
the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  voluntary  institutions  which  are 
of  service  to  the  guardians  in  their  work. 

Thus  then  the  charities  would  have  a 
status  and  would  be  brought  into  the 
common  work  of  assistance.  They  would 
be  represented  on  the  Public  Assistance 
Committees  through  members  of  the 
local  Voluntary  Aid  Committees,  and  on 
the  Voluntary  Aid  Committees  members 
of  the  Public  Assistance  Committees 
\yould  serve. 

But  this  requires  a  further  word  of  ex- 
planation. When  by  these  means  a  status 
is  given  to  the  voluntary  societies  on  the 
basis  of  registration,  it  will  become  the 
duty  of  the  lord-lieutenant  in  a  county  or 
a  mayor  in  a  county  borough  to  appoint 
a  Voluntary  Aid  Council  which  would  be 
a  supervisory  body,  and  which  would  be 
the  recognized  central  body  for  volun- 
tary work  of  all  kinds  for  the  county  as  a 
whole.  It  would  collect  funds  for  dis- 
tribution to  Voluntary  Aid  Committees,, 
and  would  allocate  funds  to  poor  dis- 
tricts. 

In  relation  to  it  would  be  the  Volun- 
tary Aid  Committees  which  would  aid 
persons  in  distress,  whose  cases  do  not 
appear  to  be  suitable  for  treatment  by 
the  Public  Assistance  Committees,  and 
applicants  for  public  assistance,  whose 
cases  had  been  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Public  Assistance  Committee. 
These  Voluntary  Aid  Committees  will  be 
centers  for  the  registration  of  all  local 
cases  and  for  systematic  home  visitation. 

Thus  the  wall  of  partition  between 
"poor  law"  and  "charity"  would  be  bro- 
ken down,  a  gateway  would  be  made,  and 
a  system  of  friendly  visiting  would  re- 
ceive official  approval  and  would  be  made 
use  of  by  the   Public  Assistance  Com- 
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mittee.  This  is  not  to  introduce  the  El- 
berfeld  system,  by  which  the  outdoor 
relief  would  be  administered  by  official 
voluntary  visitors.  It  is  to  connect  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  visiting  with  the  official 
system,  so  that  the  duty  of  the  supervis- 
ion of  relief  at  the  home  should  be  divid- 
ed among  responsible  visitors.  And  this 
method  represents  the  line  which  those 
who  have  desired  to  adapt  the  Elberfeld 
plan  to  English  conditions  have  hitherto 
followed.  It  is  likely  to  preserve  the 
spontaneity  of  voluntary  action  on  which 
largely  its  remedial  ability  must  depend, 
and  prevent  its  being  hardened  into  an 
officialized  administration.  Needless  to 
say  that  recent  experience  in  cities  in 
Germany,  France,  the  United  States, 
England,  and  elsewhere  has  been  consid- 
ered and  turned  to  account  in  the  part  of 
the  report  that  refers*  to  this  subject 

Lastly  as  the  center  for  the  registration 
of  voluntary  societies  the  name  of  the 
Charity  Commission  should,  it  is  suggest- 
ed, be  altered  to  that  of  the  Charities 
Commission.  It  would  be  attached  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  presi- 
dent of.  the  board  would  represent  it  in 
Parliament.  The  schemes  under  which 
Voluntary  Aid  Councils  and  Committees 
are  appointed  would  be  submitted  to  the 
commission  for  approval.  A  further  pro- 
posal is  also  made.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  dole  charities,  which  are  very 


numerous  in  some  counties,  should  be  by 
statute  altered  into  charities  for  the  re- 
lief of  distress,  so  that  old  and  obsolete 
conditions  which  now  prevent  their  utili- 
zation for  that  purpose  may  be  set  aside, 
and  they  may  be  made  available  for  dis- 
tress as  it  may  arise  in  individual  cases, 
and  not  distributed  in  gifts  to  the  poor 
generally. 

The  report  proposes  indeed  what  is, 
in  fact,  not  merely  a  "poor  law"  admin- 
istration, but  an  administration  of  pub- 
lic assistance,  an  administration  which, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  covers  directly  or 
indirectly  the  whole  field  of  distress. 

I  have  entered  into  some  particulars 
in  this  article  which  may  perhaps  not  be 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  I  have 
thought,  however,  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  administration,  the  question  in 
which  many  of  your  readers  would  be 
interested,  it  was  better  that  I  should 
mention  these  details,  rather  than  refer  to 
them  only  in  general  terms.  In  any  case 
it  will  be  clear,  I  hope,  that  new  proposals 
of  large  scope  and  purpose  are  now  made, 
new  in  great  measure,  I  believe,  in  the 
administration  of  assistance  here  and  in 
other  countries,  and  that  a  new  and  re- 
sponsible position  is  given  to  voluntary 
work,  but  above  all  to  the  friendly  visit- 
ing which  is  so  well  developed  in  the  best 
voluntary  associations  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


THE  INITIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  RUS 

SELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 


ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST 


Had  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  wished  to  per- 
petuate the  name  of  "Sage"  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  challenge  the  attention  of  all 
observers,  her  foundation  would  have 
taken  some  material  form  instead  of  be- 
ing a  still-working  educational  force.  She 
might  have  built  a  pyramid,  or  a  new 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  which  would  have 
caught  the  eye  and  put  to  shame  some 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world.  Had  she,  and  the  trustees  whom 
she  has  associated  with  herself  in  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  sought  to  ad- 


vertise the  work  of  the  Foundation,  to 
gain  acclaim  for  all  it  is  doing,  they  might 
have  insisted  on  branding  every  activity 
in  which  it  took  part  with  its  sole  name. 
In  doing  so,  however,  they  would  have 
lost  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the 
forces  and  many  of  the  individuals  who 
are  seeking  in  different  ways  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  the  Foundation ;  that 
is  "the  improvement  of  social  and  living 
conditions."  And  by  so  doing  they  would 
have  been  acting  contrary  to  one  of  the 
principal  means  suggested  by  Mrs.  Sage 
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in  her  letter  of  gift  for  carrying  out  this 
purpose.  For  these  reasons  the  Founda- 
tion has  sought  to  ally  itself  with  other 
existent  forces  and  other  individual  ef- 
forts working  in  t^e  same  direction. 

In  carrying  on  the  business  of  some 
imaginary  firm,  which  for  purposes  of  il- 
lustration may  be  called  "Brown,  Jones, 
Robinson  &  Co.",  it  might  gratify  the 
pride  of  "Brown,"  or  "Jones,"  or  "Rob- 
inson," to  have  it  known  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  entire  credit  for  any  success- 
ful venture,  but  it  would  not  have  made 
the  success  of  the  venture  any  greater  to 
have  had  his  part  in  it  thus  recognized. 
Just  so  in  the  great  national  work  of 
improving  social  and  living  conditions. 
While  it  might  gratify  the  vanity  of  any 
particular     society, 
or    association,    or 
individual,  to  have 
its   or  his   part   in 
that    work    recog- 
nized, such  recog- 
nition   would    not 
affect  the  result  ac- 
complished      and 
might   create   jeal- 
ousies which  would 
retard    future    ef- 
fort.    It  is  with  an 
eye   sing-le    to    the 
beneficent  result  to 
b  e      accomplished, 
and   with   absolute 
disregard  o  f  t  h  e 

degree  of  credit  for  its  accomplishment 
which  might  come  to  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  that  its  initial  steps  have 
been  taken.  The  Foundation  is  quite 
ready  to  be  known  as  playing  a  leading 
part  if  thereby  the  drama  can  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  it  is 
equally  satisfied  to  take  a  humble  rcle, 
and  even  entirely  efface  itself,  if  thereby 
a  successful  climax  can  be  reached. 

Any  adequate  description  of  the  work 
of  the  Foundation  necessarily  involves 
knowledge  of  its  scope  and  knowledge 
also  of  the  limitations  of  that  scope  pre- 
scribed either  by  the  donor  or  by  the  ac- 
tion of  its  trustees.  Therefore  a  brief 
statement  of  these  purposes  and  these 
limitations  should  precede  any  descrip- 
tion of  its  initial  work. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Foundation,  as  set 
forth  in  its  charter,  is  "the  improvement 
of  social  and  living  conditions  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  Its  charter 
also  provides  that  it  shall  be  within  these 
purposes  "to  use  any  means  to  that  end' 
which  from  time  to  time  shall  seem  ex- 
pedient to  its  members  or  trustees,  in- 
cluding research,  publication,  education, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
charitable  or  benevolent  activities,  agen- 
cies and  institutions,  and  the  aid  of  any 
such  activities,  agencies  or  institutions 
already  established." 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  in  her  letter  of 
April  19,  1907,  which  may  be  called  her 
deed  of  gift,  further  defines  the  scope 
of  the  Foundation,  and  the  limitations 

within  which  she 
wishes  her  trustees 
to  act,  as  follows : 

Tbe  scope  cf  the- 
Foundation  is  not 
only  national  but  1» 
broad.  It  should, 
however,  preferably 
not  undertake  to  do 
that  which  fs  now  be- 
ing done  or  is  likely 
to  be  effectively  done 
by  other  individuals 
or  by  other  agencies. 
It  should  be  its  aim 
to  take  up  the  larger 
and  more  difficult 
problems.  and  to 
take  them  up  so  far 

as  possible  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  secure 
30-operation  and  aid 
in  their  solution. 

In  some  instances  it  may  wisely  initiate 
movements,  in  the  expectation  of  having 
them  maintain  themselves  unaided  after 
once  being  started.  In  other  instances  it 
may  start  movements  with  the  expectation 
of  carrying  them  on  itself.     • 

I  have  had  some  hesitation  as  to  whether 
the  Foundation  should  be  permitted  to  make 
investments  for  social  betterment  which 
themselves  produce  income,  as  for  instance 
small  houses  or  tenements,  in  distinction 
from  Investments  in  securities  intended  only 
to  produce  income.  I  realize  that  invest- 
ments for  social  betterment,  even  if  produc- 
ing some  income,  may  not  produce  a  per- 
centage as  large  as  that  produced  by  bonds 
or  like  securities,  and  that  the  income  of 
tbe  Foundation  might  be  therefore  diminfth- 
ed  by  such  investments.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  fail  to  give  the  Foundation  powers  In 
this  respect  it  may  be  unable  to  initiate  or 
establish  important  agencies  or  institutions. 
I  decide  to  authorize  the  trustees  of    the 
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B*oundation  to  Invest  the  principal  of  the 
fund,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  at  any  one 
time  than  one-quarter  of  its  entire  amount, 
•directly  in  actiYities,  agencies,  or  institutions 
established  and  maintained  for  the  improve- 
ment of  social  and  living  conditions,  pro- 
vided that  such  investments  shall,  in  the 
•opinion  of  the  trustees,  be  likely  to  produce 
an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  threo  per 
-cent. 

Quite  independently  of  Mrs.  Sage's  de- 
sires as  expressed  in  this  deed  of  gift, 
wise  trustees  would  have  naturally  direct- 
-cd  their  efforts  "in  such  manner  as  to 
secure  co-operation  and  aid."     Her  ex- 
pressed desire  has  made  this  course  of 
action  all  the  more  imperative.     At  the 
■very  outset  the  broad  scope  of  the  Foun- 
-dation  not  unnaturally  attracted  to  it  all 
kinds  of  proposals  from  many  who  were 
acting  with  the  best  intentions.     It  was 
overwhelmed  with  applications  for  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  relief.    It  was  over- 
whelmed with  applications  from  educa- 
tional   institutions    of    all    kinds    and 
•churches  of  all  denominations.    It  seemed 
important  to  the  trustees  to  further  de- 
^ne  and  limit  its  sphere  of  action.    Con- 
sequently at  one  of  the  very  earliest  meet- 
ings the  question  of  scope  was  considered 
and  the  following  conclusions  were  unan- 
imously reached: 

THE  SCOPE 

(a)  The  Foundation  will  not  attempt  to 
relieve  individual  or  family  need.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  eradicate  so  far  as  possible  the 
-cauBes  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  rather  than 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  those'  Who  are 
poor  or  ignorant.  Not  that  it  is  not  a  noble 
work  to  relieve  suffering,  however  caused, 
but  that  if  the  Foundation  should  attempt 
to  relievo  such  suffering  there  would  be 
nothing  left  with  which  to  perform  the 
liigher  function  of  trying  to  prevent  its  ex- 
istence. There  is  another  equally  cogent 
reason  for  this  conclusion.  The  relief  of 
Individual  need  is  not  one  of  the  "larger  and 
more  difficult  problems."  It  is  a  duty  which 
■every  one  of  us  who  is  more  prosperous  owes 
to  our  less  prosperous  neighbor.  Every 
neighborhood  should  relieve  its  own  cases 
of  individual  need  for  its  own  sake,  and 
every  neighborhood  is  measurably  meeting 
this  obligation.  The  sources  of  neighborly 
charity  would  be  dried  up  if  such  needs 
were  supplied  from  without 

(b)  The  sphere  of  higher  education,  that 
served  by  our  universities  and  colleges,  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  Foundation.  It 
is  sufflciently  cared  for  by  the  General  Edu- 


cation Board.  Not  so,  however,  elementary 
education  of  the  kind  that  directly  affects 
social  and  living  conditions,  e.  g.^  industrial 
education;  education  in  the  household  arts, 
training  of  charity  workers,  etc. 

(c)  Aid  to  churches  for  church  purposes, 
whatever  their  denomination,  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Foundation. 

The  initial  work  of  the  Foundation  has 
been  largely  in  the  line  of  co-operation 
with  other  efforts,  corporate  and  individ- 
ual, and  necessarily  so,  quite  aside  from 
the  greater  results  to  be  obtained  by  com- 
bining its  resources  with  the  efforts  of 
others.  It  could  not  otherwise  have  im- 
mediately made  its  income  useful.  It 
was  fortunate  in  securing  at  the  very  be- 
ginning the  services  of  John  M.  Glenn  as 
director,  but  to  have  effectively  used  its 
resources  directly  through  agencies  cre- 
ated by  it,  or  persons  employed  by  it, 
would  have  involved  deferring  action  un- 
til a  staff  had  been  gathered  together 
and  trained  in  its  service.  In  whatever 
lines  of  progress  immediate  action  seemed 
clear  it  was  deemed  wise  to  utilize  its 
capacities  for  direction  and  its  money 
promptly,  and  it  was  immaterial  to  the 
Foundation  whether  in  co-operating  ac- 
tion the  Foundation  should  be  known  as 
the  "Brown,"  "Jones';  or  "Robinson"  of 
the  firm,  or  whether  it  should  simply  be 
the  nameless  and  frequently  unknown, 
but  none  the  less  efficient,  "Co." 

EARLY  ACTIVITIES 

The  early  activities  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  may  be  roughly  grouped  un- 
der several  different  heads. 

First,  educational  propagandist  move- 
ments directed  toward  ends  clearly  within 
the  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  and  as 
to  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
expediency  of  action. 

Second,  research  relating  to  lines  of 
effort  in  which  action  might  be  expedi- 
ent, but  in  which  either  expediency  of 
action  or  the  particular  direction  of  ac- 
tion should  be  predicated  on  greater 
knowledge.  Research,  too,  in  the  ascer- 
tainment and  record  of  facts  useful  and 
necessary  to  direct  future  action. 

Third,  publication,  either  in  aid  of 
propagandist  movements  or  of  the  results 
of  research  likely  to  be  of  general  utility. 
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Fourth,  aid  to  the  corporate  or  indi- 
vidual effort  of  others. 

Fifth,  direct  action  by  its  own  staff. 

In  all  these  varying  kinds  of  activity 
its  degree  of  control  has  varied  from  ab- 
solute direction  to  entrusting  the  entire 
direction  to  others,  and  its  money  contri- 
bution has  varied  from  the  whole  to  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  sums  necessary 
to  carry  on  undertakings. 

Among  the  propagandist  movements 
to  which  the  Foundation  has  contributed 
both  direction  and  financial  support  are 
the  following: 


educational  work,  which  when  once 
proved  successful  will  be  supported  by 
individual  contributions.  The  Founda- 
tion contributed  to  the  International  Con- 
gress at  Washington.  It  also  paid  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  recent  tuberculosis 
exhibition  in  New  York,  which  attracted 
the  unparalleled  attendance  of  about  750,- 
000  people  within  six  weeks,  and  made 
it  possible  to  bring  the  exhibition  here  by 
a  guarantee  at  a  time  wlien  immediate 
action  was  necessary  and  action  depended 
upon  assurance  of  adequate  financial  sup- 
port. 


PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

At  the  time  when  the  Foundation  wa*^ 
organized  the  educational  side  of  this 
movement  was  being  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  the  city  of  New  York  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society.  The  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  had  been  organized  and  was 
looking  forward  to  the  International 
Congress  which  was  recently  held  in 
Washington.  There  had  been  no  con- 
siderable educational  movement  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  Foundation 
provided  the  means  whereby  a  very 
successful  educational  campaign  has 
been  instituted  in  New  York  state 
through  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation, which  through  its  county 
organization  extending  through  the  state, 
was  able  most  effectively  to  reach  the 
state  at  large.  The  result  of  this  cam- 
paign has  been  that  over  a  million  dollars 
has  been  appropriated  by  municipalities, 
counties  and  individuals  for  tuberculosis 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  other  agen- 
cies. It  has  also  helped  the  educational 
work  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  Manhattan,  and  the  same  work  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  handbook  of  the  national  as- 
sociation, compiled  by  Philip  P.  Jacobs, 
and  entitled  The  Campaign  Against  Tu- 
berculosis in  the  United  States,  was  print- 
ed as  a  Russell  Sage  Foundation  publica- 
tion. It  has  enabled  the  national  asso- 
ciation to  accomplish  several  other  spe- 
cial pieces  of  work  and  to  begin  some 


PLAYGROUND  EXTENSION 

The  Playground  Association  of  America 
was  formed  about  the  time  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  was  chartered.  It  con- 
tained among  its  officers  and  members 
great  enthusiasm  but  very  small  financial 
resources.  One  of  the  first  things  the 
Foundation  did  was  to  contribute  the 
money  necessary  for  a  model  playground 
and  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
The  great  interest  created  by  the  first 
congress  of  the  Playground  Association, 
held  in  Chicago  during  the  summer  of 
1907,  made  it  manifest  that  important 
results  could  be  accomplished  throughout 
the  country  by  the  establishment  and 
proper  organization  of  playgrounds  if  an 
active  propagandist  movement  to  that 
end  was  instituted.  The  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  has  contributed  largely  to 
this  movement  and  has  secured  for  it  the 
guidance  of  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D., 
president  of  the  Playground  Association, 
and  his  assistant  Lee  F.  Hanmer. 

Since  the  Foundatioil  took  part  in  this 
movement  playgrounds  have  been  estab- 
lished in  about  one  hundred  cities  and 
about  175  have  been  projected  under 
either  municipal  or  private  management. 
An  active  campaign  has  been  carried  on 
throughout  the  country  by  correspond- 
ence, personal  visits,  addresses  and  pub- 
lication stimulating  interest  in  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  play  movement. 

CARE  OF  CHILDREN 

The  Foundation  h^s  been  carrying  on 
investigrticns    into   placing-out   and    the 
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management  of  institutions.  The  result 
has  been  very  encouraging.  Notable  im- 
provements in  methods  are  reported  in 
several  states.  The  Foundation  has  re- 
cently secured  the  services  of  Hastings 
H.  Hart  as  a  member  of  its  staff  to  over- 
see and  direct  its  work  for  children. 

CHILDREN'S  SCHOOL  GARDENS 

The  Foundation  gave  the  money  nec- 
essary to  establish  and  operate  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  a  model  children's 
school  garden.  It  has  aided  in  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  for  such  gardens,  and 
it  has  assured  the  continuance  of  a  model 
garden  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York 
to  which  the  many  who  are  seeking  in- 
formation and  direction  on  this  subject 
can  be  referred  as  a  demonstration  of 
what  they  can  do  in  their  own  localities 
and  how  they  can  do  it. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  EXTENSION 

At  the  time  when  the  Foundation  was 
organized,  a  movement  was  in  progress 
to  promote  the  organization  of  such  soci- 
eties in  cities  in  which  they  did  not  al- 
ready exist  and  in  which  some  form  of 
charitable  organization  was  needed  to 
unite  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the 
community.  This  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Field  Department  of  Chari- 
ties Publication  Committee  of  which  de- 
partment Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  chairman.  The  Foun- 
dation has  given  this  committee  the 
means  to  secure  the  services  of  Fran- 
cis H.  McLean,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, and  Miss  Margaret  F.  Bying- 
ton,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Associated 
Charities.  The  secretaries  have  visited 
some  fifty  cities  and  towns  and  report 
encouraging  progress  ever)rwhere.  One 
noteworthy  accomplishment  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Associated  Charities  in 
Pittsburgh  and  the  bringing  into  con- 
certed action  a  number  of  societies  there 
which  had  been  working  on  independent 
lines. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

The  Foundation  has  been  supporting 
the  work  of  a  special  committee  of  the 


New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  di- 
rected particularly  to  the  prevention  of 
blindness  in  children.  A  recent  pamphlet 
on  this  subject,  entitled  Children  Who 
Need  Not  Have  Been  Blind,  issued  by  the 
committee,  has  had  wide  circulation. 

RESEARCH 

Illustrative  of  research  relating  to  lines 
of  effort  in  which  action  may  be  expe- 
dient are  the  following: 

A  careful  study  of  workingmen's  and 
other  forms  of  small  insurance,  conduct- 
ed at  home  and  abroad  by  Lee  K* 
Frankel,  until  recently  general  manager 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

A  study  of  the  evils  of  the  salary  loan 
business  and  of  the  chattel  loan  business. 

The  desirability  of  establishing  an  em- 
ployment bureau  in  tht  city  of  New 
York.  This  last  investigation,  conducted 
by  Edward  T.  Devine,  will  unquestion- 
ably lead  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
bureau  on  a  business  basis  within  a  short 
time,  and  the  Russell' Sage  Foundation 
stands  ready  to  supply  as  much  of  the 
needed  capital  as  may  be  necessary  to 
supplement  individual  subscriptions. 

In  co-operation  with  the  school  offi- 
cials of  New  York  city  Leonard  P. 
Ayres  under  the  direction  of  L.  H.  Gu- 
lick  has  been  making  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  slow  progress  among  school 
children.  Valuable  discoveries  have  been 
made.  Dr.  Ayres's  first  report  has  been 
embodied  in  the  annual  report  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools.  The  problem 
can  now  be  attacked  with  new  hope  of 
progress  for  the  backward  child. 

Illustrative  of  research  useful  or  nec- 
essary to  record  past  experience  for 
future  use  is  a  careful  study  of  and  re- 
port on  the  methods  used  and  results 
accomplished  in  relieving  the  recent 
earthquake  sufferers  in  San  Francisco. 

An  important  special  line  of  research 
has  been  the  so-called  Pittsburgh  Survey, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Paul  U. 
Kellogg.  When  the  Foundation  was  or- 
ganized a  study  of  industrial  conditions  in 
Pittsburgh  was  being  made  by  the  staff  of 
Charities,  as  the  basis  for  a  special  maga- 
zine number.  The  opportunity  was  seiz- 
ed to  provide  the  means  to  extend  this 
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into  a  wider  and  deeper  study  of  social 
and  industrial  conditions  in  Pittsburgh 
as  a  typical  American  industrial  city,  and 
to  assemble  the  material  into  a  series  of 
reports  somewhat  analogous  to  Qiarles 
Booth's  famous  study  of  the  city  of 
London.  Part  of  this  material  has  al- 
ready been  published  in  Charities  and 
The  Commons.^  It  will  be  embodied  in 
several  volumes  now  in  course  of  prep- 
aration by  the  Foundation.  As  a  direct 
result  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  a  Civic 
Commission  composed  of  fifteen  leading 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  each  chosen  be- 
cause of  special  qualifications,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  mayor  to  work  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  in  the  city.  The 
Survey  will  be  the  basis  of  the  commis- 
sion's work.  Among  other  results  have 
been  the  destruction  of  insanitary  tene- 
ments and  dwellings,  tlie  closing  of  some 
bad  lodging  houses,  and  additions  to  the 
inspecting  force  of  the  health  depart- 
ment Pittsburgh  has  received  this  con- 
structive criticism  in  a  generous  spirit. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

The  schools  in  Boston,  New  York, 
•Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  been  given 
the  means  to  establish  departments  for 
social  investigation.  This  has  increased 
their  ability  to  train  workers  and  investi- 
gators and  has  produced  some  interesting 
studies. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  publications  of  the  Foundation  al- 
ready number  eight,  and  are  in  the  form 
of  books  and  pamphlets.  They  are  stand- 
ardized in  form  and  typography.  The 
titles  of  those  already  issued  are  as  fol- 
lows:' 

First  Steps  in  Organizing  Play- 
grounds, Lee  F.  Hanmer. 

The  Field  Day  and  Play  Picnic  for 
•Country  Children,  Myron  T.  Scudder. 

Campaign  Against  Tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States,  prepared  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis. 

*Chnr1tiea  and  The  Commonii.  Special  issues 
for  .Innimry  2,  Kebniary  0  and  March  0.  1000. 

'Send  ordera  and  requests  for  Information  to 
Charities  Publication  Committee,  105  East  22d 
•fftreet.    New   Yorlc. 


Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,  Luther 
H.  Gulick,  M.  D.,  and  Leonard  P.  Ayres. 

The  Salary  Loan  Business  in  New 
York  City,  Clarence  W.  Wassam. 

The  Chattel  Loan  Business  in  New 
York  City,  Arthur  H.  Ham. 

Report  on  the  Desirability  of  Estab- 
lishing an  Employment  Bureau  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  Edward  T.  Devine. 

The  Standard  of  Living  Among  Work- 
ingmen's  Families  in  New  York  City, 
Robert  Coit  Chapin. 

HOUSING 

The  subject  on  which  the  Foundation 
is  at  the  moment  placing  great  emphasis 
is  that  of  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes.  It  is  not  proposing  to  duplicate 
the  model  tenement  building  of  Phipps 
Houses,  or  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company,  in  Manhattan  or  Brooklyn,  but 
it  is  giving  serious  attention  to  suburban 
housing.  The  recent  purchase  of  some 
fifty  acres  of  land  near  Jamaica,  which 
has  been  credited  in  the  public  press  to 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  was  a  purchase  by 
the  Foundation.  For  more  than  a  year 
past  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  the  well 
known  architect,  has  been  making  for 
the  Foundation  studies  for  small  houses, 
and  experiments  in  cheap  construction. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Among  the  corporate  or  individual  ef- 
forts to  which  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion has  contributed  pecuniary  aid  arc 
the  following: 

The  National  Red  Cross,  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  an  efficient  director.  It 
was  after  this  contribution  that  Ernest 
P.  Bicknell  was  chosen  to  fill  this  new 
office. 

The  President's  Homes  Commission 
of  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  expenses  of  the  recent  Child  Sav- 
ing Congress  in  Washington  were  in 
lar^e  part  defrayed  by  the  Foundation. 

The  above  statement  of  the  initial 
activities  of  the  Foundation  is  not  in- 
clusive or  complete,  nor  is  it  intended  to 
be.  It  is  only  illustrative.  The  Founda- 
tion has  many  lines  of  effort  under  con- 
sideration, and  action  in  some  is  pro- 
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gressing.  Publicity  would  embarrass 
some  of  these  efforts.  Knowledge  that 
the  Foundation  was  aiding  financially 
might  deter  contributions  from  others  to- 
ward the  same  purposes  and  discourage 
desirable  co-operation. 

AN  ADAPTABLE  FOUNDATION 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Founda- 
tion is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  qualified 
trustees  the  income  of  a  considerable 
fund  with  power  to  use  it  in  whatever 
particular  way  they  think  best  from  time 
to  time  to  improve  social  and  living  con- 
ditions. It  is  not  confined,  as  have  been 
so  many  foundations  in  the  past,  to  a 
single  form  of  social  betterment.  A  foun- 
dation most  needed  and  most  beneficent  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  might  now,  with 
the  shift  and  change  of  social  conditions, 
be  comparatively  useless.  A  foundation 
most  wisely  adapted  to  present  needs 
might  find  those  needs  better  supplied 
from  other  sources  in  the  course  of  the 
next  generation  and  thus  become  unnec- 
essary. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  improved  tene- 
ments and  playgrounds  were  among  the 
greatest  needs  in  New  York,  and  could 
wisely  have  been  made  the  purpose  of 


any  foundation.  Today  these  tenements 
are  being  supplied  largely  by  individual 
enterprise,  and  the  city  has  taken  up  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  play- 
grounds. Just  so,  great  as  are  the  pres- 
ent needs  let  us  say  of  tuberculosis  sana- 
toriums,  and  the  extension  of  industrial 
education,  another  quarter  of  a  century 
may  find  them  supplied,  in  one  case  by 
the  extension  of  our  state  and  city  hos- 
pital system,  and  in  the  other  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  public  school  system. 

The  history  of  past  foundations  em- 
phasizes this  point  of  view.  Many  which 
were  highly  desirable  when  they  were 
established  have  become  useless  and 
worse  than  useless. 

More  controlling,  however,  in  deter- 
mining the  scope  of  the  Foundation  is  the 
thought  that  with  the  constant  change 
and  shift  of  social  conditions,  and  broad- 
ening, or  it  may  be  contraction,  of  the 
sphere  of  government  activity,  the  future 
may  develop  other  and  greater  needs  for 
private  philanthropic  action  tlian  any 
which  are  now  apparent. 

For  these  reasons  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  was  made  sufficiently  elastic 
in  form  and  method  to  work  in  different 
ways  at  different  times. 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL  MINING  ISSUE 

The  far-reaching  decisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment anthracite  coal  commission  of 
1903  are  even  more  apparent  now  than 
during  the  six  years  in  which  that  great 
industry  has  been  peacefully  operated 
under  tiieir  rulings.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est result  thus  attained  is  the  manifestly 
increased  respect  for  the  interests  and 
opinion  of  the  public  as  the  third  and 
greatest  party  to  every  issue  between  the 
operators  and  miners,  which  threatens  to 
interrupt  the  production  of  fuel.  Defer- 
ence to  public  sentiment  is  noteworthy  in 


the  public  statements  of  both  sides  in  the 
present  controversy  over  the. terms  of  the 
new  agreement  between  them,  under 
which  work  is  to  be  continued  after 
April  I.  The  operators'  statement  is 
premised  upon  the  fact  that  "since  the 
coal  consumers  and  the  public  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace- 
ful conditions  in  the  anthracite  fields,  the 
operators  desire  to  make  clear  their  posi- 
tion." 

It  is  quite  apparent,  moreover,  that  the 
tables  have  been  turned  in  the  attitude 
taken  by  each  side  toward  the  basis  for 
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aj^reement  laid  down  by  the  commission. 
The  reluctance  with  which  the  operators 
first  accepted  it  is  now  succeeded  by  their 
insistence  upon  its  continuance.  The 
mintrs'  claim  of  victory  in  the  commis- 
sion's award  is  now  followed  by  their 
insistence  upon  an  entirely  different  basis 
for  a  new  agreement.  This  chang^e  of 
front  was  cautiously  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  at  their  annual  convention 
last  January,  when  he  said :  "In  my  opin- 
ion we  ought  to  have  a  special  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  anthracite  situ- 
ation. The  anthracite  situation  does  not 
belong  to  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
alone.  The  conditions  there  are  subjects 
for  all  of  us  to  be  interested  in,  and  the 
policy  with  reference  to  the  anthracite 
field,  on  and  after  April  i,  should  be 
reviewed  and  determined  by  this  con- 
vention. I  think  the  convention  should 
approve  by  motion,  the  appointment  of 
a  special  committee,  to  be  known  as  the 
scale  committee,  to  take  charge  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  anthracite  men  and  any 
other  demands  that  may  be  presented  at 
this  convention."  On  recommendation 
of  his  committee  the  convention  rati- 
fied the  demands  of  the  anthracite  min- 
ers drafted  in  Scranton  last  October. 
These  demands  include  an  eight-hour 
day  with  no  reduction  in  wages ;  a  con- 
tract by  which  all  coal  shall  be  mined  and 
paid  for  by  the  ton  of  two  thousand 
pounds;  a  ten  per  cent  advance  in  the 
wages  of  all  employes  now  receiving 
$1.50  or  less  a  day,  and  five  per  cent  ad- 
vance for  all  receiving  more  than  $1.50 
and  less  than  $2  a  day;  a  contract  made 
for  one  year  at  a  time  instead  of  for 
three  years;  and  the  recognition  of  the 
union  as  a  party  to  negotiations  in  mak- 
ing contracts  and  settling  disputes. 

However  important  the  other  points  at 
issue  may  be,  this  last  one  is  the  mc^t 
radical  departure  from  the  previous  basis 
of  agreement,  and  on  that  account  is  the 
main  contention.  While  the  operators 
decline  to  accede  to  these  other  demands, 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  increase 
the  cost  of  production  and  advance  the 
price  of  coal  unreasonably  to  the  con- 


sumer, they  argue  the  point  against  rec- 
ognizing the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  The  reasons  they  give  are  that 
this  national  union  is  controlled  by  the 
bituminous  mine  workers,  and  that  the 
government  commission  conceded  the 
justice  of  this  contention  in  declaring 
that  "it  was  distinctly  stated  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  commission  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  appeared  before  the  commission 
as  the  representative  of  the  mine  work- 
ers in  the  anthracite  region."  In  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Mitchell's  able  representa- 
tion of  the  miners,  the  commission  was 
careful  to  state  that  "in  so  representing 
them  he  appeared  as  the  representative 
of  the  anthracite  coal  mine  workers,  and 
not  in  his  official  character  as  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America." 
And  so  the  operators  demand  that  Mr. 
Lewis  and  his  committee  enter  into  the 
new  agreement  exactly  as  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  his  committee  did  in  1906,  when  the 
terms  were  "stipulated  between  the  un- 
dersigned, in  their  own  behalf  and  so  far 
as  they  have  powers  to  represent  any 
other  parties  and  interests"  without  any 
mention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

The  miners*  committee  on  their  part 
maintained  that  they  acted  in  the  interests 
of  the  anthracite  districts,  were  not  at- 
tempting to  subordinate. the  anthracite  to 
the  bituminous  interests  and  so  represent- 
ed the  entire  body  of  organized  mine 
workers  that  if  not  recognized  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  organization  they  had 
no  standing,  and  could  not  venture  to 
sign  a  contract  which  would  bind  any- 
body. This  position  is  probably  due  to  a 
fact  that  does  not  appear  in  the  state- 
ments of  either  party  at  issue,  namely, 
that  since  under  the  government  commis- 
sion's award  the  condition  of  the  non- 
union and  union  miners  have  been  more 
nearly  equalized  than  ever  before,  there 
has  been  a  sharp  and  steady  decline  in  the 
membership  of  the  unions  in  the  anthra- 
cite field.  While  they  numbered  125,000 
members  at  the  time  of  the  award  in 
1903,  there  are  said  to  be  less  than  30,- 
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ooo  of  the  167,000  anthracite  miners  now 
organized. 

However  this  exigency  of  the  national 
society  may  have  warranted  its  officers 
in  taking  this  stand  to  recover  its  hold  in 
the  anthracite  fields,  it  would  seem  that 
the  unions  in  those  districts  would  invite 
further  disaster  in  deciding  to  strike 
against  the  renewal  of  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  which  has  proved  so  general- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  economic  interests 
of  the  anthracite  miners.  The  tri-dis- 
trict  convention  held  at  Scranton  March 
23  met  the  gravest  situation  which  has 
confronted  their  own  interests  and  those 
of  the  entire  country,  since  the  strike  of 
1902  interrupted  their  fundamental  in- 
dustry and  imperilled  the  prosperity,  if 
not  the  peace,  of  the  whole  people. 

While  reaffirming  their  demands,  the 
convention  voted  to  remain  at  work  after 
April  first,  and  instructed  the  executive 
boards  of  the  three  districts  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  with  the  operators  upon 
such  basis  as  the  boards  in  their  judg- 
ment believed  the  conditions  Warranted. 
While  this  action  leaves  the  question  of 
a  strike  open,  the  decision  is  left  with  the 
miners  most  directly  interested,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  said  to  be  opposed 
to  a  strike.  The  resolution  requesting 
President  Taft  to  create  a  commission  for 
the  settlement  of  the  outstanding  issues 
similar  to  the  one  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1902,  was  not  passed.  After 
a  heated  discussion  it  also  was  referred 
to  the  three  executive  boards.  As  the 
leaders  are  nearly  all  against  it,  its  pas- 
sage is  not  at  all  probable. 

ILLINOIS  BILL  TO  PROTECT  EMPLOYES 

The  Illinois  Industrial  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  as  authorized 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state,  to 
inspect  and  report  by  a  bill  or  otherwise, 
the  most  advisable  effort  of  providing 
for  the  health,  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
employes  of  factories,  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, mills  and  workshops  has  just 
submitted  the  result  of  its  labors  to  the 
Legislature.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  measure  which  it  recommends,  the 
fairness  and  fraternal  spirit  with  which 
the  commission  has  arrived  at  its  con- 
clusions are  most  notable,  and  worthy 


both  of  success  and  of  emulation.     * 

The  commission  included  three  manu- 
facturers, prominently  connected  with  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  state, 
three  representatives  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  an  eminent  physician,  an 
attorney  experienced  in  drafting  indus- 
trial legislation,  and  a  citizen  at  large. 
While  each  manfully  stood  for  his  con- 
victions as  to  the  true  conditions  and  their 
legal  remedies,  yet  in  all  the  inspections 
and  prolonged  sessions  the  utmost  frank- 
ness, fearlessness  and  good  fellowship 
prevailed.  Learning  from  past  bitter  ex- 
perience the  fruitlessness  of  working  at 
cross  purposes  or  apart  from  their  re- 
spective constituencies,  the  members  of 
the  commission  decided  to  refer  its  con- 
clusions as  they  were  tentatively  reached 
to  the  judgment  of  the  two  associations 
equally  represented  in  its  membership. 
The  criticisms  and  suggestions  evoked 
from  the  committees  appointed  by  the  em- 
ployers' association  and  the  labor  federa- 
tion to  co-operate  with  the  commission, 
were  candidly  discussed  and  independent- 
ly acted  upon  in  reaching  the  final  result. 
In  many  instances  the  points  most  at 
issue  were  referred  back  to  each  constitu- 
ency to  get  such  concessions  as  would 
obviate  the  antagonism  of  either,  and 
would  make  a  unanimous  agreement 
possible  in  signing  the  report  and  rec- 
ommending the  bill.  Thus  the  cross- 
fire which  hitherto  has  been  disastrously 
reserved  for  the  legislative  arena  was 
drawn  from  both  sides  at  the  preliminary 
consideration  of  the  proix)sed  measure^. 
The  organized  opposition,  which  no  pre-v- 
vious  bill  for  protection  against  danger-- 
ous  machinery  and  unsanitary  conditions, 
has  ever  been  able  to  survive,  was  not- 
only  forestalled,  but  the  support  of  botl> 
sides  was  secured  in  advance  for  this, 
bill,  which  therefore  has  the  best  pros- 
pects of  enactment. 

The  possibility  of  overcoming  appar- 
ently irreconcilable  differences  in  the  set- 
tlement of  industrial  issues  was  so  hap- 
pily realized  in  the  experience  of  the- 
commission  that  its  own  emphasis  upon- 
the  conciliatory  spirit  which  its  members 
exemplified  should  encourage  everyone 
to  believe  that  peace  with  honor  may  thus. 
be  made  in  industrial  strife.  In  the 
commission's    report    to    the    govermor 
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which  accompanies  the  bill  presented  to 
the  Legislature  this  passage  is  well 
worthy  of  wide  publicity :  "The  general 
subject  of  the  bill  has  been  considered  by 
the  two  industrial  forces  of  the  state  rep- 
resented on  the  commission  in  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  'give  and  take,'  in  the  hope 
that  a  measure  might  be  prepared  which 
would  meet  with  the  general  approval  of 
all  parties  concerned,  and  the  experience 
of  the  commission  has  demonstrated  that 
the  differences  between  employer  and 
employe  are  usually  due  to  separate 
points  of  view,  and  to  misunderstandings 
that  arise  therefrom.  Many  of  these  dif- 
ferences and  misunderstandings  have 
been  happily  eliminated  by  the  impartial 
investigation  made  by  this  commission, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  object  of  the 
commission  has  been  achieved  and  that 
the  measure  proposed  ought  to  be  satis- 
factory to  both  employer  and  employe" 

The  desire  to  put  themselves  in  each 
other's  places,  shared  equally  by  both  the 
employing  and  employed  members  of  the 
commission,  found  such  practical  expres- 
sion that  great  weight  should  be  given 
to  the  advantage  which  just  law  is  held 
to  give  to  both  sides  in  seeing  their  com- 
munity of  interests:  "It  is  the  belief  of 
the  commission  that  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bill  are  but  little,  if  any,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the 
progressive  manufacturers  of  the  state. 
Evidences  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  to  meet  modern  industrial  con- 
ditions were  apparent  in  many  of  the 
places  visited  by  the  commission,  and 
very  little  encouragement  would  be  need- 
ed to  induce  the  better  class  of  manu- 
facturer to  introduce  and  maintain  the 
reforms  which  are  provided  for  by  the 
proposed  bill.  Existing  unfortunate  con- 
ditions are  in  large  part  attributable  to 
mere  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer,  rather  than  the  disposition 
on  his  part  not  to  perform  his  full  duty 
to  the  employe.  This  is  engendered  by 
the  present  state  of  the  law  i^  Illinois, 
which  sets  no  standard  for  the  manufac- 
turer and  imposes  no  duty  upon  him  with 
reference  to  the  health,  safety  and  com- 
fort of  employes. 

"No  attempt  has  been  made  to  impose 
burdens  upon  the  employer  to  the  extent 


of  making  any  machinery  fool-proof; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  regulations  have 
been  prescribed  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  commission,  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  chance  of  accident  to  the  aver- 
age workman  using  reasonable  care  for 
his  own  safety." 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES 

Two  years  ago  the  Legislature  of  Ill- 
inois authorized  the  governor  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  nine  members  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly  the  causes  and  conditions 
relating  to  diseases  and  occupations  and 
to  report  the  draft  of  any  bill  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  discovered.  The  com- 
mission was  not  appointed,  however,  un- 
til late  this  winter  and  therefore  it  could 
report  to  this  session  of  the  Legislature 
only  a  general  statement  setting  forth 
the  causal  connection  between  certain  oc- 
cupations and  certain  diseases.  But  it 
recommended  that  its  tenure  of  service 
be  continued  for  two  years,  and  tliat 
$15,000  be  appropriated  to  secure  tlie 
most  expert  medical  investigation  and  to 
purchase  the  published  results  of  all  sim- 
ilar scientific  inquiries  which  had  hither- 
to been  made.  The  officially  representa- 
tive and  professionally  expert  personnel 
of  the  commission  guarantees  in  advance 
the  permanent  value  of  its  work,  and 
should  assure  its  continued  service  and 
the  modest  appropriation  it  asks.  Its  of- 
ficial members  are  the  chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Factory  Inspection,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Its  professional 
members  are:  Dr.  Ludwig  Hektoen  and 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  the  Qiicaeo  Me- 
morial Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases, 
Dr.  Arnold  C.  Klebs  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tuberculosis  Institute,  together 
with  James  Simpson  vice  president  of 
Marshall  Field  and  Company  and  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

This  initiative  in  Illinois  has  been 
followed  in  Wisconsin  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  authorizing  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  and  industry  to  correct 
and  publish  facts  on  the  effects  of  occu- 
pation on  health.  • 

The  industrial  and  public  importance 
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of  these  investigations  as  a  basis  for 
legislation  is  well  argued  in  the  preface 
to  the  Illinois  act :  "It  is  well  known  that 
sickness,  due  to  unwholesome  conditions, 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  extreme 
poverty  and  distress,  of  the  interruption 
of  the  use  of  costly  machinery  and  other 
capital,  of  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of 
men  whose  energy  and  health  are  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  nation,  and  the 
support  of  dependent  families,  and  thus 
becomes  the  occasion  of  immeasurable 
moral  misery  in  the  dread  of  apprehended 
trouble  and  the  sorrow  of  actual  bereave- 
ment." 

PREVENTING  MINE  DISASTERS 

As  public  interest  is  being  painfully 
concentrated  again  upon  the  disturbed 
conditions  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  it 
is  encouraging  to  get  a  hopeful  note 
from  the  experiment  station  directed  by 
the  technologic  branch  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  Since  its  es- 
tablishment to  further  the  work  of  dis- 
covering and  preventing  the  causes  of 
mine  disasters  the  number  of  deaths  a 
year  has  diminished  by  several  hundreds 
as  compared  with  1907,  a  year  in  which 
700  men  lost  their  lives  by  four  explo- 
sions, 356  of  them  in  one  of  these  disas- 
ters. Two  discoveries  will  tend  to  de- 
crease such  catastrophes.  One  of  them 
proves  that  the  so-called  "safety"  ex- 
plosives are  in  fact  so  dangerous  that 
the  miner  endangers  his  life  every  time 
he  fires  a  fuse.  A  bulletin  will  publish 
the  facts  about  such  explosives  inform- 
ing the  miner  what  they  may  be  expect- 
ed to  do,  and  also  imposing  additional 
responsibility  for  their  use  upon  oper- 
ators and  state  mining  bureaus.  Other 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  coal 
dust  is  as  dangerously  explosive  as  fire 
damp.  Both  mining  engineers  and  min- 
ers have  hitherto  insisted  that  coal  dust 
will  not  explode  unless  gas  is  present. 
But  it  has  actually  been  exploded  at  the 
testing  station  in  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral hundred  operators  and  miners  with- 
out the  presence  of  gas.  Experiments 
are  now  in  process  to  discover  how  to 
avoid  the  perpetual  menace  in  the  mine 
from  dust.  It  is  expected  that  safe- 
guarding life  from  improper  explosives 


will  also  result  in  saving  serious  waste 
of  coal  on  mining.  The  appalling  fact 
that  3,125  men,  4.86  for  every  thousand 
•employed  were  killed  in  American  coal 
mines  in  1907 — nearly  four  times  as 
many  in  a  thousand  as  are  killed  in  any 
coal  producing  country  of  Europe — obli- 
gates the  government  to  develop  the 
possibilities  of  this  testing  station  to  the 
utmost. 

HOLLAND'S  CONTRACT  EXPERIMENT 

Extremes  strangely  meet  in  the  issues 
between  employers  and  employes  as  af- 
fected by  law.  In  every  land  organized 
labor  has  made  its  chief  contention  for 
collective  bargaining  and  the  joint-trade- 
agreement.  But  when  the  States  General 
of  Holland  enacted  a  law  requiring  all 
employers  and  those  in  their  employ  to 
sign  special  contracts  or  suffer  penalty, 
trouble  began  on  the  day  it  went  into 
effect  February  i.  Many  workmen,  both 
individually  and  collectively,  refused  to 
sign  the  special  contracts.  In  the  widely 
prevalent  confusion  into  which  the  indus- 
trial interests  were  thus  thrown,  employ- 
ers have  been  forced  to  employ  lawyers 
as  advisory  members  of  their  firms. 
Every  class  of  employment  is  placed  un- 
der the  regulation  of  the  law,  excepting 
only  government  service,  the  army  and 
navy  and  the  merchant  marine.  So  the 
ferment  prevails  all  the  way  from  the 
newspaper  office  to  the  kitchen  of  the  pri- 
vate household.  The  government,  how- 
ever, expects  that  when  the  difficulties  in- 
cident to  the  initiation  of  the  law  are 
surmounted,  it  will  prevent  industrial 
strife  and  form  the  basis  of  greatly  im- 
proved relations  between  employers  and 
employes. 

If,  as  is  generally  conceded,  the  joint 
trade  agreement  is  the  best  present  basis 
for  pennanent  and  just  industrial  rela- 
tionships, some  further  legal  guarantee 
that  the  collective  bargain  shall  be  more 
faithfully  adhered  to,  is  generally  felt  to 
be  necessary.  Since  trade  unions  so 
strenuously  object  to  being  obliged  to  in- 
corporate and  thus  be  held  liable  for 
breach  of  contract,  this  Dutch  law  may 
forecast  the  lines  along  which  legislation 
may  attempt  to  make  the  joint  trade 
agreement  binding  on  both  sides. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


The  address  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cor: 
nell  at  the  recent  farmers'  week,  has  been 
issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Professor  Bailey 
hore  leaves  the  general  terms  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  report  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Country  Life,  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  and  outlines  a  specific  program 
of  state  rural  progress,  which,  he  says,  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  impending  national 
rural  campaign.  "A  successful  state  cam- 
paign must  come  as  the  result  of  the  fed- 
eration or  working  together  of  all  country 
life  agencies  within  the  state.  We  already 
have  the  beginnings  of  enough  institutions 
and  of  sufficient  forces  to  reconstruct  our 
rural  civilization  if  only  they  are  well  sup- 
ported and  if  they  co-operate  genuinely  for 
the  general  good." 

These  institutions  in  New  York  state, 
which  make  an  impressive  roster,  include 
voluntary  societies  running  all  the  way 
from  Patrons  of  Husbandry  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s; 
governmental  departments,  and  farmers'  in- 
stitutes co-operating  with  them;  a  number 
of  effective  agencies  on  the  research  side 
and  a  well-rounded  number  of  institutions 
on  the  college  education  side. 

But  "a  farmer  has  a  right  to  ask  that  his 
son  and  daughter  be  given  facilities  for 
country  life  education  in  his  own  school.  It 
follows  that  all  public  schools  should  be 
open  to  education  by  means  of  agriculture 
on  the  same  terms  that  they  are  open  to 
education  by  other  means."  The  industrial 
education  act  of  1908  lays  the  foundation 
for  this  and  Professor  Bailey  sees  prospects 
of  great  advance  through  it. 

But  there  are  'many  other  public  agencies 
which  can  bear  their  share  in  the  campaign. 
Every  farm  conducted  by  a  prison,  asylum 
or  almshouse  should  bo  a  local  means  of 
demonstrating  the  most  advanced  type  of 
farming  for  its  neighborhood.  The  thous- 
ands of  acres  located  directly  in  the  centers 
of  the  best  communities,  which  "are  used 
only  one  week  each  year  and  even  then  per- 
haps with  little  effect  on  the  betterment  of 
country  life,"  property  of  the  county  fairs, 
should  be  put  to  use  the  other  fifty  weeks 
by  turning  them  into  stations  where  experi- 
mental crops  can  be  grown,  the  soil  tested 
and  the  neighborhood  meet  to  discuss  it; 
"or,  if  not  that,  certainly  the  entire  grounds 
could  contribute  to  the  public  good  if  they 
were  carefully  laid  out  with  trees  and 
shrubs  and  kept  open  as  exhibition  parks. 
All  of  them  could  in  this  way  become  test 
grounds  and  recreation  grounds.  They 
should  be  tied  up  to  the  idea  of  public  bet- 
terment." 

Professor  Bailey  finds  that  "the  greatest 
fundamental  need  in  the  country  life  of 
this  state  is  a  thorough-going  survey  in  de- 


tail of  our  agricultural  resources  and  con- 
ditions as  a  basis  on  which  to  build  a  scien- 
tifically and  economically  sound  country 
life."  He  points  out  that  while  the  ex- 
pense of  such  a  survey  is  great,  it  is  not 
greater  than  is  undertaken  by  a  private 
business.  Rural  welfare  needs  as  much 
care  and  attention  as  city  welfare,  and 
rural  progress  must  come  democratically 
from  each-  locality,  for  "enterprises  that 
originate  at  home  have  vitality.' 
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For  twenty  years  the  JeuHsh  Quarterly 
Review  of  London  has  been  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  first  place  among  the  Jew* 
ish  publications  of  the  world,  and  it  there- 
fore came  as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  Juda- 
ism when  it  was  announced  some  months 
ago  that  its  publication  was  to  be  discon- 
tinued; Later  news  that  this  decision  has 
been  reversed  and  that  the  headquarters  of 
the  Review  will  be  transferred  to  this  coun- 
try, will  be  received  with  satisfaction. 
Cyrus  Adler,  president  of  Dropie  College, 
Philadelphia,  will  be  editor.  The  transfer 
has  been  the  subject  of  negotiations  between 
the  trustees  of  Dropie  College  and  Sir 
Claude  Montefiore  and  Prof.  Israel  Abrahams 
of  London  for  about  a  year,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  June  of  last  year  Dr.  Adler  was 
authorized  by  the  trustees  to  arrange  for 
the  legal  transfer  of  the  Review  to  Dropie 
College. 

This  has  now  been  accomplished  and  "it 
is  reasonably  settled,"  according  to  Dr. 
Adler,  "that  the  Review  will  be  published  in 
this  country  as  I  have  the  legal  transfer 
from  the  English  publishers  of  the  quarterly 
and  I  am  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  college  with  a  view  to  arranging  for 
its  publication  in  Philadelphia.' 
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Tho  offer  of  Duke  Pompeo  Litta  of  Lorn- 
bardy  to  open  his  large  tract  of  land  in  Flor- 
ida to  settlers  from  the  Italian  earthquake 
district  may  give  a  real  clue  to  the  immigra- 
tion problem.  The  People's  Institute  Bulletin, 
New  York,  says  that  of  450,000  Italians  in 
Now  York,  only.  15.000  have  become  voters. 
There  is  no  book,  in  Italian,  to  teach  them 
civics  or  the  principles  of  citizenship.  "Stu- 
dents of  conditions  generally  agree  that  the 
Italian  problem  in  America,  with  all  its 
dark  sides,  is  rooted  in  the  crowded,  over- 
worked, under-fed.  unnatural  conditions  of 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peasants 
penned  up  in  the  cities.  The  solution  lies 
in  distribution.  Plant  the  Italians  on  the 
soil,  as  they  have  been  planted  for  thousands 
of  years  in  the  old  country,  and  restore  them 
to  natural  conditions." 
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SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

THE  COST  OF  SOCIAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Edgar  J.  Levey  quotes 
from  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  the  New  View 
of  Charity  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  modern  philanthropy  is  tending 
to  merge  into  "municipal  socialism."  Mr.  Levey  thinks  that  the  increase  of 
expenditures,  especially  of  expenditures  for  the  "philanthropic  improvement  of 
social  conditions,"  is  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  which  "seems 
destined  to  become  of  supreme  importance  in  the  future  history  of  New  York 
and  other  cities."  He  does  not  oppose  such  expenditures  when  they  are  made 
from  surplus  wealth,  and  when  the  community  is  able  and  willing  to  bear  the 
expense ;  but  he  warns  us  that  we  are  overestimating  that  willingness  and  ability, 
that  we  must  curb  our  impatience  lest  disaster  befall,  that  these  adverse  social 
conditions  cannot  be  changed  as  we  desire  without  bankruptcy. 

The  challenge  which  Mr.  Levey  offers,  the  advocates  of  the  new  view  of 
ckarity  must  clearly  accept.  We  must  take  issue  squarely  with  the  conception 
which  he  presents  of  municipal  expenditures  for  the  improvement  of  adverse 
social  conditions.  His  idea  of  such  expenditures  is  that  they  are  unprofitable,  or 
whikt  the  economists  used  to  call  unproductive,  expenditures,  like  the  clergyman's 
saltr/y  and  essentially  unjust  in  that  the  taxation  which  provides  for  them  involves 
takiivj^  money  from  the  pockets  of  one  class,  whether  willing  or  unwilling,  and 
giving  it  to  others  who  have  not  earned  it,  however  much  their  needs  and  mis- 
fortunes may  appeal  to  our  sympathy. 

There  is  another  view,  even  of  municipal  finance.  Expenditures  legitimately 
directed  towards  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  distress  and  crime,  the  removal 
of  adverse  social  conditions,  are  not  imeconomic,  unproductive.  They  do  not 
represent  the  mere  indulgence  of  altruistic  sentiment.  They  are  investments. 
They  correspond  not  to  the  spending  of  income  but  to  the  use  of  capital.  They 
mean  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  in  choosing  the  lesser  of  evils,  the  greater  of 
benefits,  not  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  surplus  dividends. 

The  penal  system,  for  example,  is  probably  costing  us  more  than  it  need 
cost  to  be  genuinely  reformative  and  an  adequate  means  of  social  defense,  but 
whether  expenditures  to  maintain  it  should  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  or 
whether  they  should  take  a  different  direction,  is  just  such  a  question  as  a  business 
man  would  consider,  not  in  spending  his  surplus  income — which  he  might  leave 
to  his  wife,  or  anybody — but  in  the  actual  management  of  his  business.  No 
increase  which  the  most  radical  prison  reformer  would  be  likely  to  urge  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  would  compare  in  amount  with  the  direct  financial  losses 
occasioned  by  the  operations  of  professional  criminals. 

The  educational  system  is  costing  immense  sums,  but  they  should  be  increased 
until  we  catch  up  with  our  educational  problem,  and  we  should  expect  that  in 
the  long  run  those  initial  investments  would  be  justified.  If  you  object  that 
there  is  no  such  definite  test  as  in  a  business  investment,  that  it  is  all  guess  work 
whether  money  spent  for  reformatories  and  for  education  is  invested  wisely, 
whether  the  community  is  better  off  for  such  expenditures,  we  reply  that  this  is 
precisely  because  you  have  not  taken  these  humanitarian  expenditures  seriously ; 
because  you  look  upon  them  as  from  surplus,  instead  of  from  capital,  as  compara- 
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lively  indifferent  matters,  so  long  as  you  have  the  money.  We  are  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  which  is  to  become  of  supreme  importance,  but  for  a  different 
reason  from  that  which  Mr.  Levey  has  in  mind.  Our  danger  is  not  in  destroying 
prosperity  through  excessive  taxation,  but  in  not  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  im- 
provement of  social  conditions  that  trained  judgment,  that  sanity  and  common 
sense,  that  willingness  to  spend  money  at  the  places  where  it  is  needed,  and  to 
refrain  from  spending  where  it  is  unproductive  in  the  social  sense,  all  of  which 
we  have  developed  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree  in  our  industrialism  to  whose 
"wonderful  achievements"  Mr.  Levey  pays  tribute. 

The  expenditures  which  are  urged  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  for 
the  more  suitable  care  of  constmiptives  are  justified  on  the  ground  that  they 
will  ultimately  lessen  the  demands  on  public  and  private  charity;  that  they  will 
increase  efficiency,  that  they  will  promote  prosperity,  develop,  if  you  please,  tax 
paying  capacity,  promote  social  welfare.  This  is  the  typical  expenditure  for 
social  improvement.  It  is  essentially  fallacious  to  look  upon  such  expenditures 
as  indulgences  to  be  allowed  rather  sparingly  to  such  communities  as  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  them.  They  are  literally  a  husbanding  of  resources,  a  safeguard 
against  later  unprofitable  but  compulsory  expenditure,  a  repair  in  the  social 
organism  which  like  the  repair  of  a  leaky  roof  may  avert  disaster. 

No  community  is  so  poor  that  it  can  afford  to  permit  typhoid  for  lack  of 
a  filter,  or  inefficient  children  for  lack  of  good  schools,  or  criminals  for  lack  of 
playgrounds,  or  wayward  girls  for  lack  of  protection,  or  exploited  childhood  for 
lack  of  a  factory  inspector,  or  industrial  accidents  for  lack  of  a  compensation 
law  or  an  insurance  system.  These  things,  we  repeat,  are  not  luxuries.  Those 
who  insist  upon  them  are  not  afflicted  with  municipal  megalomania,  and  if  they 
are  municipal  socialists  so  much  the  worse  for  the  brand  of  individualism  which 
makes  a  present  of  the  certain  future  to  its  antagonists.  Economic  prosperity 
is  essential  and  we  would  be  the  last  to  argue  in  favor  of  reckless  waste  of 
resources.  Sanity  in  expenditures  is  as  necessary  in  social  betterment  as  in 
private  business.  For  these  reasons  we  urge  the  sanity,  the  reasonableness,  of 
removing  the  causes  of  misery,  that  we  may  not  have  to  pay  for  its  consequences. 
We  may  send  children  to  school,  keep  them  out  of  factories,  provide  them  with 
playgrounds,  operate  for  their  adenoids,  and  fit  them  for  useful  trader  and  occu- 
pations, or  we  may  keep  our  hospitals  and  courts  and  prisons  and  charities  going 
at  their  maximum  capacity.  Now  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  the  position  that 
these  are  alternatives.  If  we  are  right  these  expenditures  and  enactments  de- 
signed to  change  the  adverse  conditions  are  serious  policies,  not  indulgences  to 
be  allowed  half  good  naturedly  and  half  contemptuously  if  there  happens  to  be 
plenty  of  spare  money  about,  not  required  for  other  purposes.  Of  course  the 
money  must  be  available  or  it  cannot  be  spent,  but  if  the  advocates  of  better 
social  conditions,  of  education  and  health  and  room  and  leisure  and  recreation  and 
reasonable  standards,  are  in  earnest;  if  they  make  it  clear  that  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  these  things  which  they  seek,  and  which  they  seek  not  alone  through 
municipal  expenditure  but  in  larger  part  through  voluntary  co-operation"  and  indi- 
vidual initiative,  represents  investment  and  not  luxury,  they  will,  we  think,  escape 
the  reproach  of  youthful  extravagance,  and  of  having  neglected  finance  for  the 
more  alluring  but  less  firmly  grounded  social  science. 

There  is  no  more  firmly  grounded  program  than  that  of  social  work.  Its 
•  objects  are  clearly  formulated.  Its  methods  are  becoming  crystallized  and  under- 
stood. Its  natural  allies  are  the  financiers  and  the  sanitarians  and  the  engineers 
and  the  captains  of  industry.  Efficiency  is  its  watchword,  prosperity  is  its  half- 
way station,  justice  is  its  foundation. 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


VOTING  DOWN 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Chicago  is  tackling  tuberculosis  in  a 
new  way.  For  the  first  time  in  this  con- 
nection, so  far  as  we  know,  the  referen- 
dum vote  is  being  used.  As  we  go  to 
press  the  voters  of  Chicago  are  saying 
*'yes"  or  "no"  on  their  ballots  to  the 
proposition  "to  levy  a  tax  for  a  public 
tuberculosis  sanatorium." 

Under  the  Glackin  law,  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
and  recently  amended  to  obviate  certain 
objections,  the  way  is  open  for  any  city 
or  village  in  the  state  to  secure  a  mu- 
nicipal   sanatorium.      If    one    hundred 
voters  sign  a  petition  and  file  it  with  the 
city  council,  a  referendum  vote  must  be 
held  at  the  next  election,  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  a  permanent  special  tax 
not  to  exceed  one  mill,  shall  be  levied  for 
a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  to  be  conducted 
by  the  city  or  village.     A  majority  of 
votes  cast   upon  the  proposition   is  re- 
quired.    If  carried,  the  rate  of  the  levy 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  city  council  in 
advance  each  year.    The  rate  is  thus  flex- 
ible and  can  be  varied  to  meet  yearly 
needs.    The  management  of  the  sanatori- 
um is  to  be  vested  in  three  directors  to 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  one  of  whom 
must  be  from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  the  other  two  chosen  at  large.    The 
law   permits   the   establishment   of   the 
sanatorium   outside  the  city  limits.     It 
also  permits  the  admission  of  non-resi- 
dents and  the  charging  of  a  weekly  rate 
for  board  if  desirable. 

To  bring  out  a  large  vote — which  will 
influence  the  city  council  to  levy  the  full 
one  mill  tax,  amounting  to  nearly  $500,- 
000 — z  vigorous  campaign  is  being* 
waged.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute  and  the 
commissioner  of  health,  organizations 
and  groups  of  people  all  over  the  city  are 
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enlisted.  Posters,  hand  bills  and  leaflets 
are  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Newspapers 
are  giving  large  space.  Most  significant, 
however,  is  the  co-operation  of  political 
workers.  Not  only  are  the  candidates 
for  alderman  and  the  other  offices  urging 
the  referendum  "yes"  in  their  campaign 
meetings ;  they  are  instructing  their  ward 
leaders  and  precinct  captains  to  "plug" 
hard  for  a  big  favorable  vote.- 

BOARD  OF  INEBRIETY 
PROPOSED  FOR  NEW  YOJ<K      . 

The  experience  of  England  and  of  a 
number  of  states  has  been-  drawn  upon 
for  the  bill  recently  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  treatment  for 
drunkenness  in  New  York  city.  It  is 
based  specifically  on  studies  of  the 
methods  elsewhere  used  and  of  the  con- 
ditions now  existing  in  New  York  made 
by  the  standing  committee  on  hospitals 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

The  plan  proposes  a  city  board  of  in- 
ebriety composed  of  five  members  and 
the  treatment  makes  the  first  oflFender  its 
chief  concern,  discovering*  him  by  means 
of  a  central  buread  of  records,  and  re- 
leasing him  after  investigation,  without 
submitting  him  to  the  disgrace  of  going 
to  court  or  to  demoralizing  association 
with  old  "rounders."  A  second  arrest 
within  twelve  months  may  be  punished 
by  release  on  probation  with  or  without 
a  fine  payable  in  instalments,  or  commit- 
ment to  the  board  of  inebriety  for  an 
indeterminate  sentence  not  exceeding 
three  years. 

There  are  to  be  a  hospital  and  an  in- 
dustrial colony,  under  medical  direction, 
with  provision  for  voluntary  commit- 
ment or  commitment  upon  request  of  rel- 
atives or  friends  without  appearance  in 
court.  Field  oflScers  are  to  investigate 
all  cases  of  drunkenness  and  have  charge 
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of  men  released  on  probation  or  parole. 
Patients  who  are  refractory  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  workhouse  for  not  less  than 
one  year  on  application  of  the  board  of 
inebriety,  and  "rounders"  now  in  public 
hospitals  may  be  turned  over  to  this 
board  to  receive  treatment  in  its  hospital 
or  colony  as  the  case  demands. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  provide  scien- 
tific treatment  for  inebriates,  classifying 
them  according  to  whether  they  are  first 
offenders,  occasional  offenders,  helpable 
or  confirmed  drunkards.  Most  of  its 
provisions  have  been  tried  elsewhere,  but 
never  in  so  comprehensive  a  combination. 
Release  of  first  offenders  has  been  in 
operation  in  Masachusetts  since  1905.  In 
Boston  it  has  reduced  by  more  than  one- 
third  the  number  of  cases  before  the 
courts.  To  first  offenders  It  applies  pro- 
bationary oversight  which  tends  to  keep 
them  from  public  institutions.  The  pro- 
vision of  a  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  proba- 
tion officer  in  instalments  is  a  direct 
stimulus  to  secure  work,  and  makes  it 
possible  for  the  person  to  pay  his  own 
fine  rather  than  to  have  it  paid  by  friends 
or  relatives.  The  proposed  central  bu- 
reau of  records  would  keep  on  file  the 
information  gathered  by  probation  offi- 
cers. The  graded  series  of  remedies 
would  remove  the  "rounder"  from  the 
various  institutions  in  which  he  is  at 
present  found,  and  commit  him  to  the 
hospital  and  industrial  colony  for  from 
one  to  three  years. 

The  commitment  of  habitual  drunk- 
ards to  an  institution  for  care  and  treat- 
ment upon  their  own  application  or  upon 
that  of  friends  or  relatives,  much  as  an 
insane  person  is  committed  to  a  hospital, 
is  at  present  practised  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  Pennsylvania. 

England  is  thoroughly  pledged  to  the 
policy  of  segregation  of  inebriates  in  sep- 
arate institutions.  The  habitual  drunk- 
ards act  passed  in  1879  provided  for  li- 
censing private  retreats  to  which  they 
could  be  committed  upon  their  own  ap- 
plication. There  are  at  present  twenty- 
two  such  institutions.  The  inebriates  act 
of  1898  provided  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance,  by  local  communities  at 
public  expense  or  by  philanthropic  bodies, 


of  inebriate  reformatories  to  which  can 
be  committed  persons  who  come  repeat- 
edly before  the  courts  for  drunkenness 
and  for  crimes  in  which  drunkenness  is 
a  contributing  cause.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent eleven  such  reformatories  in  England 
where  in  addition  there  have  been  estab- 
lished two  state  reformatories,  designed 
to  take  the  more  refractory  cases  from 
the  private  retreats  and  local  reforma- 
tories. A  select  committee  appointed  by 
Parliament  in  1908  to  investigate  the  op- 
eration of  the  various  acts  has  recom- 
mended the  extension  of  institutional 
facilities  and  the  commitment  of  habitual 
drunkards  upon  application  by  their 
friends  or  relatives. 

In  this  country,  Massachusetts,  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  are  the  only  states  which 
have  separate  public  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  inebriety.  An  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  for  such  institutions  is 
spreading  rapidly  among  other  states, 
particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Nebraska  and  Tennessee. 
The  need  for  them  in  New  York  city  is 
imperative. 

The  courts  are  choked  with  thousands 
of  cases  that  are  immediately  discharged. 
In  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  sixty  per 
cent  of  all  persons  arrested  for  intoxica- 
tion are  thus  discharged.  About  eighty 
per  cent  of  those  held  by  the  courts  are 
fined  amounts  ranging  from  one  cent  to 
ten  dollars.  Less  than  five  per  cent  pay 
fines  of  more  than  three  dollars.  The 
persons  fined  either  pay  their  fines  in 
court  or  serve  time  in  the  district  prison 
and  workhouse— one  day  for  each  dollar 
of  the  fine.  The  remaining  cases,  or 
about  twenty  per  cent,  are  committed 
directly  to  the  workhouse.  Habitual 
drunkards  who  manage  to  escape  arrest 
are  a  constant  burden  to  their  families 
who  are  thus  thrown  upon  the  relief  of 
charitable  organizations.  At  present 
there  is  no  provision  in  New  York  state 
for  dealing  with  such  a  person,  no  insti- 
tution to  which  he  can  be  committed  and 
no  law  authorizing  his  commitment. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  after  years 
of  experience  in  this  country  and  abroad 
that  petty  fines  and  short  sentences  do 
not  reform  the  habitual  drunkard  or  pro- 
tect society.     The  inevitable  product  of 
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this  method  is  the  "rounder"  who  clogs 
the  police  stations,  the  courts,  the  ciiy 
prisons  and  workhouses,  the  general  mu- 
nicipal hospitals,  and  the  insane  hospi- 
tals. 

WHEN  A  SHED 
IS  NOT  A  SHED 

The  hearing  at  Albany  last  Tuesday 
must  have  solved  for  New  York  legis- 
lators the  popular  puzzle,  When  is  a  shed 
not  a  shed?  The  answer  is,  When  it  is 
a  canning  factory. 

The  state  of  New  York  has  regulated 
the  hours  during  which  women  and  chil- 
dren may  work  m  factories.  It  has  never 
legislated  as  to  sheds.  A  ruling  by  a 
former  attorney  general  held  that  fac- 
tory laws  do  not  apply  to  sheds.  The 
architectural  question  involved^ whether 
a  given  building  were  a  factory  or  a 
shed — ^was  so  technical  that  it  was  left 
to  the  owners,  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  question  of  intention  rather 
than  of  result.  The  owners  promptly 
decided  that  they  had  designed  sheds  and 
sheds  they  were  regardless  of  construc- 
tion. One  canner  even  went  so  far  as  to 
raise  a  sign,  "Shed,"  over  a  second  floor 
room  in  which  women  and  children 
worked  in  a  cannery.  From  such  prac- 
tices grew  the  puzzle. 

The  hearing  not  only  compared  sheds 
in  theory  and  practice,  but  answered  fur- 
ther claims  of  the  canners  that  children 
are  not  employed  in  their  industry  and 
that  even  if  they  were  it  is  a  healthful 
"agricultural"  pursuit,  especially  good 
for  keeping  children  out  of  mischief  dur- 
ing vacation.  The  legal  and  administra- 
tive features  were  presented  in  an  ad- 
vance chapter,  Employment  of  Children 
in  Sheds  in  the  Canning  Industry,  from 
the  forthcoming  report  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Labor.  A  booklet  printed 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Consumers' 
League  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
New  York  Child  Labor  Committee  gave 
in  brief  the  results  of  an  investigation 
made  into  the  work  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  broad  belt  of  fruit-growing 
counties,  and  in  others  nearby  dotted  by 
canneries  following  the  fertile  valleys 
where  corn,  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes 
grow. 


The  picture  drawn  from  the  investiga- 
tors* reports  is  of  children  of  all  ages, 
some  mere  babies  of  four,  going  out  from 
Buffalo  and  other  neighboring  cities  to 
the  canneries  when  the  fruit  crop  is  ripe 
and  staying  "until  after  tomatoes";  of 
work  days  beginning  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  lasting  until  nine  and  ten 
at  night,  with  a  few  moments  snatched 
from  work  for  eating;  of  whole  Polish 
and  Italian  families  straining  to  earn  the 
utmost  at  piece  rates  while  crops  last^ 
the  very  youngest  in  baby  carriages  be- 
side their  mothers,  those  a  little  older 
"snipping"  beans  or  waiting  on  the  adult 
workers,  carrying  heavy  crates  to  the 
weighers,  saving  steps  and  time  and 
swelling  the  day's  output ;  of  women  too 
busy  to  prepare  meals  and  of  children 
munching  hunks  of  bread  for  lunch;  of 
spirited  lads  playing  truant  to  run  upon 
the  fields,  but  of  girls  and  the  more  docile 
boys  sticking  steadily  to  their  tasks  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  parents  and  shaken 
awake  to  work  wearily  on  when  they 
have  dozed  over  evening  stents;  of 
crowded,  dirty  sleeping  shacks;  of  un- 
guarded machinery;  of  some  work  at 
which  women  and  children  must  stand 
all  day. 

The  picture  has  the  sense  of  hurry  and 
driving  haste  of  a  city  factory — the  exact 
antithesis  of  healthful  "agricultural" 
work  for  growing  boys  and  girls.  The 
testimony  of  teachers  in  both  public  and 
private  schools  shows  that  the  Polish  and' 
Italian  children  cannot  be  kept  in  school' 
after  the  canning  season  opens  or  lured' 
or  forced  back  before  it  closes.  Some  are- 
away  twenty  weeks  out  of  a  school  year 
of  thirty-six,  going  for  the  earliest  spring- 
fruits,  staying  on  through  all  the  vege- 
tables and  finishing  with  apples  as  late  as; 
December  i.  The  factory  inspectors  and 
truancy  officers  are  watched  for  and  the 
children  hidden.  In  most  factories  the 
children's  names  do  not  appear  on  pay- 
rolls, their  work  being  credited  at  piece 
rates  to  that  of  their  parents. 

The  bill  (Assembly  Bill  No.  1602)  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Voss,  aims  to  take  the 
canneries  out  of  the  exempt  class  in  re- 
gard to  child  labor — an  exemption  not 
intended  by  the  original  act.  It  would 
prohibit  employment  of  children  under 
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fourteen,  limit  their  woricing  hours  to 
eight  in  one  day  and  stop  night  work. 

The  booklet  issued  for  the  hearing  is 
convincing  in  its  statements  which  are 
well  supported  by  photographs  of  chil- 
dren at  work.  It  is  largely  made  up  of 
leaves  from  the  investigator's  diary  of 
which  the  following  is  a  fair  sample : 

I  started  to  work  at  7  a.  ic.  and  was  put 
on  piece  work  in  the  shed.  Sixty  women  and 
thirty  children  were  here  all  stringing  beans. 
They  were  sitting  on  boxes;  forty-five  of  the 
sixty  were  Italians  and  they  had  all  their 
children   with   them.     One  woman,   a  Mrs. 

T ,  had  two  girls  seven  and  nine  years 

old,  with  her.  She  began  work  at  6  a.  ic. 
and  worked  to-night  till  9.80.  The  two  little 
girls  worked  the  same  length  of  time.  They 
complained  of  being  tired  when  their  mother 
had  gone  for  beans,  and  said  their  limbs 
ached.  They  did  not  leave  for  meals  bat 
ate  bread,  etc.,  in  the  shed. 

The  canning  industry  is  strung  pretty 
well  across  the  whole  country,  and  all  up 
and  down  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
The  situation  in  the  New  York  law  and 
the  conditions  found  are  significant  for 
many  states. 

PENNSYLVANIA  PROGRESS 
AGAINST    CHILD    LABOR 

Four  years  of  agitation  against  the 
evils  of  child  labor  in  Pennsylvania  have 
had  their  effect.  The  republican  organi- 
zation has  decreed  that  an  adequate  child 
labor  law  shall  pass,  the  governor  men- 
tioned the  subject  in  his  message  and 
the  bills  now  before  the  Legislature  are 
organization  measures. 

In  their  present  form,  for  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Association  is 
to  a  degree  responsible,  the  bills  compare 
favorably  with  the  laws  of  more  ad- 
vanced states.  Children  may  not  be  em- 
ployed under  fourteen  years  of  age  at 
any  time  of  year.  Certificates  showing 
them  to  be  fourteen  and  able  to  read  and 
write  English  intelligently  are  to  be  is- 
sued by  school  authorities  only,  instead 
of  by  magistrates,  notaries  public  and 
justices  as  at  present  and  the  child's  age 
must  be  proved  by  records  such  as  birth 
and  baptismal  certificates.  At  present 
the  unsupported  affidavit  of  parents 
proves  the  child's  age.  Work  under 
eighteen  is  forbidden  in  certain  extra- 
dangerous  occupations  suc^  as  blast  fur- 


naces and  tanneries,  and  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  in  certain  other  occupations, 
such  as  paint  or  tobacco  manufacture,  un- 
less the  chief  factory  inspector  certifies 
that  the  danger  has  been  removed. 

Night  work  after  9  o'clock  is  prohib- 
ited, without  the  exception  in  favor  of 
the  glass  industry  which  has  disgraced 
Pennsylvania  for  four  years,  and  without 
an  exception  for  department  stores  prior 
to  Christmas.  Instead  of  the  present 
twelve-hour  day  and  sixty-hour  week,  a 
ten-hour  day  and  fifty-eight-hour  week 
are  established.  The  "glass  exception" 
and  "Christmas  exception"  were  stricken 
out  by  the  committee  on  manufactures 
after  a  vigorous  protest  from  the  Child 
Labor  Association. 

The  bill  relating  to  factories,  stores, 
etc.,  has  passed  the  House  and  its  ulti- 
mate passage  seems  assured.  Less  inter- 
est appears  to  be  taken  in  the  other  bill 
which  affects  thousands  of  breaker  boy^. 
There  is  serious  danger  that  this  bill  will 
not  reach  a  vote  in  the  two  Houses  before 
adjournment  on  April  .15  unless  the  lead- 
ers use  their  influence  to  advance  it  on 
the  overclogged  calendars.  Such  a  result 
would  be  a  hard  blow  to  friends  of  chil- 
dren, for  nowhere  in  Pennsylvania  is 
child  labor  more  prevalent  and  harm- 
ful than  in  the  hard  coal  region.  Failure 
to  remedy  conditions  now  means  a  con- 
tinuance of  present  conditions  for  two 
years,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
sits  biennially. 

TO  CHANGE 
TENEMENT  LAW 

An  amendment  to  the  New  York  Ten- 
ement House  law  has  been  prepared  as 
a  result  of  conferences  between  the  Ten- 
ement House  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  the 
Tenement  House  Department  and  tene- 
ment house  owners. 

The  bill  deals  chiefly  with  fire-escapes 
on  existing  houses,  basement  rooms  and 
interior  rooms  throughout  the  building. 
In. addition  to  the  substantive  changes 
that  have  been  made,  verbal  changes  in 
the  same  sections  are  proposed  in  order 
to  clarify  the  act.  The  main  substantive 
changes  are  as  follows: 
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The  present  section  with  regard  to  fire 
escapes  on  new  tenements  contains  a 
great  mass  of  minute  detail  extending 
over  many  pages  of  the  act,  most  of 
which  addresses  itself  to  considerations 
of  having  fire-escapes  built  strong 
enough.  The  proposed  amendment 
leaves  in  the  law  only  the  essential  con- 
ditions, namely,  where  the  balconies 
shall  be  located,  their  minimum  width, 
the  fact  that  they  shall  be  connected  by 
stairs,  the  maximum  angle  of  such  stairs, 
the  provision  of  drop  ladders  from  the 
lowest  balcony,  or  goose-neck  ladders  to 
the  top  balcony,  etc.,  leaving  all  the  mi- 
nute details  to  be  embodied  in  regulations 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment. Another  substantive  change  is 
to  permit  fire-escape  balconies  to  open 
from  a  private  hall  as  well  as  from  a 
room  in  each  apartment.  A  new  pro- 
vision is  inserted  requiring  that  access 
to  fire-escapes  shall  not  1^  obstructed. 
Provision  is  made  for  stone  fire-escapes 
as  well  as  iron. 

Fire-escapes  now  existing,  located  in 
outer  courts  but  not  distant  more  than 
thirty  feet  from  the  outer  end  of  the 
court,  are  permitted  to  remain  provided 
the  court  is  not  less  than  five  feet  in 
width.  The  present  law  does  not  permit 
such  fire-escapes  if  they  are  located  in  a 
court  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  length,  even 
though  the  fire-escape  balcony  is  only 
ten  feet  away  from  the  outer  end  of  the 
court.  Also,  if  the  court  is  less  than  six 
feet  wide,  the  balconies  are  unlawful. 
This  provision  is  now  changed  to  .five 
feet,  as  there  are  many  balconies  in  such 
courts  that  are  entirely  safe  and  should 
be  allowed  to  remain.  Party- wall  bal- 
conies (that  is,  connecting  the  window  of 
one  building  with  the  window  of  another 
and  without  any  ladders)  now  existing 
in  courts  which  are  not  more  than  fifteen 
feet  in  depth  and  not  less  than  five  feet 
in  width,  are  permitted  to  remain  with- 
out change.  At  the  present  time  no  such 
balconies  in  any  court  are  allowed  even 
though  the  court  might  be  only  five  feet 
deep  and  ten  feet  wide.  This  is  a  great 
injustice  and  was  not  contemplated. 

The  present  law  prohibits  the  location 
of  a  scuttle  in  a  closet.  If  the  door  to 
the  closet  is  removed  so  that  people  can 


get  at  the  scuttle  quickly,  or  is  only  fast- 
ened with  a  bolt  or  hook,  it  is  a  better 
condition  than  having  the  scuttle  in  the 
open  hall  in  many  cases.  It  is  proposed 
to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  permit  this  in 
existing  houses. 

Great  trouble  and  unnecessary  expense 
have  been  caused  owners  by  the  detailed 
requirements  of  the  present  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  size  of  skylights.  Nearly 
every  conceivable  variation  of  condition 
is  found  in  existing  houses.  All  that 
was  sought  by  the  original  section  was 
to  ensure  a  maximum  of  light  and  ven- 
tilation so  far  as  practicable  in  existing 
halls.  It  is  now  proposed  to  require  this 
and  to  leave  the  method  to  the  Tenement 
House  Department. 

The  present  law  with  regard  to  interior 
rooms  has  g^ven  great  trouble. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  following 
substantive  changes :  Lowering  the  mini- 
mum size  of  open  air  shafts  on  which 
rooms  open  in  existing  houses  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty  square  feet;  pro- 
viding that  where  new  windows  are  in- 
stalled they  shall  be  pulley-hung  sash  and 
the  same  size  as  in  the  present  law. 
There  is  also  a  new  proviso  that  they 
shall  be  in  line  with  windows  in  outer 
rooms. 

Where  there  are  existing  windows  less 
in  size  than  fifteen  square  feet,  or  large 
glass  sliding  doors  or  large  alcove  open- 
ings in  flats  that  run  through  from  street 
to  yard,  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  depart- 
ment power  to  permit  the  occupancy  of 
such  rooms  when  satisfied  that  no  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  light  and  ven- 
tilation can  be  made  that  would  warrant 
the  providing  of  new  windows,  but  this 
power  is  only  to  be  accorded  under  cer- 
tain specified  conditions. 

The  present  law  sets  forth  certain  con- 
ditions under  which  basement  and  cellar 
rooms  may  be  occupied.  The  main  ones 
are  (i)  that  the  rooms  shall  be  seven 
feet  high,  (2)  that  the  ceiling  shall  be 
two  feet  above  adjoining  ground,  (3) 
that  every  room  shall  open  on  the  street 
or  yard,  (4)  that  the  rooms  shall  have 
sufficient  light,  shall  be  well  drained  and 
dry  and  be  fit  for  human  habitation.  It  de- 
velops as  a  result  of  inspection,  that  there 
are  many  basements  which  are  not  seven 
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feet  in  height  and  yet  are  entirely  proper 
for  occupation.  Under  the  present  law 
they  cannot  be  occupied  no  matter  what 
the  other  condition.  It  also  develops  that 
there  are  many  rooms  where  the  ceiling 
is  not  two  feet  above  the  curb  and  yet  the 
rooms  are  proper  for  occupation. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  provide 
that  where  existing  rooms  do  not  comply 
.with  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  that  the  department  may  issue  a 
special  permit  for  the  occupancy  of  such 
rooms  provided  it  is  entirely  clear  that 
they  are  fit  for  human  habitation,  have 
sufficient  light  and  are  well  drained  and 
dry ;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  own- 
er makes  such  improvement  or  altera- 
tions in  the  rooms  as  the  Tenement 
House  Department  may  require. 

A  verbal  change  will  make  clear  the 
intent  of  the  law  with  regard  to  cellar 
floors.  At  the  present  time  the  depart- 
ment interprets  the  provision  that  the 
cellar  floor  shall  be  watertight  to  mean 
that  every  cellar  floor  shall  be  concreted 
with  four  inches  of  concrete,  irrespective 
of  whether  conditions  of  dumpness  exist 
or  not.  Many  owners  are  now  compelled 
to  rip  up  good  wooden  floors  that  are 
perfectly  dry,  and  put  a  concrete  floor 
underneath.  This  involves  great  trouble 
and  expense  and  is  entirely  unnecessary 
in  many  cases.  It  is  proposed  to  limit 
such  requirements  only  to  where  there 
is  dampness.  Similarly,  the  law  now  re- 
quires the  cellar  ceiling  to  be  plastered. 
It  was  not  intended  to  make  this  require- 
ment apply  to  cases  where  the  ceiling  is 
well  sheathed  with  matched  boards  or 
covered  with  a  metal  ceiling,  and  the  bill 
exempts  such  conditions  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  section. 

CIVIC  FEDERATION  ON 
BLACK  AND  WHITE  LISTS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  council 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation  on  April 
2  to  consider  the  boycott,  the  white  list, 
the  black  list  and  the  like,  the  appointed 
speakers  said  much  about  what  the  law  is 
and  little  about  what  the  law  should  be. 
Prof.  John  B.  Clark  stated  that  the  sup- 
port of  trade  union  action  whenever  it 
did  no  injury  to  the  community  required 


equally  approval  of  the  primary  boycott 
and  disapproval  of  the  secondary  boycott 
If  the  bulk  of  the  workers  were  organized 
and  the  unions  should  use  the  secondar]^ 
boycott  very  widely,  two  sorts  of  stores 
would  be  established,  *  one  for  union 
goods,  which  would  readily  obey  an  order 
to  boycott  a  manufacturer,  and  another 
for  general  customers  wliich  would  ig- 
nore such  orders.  To  approve  the  sec- 
ondary boycott,  he  said,  would  be  to  sanc- 
tion commercial  l3mching. 

The  lawyers,  led  by  Professor  Stim- 
son  of  Harvard  University,  argued  that 
the  law  often  forbids  a  combination  to 
perform  acts  which  individuals  may  prop- 
erly perform.  In  1221  the  rulers  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  proclaimed  that  no 
citizen  should  sdl  goods  to  the  neighbor- 
ing abbey,  were  convicted  on  the  ground 
that  "the  free  customs  and  liberties" 
g.iaranteed  by  Magna  Charta  must  be 
preserved.  This  case  was  similar  in  all 
essentials  to  the  Bucks  Stove  case.  "I 
may  cease  to  trade  with  my  butcher.  I 
may  advise  my  friends  to  do  the  same. 
r*iit  if  I  send  circulars  to  strangers  advis- 
ing them  not  to  trade  with  the  butcher  I 
commit  an  illegal  act  because  my  motive 
is  to  damage  the  butcher."  Similarly  a 
white  list,  issued  to  confer  benefits,  is 
legal;  a  black  list,  issued  to  do  injury, 
is  illegal.  A  combination  is  a  new  per- 
sonality or  entity,  distinct  from  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it,  with  purposes  dif- 
ferent from  the  personal  purposes,  and  the 
law  condemns  all  combinations  which 
have  the  motive  direct  to  injure  some- 
body even  though  indirectly  they  may 
benefit  somebody  else. 

The  primary  boycott,  declared  Walter 
Drew,  is  so  clearly  legal  that  it  is  never 
brought  before  the  court,  and  the  judicial 
definitions  of  boycotting  apply  only  to 
the  secondary  boycott.  Only  passing  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  fact  that  an  in- 
junction order  destroys  the  opportunity 
to  submit  the  question  of  motive  to  a 
jury,  though,  as  Professor  Stimson  said, 
this  h  the  jury's  prime  function. 

Samuel  Gk^mpers  complained  that  the 
lawyers  were  dumb  about  the  cruelty 
and  tyranny  of  the  black  list  and  the  lock- 
out. He  said  that  even  in  war  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  can  be  curtailed  onlv 
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temporarily  but,  by  judge's  orders  today, 
it  is  curtailed  permanently.  What  was 
forbidden  to  protect  the  nation  was  al- 
lowed to  protect  a  stove.  Complaints  of 
the  one-sidedness  of  the  discussion  elicit- 
ed a  promise  of  a  further  consideration  of 
the  topics. 


ALLEN  T.  BURNS'S 
NEW  APPOINTMENT 

Pittsburgh  has  gone  west  for  a  young 
man  and  found  him  in  Allen  T.  Burns  of 
Chicago.  Mr,  Burns,  who  is  associate 
director  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy,  becomes  secretary  of 
the  new  Pittsburgh  Civic  Improvement 
Commission  which,  with  his  appointment, 
announces  the  completion  of  its  organi- 
zation and  preparation  for  active  work. 

This  is  a  stirring  sequence  to  the  three 
issues  of  this  magazine  presenting  the 
gist  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  These  is- 
sues have  been  distributed  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  throughout  its  large 
membership,  and  the  commission  enters 
upon  its  work  with  a  remarkable  body  of 
information  before  the  public  as  to  the 
conditions  with  which  it  proposes  to  deal. 
Chairman  En^ish  has  about  him  a  group 
of  men,  some  of  whom  hitherto  have 
taken  no  part  in  public  matters,  but  all 
of  whom  have  demonstrated  energy  and 
distinction  in  their  own  fields  of  work, 
and  all  of  whom  are  pledged  to  enter 
upon  this  enterprise  of  city  statesmanship 
wlih  the  same  spirit  and  concentration 
as  have  characterized  them  in  their  pri- 
vate capacities.  There  is  an  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime.  Back  of  each  member  is 
a  sub-committee  which,  under  Mr. 
Burns's  chairmanship,  will  address  itself 
to  some  one  phase  of  the  civic  and  in- 
dustrial situation,  and  back  of  the  com- 
mission as  a  whole  is  planned  a  series 
of  word  groups  which  will  give  local  and 
city  application  to  the  movements  it  in- 
itiates. 

Mr.  Burns  brings  to  his  executive 
work  both  experience  and  enthusiasm  in 
many  of  the  projects  which  the  commis- 
sion will  take  up.  A  Massachusetts  man 
by  birth,  and  a  New  Yorker  for  a  season, 
several  years  ago,  his  work  has  been  cast 
in  t!ie  Middle-West,  and  it  is  from  there 
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that  he  hails,  in  temperament  and  out- 
look. He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  (1^7),  and  took  four  years' 
graduate  courses  in  theology  and  sociol- 
ogy. For  three  years  he  was  in  indus- 
trial work  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  a  resident  for  some  of 
the  time  in  workingmen's  boarding 
houses,  and  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
broadening  out  the  activities  of  the  as- 
sociation from  what  has  been  called  its 
"white-collar"  limitations.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  one  of  the  collaborators  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey  was  Peter  Roberts, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  for  immigration, 
whose  time  and  co-operation  were  con- 
tributed to  the  Survey  by  the  industrial 
department  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee and  whose  field  work  and  report  have 
led  to  active  steps  amongrthe  associations 
in  the  mill  towns  for  service  to  the  immi- 
grant wage  earner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict. For  the  past  two  years  and  a  half, 
as  a  resident  at  Chicago  Commons  and  a 
worker  in  the  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy,  Mr,  Burns  has  been  actively 
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associated  with  Graham  Taylor  in  both 
neighborhood^  work  and  in  the  theory! 
and  practice  \of  many  of  the  subjecta 
which  will. come  before  the  commission. 
He  has  carried  oir  extended  investiga-j 
tions'for  the  Chicago  Small  Parks  Com-* 
mission,  has  been  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory district  council  of  the  Chicago  As- 
sociated Charities,  secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Ser- 
vice in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  a  member  of  the 
advi3ory  committee  of  the  Chicago  Mu- 
nicipal Voters  League  and  a  rnember  of 
the  Tenement  House  Commission  of  the 
Chicago  City  Council. 

At  this  time  ot  definitely  entering  upon 
its  program  of  work,  it  may  be  well  to 
recapitulate  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  committees  of  the  Httsburgh  com^ 
mission.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the 
broad  scope  and  fundamental  character^ 
of  the  Work.  They  are  public  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  lower  courts  of  justice, 
housing,  design  and  construction,  city 
planning,  municipal  art,  neighborhood 
improvement,  charitable  institutions,  mu- 
nicipal publication,  legislation,  rapid 
transit,  municipal  accounting  and  finance, 
industrial  accidents  and  overstrain  and 
education.  Each  committee  will  have 
access  to  such  material  in  the  Survey  as 
is  applicable  to  its  particular  field  and 
will  secure  experts  to  plan  with  the  com- 
mittee a  program  for  practical  improve- 
ment. 

The  co-operative  ward  groups  are  de- 
vised along  original  lines.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  effective  public  opinion 
these  groups  are  to  be  kept  familiar  with 
the  findings  and  plans  of  the  commission 
by  means  of  meetings  and  reports,  and 
are  to  become  centers  for  spreading  civic 
intelligence.  They  are  thus  to  be  enlisted 
and  to  enlist  others  for  the  success  of 
its  work.  They  should  become  a  true 
democratic  force  behind  the  comprehen- 
sive policy  for  municipal  progress  put 
forward  by  the  commission. 

THE  PITTSBURGH 
CIVIC  COMMISSION 

While  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Improve- 
ment Commission  comes  as  a  natural  se- 
quence to  the  work  of  the  Survey,  it  is 


distinctly  a  local  undertaking.  Its  mem- 
bership has  been  representative  of  those 
citizens  who  have  been  disposed  to  listen 
to  the  hard  sayings  of  the  Survey,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  picking  flaws  in  their  pre- 
sentation, but  in  the  siwrit  of  welcoming 
such  a  social  inventory  as  would  help  in 
making  the  community  in  trutli  the 
"Greater  Pittsburgh"  which  the  rising 
citizenship  of  the  steel  center  sees  ahead. 
Pittsburgh  is  used  to  fighting.  Many  of 
the  things  which  the  Survey's  reports  dis- 
closed arc  strongly  intrenched,  and  ran- 
corous opposition  in  many  quarters  will 
counter  the  enthusiasm  the  commission's 
work  will  provoke  in  others.  Its  strength 
will  lie  in  the  sanity  and  practical  char- 
acter of  its  proposals.  Its  standing  in 
the  communi^  is  already  that  of  an  in- 
stitution conie  to  stay.  Announced  at  the 
national  civic  conventions  in  Pittsburgh 
in  November,  its  creation  is  one  of  the 
large  achievements  for  which  Mayor 
George  W.  Guthrie's  administration  will 
be  remembered;  and  the  pre-election 
speeches  of  Mayor-elect  Magee,  were  an 
earnest  of  his  intention  to  co-operate.  In 
planning  and  initiating  the  commission 
Mayor  Guthrie  and  Mr.  English  have  had 
the  co-operation  of  Robert  A.  Woods  of 
South  End  House,  Boston,  a  collaborator 
in  the  work  of  the  Survey  and  one  of  the 
foremost  civic  leaders  of  New  England. 
Mr.  Woods  was  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  time  and  effort  which  he  contributed 
on  the  ground  to  the  Pittsburgh  under- 
taking, out  of  the  heart  of  a  heavy  year's 
work,  will  stand  as  a  rare  illustration  of 
patriotism  for  one's  native  city. 

WEST  AND  EAST 
EXCHANGE  WORKERS 

As  the  training  school  for  specialists 
in  social  work,  the  East  is  more  and  more 
depending  upon  the  West,  as  hith- 
erto the  West  has  depended  upon 
the  East.  This  is  due  both  to  the 
increased  facilities  and  efficiency  of  aca- 
demic training  in  social  economics  af- 
forded by  western  universities,  and  to  the 
varied  experience  and  discipline  acquired 
in  the  rapidly  developing  social  work  of 
the  West.  The  selection  of  Allen  T, 
Burns  of   Chicago  as  secretary  of  the 
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Pittsburgh  Civic  Improvement  Commis- 
sion, reported  in  another  column,  is  a 
marked  recognition  of  these  combined 
advantages. 

The  selection  of  Hastings  H.  Hart  to 
direct  the  supervisory  and  research  work 
for  children  on  the  staff  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  is  another  endorsement 
of  the  same  sources  of  supply.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  men  in  the  West  to  bring  to 
humanitarian  service  the  college  train- 
ing and  academic  exactions  which  have 
raised  this  branch  of  public  service  to  a 
recognized  professional  status.  His  writ- 
ing for  the  press  and  his  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  philanthropy  prove  that  he  has 
kept  himself  square  to  classroom  require- 
ments. That  this  instinct  of  the  scholar 
and  teacher  has  never  made  him  doctri- 
naire is  dpnonstrated  by  his  success  in 
the  administration  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Charities,  the  secretaryship  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  and  the  superintendency  of 
the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  So- 
ciety. His  achievements  as  a  practical 
publicist  are  recorded  in  the  social  legis- 
lation of  Minnesota,  in  the  draft  of  the 
Illinois  Juvenile  Court  law  which  has 
become  the  type  for  other  states,  in  the 
Oklahoma  laws  for  the  care  of  the  insane 
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and  in  legal  provisions  for  dependent 
and  delinquent  children  in  that  state  and 
in  New  Hampshire.  Perhaps  his  most 
conspicuous  service  was  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  con- 
ference recently  held  at  the  White  House 
to  promote  the  national  work  for  chil- 
dren. 

Appreciation  of  these  and  many  other 
public  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Hart  was 
heartily  expressed  by  many  speakers 
from  different  points  of  view  at  the  fare- 
well testimonial  tendered  by  the  Chicago 
Social  Service  Qub.  He  goes  to  the  East 
bearing  the  sincerest  tokens  of  the  fra- 
ternal pride  and  professional  appreciation 
with  which  his  fellow  workers  in  the 
West  regard  him. 

In  the  appointment  of  Henry  W. 
Thurston  as  successor  to  Dr.  Hart  as 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society,  East  and  West 
exchange  men.  Going  west  with  the 
birthright  of  Vermont  and  the  diploma 
of  Dartmouth  College,  Mr.  Thurston  has 
for  twenty-three  years  rendered  efficient 
service  as  high  school  principal  and  as 
the  head  of  the  department  of  sociology 
in  the  Chicago  Normal  School.  While 
in  the  latter  position  he  wrote  a  text  book 
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for  secondary  schools  entitled  Economics 
and  Industrial  History,  which  has  been 
widely  used.  His  Municipal  Studies  of 
Chicago  and  Outline  for  Teaching  His- 
tory and  Civics  have  proved  useful  and 
suggestive,  as  have  his  contributions  to 
educational  periodicals  and  to  the  pages 
of  this  magazine. 

His  greatest  public  service  has  been 
rendered  the  past  four  years  as  chief  pro- 
bation officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  at 
Chicago.  High  standing  was  given  to 
that  office  from  the  start  by  the  fact  that 
such  a  man  with  such  training  registered 
the  highest  grade  in  the  competitive  civil 
service  examination  for  the  appointment. 
Everyone  connected  with  the  Court,  all 
interested  in  its  success  and  each  child 
coming  under  its  care  attest  the  value  of 
his  ideals  and  devotion  in  establishing  a 
high  standard  for  juvenile  probation 
service.  His  share  in  the  results  attained 
by  the  investigation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  Chicago,  conducted  by  the 
research  department  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  for  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  will  be  awaited 
with  interest,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the 
probation  system. 

It  is  equally  fortunate  that  one  so  well 
trained  and  experienced  can  succeed  to 
the  superin tendency  of  the  greatest  child- 
helping  agency  of  the  West,  and  that  he 
in  turn  can  be  succeeded  as  chief  proba- 
tion officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  by  one 
so  well  fitted  for  the  position  as  J.  H. 
Witter,  who  shares  Mr.  Thurston's  ideals 
and  has  helped  so  long  to  carry  them  out. 

FRIENDS  OF 
THE  SURVEY 

The  Survey  is  most  fortunate  in  the 
number  of  its  friends,  and  in  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  have  greeted  it. 
To  change  one's  name  is,  of  course,  not 
quite  the  same  as  to  start  new,  from  no 
name,  on  the  christening  day.  We  had 
the  friends  of  eleven  years  to  count  on. 
But  their  very  friendship  was  an  ob- 
stacle to  some  who  feared  that  under  the 
new  caption  the  characteristics  they  most 
liked  might  in  some  way  be  lost.  To 
these,  the  first  issue  of  Thk  Survey,  pub- 
lished  last   week,   was    convincing.      Its 


contents  and  its  appearance  were  famil- 
iar, the  cherished  tone  and  attitude  were 
unchanged.  To  share  with  all  what  a 
few  of  us  have  been  privileged  to  hear, 
some  sentences  from  letters  and  news- 
paper clippings  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing: 

The  DOW  name  is  comprehensive  and  sug- 
gestlve. — Robert  Watchom,  commissioner 
of  immigration,  New  York. 

While  any  new  name,  especially  one  which 
supplants  an  older  title,  seems  strange  at 
first,  I  venture  to  say  that  in  a  few  months 
The  Subvxt  will  seem  entirely  the  fitting 
name  for  your  most  excellent  publication 
in  the  minds  of  its  friends. — Joseph  McC. 
Bell,  Secretary  Voters'  League,  Milioaukee. 

I  think  The  Subvet  a  very  appropriate 
title. — George  A.  Bellamy,  Hiram  House, 
Cleveland. 

A  clean-cut  name. — Edward  W.  Frost,  Mil- 
toaukee. 

It  is  a  distinct  advance.  I  appreciate  what 
you  and  your  associates  are  doing  to  make 
the  periodical  thoroughly  high  grade  in  all 
that  pertains  to  social  advance  and  generally 
constructive  philanthropy. — ^Myron  Germain 
Jones,  NetD  York. 

You  are  sincerely  and  heartily  congratu- 
lated upon  the  change  of  name.  Charities 
always  gave  a  wrong  idea  and  had  to  be 
apologized  for. — Benjamin  Nicoll,  New  York. 

I  am  glad  of  the  change  of  title,  because  I 
think  it  carries  with  It  a  recognition  of  the 
changing  function  of  scientific  charity  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  development  of  thought 
both  in  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
Itself  and  in  the  Journal. — Rev.  Samuel  H. 
Bishop,  New  York. 

The  former  name  of  your  magazine  was 
inaccurate  and  awkward,  but  the  new  name 
impresses  me  as  being  highly  satisfactory 
and  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that  you  have  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  adopt  It.  May  I  take 
this  occasion,  also,  to  state  that  your  Journal 
is  to  my  mind  not  only  the  most  valuable 
publication  in  its  chosen  field,  but  one  of  the 
most  valuable  publications  now  published  in 
America.  There  is  no  magazine  of  any  kind 
which  comes  to  my  desk  which  I  read  with 
such  eagerness  and  such  large  returns  in  the 
form  of  both  knowledge  and  inspiration. — 
Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes.  New  York. 

There  was  something  in  the  name  of 
Charities  and  The  Commons  that  greatly  an- 
noyed me,  though  I  cannot  explain  why, 
whereas  The  Survey  is  a  big,  broad  title. — 
Edmond  Kelly,  New  York. 

A  good  change.  The  new  name  describes 
concisely  the  function  of  this  unique  and 
serviceable  weekly  Journal.  It  is  a  publica- 
tion of  sorial  conditions  and  of  social  en- 
deavors. Numbered  almost  by  the  thous- 
ands, its  correspondents  include  charity 
workers,  jsettlement  workers,  prison  officials, 
legislators  and  students  of  the  general  wel- 
fare.  Adopting  Ruskin's  definition  of  wealth. 
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it  is  a  journal  of  true  political  economy. 
Potential  readers  who  may  have  been 
frightened  off  by  the  old  title  may  venture 
now  to  embrace  it  under  the  new.  Friends 
of  the  disinterested  work  which  this  maga- 
zine is  doing  will  be  glad  to  note  the  sen- 
sible change. — Chicago  Evening  Post, 

There  was  probably  never  a  Journal  more 
wisely  conducted  or  judiciously  edited  with 
greater  knowledge  of  its  purposes  and  ideals. 
Beginning  *with  a  few  pages  to  connect  intel- 
ligently the  work  of  a  society,  it  now  is  mak- 
ing the  country  its  field  and  reaching  out  to 
studies  and  conditions  in  other  countries. 
It  may  yet  take  the  old  missionary  motto 
*'The  field  as  the  world." — Springfield  RepuJh 
lican. 

The  Publication  Committee  has  made  a 
good  move  in  changing  the  name  to  The 
ScBVET.  The  old  name  was  not  only  cum- 
bersome, but  misleading.  It  failed  alto- 
gether to  give  indication  of  the  broad  scope 
of  the  contents  of  the  magazine.  .  .  .  The 
new  name  has  been  criticised  as  meaning- 
less. To  be  sure  it  is  vague.  However,  the 
vigor  that  has  marked  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  magazine  in  recent  years  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  give  a  very  definite  sugges- 
tion to  the  new  name  and  to  create  for  the 
magazine  an  interested  constituency  among 
intelligent  readers  of  all  classes. — Boston 
Transcript, 

The  magazine  known  as  Charities  and  The 
Commons  haB  done  a  wise  thing  in  abandon- 
ing its  cumbersome  title  and  renaming  itself 
The  SuBtTST. — Rochester  Democrat  Chronicled 

The  old  name  was  misunderstood,  and 
proved  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way.  of  in- 
creasing influence. — Louisville.  Courier  Jour- 
nal, 

Counting. a  subscription  list  is  like 
lengthening  the  skirts  of  a  school  girlr— 
it  grows  while  you  are  at  work.  A  large 
clerical  force  might  count  it  all  between 
two  mails,  but  none  know  better  than 
our  subscribers  why  we  have  not  that 
kind  of  a  clerical  force. 

We  want  to  be  strictly  honest  and 


therefore  this  preamble  to  explain  that 
"foreign,  etc.,"  where  it  appears  in  the 
following  diagrams  means  besides  Eu- 
ropean and  Australian,  Canadian  pro- 
vincial, and  a  few  miscellaneous  domestic 
subscriptions  not  included  on  the  map. 
The  subscription  census  shown  in  the 
map  was  taken  March  27,  the  day  the 
last  issue  of  Charities  and  The  Commons 
was  published.  The  previous  one  was 
taken  six  months  before  with  the  first 
issue  of  the  last  volume  under  the  old 
title — October  i,  1908.  During  that  time 
the  total  list  of  yearly  subscribers  in- 
creased from  9,135  to  10,902.  The  map 
on  page  94  shows  how  each  part  of  the 
country  stands.  The  first  table  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page  shows  where  the 
main  gain  has  been  made : 

The  Middle  West  has  gained  most, 
791 ;  although  the  East  has  made  an 
actual  gain  of  717,  it  has  fallen  behind 
proportionately.  The  other  table  shows 
the  five  leading  states  and  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  each : 

Six  months  ago  Illinois  was  in  third 
place,  Massachusetts  holding  second  by  a 
hundred  subscribers.  By  a  spirited  climb, 
Illinois  has  gained  second,  place  by  two 
subscribers,  and  the  two  are  neck  and 
neck,'  while  Minnesota  has  more  than 
doubled  its  former  record  of  126  (now 
279)  and  Michigan  tripled  from  109  to 

336. 

These  are  the  biggest  changes.  Mis- 
sissippi is  at  the  bottom  with  nearly  one 
hundredth  of  one  per  cent  of  our  total 
list  in  the  person  of  one  subscriber.  We 
are  proud  of  her ;  sh^  is  all  that  perpetu- 


Octoher,  1908 

Bection,                    No,  of  8ubs,  Proportion. 

5,265  58  per  cent. 

Middle  West 2,355  26    " 

South    577  6    •' 

West  646  7    " 

Foreign.  Etc 292  3    " 

Total    9,135 

Oct.  U  1908, 

New  York   2,490  26  per  cent. 

Massachusetts  967  11     "      " 

Illinois    867  9     "      " 

Pennsylvania   713  8     "      " 

Ohio    677  7     "      " 


March  27,  1909, 

No.  of  Subs,  Proportion, 

5,982  55  per  cent 
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2,746  25  per  cent. 
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ates  our  boast  that  we  are  represented  in 
every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union — 
but  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  tribe  in- 
crease. (She  has  three  half  rate  blanks; 
her  address  will  be  sent  to  her  neighbors 
on  application  accompanied  by  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope.) 

The  average  circulation  for  all  issues 
of  volume  XXI,  which  closed  with  the 
issue  of  March  27,  was  13,336.  For  the 
magazine  issues  the  average  circulation 
was  16,750. 

But  we  want  more  readers,  and  the 
help  of  all  who  read  this.  We  want  our 
audience  increased  in  the  West;  we  do 


not  want  California  to  supply  nearly  one- 
third  of  it  as  she  now  does  although  we 
want  California's  record  bigger.  We 
want  the  South  to  enter  into  the  competi- 
tion, and  we  want  the  Middle  West  and 
the  East  to  continue  breaking  records. 

Our  regular  readers  can  help  us  if 
they  will,  all  of  them,  with  the  half  rate 
blanks  we  have  sent.  These  are  good  for 
a  full  year's  subscription  at  one  dollar 
if  used  by  new  readers  before  May  i.  If 
every  subscriber  secured  one  other,  the 
business  prospects  and  the  educational 
reach  of  The  Survey  would  be  doubled. 


8UBSORIBBB8  TO  THB   SURVEY,  MABOH  37,  1909. 


EMt 5,989 

Middle  West 8.046 

South H9S 

West 733 

Foreign,  etc 468 

10,909 


TyitalMar.97...  10,909 
TotalOctl 9,135 
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HOW  OUR  WOMEN  WORKERS  ARE  PRO 

VIDING  FOR  OLD  AGE 

MARY  CAROLINE   CRAWFORD 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  FORD  HALL  MEETINGS,  BOSTON 


It  often  seems  as  if  Professor  Osier's 
recommendation  as  to  the  disposition 
society  should  make  of  men  workers  who 
have  begun  to  decline  in  years  and  vigor 
had  already  been  applied  to  women.  A 
recent  walk  through  the  main  floors  of 
the  large  department  stores  of  Boston  re- 
vealed scarcely  half  a  dozen  women 
whose  hair  had  begun  to  turn  gray! 
However,  a  closer  investigation  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  clerks  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  are  not  invariably  set  adrilEt. 
Instead  they  are  relegated  to  the  base- 
ment! In  part  this  is  a  kindly  act  for 
down  in  the  tinware  region  a  woman  dis- 
penses only  what  is  wanted,  and  so  is 
free  from  the  constant  strain  of  urging 
upon  a  reluctant  customer  a  species  of 
belt-pin,  say,  for  which  there  is  no  re- 
ciprocal desire.  Moreover,  down  there, 
the  color  scheme  does  not  so  insistently 
demand  bright  aind  carefully  pompa- 
doured  coiffures  as  on  the  ground  floor 
front. 

The  question  with  which  we  are  im- 
mediately concerned  becomes  even  more 
disturbing,  though,  after  a  chat  with  one 
of  these  basement  workers.  For  them 
the  days  of  enforced  retirement  are  draw- 
ing very  near, — ^and,  now,  there  is  no 
longer  the  slightest  possibility  of  mar- 
riage. With  the  younger  girls,  of  course, 
this  possibility  is  ever-present  No  at- 
tractive woman  clerk  of  thirty  or  a 
little  more  thinks  that  she  will  not  soon 
marry.  The  inevitable  inference  of  the 
"female  preponderance  in  Massachu- 
setts" has  very  likely  never  been  called 
to  her  attention  and  if  it  were  she  would 
think  that  it  did  not  apply  to  her.  For 
every  little  while,  a  girl  at  a  neighboring 
counter,  who,  she  is  sure,  has  nothing 
like  her  personal  charms,  is  honorably 
wooed  and  happily  wed  by  a  commercial 
traveller  who  "sells"  their  store.  So  why 
think  of  providing  for  the  future?  In- 
.stead,  she  will  draw  out  for  a  stunning 
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new  hat  at  Easter  the  money  she  has 
been  putting  into  the  Stamp-Saving  So- 
ciety. She  only  bought  the  stamps,  anv- 
how,  "because  the  lady  who  had  them  to 
sell  seemed  a  little  discouraged  and  she 
wanted  to  cheer  her  up  by  her  patron- 
age I" 

John  Graham  Brooks,  in  writing  of 
welfare  work,  has  quoted  Ruskin  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  better  for  people  tiiem- 
selves  to  discover  what  they  want  than  to 
have  other  people  tell  them.  The  larg- 
est stamp-saving  business  done  in  any 
of  the  Boston  shops  bears  this  out.  It 
is  that  of  the  George  Frost  Company, 
and  it  was  inaugurated  by  one  of  the 
women  in  the  place  who,  having  heard 
through  a  working  girls'  club  of  what 
stamp-savings  might  do  to  solve  the 
problem  of  proper  old  age  provision, 
came  down  to  the  office  to  enquire  about 
the  matter  and,  purchasing  some  of  the 
stamps  herself,  went  back  to  urge  them 
upon  her  fellow-employes.  In  a  recent 
year  $2,340  was  saved  by  the  women  in 
this  one  establishment.  Again,  at  W.  S. 
Butler  and  Company's  store  the  work 
was  introduceci  by  one  of  the  cashiers. 
Late  figures  show  $1,527.21  saved  by  the 
one  hundred  clerks  and  cash  carriers 
there.  The  public  station  at  the  wo- 
men's annex  to  the  South  End  Settle- 
ment House  showed  $4,448.32  deposited 
in  one  year  mostly  by  adults  and  very 
largely  by  the  women  who  work  in  the 
laundries  and  knitting  factories  of  the 
neighborhood. 

A  good  deal  akin  to  the  work  of  the 
stamp-savings  society  is  that  of  the  So- 
ciety For  Home  Savings.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  savings 
made  by  women  workers  from  those  of 
women  who  merely  deposit  money  that 
has  been  earned  by  their  husbands.  In 
South  Boston  $4,632.58  was  deposited  in 
a  year  through  this  medium  by  310  per- 
sons of  whom  fully  ninety  per  cent  were 
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women.  In  the  North  End  almost  245 
women  deposited  $3,964.94.  Other  sec- 
tions reported  varying  amounts  which 
averaged  about  $400  for  each  district. 
Most  of  the  people  who  save  in  this  way 
have  never  saved  in  any  way  before ;  for 
them  the  society  is  an  important  link  be- 
tween utter  improvidence  and  the  self- 
respect  which  comes  with  the  possession 
of  a  bank-book. 

None  of  these  philanthropic  go-be- 
tweens is  popular  however  with  the 
sturdiest  of  our  women  workers.  Mrs. 
Mary  Kenney  O'Sullivan,  who  may  well 
stand  as  the  woman  representative  of 
active  trades-unionism  in  this  country, 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  scorn  of 
volunteer  solicitors  of  savings.  She  said 
emphatically : 

There  Is  too  much  paternalism  about  it. 
It  leaves  no  chance  for  the  individual  to  de- 
velop. I  would  have  a  girl  take  out  a  bank- 
book by  herself  and  make  her  own  deposits. 
But  that  is  not  yet  possible  because  wages 
aro  not  what  they  should  be.  Let  the  wo- 
men organize  and  raise  the  standard  of 
wages;  then  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
take  proper  care  for  the  morrow.  No  woman 
ought  to  work  for  less  than  ten  dollars  a 
week.  And  those  who  now  earn  that  can 
and  do  save  if  they  work  in  factories.  For 
the  women  who  work  in  shops  and  dress  as 
they  have  to  there  on  that  salary  or  less  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  pity  but  not  much  pa- 
tience. They  are  apt  to  spend  too  much  on 
furbelows.  I  don't  believe  in  worrying;  I 
myself  never  worry  but  I  do  force  myself 
to  remember  my  responsibilities  and  never 
to  forget  that  I  must  not  be  extravagant. 

Absolutely  the  only  way  for  women  to 
provide  properly  for  old  age  is  to  earn 
enough  when  they're  working  to  protect 
themselves  later.  This  they  have  done  in 
some  places  and  they  can  do  it  in  many  more 
through  unionism.  The  one  woman's  trade 
in  Boston  which  is  entirely  unionized  is  that 
of  the  tobacco-strippers  and  they  have  all 
bettered  their  condition  to  the  extent  of  three 
or  four  dollars  a  week  by  organization.  The 
bookbinders  who  have  organized  have  raised 
their  wages  three  dollars  a  week  already  and 
the  laundry  workers  have  brought  their 
wages  up  more  than  fifty  per  cent  in  some 
cases.  There  is  no  other  way.  Women  must 
pull  together  if  they  would  get  from  their 
work  a  wage  upon  which  to  live  decently 
now  and  when  they  can  work  no  longer. 
They  must  cease,  too,  to  look  upon  their 
work  as  a  makeshift.  The  idea  of  tempor- 
ary employment  is  the  bane  of  women  to- 
day. Let  women  work  as  hard  and  as  well 
as  men,  stick  together  as  men  do  in  rainy 
and  in  fair  weather  and  they  will  be  able  to 


care  for  themselves  when  old  as  well  as  men 
do. 

I  think  Mrs.  O'SuUivan  overlooked, 
however,  one  comforting  element  which 
enters  into  a  man's  life-work  and  which 
women  almost  entirely  lack.  I  mean  the 
children  upon  whom  the  workingman 
spends  his  wage  with  the  expectation  that 
they  will  care  for  him  when  he  can  no 
longer  care  for  himself.  Frequently,  to 
be  sure,  this  confidence  proves  mis- 
placed! Associated  Charities  workers 
are  often  forced  in  these  days  to  doubt 
the  mere  existence  of  the  thing  we  call 
filial  love.  None  the  less  this  idea  will 
not  and  should  not  die.  But  how  is  it 
with  the  woman  worker?  The  care  of 
the  aged  mother  is  to  her  a  privilege  as 
well  as  a  duty  but  such  care  is  a  losing 
game  compared  with  that  of  the  man 
who  spends  upon  his  children.  Men 
have  been  known  to  adopt  children  in 
the  thought  that  the  young  strength 
would  bear  the  burden  when  the  old 
strength  had  failed,  but  when  a  single 
woman  goes  into  the  business  of  adop- 
tion it  is  that  she  may  pour  out  her  love 
and  her  money  upon  some  pretty  golcl'^n- 
haired  girl  who  has  appealed  to  her 
hungry  heart.  The  thought  of  adoption 
as  an  investment  for  the  future  has  never 
once,  I  would  be  willing  to  assert,  oc- 
curred to  self-supporting  women.  No 
provision  looking  to  old  age  seems  to  me 
more  sensible,  then,  than  that  which  wom- 
en are  making  in  demanding  equal  pay 
for  equal  work. 

The  expense  of  caring  for  dependent 
relatives  is  much  more  nearly  equal  than 
is  generally  supposed.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  women  teachers  of  a  high 
school  in  New  York  one  of  the  questions 
submitted  was,  "Is  there  anyone  wholly 
or  in  part  dependent  upon  you?"  and  of 
the  forty-five  women  present  only  four 
answered  no.  Investigation  developed 
the  fact  that  the  dependent  persons  were, 
in  nearly  every  case,  what  has  been  called 
a  losing  investment,  that  is  they  were 
parents,  younger  brothers  or  sisters,  or 
the  children  of  deceased  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  other  words  they  were  people 
who,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  would 
not  support  her  who  had  supported  them. 
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The  expense  of  education  is  as  great  for 
a  woman  teacher  as  for  a  man,  yet  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Boston  a  man 
begins  with  a  salary  of  $1,500  which  is 
gradually  increased  to  $2,460,  while  a 
woman,  filling  the  same  position  and  hav- 
ing the  same  responsibility,  begins  with 
a  salary  of  only  $552  and  can  never  re- 
ceive more  than  $1,212.  In  other  words 
she  begins  with  about  one-third  the  sal- 
ary of  the  man  and  attains,  as  a  maxi- 
mum, to  a  salary  of  less  than  half  of 
what  is  paid  to  him.  Upon  comparing 
the  salaries  in  positions  open  to  both  men 
and  women,  in  our  high  schools  we  nnd 
that  the  maximum  salary  of  a  man  is 
$3,060  while  the  maximum  of  a  woman 
is  only  $1,386. 

Of  course  there  are  weighty  arguments 
on  the  other  side  of  this  "equal  pay"  de- 
mand. Economists  tell  us,  and  with 
truth,  no  doubt,  that  granting  women  all 
along  the  line  the  same  salaries  as  men 
will  have  an  almost  inevitable  tendency 
to  lower  the  men's  pay  inasmuch  as  that 
is  now  based  on  the  idea  of  family-sup- 
port. Perhaps  what  is  really  needed, 
then,  is  the  deepening  in  men  of  their 
sense  of  obligation  to  care  for  aged  par- 
ents and  worn-out  sisters. 

The  mental  attitude  of  women  towards 
those  who  employ  them  has  doubtless 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  accep- 
tance of  lower  wages  than  those  paid  to 
men.  Miss  Edith  Abbott  has  pointed  out 
that  when  woman  entered  the  industrial 
field  she  came  into  contact  for  the 
first  time  with  a  man  emotionally  indif- 
ferent to  her,  one  who  was  neither  her 
father,  husband  nor  brother  and  who  had 
no  claim  upon  her  except  as  a  wage- 
payer.  Yet,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  al- 
lowed the  emotional  to  creep  in ;  she  was 
grateful  for  the  wage  and  for  the  chance 
to  work.  To-day  women  have  not  out- 
g^rown  that  gratitude  and  there  are  plen- 
ty of  employers  who  realize  it.  All  that 
i^  finest  in  womanhood  urges  loyalty  to 
the  person  who  gave  the  first  chance  and 
hundreds  of  women  stay  on  all  their 
lives  working  at  less  wages  than  they 
are  worth  because  they  do  not  like  to 
leave  the  employer  who  they  know  "de- 
pends" upon  them.  Still  another  fine 
quality   in   womanhood,   modesty,   mili- 


tates against  asking  for  an  increase  of 
wages -as  frequently  and  as  persistently 
as  men  feel  it  their  duty  to  ask.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  fresh  argument  for 
organization  wherever  possible.  A  wo- 
man will  ask  for  others  what  she  would 
not  ask  for  herself.  But  women  still 
have  much  to  learn  about  pulling  to- 
gether! Professor  Mason  has  pointed 
out  in  his  book.  Woman's  Share  In  Prim- 
itive Culture,  that  "even  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den women  seldom  worked  in  pairs." 
Only  very  slowly  can  the  temperament 
and  practice  of  centuries  be  changed. 

Yet  that  a  good  deal  may  be  done  in 
this  way  of  co-operation  when  the  desire 
to  enjoy  quietness  and  decency  in  old  age 
be  the  motive  is  shown  by  the  success  of 
the  English  Friendly  Societies.  Recent 
fieures  show  30,000  of  these  in  England 
with  13,000,000  members  enrolled  and 
nearly  £50,000,000  invested.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  members  are  wo- 
men. Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Ar- 
nold Toynbee  was  full  of  desire  to  have 
these  Friendly  Societies  subsidized  by 
the  state.  He  saw  that  it  is  always  diffi- 
cult and  frequently  impossible  for  the  or- 
dinary woman  wage  earner  to  save  out 
of  her  earnings  a  sum  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide even  a  most  modest  competence  for 
her  old  age.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  more 
recently,  has  advocated  deferred  annui- 
ties for  this  same  reason,  but  Oiarles 
Booth  thought  the  annuity  plan  would  not 
meet  the  need  of  the  class  for  whom  it 
was  designed,  and  urged  a  pension  of 
five  shillings  a  week  for  those  over  sixty- 
five.  None  of  these  things  seems  to  fit 
American  conditions,  however,  and  I,  lor 
one,  feel  no  call  to  advance  them.  What 
we  need,  I  strongly  feel,  is  greater  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  our  women  workers 
to  help  themselves  added  to  a  more  in- 
telligent and  more  constant  use  of  such 
methods  of  saving  as  are,  and  as  soon 
will  be,  available. 

There  are  excellent  means  of  saving  if 
only  more  women  would  use  them.  For 
the  year  ending  June  9,  1905,  1,981  wo- 
men owned  shares  in  the  Workingmen's 
Co-operative  Bank  of  Boston,  an  institu- 
tion which  compels  steady  saving  up  to 
$.S,ooo.  Naturally,  this  does  not  partic- 
ularly appeal  to  people  of  very  small  sal- 
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aries  but  school  teachers,  stenographers, 
clerks  and  cashiers  use  it  a  good  deal,  de- 
positing from  one  dollar  to  twenty-five 
dollars  monthly.  Nine  dollars  is  the  av- 
erage investment  here  made  by  a  woman. 

Many  women  who  desire  to  save  find 
the  compulsory  method  of  the  co-oper- 
ative banks  rather  a  nuisance,  however, 
and  these  use  the  ordinary  savings  banks, 
almost  all  of  which  are  accessible,  well 
managed  and  some  of  which  pay  four 
per  cent  interest.  Because  of  a  law 
which  requires  that  the  savings  bank 
commissioners  be  informed  once  in  five 
years  concerning  the  savings  of  women, 
I  was  able  to  get  the  Massachusetts  fig- 
ures on  this  matter  for  the  years  ending 
October  31,  1899,  ^tnd  October  31,  1904. 
During  the  first-mentioned  year  there 
were  653,699  deposits  by  women  (both 
adult  and  minor)  in  the  savings  banks 
of  the  state.  They  aggregated  $42,452,- 
055.65,  which  represented  46.61  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  and  47.15  per  cent 
of  the  whole  amount  of  savings  bank  de- 
posits in  this  state.  During  the  year  end- 
ing October  31,  1904,  there  were  794,970 
deposits  by  women  (both  adult  and  min- 
or) which  aggregated  $47,828,052.41; 
this  represented  45.60  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  and  47.82  per  cent  of  the 
whole  amount  of  savings  banks  depos- 
its that  year  in  Massachusetts. 

Therefore,  women  workers  who  de- 
sire to  save  can  and  do  use  the  savings 
banks.  They  likewise  buy  life  insur- 
ance. More  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  Massachusetts  carry  "in- 
dustrial insurance"  policies  for  whicli 
they  pay  in  premiums  from  twice  to 
eight  times  as  much  as  a  person  of  larger 
means  is  obliged  to  pay  for  insurance. 

The  one  thing  into  which  the  very 
poor  do  pour  their  earnings  is  insurance ; 
the  desire  to  escape  a  pauper's  fate  when 
dead  seems  much  stronger  than  the  de- 
sire to  escape  a  pauper's  fare  while  alive. 
This  desire,  then,  is  the  thing  upon  which 
we  must  build.  "To  make  the  people 
more  competent,"  Charles  Locke  has 
said,  "we  must  appeal  not  to  their  weak- 
ness but  to  their  strength,  however  ele- 
mental or  undisciplined  that  strength 
may  be."  The  people  abhor  with  the 
deepest  abhorrence  the  potter's  field  and 


all  that  it  stands  for.  To  pay  their  $61,- 
000^000  of  insurance  (during  the  last 
fifteen  years)  they  have  gone  without 
proper  food  and  often  without  proper 
clothing.  This  is  a  strength,  though  an 
elemental  one.  Without  it  tiiere  would 
be  25,000  more  pauper  funerals  each 
year  in  Massachusetts. 

A  concrete  case  of  insurance  abuse  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention.    Twenty 
years  ago  a  young  working  girl  took 
out  industrial  policies   for  $250  apiece 
upon  her  mother,  who  was  then  sixty, 
and  her  father,  who  was  then  sixty-two. 
The  old  people  are  still  in  good  health 
and  the  girl  has  already  paid  $700  for 
which  she  can  never  get  back  more  than 
$500.     It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
some  friend  will  be  by  to  see  that  the 
insurance  money,  when  it  does  come  in 
shall  not  all  go  to  the  undertaker.    The 
Boston  agent  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance    Company    recently   told    me 
complacently   that   the   average   funeral 
among  his  clients  costs  $150,  "exactly 
the  amount  of  the  average  policy  I"  The 
savings  bank  scheme  recently  introduced 
in  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing insurance  at  cost  will  never  work,  he 
further  assured  me,  because  these  poor 
people   do  not  use   the   savings  banks. 
"We  made  a  canvass  of  that  matter  on 
purpose,   and   we   found   that  the   only 
money  our  people  ever  have  to  put  in  the 
bank  is  the  little  that  may  be  left  after 
they  have  paid  the  funeral  expenses  out 
of  one  of  our  policies.     All  that  these 
people  know  about  saving  we  have  taught 
them."     Very  likely.     Yet,  since   it   is 
clear  that  insurance  does  not  appeal  to 
the  masses,  shall  we  not  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  a  kind  of  insurance  which 
may  be  had  at  reasonable  rates?    Wo- 
men with  respectable  salaries  now  quite 
generally  use  insurance,  employing  the 
endowment    form    because    it    protects 
those  dependent  upon  the  insurer  while 
guaranteeing  her  a  good  return  when  she 
can  no  longer  earn  as  much  as  in  youth. 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance   Society 
has  a  special  department  for  women  in 
its  Boston  office  and  I  there  learned  some 
very  interesting  instances  of  women  who 
carry  endowment  policies.     Several  nur- 
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ses  have  $5,000  apiece,  one  manicurist 
carries  something  over  that  amount  and 
quite  a  number  of  milliners,  dressmalfers 
and  newspaper  writers  carry  a  little  less. 
The  average  for  the  2,500  women  in- 
sured through  this  office  is  $1,500.  Heads 
of  departments  in  the  large  stores  carry 
$1,000  usually  and  there  are  a  dozen 
housemaids  in  Boston  who  have  also 
made  this  form  of  investment.  Nothing 
less  than  $1,000  is  written  in  this  office. 
The  savings  banks^  however, — selling  in- 
surance in  Massachusetts  under  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  **Brandeis  billV 
— write  no  policy  for  more  than  $500. 
8,000  Massachusetts  women  expressed 
eagerness  for  the  passage  of  the  em- 
powering act,  two  year  ago,  and  many 
have  already  bought  their  insurance. 
How  many  cannot  be  stated  because  no 
separate  data  of  women  have  been  kept. 
The  terms  under  which  such  insurance 


can  be  bought  are  so  interesting  that  I 
append  herewith  figures  which  show  the 
monthly  premium  rates  on  five  different 
kinds  of  policies  for  a  woman  at  ages 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  and  fifty. 

"The  figures  below  show  the  most 
women  will  have  to  pay  and  the  least  they 
will  get,"  explains  Mr.  Brandeis.  "All 
the  profits  go  to  the  policy  holders  either 
in  reduced  premium  rates  or  increased 
benefits." 

This  opportunity  to  buy  insurance  at 
cost  must  be  eagerly  improved  once  wom- 
en have  come  to  understand  it.  For  I 
have  found  that  a  rather  larger  num- 
ber of  women  than  at  first  seems  to  be 
the  case  are  disposed  to  take  care  for 
the  future.  A  good  deal  of  the  trouble 
heretofore  has  been  the  lack  of  cheap  and 
easily  procurable  protection  which 
should  at  the  same  time  be  absolutely 
safe. 
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THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


Investigations  of  many  sorts  which  we  in 
America  have  been  ms^ing  into  our  con- 
ditions  of  life  and  labor,  the  Pittsburgh  Sur- 
vey»  Charles  Booth's  London — the  census  it- 
self— seem  small  beside  the  task  which  a 
modest  school  in  Tokio  has  recently  com- 
pleted with  the  publication  of  twelve  volumes 
of  about  1,000  pages  each.  It  is  called  A 
Comprehensive  Book  on  the  Economic  Con- 
ditions in  China. 

The  Tokio  school,  Toa  Dobun  Shoin,  with 
its  counterpart  in  Shanghai,  is  maintained 
by  a  society  of  the  same  name  whose  object 
is  to  study  Chinese  institutions.  Each 
teaches  the  language  of  the  other.  The  hun- 
dreds of  students  upon  graduation  have  been 
sent  out  to  mako  a  survey  of  the  economic 
status  of  the  great  Chinese  empire.  Kiyoshi 
K.  Kawakami,  writing  of  it  in  the  New  York 
Ttstet,  tells  how  these  students  have  supple- 
mented the  work  of  scholars  treating  the 
broader  aspects  of  finance,  railroads,  commer- 


cial usages  and  geography,  postal  and  tele- 
graph systems,  trade  marks,  weights  and 
measures  and  natural  and  manufactured  pro^ 
ducts — the  last  alone  taking  five  volumes 
running  up  to  5,000  pages. 
Speaking  of  the  students,  he  says: 
"Attired  in  garbs  of  plebeian  Chinese, 
often  wearing  queues  Chinese  fashion,  some 
ot  them  would  disappear  into  the  wilds  of 
Yun-nan  or  Kwei-chou.  For  months  or 
years  nothing  would  be  heard  from  them;  at 
the  headquarters  in  Shanghai  deep  apprehen- 
sion would  be  entertained  as  to  the  safety 
of  their  lives;  but  in  most  instances  one  day 
they  would  come  back  like  victorious  war- 
riors of  old,  their  bags  filled  with  notebooks 
that  have  thrown  a  fiood  of  light  upon  the 
condition  of  those  unexplored  regions.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  data  for  A  Comprehensive 
Book  on  the  Economic  Conditions  in  China 
were  obtained.  These  data  were  carefully 
examined,    scrutinized,     systematized,     and 
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finally  put  together  In  book  form  by  the  Edi- 
torial Committee  of  the  Society  at  its  head- 
qaartere  in  Tokio.  The  work,  therefore,  is 
the  embodiment  of  an  immense  amount  of 
labor,  the  due  reward  for  hardehipe  heroic- 
ally borne." 

•     mm 

One  of  the  by-products  of  the  progren  of 
public  hygiene  and  rural  sanitation  is  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  calls  for  trained  nurs- 
es on  private  duty.  L.  L.  Dock,  writing  in 
The  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  points  out 
that  some  private  nurses  are  even  having  a 
hard  time  of  it  For  one  thing,  to  take  a 
conspicuous  instance,  the  usual  fall  crop  of 
typhoid  does  not  now  follow  the  return  of 
people  from  tho  country.  But  the  nurse 
need  not  fear  for  her  profession.  If  pri- 
vate nursing  should  entirely  cease — ^as  Miss 
Dock  prays  it  may,  "for  that  would  mean  a 
high  standard  of  public  health" — ^nurses  and 
physicians  can  give  their  whole  time  to  pre- 
ventive work — ^*'in  keeping  people  well." 

Of  the  opportunities  opening  to  the  nurse. 
Miss  Dock  says:  "I  predict  that  in  ten  years 
more  the  work  of  the  tuberculosis  propa- 
ganda for  nurses,  openings  in  public  school 
work,  hospital  social  service  work,  district 
nursing  positions,  positions  as  nurse  in  large 
industrial  establishments,  pure  milk  stations, 
preventivo  work  among  mothers  of  the  un- 
educated classes  and  their  children,  tenement 
house  inspection,  schoolhouse  inspection,  and 
various  branches  of  work  under  boards  of 
health,  will  more  than  counterbalance  the 
past  predominance  of  private  duty.  Add  to 
this  list  the  dally  enlarging  field  of  institu- 
tional wor&  that  is  now  open  to  nurses.  Not 
only  trainingHSchool  work  and  head-nurse  po- 
sitions, in  far  larger  number  than  was  ever 
dreamed  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  heads 
of  hospitals,  as  the  roster  of  the  Superin- 
tendents' Society  shows  very  strikingly;  po- 
sitions in  all  kinds  of  special  institutions, 
such  as  colonies  for  various  kinds  of  unfor- 
tunates; now  the  vast  mass  of  work  for  the 
insane  is  being  offered  to  the  study  and*  sym- 
pathy of  women  of  a  higher  grade  of  gen- 
eral, preliminary  equipment  than  that  in- 
vited into  state  hospitals  in  the  past.  Here 
is  an  enormous  field  which  will  in  the  future 
continually  raise  its  standards  and  so  both 
take  in,  and  send  forth,  a  more  highly  quali- 
fied worker." 

mm* 

The  intelligent  sentiment  of  Jewry 
throughout  the  world  is  almost  a  unit  in 
believing  that  the  settlement  of  the  Jewish 
question  in  eastern  Europe  can  be  met  only 
by  tbe  colonization  of  the  Jew  in  other  lands 
where  he  will  have  the  guarantee  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  liberty.  While  the  Zionist 
believes  that  the  old  home  in  Palestine  offers 


the  only  solution  of  the  problem,  tke  Ms 
which  is  the  Jewish  territorial  organisation 
under  the  leadership  of  Israel  ZangwiU.  i| 
interested  in  numerous  other  equally  deftnita 
programs,  one  of  which  is  the  forming  of 
large  Jewish  settlements  in  Mexico. 

Associated  in  this  movement  with  Mr. 
Zangwill  is  Joseph  Fels  of  the  council  o^ 
the  Ito,  who  has  been  traveling  extensively 
in  Mexico  with  tiie  particular  object  in  Yie^ 
of  locating  Jewish  colonies.  Mr.  Fels  haa 
had  the  active  assistance  of  John  W.  deKay. 
president  of  the  Mexican  National  Packing 
Company,  who  has  recently  written 'an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Whitehall  Review  in  which  he 
has  given  the  substance  of  several  protracted 
interviews  with  President  Diaz. 

According  to  Mr.  deKay,  President  Diaz 
expressed  himself  most  favorably  towards 
the  movement  and  said  that  the  Jew  will  be 
made  welcome  in  his  country  in  small  or 
large  numbers. 

The  Ito  has  also  been  able  to  avail  itself 
of  the  expert  information  of  Daniel  Guggen- 
heim, another  member  of  its  council,  who 
has  extensive  mining  interests  in  Mexico. 


While  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
seeking  repatriation  in  Palestine,  the  AU- 
anza  Hispano-Iaraelite  is  conducting  a  prop- 
aganda in  Spain  to  bring  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  back  to  the  peninsula.  A 
recent  appeal  in  behalf  of  this  movement  was 
signed  by  a  number  of  prominent  Spaniards 
including  Senor  Maret,  the  former  minister 
president,  Senor  Canalejas  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Cortez,  the  poets  Ibanez  and  Ga^ 
dos,  and  the  republican  leader  Nakens. 
Commenting  upon  tho  movement  the  Turk- 
ish correspondent  of  the  Correspondencia  de 
Espana  points  out  that  the  old  Castilian  lan- 
guage has  maintained  itself  for  four  cen- 
turies among  the  Spanish  Jews  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  who  have  preserved  its  original 
purity  to  a  greater  extent  than  have  the 
Spaniards  themselves.  In  view  of  this  the 
writer  expresses  surprise  that  the  Spanish 
people  have  done  nothing  to  win  back  so 
useful  and  loyal  an  element  of  their  former 

greatness. 

■  m     m     m 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  reports 
of  the  President's  Homes  Commission  may 
be  obtained  free  of  the  secretary  George  U- 
Kober,  M.  D.,  920  H  street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  To  date  there  aro  four  puhll- 
cations  as  follows:  industrial  and  Personal 
Hygiene,  Dr.  Kober;  Social  Betterment,  Dr. 
Kober;  Building  of  Model  Houses,  George 
M.  Sternberg,  M.  D.;  Improvement  of  Ex- 
isting Houses  and  Elimination  of  Insanitary 
and  Alloy  Houses,  William  H.  Baldwin. 
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A  PSYCHOLOGIST'S  CRITICISM  OF  THE  EMMANUEL  MOVEMENT 

The  most  searching,  and  we.  are  bound  to  add,  the  most  damaging  criticism 
to  which  the  Emmanuel  movement  has  been  subjected  appears  in  The  Psycho- 
logical  Clinic  from  the  pen  of  its  editor,  Prof.  Lightner  Witmer.  Dr.  Worcester 
and  his  associates  in  this  movement  are  severely  arraigned  for  the  premature 
exploitation  of  their  work,  especially  in  the  first  number  of  their  journal  Psycho- 
therapy,  but  the  real  target  of  Dr.  Witmer's  well  aimed  and  heavy  artillery  is 
evidently  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  psychology  in  Harvard  University.  Hugo 
Miinsterberg's  "yellow  psychology,"  the  "occult  and  mystical  elements  of  the 
psycho-philosophical  theories"  of  the  "spoiled  child  of  American  psychology," 
William  James,  and  the  "obscurantist  attitude"  of  Professor  Royce  are  disparag- 
ing epithets  which  may  not  unnaturally  be  attributed  by  the  loyal  admirers  of 
Harvard's  distinguished  scholars,  to  some  variety  of  academic  or  professional 
jealousy  for  which  only  the  specialist  could  make  proper  allowance. 

The  author  of  the  criticism  is  evidently  very  serious  in  his  conviction  that 
"the  further  development  of  the  Emmanuel  movement  is  likely  to  accomplish 
more  harm  than  good."  The  principles  of  psychotherapy  to  which  Dr.  Worcester 
and  his  associates  adhere  are  declared  to  be  based  upon  neither  sound  medicine 
nor  sound  psychology,  nor  to  our  lay  mind,  "upon  sound  religion."  It  is  as  a 
psychologist  that  Dr.  Witmer  is  especially  qualified  to  criticize,  rather  than  as  a 
physician  or  a  theologian,  although  in  passing  we  may  remark  upon  the  justice 
of  his  resentment  against  Dr.  Worcester's  intimation  that  "the  training  of  our 
physicians  is  strictly  material."  The  rejoinder  is  bl)vious  that  until  they  enter 
the  professional  school  physicians  and  clergymen  usually  partake  of  much  the 
same  training  and  that  it  is  open  to  question  whether  a  course  in  a  divinity  school 
is  any  more  certain  to  develop  an  exalted  moral  character  than  a  course  in  a 
medical  school.  If  the  test  be  devotion  to  social  service,  it  is  quite  true,  as  Dr. 
Witmer  insists,  and  as  Emmanuel  church  itself  illustrates,  that  we  find  the 
medical  profession  presenting  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  an  unselfish 
service  for  mankind  in  their  writings,  in  their  attendance  on  free  dispensaries  and 
hospitals,  in  public  addresses,  in  work  on  sanitary  and  hygienic  commissions  and 
in  the  active  support  of  important  public  measures. 

Our  critic  finds  little  warrant  for  the  belief  that  the  neurologist,  or  even  the 
general  medical  practitioner,  has  "failed  to  pay  as  much  heed  to  psychology  as 
is  warranted  in  view  of  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  that  science."  "In  fact," 
he  adds,  "we  must  admit  in  all  fairness  that  the  physician  and  the  social  worker 
exhibit  a  greater  readiness  of  mind  to  accept  the  co-operation  of  the  professional 
psychologist,  than  do  those  whose  training  and  experience  lie  within  the  pro- 
fession of  the  ministry." 
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This,  however,  is  a  side  issue.  The  more  serious  objection  is  that  the  h)rp- 
notic  and  suggestive  method,  which  is  the  central  feature  of  the  psychotherapy 
in  question,  is  founded  upon  an  essentially  false  psychology.  Hypnotism  Dr. 
Witmer  considers  a  "very  satisfactory  agent  for  occasional  use."  On  the  other 
hand,  its  general  use  by  clergymen,  or,  even  by  professional  hypnotists,  merits 
disapproval.  Around  the  constant  employment  of  hypnotism  there  inevitably 
gathers  an  element  of  charlatanry.  The  operator  must  to  some  extent  dupe  the 
patient  The  latter  must  have  the  impression,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  there 
are  no  failures.  Other  specific  elements  of  danger  are  present  of  which  physicians 
are  well  aware,  and  which  lead  them  to  resort  to  hypnotism  but  rarely  and  then 
with  safeguards  that  appear  not  always  to  be  provided  in  church  clinics. 

More  important  even  than  these  specific  dangers  is  the  challenge  which  Dr. 
Witmer  brings  against  the  Emmanuel  treatment  of  disease  and  defective  charac- 
ter that  it  is  based  upon  principles  which  are  subversive  of  the  morality  pro- 
fessed by  Christianity  and  developed  thnxigh  the  philosophic  systems  of  western 
Europe.  The  criticism  is  so  vital  and  in  our  judgment  so  sound  that  we  reproduce 
the  author's  own  statement  of  the  contrast  between  the  "subconscious"  type  of 
morality  and  the  disciplinary  type  which  he  prefers: 

This  morality,  in  strong  contrast  to  Worcesterism,  presupposes  a  very  dif- 
ferent training,  one  which  prepares  the  youth  for  a  strenuous  personal  combat 
against  the  forces  which  make  for  evil  in  himself  and  in  the  world.  An  appeal 
to  his  reason  is  supposed  to  awaken  in  the  young  offender  an  intellectual  appre- 
ciation of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  wrong  action.  The  effort  is  made  to 
build  up  conscious  and  volitional  inhibitions  of  instinctive,  automatic  and  reflex 
activities.  Spiritual  growth  is  cultivated  through  training,  which  is  supplemented 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  thought  and  actions  of  the  great  moral 
leaders  of  the  world.  To  do  right,  men  must,  to  an  extent,  think  right,  and  Dr. 
Worcester  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  neither  right  thinking  nor  right  act- 
ing proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  a  hypnotized  subject.  The  systems  of 
belief  which  represent  the  antithesis  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  ideals  of  our 
European  civilization,  namely,  oriental  mysticism  and  theosophy,  cultivate  a  lax- 
ness  of  spirit  characteristic  of  this  dream  state,  and  consign  the  will  and  character 
to  the  automatic,  i,  e,,  subconscious,  currents  of  imagination  and  emotion.  There 
is  something  repugnant  in  Worcester's  theory  that  the  subconscious  mind,  which 
is  most  active  in  suggestion,  is  purer  and  freer  from  evil  than  our  waking  con- 
sciousness. A  woman  recently  asked  help  of  the  Psychological  Qinic  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  controlling  the  actions  of  her  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years.  She  claimed  he  showed  no  respect  for  her  opinions,  no  regard 
for  her  feelings,  declined  to  work  at  any  profitable  employment,  refused  to  do 
small  chores  about  the  house,  and  appropriated  to  his  own  use  any  stmi  of  money 
she  might  not  have  under  her  constant  guard.  And  yet  her  view, — and  this  was 
the  view  upon  which  she  had  trained  the  boy, — ^was  that  he  was  subconsciously 
refined,  noble,  and  admirable.  It  was  only  his  actions,  she  said,  that  were  abnor- 
mal and  wrong,  and  she  wanted  to  know  whether  we  could  not,  by  iibsent  treat- 
ment (as  she  could  not  get  the  boy  to  come  to  the  laboratory),  cause  his  subcon- 
scious self  to  gain  control  over  his  conscious  activities.  She  had  apparently  tried 
to  dream  the  boy  into  paths  of  rectitude  instead  of  compelling  him  thereto  by  the 
force  of  stern  moral  discipline.  The  hypnotic  consciousness,  the  dream  conscious- 
ness, the  relaxed  moments  of  revery,  the  alcoholic  and  drug  consciousness,  the  so- 
called  subconsciousness, — ^these  are  closely  allied. 
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VOTERS'  LEAGUE 
SWEEPS    CHICAGO 

The  fourteenth  campaign  of  the  Chi- 
cago Municipal  Voters'  League  for  hon- 
est and  capable  aldermen  has  achieved 
perhaps  its  most  decisive  victory.  Early 
in  the  year's  struggle  the  league  took  an 
aggressive  attitude  toward  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  involved  situations  it 
ever  faced.  The  open,  square  issues  on 
which  it  was  formerly  easy  to  line  up 
candidates  in  two  distinct  classes  to  be 
endorsed  or  disapproved,  have'  largely 
disappeared  with  the  improvement  of  the 
council.  The  tests  of  aldermanic  fidelity 
to  the  city's  interests  and  capacity  to 
serve  them  .are  not  so  obvious  and  de- 
cisive as  when  the  gang  mustered  fifty- 
eight  of  the  sixty-eight  council  members. 
Capacity  is  now  tested  more  by  an  alder- 
man's committee  work.  The  lines  divid- 
ing the  sheep  from  the  goats  shade  oflF 
invisibly  to  tiie  naked  eye,  as  dishonesty 
has  been  driven  to  cover,  and  the  wolves 
forced  to  masquerade  in  sheep's  clothing. 

But  into  their  lairs  of  entangling  busi- 
ness alliances  the  league  pursued  its  prey. 
Questions  propounded  to  outgoing  alder- 
men as  to  whether  they  or  members  of 
their  immediate  families  were  engaged 
in  any  business  having  dealings  with  the 
city,  brought  answers  that  several  were 
not  candidates  for  re-election.  By  this 
one  stroke  of  strategy  factors  were  elim- 
inated from  the  problem,  which  do  not 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  election  re- 
turns. Thus  the  results  will  be  apparent 
not  only  in  better  nominations  but  in  far 
greater  caution  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  might  otherwise  carelessly  or  crim- 
inally violate  the  law. 

By  just  such  carelessness  or  criminal- 
ity the  long  discredited  "gray  wolf"  gang 
of  notoriously  corrupt  aldermen  had  be- 
gun to  creep  back  into  power  on  commit- 
tees, and  to  gain  accessions  to  its  pack. 
Fortunately  its  members  felt  strong  and 
bold  enough  to  join  issue  with  public 
opinion  in  and  out  of  the  council,  in  try- 
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ing  to  overthrow  the  non-partisan  organ- 
ization of  its  committees,  which  had  been 
brought  about  for  years  through  a  caucus 
called  by  invitations  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League.  The  vote  forced  in 
council  on  this  issue  lined  up  nineteen 
aldermen  in  what  the  league  promptly 
termed  the  "roll  of  dishonor."  These  dis- 
honorables  further  blackened  their  own 
characters  by  trying  to  profit  by  a  base, 
yet  baseless,  slander  against  an  officer  of 
the  league. 

Thus  the  issue  was  definitely  and  de- 
cisively drawn  in  most  of  the  wards.  In 
some,  long  dominated  by  gangsters  in 
control  of  floating  voters  or  the  voting 
floaters,  there  was  no  contest.  Of  nine 
such  wards  eight  were  sure  to  return 
candidates  rejected  by  the  league  as  "to- 
tally unfit."  In  only  one  ward  where 
the  league  had  a  fighting  chance  to  de- 
feat such  a  candidate  was  the  election 
lost  by  the  better  man. 

Election  day  registered  the  return  of 
twenty-three  candidates  preferred  by  the 
league  and  only  nine  who  were  decidedly 
disapproved.  Two  statistical  results  of 
the  voting  are  noteworthy.  The  total  vote 
of  fewer  wards  returning  better  alder- 
men was  greater  than  the  total  vote  of 
many  more  wards  returning  disreputable 
men.  So  disproportionate  has  the  size 
of  the  wards  become,  that  the  smaller 
wards  with  a  decreasing  population  have 
come  to  have  an  undue  representation  in 
the  City  Council.  The  other  notable  fact 
is  that  Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  elected  to  the 
council  l)y  the  largest  majority  polled  by 
any  candidate. 

The  moral  results  of  this  overwhelm- 
ing victory  of  the  league  were  greater 
than  can  be  stated  either  by  the  number 
and  character  of  the  elected  aldermen  or 
by  their  majorities.  It  means  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  prestige  of  the 
league  and  in  popular  confidence  in  the 
intelligence  and  integrity  of  its  findings. 
The  press  of  the  city  gave  the  report  of 
the  league  a  far  more  unanimous  and 
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hearty  support  than  ever  before.  And 
better  than  all,  this  most  independent  city 
electorate  greatly  recruited  its  rank  and 
file  and  strengthened  its  courage  and  con- 
fidence in  wielding  the  balance  of  power 
within  and  between  parties. 

Such  public  sentiment  assumes  con- 
structive legislation  for  the  great  public 
works  about  to  be  undertaken  from  the 
forty-one  endorsed  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, no  matter  what  the  twenty-two  dis- 
credited men  may  do,  or  how  the  seven 
may  line  up  who  come  from  wards  where 
the  league  had  no  recommendations  to 
offer. 

CHICAGO  WINS 
SANATORIUM 

The  voters  of  Chicago  have  again 
demonstrated  the  discretion  with  which 
they  cast  their  "little  ballots"  on  a  refer- 
endum vote.  Out  of  206,640  votes  re- 
corded on  the  proposition  to  levy  a  tax 
of  not  more  than  one  mill  to  erect  and 
maintain  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives, 
167,230  were  in  favor,  and  39,410  op- 
posed, thereby  establishing  the  greatly 
needed  hospital  by  a  vote  of  nearly  four 
to  one.  This  vote  is  the  response  to  the 
effective  educational  campaign  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Institute  and  the  City 
Health  Department,  whose  progressive 
commissioner,  Dr.  Evans,  has  been  fit- 
tingly appointed  director  of  the  sana- 
torium with  power  to  nominate  the  two 
other  members  of  the  board.  Such  vot- 
ing confirms  hope  for  the  progress  of 
democracy. 

CITIZENS'  RECREATION 
COMMITTEE    PROPOSED 

A  meeting  was  held  on  April  13  to 
take  preliminary  steps  towards  the  or- 
ganization of  a  citizens'  recreation  com- 
mittee for  New  York  city,  to  co-ordinate 
and  unify  the  various  phases  of  recrea- 
tion ;  moving  pictures,  dance  halls,  parks, 
playgrounds,  schools.  As  has  been  point- 
ed out  frequently  in  these  columns,  there 
is  need  for  unifying  the  agencies  at  work, 
for  counteracting  a  policy  of  restriction 
by  one  of  extension,  for  substituting  ac- 
tion for  criticism  and  for  stimulating  a 
still  wider  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
call  for  the  meeting,  which  was  sent  to 
more   than  one   hundred   representative 


citizens,  was  signed  by  Rt.  Rev.  David 
H.  Greer,  John  Mitchell,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Joseph  F.  Mooney,  V.  G.;  Miss  Anne 
Morgan,  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  George  D. 
Pratt,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Schulman. 

A  platform,  a  program  of  action  and  a 
method  of  organization  have  been  agreed 
upon  as  essential,  the  plan  of  action  being 
left  to  a  committee  composed  of  Dr. 
Walter  Laidlaw,  Miss  Elisabeth  Mar- 
bury,  Rt.  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon,  Dr. 
Henry  Moscowitz,  Mrs.  Miriam  Sutro 
Price,  Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  Dr. 
Gaylord  S.  White,  Mrs.  Mary  Hatch 
Willard. 

It  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Citizens'  Rec- 
reation Committee  that  wholesome  rec- 
reation and  amusement  are  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people;  that  a  policy 
of  rational  regulation,  rather  than  one 
of  repression  of  the  resources  of  enjoy- 
ment, should  be  adopted;  that  existing 
resources  should  be  controlled,  devel- 
oped, and  extended. 

As  to  the  program,  recommendation 
will  be  made  that  a  survey  of  the  recrea- 
tion facilities  of  the  city  be  prepared,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  conditions  now 
existing,  and  of  the  possibilities  which 
might  be  developed;  that  this  report  be 
made  through  the  recommendations  from 
organizations  now  at  work  on  specific 
aspects,  and  such  supplementary  paid  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary. 

Reports  will  be  submitted  from  the 
dance  hall  committee,  the  moving  picture 
committee,  and  the  outdoor  facilities, 
upon  which  action  will  be  taken.  Nor- 
man Hapgood,  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly, 
has  been  asked  to  make  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  theater. 

The  committee  on  organization  will 
recommend  an  executive  committee  of 
ten  with  final  power  and  a  ways  and 
means  committee  in  charge  of  securing 
funds  to  carry  out  plans  adopted. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  rec- 
reation in  New  York  which  can  be 
properly  brought  out  and  carried  on  only 
by  the  impulse  received  from  the  work 
of  a  central  committee  representing  all 
interests  such  as  the  proposed  citizens'^ 
recreation  committee. 

The  organization  of  the  committee  just 
at  the  time  when  the  forces  fighting  for 
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the  preservation  of  Central  Park  have 
formally  organized,  is  significant  of  a 
growth  and  strength  of  public  opinion 
in  New  York,  which  may  be  counted 
upon  eventually  to  enlarge  and  intensify 
the  city's  recreation  resources — ^possibly 
some  day  to  make  them  measurably  ade- 
quate. 

SAVING  NEW 
YORK'S  BABIES 

The  New  York  Health  Department, 
through  its  newly  created  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene,  is  planning  an  extensive 
campaign  to  reduce  infant  mortality  by 
instructive  nursing  among  the  mothers  * 
and  infants  of  the  tenements. 

As  in  1908  the  department  will  co- 
operate with  the  Conference  on  the 
Care  of  Infants,  which  first  met  at  the 
department  headquarters  last  week. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  forty-five  organiza- 
tions represented  were  present. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Conference 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  in 
Xew  York  will  begin  on  April  15  when 
the  full  force  of  140  school  nurses  now 
employed  by  the  Health  Department,  re- 
lieved of  their  main  school  duties  by  the 
medical  inspectors,  will  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  mothers  and  babies.  For  the  first 
two  weeks  their  time  will  be  devoted 
mainly  to  first  births  and  cases  reported 
by  midwives.  Later,  babies  more  than 
twelve  months  old,  in  addition  to  new- 
born infants  to  whom  the  work  was  con- 
fined exclusively  last  season,  will  be 
looked  after.  Particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  foundlings  for  the  first  time.  At 
present  they  are  boarded  out  under  per- 
mits issued  by  the  Health  Department 
which  will  this  year  revoke  them  and 
return  the  babies  to  proper  institutions 
when  judgment  and  safety  warrant. 

Lectures  on  infant  hygiene  will  be 
given  by  medical  inspectors  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  to  teachers  and  the  older  girl 
pupils  before  the  end  of  the  term.  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  to  arouse  interest  in 
in/ants  and  their  care.  Similar  lectures 
and  consultations  in  the  vacation  schools 
will  be  pven  later.  Instruction  given  by 
nurses  in  the  homes  covers  fundamental 
principles  of  infant  feeding,  sanitation, 
and  hygiene.    In  addition  to  these  and  to 


lectures  by  medical  inspectors,  printed 
instructions  on  milk  sanitation,  hygiene 
and  refrigeration  will  be  drawn  up  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Summer  Confer- 
ence consisting  of  Drs.  William  P. 
Northrup,  Henry  Dwight  Chapin  and 
Henry  Koplik.  These  instructions  will 
be  circularized  broadly  throughout  the 
city. 

By  co-operating  with  the  Herald  ice 
fund,  proper  refrigeration  of  milk  will  be 
provided.  In  Brooklyn  the  Herald  ice 
is  distributed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society.  Plans  for  a  new 
method  of  distribution  in  Manhattan  have 
been  formulated  by  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee  of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  existing  system.  These 
plans  associate  the  dispensation  of  ice 
and  milk  and  provide  for  an  adequate 
supply  under  a  system  of  just  and  dis- 
criminating relief. 

Modified  milk  for  infants  will  be  pro- 
vided as  last  year,  not  only  by  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee  but  by  Nathan 
Straus  and  the  Good  Samaritan  Dis- 
pensary. The  Diet  Kitchen  Association 
will  furnish  whole  milk  for  home  modi- 
fication. At  the  close  of  the  summer  the 
work  of  the  nurses  employed  by  the 
Health  Department  will  be  continued  so 
far  as  their  school  duties  will  permit.  Dr. 
S.  Josephine  Baker,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Hygiene  hopes  ultimately  that 
the  nurses  will  be  able  to  give  their  entire 
time  to  the  work.  A  second  meeting  of 
the  conference  will  be  held  Monday, 
May  3. 

BROTHERLY  LOVE  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  BEGGARS 

Aside  from  its  relics,  its  well  polished 
steps  and  shining  doorknobs  and  general 
air  of  well  being,  Philadelphia  has  at 
least  one  other  distinctive  attribute — 
one  of  which  it  is  not  so  proud.  With 
the  recollection  of  dignified  homes  and 
famous  halls  and  well  kept  streets,  the 
Philadelphia  visitor  will  also  remember 
the  city  by  its  strange  collection  of  pros- 
perous beggars  who  parade  Market 
street  with  accordions,  flutes,  cornets  and 
vocal  lamentations.     Singly  they  march 
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and  in  pairs,  and  years  of  municipal  for- 
bearance have  made  them  fixtures  almost 
as  strong  as  Independence  Hall  or  Wil- 
liam Penn's  statue. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
mayor  and  the  director  of  public  health 
and  charities,  representatives  of  the  lead- 
ing private  charities  have  held  several 
conferences  at  the  City  Hall  on  this  sub- 
ject of  street  begging.  Except  for  oc- 
casional brief  raids  by  the  police,  the 
practice  has  been  practically  unchecked, 
and  many  blind  and  halt  from  other 
places  have  established  themselves  in 
Philadelphia,  finding  professional  men- 
dicancy richly  rewarded. 
•  A  plan  recently  recommended  by  the 
charities  of  the  city  has  not  yet  been  car- 
ried out  as  a  whole,  though  the  police 
are  at  present  unusually  active  in  making 
arrests.  Unless  all  the  recommenda- 
tions are  adopted  and  persistently 
pressed  forward,  the  present  crusade  will 
fail  inevitably.  The  report  of  the  chari- 
ties declares  their  earnest  desire  to  avoid 
unkindness  to  all  beggars  who  are  the 
victims  of  misfortune,  and  enumerates 
the  following  classes  of  residents  for 
whom  adequate  private  aid  can  be  as- 
sured : 

1.  Decent  men  and  women  Just  out  of  hos- 
pital and  needing  convalescent  care. 

2.  Persons  with  good  work  records  who 
are  without  employment  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

3.  Persons  having  some  physical  handi- 
cap, hut  who  are  still  anxious  to  earn  what- 
ever they  can  by  honest  labor. 

4.  Respectable  heads  of  families  who  are 
permanently  disabled  In  any  way,  and  whose 
children  are  too  young  to  be  breadwinners. 

5.  Respectable  widows  who  have  young 
children  to  care  for. 

Private  charities  cannot  spend  their 
money,  the  report  states,  to  help  people 
in  families  whose  vicious  habits  unfit 
them  for  family  life.  Such  beggars  must 
be  assisted  by  public  institutions  or 
through  sources  of  help  that  are  other 
than  charitable. 

The  specific  recommendations  of  the 
report,  signed  by  the  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity,  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  the  Union  Benevolent  Asso- 


ciation, the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Five  plainclothes  men  to  be  detailed  by 
tho  Department  of  Public  Safety  for  special 
police  duty  in  arresting  all  beggars,  and  for- 
warding statements  of  arrest  and  inquiry  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Char- 
ities. 

2.  A  special  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Hei^th  and  Charities  to  receive  re- 
ports of  these  arrests,  to  maintain  an  index 
file  of  beggars  and  vagrants,  to  forward  in- 
formation from  the  same  for  the  ma^strate's 
hearing,  and  to  seek  further  information 
and  means  of  treatment  and  care  in  doubtful 
cases. 

3.  Oo-operation  of  the  magistrates  with 
this  special  clerk  in  securing  such  data,  in 
using  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  beggar,  and  in 
furthering  this  general  plan. 

4.  Full  term  of  sentence  to  the  House  of 
Correction  to  be  served  by  all  who  are  com- 
mitted to  that  institution  for  begging. 

6.  The  Department  of  Public  Safety  to  ae- 
cure,  by  public  ordinance  or  by  state  law,  the 
power  to  revoke  all  peddlers'  licenses  that 
are  being  used  as  a  blind  for  begging. 

6.  Upon  the  adoption  by  the  city  govern- 
ment of  these  regulations  and  also  upon 
their  enforcement,  the  private  charities 
whose  names  are  affixed  to  the  report  are  to 
pledge  themselves  to  give  suitable  care  to 
the  classes  of  cases  already  enumerated  as 
fitted  for  private  care. 

A  committee  of  magistrates,  the  di- 
rector of  public  safety,  and  other  city 
officials,  meeting  with  the  mayor,  ac- 
cepted this  report,  but,  before  many  of 
its  suggestions  could  be  worked  out,  ar- 
rests were  begun  by  the  police,  more 
especially  of  the  blind  musicians  on  Mar- 
ket street 

Other  cities  are  already  beginning  to 
make  inquiries  of  Philadelphia  about  the 
crippled  professionals  who  have  taken 
warning  apd  gone  elsewhere.  New 
York,  in  the  present  absence  of  molesta- 
tion of  beggars  by  the  police,  may  ex- 
pect to  receive  its  share.  Perhaps  Twen- 
ty-third street  will  fall  heir  to  the  musical 
monstrosities  of  Market  street.  But  the 
quiet  and  steady  dealing  with  each  case 
on  its  merits,  with  full  provision  for  in- 
vestigation and  for  adequate  relief  when 
found  to  be  needed,  will  be  far  more 
effective  than  spectacular  raids  in  dealing 
with  this  evil. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  PLANS 
FOR  BETTER  TENEMENTS 

New  Orleans  is  putting  backbone  into 
its  regulation  of  tenements.  Assaults  on 
the  present  ordinance  have  recently  been 
repulsed ;  more  systematic  inspection  and 
enforcement  are  being  developed ;  and  in 
the  revision  of  the  building  ordinances 
the  Tenement  Commission  is  co-operat- 
ing. 

The  ordinance  regulating  tenement 
houses  was  passed  by  the  City  Council  a 
little  more  than  three  years  ago.  No 
provision  was  made  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  and  it  remained  a  dead 
letter  for  a  year.  Then  another  ordi- 
nance was  passed,  creating  the  New 
Orleans  Tenement  House  Advisory  Com- 
mission, to  undertake  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  No  funds  were  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  commission,  and  groups 
of  volunteers,  headed  by  its  members  act- 
ed as  inspectors  commissioned  by  the 
mayor.  A  distinct  improvement  in  cer- 
tain localities  was  brought  about  through 
the  commission's  activity  in  disclosing 
conditions  and  some  public  interest  was 
aroused. 

The  co-operation  of  the  city  health  of- 
ficer and  his  department  resulted  in  a 
number  of  affidavits  and  fines,  which  ex- 
ercised a  wholesome  influence  on  prop- 
erty owners.  This  aroused  the  Prop- 
erty Holders'  Association  which  asked 
for  a  conference  with  the  commission 
and  requested  that  the  ordinance,  which 
ought  to  be  far  stricter  than  it  is,  be  mod- 
ified to  a  still  milder  form.  This,  of 
course,  the  commission  could  not  con- 
sider. 

A  petition  to  the  mayor  for  means  to 
enforce  the  ordinance  more  effectively, 
resulted  last  November  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  inspector  for  the  com- 
mission. He  fs  assisted  by  two  under- 
graduates from  Tulane  University. 

The  building  ordinances  of  New 
Orleans  are  being  revised,  and  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Tenement  House 
Commission  is  on  the  committee  which 
will  present  the  revised  ordinances  to  the 
council  for  adoption. 


SOUTHERN  CHILD 
LABOR  CONFERENCE 

In  the  contest  over  a  better  child  labor 
law  in  the  Louisiana  Legislature  last 
summer,  the  issue  most  warmly  debated 
was  whether  a  working  day  of  nine  hours 
or  ten  should  be  adopted  for  children  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age,  and  for 
women.  The  Legislature  decided  upon 
the  ten-hour  day  and  Governor  Sanders 
promised  Miss  Jean  Gordon,  who  had  led 
the  fight  for  child  labor  reform,  to  call 
a  conference  in  New  Orleans  to  recom- 
mend a  uniform  child  labor  law  for  the 
southern  states.  Governor  Sanders  wrote 
to  all  the  southern  governors  asking  them- 
to  attend  the  conference  personally  if 
possible  and  to  send  interested  delegates : 
manufacturers,  representatives  of  labor 
unions,  and  of  different  associations 
pledged  to  child  labor  reform.  Dele- 
gates to  the  conference  were  appointed 
by  all  the  southern  governors  except  Gov- 
ernor Comer  of  Alabama,  and  Governor 
Campbell  of  Texas.  Governor  Comer's 
reason  for  not  appointing  delegates — 
that  Alabama  had  already  the  best  child 
labor  law  in  the  country  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Massachusetts,  was 
so  ridiculous  that  his  action  focused 
attention  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Alabama  law,  it  being  generally  believed 
that  these  rather  than  the  excellence  of 
the  law  furnished  the  reason  why  the 
governor,  himself  a  cotton  manufacturer, 
deplored  any  further  discussion  or  agita- 
tion of  the  subject  in  Alabama. 

Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri  and 
Governor  Noel  of  Mississippi  attended 
the  conference  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion.  The  states  represent- 
ed by  delegates  were  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana, Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 
Governor  Sanders  was  elected  perma- 
nent chairman  of  the  conference.  Senator 
Colville,  of  Oklahoma,  secretary,  and  a 
resolutions  committee  was  appointed, 
with  two  members  from  each  state  repre- 
sented, to  which  was  referred  all  the  im- 
portant business  of  the  conference. 

While  this  committee  was  preparing  its 
report,  a  number  of  instructive  addresses 
were  delivered.  Miss  Jean  Gordon  spoke 
on   the    Need   of  Uniform    Legislktion; 
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James  W.  Van  Cleave,  president  of  the 
National  Manufacturers'  Association,  on 
Child  Labor  from  the  Manufacturers' 
Point  of  View;  C.  J.  Teller,  of  New 
Orleans,  on  Compulsory  Education; 
Miss  Kate  Barnard,  of  Oklahoma,  on 
The  Rights  of  Childhood;  Thomas  J. 
Harrison,  of  New  Orleans,  on  Child  La- 
bor from  a  Laboring  Man's  Point  of 
View,  and  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, on  Child  Labor  Conditions 
Throughout  the  Nation. 

Governor  Sanders,  as  chairman  of  the 
conference,  ruled  that  as  the  subject  of 
compulsory  education  had  not  been  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  call,  it  could 
not  be  discussed.  This  resulted  in  a  full 
discussion  of  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween compulsory  education  and  child  la- 
bor legislation,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
conference  was  evidently  overwhelming- 
ly in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  In 
deference  to  Governor  Sanders's  wishes, 
however,  and  in  consideration  of  the  lo- 
cal problems  in  Louisiana,  no  resolutions 
were  offered  on  that  subject.  The  re- 
port of  the  resolutions  committee  signed 
by  all  the  members  except  Mr.  Van 
Cleave  and  two  other  manufacturers, 
was  adopted  with  practical  unanimity.  A 
minority  report  offered  by  G.  W.  Pratt, 
a  manufacturer  from  Mississippi,  pro- 
posed to  defer  action  until  state  commis- 
sions appointed  by  each  governor  should 
have  made  an  investigation  of  child  la- 
bor conditions.  The  introduction  of  this 
report  gave  opportunity  for  the  manu- 
facturers to  set  forth  the  blessings  of 
cotton  mills,  and  the  improvement  in  con- 
ditions of  operatives  over  those  who  live 
in  rural  districts  of  southern  states.  A 
stereopticon  lecture  showing  actual  con- 
ditions of  cotton  mill  children  from  pho- 
tographs taken  by  Mr.  Hine  and  others, 
rather  dissipated  the  claims  made  that 
cotton  mills  were  benefactors  of  children. 
Abbreviated  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
conference  follow: 

First — That  the  minimum  age  for  the 
employment  of  children  in  any  gainful  occu- 
pation, except  agriculture  and  domestic  ser- 
vice, be  fixed  at  fourteen  years. 

Second — That  no  child  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  be  employed  in  or  about  any 
mine  or  quarry,  or  in  any  occupation  danger- 


ous to  life  or  limb  or  injurious  to  health  or 
good  morals.  | 

Third — That  no  child  under  the   age  of    i 
sixteen  years  be  employed  in  any  gainful  oc- 
cupation, except  agricultural    and    domestic 
service  unless  such  child  can  read  and  write    j 
simple  sentences  in  English. 

Fourth — That   no  boy   under  the   age  of 
sixteen  years  and  no  girl  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  be  employed  in  any  gainful    i 
occupation,  except  agricultural   or   domestic    ' 
service,  between  the  hours  of  seven  p.  h. 
and  six  a.  h. 

Fifth — That  an  eight-hour  day  for  chil- 
dren under  sixteen,  and  women,  is  the  only 
humane  standard  for  hours  of  employment 
and  wo  hope  this  standard  will  be  reached 
by  all  Southern  States.  That  legislation  is 
necessary  which  will  provide  that  no  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  woman, 
be  employed  more  than  fifty-four  hours  in 
any  one  week,  or  an  average  of  nine  hours 
per  day,  and  no  such  boy  or  woman  shall  be 
employed  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one 
day  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
a  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  and  then  such 
employment  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours  in 
any  one  day. 

Seventh — That  a  law  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  all  births  be  -adopted  by  the  states 
interested  herein,  to  the  end  that  the  future 
administration  of  the  child  labor  law  may 
be  simplified  and  made  more  effective. 

Eighth — Thfit  we  recommend  a  proper 
guide  for  sanitary  and  safety  regulations. 

(Such  a  list  is  appended  in  the  resolutions 
adopted.) 

Ninth — ^That  we  regard  a  state  system  of 
factory  inspection  as  essential  to  the  en- 
forcement of  all  child  labor  laws;  that  each 
state  should  make  ample  preparation  for  the 
employment  of  proper  officials  and  assistants 
for  the  inspection  of  all  mines  and  factories, 
and  that  such  inspectors  should  be  given  the 
power  and  be  required  to  see  to  the  enforcini; 
of  child  labor  laws,  and  that  they  should  be 
given  authority  to  prosecute  the  violations 
of  all  such  laws. 

Tenth — That  the  laws  recommended  for 
the  protection  of  women  and  children  should 
be  accompanied  by  adequate  penalties  to  en- 
force observance. 

In  accordance  with  the  last  resolution, 
a  permanent  organization  was  effected, 
with  Governor  Sanders  as  president,  a 
vice-president  from  each  state,  and  an 
executive  committee  of  one  member 
from  each  state.  The  committee  elected 
George  L.  Sehon,  of  Louisville,  chair- 
man. It  was  agreed  that  a  similar  con- 
ference should  be  called  next  year  and 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  was  suggested  as 
the  probable  place  of  meeting.  When 
the  Southern  States  adopt  the  standard 
here  proposed,  they  will  excel  the  present 
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legislation  of  New  England.  The  argu- 
ment made  by  the  manufacturers  against 
the  nine-hour  day  was  that  they  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage  with  eastern  cotton 
mill  states. 

LEGISLATION 
IN    INDIANA 

The  work  of  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly, so  far  as  it  relates  to  charities 
and  social  problems,  is  decidedly  cred- 
itable. The  laws  enacted  generally  will 
strengfthen  the  state'^  excellent  system  of 
public  charities.  For  instance  there  are 
the  bills  relating  to  maternity  hospitals, 
foundling  asylums  and  children's  institu- 
tions, jail  supervision  and  police  matrons. 
Under  some  of  these  measures  existing 
abuses  can  be  prevented.  The  laws  de- 
signed to  improve  social  conditions  such 
as  the  acts  on  housing,  playgrounds  and 
a  free  employment  bureau,  are  measures 
in  the  right  direction.  Several  reaction- 
ary bills  failed  to  pass.  They  included 
those  placing  men  on  the  boards  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Indiana  Girls'  School  and  the 
Indiana  Woman's  Prison,  and  repealing 
the  indeterminate  sentence  law. 

The  law  on  jail  supervision  requires 
the  Board  of  State  Charities  to  report  to 
the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  the  condi- 
tion of  the  county  jail,  and  gives  him  au- 
thority to  require  it  to  be  put  in  proper 
condition,  to  establish  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  prisoners  and  to  have  a  written 
report  made  by  the  sheriff  as  to  the  jail 
population  the  first  day  of  each  term  of 
court.  If  conditions  are  bad  and  the 
judge  does  not  act,  authority  is  given  to 
the  governor  to  condemn  the  jail  and  or- 
der the  prisoners  to  be  removed  to  an- 
other county  until  proper  changes  are 
made.  The  law  requires  the  keeping  of 
a  jail  record ;  that  the  sheriff  shall  make 
a  written  report  quarterly  to  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners;  that  the  board 
shall  inspect  the  jail  quarterly. 

The  law  relating  to  the  Indiana  Girls' 
School  at  Qermont  is  changed  so  that 
the  minimum  age  of  commitment  is  ten 
years  and  the  maximum  age  eighteen.  All 
girls  are  to  be  committed  until  they  are 
twenty-one  unless  sooner  released  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Provision  is  made 
for   the   investigation   of  homes   before 


girls  are  released  and  for  their  super- 
vision after  placement.  It  is  also  made  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  cause 
or  encourage  any  girl  to  violate  the  rules 
of  the  school. 

Provision  is  made  for  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  a  representative  of  each  board 
of  county  charities  to  the  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction. 

The  adult  probation  law  is  amended,  so 
that  county  clerks  are  required  to  notify 
the  prison  within  five  days.  The  judge 
is  obliged  to  keep  the  probationed  man 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  until 
the  agent  of  the  institution  arrives.  The 
authorities  are  also  required  to  revoke 
suspension  of  sentence  and  release  a  pris- 
oner from  further  oversight  when  he  has 
properly  conducted  himself  for  the  mini- 
mum term  of  his  sentence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful 
measures  is  the  act  relating  to  maternity 
homes  and  children's  institutions.  This 
provides  a  means  for  supervising  every 
child-caring  institution  in  the  state. 
Every  such  agency  must  obtain  an  annual 
written  license  from  the  Board  of  State 
Charities.  In  Indianapolis,  particularly, 
the  abuses  discovered  in  connection  with 
the  care  of  children,  especially  in  mater- 
nity hospitals,  foundling  asylums,  baby 
farms  and  child-placing  agencies,  so 
shocked  the  community  that  a  dozen  or 
more  agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
united  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill  and 
appeared  before  the  committee  of  the 
Legislature  to  urge  its  passage.  Other 
agencies  and  institutions  contributed  their 
support  to  the  measure. 

The  new  law  defines  four  classes  of  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  to  come  under  its 
provisions:  maternity  hospitals,  includ- 
ing lying-in  homes  of  all  kinds; 
boarding  houses  for  infants,  includ- 
ing foundling  asylums  and  baby  farms; 
all  children's  homes,  orphan  asylums  and 
child  placing  agencies;  all  agencies  en- 
gaged in  finding  homes  for  or  otherwise 
disposing  of  infants.  The  law  carries  a 
penalty  clause  for  all  who  violate  its  pro- 
visions. It  does  not  have  an  emergency 
clause  and  will  not  become  effective  until 
the  governor's  proclamation  regarding  all 
the  session  laws. 

The  bill  providing  for  a  police  matron 
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in  cities  from  the  size  of  Lafayette  up 
should  be  helpful  in  preventing  abuses. 

The  measure  relating  to  labor  contracts 
at  the  State  Prison  at  Michigan  City 
extends  the  present  system  of  convict  la- 
bor until  October  i,  1920.  The  authori- 
ties can  let  out  the  labor  of  600  convicts 
and  fifty  per  cent  of  all  over  800  addi- 
tional. Thus  when  there  are  1,200  pris- 
oners, 800  of  them  can  be  employed  under 
contract  on  daily  or  piece  price  plan.  Not 
more  than  100  persons  may  be  employed 
on  any  contract  and  for  not  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day. 

While  it  would  have  been  far  better  to 
provide  for  the  insane  convicts  elsewhere, 
the  bill  which  passed,  establishing  a  hos- 
pital for  their  care  at  the  State  Prison, 
is  a  temporary  expedient  that  appealed  to 
many.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  it 
will  be  but  a  few  years  before  the  num- 
ber of  insane  prisoners  to  be  cared  for 
therein  will  reach  250.  Then  a  separate 
hospital  will  be  needed  for  them.  The 
building  to  be  erected  will  doubtless  be  so 
planned  that  it  will  be  useful  afterwards 
as  a  part  of  the  prison  group. 

The  bill  providing  for  uniform  public 
accounting  applies  to  all  institutions  and 
all  officials.  It  can  be  made  a  very  help- 
ful feature  of  the  public  service. 

Altogether  some  twenty  laws  relating 
to  social  affairs  and  to  public  charities 
were  passed.  Some  of  them  are  destined 
to  be  of  great  help  to  the  state.  Several 
of  them  take  decidedly  progressive  steps. 

A  QUIET  DAY  FOR 
SOCIAL    WORKERS 

One  solution  of  the  constant  problem, 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  social  work- 
ers, was  exemplified  the  other  day  by 
an  invitation  extended  by  St.  Stephen's 
Church  in  Boston  to  the  social  workers 
of  that  city  to  spend  a  "quiet  day"  at  the 
church.  St.  Stephen's  has  been  carrying 
on  neighborhood  work  for  some  time  in 
the  South  End,  but  the  fact  that  it  in- 
cludes among  its  parishioners  the  heads 
of  five  of  the  leading  social  service  houses 
in  its  immediate  district  puts  the  church 
at  once  in  touch   with  those  who  are 


working  for  city  betterment.  It  was  in 
the  name  of  these  five  leaders,  with  the 
clergy,  that  invitations  were  sent  out  to 
six  hundred  of  the  social  workers  of  Bos- 
ton: heads  of  charitable  organizations, 
social  students,  residents  in  settlements, 
investigators  and  recorders  for  philan- 
thropic societies  and  others.  About  three 
hundred  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity offered,  over  half  remaining 
throughout  the  entire  day. 

In  the  morning  the  periods  of  silence 
between  the  addresses  gave  opportunity 
for  the  quiet  thought  that  a  busy  social 
worker  craves,  and  the  singing  of  well- 
known  hymns  brought  out  the  communal 
feeling  of  the  congregation.  The  ad- 
dresses, however,  were  what  gave  point 
to  the  day.  Dean  Hodges's  active  serv- 
ice some  years  ago  for  the  betterment  of 
Pittsburgh,  his  ripening  Christian  schol- 
arship along  with  active  interest  in  as- 
sociated charity  and  settlement  work 
since  he  has  been  at  Cambridge,  have 
made  him  the  person  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  social  workers. 

At  the  first  conference  in  the  after- 
noon. Rev.  Mr.  Denison  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church  spoke  on  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  professed  Christian- 
ity show  itself  in  some  form  of  social 
service.  Rev.  Mr.  Shields  made  a  strong 
plea  for  personal  idealistic  philosophy  as 
a  background  for  social  work. 

The  speakers  at  the  second  conference, 
Lincoln  Steffens  and  John  F.  Moors, 
were  both  well-known  to  the  audience. 
Mr.  Steffens  gave  a  characteristic  de- 
fence of  "pull"  as  used  by  the  local  poli- 
tician, pointing  out  its  value  in  terms  of 
social  service.  Mr.  Moors  took  issue 
with  him  on  moral  grounds,  stating  that 
the  future  of  the  young  men  of  our  na- 
tion depends  upon  their  realizing  their 
successes  by  ability  and  not  by  pull.  The 
debate  was  vigorous,  and  formed  a  not 
unhappy  contrast  to  the  prevailing 
"quiet"  of  the  day. 

Vesper  service  in  the  church  closed 
the  day.  Bishop  Lawrence  spoke  a  final 
word  upon  the  value  of  reserve  power  for 
social  workers,  calling  attention  to  the 
importance  of  spiritual  strength  in  a  busy 
life. 


I 

CLIMBINC 


"TOILING 

PAINFULLY 
UPWARD 
FROM  THE 
MOMENT 
THEY   REACH 
ELLIS  ISLAND." 


The  report  of  the  New  York  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  appointed  five  months 
ago  "to  make  full  inquiry,  examination 
and  investigation  into  the  condition,  wel- 
fare and  industrial  opportunities  of  aliens 
in  the  state  of  New  York,"  comprises 
a  well-grounded  argument  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  department 
of  industries  and  immigration  "spe- 
cially charged  with  duties  which  shall 
■  tend  best  to  secure  to  the  state  the 
economic  advantages  derivable  from  an 
intelligent  utilization  of  the  alien  in  in- 
dustrial, agricultural  and  other  employ- 
ments, and  which  shall  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  alien  from  exploitation,  fraud 
and  oppression,  and  facilitate  his  devel- 
opment into  intelligent  and  useful  citizen- 
ship for  the  ultimate  advancement  of  the 
state.  Such  a  bureau  or  department 
could  act  as  a  clearing  house,  and  as  a 
medium  of  communication  with  the  sev- 
eral agencies  and  activities  with  which 
the  alien  may  come  in  contact,  or  with 
whidi  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be 


enabled  to  communicate.  It  would  serve 
as  a  means  for  abating  abuses,  remedying 
wrongs,  and  studying  conditions,  with  an 
eye  to  their  amelioration,  and  of  prevent- 
ing economic  and  moral  waste." 

Difficulty  in  securing  work,  schooling 
and  justice  is  shown  to  be  almost  inevi- 
table for  the  immigrant  of  these  days. 
The  commission  pictures  him  as,  typical- 
ly, a  man,  young,  unmarried  or  coming 
before  his  wife ;  a  laborer,  strong,  willing, 
unskilled;  a  peasant,  used  to  outdoor  la- 
bor, to  repression,  oversight,  obedience; 
a  "foreigner"  in  the  completest  sense  of 
the  word,  speaking  an  alien  tongue,  wear- 
ing outlandish  clothes,  uneducated,  un- 
used to  voting,  violating  city  ordinances 
and  customs  by  some  of  the  commonest 
acts  of  his  rural  life — a  man,  nevertheless, 
who  "has  become  a  constituent  force  in 
every  field  of  American  endeavor — on  the 
farm,  in  the  factory,  in  the  mine.  In  the 
construction  of  railroads  and  other  public 
works  he  has  become  indispensable."  He 
is  the  stuff  we  are  made  of.     "He  has 
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become  rapidly  assimilated  with  the 
great  body  of  our  citizenship  and  has  in- 
telligently furthered  the  progress  of  the 
nation.  His  children,  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  the  early  settlers,  now  con- 
stitute an  integral  part  of  the  American 
people.  Indeed  the  word  'American'  does 
not  apply  to  racial  stock  or  to  creed  or 
belief  or  length  of  residence,  but  to  citi- 
zenship in  this  republic." 

"Alien"  is  defined  as  "a  foreign-born 
person  who  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  less  than  five 
years."  By  such  measure  there  are  in 
the  state  500,000,  or  six  per  cent  of  the 
population.  That  alone  would  make  a 
study  of  immigration  of  moment  to  New 
York,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  addi- 
tionally, that  four-fifths  of  all  aliens  ar- 
rive at  Ellis  Island,  nearly  two-thirds  ex- 
press an  intention  of  settling  in  the  state, 
and  New  York  city  is  headquarters  for 
hundreds  of  agents  who  distribute  labor- 
ers over  the  coyntry. 

The  recommendation  of  the  new  state 
department  is  based  on  the  reports  of  in- 
vestigators, the  minutes  of  hearings,  a 
great  mass  of  correspondence,  official 
opinions,  court  decisions  and  affidavits 
which  are  summarized  and  interpreted  in 
the  report.  From  it  we  see  swarms  of 
men  and  women  coming  to  America  as 
the  land  of  the  free,  anticipating  easy 
entrance  and  quick  opportunity;  realiz- 
ing that  they  must  in  fact  climb  into 
America,  toiling  painfully  upward  from 
the  moment  they  start  to  mount  the  stairs 
at  Ellis  Island.  The  great  bales  of  lug- 
gage piled  on  their  backs  at  the  port  of 
entry  typify  the  heavy  burdens  they  must 
carry  through  the  first  years  with  us. 

Hard  work,  intelligence  and  adaptabil- 
ity should  be  required,  or  enforced  by  ex- 
perience, as  qualities  necessary  for 
American  citizenship.  But  to  the  inevi- 
table handicaps  of  alienage  we  have  our- 
selves added  others,  or  thoughtlessly  per- 
mitted immigrants  of  an  earlier  tide  to 
devise  them.  Natives  may  not  find  it 
worth  while  to  exploit  the  individual  Jew 
or  Italian  or  Slav  as  he  lands  at  the  Bat- 
tery, but  his  kith  and  kin  greet  him  with 
effusive  cordiality  as  they  charge  him  five 
dollars  for  a  five-cent  elevated  ticket, 
exchange  his  money  for  Confederate  bills, 


place  him  in  the  hands  of  padroni  to  se- 
cure work,  or  direct  his  daughters  to  in- 
telligence offices  which  recruit  houses  of 
ill  fame.  After  that  the  American  has 
a  turn,  sending  him  to  unsanitary  camps 
or  amongst  destroying,  unguarded  fac- 
tory wheels,  charging  him  full  rates  for 
travel  on  dirty,  crowded  "immigrant" 
trains  run  on  freight  schedules. 

But  the  alien  is  prone  to  remain  in 
cities,  "though  a  rural  worker  at  home." 
This  is  because  of  "ignorance  of  oppor- 
tunities and  resources  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  lack  of  incentive  or  the 
means  to  live  elsewhere,  reluctance  to 
leave  the  small  colony  to  which  he  first 
attaches  himself  and  where  he  can  have 
association  with  his  own  nationality  and 
race  and  especially  with  those  of  his 
native  province,  the  lack  of  protection 
from  the  pitfalls  Which  beset  him  in 
seeking  to  make  his  way  alone  among 
strangers,  and  the  self-interest  of  those 
who  profit  by  his  remaining  in  the  city." 
Results  —  congestion,  sweated  trades, 
long  hours,  low  pay,  child  labor,  low 
standard  of  living,  high  mortality,  im- 
morality, crime. 

But  in  spite  of  his  handicaps,  this  alien 
finds  and  holds  work  and  saves  money. 
This  he  deposits  in  private  banks  run  by 
his  countrymen.  Interest  is  paid  on  less 
than  half  the  deposits,  and  that  at  about 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  against  four  at 
the  savings  banks.  The  small  private 
banks  are  often  more  steamship  agencies 
than  financial  institutions,  but  they  do 
an  annual  business  of  many  million  dol- 
lars in  the  savings  of  the  poor.  Their 
methods  are  frequently  dishonest,  very 
largely  unbusinesslike.  "The  commission 
has  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  al- 
though during  the  late  financial  panic  a 
considerable  number  of  banks  and  trust 
companies  went  into  insolvency,  the  de- 
positors in  those  institutions  suffered 
practically  no  loss,  while  during  the 
same  period  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
depositors  in  the  private  banks  which  are 
now  under  consideration,  has  run  into  the 
millions."  The  alien  is  the  victim  today 
of  such  wildcat  banks  as  were  the  rule 
in  our  early  days. 

A  very  large  number  of  immigrants 
come  on  prepaid  tickets,  bought  here  by 
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relatives  and  friends.    Attempts  to  regu- 
late the  business  have  not  succeeded,  and 
"for   two  or   three  hundred   authorized 
agents  for  whom  the  companies   stand 
sponsor,  there  are  probably  3,ocx)  ped- 
dlers or  runners  who  sell  tickets  for  cash 
or  on  the  installment  plan,  on  pushcarts, 
in   tenements   and   shops,"     They  over- 
chai^   and    defraud.      Notaries    public 
who,  abroad,  are  men  of  special  training 
and   position,   here  commonly   play   the 
part  of  rogues,  often  uneducated,  some- 
times not  spewing 
English,  cunning — 
"willing  to  antedate 
papers,  to  arrange 
for  illegal  and  im- 
moral transactions, 
to    act    as    go-be- 
tweens in  the  rent- 
ing   of    disorderly 
houses,   to   engage 
in    fraudulent    real 
estate  transactions, 
to  take  affidavits 
which  they  know  to 
be  false." 

In  h  i  s  relations 
to  the  law  the  non- 
English  -  speaking  ^ 
alien  i  s  peculiarly 
the  prey  of  shyster 
lawyers  and  their 
steerers  and  to  pro- 
fessional bonds- 
men.  Interpreters 
are  not  provided  in 
sufficient  numbers, 
or  commanding  all 

needed    languages.  

They  translaie  into  jill  came  stcmblikg  after. 

English    what    the 


vestigator  in  ten  minutes,  and  final  papers 
for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars. 

Homes  for  immigrants  were  found  to 
vary  from  those  rendering  efficient  serv- 
ice to  others  unsanitary,  ill- regulated  and 
willing  to  send  girls  to  disorderly  houses. 
"Aliens  whose  countrymen  are  prosper- 
ous and  interested  are  protected.    Others, 
such  as  the  Armenians  and  Greeks,  while 
needing  help,  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
obtain.     .     .     .     The   commission   also 
finds  a  lack  of  co-operation  among  socie- 
ties for  the  protec- 
tion of  aliens  and 
of  co-ordination  of 
their     work,     with 
consequent     disad- 
vantages    to     the 
aliens  and  a  waste 
of    money   and   ef- 
fort"     There  is 
only  limited  super- 
vision by  the  Ellis 
Island     authorities 
and    none    by    the 
state. 

Much  intelligent 
work  has  been  done 
in  educating  alien 
children,  but  only  a 
beginning  has  been 
made  for  adults. 
Superintend- 
ent Maxwell  is 
hampered  by  insuf- 
ficient funds.  A 
tremendous  eflfort 
should  be  put  forth 
to  adapt  the  puWic 
schools  t  o  aliens 
of  all  ages,  as  the 
chief    means 


alien  prisoner  says,  but  do  not  interpret  Americanization.   Civics  should  be  taught 

for  him  the  testimony  of  the  prosecution,  insistently,  on  a  practical  basis  such  as 

He  hears  only  his  own  side  of  the  case,  would,  for  instance,  acquaint  aliens  with' 

Congestion  and  delay,  exploited  by  petty  the  municipal   and  sanitary  ordinances. 


politicians,  characterize  the  courts  where 
naturalization  papers  are  issued.  "Of 
forty  men  recently  naturalized,  thirty  per 
cent  complained  of  delays,  of  being  com- 
pelled to  appear  many  times  with  their 
witnesses,  of  flagrant  favoritism  and  of 
contemptuous  and  insulting  treatment." 
For  five  dollars  a  downtown  politician 
offered  to  secure  first  papers  for  an  in- 


Unconscious  violations  of  these  furnish  a 
large  share  of  the  "crimes"  in  our  city 
statistics — such  "crimes"  as  peddling 
without  a  license  by  a  man  whose  peas- 
ant vocabulary  never  knew  the  word. 

Thus  the  investigations  of  the  commis- 
sion are  held  to  offer  convincing  proof 
of  need  for  intellig;ent,  just  and  sympa- 
thetic oversight  of  the  alien  population 
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which  "occupies  in  many  respects  a  dis- 
tinct if  not  an  anomalous  position.*'  The 
commission  recognizes  that  in  this  coun- 
try there  is  strong  disinclination  "to  the 
granting  of  special  privileges  to  or  with- 
holding general  rights  from  any  class  of 
the  population.  ...  It  may  be  said  that 
laws  which  adequately  protect  the  citi- 
zen are  equally  effective  for  the  alien. 
The  commission  believes  that  its  investi- 
gations do  not  support  this  contention." 
Not  alone  because  the  alien  has  a  hard 
time  of  it,  because  he  is  kicked  and 
cuffed  and  robbed  and  debauched — ^but 
from  a  selfish  viewpoint  as  well,  over- 
sight is  necessary.  "The  alien  of  today 
is  the  citizen  of  tomorrow,"  and  it  be- 
hooves the  state  to  see  to  it  that  he  is 
made  a  good  citizen,  as  quickly  as  may 
be,  and  that  along  with  its  forests  and 
soils  and  streams,  it  conserve  its  men — 
husbanding  their  moral,  social,  artistic 
and  economic  resources. 

This  is  not  an  entirely  new  form  of 
legislation,  for  the  state  had  recognized 
such  duties  and  written  them  into  laws 
before  the  national  government  stepped 
in.  For  a  time  the  two  worked  jointly, 
but  since  1890  the  federal  authorities 
have  been  in  sole  charge,  until  the  alien 
lands  at  the  Battery.  There,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  new  country,  it  leaves 
him,  a  brass-buttoned  official  pushing  him 
impatiently  into  the  street  out  of  the  way 
of  those  crowding  behind.  The  govern- 
ment, moreover,  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
admission  or  rejection,  giving  little  effec- 
tive attention  to  distribution,  education 
and  protection. 

The  report  is  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  except  one.  Mr. 
Whitney's  dissent  is  based  on  unwilling- 
ness to  create  another  state  bureau,  per- 
forming special  services  for  a  special 
class;  and  on  the  ground  that  existing 
laws,  state  departments  and  private  or- 


ganizations are  sufficient  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation. That  they  have  not  met  it,  the  re- 
port shows  in  its  recital  of  abuses.  The 
proposed  department,  with  its  chief,  his 
assistants  and  interpreters,  the  right  to 
subpoena  witnesses,  opportunity  to  watch 
the  labor  market,  to  discriminate  among 
applications  for  workmen,  to  adjust  man 
and  job,  all,  as.  the  report  points  out,  in 
close  co-operation  with  existing  agencies, 
is  promising. 

The  Immigration  Commission,  like  the 
Commission  on  Courts  of  Inferior  Crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction  whose  preliminary  report 
was  reviewed  in  a  recent  issue,*  is  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  Grovemor  Hughes's 
skill  in  calling  for  advice  from  the  best 
sources.  The  commission  represents  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  experience,  the 
settlements,  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  organized  labor.  In  five 
months,  with  a  modest  appropriation,  it 
has  made  an  investigation  and  produced 
a  report  interesting,  convincing  and  well 
written.  It  is  noteworthy  not  only  for 
its  statements,  but  for  its  sensible  omis- 
sions, such  as  avoiding  the  mooted  ques- 
tion of  restriction,  which  is  a  federal  mat- 
ter and  entirely  without  its  scope.  Prob- 
ably for  the  same  reason  it  omits  refer- 
ence to  postal  savings  banks  which  offer 
a  promising  means  of  improving  or  driv- 
ing out  dishonest  private  banks.' 

The  members  of  the  commission  are: 
Louis  Marshall,  New  York,  chairman; 
Frances  A.  Kellor,  Brooklyn,  secretary; 
Philip  V.  Danahy,  Albany;  Charles  W. 
Larmon,  Salem ;  Marcus  M.  Marks,  Gino 
C.  Speranza,  Lilian  D.  Wald,  Edward  D. 
Whitney,  New  York;  Frank  Julian 
Warne,  executive  secretary;  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  statistician. 
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THE  REMEDY  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 

A  SYMPATHETIC   REVIEW  OF  THE   MINORITY  REPORT  ON  THE 

POOR  LAW 

JOHN  MARTIN 

NEW  YORK 


After  three  years  of  investigation  the 
British  royal  commission  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  has  issued  a  report 
of  staggering  length  and  thoroughness 
which  promises  to  become  a  classic  docu- 
ment like  its  famous  predecessor  of  1834. 
Four  of  the  most  radical  members,  F. 
Oiandlcr,  a  carpenter  and  a  member  of 
Labor's  Cabinet,  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  the  Trade  Union  Congress, 
George  Lansbury,  a  radical  socialist  who 
has  been  identified  with  the  most  daring 
ex|>eriments  in  poor  relief,  the  Rev.  Rus- 
sell Wakefield,  rector  of  St.  Marylebone 
and  chairman  of  the  Central  (unem- 
ployed) Body  of  London  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney Webb,  the  economist,  have  signed  a 
valuable  minority  report,  part  II  of 
which  outlines  the  first  well-rounded, 
carefully  considered  plan  for  resolving 
the  whole  problem  of  unemployment. 
The  composition  of  this  minority  makes 
various  of  their  findings  and  recommen- 
dations, hostile  as  they  are  to  some  sup- 
posed socialistic  methods,  the  more  im- 
pressive and  convincing. 

While  their  reasoning  in  parts,  well 
fortified  as  it  is  with  evidence,  is  appli- 
cable only  to  a  nation  overwhelmingly 
mdustrial,  like  Great  Britain,  and  must 
be  modified  for  America,  where  millions 
of  acres  cry  for  skilled  tillage,  yet,  in 
proportion  as  eastern  states  turn  from 
agriculture  to  manufacture,  they  must 
face  the  same  problems  as  confront  Eng- 
land and  may  find  help  avoiding  her 
errors. 

In  spite  of  almost  universal  condemna- 
tion from  1834  down  to  the  present 
day — 3.  condemnation  in  which  it  con- 
curs—  this  minority  finds  that  able- 
bodied  men  in  health  in  large  num- 
bers receive  temporary  outdoor  re- 
lief as  well  as  maintenance  in  gen- 
eral mixed  poorhouses,  a  condition  which 
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perpetually  increases  the  area  and 
the  demoralization  of  the  able-bodied 
pauperism.  Even  when  work  tests  and 
severe  deterrent  treatment  are  applied 
they  fail  to  reach  the  "cadgers"  and  the 
"work-shy,"  precisely  the  classes  for 
which  they  are  framed.  All  the  poor  law 
treatment  of  able-bodied,  in  fact,  in 
Britain  today,  by  providing  mere  sub- 
sistence, available  just  when  demanded, 
"actually  facilitates  parasitic  methods  of 
existence,  intermittent  and  irregular  ef- 
fort, and  casual  employment."  A  penal 
poor  law  for  the  able-bodied  proves  and 
must  prove  unworkable  because  extensive 
volunteer  agencies  "refuse  to  allow  the 
destitute  to  starve  or  the  homeless  to  re- 
main at  night  without  shelter,"  though 
such  relief  is  "almost  wholly  useless  for 
permanently  benefiting  the  persons  re- 
lieved." Even  the  labor  homes  and  rural 
colonies  which  have  been  established, 
while  they  attain  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  are  unable  to  deal  with  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  problem,  in 
the  absence  of  any  detention  colony  for 
the  "work-shy"  and  of  any  adequate  out- 
let for  those  who  have  been  regenerated. 
Therefore  the  whole  problem  of  able- 
bodied  destitution  should  be  systematic- 
ally treated  by  the  national  government. 
Experiments  in  relief  works,  colonies  of 
all  kinds,  and  aided  emigration  have 
shown  chiefly  "how  not  to  do  it."  The 
provision  of  work  at  wages  by  local  au- 
thorities, always  the  most  popular  im- 
mediate demand  when  bands  of  unem- 
ployed parade  the  streets,  is  unqualifiedly 
condemned  by  these  commissioners  be- 
cause "it  affords  no  remedy  and  tends 
even  to  intensify  the  evil."  It  is  not  only 
so  costly  that  it  would  really  be  cheaper 
for  the  taxpayers  to  give  charity  to  the 
men  direct,  but,  in  practice,  it  is  either 
diverted  from  the  ordinary  employes  of 
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the  local  authorities  or  else  abstracted 
from  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
the  regular  employes  of  contractors  for 
public  works;  with  the  result,  in  either 
case,  of  creating  as  much  unemplo3rment 
as  it  relieves  and  thus  throwing  the  cost 
of  relieving  the  distress  upon  other  wage 
earners. 

Worse  still.  Work  at  wages,  given  for 
a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  at  a  time, 
tends  actually  to  promote  the  disastrous 
under-employment  characteristic  of  some 
industries  and  positively  encourages  em- 
ployers and  employes  to  acquiesce  in  in- 
termittent emplo)mient  rather  than  to 
arrange  regular  work  at  weekly  wages. 

In  this  "casualness"  of  employment — 
under-employment  as  the  report  labels 
it — ^the  commissioners  find  the  main 
cause  of  pauperism.  This  outcome  of 
their  investigations,  they  say,  "was  all  the 
more  impressive  in  that  it  was  not  what 
we  anticipated."  All  their  enquirers 
came,  without  concert,  "to  the  same  con- 
clusion that  of  all  the  causes  or  conditions 
predisposing  to  pauperism,  the  most  po- 
tent, die  most  certain  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  its  operation  was  this  method 
of  employment  in  odd  jobs."  Contrary 
to  expectation  they  did  not  find  that  in- 
sanitary conditions  of  living,  low  wages, 
long  hours,  drunkenness,  injurious 
though  they  one  and  all  are,  created  pau- 
perism in  any  marked  degree  so  long  as 
they  were  combined  with  reasonable  reg- 
ularity of  emplo)mient.  Railway  por- 
ters, lowly  paid  but  regularly  em- 
ployed, contribute  only  infinitesimal- 
ly  to  pauperism.  Even  of  agricul- 
tural laborers,  the  worst  paid  of  all  work- 
ers, the  same  is  true,  while,  though  heavy 
drinking  is  prevalent  among  miners,  iron 
and  steel  workers  and  boilermakers,  those 
trades  do  not  contribute  largely  to  pau- 
perism. On  the  other  hand,  "where  high 
earnings  and  short  hours  and  healthy 
conditions  are  combined  with  the  method 
of  casual  employment — as  is  the  case 
with  some  sections  of  wharf  and  river- 
side laborers,  and  workers  around  fur- 
naces and  gasworks — ^here  we  find  de- 
moralization of  character,  irregularity  of 
life,  and  a  constant  recruiting  of  the  pau- 
per army." 

A  chronic  over-supply  of  casual  labor 


is  produced  by  the  method  of  hiring  cas- 
ual workers.  Each  employer  keeps  a 
"stagnant  pool"  of  laborers  around  his 
works,  containing  as  many  men  as  he  will 
want  on  his  busiest  day.  Spare  men  on 
any  day  don't  go  to  other  places  either  for 
fear  of  missing  a  chance  where  they  are 
known  and  of  losing  the  favor  of  the 
foreman  or  because  they  know  that 
other  "stands"  are  provided  with  enough 
men.  And  busy  times  do  not  coincide  at 
different  "stands."  Thus  it  happens  that 
at  Liverpool,  for  example,  there  are  15,- 
000  dock  laborers,  all  of  them  chronically 
under-employed,  ready  for  work  which 
never,  on  the  busiest  day,  needs  more 
than  10,000.  That  is  not  all  the  fault  of 
the  employers,  for  a  number  of  men  ob- 
ject to  regular  and  continuous  work  and 
"will  leave  relief  works  after  a  few  days 
because  they  are  tired  of  it."  So  that 
the  philanthropist's  device  of  "sharing 
work,"  a  device  which,  having  an  air  of 
brotherliness,  is  favored  often  by  masters 
rnd  men,  really  enlarges  the  circle  of 
under  employment  and  increases  the  evil 
it  tries  to  cure. 

Closely  related  to  under  employment 
is  discontinuous  employment,  jobs  with 
intervals  of  idleness  between,  such  as 
characterize  the  building  trades  and  sea- 
sonal trades. 

Essential  to  the  healing  of  this  inflamed 
condition  is  an  efficient  national  system 
of  labor  bureaus  through  which  exclu- 
sively all  casual  and  discontinuous  labor 
must  be  engaged.  Then,  by  dovetailing 
one  job  with  another  and  one  seasonal 
trade  with  another,  continuous  employ- 
ment for  those  who  are  most  efficient  in 
the  various  branches  can  be  assured  and, 
since  all  laborers  needing  work  will  be 
registered,  the  number  for  whom  there  is 
no  job  will  always  be  known. 

Continuous  employment  for  some  who 
are  now  under-employed  means  no  em- 
ployment for  a  remainder.  Simultane- 
ously, therefore,  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  absorption  of  the  surplus.  One 
of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  casual  la- 
bor, with  all  its  train  of  ills,  is  the  em- 
ployment of  boys  in  occupations  which 
afiford  them  no  industrial  training  and 
which,  whilst  paying  them  relatively  high 
wages  during  youth,  leave  them  stranded 
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at  manhood.  Neither  boy,  parent  nor 
employer  can  cope  with  this  difficulty. 
It  can  be  conquered  only  by  the  com- 
munity. We  must  shorten  the  hours  of 
boys'  labor  and  require  them  to  spend 
the  hours  set  free  in  physical  and  tech- 
nological training.  From  fifteen  to  eight- 
een years  of  age  the  city  boy  should 
spend  thirty  hours  a  week  at  work  and 
thirty  hours  at  an  institute.  In  the 
country  the  training  could  perhaps  be 
concentrated  in  the  dull  winter  months. 
Girls  also,  to  whom  industrial  work  is 
mostly  a  "blind  alley,"  with  marriage  at 
the  end,  should  similarly  be  released  com- 
pulsorily  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  for 
thirty  hours  a  week  for  physical  training 
and  for  study  of  household  economy. 
Such  measures  would  both  increase  the 
demand  for  adult  workers  and  check  the 
supply  of  casual  labor. 

Another  means  of  absorbing  the  sur- 
plus is  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  la- 
bor, especially  on  railways,  both  steam 
and  electric,  where  inhumanly  long  hours 
prevail  in  Britain,  and  where  reduction  of 
hours  could  not  be  balanced,  as  it  is  usu- 
ally, by  greater  intensity  of  effort. 

Since  the  greater  part  of  the  industrial 
work  of  wives  and  mothers  is  caused,  not 
by  any  craving  of  the  women  to  leave 
their  home  duties  (mark  it  well,  ye  advo- 
cates of  woman's  work)  but  by  the 
chronic  under-employment  of  the  men, 
the  suppression  of  under-employment 
would  cause  considerable  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  women  from  industry  and 
leave  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  men. 

Though  public  relief  works  aggravate 
the  evils  they  try  to  relieve,  public  bodies 
can  help  "regularize  the  demand"  for 
labor  by  adopting  a  ten  years'  program 
for  all  kinds  of  public  works  and  by  ac- 
centuating their  present  sound  tendency 
to  execute  these  works  in  the  recurrent 


periods  of  bad  trade.  Upon  these  works 
men  would  be  hired  in  the  ordinary  way 
because  their  services  were  wanted  and 
without  any  regard  to  whether  or  not 
they  "are  out  of  a  job." 

Still  there  would  be,  however,  a  residu- 
um of  men  and  women  in  distress  from 
want  of  work,  a  heterogeneous  assort- 
ment of  individuals,  each  one  a  "human 
problem."  The  first  requisite  is  that  all 
such  persons  "should  be  provided  with 
maintenance,  so  that  they  and  theii"  fami- 
lies may  be  kept  in  health  and  strength." 
In  addition,  each  one  must  be  medically 
examined  and  tested  and  put  into  train- 
ing so  that  when,  eventually,  there  are 
openings  for  them  "they  may  return  to 
wodc  in  better  health,  with  more  regular 
habits,  and — awakened  faculties  of  body 
and  mind."  Rich  men  go  to  Muldoon's 
to  be  braced  anew,  poor  men  should  go 
to  a  state  Muldoon's. 

Crowning  the  whole  system,  says  the 
report,  must  be  a  detention  colony,  where 
inmates  are  treated  for  a  morbid  state  of 
mind  and  body,  which  makes  them  in- 
capable of  filling  a  useful  place  in  the 
industrial  world. 

Is  this  elaborate  scheme  Utopian? 
"Not  at  all,"  answers  this  report,  "no 
more  Utopian  than  it  seemed  a  century 
ago  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  London 
hygienically.  Not  more  Utopian  than 
first  appeared  the  picture  of  millions  of 
children  emerging  every  morning  from 
their  homes,  washed  and  brushed,  tra- 
versing street,  road  and  lonely  woodland, 
toddling  o'er  fell  and  moor,  to  present 
themselves  at  schools  where  each  finds 
an  individual  place  with  books,  black- 
boards and  teachers  all  provided.  What 
has  been  effected  in  the  organization  of 
public  health  and  public  education  can 
be  effected,  if  we  wish  it,  in  the  public 
organization  of  the  labor  market.*' 
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CIVIC    IMPROVEMENT 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON,  Department  Editor 


After  a  lont;  absence,  to  come  back  to  the 
editorial  aanctum — If  a.  department  can  be 
said  to  have  a  sanctum— 1b  to  And  It  chuck 
full  of  IntereBtlQE  material.  Newapapera 
and  reports  are  stacked  around  until  the 
room  looks  like  a  mall  car,  and  ne  must  fill 
many  a  scrap  basket  vlth  wrappers  and  en- 
velopes to  i!et  ac  even  the  titles.  But  long 
before  we  have  done  that,  a  very  significant 
fact  stands  out — the  Immensity  of  the  civic 
Improvement  movement.  It  reaches  Into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  United  States 
— and  In  one  ROod-slzed  pile  every  bit  of  mat- 
ter has  a  foreign  stamp:  It  reaches  all  aorta 
and  conditions  and  ages  of  people  and  It 
seems  to  embrace  almost  alt  kinds  of  subjects. 
To  make  In  this  April  department  a  worthy 
beginning  for  the  new  volume  there  can  be  no 
more  theorizing  on  the  editorial  threshold: 
we  must  get  to  the  sanctum's  contents. 
Only  there  Is  this  to  say:  The  department 
appreciates  the  wide  co-operation  It  is  re- 
ceiving: It  is  glad  of  every  item  sent  in; 
and  though  some  may  have  to  wait  long  for 
their  turn  Id  print,  and  others  may  never 
be  printed,  yet  all  are  welcome.  And  edi- 
tors are  such  whimsical  beings  that  It  Is 
always  worth  while  to  send  them  things,  for 
you  never  can  tell  what  they  will  choose. 

DENVER'S  CIVIC  CENTER 

The. civic  center  proposed  for  Denver  Is 
now  practically  assured.  The  photograph  oo 
ttila  page  Is  of  a  drawing  of  an  Imaginary 
view  to  show  how  it  will  look  from  the  state 
capltol,  looking  west.  The  cost  of  the  property 
to  be  acquired  Is  (1,500,000,  and  will  be  borne 
by  the  East  Denver  park  district.  The  plan 
contemplates  the  sale  of  the  present  County 
Court  House,  and  from  the  proceeds  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  county  and  city  hulldlng. 
which  win  be  the  structure  shown  at  the  end 
of  the  vista.  The  building  forward  and  Just 
to  the  right  of  it  Is  the  new  Public  Library, 
ii8 


The  now  almost  certain  realization  of  this 
civic  center,  which  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  in  the  world,  will  com- 
plete a  swift  and  interesting  course  of  civic 
evolution.  Ou  the  appointment  of  an  Art 
Commission,  an  eastern  student  of  city  plan- 
ning was  engaged  to  spend  a  couple  of  weeks 
In  Denver  and  prepare  a  statement  about  the 
city's  Improvement  posalbllltles.  This  was 
three  yeara  ago.  His  report  laid  great  stress 
on  the  chance  for  a  striking  civic  center, 
with  the  capltol  as  Its  crown.  The  plan  as 
outlined  made  use  of  the  present  county 
building,  tying  that  Into  the  scheme  with 
the  capitol.  In  many  quarters  the  idea  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  As 
It  would  be  necesaary  to  expend  for  property 
three  times  as  much  as  under  the  plan  now 
contemplated,  a  bond  election  was  called.  By 
a  very  narrow  margin  the  bonds  were  de- 
feated. But  though  Denver  thus  lost  the 
chance  to  create  a  center  which,  as  many 
thought,  would  be  Ideal  In  Ita  proportions 
and  In  Its  union  of  two  awkwardly  distinct 
streets  systems,  the  Imagination  of  the  people 
bad  been  so  flred  that  the  project  would  not 
down.  At  this  Juncture  Frederick  HacHon- 
nles.  the  sculptor,  came  to  Denver,  In  con- 
nection with  some  private  work,  and  fae  pro- 
posed swinging  the  axis  of  the  su^ested 
mall  a  little  to  the  south,  so  as  to  bring  it 
through  cheaper  property.  It  was  found  that 
this  plan  would  save  three  million  dollars. 
and  the  city  would  still  get  so  striking  an 
effect  that  there  would  he  no  realication  of 
an  aesthetic  loss  from  a  strictly  Ideal  plan. 
This  suggestion  was  turned  over  to  a  firm  of 
local  architects,  Briscoe  and  Hewitt,  and  by 
them  the  scheme  now  about  to  be  realized 
was  evolved.  The  whole  story  Is  auggoetlve 
and  Interesting. 
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NEV  ENGLAND'S  CONSCIENCE 

There  was  a  great  ''booster"  dinner  In 
ProTidence  a  few  weeks  ago.  Twenty-five 
hundred  men  were  at  the  tables,  making  It 
the  largest  trade  dinner,  it  is  said,  that  was 
ever  held  In  America.  But  a  letter  states 
that  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  the  din- 
ner was  the  spirit  of  high  and  worthy  civic 
idealism.  The  braggadocio  and  self-compla- 
cency familiar  at  such  events  was  subordin- 
ated, says  the  correspondent,  to  discussion 
of  those  other  qualities  by  which  "a  better 
measure  of  a  city's  excellence  and  usefulness 
are  determined,  and  so  I  believe  Providence 
set  an  example  worthy  of  consideration." 
In  Boston  thero  was  being  held  about  that 
time  a  wonderful  series  of  revival  meetings. 
At  the  closing  meeting  the  evangelist  touch- 
ed on  civic  affairs,  and  as  he  concluded  his 
address  he  asked  all  those  who  henceforth 
proposed  to  give  of  their  time,  of  their 
money,  and  of  themselves  for  the  better- 
ment of  municipal  conditions  to  rise  and 
say  so.  Ten  thousand  arose,  and  the  "I 
wlir*  was  a  roar. 

DEATH  OF  GENERAL  PALMER 

In  the  death  last  month  of  General  Wil- 
liam J.  Palmer,  Colorado  Springs  lost  not 
only  a  great  man  and  a  rich  man,  but  also  a 
good  man.  and  one  deserving  of  very  high 
place  in  civic  improvement  annals.  With  all 
he  was  the  most  modest  of  men.  He  was  a 
poet,  in  tho  old  sense  that  poets  were  seers; 
he  created  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs,  on 
a  barren  prairie;  on  a  twenty-four  acre  tract 
of  sage  bush  and  cactus,  he  dreamed  that  a 
beautiful  college  should  rise,  and  lo!  through 
bis  means,  the  college  is  there  to-day.  As 
the  father, — and  later  the. wonderful  fairy- 
god-father — of  Colorado  Springs,  his  gifts 
to  that  city  included,  aside  from  institutions 
and  their  sites,  the  following:  Palmer  Park, 
693  acres;  Monument  Valley  Park,  210 
acres;  two  small  parks,  aggregating  eight 
acres;  North  Cheyenne  Canon,  400  acres; 
the  park  from  the  hotel  to  the  station,  ten 
and  one-half  acres;  the  Manitou  boulevard; 
the  boulevard  and  paaeo  to  Palmer  Park; 
the  Bear  Creek  and  North  Cheyenne  roads, 
the  Seven  Falls  and  Crystal  Park  trails;  the 
parking  of  a  part  of  Cascade  avenue — a  total 
of  1,343  acres  of  donated  parks  and  of  85 
miles  of  boulevards,  drives  and  trails.  And 
this  is  not  the  whole  story,  for  he  gave  not 
simply  the  land  but  the  finished  park  and 
drive.  On  one  park  alone  it  is  estimated 
that  he  expended  a  million  dollars  on  Im- 
provements, to  make  his  gift  to  the  city  com- 
plete. It  was  his  to  have  beautiful  dreams, 
with  the  means  to  bring  them  to  pass. 

CIVIC  CO-OPERATION 

Poughkeepsle,  N.  T.,  has  just  added  to  its 
parks  one  of  considerable  size  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  It  has  much  natural  beauty  and 
had  been  well  developed  as  a  former  private 


estate.  A  rather  interesting  situation  arose 
with  regard  to  this  park,  and  it  has  been 
admirably  handled.  As  is  frequently  the 
case  when  a  city  acquires  a  conveniently  lo- 
cated new  park,  a  number  of  societies,  each 
doing  good  work  and  each  believing  its  own 
work  of  the  utmost  importance  for  local 
betterment,  desired  that  a  portion  of  the 
tract  be  dedicated  to  its  purposes.  There 
seomed  to  be  danger  that  they  would  soon  be 
fighting  one  another,  and  that  the  societies 
and  the  park  would  suffer  m  consequence. 
Through  the  initiative  of  an  individual,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  interests  were 
brought  together,  and  after  consultation  a 
Joint  report  was  prepared  for  submission  to 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which  controls 
the  new  park.  This  report  recommended  a 
certain  apportionment  and  use  of  the  new 
park,  and  the  board,  recognizing  the  weight 
of  the  co-operative  recommendation,  has 
promised  to  adopt  it  as  far  as  possible.  The 
bodies  represented  at  the  conference  were 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Play- 
ground Association,  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  re- 
port that  private  generosity  will  assist  the 
board  by  providing  tho  means  with  which 
to  carry  out  some  of  the  recommendations. 
These  include,  among  other  things,  an 
athletic  ground,  a  playground  for  children, 
and  school  gardens.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
athletic  ground  be  available  afternoons  from 
the  close  of  school  until  about  five  o'clock 
and  on  Saturday  mornings  for  school  boys; 
and  that  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  from 
about  five  until  dark,  it  shall  "be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  working  people  who  have  been 
in  factory  and  store  during  the  day."  A 
committee  is  proposed  to  arrange  dates  for 
match  games  without  admission  charges. 

FRONT  YARD  PLANTING 

The  Springfield  Republican,  which  has  al- 
ways been  greatly  interested  in  the  beautify- 
ing of  the  city,  has  offered  this  spring  |200 
in  prizes  for  the  best  displays  of  flowers  and 
plants  in  the  front  yards  of  the  residents  of 
Springfield,  during  the  coming  summer  and 
tall.  The  Springfield  Amateur  Horticultural 
Society  has  formulated  tho  plans  and  will 
conduct  the  contest.  There  are  to  be  thirty- 
five  prizes,  and  as  lots  of  different  sizes  are 
to  be  in  different  classes,  and  as  the  im- 
provement effected  during  the  season  is  to 
be  a  great  factor,  the  comparatively  poor 
citizen  with  a  small  garden  will  have  Just  as 
good  a  chance  as  the  wealthy  citizen  with  a 
large  garden.  Allowance  will  also  be  made 
for  the  handicaps  inherent  in  certain  loca- 
tions. The  following  extract  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  committee  is  worth  repeat- 
ing: 

"On  a  lot  of  fifty  feet,  the  house  is  usually 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  sidewalk.  Small 
grounds  like  this  should  never  have  shrubs 
dotted  over  them  or  be  cut  up  with  beds,  as 
this  makes  the  front  yard  look  cluttered.  All 
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planting,  unless  It  be  of  trees,  should  be  close 
to  the  house  in  a  way  to  coyer  the  underpin- 
ning as  much  as  possible,  or  on  the  line  be- 
tween lots.  Shrubs  in  the  background,  with 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  bedding  plants 
and  annuals  in  front,  are  most  desirable.  If 
you  use  more  than  one  color,  avoid  those 
that  clash,  such  as  several  shades  of  red. 
Use  enough  white  to  bring  out  the  mixtui*e. 
The  massing  of  several  plants  of  one  color  is 
most  efTective.  If  you  use  yellow,  have  the 
plants  dwarf,  and  in  the  front;  If  blue  enters 
into  your  planting,  that  should  be  at  the  far- 
thest point.  Avoid  straight  lines  as  far 
as  possible;  graceful  curves  give  more  nat- 
ural effect  and  a  better  perspective." 

FINE  ARTS  COUNCIL 

The  editor  of  The  Architectural  Record, 
discussing  at  length  in  the  March  number 
of  that  magazine  the  National  Fine  Arts 
Council  appointed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the 
recent  Newlands  bill  for  tho  creation  of  a 
Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, explains  the  matter  so  well  that 
considerable  extracts  may  be  quoted.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  action  in  appointing  the  council 
was  denounced  by  his  opponents  as  illegal. 
Says  the  article:  ''It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
.  .  .  The  order  merely  means  that  adminis- 
trative officials,  subject  to  the  president's 
authority,  shall  take  the  expert  advice  of  the 
council  before  acting  on  any  matter  involv- 
ing a  question  of  aesthetic  propriety.  If  in 
any  particular  case  those  officials  are  acting 
by  virtue  of  a  law  which  leaves  them  no  dis- 
cretion, they  must,  of  course,  merely  do  what 
Congress  directs,  but  wherever  they  have  dis- 
cretion they  will  be  obliged  to  seek  expert 
advice."  As  to  tho  bill  to  create  a  fine  arts 
department,  the  editor  admitted  that  it  prob- 
ably had  no  chanco  to  pass  as  it  "implies  a 
violation  of  the  traditional  American  way  of 
dealing  with  such  matters."  The  measure 
"would  have  the  support  of  substantially 
every  Inhabitant  of  the  United  States  pos- 
sessing any  intelligent  interest  in  the  fine 
arts;  but  there  are  not  many  such  people. 
There  is  little  or  no  popular  recognition  in 
this  country  of  the  necessity  or  authority 
of  expert  supervision  of  all  action  involving 
questions  of  aesthetic  values.  A  body  of 
legislators,  which  would  be  willing  to  pay 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  very  best  engin- 
eering advice  about  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  or  a  dam,  complacently  ignores  the 
best  expert  advice  in  respect  to  a  design  or 
the  location  of  a  building,  even  when  it  can 
be  had  for  nothing."  This  puts  the  matter 
more  strongly  and  pessimistically  than  this 
department  would  have  put  it,  for  we  believe 
that  such  popular  appreciation  has  grown 
very  much  in  the  last  few  years;  but  there 
still  is  much  more  truth  in  it  than  is  desir- 
able, and  to  obtain  a  fine  arts  department 
for  the  government  there  will  be  needed  a 
long  and  patient  agitation  by  those  who  do 
believe  in  It. 

The  editor,  in  further  interesting  discus- 


sion, notes  that  from  1825  until  about  1880 
"public  art  in  the  United  ^States  waa  prac- 
tically dead."  During  this  long  period  there 
was  available  for  the  public  works  no  ex- 
pert aesthetic  taste  that  deserved  to  be  con- 
sulted. It  has  developed  rapidly  since  then, 
but  the  majority  of  congressmen  are  not 
in  close  enough  touch  with  artistic  affairs 
to  realize  this.  In  one  sense  the  condition, 
he  points  out,  is  not  a  bad  one  for  our  art 
*'In  the  future,  if  American  art  and  architec- 
ture want  more  emphatic  and  remunerative 
recognition,  there  is  but  one  way  to  obtain 
It,  and  that  is  the  same  old  way  of  contin- 
uing to  deserve  it.  The  situation  of  the  arts 
in  this  country  is  such  that  they  cannot 
count  upon  any  preference  which  they  do 
not  clearly  and  substantially  earn.  ...  As 
long  as  this  condition  lasts,  it  will  at  least 
1  eep  artists  on  their  mettle" — it  will  not 
encourage  degeneration. 

MUNICIPAL  ART,  CITY  PLANNING 

There  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  from  Blay 
3  to  May  16,  a  joint  exhibition  of  municipal 
art  and  city  planning.  It  is  to  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Popula- 
tion in  New  York,  and  will  be  held  in  the 
Twenty-second  Regiment  Armory.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive 
exhibition.  A  conference  will  be  a  feature 
of  its  opening  days. 

MINNEAPOLIS  SEEKS  PURE  WATER 

For  twenty  years  Minneapolis  has  been 
trying  to  decide  on  the  best  method  of  get- 
ting  pure  drinking  water.  During  that  time 
everybody  has  known  that  the  water  has 
been  impure.  The  Health  Department  has 
consistently  warned  tho  people  against  its 
use  and  private  water  companies  have  flour- 
ished and  waxed  fat.  It  is  estimated  that 
all .  the  way  from  $250,000  to  $500,000  Is 
spent  annually  by  the  consumers  who  are 
able  to  pay  for  spring  or  distilled  water 
brought  to  them  in  bottles  or  cans.  At  pres- 
ent the  general  supply  is  taken  from  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  as  more  industries 
planted  themselves  along  the  river  and  as 
the  population  grew,  the  water  became  more 
and  more  contaminated. 

The  water  committee  of  the  City  Council 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  get  at  a  solu- 
tion was  to  appoint  a  citizens'  committee. 
Accordingly  a  committee  of  seventeen  repre- 
senting various  commercial  and  public  im- 
provement associations  was  selected,  the 
representatives  acting  as  appointees  of  their 
respective  organizations.  Joseph  Chapman, 
Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank,  was  chosen  chairman  to 
settle  the  question.  Sessions  have  been 
held  three  afternoons  of  the  week  and 
to  them  have  been  invited  experts  from 
all  parts  of  Minnesota.  They  have  given 
their  opinions  on  the  various  proposals  that 
have  been  made  for  a  pure  water  supply — 
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sand  filtration,  mechanical  filtration,  arte- 
sian wells.  Lake  Superior  supply,  Mille  Lacs 
supply,  etc.  The  commission  has  already 
asked  the  Legislature  to  give  the  city  right 
to  issue  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  bondb  to 
be  used  as  a  beginning  in  carrying  out  any 
plan  that  may  be  finally  decided  upon. 

PLAYGROUNDS  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 

A  city  playground  commission  has  been 
organized  in  Minneapolis  to  study  the  whole 
<)ue8tion  of  playgrounds,  with  reference  to 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  city.  The 
commission  was  appointed  by  J.  E.  Northrup 
last  December  when  he  was  still  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Park  Board,  but  it  did 
not  organize  formally  until  March  11,  when 
Lester  Elwood,  a  prominent  business  man, 
was  made  president  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Winter, 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Woman^s  Club, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Committees  were  appointed  on  present 
provisions  and  plans  of  Minneapolis  Boards, 
etc;  provision  and  plans  in  other  cities; 
needs  of  Minneapolis  with  reference-  to  the 
future;  legal  aspects;  best  form  or  organiza- 
tion to  further  future  playground  develop- 
ment; finance. 

BETTER  BOSTON  PLANNED 

Boston  is  heading  off  a  possible  "Pitts- 
burgh Survey"  and  has  adopted  as  its  slo- 


gan, "Boston — 1915.  The  finest  city  in  the 
world.'*  Six  years  is  a  pretty  short  time  in 
which  to  carry  out  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram adopted  at  the  first  meeting  called  by 
a  few  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  city.  But 
those  back  of  the  movement  are  starting 
ahead  in  earnest.  Headquarters  for  "Boston 
1915"  have  been  established  at  20  Beacon 
street,  and  the  fact  that  400  attended  the  or- 
ganization meeting  in  the  City  Club  shows 
that  there  is  real  interest  in  the  project. 

It  is  not  alone  for  a  more  beautiful  city 
that  the  plan  provides.  It  includes  expert 
accounting  of  the  city  finances,  an  under- 
standing of  waste  and  losses,  "the  best  pub- 
lic health  body,"  careful  accounting  of  hu- 
man resources,  better  relations  between  city 
and  employes,  the  extension  of  present  and 
introduction  of  new  enterprises,  the  study 
and  betterment  of  New  England  as  a  whole, 
the  organization  of  a  great  system  of  pub- 
lic education,  an  intelligent  system  of  trans- 
portation, a  physically  perfect  city,  the  es- 
tablishment of  neighborhood  centers  with 
regular  courses  of  lectures,  the  extension  of 
nublic  library  branches,  more  music  for  pub- 
lic centers  and  pension  plans  for  incapaci- 
tated workers.  The  organization  meeting 
was  called  by  Edward  A.  Filene,  James  L. 
Richards,  James  J.  Star  row,  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis,  George  S.  Smith  and  Bernard  J.  Roth- 
well.  Every  branch  of  social  and  civic  en- 
deavor in  the  city  is  asked  to  Join  in  this 
movement  to  make  Boston  "the  finest  city 
In  the  world." 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  TO  MEET 

The  fldfth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  will  be  held  in  the  New  WiUard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  from  May  13  to 
15.  The  program  will  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions, some  of  which  will  meet  simultane- 
ously. The  sections  with  their  respective 
chairmen  are,  advisory  council,  Alexander  M. 
Wilson;  sociological,  John  M.  Glenn:  clin- 
ical and  climatological.  Dr.  Lawrason  Brown; 
pathological  and  bacteriological,  Dr.  A.  S. 
Warthin;  surgical.  Dr.  Rudolph  Matas;  tu- 
berculosis in  children,  Dr.  John  H.  Lowman; 
Dr.  George  M.  Kober  of  Washington  is  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements. 

PROGRESS  IN  PORTO  RICO 

Already  the  Spanish  exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  which  has  been 
touring  Porto  Rico  for  the  past  six  weeks,  is 
producing  results.     The  Legislative  Assem- 


bly of  the  island  has  passed  three  laws  which 
provide  for  the  careful  study  of  tuberculosis, 
as  well  as  for  the  treatment  of  indigent 
cases  of  this  disease.  One  of  the  laws  ap- 
propriates $22,800  to  be  expended  under  the 
director  of  health,  charities  and  corrections. 
113,800  of  this  sum  is  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment of  indigent  cases  recommended  to  the 
director  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  other  $9,000  is  to  establish 
and  maintain  seven  state  tuberculosis  dis- 
rcnsaries  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  island. 
Each  of  the  dispensaries  will  have  sufficient 
nurses  for  home  visiting.  One  of  the  other 
acts  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  "trop- 
ical and  transmissible  disease  service," 
which  bureau  Is  to  conduct  an  educational 
campaign  against  communicable  diseases,  par- 
ticularly uncinariasis  (tropical  anaemia) 
and  tuberculosis.  By  the  third  act,  the  com- 
missioner of  education  is  instructed  to  pro- 
vide material  for  teaching  the  salient  facts 
concerning  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
and  uncinariasis  in  the  public  schools. 
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WHITE  HAVEN'S  REPORT 

Heporta  Bubmitted  by  the  treasurer  and 
secretary  of  the  Freo  Hoepltal  for  Poor  Con- 
sumptives at  White  Haven,  Pa.,  show  that 
the  sanatorium  admitted  648  caaea  during 
the  year  19l)S,  and  has  at  present  212  caseB. 
In  one  year,  tlie  enormous  total  of  2]S,660 
quarts  of  milk  and  43S,360  eK&a  were  con- 
snined.  More  than  (20,000  has  been  spent 
during  the  year  Id  building,  while  mainten- 
ance has  cost  (84,000.  The  hospital  faces 
a  deficit  of  tl4,000.  After  June  1,  It  will 
have  DO  more  free  beds. 

HALF  MILE  OF  PUBLICITY 

Consumption  la  receiving  nearly  one-half 
mile  ol  publicity  a  week,  Is  the  unique  state- 
ment made  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercutosla. 
According  to  somo  recent  statistics  compiled 
by  that  body,  the  various  Dewspapera  of  the 
UDJted  States  printed  articles  concerning 
tuberculosis,  which,  when  measured,  amount- 
ed to  over  50,000  column  Inches  of  space  In 
two  weeks. 

The  investigation  which  the  national  asso- 
ciation conducted  Included  all  the  dally  and 
weekly  newspapers  throughout  the  tjulted 
States  as  well  as  some  of  the  larger  Jour- 
nals and  magazines.  In  the  two  weeits  taken 
as  a  standard.  It  was  found  that  B1,55T  col- 
umn Inches  of  space  were  devoted  to  the 
subject.  If  ail  this  matter  were  gathered 
together  at  one  time,  it  would  make  a  news- 
paper the  ordinary  size  of  369  pages  printed 
solid,  without  any  advertisements.  If  It 
were  arranged  in  one  long  chain.  It  would 
make  a  single  column  of  four-fiftha  of  a  mile 
long  and  two  and  one-quarter  Inches  wide. 

BALTIMORE'S  MUNICIPAL  NURSES 

In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Maryland 
Association  tor  the  Prevention  and  Relief 
of  Tuberculosis,  seconded  by  the  Federated 
Charities,  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities. 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the  Instruc- 
tive Visiting  Nurse  Association  and  various 
philanthropic  and  commercial  organizations 
of  Baltimore,  the  Board  of  Estimates  of  that 
city,  has  made  an  appropriation  of  fl.SOO 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  for  the  Health 
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Department  of  the  city  to  employ  two  nurses 
whose  duties  shall  be  to  supervise  the  work 
of  the  sub-division  of  fumigation  of  the  de- 
partment In  all  houaes  and  apartments  pre- 
viously occupied  by  consumptives.  The  ap- 
propriation Is  only  for  the  rest  of  the  pres- 
ent Qscal  year,  ending  In  July.  At  the  time 
the  appropriation  was  made,  the  commis- 
sioner of  health  Stated  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mates that  he  would  Include  in  his  budget 
for  1910  a  much  larger  amount  for  the  em- 
ployment of  nurses.  The  intention  Is  that 
aa  floon  as  possible  the  city  shall  undertake 
the  entire  superrlslon  of  registered  consump- 
tives in  their  homes,  which  work  has  beeo 
carried  on  by  the  voluntary  activities  of  the 
Maryland  association  and  the  Instructive 
Visiting  Nurse  Association.  Other  cities  In 
the  United  States  now  employing  nurses  to 
supervise  consumptives  at  home  are:  Louis- 
ville, Jersey  City,  Cincinnati,  Carlisle,  Pa.; 
Allegheny,  Pa.;  Richmond.  Va.;  Peoria.  111.; 
Oakland,  Cal.;  Loa  Angeles,  Savannah,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  Indianapolis.  Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse,  Yonlters.  Woonsochet,  Oklahoma 
City,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Schenectady.  Boston,  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Dayton, 
and  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRIZES  FOR  STAMP  DESIGNS 

The  design  for  the  1909  Christmas  stamp 
to  be  used  In  the  crusade  against  tuberculo- 
sis has  been  thrown  open  to  public  competi- 
tion by  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  of- 
fers a  series  of  cash  prizes.  1100,  f50,  |2S, 
and  several  of  (ID  In  a  contest  ending  May 
15.  Besides  the  three  main  awards,  prizes 
of  |10  will  be  given  for  other  designs,  not 
to  exceed  ten  In  number,  to  be  retained  by 
the  Red  Cross  as  its  property.  Designs  may 
be  submitted  In  two  or  three  colors,  the 
ground-work  not  being  considered  an  applied 
color.  It  Is  preferred  that  the  background 
of  the  stamp  shall  be  white,  and  that  the  em- 
blem of  the  Red  Cross  appear  prominently 
In  the  design.  The  Red  Cross  Is  a  Qreek 
cross,  made  up  of  five  equal  squares,  and 
this  proportion  must  be  strictly  observed  In 
the  designs  submitted.  The  wording  Is  to 
be  "American  Red  Cross.  1S09.  Merry  Christ- 
mas. Happy  New  Year."  The  flntshed  size 
of  the  stamp  shall  be  seven-eighths  of  an 
Inch   square.     The   designs  submitted   may 
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be  larger,  but  must  not  exceed  ttaree  IncIieB 
square.  The  name  of  the  artist  must  be 
written  on  the  back  ot  the  design,  but  must 
not  be  visible  anywhere  In  the  design  or  on 
the  face  thereof. 

Designs  may  be  submitted  to  Charles  L. 
Magee,  secretary  American  Red  Cross,  State 
War  and  Navy  Department  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C..  or  to  the  secretary  of  any 
Red  Cross  state  branch.  The  competition 
closes  at  G  r.  m.  May  IS.  The  designs  will 
be  examined  by  an  associate  committee  ot 
artists,  and  a  public  exhibition  will  probably 
be  held  afterwards  In  Washington.  The  com- 
mittee which  formulated  the  plan  consists 
of  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Washington,  D. 
C:  Miss  Emily  P.  Blssell,  Delaware;  Mrs. 
William  K.  Draper,  New  York;  Major  Gen- 
eral George  W.  Davis,  Washington  and  Jos- 
eph A.  Stelnmetz,  Pennsylvania. 

AN  EASTER  STAMP 

The  Michigan  State  Association  for  the 
Prevention  and  Relief  of  Tuberculosis  has 
decided  to  Issue  an  Easter  tuberculosis 
stamp,  similar  to  the  one  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Red  Cross.  The  stamp  exhibits  prom- 
inently the  blue  star,  the  emblem  of  the  as- 
sociation. There  will  be  two  classes  of 
stamps,  one  for  one  cent,  and  the  other  for 
five  cents.    The  latter  Is  embossed. 

MARYLAND'S  SANATORIUM 

The  second  annual  report  ot  tho  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium  at  Sabillasville,  shows  that  the 
Institution,  commenced  In  19Q6,  has  now  a 


capacity  ot  180  out  ot  the  250  for  which  the 
plans  called.  The  Institution  when  com- 
pleted will  cost  about  »300,000.  The  eight 
pavlllions  now  finished  house  ISO  patients 
and  the  infirmary  has  accommodation  for 
twenty  more.  All  the  administration  and 
service  buildings  have  been  completed. 

CHANGES  IN  KENTUCKY 

By  the  adoption  of  amended  articles  of  In- 
corporation, the  name  of  the  Kentucky 
Anti-Tuberculosis     Association      has     been 

changed  to  the  I-oulBvllle  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association.  The  worh  of  the  newly  christ- 
ened organization  will  be  confined  to  LiOulB- 
vllle  and  Jefferson  county,  where  active 
steps  for  an  educational  work  have  already 
been  undertaken  under  the  new  plan. 

The  Tuberculosis  Dispensary  operated 
since  Its  Institution  by.  the  Kentucky  asso- 
ciation has  been  taken  over  by  the  Board  ot 
Tuberculosis  Hospital  and  enlarged,  and  Is 
now  doing  more  effective  work  than  over  be- 
fore. The  new  municipal  sanatorium  of  the 
Board  of  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Is  now  under 
construction,  and  after  Its  completion  the 
dispensary  Is  expected  to  prove  a  very  val- 
uable adjunct  In  securing  eligible  patients 
for  treatment  at  the  hospital.  The  new  san- 
atorium, which  will  begin  operation  with  160 
beds  Is  to  bo  maintained  by  the  municipality 
and  the  county. 

At  an  early  date  an  organization  will  be 
effected  for  work  through  the  state.  The 
form  will  probably  be  either  that  of  a  Ken- 
tucky association  or  federation  of  associa- 
tions In  the  state.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  only  two  other  organizations    In    the 
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state,  one  at  Lexington  and  one  at  Latonia, 
both  of  which  are  putting  forth  their  main 
efforts  In  an  educational  way  through  the 
dissemination  of  literature  and  through  leo> 
tures. 

EMPLOYERS  GIVE  TREATMENT 

Employers  In  more  than  twenty  manufac- 
turlng  concerns  In  Worcester  county,  Mass., 
employing  over  12,000  hands,  have  agreed  to 
pay  for  three  months'  treatment  at  the  Rut- 
land State  Sanatorium  of  any  of  their  work- 
ers contracting  tuberculosis.  Some  of  the 
firms  have  also  offered  to  pay  to  the  families 
of  persons  In  the  sanatorium  the  regular 
wages  of  the  patient,  while  he  is  incapaci- 
tated. Dr.  Melyen  G.  Overlook  of  Worcester, 
himself  a  large  manufacturer,  has  been  the 
leader  in  securing  this  co-operation  of  em- 
ployers. 

ALL  GEORGIA  CAMPAIGN 

After  three  months  of  stirring  times  In 
Florida,  the  tuberculosis  exhibit  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  has  gone  to  Georgia, 
and  has  begun  its  "all  Georgia  campaign." 
The  exhibit  opened  in  Atlanta,  where  it  was 
greeted  with  great  enthusiasm. 

In  connection  with  the  Florida  campaign 
several  "one  day  institutes"  on  tuberculosis 
held  in  different  cities,  where  it  was  found 
impossible  to  send  the  exhibit,  proved  of 
great  value.  A  unique  but  helpful  result  of 
the  work  in  Florida  was  the  organization  of 
a  "Don't  Spit  League"  among  the  soldiers 
at  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  at  Fort  Baran- 
cas. 

BRAZIL  IN  THE  FIGHT 

Among  the  appropriations  In  the  Brazilian 
budget  may  be  noted  something  over  $50,000 
for  various  institutions  engaged  in  fighting 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  Brazil.  This 
national  appropriation  is  supplemental  to 
state  and  municipal  appropriations  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  is  designed  to  aid  particu- 
lar institutions  which  otherwise  are  without 
necessary  support.  The  fact  that  one  per- 
son out  of  every  five  dying  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
a  city  of  the  best  sanitary  conditions,  dies 
of  tuberculosis,  indicates  the  need  of  aggres- 
sive action. 

WAKING  UP  IN  NEWARK 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  organized 
recently  in  Newark,  has  procured  tempo- 
rary headquarters  on  Cedar  street,  and  has 
engaged  Fred  J.  Wort  as  executive  secretary. 
A  campaign  of  education  will  be  begun  at 
once.     A  study  is  being  made  of  the  deaths 


from  tuberculosis  for  the  past  five  years,, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  "plague 
spots"  of  the  city.  The  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  has  superseded  the  former  Com- 
mittee on  the  Prevention  of  Tubercnlosla 
The  chairman  is  ex-Governor  Franklin  J. 
Murphy.  The  Health  Department  la  oo-ope- 
rating  with  the  conunlttee,  and  has  passed 
a  stringent  registration  ordinance,  requiring 
that  tuberculosis  cases  be  reported  and  giv- 
ing the  health  authorities  power  to  isolate 
in  hospitals  all  cases  that  do  not  comply  with 
the  regulations. 

BAR  POOR  CONSUMPTIVES 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Char- 
ity Conference  Committee  of  Los  Angeles, 
formal  notice  will  be  served  on  charitable 
organizations  and  physicians  In  the  Bast  and 
Southeast  that  Indigents  in  advanced  stages 
of  tuberculosis,  if  shipped  to  Los  Angeles 
county,  will  be  promptly  sent  back  to  the 
points  from  which  they  came.  For  some 
time,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  physicians 
and  various  organizations  In  the  East '  to 
send  dying  consumptives  to  California,  the 
Southwest,  or  Colorado.  As  no  climate  will 
cure  such  cases,  If  Indigent,  they  at  once 
become  public  charges.  The  Los  Angeles  or- 
ganizations feel  they  are  taking  a  measure 
which  is  not  only  self-protective  but  also 
humane  to  the  patient  Since  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  climate  Is  not  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis, 
there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  shipping  indi- 
gent cases  thousands  of  miles  away,  when 
they  stand  a  better  chance  for  cure  at  home. 

NEGRO  LEAGUES  IN  SOUTH 

A  movement  recently  Inaugurated  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
anti-tuberculosis  leagues  among  the  Negroes 
of  the  South  is  meeting  with  considerable 
success.  State  leagues  have  already  been 
formed  in  Georgia  and  Virginia.  The 
scheme,  which  is  being  carried  out  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  national  association,  has 
for  its  basis  the  rallying  of  the  Negro's 
anti-tuberculosis  efforts  around  his  church. 
The  plan  contemplates  a  state  league  with 
local  branches  in  connection  with  the  various 
Negro  churches,  the  pastor  being  selected  In 
each  community  as  the  leader  of  the  league. 

An  attractive  certificate  granting  member- 
ship in  the  state  league  is  given  to  each  per- 
son Joining  a  local  league.  The  certificates 
state  simple  rules  for  the  prevention  of  con- 
sumption, and  are  meant  to  be  framed  by 
the  member  and  hung  where  he  can  always 
see  them.  Surgeon  C.  P.  Wertenbaker  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service  is  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing the  state  and  local  leagues. 


KALAMAZOO  TUBERCULOSIS  CAMf . 


KALAMAZOO'S  CAMP 

Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  liae  bad  in  operation 
■inoe  Auemt  a  campfor  tuberculous  patleets 
wbtch  iB  trpical  (d  tbe  InexpensfTe  but  Very 
eHectlve  tittle  health  plants  vblch  are  sprlng- 
ins  up  la  ever?  part  of  tbe  country.  Not  a 
dajr  psaB«a,  It  la  stated,  bnt  one  ol  them  IB 
opened  or  sntiounced. . 

Ponds  tor  the  Kalamazoo  camp  and  for 
the  salary  of  the  nurse  were  raised  by  sub- 
scrlptioa  and  by  a  "Blue  Star  Day."  and  al- 
ready it  has  proved  bo  successful  that  a  per- 
manently usefn!  career  Is  assured. 

Interest  in  the  tuberculosis  campaign  waa 
flrsr  aroused  at  &  public  meeting  which  was 
addressed  by  Dtb.  Warthin,  Jennings  and 
Vaughn  of  the  UnlTerstty  of  Michigan.  Later 
K  society  was  formed  with  Dr.  Herman  Ob- 
trander,  of  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
as  president,  and  Dr.  David  J.  Levy  as  sec- 
retary. 

NINETEEN  ACRES  FOR  CAMPS 

The  Boston  Association  for  the  Kellef  and 
Control  of  Tuberculosis  has  received  from 
James  M.  Prendergast  of  that  city  the  gift 
of  nineteen  acres  of  land,  located  In  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city,  near  the  Hyde  Park  line. 
The  tract  Is  well  wooded  and  has  a  good 
water  snpply.  It  is  valued  at  fl6.000.  The 
association  proposes  to  use  It  during  the 
coming  summer  for  day  and  night  camps. 

KANSAS  CITY  STIRRED 

Forty-fire  thousand  people  attended  the 
exhibit  of  tbe  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  wblcb 
recently  closed  a  ten  days'  stay  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  As  a  result  of  the  exhibit,  over 
2G0  members  were  added  to  the  Kansas  City 
association,  and  the  whole  tuberculosis  move> 
ment  was  given  such  a  decided  impetus,  that 
the  city  authorities  are  taking  action. 

WANT  A  "SPIT  WARDEN" 


ties  to  appoint  a  special  "spit  warden"  whose 
sole  duty  would  be  to  look  for  violators  of 
the  antl-splttlng  ordinance.  In  St.  Louis, 
Where  such  offlcors  have  been  employed  tor 
some  time,  the  fines  collected  by  these  speclsJ 
policemen  more  than  pay  their  salaries. 

CLEVELAND  WILL  VOTE 

An  organized  campaign  In  the  Interest  of 
tbe  bond  Issue  for  building  a  tuberculosis 
sanatorium  Is  now  In  progress  under  tho 
direction  of  the  Antl-TuberculosIs  League  of 
Cleveland.'  The  bond  Issue  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  taxpayers  at  a  special  election  on 
April  SO.  The  amount  proposed  Is  1260,000, 
which  will  provide  facilities  for  tbe  care 
of  400  or  more  patients.  A  site  has  already 
been  provided  at  Warrenevllle.  Churches, 
lodges,  labor  unions,  social  clubs,  and  Civic 
and  philanthropic  bodies  of  all  kinds  are 
electioneering  for  the  bond  issue. 

PROVIDE  TENTS  AT  HOME 

The  tuberculosis  department  of  the  King's 
Daughters  Union  of  Mollne,  111.,  is  carrying 
on  an  active  work  In  that  city.  With  funds 
raised  from  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  stamps, 
the  union  will  provide  tents  for  tuberculous 
patients  at  one  dollar  a  month  Including  the 
furnlBbingB  where  the  patient  desires  It.  A 
visiting  nurse  In  co-operation  with  the 
Health  Department  will  give  Mollne  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  home  treatment 

PHIPPS  INSTITUTE  NEW  SITE 

A  new  Bite  for  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute 
(or  the  Study,  Treatment  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  has  been  purchased  at  Addison 
and  Lombard  streets,  Philadelphia.  Build- 
ings will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 

ST.  LOUIS'S  SECOND  COMMISSION 

The  bills  of  tho  first  Tuberculosis  Commis- 
sion of  St.  Louis  providing  for  a  second  com- 
mission and  a  complete  municipal  system  of 
Institutions  have  been  vetoed  by  Mayor 
Wells. 
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VIRGINIA'S  SANATORIUM 

"Catawba  Sanatorium"  at  Catawba,  Roan- 
oke county,  Va.,  is  the  name  of  the  new  Vir- 
j^inia  State  Sanatorium  for  Incipient  Tubeiv 
culosis,  which  has  boen  opened.  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Williams  is  the  superintendent  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  has  been  remodelled  from 
buildings  formerly  used  for  summer  resort 
purposes. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  in  Jamestown,  N. 
Y.,  to  arouse  interest  in  the  crusade  against 
consumption,  addresses  were  given  in  En- 
glish, Swedish,  Italian,  and  Albanian. 

The  first  half  year's  work  of  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Dispensary  of  Schenectady 
shows  a  wide  range  of  activity  and  a  large 
amount  of  positive  good  accomplished. 

The  Delaware  Legislature  has  passed  a 
bill  providing  a  dispensary  in  each  of  the 
three  counties  of  the  state  and  appropriating 
115,000  for  that  purpose. 

A  feature  of  the  tuberculosis  exhibit  which 
the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Relief  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  is  giving  at  901 
Olive  street,  is  a  model  of  the  cells  in 
prisons  B,  G  and  D  of  the  Missouri  State 
Penitentiary.  The  model  is  four  by  seven 
and  one  half  feet  wide,  and  about  seven  and 
one-half  feet  high.  The  doorway  is  but  four 
feet  high  by  two  wide.  There  is  no  open- 
ing but  the  door. 

Representative  Bennett  of  New  York  has 
written  a  letter  to  President  Taft  suggesting 
that  a  vacancy  in  the  classified  civil  service 
occasioned  by  tuberculosis  should  be  filled 
by  a  member  of  the  patient's  family,  such 
person,  regardless  of  his  standing  on  the 
list,  to  serve  during  the  time  the  tuber- 
culous patient  is  under  treatment. 

The  Eudowood  Sanatorium  at  Towson, 
Md.,  has  opened  a  school  for  the  special 
training  of  tuberculosis  nurses.  A  similar 
school  is  conducted  at  the  Free  Hospital  for 
Poor  Consumptives,  White  Haven,  Pa. 

In  a  recent  raid  on  the  spitters  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  the  police  arrested,  among  others, 
a  prominent  New  York  county  assemblyman. 
A  citizen  who  had  previously  been  arrested 


reported  the  policeman  who  had  arrested 
him  for  spitting. 

In  addition  to  their  Tuberculosis  Sanator- 
ium at  Colorado  Springs,  the  Modem  Wood- 
nen  of  America  are  also  conducting  an  active 
educational  campaign  against  consumption 
among  their  million  members.  13.6  per  cent 
of  the  death  claims  paid  by  this'  order  last 
year  were  from  tuberculosis. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bull  of  New  York,  widow  of  the 
late  Dr.  Bull,  has  announced  that  she  will 
erect  a  special  tuberculosis  hospital  as  a 
memorial  to  her  late  husband. 

The  Post  Office  Department  of  Canada  an- 
nounces that  it  has  under  consideration  a 
proposition  to  issue  a  special  postal  stamp 
in  aid  of  the  tuberculosis  campaign. 

The  Jewish  Consumptives'  Relief  Society, 
which  has  just  completed  five  years  of  work, 
has  grown  from  an  organization  starting 
with  a  dollar  to  one  with  an  annual  income 
of  more  than  $61,000. 

Congress  has  granted  $376,000  for  exten- 
sive improvemcmts  at  the  United  States 
Army  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  at  Fort  Bay- 
ard, N.  Mex. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  recently  issued,  11.2  per  cent  of  all 
the  deaths  in  the  registration  area  were 
caused  by  tuberculosis. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  two  New 
Jersey  cities,  Plainfield  and  Elizabeth,  to 
raise  money  to  conduct  a  day  camp  during 
the  coming  summer. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Assembly  empowering  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  of  the  state  of  New 
York  "to  lease  farm  lands  and  buildings 
thereon  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experi- 
ments and  investigations  to  ascertain  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  bovine  tuber- 
culosis, and  making  an  appropriation  there- 
for." 

Owing  to  the  objection  of  surrounding 
property  owners,  the  Pasadena  Health  Camp 
has  been  removed  to  a  tract  of  240  acres  sit- 
uated at  Millard's  Canyon,  four  miles  out  of 
Pasadena. 

A  State  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  has 
been  formed  in  North  Dakota,  with  Dr.  J. 
D.  Grassick,  state  health  officer,  as  president, 
and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Quain  of  Bismarck,  as  sec- 
retary. 


THE  DELINQUENT 

SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS,  Department  Editor 


THE  NEW  MINNESOTA  STATE  PRISON 

For  many  years  both  Warden  Henry 
Wolfer  of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison  and 
the  Board  of  Control  have  felt  the  need  of 
a  new  and  better  located  prison.  Warden 
Wolfer  felt  that  the  prison  should  be  on  a 
large  tract  of  land  a  part  of  which  should 
be  operated  as  a  farm.  In  1905,  after  a  few 
years  of  agitation,  the  Legislature  passed  an 


item  in  the  general  appropriation  bill  for 
the  purchase  of  a  site.  Final  action  was  not 
secured,  however,  until  an  effective  cam- 
paign had  been  made  through  the  state. 
This  was  necessary  to  secure  popular  sup- 
port for  levying  the  tax  to  be  imposed  from 
year  to  year.  The  success  of  the  work  is 
seen  in  the  Legislature's  appropriation  of 
$2,250,000.  From  a  description  of  the  new 
prison,  written  by  Warden  Wolfer  for  the 
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StUIwater  DaiJy  Oaeette  the  folIowlDg  ac- 
count Is  condensed : 

Tbe  new  prison  Is  located  tvo  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  the  old  Institution  on  a 
heauttful  plateau  overlooking  the  St.  Croix 
river.  The  grouDds  have  an  elevation  ot 
about  fortr  feet  above  the  river.  The  prleon 
farm  contains  160  acres;  the  prison  enclo- 
sure proper  twenty-two  acres.  Water  Is  fur- 
nished Irom  springs  flowing  by  gravity  to 
the  prison  grounds.  The  supply  from  these 
springs  averages  nearly  ono  and  one  half 
million  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours; 
probably  about  twice  the  quantity  the  prison 
will  ever  require.  A  larger  reservoir  of  con- 
crete will  be  constrncted.  The  sewer  and 
drain  systom  Is  to  be  built  on  modern  sani- 
tary lines. 

The  walls  on  the  north,  west  and  south 
Bides  of  the  prison  will  be  of  re-enforced 
coDcrete  with  artistic  panel  facing  and  trlm- 
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med  with  pressed  brick.  The  prison  yard 
will  enclose  twenty-two  acres.  On  the  east 
side  the  grounds  will  be  enclosed  by  the 
administration  building  and  the  two  large 
coll  houses  A  and  B,  fltretchlng  1,000  feet 
across  the  front  of  the  grounds. 

The  location  of  the  other  buildings  Is  seen 
by  the  ground  plan  which  accompanies  this 
article.  It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  two 
main  cell  blocks  have  an  outside  corridor, 
the  supplementary  cell  houses  D  and  E  are 
to  be  built  with  the  central  corridors.  The 
axis  of  the  cell  buildings  and  workshops 
runs  north  and  south  so  that  abundant  sun- 
light Is  furnished  on  the  east  and  west.  The 
prison  la  to  be  fitted  up  with  every  convene 
lence.  Including  school  rooms    and    lectum 

The  power  plant  is  to  be  centrally  located. 
The  heating  and  ventilation  ot  tbe  buildings 
will  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  fan  sys- 
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tern.  Storage  vaults  with  a  capacity  for 
two  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  provided. 
Railroad  tracks  and  switches  pass  through 
the  grounds  from  north  to  south. 

Warden  Wolfer  says  that  the  plans  are  In 
line  with  the  best  thought  of  modern  prison 
architecture  and  that  when  completed  the 
prison  will  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  mod- 
ern in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world.  The  buildings  will  be  plain,  substan- 
tial and  comfortable  and  strictly  fireproof. 
All  the  laws  and  rules  for  obtaining  the  best 
hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  will  be 
carefully  followed,  and  yet  there  will  be  no 
extravagant  expenditure  or  unnecessary  de- 
lay. 

The  warden  thus  sums  up  the  advantages 
and  prospects  of  the  institution: 

"When  the  new  prison  is  completed  and 
the  farm  machinery  plant  has  reached  the 
same  stage  of  efficiency  and  organization  as 
the  twine  plant,  which  is  at  its  maximum  of 
capacity  and  organization,  tho  state  will  do 
a  business  aggregating  probably  not  far 
from  three  million  dollars  a  year.  Upon  this 
amount  of  business  the  state  ought  easily 
to  realize  a  profit  of  $300,000  a  year,  at  least, 
until  enough  is  made  to  handle  the  growing 
industry  without  borrowing  money,  and 
enough  besides  to  pay  back  to  the  state  all 
the  money  it  appropriated  to  build  the 
prison.  If  worked  out  along  this  line  the 
benefits  to  the  state  and  the  taxpayers  and 
to  the  unfortunate  inmates,  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

"First — The  state  will  have  solved  the  con- 
vict labor  problem  on  a  broad  gauged  and 
humanitarian  basis,  and  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory manner  than  in  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  It  will  result  in  the  largest  degree  of 
mechanical  training  for  the  unfortunate  con- 
vict at  the  minimum  of  competition  with 
honest  labor  on  the  outside,  in  that  the  two 
industries  selected  are  not  carried  on  in  our 
state. 

"Second. — The  products  of  this  labor  are 
handled  and  distributed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  and  the  taxpayers  of  our  own 
state 

"Thlrd.—The  Institution  will  have  built 
itself;  the  industries  will  have  sustained 
themselves  during  the  period  of  their  re- 
spective growths  and  development,  so  that 
in  the  end  the  new  institution  will  be  fully 
paid  for  and  always  more  than  self-sustain- 
ing. 

"Fourth — There  will  be  a  new,  modern, 
up-to-date  prison,  a  modern  up-to-date  twine 
factory,  a  modern  up-to-date  farm  machinery 
plant,  in  which  to  house  and  employ  all  of 
the  state's  prisoners  under  modern.  UD-to-date 
methods,  with  funds  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness without  cost  to  the  state  or  to  its  tax- 
payers." 

THE  PAROLE  SYSTEM  IN  ILLINOIS 

Two  bills  have  been  prepared  by  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago  and  submitted  to  the 


Legislature  to  extend  and  systematize  the 
parole  law  in  that  state.  They  provide  for 
a  board  of  parole.  At  present  parole  is 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Pardons  to  which 
will  be  left,  as  heretofore,  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  a  pardoning  body.  The  new  law  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  by  the  government 
of  three  members  of  whom  one  at  least 
shall  be  a  lawyer.  Each  is  to  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  $4,000  with  $1,000  ad- 
ditional for  the  president.  The  board  is  to 
sit  every  three  months  to  hear  applications 
for  pardon  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  governor,  but  it  is  to  meet  every 
month  as  a  board  of  parole.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law  there  is  only  one  parole  agent  for 
each  penitentiary.  The  pending  bills  would 
authorize  the  board  of  parole  to  appoint  a 
chief  parole  agent  and  as  many  other  agents, 
not  exceeding  one  for  each  fifty  paroled  pris- 
oners, as  it  deemed  necessary.  Tho  parole 
agents,  instead  of  the  sheriffs  in  the  various 
counties  where  paroled  prisoners  find  em- 
ployment, would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
reporting  to  the  board  on  the  conduct  of 
these  men. 

If  these  bills  pass,  Illinois  will  have  a 
larger  number  of  parole  officers  than  any 
other  state.  Local  papers  are  raising  the 
question  whether  the  law  makes  adequate 
provision  for  the  selection  of  proper  persons 
for  this  important  duty. 

END  OF  CONVICT  LEASE  IN  GEORGIA 

When  we  remember  that  an  English  phil- 
anthropist, Oglethorpe,  laid  the  foundations 
of  Georgia  and  that  the  welfare  and  the 
reformation  of  prisoners  had  a  large  place 
in  his  benevolent  ideas,  it  is  the  more  re- 
grettable that  for  forty  years  or  more  the 
state  should  have  been  afflicted  by  the  lease 
system.  But  this  abomination  has  at  last 
come  to  an  end.  The  readers  of  The  Subvet 
were  kept  informed  last  year  of  the  progress 
of  the  legislative  investigation  and  of  the 
final  enactment  of  the  law  abolishing  the 
system.  This  law  has  just  gone  into  effect. 
The  practice  of  leasing  convicts  was  legal- 
ized slavery  and  illegal  graft.  The  new  law 
may  not  be  an  ideal  one,  but  it  is  a  great 
step  in  advance.  It  was  absolutely  neces* 
sary  to  put  an  end  to  tho  corruption  which 
made  the  leases  a  source  of  profit  to  private 
contractors. 

The  weakness  of  the  new  regime  is  that 
convicts  are  turned  back  to  county  control 
to  be  worked  on  the  road  or  other  public 
works,  but  prisoners  may  be  assigned  from 
one  county  to  another  by  application  to  the 
Prison  Commission.  County  control  in 
the  North  has  proved  utterly  inefficient  anfl 
it  is  not  likely  to  prove  wholly  satisfactory 
in  the  South.  It  is,  however,  vastly  better 
than  turning  prisoners  over  to  private  con- 
trol. The  new  system  went  into  operation 
April  1,  and  the  convicts  who  were  returned 
to  the  counties  welcomed  the  new  era  with 
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hymns  and  prayers.  Georgia  In  addition 
to  its  state  farm  is  to  have  a  central  peniten- 
tiary, and  is  also  to  erect  in  different  parts 
of  tbe  state  suitable  buildings  on  farm  lands 
for  the  safekeeping  and  care  of  felons  not 
worked  by  the  counties. 


PRISON  CONGESTION  IN  NEW  YORK 

Sing  Sing  Prison  is  overcrowded.  The 
same  condition  is  reported  at  the  Blackwell's 
Island  Penitentiary  where  a  recent  census 
showed  U19  men  and  eighty-three  women. 
This  is  far  above  the  average.  Elmira  Re- 
formatory and  the  Workhouse  at  Blackwell's 
Island  are  also  overcrowded.  On  the  other 
hand  the  number  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial 
at  the  Tombs  Is  the  lowest  in  several  years, 
being  on  March  27  but  600. 

Judge  Warren  W.  Foster,  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  who  has  had  long  experi- 
ence in  the  criminal  courts,  of  whose  Judges 
he  is  the  dean,  said  in  an  interview  with  a 
reporter  of  the  New  York  WorW: 

"The  fact  that  our  prisons  are  overcrowded 
shows  only  this  and  nothing  more:  that  the 
prison  population  is  keeping  pace  pari  passu 
with  the  growth  of  the  country.  More  peo- 
ple, more  criminals.  But  to  the  one  who 
looks  below  the  surface  it  shows  also  that 


our  system  of  penology  is  a  failure,  and  that 
instead  of  punishing  for  crime  and  attempt- 
ing to  'make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime/ 
we  should  make  the  punishment  work  for 
the  reformation  of  the  offender. 

"District-Attorney  Jerome,  in  argument 
before  me  recently,  said  he  believed  no  man 
was  improved  by  imprisonment.  He  was 
right. 

"The  probation  law,  holding  the  offender 
in  terrorem,  is  far  more  beneficent  and  effec- 
tive in  many  cases.  Most  men  of  incurable 
criminal  tendencies  must  be  locked  up  as 
we  chain  up  savage  beasts,  but  the  average 
first  offender,  if  dealt  with  intelligently,  can 
be  reformed,  as  statistics  and  experience 
show. 

"What  happens  to  the  average  offender? 
He  is  indicted  for  a  felony.  To  get  rid  of 
the  case  the  court  offers  to  accept  a  plea  of 
misdemeanor.  He  is  then  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, where  he  is  educated  in  crime,  or 
sentence  is  suspended.  The  power  to  inflict 
sentence  expires  in  a  year.  The  court  can- 
not inflict  a  sentence  of  more  than  a  year, 
and  the  defendant  is  willing  to  take  the 
chance.  If  he  were  convicted  of  a  felony 
and  had  ten  years  of  imprisonment  suspend- 
ed like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  his  head, 
he  would  be  made  to  realize  that  crime 
should  not  be  committed.' 
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ORGANIZED  CHARITY 

FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN,  Department  Editor 


CHICAGO  RELIEF  AND  AID  SOCIETY 

The  fifty-first  annual  report  of  the  Chicago 
Relief  and  Aid  Society,  that  for  190S,  covjsrs 
a  wide  field,  epitomized  in  a  foreword  head- 
ed Significant  Events  of  the  Year,  a  part  of 
which  is  here  printed. 

"The  work  of  the  society  increased  over 
previous  year  by  more  than  100  per  cent; 
20.000  persons  aided;  $68,400  spent  in  the 
work. 

"Conferences  of  executives  of  different 
charities  called  by  the  society  led  to  gather- 
ing information  through  the  Association  of 
Commerce  as  to  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  to  the  creation  of  the  Business 
Men's  Relief  Oommittee. 

"Co-operated  with  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House,  the  mayor  and  other  public  officials 
in  working  out  plans  for  increasing  facilities 
for  the  care  of  homeless  men. 

''Family  men  given  relief  through  employ- 
ment; streets  cleaned;  vacant  lots  made 
available  for  playgrounds. 

"Mary  Crane  Nursery  opened.  Cares  for 
children  of  working  mothers,  gives  employ- 
ment and  instruction  to  women  who  must 
earn  their  living;    nas  diet  kitchen   which 


dispenses  diets  to  the  sick  and  modified  and 
pasteurized  milk  to  delicate  children. 

"With  the  co-operation  of  President  Busse 
of  the  County  Board  and  Warden  Happel, 
the  society  maintains  a  department  for  aid- 
ing convalescent  persons  leaving  the  Cook 
County  Hospital;  1,342  persons  were  aided 
this  year. 

"Established  a  home  for  convalescent  men 
and  stranded  men  and  boys. 

"Joined  with  Bureau  of  Charities  and 
County  Agent  in  establishing  a  district  of- 
fice to  care  for  the  destitute  of  South  Chi- 
cago. 

"Extended  co-operation  with  Tuberculosis 
Institute  in  providing  diets  of  milk  and  eggs, 
in  providing  window  and  porch  tents  for 
people  in  the  incipient  stage  of  tuberculosis. 

"Co-operated  with  the  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy,  the  International  Tuberculo- 
sis Congress  and  other  educational  agencies 
through  exhibiting  charts  and  other  graphic 
material  showing  effect  of  accidents,  tuber- 
culosis, bad  housing,  etc.,  as  causes  of  pov- 
erty. 

"Summer  work  for  sick  babies  developed; 
its  educational  side  emphasized;  plans  for 
co-operating  with  health  authorities  and  a 
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larger  Joint  c&mpalgn  advanced.  Maintained 
five  Bummer  playgrounds  Id  congeBted  dla- 
trlcts  for  email  children.  Co-operated  with 
various  outing  agencies  In  sending  women 
and  children  to  the  country  far  vacations." 


CHARITIES  ENDORSEMENT  IN  SEATTLE 

The  Charities  Bndor»einent  Committee  of 
Seattlo  has  renewed  activity  with  a  vigor 
which  bids  fair  to  place  It  among  the  lead- 
ers. The  plan  of  worx  presents  Interesting 
features  worthy  of  examination  by  those 
studying  the  endorsement  Idea  with  refer- 
ence to  other  cities. 

The  committee  consists  of  Charles  H. 
Black  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
president;  I.  M.  Jennings  of  tho  Seattle 
Merchants'  Association,  treasurer;  Richard 
Hayter  of  tho  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Seattle,  aacretary.  All  three  are  of  course 
official  representatives  of  their  respective 
organisations  but  the  committee  Itself  is 
governed  by  by-laws  of  Its  own. 


MR.  HAYTER'S  CONNECTION 

Of  peculiar  Interest  to  many  eastern  char- 
ity worhers  Is  the  aaaoclatlon  of  Mr.  Hayter 
with  this  work.  About  eleven  years  ago  he 
was  serving  In  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  as  special  agent  tor  the  In- 
vestigation of  charitable  societies  and  insti- 


tutions, his  position  being  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  Bureau  of  Information.  He  also 
served  for  a  time  In  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  and  was  for  several  years  In  the 
old  University  Settlement  group  which  help- 
ed build  up  the  settlement  with  Mr.  Reynolds 
u  leader.  The  writer  regrets  that  Mr.  Hay* 
tor's  connection  with  the  work  in  Seattle  In- 
dicates no  return  to  the  field  as  a  profes- 
sional, but  la  fllmpty  a  voluntAry  service. 
The  committee  Is  fortunate,  however,  In 
possessing  Mr.  Hayter's  skill  together  with 
the  business  sense  of  Its  other  members. 

Having  a  separate  entity  the  committee 
proposes  to  raise  Its  own  funds  for  investi- 
gation and  incidental  expenses,  the  estimate 
being  (1,000.  No  larger  Individual  contribu- 
tion than  1 2. GO  yearly  Is  desired. 

Unlike  other  committees  there  is  no  semi- 
offlclal  connection  with  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society.  For  local  reasons  it  was 
deemed  inadvisable  to  have  any  officer  of  the 
local  society  serve  either  as  secretary  or  as- 
sistant secretary.  The  writer  nndervtandi 
however,  that  this  form  of  organization  is 
not  discredited  in  Seattle  aa  not  embodying 
the  right  principles  to  ho  followed  In  other 
cities. 

The  Seattle  committee  will  not  ose  the  or- 
dinary card  endorsement  but  a  snbscrlptlDn 
list  which  shall  Itaelf  be  endorsed  with  the 
signatures  of  its  secretary  and  chairman. 
The  heading  of  each  list  will  indicate  the 
total  amount  to  be  raised,  the  purpose,  and 
the  expiration  of  the  endorsement  Endorse- 
ments must  be  renewed  at  periods  of  not 
over  one  year.  Below  appear  the  signa- 
tures of  the  collector  and  the  president  ot 
the  organization  endorsed. 

Each  list  Is  backed  by  an  agreement 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
organization  endorsed  which  reads 

"In  consideration  of  the  Issuance  of  this 
enOorsed  subscription  blank  to  the  above 
mentioned  charity,  we,  Its  president  and  sec- 
retary, hereby  pledge  ourselves  and  the  char- 
ity WB  represent  to  observe  strictly  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  of  the  Charities  En- 
dorsement Committee: 

"1.  That  we  will  not  lend  or  sell  the  n&ms 
of  the  above  mentioned  charity  to  any  prO' 
meter  of  charitable  benefits,  nor  take  anr 
part  In  such  pernicious  methods  of  raisiag 
charitable  funds; 

"2.  That  we  will  not  employ  a  solicitor, 
who  upon  Investigation  shall  be  shown  to 
have  a  doubtful  reputation; 

"3.  That  we  will  not  pay  any  solicitor 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent  commission; 

"4.  That  we  shall  request  each  donor  to 
entor  In  Ink  on  this  blank  the  amount  buIk 
scribed  with  his  or  her  signature; 

"5.  That  we  will  surrender  this  blank  on 
proof  of  [he  violation  of  any  of  these  pro- 
visions on  the  part  of  any  representative  of 
said  charity;  and 

"0.  That  we  will  return  this  blank  to  tha 
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committee  at  the  date  of  expiration;  or 
sooner  if  the  amount  stated  on  its  face  shall 
have  been  collected." 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BY-LAWS 

The  by-laws  of  the  committee  contain 
these  general  provisions: 

"1.  Each  endorsed  charity  shall  have  a  rep- 
utable board  of  trustees  who  shall  take  the 
full  responsibility  for  securing  financial  sup- 
port and  who  shall  be  able  to  show  the  com- 
mittee proper  accounts  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

"2.  No  charity  controlled  by  an  individual 
rather  than  a  board  will  be  endorsed,  it  be- 
ing considered  that  every  charity  appealing 
for  support  is  a  public  trust. 

"3.  Children's  institutions  must  meet  these 
standards:  (a)  Bvery  applicant  for  admis- 
sion to  the  institution  shall  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated and  the  results  recorded  on  a 
proper  form;  (b)  If  it  shall  prove,  either  as 
a  result  of  this  investigation  or  upon  fur- 
ther knowledge,  that  neither  parent  is  fit  to 
have  future  custody  of  the  child,  the  mana- 
gers of  the  institution  shall  have  the  legal 
guardianship  vested  in  some  responsible 
person;  and  (c)  no  child  shall  be  admitted 
except  upon  examination  by  a  physician, 
who  shall  certify  that  it  be  free  from  infec- 
tious disease  unless  the  institution  is  pro- 
vided with  suitable  means  for  the  protection 
of  the  other  inmates  from  contagion. 

"4.  For  relief  societies  the  requirements 
are:  (a)  To  adopt  an  investigation  blank 
satisfactory  to  the  committee;  (b)  to  investi- 
gate or  have  investigated  in  their  homes  all 
applicants  before  any  but  emergency  relief 
is  given;  and  (c)  to  re-investigate  all  pen- 
sion cases  each  year." 

The  address  of  the  committee  is  802  Cen- 
tral Building. 

WHERE  MONOPOLY  IS  WRONG 

The  Joliet,  111.,  Republican  of  March  12, 
is  responsible  for  the  statement  credited  to 
Supervisor  John  Herath  that  "Joliet  has  the 
best  system"  (with  reference  to  charitable 
work),  "in  the  state."  Mr.  Herath  is  ably 
assisted  by  the  Joliet  Woman's  Aid  Societies, 
which  work  in  conjunction  with  him,  notify- 
ing him  of  any  cases  they  hear  of  and  let- 
ting him  investigate  them.  This  and  much 
more  in  the  same  article  appear  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  stir  made  by  a  local  minister 
urging  the  need  of  an  associated  charities. 
To  this  Supervisor  Herath  takes  exception* 

Now  possibly  workers  in  societies  in 
Chicago,  Jacksonville,  Bloomington  and  else- 
where may  be  inclined  to  object  to  Joliet's 
strict  monopoly  of  the  blue  ribbon  for  the 
best  charity  work,  in  the  state.  Certainly 
Joliet  seems  to  have  attained  a  contented 
condition;  for  all  of  us  in  organized  charity 
realize  so  many  shortcomings  in  our  work 
that  we  hesitate  to  speak  in  superlatives. 

The  newspaper  later  informs  us  that  Su- 


pervisor Herath  is  an  expert,  that  he  knows 
all  the  poor  people  in  the  city,  that  he  would 
not  even  have  to  keep  a  "list"  of  them,  ex- 
cept as  a  matter  of  record. 

No  one  man,  if  he  be  ten  times  an  expert, 
can  do  the  charity  work  of  a  city  like  Joliet 
It  requires  the  co-operation  of  all  the  best 
brains  in  the  city.  It  calls  for  thorough- 
going investigations,  correspondence,  definite 
planning;  the  most  superficial  work  de- 
mands records.  Just  as  Mr.  Herath's  business 
requires  accounts.  No  expert  would  pre- 
tend to  keep  such  information  in  his  head 
for  even  one  family.  There  are  ethics  in 
records,  as  the  writer  has  said  elsewhere; 
without  them  no  family  is  getting  a  square 
deal.  It  is  ominous  that  Mr.  Herath  knows 
the  poor  so  well.  Are  they  the  same  fami- 
lies that  he  has  known  for  years?  If  so 
where  are  the  many  which  should  have  long 
ago  gone  up  higher,  as  a  result  of  careful 
planning  and  working  on  their  cases?  And 
where  are  the  great  preventive  measures 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  work?  Where 
the  statistics  regarding  tuberculosis  to  stir 
up  public  feeling? 

Without  detracting  the  least  from  the  sen- 
sible work  which  Mr.  Herath  has  done,  and 
realizing  that  the  spread  eagleism  of  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  the  reporter's,  it  is  respectfully 
submitted  to  him  that  his  work  cannot  be 
the  "best"  because  the  "best"  requires  the 
active  co-operation  of  many  people  through 
a  society. 

These  humble  suggestions  would  be  ca- 
pable of  applications  in  many  other  places 
besides  Joliet. 


METHODISM  AND  ORGANIZED  CHARITY 

The  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Ser- 
vice has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Methodist  Church  in  Organized  Charity,  the 
text  being  written  by  J.  W.  Magruder,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Federated 
Charities.  A  convincingly  significant  intro- 
duction is  printed  in  part: 

"Of  all  people  in  Christendom  the  spirit- 
ual descendants  of  John  Wesley  ought  to  be 
the  first  to  Join  hands  with  organized  char- 
ity. To  ignore  it  is  to  become  apostate  to 
the  Methodist  faith.  The  very  first  work  of 
the  original  'people  called  Methodists'  in 
the  Holy  Club  at  Oxford  was  to  visit  the  im- 
prisoned, the  sick,  and  the  poor,  and  to  in- 
troduce into  their  friendly  visiting  the 
'method'  which  characterized  everything 
they  did  and  earned  for  them  their  name. 
Mr.  Stead  credits  Wesley  with  having  found- 
ed the  first  associated  charities. 

"Unfortunately  American  Methodists  have 
not  maintained  this  inherited  position 
of  leadership.  In  a  recent  poll  of  1,012  so- 
cial workers  it  was  found  that,  of  those  who 
were  identified  with  charity  organizations, 
ninety-two  per  cent  were  members  of 
churches,  but  that  the  Methodists,  who  in 
proportion  to  their  membership  should  have 
supplied  the  largest    quota,    actually    came 
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next  to  the  last  on  the  list  of  denominations 
represented.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  entitled  to  only  two  per  cent  of 
the  number,  but  had  twenty  per  cent;  the 
Presbyterian  to  five  per  cent,  but  had  sixteen 
per  cent;  the  Congregational  to  two  per  cent, 
but  had  sixteen  per  cent.  The  Methodist 
church  should  have  had  twenty  per  cent,  but 
had  only  fourteen  per  cent  The  Baptist 
church  came  last  with  only  six  jMr  cent, 
when  it  should  have  had  seventeen  per  cent 
This  disproportionate  number  of  Methodists 
seems  the  more  incongruous  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  organized  charity  has  adopted  the 
'method'  of  which  Wesley  was  an  apostle, 
and  elaborated  it  into  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  constructive  philanthropy." 

After  describing  the  three  forms  of  relief, 
"emergency,"  "adequate,"  and  "radical,"  in 
connection  with  "the  parable  of  the  good 
American,"  Mr.  Magruder  brings  the  les- 
son home  in  a  few  paragraphs  on  "organized 
love."  The  church  is  urged  to  look  upon  the 
charity  organization  society  as  much  as  a 
part  of  the  church  plant  as  Is  the  parish 
house.  Indeed  in  communities  too  small  for 
a  society,  the  church  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility in  a  right  way  and  do  away 
with  the  present  reprehensible  methods,  the 
giving  of  doles  without  investigation,  with- 
out settled  plan  or  principle,  "without 
thought  of  rehabilitation  of  the  beneficiary, 
.  .  .  without  enlisting  relatives,  friends, 
employers,  benevolent  individuals,  the  labor 
unions,   the   fraternal   organizations   .    .    ." 

Other  parts  of  the  brochure  are  equally 
suggestive.  Though  Its  own  membership 
In  the  ranks  of  organized  charity  workers 
may  not  be  what  It  should  be,  certainly  the 
future  will  tell  a  different  tale  for  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  The  Methodist  Federation  Is 
the  first  national  church  body  boldly  to  pro- 
claim the  associated  charities  movement  as 
something  which  must  be  considered  an  In- 
tegral part  of  every  church,  and  especially 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 

DEEMER  FRESH  AIR  FARM 

To  have  won  as  defendant  In  a  libel  suit 
during  the  first  year  of  Its  existence  Is  an- 
other of  the  achievements  of  the  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  Charity  Organization  Society. 

L.  A.  Woodard,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  society,  and  superintend- 
ent for  the  William  Tod  Company,  became 
convinced  that  the  Deemer  Fresh  Air  Home 


located  in  the  suburb  of  Boardman,  where 
he  resides,  needed  invostigation.  The  enter- 
prise was  collecting  money  in  Toungstown, 
claiming  to  care  for  children  from  that  city 
and  from  Pittsburgh.  The  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  J.  M.  Hanson,  general  secretary,  made 
a  careful  investigation  as  a  result  of  which 
a  suit  for  110,000  was  instituted  against  Mr. 
Hanson. 

In  main  the  evidence  Introduced  by  the 
defense  bore  not  only  upon  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  home  but  also  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Deemer  and  his  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Ella  Elbell  and  Lottie  Deemer,  who 
ran  the  place.  The  Toungstown  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
a  notable  and  righteous  victory.  The  spirit 
of  its  board  is  not  a  surprising  revelation  to 
those  who  know  the  caliber  of  its  members. 
Are  there  not  other  "homes"  requiring  simi- 
lar treatment  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try? Certainly  there  are  other  boards 
ready  to  face  even  the  vexation  and  trouble 
of  a  libel  suit  when  a  square  issue  of  right 
or  wrong  like  this  is  presented. 


ORGANIZATION  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 

A  Charity  Organization  Society  has  re- 
cently been  formed  In  Atlantic  City.  In 
spite  of,  perhaps  because  of,  its  reputation 
for  wealth,  the  city  has  some  serious  char- 
ity problems.  Here,  as  In  Western  health 
resorts,  patients  are  sent  by  physicians  to 
get  light  work  while  regaining  their  health. 
The  hotels  in  Atlantic  City  need  vigorous 
employes,  and  the  patients,  because  they 
break  down  or  fail  to  secure  work,  often 
are  in  desperate  need  of  relief.  There  are 
also  adventurers  who  come  to  trade  on  the 
wealthy  visitors.  Lastly  there  is  a  large  col- 
ored population,  often  shiftless,  which  is 
sure  to  have  irregular  work  for  the  long 
periods  between  seasons.  Investigations  are 
difficult  because  the  large  majority  of  those 
in  want  are  non-residents.  The  community 
consequently  found  that  it  greatly  needed  a 
central  organization  for  Investigation  and  re- 
lief, especially  one  which  could  co-operate 
with  societies  to  make  investigations  in 
other  cities.  Miss  Lydla  E.  Sayre,  having 
successful  experience  as  an  assistant  agent 
in  one  of  the  New  York  districts,  has  gone 
there  as  secretary. 
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JOHN  R.  COMMONS,  Department  Editor 

SECRETARY  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


WAGES  IN  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature,  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  to  give  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  first  consideration  when  de- 
termining what  are  reasonable  charges  for 
the  services  of  a  public  utility.  The  *bill 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  rate 
of  wages  and  maximum  number  of  hours  for 
all  employes,  not  lower  than  the  wages  and 
hours  demanded  by  bona  fide  unions  of  labor 
affiliated  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  last 
provision  will  doubtless  defeat  the  bill,  in- 
viting as  it  does  the  objection  of  class  legis- 
lation. 

Another  bill  which  will  probably  bring 
the  desired  result  is  likely  to  pass.  It  is 
modelled  after  the  Canadian  industrial  dis- 
putes investigation  act  of  1907,  and  provides 
for  a  compulsory  investigation  of  all  trade 
disputes  on  public  utilities.  This  investiga- 
tion is  to  be  made  by  a  special  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Public  Service  Commission 
on  recommendation  of  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute. The  result  of  the  study  is  to  be  em- 
bodied in  a  report  to  the  commission,  stating 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  are  the 
merits  of  the  dispute,  and  recommending 
to  the  jMirties  terms  of  settlement  upon  which 
they  ought  to  agree.  Unlike  the  Canadian 
act  this  bill  applies  also  to  industries  other 
than  public  utilities,  but  in  those  cases  the 
compulsory  investigation  features  are  omit- 
ted. 

A  MINE  RESCUE  STATION 

The  first  call  for  assistance  upon  the  Mine 
Rescue  Station  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
came  from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  men 
responded  promptly  and  their  knowledge  and 
training  enabled  them  to  be  of  great  service 
in  the  rescue  work.  This  laboratory,  which 
has  only  recently  been  established,  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

Many  valuable  methods  of  life-saving  are 
being  worked  out  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that,  by  the  use  of  a  special  oxygen  helmet, 
a  man  can  safely  spend  two  hours  at  hard 
work  in  any  gas-filled  room.  The  station 
is  also  equipped  with  portable  electric  safety 
lamps,  an  outfit  for  the  analysis  of  mine 
gases,  overcasts,  stretchers,  mine  props, 
dummies,  etc. 

The  laboratory  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  large  numbers  of  men  engaged  in  mining 
and  allied  industries.  It  is  hoped  that  ope- 
rators will  send  picked  squads  of  men  to 
this  station  for  experience  in  mine  rescue 
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work  and  will  themselves  establish  centers 
for  training  rescue  crews.  Such  practical 
educational  work  will  save  much  experimen- 
tal legislation. 

ILLINOIS  COMMISSION  REPORT 

The  report  of  the  Illinois  Commission  on 
the  Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  of  Employes 
has  been  completed  and  forwarded  to  Gov- 
ernor Deneen.  The  bill  accompanying  the 
report  contains  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  employes  from  dangerous  machinery,  for 
the  regulation  of  motor  power,  for  sanitary 
conditions,  and  for  adequate  air-space  and 
ventilation.  The  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  presented  a  memorandum  asking  for 
special  protection  for  female  workers. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation at  the  request  of  manufacturers  and 
trade  unionists  prepared  for  the  commission 
an  exhaustive  report  giving  a  comparative 
analysis  of  existing  laws  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries.  "It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  commission  that  the  expenditure  to 
which  manufacturers  will  be  subjected  in 
providing  proper  safeguards  will  be  many 
times  Justified  by  the  saving  effected  in  per- 
sonal injury  claims  alone."  The  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  Illinois  commission  is  not  in- 
tended to  take  effect  until  after  January  1, 
1910. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  DUST 

Late  last  year  the  Ohio  State  Federation 
of  Labor  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  assign  special  inspec- 
tors to  those  trades  using  metal  polishers  or 
other  dust  producing  apparatus.  At  the 
special  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  just 
held  a  law  was  passed  requiring  emery 
wheels  or  belts  of  any  description,  to  be 
provided  with  blowers  or  other  apparatus 
that  will  effectively  carry  the  dust  to  the 
outside  of  the  building,  or  to  some  place 
which  will  receive  and  confine  It.  No  female 
can  be  employed  in  any  of  the  processes  de- 
scribed in  the  law.  Enforcement  of  the  law 
lies  with  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops 
and  factories.  "All  fines  collected  under 
this  act  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
county  hospital  for  tuberculosis." 

PRISON  LABOR  ABOLISHED 

Contract  prison  labor  is  to  be  abolished  in 
Ohio.  A  law  just  enacted  requires  the  com- 
mission in  charge  to  equip  the  factory  build- 
ings of  the  penitentiary  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  articles  to  be   used  by  the 
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state  or  its  Institutions.  A  prison  farm  is  to 
be  established  for  outdoor  labor  for  trusted 
or  sickly  prisoners.  The  entire  penitentiary 
is  to  be  remodelled  along  modern  lines. 

OHIO  BILLS  LOST 

A  House  bill  on  employers'  liability  was 
burled  in  the  Judiciary  committee.  This  bill 
provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  assumption- 
of-risk,  and  tho  fellow  servant  defenses.  The 
contributory  negligence  defense  was  to  be 
abolished  where  such  negligence  was  less 
than  that  of  the  employer.  Damages  award- 
ed might  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
negligence  of  the  employe,  as  determined  by 
the  jury.  The  bill  also  abolished  "con- 
tracting out,"  but  provided  that  the  defend- 
ant might  set  ofP  any  sum  paid  toward  any 
insurance  or  relief  benefit 

Other  labor  bills  lost  at  this  session  were: 
One  prohibiting  the  retention  of  wages  of 
minors  by  employers;  one  relating  to  com- 
pulsory education  and  requiring  age  and 
schooling  certificates  for  minors  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  one 
establishing  the  eight-hour  workday  for 
women,  amending  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  fe- 
males.  .   .   ." 

Irene  Osgood. 

SUNDAY  REST 

Practically  all  existing  laws  on  Sunday 
rest  have  been  inspired  by  motives  primarily 
religious.  The  idea  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
rest  has  been  of  minor  importance  compared 
with  Sunday  as  a  day  of  worship.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  term  "Lord's 
day"  instead  of  Sunday  in  many  of  the  laws. 
It  is  indicated  perhaps  moro  clearly  by  the 
provisions  frequently  found  that  those  who 
conscientiously  observe  some  other  day  than 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  worship  may  pursue 
their  ordinary  vocations  on  Sunday,  if  they 
do  not  interfere  with  others  for  whom  it  is 
a  day  of  religious  observance. 

Not  only  have  legislators  •  held  this  view, 
but  until  comparatively  recent  years  the 
courts  have  upheld  Sunday  legislation  on 
religious  grounds.  Thus,  in  a  North  Caro- 
lina case  in  1844  (4  Iredell  400),  the  court 
said,  in  referring  to  an  infraction  of  the  Sun- 
day law:  "The  truth  is  that  it  offends  us, 
not  so  much  because  it  disturbs  us  in  prac- 
tising for  ourselves  the  religious  duties,  or 
enjoying  the  salutary  repose  or  recreation 
of  that  day.  as  that  it  is  in  itself  a  breach 
of  God's  law  and  a  violation  of  the  party's 
own  religious  duty."  In  1861  a  Pennsyl- 
vania court  held  that  Christianity  was  a 
part  of  the  common  law  and  so  carried  with 
it  an  obligation  to  abstain  from  all  worldly 
labor  and  business  on  the  Lord's  day. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years,  how- 
ever, the  courts  have  been  changing  their 
attitude,  and  now  the  laws  requiring  Sun- 
day observance  are  usually  Justified  on  the 
-grounds  of  police  power  in  protecting  per- 
sons against  the  physical  and  moral  deteri- 


oration of  uninterrupted  daily  .toll.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  state  courts  have  made 
such  decisions  and  in  1884  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  (113  U.  S.  703) 
made  that  principle  the  basis  for  upholding 
Sunday  rest  laws. 

ONE  DAY  OF  REST  IN  SEVEN 

In  America  the  legislators  have  been 
slower  than  the  courts  to  grasp  the  humani- 
tarian idea  in  rest  day  laws.  But  the  public 
is  beginning  to  grasp  it  and  there  is  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  favoring  laws  requiring  em- 
ployjBrs  to  give  their  employes  one  day  of 
rest  each  week,  Sunday  if  possible,  but  if 
not,  a  full  twenty-four  hours  on  some  other 
day. 

Other  countries  have  adopted  this  plan. 
Since  1906  laws  have  been  enacted  or  de- 
crees Issued  by  government  ministers  in 
Argentine  Republic,  Canada,  France,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  putting  into  more  or  less 
general  application  the  principle  of  weekly 
periods  of  rest  Most  of  these  laws  make 
Sunday  the  general  rest  day,  but  when  for 
reasons  specified  in  the  laws,  work  must  go 
on  during  Sunday,  a  period  of  rest,  usually 
twenty-four  hours,  is  required  on  some  other 
day  in  the  week.  In  France,  Italy  and  Can- 
ada, these  laws  are  made  to  include  practi- 
cally every  industry.  In  the  other  countries 
they  are  limited  somewhat,  to  industries  or 
to  territorial  districts.  In  Uruguay  and  In 
England  similar  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  parliaments,  but  have  not  yet  been 
passed. 

In  the  United  States,  California,  in  1893, 
passed  a  law  making  it  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer to  cause  his  employes  to  work  more 
than  six  days  in  any  week.  This  is  the  only 
state  where  the  principle  has  been  enacted 
into  law.  This  year  another  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  California  Legislature  enlarg- 
ing and  strengthening  the  principle  enacted 
in  1893. 

A  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  In  the  present  session  requiring 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours  of  rest  a  week 
for  all  employes  except  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural laborers.  The  bill  was  killed  by 
indefinite  postponement. 

In  all  other  states,  so  far  as  heard  from, 
the  bills  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
present  year  contain  the  religious  basis  in- 
stead of  the  humanitarian  basis.  The  prin- 
ciple of  weekly  rest  has  been  put  into  force 
by  at  least  one  corporation  in  America  with- 
out the  compulsion  of  law  but  for  purely 
economic  reasons.  The  American  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Company  gives  all  employes 
who  work  Sundays  a  full  day  of  rest  at 
some  other  time  in  the  week. 

John  A.  Fitch. 

*'TOO  OLD  AT  FORTY'* 

At  the  last  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Labour  Party  the  following  reeoln- 
tion  was   introduced:    "That  owing  to  the 
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esafaroenient  hT  employers  and  insurance 
companies  of  the  too  old  at  forty*  policy, 
laii^ly  due  to  the  operation  of  the  worls- 
men's  oompensation  act  which  puts  upon  in- 
dustrial concerns  financial  responsibility 
from  which  the  ground  landlords,  etc,  are 
firee,  we  urge  upon  the  Labour  Party  the 
neoesalty  of  the  promotion  of  a  measure  mak- 
ing the  insurance  of  workmen  a  charge  upon 
the  imperial  exchequer." 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  the  opinion 
seemed  unanimous  that  a  system  of  compul- 
sory state  insurance  is  desirable.  As  the 
act  at  present  operates  the  small  employer 
does  not  insure  and  his  employes  lose  the 
benefits  of  the  act  Compulsory  insurance 
for  all  is  needed.  Kier  Hardie  objected  to 
the  resolution.  He  held  that  old  men  were 
discharged,  not  because  of  the  operation  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  act  (which 
mi^t  be  used  as  an  excuse),  but  because  of 
tlie  desire  to  get  bigger  profits  out  of  younger 
and  stronger  men.  He  thought  a  sjrstem  of 
oompalsory  dtate  insurance  desirable,  but 
the  Insurance  should  be  paid  by  the  employ- 
ing class.  The  resolution  as  it  stood  was 
lost  after  Mr.  Hardie  pointed  out  that  such 
a  measure  would  result  in  taxes  being  raised 
so  as  to  make  the  working  classes  pay  for 
their  own  insurance. 

Another  resolution  introduced  and  passed 
at  the  conference,  called  for  compensation 
for  diseases  caused  by  the  inhalation  of 
poisonous  gases,  and  for  all  diseases  caused 
by  working  in  drains  and  sewers. 

A  MINIMUM  WAGE 

For  over  a  year  a  bill  has  been  before  Par- 
liament, establishing  a  minimum  wage  in 
sweated  industries.  This  bill  is  modelled 
after  the  Victoria  wages  boards.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  wages  boards 
having  the  power  to  fix  the  minimum  rate 
of  wages  for  workers  in  tailoring,  dress- 
making, and  shirt  making.  Other  trades 
may  be  added  by  an  order  from  the  home 
sQcretaryf  upon  application  by  any  trade 
union  or  trades  council  representing  persons 
employed  in  the  trade  in  the  district;   or 


by  any  six  employers  or  employes.  The 
wages-boards  will  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  six  nor  more  than  ten  representatives 
of  employers  and  employes  in  equal  num- 
bers. The  chairman  is  chosen  by  the  mem- 
bers or  nominated  by  the  home  secretary. 

The  boards  will  have  power  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum rate  for  any  single  kind  of  work.  The 
widest  discretion  is  allowed  in  fixing  rates 
according  to  time  or  piece  work,  and  in 
varying  the  minimum  according  to  locality, 
kind  of  work,  and  the  persons  employed. 
The  duty  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
act  is  placed  on  the  factory  inspectors. 

The  Labour  Party  endorsed  the  bill,  but 
also  passed  a  resolution  demanding  the  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  to  all  trades.  In 
this  country  the  National  Consumers'  League 
has  begun  work  for  similar  legislation. 

"BETRAYED" 

"Once  more  the  unemployed  have  been  be- 
trayed." So  writes  Kier  Hardie  in  the  Lon* 
ion  Labour  Leader.  Pledges  had  been  made 
to  the  Labour  Party  that  the  Parliament  of 
1909  would  attempt  to  deal  in  some  perman- 
ent way  with  the  question  of  unemployment. 
But  in  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  this  year  the  subject  was  dis- 
missed with  the  promise  of  "a  system  of 
co-ordinated  labour  exchanges  with  which 
other  schemes  may  subsequently  be  associat- 
ed." The  Labour  Party's  unemployed  bill 
will  be  introduced  by  John  Hodge  on  April 
30.  W.  H.  Beveridge  states,  in  his  recent 
book.  Unemployment,  that  "the  trade  of  the 
country  appears  to  be  passing  through  a  de- 
pression more  severe,  or  at  least  more  gen- 
eral, than  any  that  has  occurred  within  re- 
cent times."  To  meet  the  situation  demands 
aro  being  made  for  the  taxation  of  landed 
estates  above  |26,000  in  value. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  king's  speech 
was  being  given  at  Westminster  a  right-to- 
work  procession,  consisting  of  from  six  to 
eight  thousand  of  the  wives  and  children  ot 
the  unemployed,  assembled  at  Cavendisk 
Square  and  marched  to  the  Horticultural 
Hall. 
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**THE  COST  OF  SOCIAL  IMPROVEMENTS" 

To  THs  Bdhob: 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  tabloid  rejoinder  to 
your  editorial  on  The  Cost  of  Social  Im- 
proTements. 

1.  Where  expenditures  designed  to  remove 
adverse  social  conditions  promise  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  commensurate  economic 
benefits  to  a  community,  there  can  scarcely 
be  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
their  wisdom. 

Z,  The  burden  of  proof  of  this  result,  how- 
ever, rests  upon  the  proponents  of  these  ex- 


penditures. This  is  especially  true  since  the 
"New  View"  of  charities  expressly  disdains, 
or  at  least  merely  tolerates,  the  altruistic 
sentiment  and  has  elected  to  fight  under  the 
banner  of  economic  welfare. 

3.  The  cost  is  certain;  the  attainment  of- 
tentimes dubious.  Are  all  who  agree  on  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  accord  about 
the  wisdom  of  large  expenditures  for  play- 
grounds? And  are  there  not  even  wider  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  regard  to  other  less 
patent  advantages  which  municipal  socialism 
promises  in  the  way  of  health,  education  and 
recreation?     Is  it  true  that  "There    is    no 
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more  firmly  grounded  program  than  that  of 
social  work?"  Grounded  on  what?  Cer- 
tainly not  on  experience.  The  progrram  is 
in  part  at  least  an  ideal  postulate  which  we 
hope  may  find  some  adequate  measure  of  Jus- 
tification and  which  we  trust  may  not  be 
shipwrecked  on  the  unforeseen  consequences 
of  its  media. 

4.  This  ideal  program  presupposes  effi- 
ciency in  municipal  administration.  Can  its 
accomplishment  in  any  large  sense  possess 
more  than  an  academic  interest  at  a  time 
when  our  municipal  governments  fall  utter- 
ly in.  providing  an  efficient  administration 
for  our  most  rudimentary  communal  needs? 
'  5.  Why  do  the  advocates  of  the  "new 
view"-  always  speak  of  "increased"  expendi- 
tures?    To  quote  from  the  editorial: 

"The  educational  system  is  costing  im- 
mense sums,  but  they  should  be  increased 
until  we  catch  up  with  our  educational  prob- 
lem." 

By  this,  allusion  is  perhaps  intended  to 
the  need  for  vocational  training,  but  not  a 
word  is  said  about  lopping  off  the  absurd  ex- 
crescences of  our  present  system  and  sub- 
stituting the  efficient  for  the  futile.  It  is 
always  more  expense,  rather  than  better 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends — not  how  much 
better  results  might  be  obtained  with  our 
present  Gargantuan  expenditures;  but  how 
much  additional  expenditure  should  be  su- 
perimposed upon  the  present  waste  to  ob- 
tain what  is  lacking. 

6.  The  gravamen  of  the  complaint  against 
municipal  socialism  is  its  injustice  to  the 
self-supporting  poor,  rather  than  its  effect 
upon  the  wealthy.  There  is  no  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  between  poverty  and  wealth. 
fYom  utter  misery,  through  the  stages  of 
less  pressing  want,  through  self-supporting 
poverty,  through  comfort  and  competence 
and  so  on,  to  the  summit  of  extreme  wealth, 
the  progress  is  one  of  the  subtlest  grada- 
tion&  Municipal  socialism,  or  the  "new 
view"  fixes  Its  gaze  so  intently  upon  the 
"submerged  tenth" — the  defective  or  depend- 
ent classes — that  a  distorted  view  of  the 
whole  of  life  results.  In  the  scale,  just 
above  the  dependent  class,  there  is  a  large 
fraction  of  the  community,  efficient,  hard- 
working and  self-supporting,  which  is  re- 
moved from  the  necessity  of  almstaking  by 
but  a  small  margin.  If  there  could  be  a 
perfectly  accurate  vision  of  consequences,  it 
would  probably  be  found  that  each  penny's 
in^crease  in  the  tax  rate  meant  the  thrusting 
of  a  certain  number  of  this  hitherto  self- 
supporting  class  over  the  border-line  into 
dependence.  Are  not  the  large  number  of 
those  who,  without  asking  for  alms  in  any 
form,  bravely  struggle  through  life  with  in- 
dependence, self-reliance  and  self-respect,  de- 
serving of  as  much  consideration  as  the  do- 
pendents  and  defectives?  If  the  cost  of  up- 
lifting a  thousand  of  the  latter  is  to  drag 
down  two  thousand  of  the  former,  wherein 
lies  the  victory?  Yet.  with  our  present  in- 
efficiency in  government,  where  the  propor- 


tion of  waste  is  oftentimes  as  two  or  three 
is  to  one,  such  a  result  may  well  be  feared. 

Edoab  J.  Levet. 
President  Title  Insurance   Company   of 
New  York. 

[The  differences  between  our  view  and  that 
of  our  correspondent  are  not  substantial  We 
object  to  his  characterization  of  our  program 
as  one  of  "municipal  socialism,"  and  to  his 
intimation  that  we  are  indiscriminate  advo- 
cates of  "increased  expenditures,"  In  our 
reference,  for  example,  to  increased  expendi- 
ture for  schools  in  New  York  we  did  not 
have  in  mind  primarily  vocational  training, 
though  we  believe  that  to  be  economically 
justified,  but  such  increase  of  school  sittings 
as  will  enable  all  children  of  the  compulsory 
school  age  to  attend  school. 

We  do  not  admit  that  our  gase  has  been 
fixed  exclusively  upon  the  "submerged  tenth, 
the  defective  or  dependent  classes."  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  advocated  measures  of 
constructive  philanthropy,  for  pliblic  health, 
for  education,  for  recreation,  for  improved 
housing,  for  efficient  municipal  government 
precisely  in  the  interests  of  those  efficient* 
hard  working  and  self-supporting  clasBea 
whose  cause  Mr.  Levey  champions.  We  read- 
ily grant  that  waste  and  inefficiency  in  gov- 
ernment tend  to  push  individuals  of  these 
classes  over  into  dependence.  For  this  rea- 
son we  are  at  one  with  him  in  fighting  with 
all  our  energy  against  such  inefficiency  and 
waste.  We  hold  that  the  natural  and  cor- 
tain  result  of  the  program  of  social  work  for 
which  this  journal  stands  is  to  diminish  in- 
efficiency and  waste,  to  enable  individuals 
to  rise  from  dependency  to  self-reliance,  and 
to  make  lighter  and  not  heavier  the  personal 
burdens  of  all  those  who,  without  asking  for 
alms,  bravely  struggle  through  life  with  in- 
dependence and  self-respect. — Bditor  The 
Survey.] 
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New  York  C.  0.  8,  Conference. — The  third 
monthly  conference,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Socie^ 
will  be  held  on  April  20,  at  11  a.  m.,  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  tne  United  Charities  Build- 
ing, 105  East  22nd  street  Topics  and  speak- 
ers are: 

Records  and  Methods  in  Truancy  Work« 
Florence  Kelley;  Wage  Earning  Children 
and  Efficient  Truancy  Work,  Miss  Pauline 
Gold  mark;  Children's  Theater,  Rev.  Percy 
S.   Grant. 

Bousing  Investigation,  Louisville, — ^Mies 
Janet  S.  Kemp,  the  extension  secretary  of 
the  Federated  Charities  of  Baltimore,  has 
been  granted  a  three  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  go  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  con- 
duct a  housing  investigation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  special  housing  committee.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  new  housing  code  may  be  ob- 
tained for  the  city. 


SOCIAL  FORCES 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


IS  THE  RACE  DEGENERATING  IN  AMERICA? 

If  we  may  trust  the  general  tenor  of  the  discussions  in  the  six  sessions  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in 
Philadelphia  last  week,  there  are  no  convincing  evidences  that  Americans  are 
losing  stature  and  lung  capacity,  or  that  our  insanity  and  criminality  are  increas- 
ing. It  would  appear  that  children  are  still  children,  with  the  race-old  instinct 
for  play  still  insistent.  Urban  life  is  held  not  to  be  fundamentally  incompatible 
with  race  improvement.  The  recent  immigration  from  southern  and  southeast- 
ern Europe  brings  us,  we  are  assured,  desirable  as  well  as  undesirable  elements. 
A  diminishing  birth  rate  and  even  an  increasing  divorce  rate  need  not  be  viewed 
with  undue  alarm,  if  they  are  understood  to  be  incidental  and  passing  phenomena 
of  a  transition  to  a  higher,  more  rational  and  more  stable  family  and  home  life. 

Altogether  we  may  face  the  future  with  tranquil  courage.  Our  industrial 
system  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  it  does  provide  a  fund  of  surplus  wealth 
which  may  be  applied  to  social  ends  with  a  greater  liberality  than  has  been  pos- 
sible before  in  the  history  of  man.  Taxation,  voluntary  gifts,  and  authoritative 
intervention  by  society  to  prevent  exploiting  and  wasteful  processes  are  three 
distinct  ways  of  applying  this  surplus.  The  last  method  is  in  essence  like  the 
others,  although  at  tirst  sight  it  may  appear  to  be  not  so  much  using  a  surplus 
as  preventing  its  creation.  Such  intervention  as  shortens  hours,  prevents  acci- 
dents, protects  women  and  children,  secures  decent  and  sanitary  homes,  and  keeps 
children  in  school  instead  of  in  factories,  may  indeed  cut  down  profits  or  wages 
and  so  decrease  the  apparent  cash  surplus  in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals. 
This  intervention  may  therefore,  at  least  temporarily,  diminish  the  philanthropic 
contributions  or  even  the  tax-paying  capacity  of  individuals.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  based  upon  sound  judgment  and  does  not  impose  unreasonable 
restrictions — as  no  such  control,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  has  over  a  large 
territory  or  for  any  considerable  period  of  time — ^it  does  not  lessen  the  real  social 
surplus  or  the  contributing  and  tax-paying  capacity  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
It  increases  the  number  of  original  sharers  in  the  surplus,  and  prevents  the  race 
deterioration  which  accompanies  extreme  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Direct  democratic  social  control,  expenditures  from  public  revenues  raised 
by  taxation,  and  voluntary  contributions,  are  all  available  here  and  now,  as  in 
no  other  nation  and  as  never  before  among  us.  Disregarding  momentary  fluctua- 
tions of  municipal  credit  and  temporary  financial  stringency  we  have  a  free  sur- 
plus resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  better  organization  of  indus- 
try, invention  and  the  perfection  of  machinery,  the  opening  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  efficiency  of  labor,  which  will  enable  our  local  communities  to  deal  for 
the  first  time  adequately  and  radically  with  any  removable  causes  of  degeneracy. 
The  academy  heard  several  addresses  designed  to  show  that  there  are  danger- 
ous influences  which  are  checking  and  counteracting  the  social  forces  which 
make  for  improvement.     They  are  probably  not  prevailing  to  the  extent  of 
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actually  lowering  average  physical  efficiency,  but  retardation  of  progress  is  quite 
as  legitimately  an  object  for  national  concern  as  retrogression  itself.  John  Mitch- 
ell is  emphatic  in  his  opinion,  speaking  for  organized  labor,  that  the  enormous 
immigration  of  the  past  ten  years  has  lowered  standards  of  living  and  of  compen- 
sation, and  that  especially  at  a  time  when  large  numbers  are  unemployed  it  is  un- 
justified. His  recommendation  is  for  a  higher  head  tax  and  the  exclusion  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write  their  own  language.  Luther  H.  Gulick  is 
equally  emphatic  in  his  demand,  speaking  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  that 
facilities  for  play  and  recreation  shall  be  provided,  and  that  the  elementary 
schools  shall  prepare  their  pupils  for  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  as  well  as  for  the 
demands  of  industry.  Herbert  Parsons  defends  his  demand  for  a  children's 
bureau  in  the  federsd  government  on  the  ground  that  local,  state  and  municipal 
governments  and  voluntary  agencies  which  deal  directly  with  the  care  of  children 
and  the  prevention  of  degeneracy  in  the  race  need  the  utmost  co-operation  from 
the  nation  which  it  can  properly  and  constitutionally  give,  and  that  this  co-opera- 
tion is  represented  in  his  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  to  investigate 
the  various  aspects  of  child  life  and  child  saving. 

Most  pertinent  and  disturbing  of  all  the  addresses  which  dwelt  upon  the 
adverse  aspects  of  the  problem,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  on  the  invasion 
of  the  home  by  modern  industry.  The  direct  invasion  by  all  those  kinds  of  manu- 
facture in  which  materials  may  conveniently  be  subdivided  and  so  carried  away 
to  be  worked  up  at  home  is  only  one  of  the  four  ways  in  which  the  home  is 
threatened.  The  taking  of  mothers,  of  young  boys,  and  finally  of  young  girls, 
out  of  the  home  to  put  them  at  work  for  wages  is  equally  an  invasion  of  the  home 
as  it  has  been  and  as  it  should  be.  Boys  sent  to  the  wars  are  as  safe  as  boys  sent 
into  district  messenger  service.  Girls  who  go  into  department  stores  and  offices 
are  subjected  to  dangers  and  temptations  such  as  cannot  be  suggested  by  any 
traditional  peril.  Mrs.  Kelley  believes  that  the  enfranchisement  of  woman,  so 
far  from  threatening  the  integrity  of  the  home,  is  essential  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting it.  All  four  of  the  "invasions"  which  she  discussed  are  actually  increasing 
in  volume  notwithstanding  agitation  and  such  legislation  as  has  been  secured. 
Until  the  official  co-operation  of  woman  is  sought,  mankind  is  not  likely  to  un- 
ravel the  tangled  skein  of  influences  which  are  tending  to  disintegrate  the  family. 
Some  speakers  did  not  shrink  from  discussing  the  more  direct  and  delicate 
problems  of  eugenics.  Permanent  segregation  of  those  who  are  unfit  to  bring 
children  into  the  world  and  even  sterilization  were  advocated.  These  aspects  of 
the  general  subject  were  not,  however,  over  emphasized  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
full  consideration  of  other  educational  and  social  measures. 

The  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  was  founded  twenty  years  ago 
under  the  leadership  of  Edmund  J.  James,  now  president  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Its  purpose  as  stated  in  the  prospectus  was  "to  secure  to  investigators 
of  economics,  politics  and  sociology  a  regular  means  of  getting  the  results  of  their 
studies  directly  before  the  public  most  interested  in  them,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  ready  for  publication."  The  academy  has  been  by  far  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  many  associations  in  its  field;  and  its  Annals,  started  as 
the  above  statement  indicates,  to  make  possible  the  publication  of  scientific  papers 
for  which  there  was  no  room  in  existing  journals,  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  widely  read,  and,  perhaps  it  is  safe  even  to  say  the  most 
scientific,  of  all  the  numerous  journals  in  the  general  field  of  social  science.  Mem- 
bership in  the  academy,  with  annual  dues  of  five  dollars,  includes  subscription 
to  the  Annals  which  is  now  published  bi-monthly.  An  early  number  will  contain 
the  papers  and  addresses  on  race  improvement  presented  at  the  annual  meeting. 
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MISS  RICHMOND'S 
NEV  APPOINTMENT 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  continu- 
ing its  policy  of  putting  branches  of  its 
work  under  the  direction  of  capable  and 
experienced  leaders,  has  selected  Miss 
Mary  E.  Richmond  to  be  the  head  of  the 
charity  organization  extension  move- 
ment, back  of  which  it  has  stood  finan- 
cially for  neariy  two  years. 

At  the  Portland,  Oregon,  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Qiarities  and 
Correction  the  extension  work  had  its 
inception.  Charity  organization  leaders 
agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  an  ex- 
change department,  and  the  readiness  of 
Charities  and  The  Commons  to  setve  as 
a  medium  made  feasible  the  establishing 
of  such  a  department  for  the  exchange  of 
experiences,  a  service  which  has  been  of 
peculiar  value  during  the  period  of  finan- 
cial stress. 

The  usefulness  of  the  work  stimulated 
the  secretaries,  members  of  the  exchange 
department,  to  call  at  the  Minneapolis 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  for  a  definite  extension  cam- 
paign. As  a  result  of  the  Minneapolis 
round  table  conference  Francis  H.  Mc- 
Lean was  engaged  as  field  secretary  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Extension  of 
Charities  and  The  Commons.  The  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  guaranteed  the  ex- 
penses of  the  secretary,  the  magazine 
continued  to  supply  office  room  and  much 
clerical  assistance,  while  the  societies 
having  membership  in  the  exchange 
branch  met  the  cost  of  the  weekly  ex- 
change letters.  The  success  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean's work  called  for  an  assistant  sec- 
retary, and  Miss  Margaret  F.  Byington 
rif  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  accepted  this 
second  position.    The  work  of  these  field 
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secretaries  will  now  be  supplemented  and 
directed  by  Miss  Richmond. 

As  chairman,  first  of  the  exchange 
branch  and  then  of  the  field  department 
and  as,  independent  of  the  more  formal 
extension  work,  the  recognized  unofficial 
dean  of  charity  organization  society  case 
and  district  work.  Miss  Richmond  has 
served  as  adviser.  The  relation  she  will 
hold  to  others  in  the  field  will  in  the  fu- 
ture be  fundamentally  the  same,  but  in 
giving  up  the  secretaryship  of  a  largd 
society  she  will  be  released  from  detail 
and  local  work  to  give  herself  more  com- 
pletely to  the  study  and  dissemination  of 
charity  organization  society  principles 
and  methods. 

As  a  writer  and  speaker  Miss  Rich- 
mond has  stood  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades in  the  front  of  the  national  philan- 
thropic group.  In  her  new  position  her 
varied  experiences  gained  as  secretary, 
first  of  the  Baltimore  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  and  then  as  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity  can  be  more  directly  transmitted 
into  educative  force  for  the  whole 
country. 

The  work  Mr.  McLean  has  done  in 
stimulating  the  formation  of  new  socie- 
ties and  in  reviving  the  energies  of  old 
societies,  has  increased  the  demand  for 
workers  for  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety field.  This  demand  necessitates  a 
more  vigorous  effort  to  draw  on  the  col- 
leges to  furnish  fresh  recruits  for  social 
service. 

To  make  the  technique  and  scope  of 
charity  organization  work  such  that  it 
will  commend  itself  to  the  finer  type  of 
men  and  women,  those  who  with  "sancti- 
fied common  sense"  stand  ready  to  be  en- 
listed for  social  service,  is  a  task  the  im- 
portance of  which  to  the  field  of  construc- 
tive charity  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
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PORTER  R.  LEE  GOES 

TO  PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY 

Porter  R.  Lee,  who  takes  Miss  Rich- 
mond's-place  in  Philadelphia,  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in'  the  younger  generation  of 
charity  workers. 


He  was  born  in  Buffalo  in  1879  and 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Central  High 
School  in  that  city.  In  1903  he  was 
graduated  from  Cornell  University  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  became  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Buffalo  which  position  he  held 
until  January,  1909,  when  he  was  made 
joint  secretary  with  Frederic  Almy. 
From  1904  to  1908  he  was  manager  of 
the  Fresh  Air  Mission  in  Buffalo  and 
from  1904  to  1907  he  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Buffalo 
Municipal  League.  Mr,  Lee  is  an  active 
worker  both  in  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  and  in  the 
New  York  State  Conference. 


DR,  McVEY  TO 
HEAD  UNIVERSITY 

Frank  L,  McVey  of  Minneapolis,  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  has  been  for  "eleven 
years  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Minneapo- 
lis. He  has  been  an  attendant  at  numer- 
ous national  conferences  and  is  well 
known  to  social  workers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

Dr.  McVey,  who  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
is  thirty-nine  years  old.  He  was  graduat- 
ed from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
393,  receiving  his  Ph.  D,  from  Yale 
n  1895.  He  became  an  editorial  writer 
n  New  York  city  and  also  held  an 
instructorship  in  Teachers  College,  In 
1896  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  eco- 
nomics in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  professor  in  1900,  where  he  re- 
mained until  April,  1907,  when  Govern- 
or Johnson  appointed  him  chairman  of 
the  newly  created  State  Tax  Commission. 
Here  Dr,  McVey  rendered  striking  serv- 
ice to  the  state  and  to  the  general  cause 
of  tax  reform.  The  first  report  of  the 
commission,  recently  issued,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  unique  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  taxation. 

Dr.  McVey  is  the  author  of  three 
books.  Modem  Industrialism,  The  His- 
tory and  Government  of  Minnesota,  The 
History  of  the  Populist  Movement,  and 
of  many  magazine  articles  and  reviews. 
He  was  vice-chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Jury  of  Awards  on  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  St,  Louis  Exposition ; 
founder  and  secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
Academy  of  Social  Sciences ;  and  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 

Throughout  his  teaching  experience 
Dr.  McVey  aimed  to  relate  instruction 
closely  to  practical  affairs  and  he  himself 
has  been  identified  with  many  of  the 
social  movements  in  the  state.  His  work 
in  connection  with  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties in  Minneapolis  has  been  such  as  to 
bring  that  organization  up  from  medi- 
ocrity to  a  position  of  honor  among  the 
societies  of  the  country. 

Dr.  McVey  will  assume  his  new  duties 
in  August. 
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PLAYGROUNDS 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  second  and  closing  chapter  of  the 
Massachusetts  playground  referendum 
has  been  brought  to  a  termination  by 
Cambridge  which  under  an  amendment 
to  its  charter,  votes  in  the  spring,  and  the 
sixteen  towns  with  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  or  more,  which  under  tiie  pro- 
visions of  chapter  513  of  the  Massachu- 
setts acts  for  1908  were  obliged  to  vote 
on  the  question.  Two  towns,  Brookline 
and  Revere,  did  not  vote  because  they 
had  already  complied  with  the  law  or  will 
comply  by  the  time  it  goes  into  effect. 

The  vote  in  Cambridge  was  most  in- 
teresting. There  was  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  matter  off  the  ballot  in  the  belief 
that  the  city  could  consider  itself  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  a  vote,  as  it  had 
a  number  of  playgrounds  although  none 
of  them  had  equipment.  The  local  work- 
ers, however,  organized  to  promote  the 
movement  definitely.  They  saw  to  it  that 
the  playground  question  was  placed  on 
the  ballot,  and  then  exerted  themselves 
to  secure  a  favorable  vote.  At  every 
convenient  opportunity  they  arranged 
meetings  which  were  addressed,  in  the 
main,  by  local  speakers  who  did  some 
excellent  work.  Much  to  the  surprise  of 
local  workers,  the  result  was  that  Cam- 
bridge cast  the  largest  vote  in  the  state, 
almost  twelve  to  one,  or  10,131  for,  to 
869  against. 

This  gives  a  magnificent  showing  for 
the  twenty-six  cities  whose  total  vote 
was  135,852  for,  to  28,600  against.  The 
question  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
in  twenty-four  out  of  the  twenty-six 
cities,  Northampton  and  North  Ad^ms 
rejecting  it  by  narrow  margins  of  95  and 
156  respectively. 

The  campaign  in  the  towns  was  inter- 
esting. The  Massachusetts  towns  are 
proverbially  cautious,  and  it  was  expect- 
ed that  the  movement  would  be  defeated 
in  a  number  of  them,  the  more  so  that 
in  general  instances  the  leaders  were  di- 
rectly banded  against  it.  The  surprise 
came,  however,  when  every  one  of  the 
sixteen  towns  voted  yes,  with  a  vote  rang- 
ing from  648  for,  to  571  against  in 
Adams,  to  1,650  for,  to  196  against  in 


Westfield.  The  total  in  the  sixteen  towns 
was  17,799  for,  to  5,674  against,  surely  a 
safe  majority  and  a  conclusive  indication 
of  the  people's  attitude.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  were  quite  a  number 
of  blanks  in  every  city  and  town.  This 
would  apparently  indicate  that  certain 
people  care  nothing  about  the  subject 
one  way  or  another,  nothing  about  the 
children's  interest  or  those  of  the  town 
generally,  an  indifference  which  puts 
them  in  a  rather  unfortunate  class. 

In  Framingham  the  yes  vote  on  play- 
grounds was  1,363  and  the  no  vote  on 
license  1,363.  They  were  doubtless  not 
the  same  votes,  but  it  is  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  Framingham,  which  gave  1,363 
for  playgrounds  and  368  against,  and  the 
same  vote  against  license  with  a  some- 
what larger  vote  for  license. 

In  Hyde  Park  the  politicians  openly 
fought  the  proposition  from  beginning  to 
end.  A  few  citizens,  and  it  should  be 
appropriately  noted  that  women  were 
among  the  leaders,  persistently  supported 
the  idea  and  the  result  was  a  vote  of 
1,299  i^  favor  of  it  to  327  against. 

Adams  was  dead  on  the  subject  till 
the  very  end.  Three  or  four  days  be- 
fore the  election  the  secretary  of  a  labor 
union  agreed  to  distribute  a  few  leaflets 
and  the  vote  was,  as  already  mentioned, 
648  for,  and  571  against.  This  is  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  leading 
manufacturers,  the  ministers,  the  school 
people,  and  other  leading  citizens  op- 
posed action  at  this  time.  It  shows,  at 
least,  that  the  people  are  learning  to  think: 
and  that  leadership  in  Massachusetts 
towns  must  base  itself  upon  something: 
broader  than  personal  opinion  and  per- 
sonal inclination.  This  movement  is  ob- 
viously in  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  people  have 
seen  this. 

Westfield  was  ready  for  the  question 
without  any  campaign.  When  people 
were  approached  they  said  that  they  were 
only  awaiting  election  day.  The  vote  of 
1,650  for,  to  196  against  proves  that  they 
were  right.  There  is  no  reason  on  the 
surface  why  Westfield  should  support 
such  a  movement  and  Adams  should  not. 
There  are,  in  fact,  many  more  reasons 
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why  Adams  should  support  it  as  it  is 
more  extensively  a  manufacturing  town, 
and  more  compactly  built.  It  is  there- 
fore going  to  need  playgrounds  more 
than  Westfield.  It  has  been  seen,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  strong  opposing  in- 
terests which  did  not  show  themselves  in 
Westfield. 

The  total  vote  for  the  state  is  153,651 
for,  and  34,284  against.  This  is  the 
record  in  twenty-six  cities  and  sixteen 
towns.  Counting  out  the  two  places 
which  voted  no,  forty  cities  and  towns 
are  left  which  have  officially  voted  yes. 
Unless  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  directly 
opposed,  all  these  cities  and  towns  will 
have  one  or  more  playgrounds,  equipped 
and  in  operation,  by  July  i,  1910. 

Too  much  thanks  cannot  be  given  to 
Representative  Ralph  Davol  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature,  who  initiated  the 
playground  movement.  Mr.  Davol  says 
that  he  was  actuated  by  the  fact  that 
for  ten  years  he  was  practically  an  in- 
valid, seeking  health  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  that  careful  considera- 
tion led  him  to  believe  that  his  condition 
was  due  to  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  when  he 
was  a  boy. 

As  in  the  fall  campaign,  the  movement 
has  been  extensively  supported  by  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League  and  the 
Playground  Association  of  America.  The 
league  has  supplied  a  speaker  free  of 
charge  to  every  community  desiring  one 
from  the  outside.  Numerous  addresses 
have  been  given,  literature  and  posters 
supplied  and  inquiries  of  every  descrip- 
tion answered.  The  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America  contributed  publicity. 

An  interesting  outcome  of  the  move- 
ment has  been  that  the  idea  is  taking 
root  in  many  places  too  small  to  vote 
under  the  act.  Already  substantial  cam- 
paigns are  under  way  in  Winthrop, 
Westboro,  Natick,  Ware,  Oxford,  Me- 
thuen,  Wenham,  HoUiston,  Sherborn, 
Ayer,  Lexington  and  Tewksbury.  Na- 
than D.  Bill  has  given  a  valuable  site 
to  the  city  of  Springfield;  Miss  A.  J. 
Borden  in  her  will,  recently  filed,  gave  a 
useful  tract  of  land  to  Fall  River;  Mil- 
ton B.  Whitney  has  given  a  good  play- 
ground to  Westfield,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  G.  Gilbert  have  given  a  park  of 


fifty-four  acres  to  Ware,  upon  which  it 
is  hoped  a  permanent  playground  may  be 
developed. 

Even  in  Somerville  and  Newton,  where 
the  officials  refused  to  place  the  matter 
on  the  ballot,  the  people  are  going  ahead 
independently.  Already  a  petition  witli 
2,600  signatures  has  been  presented  to 
the  city  government  of  Somerville  and 
recently  a  public  hearing  was  granted. 
The  aim  is  to  secure  an  appropriation  to 
equip  the  playgrounds  already  in  exist- 
ence. In  Newton  the  people  are  working 
for  appropriations,  and  there  is  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  raising  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  private  subscription 
to  buy  additional  playgrounds. 

APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY 
IN  A  JERSEY  CITY  CHURCH 

The  latest  evidence  of  sociology's  in- 
vasion of  the  church  is  found  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Jersey  City.  Its 
pastor.  Rev.  John  L.  Scudderj  declares 
that  to  hold  the  young  men  of  his  congre- 
gation he  must  give  them  more  modem 
subjects  to  discuss  than  Old  Testament 
heroes  or  the  theological  questions  with 
which  the  Sunday  school  ordinarily  deals. 
These  students  of  the  new  generation  are 
interested  in  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  day.  They  want  to  study 
and  understand  them  so  that  they  may 
help  find  that  solution  for  which  all  the 
world  is  seeking.  Altruism  tempers  pure 
devotion  and  inspires  a  love  of  the  com- 
mon welfare  rather  than  a  mere  desire 
for  self -improvement. 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  his  flock 
Dr.  Scudder  has  replaced  his  adult  Bible 
class  by  a  Young  Men's  Qub  for  the 
Study  of  Applied  Christianity.  It  starts 
with  twenty  members,  but  its  founder 
says  its  establishment  has  been  received 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  it  will 
shortly  number  one  hundred.  The  club 
will  be  self-governing  and  the  utmost 
freedom  of  speech  will  prevail.  Every 
inducement  will  be  offered  members  to 
think  for  themselves  and  to  express  their 
views  in  papers  to  be  read  at  the  meet- 
ings. Any  man  may  air  a  grievance  that 
he  fancies  will  be  the  better  for  a  breeze, 
and  no  wrong  will  be  thought  too  trivial 
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for  redress.  Child  labor,  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  this  legislative  ses- 
sion, will  be  the  first  topic  of  discussion, 
and  the  poor  little  South  Jersey  glass  fac- 
tory drudges  may  find  champions  among 
these  Hudson  County  Don  Quixotes 
whom  the  coming  years  will  arm  with 
that  all  powerful  weapon — the  vote. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  club,  Dr. 
Scudder  will  collect  a  sociological  li- 
brary which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
members. 

UNITED  EFFORT  FOR 
LABOR  LEGISLATION 

"Neither  capital  nor  labor  can  settle 
the  issues  between  them,  only  the  state 
representing  the  whole  people  can  do  so." 

This  was  the  conviction  impressively 
expressed  by  the  labor  commissioner  of 
Minnesota  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
held  recently  in  Chicago.  He  affirmed 
that  the  states  taking  an  advanced  posi- 
tion in  legislating  on  some  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  loss  incurred  by  indus- 
trial casualties,  virtually  penalized  them- 
selves. 

No  better  statement  could  be  given  of 
the  need  and  value  of  this  association 
itself.  Its  national  scope,  with  its  sec- 
tions close  to  the  practical  situation  in 
the  several  states,  enables  it  to  promote 
uniformity  in  labor  legislation  as  no 
other  industrial  organization  is  situated 
or  equipped  to  do.  Peculiarly  advan- 
tageous is  it  to  have  the  headquarters 
of  the  association  at  the  capital  of  Wis- 
consin, where,  more  than  in  any  other 
state,  the  departments  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment co-operate  with  the  state  uni- 
versity in  promoting  that  kind  of  re- 
search which  furnishes  the  only  basis  for 
intelligent  legislation. 

The  active  membership  and  officers  of 
the  association  happily  include  some  of 
the  very  best  informed  and  most  prac- 
tically efficient  state  officials,  university 
professors,  trade  unionists  and  employ- 
ers. Representatives  of  all  these  con- 
stituent classes  presented  to  each  other 
the  most  encouraging  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasing response  received  from  manu- 
facturers and  business  men,  physicians 


and  boards  of  health,  lawyers  and  legis- 
lators when  and  wherever  the  facts  and 
arg^uments  of  such  problems  as  indus- 
trial hygiene,  accidents,  workingmen's  in- 
surance and  compensation  and  the  labor 
of  women  and  children  are  presented  to 
the  people. 

Professor  Commons  is  right  in  em- 
phasizing the  paramount  value  of  the 
big  human  equations  in  these  problems  as 
solvents  of  the  more  difficult  problem 
of  industrial  peace.  He  is  farsighted  in 
demanding  such  a  scheme  of  industrial 
insurance  as  will  tend  to  educate  and  im- 
pose the  sense  of  social  responsibility 
upon  employes,  employers  and  the  public. 
There  was  marvelously  little  disagree- 
ment among  the  very  diverse  interests 
reoresented  in  insisting  upon  the  same 
economy  in  preventing  and  saving  the 
waste  in  human  blood  and  muscle  as  in 
the  materials  and  machinery  of  industry. 

The  more  complete  report  of  this 
suggestive  occasion  in  a  later  issue 
will  be  awaited  with  interest  by  our 
readers,  and  new  emphasis  will  be  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  the  department 
regularly  conducted  by  the  officers  of 
this  association  in  the  mid-monthly  num- 
bers of  The  Survey. 

BILLS  THAT  THREATEN 
NEW  YORK'S  TENEMENTS 

Several  dangerous  bills  affecting  hous- 
ing conditions  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced in  the  New  York  Legislature. 
One*  would  permit  modification  of  the 
tenement  house  law  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Tenement  House  Department,  and 
create  a  board  to  hear  appeals  from  de- 
partment decisions.  This  bill  if  enacted 
would  sweep  away  at  one  stroke  a  great 
number  of  the  more  important  provisions 
of  the  law.  It  would  make  it  wholly  a 
matter  of  discretion  whether  in  tenement 
houses  the  department  should  or  should 
not  cause  prostitutes  to  be  evicted,  pro- 
hibit overcrowded  lodging  houses  within 
the  buildings,  require  basement  and  cellar 
rooms  over  marshy  ground  and  other 
wet.  unhealthful  cellars  to  be  protected 
against  dampness,  require  adequate  water 
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supply  and  provision  of  decent  sanitary 
accommodations,  sufficient  in  number  for 
the  families  using  them,  compel  reason- 
able protection  of  plumbing  against  freez- 
ing, cause  yards,  courts  and  areaways  to 
be  properly  drained,  cause  leaky  roofs 
to  be  repaired,  require  open  plumbing 
instead  of  the  boxed-in  abominations  af- 
fording breeding  places  for  vermin  in 
the  old  houses,  cause  adequate  rain  pipes 
to  be  provided  to  prevent  dampness,  pro- 
hibit in  the  houses  the  storing  and  pick- 
ing over  of  filthy  rags  and  the  keeping 
on  the  premises  of  dangerous  combustible 
materials,  and  require  owners  of  tene- 
ment buildings  to  be  registered.  It  would 
also  do  away  with  all  mandatory  require- 
ments to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire.  The 
only  provisions  untouched  would  be  those 
relating  to  light  and  air,  the  percentage 
of  lot  to  be  occupied,  the  placing  of  wa- 
ter closets  in  ventilated  rooms,  cleanliness 
of  buildings  and  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

All  buildings  to  be  constructed  would 
be  affected.  The  bill  does  not  distinguish 
between  existing  and  new  tenement 
houses.  Nor  is  its  application  limited  to 
the  tenement  house  law.  It  is  expressly 
included  that  the  power  to  modify  applies 
also  to  "any  existing  law  or  ordinance 
relating  to  the  construction,  alteration, 
condition  or  use  of  tenement  houses." 
In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  require- 
ments which  it  is  proposed  to  make  sub- 
ject to  modification,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  discretionary  powers  could  conceiv- 
ably be  of  any  advantage.  Unquestion- 
ably prostitutes  ought  to  be  evicted  from 
tenement  buildings  where  they  are 
brought  into  close  contact  with  growing 
children.  Unquestionably  cellar  base- 
ments over  marshy  ground  ought  to  be 
protected  against  dampness.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  danger  of  these  powers  is 
very  serious.  They  hamper  an  efficient 
and  honest  commissioner  at  every  turn 
by  compelling  him  to  consider  each  case 
as  if  there  were  no  law  to  guide  him, 
and  by  placing  him  constantly  in  the  un- 
pleasant situation  of  being  obliged  to  re- 
fuse to  exercise  discretion  which  is  legal- 
ly permitted  him  in  spite  of  any  pressure 
that  may  be  brought  to  bear.  With  in- 
efficient or  dishonest  officials,  however, 
the  situation  would  be  infinitely  worse. 


If  the  bill  became  a  law  and  such  officials 
came  into  power,  the  way  would  be 
opened  for  a  carnival  of  graft  and  a 
period  of  total  non-enforcement  such  as 
New  York  has  never  seen. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present 
tenement  house  law  and  the  powers  to- 
day granted  to  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment, take  the  place  of  mandatory 
provisions  dating  in  many  cases  from 
years  back  and  enforced  in  former  times 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  Building  De- 
partment, Fire  Department  and  Police 
Department.  These  old  laws  were  con- 
solidated into  the  one  tenement  house 
law  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
greater  part  of  this  law  wholly  discretion- 
ary. Not  only  would  many  of  the  bene- 
fits of  recent  legislation  be  lost  but  the 
city  would  go  back  fifty  years  or  more  in 
respect  to  mandatory  laws  on  many 
points.  * 

The  further  provision  of  the  bill  cre- 
ating a  board  of  appeal  would  mean  that 
each  individual  order  of  the  Tenement 
House  Department  on  any  of  the  points 
above  enumerated,  and  on  a  number  of 
others  making  too  long  a  list  to  be  in- 
cluded here,  might,  after  consideration  by 
the  commissioner,  be  held  up  again  sub- 
ject to  further  consideration  by  the  pro- 
posed board  of  appeal.  Obviously  such  a 
board,  meeting  once  a  week  and  con- 
sisting of  busy  men,  would  be  hopelessly 
clogged  with  cases  if  every  discontented 
owner  who  wished  to  postpone  or  escape 
making  a  repair  or  remedying  a  viola- 
tion, had  a  right  to  appeal  and  to  have  all 
the  circumstances  in  his  case  carefully 
considered. 

Similar  to  this  bill  in  all  important  fea- 
tures and  equally  dangerous  is  another* 
introduced  in  the  Senate  somewhat  later. 

It  is  understood  that  these  bills  have 
the  support  of  some  of  the  retail  grocers 
of  the  city.  It  is  not  believed  that  they 
were  introduced  with  a  realization  of 
how  far-reaching  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  wholesale  discretionary  powers  which 
it  is  proposed  to  grant. 

Two  other  bills^  would  give  discretion- 
ary powers  in  slightly  different  form  to 

^Senate  int.  986,  print  1252 — Davis. 
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the  tenement  house  commissioner  or  any 
superintendent  in  charge  of  a  bo^o^gh 
branch  office  of  the  departnient  to  modify 
the  tenement  house  act  and  the  rules  of 
the  department  in  the  case  of  buildings 
erected  before  1901.  These  are  open  to 
most  of  the  same  objections  as  the  other 
bills.  The  discretionary  powers  are  less 
in  one  direction,  as  they  are  made  to  ap- 
ply only  to  older  buildings,  but  are  ex- 
tended in  another — since  the  power  to 
modify  is  made  to  cover  provisions  relat- 
ing to  light  and  ventilation,  percentage 
of  lot  to  be  occupied,  placing  water- 
closets  in  ventilated  rooms,  cleanliness  of 
buildings,  and  fire-escapes. 

The  fifth^  of  the  group  of  objectionable 
bills  is  the  familiar  one  excluding  certain 
three-story,  three-family  tenement  houses 
from  the  operation  of  the  tenement  house 
act  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tenement 
house  department.  Attention  was  called 
last  year  to  the  dangers  of  this  bill  which 
failed  of  passage  at  that  time. 

CHICAGO'S 
BAKE  SHOPS 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  among  re- 
cent significant  achievements  of  Chica- 
go's health  department  is  the  reformation 
of  bakeshop  conditions.  In  November, 
1907,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  as  then 
reported  in  these  columns,  to  stiffen  and 
make  more  specific  the  regulations  con- 
cerning bakeries,  which  were  found,  gen- 
erally speaking,  to  involve  conditions 
menacing  the  city's  health. 

The  ordinance  clarifies  and  broadens 
the  definition  of  bakeries  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  concerning  its  application.  It 
specifies  in  detail  the  requirements  for 
cleanliness,  light,  ventilation,  sanitary 
arrangements  and  finish  for  walls  and 
ceilings;  it  prohibits  the  employment  of 
anyone  suffering  from  a  communicable 
disease;  forbids  the  use  of  tobacco; 
above  all,  it  provides  that  hereafter  no 
bakery  shall  be  established  in  a  base- 
ment, specifying  that  the  floor  must  not 
be  at  a  depth  greater  than  five  feet  be- 
low the  street.  The  latter  section  also 
stipulates  that  the  finished  ceiling  must 

*5eiuite    int.    891,    print    1104 — StUwell. 


be  not  less  than  eight  and  one-half  feet 
high. 

Enforcement  of  the  ordinance  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector 
Charles  B.  Ball  and  his  corps  of  inspec- 
tors. Among  the  first  thousand  bake- 
shops  examined,  457  were  found  under- 
ground. Of  these,  226  occupied  the 
whole  cellar,  85  extended  across  the  front 
of  the  cellar,  and  142  across  the  rear. 
Six  had  absolutely  no  windows.  In  143 
cases  out  of  the  thousand,  dirt  from 
^street  and  alley  was  found  blowing  into 
the  bakery.  In  many  cases  the  dough 
was  directly  under  a  window  opening  at 
the  sidewalk  level.  Animals  were  found 
in  many  bakeries — dogs  and  cats  as  well 
as  rats  and  mice.  A  West  Polk  street 
bakery  had  ten  cats,  and  one  on  Mil- 
waukee avenue  sixteen  dogs.  Fifty-five 
per  cent  of  the  underground  bakeries 
were  notably  deficient  as  to  cleanliness, 
structure,  lighting  and  ventilation. 

At  the  present  date  there  is  a  record 
of  1,398  bakeries  inspected,  out  of  some- 
what less  than  1,500  in  the  city.  In  cel- 
lars there  were  578  according  to  the  rec- 
ord up  to  December,  1908.  Of  these, 
221  were  ordered  closed.  Some  of  these 
can  be  fixed  up,  and  structural  changes 
were  suggested  for  137.  Of  the  137, 
thirty-four  made  the  changes  ordered 
and  102  have  discontinued.  The  depart- 
ment has  approved,  up  to  March  i,  sev- 
enty-four plans  for  new  bakery  construc- 
tions, and  has  examined  and  reported  on 
203  proposed  locations.  By  May  i  it 
is  expected  that  basement  and  cellar 
bakeshops  will  be  practically  things  of 
the  past  in  Chicago. 

COLUMBIAN  SETTLEMENT, 
PITTSBURGH,    ENDOWED, 

Those  who  read  Miss  Reed's  sketch  of 
the  Jewish  immigrants  of  the  Hill 
District  in  the  second  Pittsburgh 
Survey  number  of  Charities  and  The 
Commons,  will  hail  with  interest 
the,  announcement  that  good  fortune 
has  come  to  Columbian  School  and 
Settlement,  which,  for  ten  years  and 
over,  has  carried  on  effective  neighbor- 
hood work  in  this  section  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kaufmann  have 
given  a  fund  of  $150,000  as  a  memorial 
to  their  daughter  Irene,  the  major  part 
of  which  will  be  used  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  building  on  the  present  site.  In 
addition,  they  have  volunteered  to  add 
annually  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the 
amount  raised  by  the  association  toward 
maintenance.  The  gift  is  broad  in  spirit 
and  its  inception  has  been  credited  to 
Rabbi  J.  Leonard  Levy.  The  new  build- 
ing will  be  known  as  the  Irene  Kauf- 
mann Settlement  and  two  members  of 
the  board,  Mrs.  A.  Leo  Weil  and  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Spear,  are  at  present  visiting 
neighborhood  houses  in  other  cities  in  an- 
ticipation of  developing  the  building 
plans  along  effective  lines. 

Columbian  Settlement  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  its  three  head  workers,  Miss  Levy, 
now  Mrs.  Solomon  Foster  of  Newark; 
Julia  Schoenfeld,  who  is  known  for  her 
civic  work  both  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Addie  S.  Weihl,  the  present 
headworker.  Like  Eleanor  McMain  of 
Kingsley  House,  New  Orleans,  and  one 
or  two  other  of  the  younger  women  in 
settlement  work  in  this  country.  Miss 
Weihl  has  manifested  that  rare  gift  of 
appreciating  the  life  of  the  people  about 
her  and  interpreting  it  to  others,  of 
which  Miss  Addams  is  the  foremost  ex- 
ample. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  in 
an  old  residence  set  back  from  Wiley 
avenue,  which  is  the  thoroughfare  of  this 
part  of  the  Hill  District ;  and  up  the  steps 
past  the  lawn  to  an  old-fashioned  porch — 
the  row  has  afforded  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  built-up  tenement  blocks  adjoin- 
ing— has  come  a  never  ending  stream  of 
neighbors  who  have  been  sure  of  under- 
standing and  help  from  the  householders 
within.  There  has  been  an  air  of  demo- 
cratic welcome  and  informal  friendliness 
about  the  house  which,  if  it  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new,  will  mean  more  than 
its  most  elaborate  equipment.  Here  have 
come  long  bearded  scholars,  deep  in  the 
learning  of  the  Hebrew  culture  as  it  has 
been  handed  down  in  the  eastern  ciiies 
of  Europe ;  here  have  come  Russian  ex- 
iles fresh  from  villages  where  pogroms 
have  run  riot ;  here  girls  whose  limbs  and 
lungs  have  been  wasted  by  the  unsanitary 


life  of  damp  cellar  workrooms ;  here, 
immigrant  peddlers  and  small  merchants 
and  Jewish  craftsmen,  sore  or  bewildered 
at  the  injustice  meted  out  to  them  by 
aldermen's  courts  or  installment  dealers. 
They  and  the  many  others  of  their  com- 
pany have  reflected  the  present  evils  of 
living  conditions  in  the  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  industrial  center.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  out  from  here  has  gone 
no  little  of  the  spirit  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  newer  Pittsburgh,  of  remedy- 
ing conditions,  or  re-invigorating  and 
broadening  the  usefulness  of  schools  and 
health  department  and  government  gen- 
erally in  its  relation  to  the  wholesome- 
ness  and  sanctities  of  life  of  the  humbler 
dwellers  of  the  town.  So  that  this  verv 
understanding  of  their  wrongs  and  ill 
conditions,  no  less  than  of  their  aspira- 
tions, has  given  these  people  through  the 
settlement  workers  a  part  in  moulding 
that  public  opinion  which  speaks  today 
for  change  and  progress  in  the  munici- 
pal life  of  Pittsburgh. 

CONFERENCE  ON 
DENTAL  HYGIENE 

The  influence  of  the  successful  move- 
ment for  oral  and  dental  hygiene  in  Mas- 
sachusetts spread  quickly  to  a  neighbor- 
ing state  and  as  a  result  a  conference  has 
been  held  at  Providence,  R.  I.  Its  main 
purposes  were  to  educate  and  awaken 
the  public  to  the  vital  importance  of  oral 
cleanliness  and  its  relation  to  general 
health,  to  arouse  the  interest  of  school 
children,  and  to  study  the  best  means  to 
secure  oral  and  dental  health. 

The  conference  met  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of 
Health,  Rhode  Island  Dental  Society  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Oral  and  Dental  Hy- 
giene Council.  The  Providence  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity,  the  Providence 
District  Nursing  Association,  superin- 
tendents of  public  and  parochial  schools 
and  the  press  co-operated.  ■  The  traveling 
exhibit  of  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Hy- 
giene Council  was  loaned  and  men  promi- 
nent in  the  movement  instructed  the  pub- 
lic by  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

A  circular  on  the  care  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  35,- 
000  school  children  in  Providence.    That 
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this  method  of  interesting  the  pupils 
brought  good  results  was  attested  by  the 
large  audiences  on  the  afternoon  de- 
voted to  school  children.  The  hall  had 
to  be  cleared  and  the  program  twice  re- 
peated that  all  might  see  the  exhibit  and 
hear  the  lectures  illustrated  with  lan- 
tern slides. 

The  need  of  a  free  dental  clinic  for 
Providence,  like  that  at  Strassburg,  Ger- 
many, was  discussed  by  the  mayor  and 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  further  emphasized  by  a 
paper  on  the  results  of  dental  and  oral  ex- 
aminations of  1,200  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  A  fact  worthy  of 
note  is  that  during  conference  week  the 
superintendent  of  schools  recommended 
dental  inspection  in  the  schools  to  the 
school  committee. 

The  plans  for  oral  and  dental  hygiene 
bv  no  means  ended  with  the  one  success- 
ful  conference,  for  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Board  of  Health  is  preparing  a 
travelling  exhibit  to  be  shown  in  the  state 
public  schools. 

THE    STANDARD    OF 
LIVING^ 

Reviewed  by  HENRY  R.  MUSSEY 

University  of  Pennsylvanli 

What  are  the  essentials  of  a  normal 
standard  of  living,  and  what  do  they 
cost  in  New  York  ?  This  question  is  an- 
swered in  Professor  Chapin's  notable 
volume,  which  constitutes  the  report  for 
the  committee  on  the  standard  of  living 
appointed  by  the  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  two 
years  ago.  It  is  a  painstaking,  thorough 
and  illuminating  study,  and  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  has  done  well  to  help 
make  it  possible.  Thanks  to  this  book 
and  Mrs.  Moore's  Wage  Earners'  Bud- 
gets, at  last  we  really  know  something 
about  how  an  important  group  of  the 
American  people  live. 

In  making  the  present  study,  an  elabo- 

>The  Standard  of  Lliring  Among  Worklninnen'9 
Families  In  New  York  City.  By  Robert  Colt  Oha- 
pfn,  Fb.  D.,  New  York.  Roseell  Sage  Foundation 
PoblicatSoo.  Price  $2  postpaid  from  Charities 
Pabllcatlon  Committee,  105  Bast  22d  street, 
York,    1900.      Pp.   372. 


rate  schedule  was  prepared.  It  was 
filled  out  item  by  item  by  visitors  in  con- 
sultation with  housewives  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.  In  this  way  642  family  schedules 
were  received,  of  which  391  were  used, 
covering  only  families  of  from  four  to 
six  persons.  Attention  is  centered  chiefly 
on  the  318  families  having  incomes  be- 
tween $600  and  $1,100  a  year.  About 
half  of  them  were  American,  Teutonic, 
Irish  or  colored,  the  rest  mostly  Russian, 
Austro-Hungarian,  Italian  or  Bohemian. 
In  a  few  cases  account  books  were  kept, 
and  the  returns  were  checked  in  various 
ways  to  insure  accuracy.  The  results  are 
excellently  presented  and  interpreted,  and 
every  term  is  given  an  exact  statistical 
value. 

Housing  naturally  occupies  first  place. 
It  makes  an  appalling  showing.  Al- 
though rent  swallows  up  from  a  quarter 
to  a  sixth  of  all  income,  forty-four  per 
cent  of  the  families  live  in  less  than  four 
rooms,  while  almost  half  of  them 
have  more  than  one  and  one-half  per- 
sons to  a  room,  these  being  the  standards 
of  overcrowding  adopted.  Does  the  com- 
mittee seriously  consider  four  New  York 
tenement  rooms  adequate  housing  for  a 
family  of  six  ?  Such  a  standard  is  "nor- 
mal" only  in  the  sense  of  being  usual. 
Even  accepting  this  standard  as  satis- 
factory, overcrowding  does  not  cease  till 
income  rises  above  $1,100.  The  una- 
dorned figures  of  overcrowding,  dark 
rooms  and  the  like  facts  tell  an  eloquent 
tale  of  civic  neglect  and  "hindsighted- 
ness."  New  York's  experience  has  an 
ominous  lesson  for  other  industrial  com- 
munities with  their  swelling  ground  rents, 
planless  growth,  and  lack  of  public  con- 
trol of  the  uses  of  land.  That  the  expen- 
diture of  an  exorbitant  percentage  of 
even  a  $1,000  income  will  not  secure  ade- 
quate housing  accommodations  is  a  social 
fact  of  serious  significance. 

On  the  basis  of  scientific  study,  twenty- 
two  cents  a  man  a  day  was  taken  as  the 
minimum  necessary  to  buy  food  enough 
to  maintain  physical  efficiency.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  families  under  $600  spend 
less  than  that  amount,  and  a  third  of 
those  between  $600  and  $800.  Corre- 
spondingly, $100  is  put  as  the  minimum 
clothing  expenditure  for  a  family  of  five. 
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Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  families  be- 
tween $600  and  $800  are  below  that  limit, 
the  south  Europeans  especially  failing  to 
reach  the  standard. 

A  third  of  the  families  reported  free 
medical  aid,  and  only  one  in  six  had  any 
expenditure  for  dentistry.  What  a  sug- 
gestion here  of  our  need  for  a  construc- 
tive public  health  policy.  Provision  for 
burial  expenses,  covered  by  industrial  in- 
surance, is  almost  universal  among  even 
the  poorest  Americans  and  north  Euro- 
p)eans.  Payments  for  recreation  and  for 
all  "culture  wants"  do  not  amount  to  ten 
per  cent  on  any  incomes  below  $1,000. 
The  severity  of  the  struggle  to  make  ends 
meet  appears  throughout  the  study. 

Professor  Chapin  cautiously  concludes : 
*'It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  an  income 
under  $800  is  not  enough  to  permit  the 
maintenance  of  a  normal  standard.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  income  of  $900  or 
over  probably  permits  the  maintenance 
of  a  normal  standard,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  physical  man  is  concerned."  Such  a 
statement,  eminently  sane  and  conserva- 
tive, raises  some  serious  questions  re- 
garding our  existing  standards  of  pay 
and  regarding  the  consequences  for  civ- 
ilization of  letting  cities  grow  up  without 
taking  thought  for  the  morrow. 

When  we  note  that  the  percentage  of 
overcrowded,  underfed  and  underclad 
families  is  higher  among  those  reporting 
a  surplus  than  among  those  showing 
none,  we  begin  to  wonder  whether  sav- 
ing is  always  an  economic  virtue,  and  we 
see  one  reason  why  insurance  and  pen- 
sion plans  as  a  substitute  for  saving  are 
making  such  strides  in  all  industrial 
countries.  When  we  observe  excessive 
overcrowding  and  underfeeding  among 
families  reporting  supplementary  earn- 
ings beside  the  father's  wages,  we  can- 
not avoid  an  uncomfortable  query  as  to 


whether  poverty,  after  all,  is  not  largely 
responsible  for  the  children  going  to 
work.  The  book  in  fact  raises  a  hun- 
dred searching  questions  of  social  well- 
being.  If  an  income  of  from  $800  to 
$900  is  the  minimum  on  which  a  normal 
standard  of  living  can  be  attained  in 
New  York,  what  proportion  of  the  adult 
male  wage  earners  of  that  city  receive 
that  amount?  Why  do  so  many  receive 
less,  and  what  can  be  done  to  enable  them 
to  get  more?  Why  is  the  cost  of  living 
so  high,  and  why  are  the  conditions  of 
living  so  difficult  and  unwholesome? 
What  can  be  done  to  lower  the  cost 
and  make  the  conditions  more  favorable  ? 
Such  questions  as  these  are  fundamental. 
If  our  civilization  is  to  progress,  they 
must  be  answered  and  answered  right. 
A  book  that  drives  these  questions  home 
has  immense  value,  even  though  it  makes 
no  attempt  at  answering  them. 

The  body  of  Professor  Chapin's  work 
deals  with  New  York  city  conditions,  but 
there  is  an  invaluable  chapter  on  work- 
ingmen's  budgets  in  statistical  literature 
which,  with  the  appended  bibliography, 
is  far  and  away  the  best  guide  available 
for  the  study  of  the  standard  of  living. 
A  series  of  useful  appendices  include  the 
valuable  address  of  Frank  Tucker  which 
started  the  investigation,  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  committee,  a  facsimile  of 
the  schedule  with  instructions  to  inves- 
tigators, a  report  from  nine  cities  and 
towns  outside  of  Greater  New  York,  a 
report  from  Buffalo,  Dr.  Underbill's  re- 
port on  the  nutrition  investigation,  a 
translation  of  one  of  LePlay's  studies, 
and  the  bibliography.  The  book  repre- 
sents an  important  piece  of  work  admir- 
ably done.  It  deserves  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  social  workers,  economists  and 
employers  alike. 


A  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


NORMAN  E.  DITMAN,  M.  D. 

NEW  YORK 


It  is  rarely  that  a  popular  wave  has 
swept  so  broadly  over  our  country  or  met 
with  so  enthusiastic  a  reception  as  has 
the  doctrine  of  preventive  medicine  and 
public  health.  The  movement  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  combination  of  two 
modem  developments — ^the  discovery  of 
the  causes  of  many  of  our  disease  condi- 
tions, and  the  method  of  accomplishing 
popular  reform  in  scientific  matters  by 
direct  appeal  to  a  public  which  is  becom- 
mg  daily  more  enlightened.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  modem  achievement  that  the 
physician,  from  his  den  of  mystery  and 
reticence,  has  been  enticed  into  the  open 
with  his  invaluable  burden  of  scientific 
information  on  the  nature  of  disease. 
And  it  is  largely  due  to  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  our  social  economists  that  this 
valuable  burden  has  been  shared  with 
the  public. 

Important  as  it  is  to  know  the  cause 
of  disease  in  order  to  prevent  it,  such 
knowledge  is  of  little  avail  until  methods 
are  found  for  its  application.  For  ex- 
ample: while  Koch  discovered  a  decade 
ago  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  was  in  the 
sputum  of  tubercular  subjects,  it  is  only 
now  that  we  are  beginning  to  apply  this 
knowledge  with  eflFect  to  stamp  out  tu- 
berculosis. The  knowledge  that  small- 
pox can  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  that 
typhoid  fever  and  cholera  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  infected  milk  and  water,  ma- 
laria and  yellow  fever  by  infected  mos- 
quitoes and  bubonic  plague  by  infected 
fleas  and  rats,  is  of  little  avail  in  obviat- 
ing these  diseases  until  this  knowledge  is 
applied. 

The  key  to  the  best  medical  develop- 
ment is  preventive  medicine  or  sanitary 
science  and  public  health.  How  best  to 
use  this  key  is  the  problem  of  greatest 
interest  to  philanthropists  and  sanitarians 
in  this  country;  for  as  the  designation 
"public  health"  implies,  much  of  the 
progress  in  applying  knowledge  must  de- 
pend upon  the  education  of  the  public, 
either  directly  or  through  trained  oifi- 
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cials  and  instructors.  There  is  absolute 
unanimity  on  one  score,  however,  that 
the  matter  is  entirely  educational.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that,  during  the  past 
year,  the  problem  has  been  considered  so 
widely  by  progressive  universities,  and 
that  popular  encouragement  has  been  so 
great. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  course  of  uni- 
versity lectures  has  attracted  such  wide 
notice  and  created  so  much  favorable 
comment  as  one  now  being  conducted  in 
Columbia  University  on  sanitary  science 
and  public  health.  Here,  for  perhaps  the 
first  time  in  educational  circles  it  has  been 
recognized  that  administration  of  public 
health  entails  a  knowledge  of  medicine, 
hygiene,  sanitation,  engineering,  law  and 
social  economy ;  and  that  practical  results 
in  the  improvement  of  public  health  are 
best  obtained  by  the  education,  not  only 
of  those  engaged  in  these  fields,  but  of  the 
public  as  well. 

While  great  practical  results  are  prom- 
ised from  the  education  of  such  diversified 
classes,  the  most  direct  benefits  can  un- 
doubtedly be  derived  from  the  training 
of  men  to  fill  positions  as  health  officers 
and  sanitary  inspectors  on  our  municipal 
and  rural  boards  of  health.  Preceding 
the  mother  country  as  we  do  in  so  many 
modern  industrial  and  commercial  meth- 
ods, few  realize  how  far  behind  England 
we  are  in  our  endeavor  to  ward  off  sick- 
ness among  the  masses,  and  to  prevent 
the  suffering  and  economic  loss  which 
result  from  incapacity  and  disability. 
England  has  a  well  trained,  fully  manned 
Public  Health  Service,  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  which  public  health  instruction 
is  given  in  the  Universities  of  London, 
Cambridge,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and 
Edinburgh.  The  contrast  need  not  be 
carried  further  than  to  mention  that  in 
this  country,  with  its  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation of  great  disease  potentiality,  not 
one  such  school  of  instruction  exists  and 
that  the  scientific  training  of  our  public 
servants  is  farcical. 
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The  economic  importance  of  the  matter 
has  been  forcibly  driven  home  by  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher's  Conservation  Commis- 
sion report  on  national  vitality  to  ex- 
President  Roosevelt.  The  demand  is 
being  reiterated  by  our  city  and  state 
health  commissioners  and  from  no  quar- 
ter is  it  more  urgent  than  from  the  public. 

To  meet  it  Columbia  University  is  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  school  of  sanitary 
science  and  public  health.  The  advance 
course  of  public  health  lectures,  crowded 
with  enthusiastic  listeners,  the  requests 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country  for  pub- 
lication and  preservation  of  these  lec- 
tures, and  the  partial  duplication  of  this 
course  by  eight  institutions  of  learning, 
leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  time 
has  come  to  develop  this  form  of  in- 
struction. 

We  are  inclined  to  forget  that  thou- 
sands of  dwellers  in  cities  are  constantly 
in  danger  of  epidemic  from  water-borne 
disease  which  may  arise  from  a  very  in- 
significant contamination  of  their  water 
sheds;  and  we  little  appreciate  that  the 
greatest  protection  from  such  calamity 
lies  in  well  trained  "sanitary  service." 
Until  sufficient  funds  are  available  for 
founding  a  training  school,  the  curricu- 
lum can  probably  not  be  determined  with 
definiteness.  Three  kinds  of  instruction, 
however,  are  called  for:  the  theoretical, 
the  laboratory  and  the  practical.  In  the 
last  type — ^by  affiliation  with  boards  of 
health — opportunities  may  be  given  stu- 
dents to  become  personally  familiar  with 
the  methods  of  food  inspection  in  slaugh- 
ter houses,  markets,  dairies  and  bakeries ; 
to  inspect  conditions  in  lodging  houses, 
tenements,  factories,  workshops  and 
schools ;  to  inspect  water  purification  and 
sewage  disposal  plants,  and  to  become 
personally  familiar  with  quarantine  and 
health  board  administrative  methods. 

In  the  laboratories  water,  milk  and 
food  analyses  may  be  conducted,  disease 
conditions  in  animals  and  man  prejudicial 
to  public  health  studied  and  the  efficiency 
of  sanitary  methods  and  appliances  de- 
termined. 

In  the  theoretical  instruction  may  be 
included  such  topics  as  impure  water  and 
air,  ventilation,  the  sanitation  of  build- 
ings, refuse  disposal,  street  cleaning,  im- 


pure food,  specific  diseases  and  epidem- 
ics, vital  statistics,  sanitary  law,  quaran- 
tine, personal  and  community  hygiene,, 
gymnasiums,  public  baths,  playgrounds,, 
dangerous  trades,  preventable  accidents, 
child  labor,  visiting  nursing  and  the  pre- 
vention of  alcoholism,  insanity  and  vene- 
real diseases. 

The  success  of  the  recent  tuberculosis 
exhibition,  lasting  but  a  few  weeks,  with 
its  thousands  of  visitors,  is  convincing 
evidence  that  there  is  demand  for  instruc- 
tion in  this  field,  which  should  be  con- 
tinually satisfied. 

While  tuberculosis  is  probably  the 
greatest  cause  of  mortality  in  this  coun- 
try, there  are  other  diseases  almost  equal- 
ing, if  not  exceeding  it,  in  the  extent  of 
their  morbidity,  as  for  example  alcohol- 
ism, venereal  and  heart  affections  and 
Bright's  disease.  Full  duty,  therefore,  in 
the  administration  of  modem  health  prob- 
lems, can  only  be  accomplished  by  com- 
prehensive, continuous  educational  ef- 
forts. 

The  agitation  of  the  modem  health 
movement,  which  is  accomplished  in  the 
permanent  form  by  a  school  of  public 
health,  has  done  much  to  emphasize  what 
a  huge  influence  matters  of  human  health 
have  upon  the  existence,  the  happiness 
and  financial  success  of  the  coun- 
try. Until  this  movement  began  we 
did  not  know  that  the  nation's  an- 
nual loss  from  tuberculosis  was 
$240,000,000,  and  from  preventable 
accidents  $348,000,000.  We  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  loss  to  the  country  from  epi- 
demics of  typhoid  fever  and  plague,  from 
child  labor  and  lack  of  attention  to  school 
conditions.  We  did  not  realize  the  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  the  state  by  insanity^ 
preventable  blindness,  alcoholism  and 
syphilis  and  the  amount  of  disease  trans- 
mitted by  impure  food,  milk  and  water. 

We  have  come  to  appreciate,  however, 
that  health  is  our  greatest  national  as- 
set, that  we  are  devoting  less  effort  and 
means  to  preserve  this  than  to  the  care 
of  animals,  plants  and  commerce.  We 
are  convinced  that  to  maintain  the  proper 
city,  state  or  national  control  over  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene  the  first  and  prime 
requisite  is  a  well  trained  body  of  men 
to  constitute  our  future  "sanitary  serv- 
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ice."  The  recent  secretary  of  war  was 
frequently  designated  our  "secretary  of 
peace."  This  is  the  modern  conception 
which  creates  the  greatest  moral  prece- 
dent for  a  secretary  of  health,  guiding 
a  trained  corps  whose  service  as  soldiers 
of  the  common  weal  should  be  as  highly 


honorable  as  that  of  our  army  and  navy. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  opportuni- 
ties to  train  such  a  corps  will  be  long  de- 
nied. To  encourage  such  efforts  as  Co- 
lumbia University  is  now  making  is,  in 
this  modern  light,  one  of  our  greatest 
duties  to  the  nation. 


A  SCHOOL  CALLED  "HUMANE 


yj 


A  university  foundation  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  for  instruction  or  re- 
lated work  along  humane  lines  is  even 
more  of  an  innovation  than  a  school  of 
public  health.  A  generous  donor  has 
made  such  provision  for  Columbia  Uni- 
versity by  establishing  a  memorial  to 
Henry  Bergh,  the  pioneer  of  one  class  of 
benevolent  work  in  the  United  States. 
The  ultimate  uses  of  the  fund  have  not 
yet  been  determined;  but  a  provisional 
scheme  was  worked  out  in  the  fall  of 
1908  for  a  course  of  nine  lectures  on  hu- 
mane themes.  These  lectures  have  been 
given  at  weekly  intervals  throughout  the 
past  two  months. 

In  ordinary  usage  the  term  "humane" 
has  acquired  a  narrow,  technical  meaning 
that  associates  it  with  the  work  of  socie- 
ties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty.  It  has 
evidently  been  the  purpose  of  those  who 
organized  the  new  course  of  lectures  to 
give  broad  scope  to  the  term,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  wider  social  aspects,  rather 
than  the  more  restricted  individual  sides 
of  work  and  thought  that  may  properly 
be  called  humane. 

Beginning  with  a  lecture  on  the  his- 
torical development  of  such  ideals  and 
practices,  the  course  dealt  with  various 
phases  of  the  treatment  of  animals,  of 
children  and  of  offenders,  and  concluded 
with  a  lecture  on  economic  aspects.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  develop  rules  of 
action  or  to  explain  details  of  activity  of 
existing  agencies  and  organizations. 
That  will  later  be  done  in  a  special  re- 
port, the  preparation  of  which  is  in  prog- 
ress. On  the  contrary,  the  aim  of  the 
lectures  seems  to  have  been  to  outline 
general  principles  which  should  give 
background  to  courses  that  may  be  de- 
veloped later  in  larger  detail  through  the 
Henry  Bergh  Foundation.     The  course 


has  been  characterized  by  a  unity  of  treat- 
ment unusual  in  so  diverse  a  collection  of 
topics. 

The  "humane"  work  of  the  past  fifty 
years  has  been  individualistic  in  its  out- 
look and  in  its  aims.  Its  canons  of  judg- 
ment and  tests  of  work  have  been  few  and 
simple.  Cruel  treatment  of  anima|^.must 
be  avoided  because  it  causes  pain.  The 
animal  has  a  right  to  immunity  from  suf- 
fering. And  the  way  in  which  to  realize 
this  immunity  is  to  deal  directly  with  the 
actual  or  potential  cruellist.  This  in- 
volves, on  the  one  hand,  the  warning  or 
prosecution  of  the  perpetrator  of  cruel 
acts;  and  on  the  other,  by  the  most  ob- 
vious phophylaxis,  the  educating  of  chil- 
dren by  precept,  homily,  story  or  exam- 
ple to  a  kindly  attitude  toward  animals. 
Similarly  in  regard  to  children,  the  atti- 
tude and  practice  of  anti-cruelty  socie- 
ties have  been  those  of  seeking  to  promote 
more  considerate  treatment  by  warning 
or  prosecuting  those  guilty  of  cruelty,  or, 
where  that  has  not  been  feasible  or  prom- 
ising, by  "rescuing"  the  victims.  Such 
aims,  in  and  of  themselves,  are  of  course 
good.  The  only  question  that  arises  con- 
cerns the  scope  and  character  of  means  to 
these  ends. 

In  recent  years,  a  newer  attitude  has 
crept  into  the  practice  of  agencies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty.  They  are  gradu- 
ally getting  into  the  current  of  thought 
and  practice  that  has  borne  the  social 
worker  beyond  the  policy  of  palliative 
treatment  of  individuals  to  a  search  for 
causes  and  their  removal. 

In  line  with  this  newer  view,  animals 
must  be  well  treated  not  merely  because 
ill-treatment  brings  pain  but  because  only 
a  well-treated  animal  can  realize  the 
largest  possibilities  of  efficient  service. 
Satisfactory  service,  in  turn,  is  recognized 
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as  a  vital  condition  of  kindly  treatment. 
In  dealing  with  children,  likewise,  abuse 
must  be  prevented  and  suffering  avoided. 
But  here  again,  the  seemingly  direct 
method  is  less  hopeful,  because  less  far- 
reaching.  Premature  toil,  improper  liv- 
ing conditions,  lack  of  adequate  or  prop- 
er nourishment,  ill-directed  or  inadequate 
educational  arrangements,  and  a  host  of 
other  environing  conditions  are  fecund 
sources  of  cruelties  that  cannot  be  abol- 
ished without  drying  up  the  sources  them- 
selves. So  also  in  dealing  with  crime  and 
with  offenders,  the  shortcomings  of  our 
political,  economic,  and  social  institutions 
must  be  appraised  and  corrected.  Our 
method  of  administering  justice  and  the 
prevailing  penal  system  must  be  regard- 
ed as  not  only  inhumane  in  their  immedi- 
ate efforts,  but  as  promoting  the  very  con- 
ditions that  lead  to  a  rising  tide  of  un- 
social practices  and  of  resulting  cruelties. 
The  hopeful  aspect  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation is  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  fact 


that  our  present  civilization  is  the  first 
in  which  a  well-rounded,  genuinely  hu- 
mane attitude  has  been  attainable.  Ever 
before,  s)mipathetic  feeling  has  had  to  en- 
force its  claims  in  the  face  of  an  adverse 
economic  situation.  But  conditions  now 
present  a  new  aspect.  Animals  need  no 
lonerer  be  used  by  man  in  ways  that  bring 
pai  ,  or  stunted  growth  or  consequent, 
premature  death.  Children  need  no 
longer  be  exploited  for  the  sake  of  im- 
mediate material  returns  from  their  work, 
nor  need  they  be  subjected  to  other  nar- 
rowing influences  that  bring  a  too  early, 
under-developed  maturity.  Not  merely 
can  we  aflford  a  long-range  policy;  we 
can  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  iden- 
tity between  the  progressive  economy 
and  the  greater  humanity  of  such  a 
policy. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  ways 
in  which  this  socialized  viewpoint  works 
out  in  the  later,  matured  plans  of  work 
on  the  Henry  Bergh  Foundation. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE   IN  A   REPUBLIC 


LEE  K.  FRANKEL 


The  bills  providing  state  accident  and 
sickness  insurance  '  which  have  been 
passed  by  the  National  Council  (lower 
house  of  the  Federal  Council)  and  are 
now  before  the  Senate  of  Switzerland, 
are  of  particular  interest  at  this  stage  of 
the  discussion  of  insurance  as  a  social 
rather  than  a  commercial  enterprise.  The 
Swiss  bills  bear  a  more  direct  relation  to 
the  study  of  insurance  in  this  country 
than  did  the  legislation  in  monarchical 
Europe  for,  like  the  United  States,  Swit- 
zerland is  a  republic  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation. Different  cantons  are  predomi- 
nantly German,  French,  Italian  and,  at 
least  in  one,  there  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Roumansch. 

But  in  legislation  for  protection  against 
industrial  accidents  there  is  a  sharp  con- 
trast. In  the  United  States  the  old  com- 
mon law  doctrine  holds,  while  Switzer- 
land was  one  of  the  first  countries  in 
Europe  to  clearly  embody  in  its  law  the 
principle  of  compensation.  As  early  as 
1875  21  federal  law  placed  on  railroad  and 


steamship  companies  responsibility  for 
accidents  to  employes  regardless  of  the 
fault  of  the  employer.  Work  in  factories 
was  provisionally  added  by  a  law  passed 
in  1877  and  confirmed  in  1881.  Other 
industries,  particularly  building,  trans- 
portation, technical  installation,  railway, 
street  and  bridge  operations,  and  quar- 
ries, were  included  in  1887;  the  postal 
service  in  1894,  industries  involving  elec- 
trical installation  in  1902. 

Discussion  of  the  liability  laws  had,  as 
early  as  1881,  brought  up  consideration 
of  the  value  of  an  insurance  scheme  for 
workingmen.  Official  reports  made  in 
1885  and  in  1887  led,  in  1890,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  noteworthy  amendment  to  the 
constitution : 

The  confederation  shall  by  legislation  es- 
tablish sickness  and  accident  insurance  with 
due  regard  to  the  existing  sickness  societies. 
It  may  declare  membership  obligatory  in  all 
or  certain  classes  of  the  population. 

That  the  people  were  ready  for  compul- 
sory insurance  was  clearly  proved  by  the 
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referendum  vote  on  the  clause — 285,228 
for  it,  to  92,200  against — ^but  bills  cover- 
ing sickness  and  accident  insurance,  with 
a  special  provision  for.  the  army,  were 
overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  referen- 
dum vote  of  1899. 

Study  of  the  situation  developed  the 
opinion  that  the  vote  was  less  against  the 
principle  involved  than  against  the  par- 
ticular bill  referred  to  the  people.  It 
seemed  to  threaten  the  existing  sickness 
societies  which  had  developed  widely ;  to 
take  in  so  many  classes  of  the  population, 
particularly  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  forestry,  as  to  involve  very  heavy  ex- 
penditures ;  and  the  benefits  were  so  much 
smaller  than  those  paid  under  the  liability 
law  that  the  working  people  voted  in  op- 
position. 

No  further  move  was  made  until  1906 
when  a  special  commission  was  appointed 
to  study  the  question.  The  report  of  this 
commission  forms  the  insurance  scheme 
now  before  the  Federal  G>uncil  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  commission,  after  careful  study, 
recommends  the  Austrian  plan  of  a  cen- 
tral insurance  department,  monopolistic  in 
character,  in  preference  to  the  German 
system  of  mutual  trade  societies.  It  has 
followed  Austria  again  in  exacting  con- 
tributions from  workingmen  as  well  as 
from  employers,  but  it  has  gone  beyond 
all  other  countries  in  recognizing  the 
obligation  of  the  state.  The  present  bill 
proposes  that  the  government  shall  con- 
tribute one-half  per  cent  of  the  total 
wages  of  those  who  are  insured.  Of  the 
balance  of  the  premium  necessary  to 
maintain  insurance,  the  employer  is  to 
pay  three-fourths  and  the  employe  one- 
fourth,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
forms  of  accidents  are  included,  it  was 
provided  that  if  the  proportion  of  non- 
industrial  to  industrial  accidents  proves 
larger  than  the  proportion  of  the  contri- 
bution by  both  workingmen  and  govern- 
ment, the  contribution  of  the  men  may  be 
increased  or  the  benefits  be  reduced.  It 
was  estimated  that  non-industrial  acci- 
dents will  number  thirteen  per  cent  of  all 
accidents  and  require  eighteen  per  cent  of 
the  total  benefit  pa)rments. 

Administration  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of 


a  state  insurance  department,  with  a  di- 
rector appointed  by  the  Federal  Council 
on  recommendation  of  the  council  of  the 
department.  The  latter  comprises  six- 
teen representatives  of  employers,  six  of 
workingmen,  eight  of  the  government  and 
an  unspecified  number,  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  membership,  representing 
those  who  voluntarily  insure  themselves 
under  an  act  which  is  primarily  a  com- 
pulsory measure  for  industrial  workers. 

The  finances  of  the  department  are 
placed  on  a  generous  footing.  Of  the 
proposed  appropriation  of  ten  million 
francs,  seven  million  are  to  be 
permanently  invested  to  secure  an 
income  for  administration,  the  other 
three  million  to  establish  a  reserve  fund 
from  which  not  more  than  one  million  a 
year  may  be  used  to  meet  deficits.  The 
government  proposes  to  pay  additionally 
the  expense  of  organizing  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  administration  expense. 
The  department  pays  no  taxes  and  has 
free  use  of  the  postal  service. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  bill  is 
the  provision  by  which  the  department 
may  contract  with  the  local  sickness  so- 
cieties to  collect  premiums,  pay  benefits 
and  have  general  supervision  of  all  acci- 
dent cases.  It  may  reinsure  certain 
classes  of  risks  with  them.  The  arrange- 
ment will  guard  against  overlapping  and 
simulation  and  avoid  the  damage  worked 
to  the  friendly  societies  in  England  by 
the  existing  law. 

The  insurance  department  has  broad 
powers — ^to  set  up  tables  of  premiums 
for  different  industries,  to  require  the 
employer  to  make  advance  premium  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  wages  paid  during 
the  previous  year,  to  establish  regulations 
and  require  safety  devices  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents,  to  call  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  factory  inspectors,  to 
establish  legal  fees  for  physicians  among 
whom  the  insured  may  choose  any  who  is 
a  licensed  practitioner,  and  in  general  to 
have  a  free  hand  for  the  effective  man- 
agement of  the  big  enterprise.  The  exact 
amounts  of  benefits  to  insured  men,  their 
families  and  heirs,  the  assurance  of  pay- 
ment of  working^en's  premiums  through 
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wage  deductions,  and  every  detail  are 
covered  in  the  bill. 

Insurance  is  paid  for  all  accidents  re- 
sulting in  sickness,  permanent  invalidism 
or  death.  It  includes  medical  treatment 
and  appliances  and  even  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation when  necessary.  Sickness 
benefits  amount  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
man's  daily  wages,  or  in  case  he  receives 
insurance  from  other  sources,  to  a  total 
not  greater  than  his  wages.  For  perma- 
nent disability,  an  invalidity  pension  of 
seventy  per  cent  of  his  yearly  wages  is 
substituted  for  the  larger  benefit.  For 
death  from  accident  the  department  pays 
the  cost  of  burial  and  a  pension  of  not 
more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  average 
yearly  wages. 

As  the  bills  stand  now,  insurance 
against  sickness  is  not  compulsory  by  the 
government,  but  by  an  application  of  the 
principle  of  local  option  it  may  be  made 
compulsory  by  any  canton  or  commune. 
This  part  of  the  scheme  is  to  be  worked 
entirely  through  the  sickness  societies. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  its  provis- 
ions is  that' granting,  the  usual  sickness 
benefit  to  a  "woman  during  confinement. 


and  for  as  long  a  time  after  recovery  as 
the  law  prohibits  her  from  working. 

Accident  insurance  is  compulsory  for 
employes  or  workmen  on  railways, 
steamships,  in  the  post  office,  and  in  in- 
dustries coming  under  the  law  of  1877 
(mentioned  above)  ;  workmen  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosives;  and,  if 
more  than  five  are  employed,  workmen 
employed  in  the  building  trades,  trans- 
portation, shipping  construction  and  re- 
pair of  telephone  and  telegraph  systems, 
machines  and  installations  of  a  technical 
nature,  construction  of  railways,  tunnels, 
streets,  bridges,  water  mains,  etc.,  and  in 
the  development  of  mines  and  quarries. 
Apprentices  are  included. 

In  addition  to  the  compulsory  insur- 
ance there  is  a  provision  for  voluntary 
insurance,  with  a  government  contribu- 
tion of  one-half  per  cent  of  the  wages, 
for  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  for- 
estry, small  trades,  commerce,  hotels, 
home  work,  domestic  service  and  day  la- 
bor ;  and  permission  for  voluntary  insur- 
ance, without  a  government  contribution, 
for  any  Swiss  citizen  over  fourteen  years 
of  age. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


About  five  years  ago  when  this  magazine 
instituted  an  educational  campaign  against 
tuberculosis,  the  prediction  was  ventured 
that  our  readers  would  resent  continued  pub- 
licity of  this  nature  and  that  new  sub- 
scribers would  be  repelled  by  discussions  of 
the  dangers  and  methods  of  prevention  of 
consumption.  A  regular  tuberculosis  depart- 
ment was  inaugurated,  however,  and  proved 
successful. 

Interest  in  the  subject  first  shown  by  read- 
ers of  Charities  and  The  Commons  might 
have  been  accouni;ed  for  by  the  fact  that  our 
subscription  list  was  made  up  to  a  large 
extent  of  picked  groups  of  readers  whose 
work  called  for  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
But  when  tuberculosis  exhibits  were  organ- 
ized all  over  the  country  and  newspapers 
and  popular  magazines  took  up  the  subject, 
there  followed  a  genuine  and  surprising  de- 
mand for  information  about  the  disease. 

Philip  P.  Jacobs  of, the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Relief  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis has  just  issued  a  statement  based  on 
newspaper  clippings  received  in  his  ofQce,  to 
the  effect  that  half  a  mile  of  material  about 
tuberculosis  is  being  printed  weekly.  And 
now  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  announces  a 


series  of  three  articles  by  O.  P.  Lewis  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
on  The  War  on  the  White  Death.  The  first 
article,  appearing  in  the  April  number,  out- 
lined the  disease  and  its  causes.  Mr.  Lewis 
has  assembled  concisely  and  convincingly  the 
main  facts  regarding  the  extent  of  tubercu- 
losis and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  communi- 
cated. Simple  methods  of  treatment,  racial 
tendencies  to  the  white  death,  the  relation 
of  occupation  to  tuberculosis,  the  cost  to  so- 
ciety of  the  disease,  are  other  topics  graph- 
ically treated.  The  second  article.  In  the 
May  number,  Is  entitled  The  Treatment 
of  Tuberculosis,  and  the  concluding  one, 
in  June,  The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  articles  are  being  widely  advertised 
by  posters  and  street  car  advertisements, 
and  are  attracting  considerable  attention. 
The  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  are  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  publish  them  in  full  in 
their  monthly  journal,  which  goes  to  over  a 
million  homes.  The  numerous  photographs 
are  from  the  International  Tuberculosis 
Exhibition. 

If  tuberculosis  is  to  be  eradicated  in  ten 
years,  as  some  leading  physiciuis  say,  this 
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weapon  of  publicity  will  certainly  play  a  big 

part. 

•    •    • 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  publicity,  a  rather 
interesting  experiment  has  Just  been  made 
by  The  Subvet  in  finding  out  actual  results 
accomplished  by  the  widespread  county  jail 
inYestigation  conducted  Just  a  year  ago. 
About  four  hundred  of  these  institutions 
were  Inyeatigated  by  the  American  Prison 
Association  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Prees  Bareau  of  this  magazine.  Recently 
we  sent  out  letters  to  some  of  the  investiga- 
tors asking  them  if  there  had  been  tangible 
results.  Here  are  a  few  sentences  from  the 
replies: 

''The  influence  of  your  reports  has  been 
most  helpful  for  it  has  given  accent  to  the 
state  work  and  support  to  the  workers  for 
the  state  and  it  has  helped  in  making  better 
feeling  in  the  Jailer  for  the  prisoner.  For 
he  understands  that  many  are  looking  on 
and  expecting  results  from  his  personal  ef- 
forts. I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  re- 
ports helped  to  make  our  Jail  better." — Me- 
tropolis, Illinois. 

**  Since  your  investigation  the  Jail  in  my 
county  has  shown  general  improvement  and 
your   article  had   a  good  effect" — Tarboro, 

N.  a 

''Since  the  inspection  of  a  year  ago  the 
prisoners  no  longer  go  to  their  cells  in  the 
clothing  which  they  are  wearing  at  the 
time  of  their  arrest.  The  Jail  now  uses  a 
receiving-room,  the  prisoners'  clothing  being 
changed  to  overalls  and  Jumper  which  belong 
to  the  jail." — Denver,  Colorado. 

"As  a  result  of  many  years'  labor,  of  which 
the  work  you  did  was  a  part,  I  am  glad  to 
inform  your  organization  that  there  is  in 
course  of  construction  in  this  city  a  modern 
jail.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  distinct  triumph 
for  the  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  yours 
and  like  societies  on  truly  philanthropic 
lines." — ^Toungstown,  Ohio. 

"I  am  pleased  to  report  that  practical 
good  has  come  from  the  investigation  into 
the  conditions  of  our  county  jail.  Consider- 
able publicity  was  given  to  the  Jail  since  our 
report  and  better  sanitation  and  sewage  has 
been  a  result." — Salem,  Oregon. 

"Your  article  was  published  in  the  local 
papers  here  and  I  have  no  doubt  did  good. 
A  number  of  citizens  were  called  to  discuss 
the  matter  and  are  interested  in  the  work." — 
GrantsvUle,  West  Va. 

"Tour  report  was  published  in  one  or  more 
of  our  county  papers  and  the  fact  that  I 
made  an  Investigation  and  that  the  results 
were  published  helped  to  better  conditions." 
--RockvUle.  Md. 

*  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  investiga- 
tions will  be  of  great  help  in  keeping  better 
conditions  in  our  Jails  and  almshouses." — 

Capron,  Va. 

m     m     m 

An  expert  advertiser  in  St  Louis,  Mo., 
reckons  advertising  as  a    strong    economic 


force  for  good  or  for  evil.  Its  good  effects, 
if  properly  used,  are  in  raising  the  standard 
of  living  by  increasing  the  demand  and  the 
production  of  commodities,  and  thus  cheap- 
ening their  cost  of  production  and  enabling 
more  to  obtain  them.  He  also  predicts  that 
advertising  will  become  a  great  factor  in 
social  reform.  Publicity  as  a  popular  educar 
tor  is  unexcelled.  When  people  all  know 
what  is  good  for  them,  they  do  it.  Moving 
picturo  shows,  street  car  signs,  and  attrac- 
tive posters  and  exhibits  are  more  effective 
than  a  press  in  whose  sincerity  people  have 
lost  confidence. 

•  •    • 

The  Provident  Association  of  St.  Louis 
has  Just  issued  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Directory  of  Charities  and  Philanthropies. 
The  first  directory  (88  pages)  was  published 
in  1902  and  other  editions  appeared  in 
1905  and  1907.  The  new  volume  contains 
200  pages.  It  is  well  printed  and  convenient- 
ly classified.  There  are  eleven  divisions  of 
societies  and  organizations,  and  an  appen- 
dix containing  a  summary  of  laws  of  interest 
to  St  Louis  social  workers  and  numerous 
recommendations  for  the  proper  disposal  of 
applicants  for  charitable  aid.  In  cloth  the 
book  costs  fifty  cents  and  in  paper  thirty- 
five  cents.  It  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  publishers  at  1,623  Washington  avenue, 
St.  Louis. 

•  •    • 

About  every  man  with  a  fad,  and  a  man 
with  a  profession  is  pretty  apt  to  be  a  man 
with  a  fad,  is  inclined  to  think  that  his  par- 
ticular establishment  or  method  of  business 
or  means  of  reform  is  Just  about  the  best 
obtainable.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  an  editorial 
for  that  man  in  The  Outlook  for  April  10: 

"The  best  lesson  that  any  people  can  learn 
is  that  there  is  no  patent  cure-all  which  will 
make  the  body  politic  perfect,  and  that  any 
man  who  is  able  glibly  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  the 
body  politic  Is  at  best  a  foolish  visionary 
and  at  worst  an  evil-minded  quack.  Neither 
doctrinaire  socialism,  nor  unrestricted  indi- 
vidualism, nor  any  other  ism,  will  bring 
about  tho  millennium.  In  the  last  analysis 
the  welfare  of  a  nation  depends  on  Its  hav- 
ing throughout  a  healthy  development.  A 
healthy  social  system  must  of  necessity  rep- 
resent the  sum  of  very  many  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  economic  forces,  and  each  such 
force  must  depend  in  its  turn  partly  upon 
the  whole  system;  and  all  these  many  forces 
are  needed  to  develop  a  high  grade  of  char- 
acter in  the  individual  men  and  women  who 
make  up  the  nation.  No  individual  man 
could  be  kept  healthy  by  living  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  which  took  cognizance  only 
of  one  set  of  muscles  or  one  organ;  his 
health  must  depend  upon  his  general  bodily 
vigor,  that  is,  upon  the  general  care  which 
affects  the  many  different  organs  according 
to  their  separate  needs.' 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  ILLINOIS' 

To  THB  Editor: 

Permit  me  to  take  exception  to  your  com- 
ment under  the  heading  Civil  Service  for 
Attendants  in  Charities  and  The  Commons 
of  March  20.  You  did  what  I  am  sure  was 
an  unintentional  injustice  to  Illinois  at 
least  Here  attendants  are  under  civil  ser- 
vice. For  three  years  the  women's  cluhs  of 
Illinois,  the  newspapers  and  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  have  been  advertising 
these  positions.  Our  applicants  come  from 
the  farms  and  the  high  schools.  Where  there 
is  no  civil  service  many  undesirables  per- 
force creep  in.  We  give  a  strict  physical  ex- 
amination and  written  examinations  on  com- 
mon school  requirements  and  qualifications. 
We  keep  a  close  check  on  applicants  and  em- 
ployes. The  hospital  tramp  gets  little  con- 
sideration. The  superintendents  have  the 
right  of  removal  and  the  commission  sus- 
tains them.  In  fact  in  Illinois  it  is  easier 
for  a  superintendent  to  discharge  an  unsat- 
isfactory employe  and  keep  him  out  of  the 
service  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  union. 

Permit  me  also  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  fact  that  any  experienced  civil  service  man 
will  confirm;  there  is  more  political  use 
maae  of  the  laborers,  domestics,  attendants 
and  poorly  paid  classes  in  the  public  service 
than  in  the  better  paid  positions.  After  three 
years'  experience  in  assisting  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Illinois  law  where  an  earn- 
est effort  has  been  made  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, I  say  without  hesitation  that  there  Is 
no  class  of  employes  in  the  public  service  in 
which  there  is  so  much  necessity  for  protec- 
tion as  in  the  attendants. 

Joseph  C  Mason. 
Secretary  Illinois  Civil  Service  Commission. 

[The  editor  of  the  Department  on  Depend- 
ents and  Defectives  congratulates  Illinois 
upon  her  civil  servico  system,  which  seems 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  plan  without  the 
embarrassment  that  too  often  attends  upon 
it  elsewhere.] 

SUMMARY  OF  SOCIAL  FORCES 

To  THE  Editob: 

Permit  me  to  extend  my  hearty  congratu- 
lations on  your  altogether  admirable  article 
on  social  forces  In  the  April  10  issue  of  The 
SuBVEY.  I  have  read  many  articles  and 
books  on  that  subject,  and  its  collateral  sub- 
jects, have  casually  done  a  bit  of  work  on 
those  lines  myself,  and  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  many  men  and  women  identi- 
fied with  social  betterment  work,  but  I  have 
never  before  read  or  heard  the  comprehen- 
sive and  complex  subject  of  social  forces  so 
completely  and  convincingly  summarized  as 
in  your  leader.    As  a  rule,  I  think,  there  is 

^Communication  written  to  Alexander  Johnson, 
department  editor  THy  Subvey. 


an  overplay  of  the  emotional,  impracticable, 
in  the  addresses  and  papers  on  those  lines, 
but  to  me  every  line  of  your  article  rings 
true  and  clear,  and  I  have  filed  it  away  as 
my  ideal  of  what  such  an  abstract  should  be. 
I  suppose  I  have  200  exchanges  of  all  kinds 
on  my  list,  but  none  which  appeals  to  me 
quite  as  strongly  as  The  Subvkt. 

Bdwabd  Bunnell  Phelps. 
New  York. 


MORITURI  TE  SALUTAMUS 

To  the  EorroB: 

Before  Charities  and  The  Commons  hob- 
bles quite  off  the  stage  with  that  heavy  in- 
cubus of  title,  I  want  to  express  my  appr&- 
ciation  of  the  remarkable  wealth  of  social 
material  and  stimulus  that  has  filled  its 
pages  in  the  past  years.  I  think  we  who  are 
deeply  interested  sometimes  take  too  much 
for  granted  of  one  another,  saving  our  words 
of  encouragement  for  comparative  outsiders 
whose  zeal  we  fear  might  flag  without  such 
stimulus.  So  saw  wood.  We  appreciate 
even  though  we  don't  shout 

The  remarks  are  to  whom  it  may  concern: 
The  editor  may  take  as  much  of  the  credit 
as  his  conscience  will  permit — there  is 
abundance  for  everybody. 

Hebbebt  S.  Bbown. 

New  York, 


JOTTINGS 


Planting  Lesson  for  Spring  Gardeners. — 
The  Department  of  School  Gardens  of  New 
York  University  of  which  Henry  G.  Parsons 
is  director,  announces  a  "planting  lesson"  to 
be  given  during  the  first  week  of  May,  pro- 
viding the  registration  is  large  enough.  A 
fifty  cent  fee  will  be  charged  which  will  bo 
returned  if  a  sufficient  number  do  not  reg- 
ister by  May  1.  Planting  will  be  allowed 
in  the  model  garden  and  a  lecture  will  be 
given.  The  New  York  University  gardens 
are  at  180th  street  and  Aqueduct  avenue. 
Notice  of  the  day  set  for  the  lesson  will  be 
sent  to  all  who  register. 

General  Alliance,  Workers  with  Boys. — 
The  General  Alliance  of  Workers  with  Boys 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  with  the  Gor- 
mantown.  Pa.,  Boys'  Club,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  April  29  and  30. 

Jewish  Farmers  Organize  in  Connecticut. — 
With  a  threefold  purpose  the  Jewish  farm- 
ers of  Ankersvllle.  Conn.,  have  organized  an 
association  to  extend  a  helping  hand  In 
times  of  illness;  to  arbitrate  whenever  dis- 
pute arises  between  one  Jewish  farmer  and 
another,  and  lastly,  to  fight  against  unjust 
taxation. 
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SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS :    A  SAINT  OF  THE  CHURCH 

We  are  lost— we  have  burned  a  saint — ^An  English  soldier  In  1431. 

The  one  pure  figure  which  rises  out  of  the  greed,  the  selfishness,  the  skeptlelBm 
of  the  time. — John  Richard  Green. 

Her  heart  was  cast  into  the  Seine,  hut  it  still  beats  in  the  pulse  of  ChristendonL 

— ^Michael  Kenny,  S.  J.,  in  America^  a  Catholic  Review. 

Protestant  and  dissenter  may  well  give  deep  and  silent  approval  in  their 
hearts,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  by  solemn  pronouncement,  in  strict  accordance 
with  its  ancient  traditions,  after  due  and  formal  scrutiny  of  all  the  evidence, 
beatifies  the  peasant  maid  of  France,  calling  upon  all  its  faithful  children  to  do  her 
reverence,  even  as  she  herself  did  reverence  five  centuries  ago  to  St.  Michael, 
the  Warrior  Archangel,  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Catherine,  whose  voices  gave  her 
guidance  in  her  village  home,  at  the  court  of  France,  in  the  strategy  of  war  and 
at  the  stake. 

In  declaring  this  maid  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  blessed  saints,  as  having 
displayed  in  a  heroic  degree  the  virtues  of  faith  and  hope,  charity  and  chastity, 
justice  and  fortitude,  Pius  X  does  but  adopt  and  confirm  the  judgment  of  her 
contemporaries,  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  of  those  who  since  then  have  studied 
and  pondered  upon  her  strange  and  thrilling  career. 

How  many  excellent  arguments  could  have  been  presented  to  her  for  remain- 
ing quietly  in  Domremy  in  that  dark  hour  when  the  Voices  bade  her  go  crovm 
the  dauphin !  She  might  have  been  told  that  it  was  an  interesting  and  picturesque 
but  impracticable  mission.  Orleans,  the  last  remaining  stronghold,  was  about 
to  fall.  It  was  not  a  French  year.  There  were  no  precedents.  If  she  failed, 
as  of  course  she  would,  she  would  bring  ridicule  upon  her  family,  and  even  dis- 
credit upon  the  religion  by  whose  mandate  she  professed  to  be  about  to  act 
Better  undertake  something  reasonable  and  practical,  like  dressing  the  wounds 
of  the  straggling  soldiers  who  were  an  all  too  familiar  spectacle  in  the  streets  of 
her  village.  These  soldiers,  indeed,  the  girl  had  come  to  know  very  well.  They 
had  told  her  of  things  at  the  front.  She  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  great 
struggle  in  which  they  had  had  a  part.  The  sword  of  an  officer  was  sacred  in  her 
eyes,  because  over  the  fingers  of  the  boy  who  had  wielded  it  God  himself  had 
clasped  His  fingers;  and  who  had  fought  for  France  had  fought  for  Him*  la 
Heaven  itself  was  pity  for  the  fair  realm  of  France. 
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To  Charles  then,  she  would  go,  rel3ring  implicitly  upon  her  inward  vision, 
obeying  in  faith  the  Voices  which  spoke  to  her,  using  with  consummate  tact  and 
unfailing  good  sense  the  instruments  which  were  given  her,  good  humoredly  put- 
ting aside  in  the  flesh  the  homage  and  veneration  which  soldiers  and  others  would 
fain  have  shown  her,  and  which  are  now  at  last,  with  authority,  declared  to  be 
her  due,  transforming  a  rabble  into  an  army,  a  prince  into  a  king,  and  a  defeated 
and  demoralized  fragment  of  a  people  into  a  nation.  All  this  she  did.  Every 
attempt  to  detract  from  the  validity  of  the  explanation  which  she  herself  gave 
of  the  sources  of  her  strength  but  adds  to  the  difficulty,  already  insurmountable, 
of  accounting  for  her  success.  She  was  happy  even  in  her  persecution  and 
martyrdom,  for  it  is  through  these  that  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  incidents 
of  her  life  has  been  established  beyond  cavil,  and  her  immortality  in  the  hearts 
of  men  assured. 

These  are  piping  times  of  peace.  Michael  is  not  our  patron  saint.  Peace 
advocates  demand  that  even  in  our  struggles  against  greed,  injustice  and  ignor- 
ance— which,  alas,  must  continue  for  a  time — we  shall  give  up  military  metaphors; 
that  we  must  think  no  more  of  Lucifer,  as  a  foe  to  be  overthrown,  with  angels 
and  archangels  as  our  allies.  The  voices  of  St.  Margaret,  whose  name  means  the 
pearl,  and  of  St.  Catherine,  whose  name  means  purity,  may  however  speak  to 
us  the  more  clearly  if  it  be  really  true  that  the  clash  of  war,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  fraternal  bloodshed,  is  about  to  be  silenced.  Although  Jeanne  D'Arc  is  known 
in  history  as  the  warrior  maid,  obedience  to  the  stern  commands  of  St.  Michael 
being  her  foremost  duty  as  she  saw  it,  she  takes  her  place  in  the  calendar  as  one 
who  will  forever  speak  of  the  power  of  purity,  of  the  pearl  of  faith. 

Her  victories  over  the  English  are  the  negligible  incident,  the  outward  form 
of  her  mission.  Her  victories  over  her  own  compatriots,  over  their  vices,  their 
follies,  their  incompetence,  their  infidelity,  are  its  essence.  Singleness  of  purpose, 
simplicity  of  heart,  unadulterated  loyalty  to  her  high  purpose,  power  to  discern  the 
good  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  these  were  the  unfailing  sources  of  her  power, 
as  they  are  the  sources  of  power  and  influence  to  this  day. 

In  Ste  Jeanne's  country  the  church  which  claims  the  right  to  crown  "the 
matchless  maid"  by  ceremonial  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  has  fallen  upon  troublous 
times.  The  cynic  may  suspect  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  this  moment  is 
chosen  for  the  beatification  of  the  patriot  maiden.  Even  if  it  were  so  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  nobler  or  more  irresistible  concession  to  hostile  sentiment. 
The  free  church  will  be  stronger,  if  our  American  experience  is  of  the  slightest 
significance,  than  the  church  which  was  bound  by  obsolete  treaties  to  the  state. 
Even  stripped  of  some  of  her  material  possessions  and  her  treasured  privileges, 
she  may  rise  to  a  new  influence  and  a  higher  spiritual  authority.  It  is  at  least  a 
most  auspicious  omen,  that  she  has  chosen  at  this  time  to  exalt,  as  worthy  of  ven- 
eration, one  whose  triumphant  power  was  deep  rooted  in  those  qualities  of  char- 
acter to  which  all  the  world  increasingly  pays  reverence. 


THE  COMMON   WELFARE 


FATHER  KNICKERBOCKER 
AND  HIS  CASH   REGISTER 

There  was  a  conference  in  New  York 
last  week,  instigated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  on  the  city  budget 
of  1910.  In  a  way  its  function  was  to 
take  Father  Time,  or  Father  Knicker- 
bocker, according  to  your  point  of  view, 
by  the  forelock.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Colony  Club,  Robert  W.  deFor- 
est  presiding,  and  taxpayers'  organiza- 
tions, philanthropic  societies  and  public 
bodies  were  represented. 

The  questions  before  the  conference 
were:  What  are  New  York's  known 
school,  playground,  juvenile  court,  pro- 
bation, health,  institutional  and  other 
community  needs?  and.  Which  of  these 
should  be  met  next  year  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  greater  city?  The  up-shot  of  the 
meeting  was  the  passage  of  resolutions 
asking  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment (the  financial  legislature  of 
the  city)  to  fix  dates  before  its  summer 
adjournment  for  the  taxpayers'  hearing 
on  budget  estimates  and  the  taxpayers' 
hearing  on  the  tentative  budget,  request- 
ing that  important  departmental  esti- 
mates, the  recommendations  as  to  them 
by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Investiga- 
tion and  Statistics,  and  the  resulting  ten- 
tative budget  be  printed  in  time  for  study, 
and  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  keep  the  conference  in- 
formed about  budget  matters. 

Local  though  the  conference  was,  it 
aptly  illustrates  a  phase  through  which 
American  cities  are  passing  in  re-order- 
ing their  municipal  housekeeping  ar- 
rang^ements.  Estimates  as  to  expendi- 
tures for  the  succeeding  year  are  submit- 
ted by  heads  of  New  York  city  depart- 
ments by  July  15.  These  estimates  are 
criticised  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  In- 
vestigation and  Statistics  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  this  bureau  which  is  un- 
der the  financial  department  of  the  city 
goremment,  reports  to  the  Board  of  Es- 
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timate  and  Apportionment.  Hearings  for 
taxpayers  are  held  by  that  body  in  Octo- 
ber before  it  acts  upon  the  budget,  but 
these  hearings  have  customarily  been  un- 
certain as  to  date,  jammed  with  petition- 
ers representing  different  interests,  and 
generally  unsatisfactory. 

In  1906,  the  budget  of  the  city  of  New 
York  was  by  more  than  $100,000,000  the 
largest  municipal  budget  in  America, 
and  ranked  second  to  none  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  its  provisions.  Last  year's  bud- 
get, while  still  first  in  magnitude,  had 
advanced  immensely  in  the  clarity  and 
precision  of  its  specifications.  It  is  not 
possible  to  review  here  the  innovations 
in  methods  of  accounting,  which  have 
brought  this  about  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, Controller  Metz  and  others.  But 
the  methods  by  which  public  opinion  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  large  items  of 
expenditure  remain  as  yet  helter-skelter 
and  at  cross  purposes. 

As  brought  out  in  the  conference  dis- 
cussions, the  present  situation  is  this :  A 
general  undertow  of  abstract  economy, 
becoming  each  day  more  insistent,  against 
the  rising  tax  rate  in  New  York,  an  un- 
dertow which  tends  in  a  blind  sort  of 
way  to  suck  under  all  new  things  needed 
while  not  at  all  likely  to  clear  out  old 
wastes  and  abuses.  On  the  other  hand, 
sharply  defined,  special  interests,  philan- 
thropic and  political,  clamor  for  particu- 
lar ends.  The  present  movement  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  beginning  toward  a  reversal  of 
this  situation:  first,  to  get  at  special 
sources  of  economy  by  knowing  exactly 
what  money  is  spent  for  and  attacking 
things  which  can  be  lopped  off ;  and,  sec- 
ond, as  exemplified  by  this  conference, 
to  get  at  a  broad  view  of  the  city's  future 
needs  among  those  who  have  its  best  in- 
terests at  heart,  and  to  set  before  the 
budget-making  body  of  the  city  a  co- 
herent and  farsighted  program  of  ex- 
penditure. 
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The  discussion  brought  out  no  little 
friction— enough  to  show  that  co-opera- 
tion between  the  agencies  represented,  if 
it  comes,  will  be  of  a  Kve  sort.  There  was 
the  taxpayer  who  told  the  representatives 
of  philanthropic  agencies  that  they  had 
myopia,  just  seeing  their  own  pet  pro- 
jects. It  is  easier  to  ask  for  what  you 
want  than  to  eliminate  waste.  There  was 
the  controller,  who  said  that  there  are 
many  pleaders  for  special  interests,  many 
grumblers  at  the  high  tax  rate,  but  none 
who  comes  down  to  tell  where  cuts  can  be 
made,  how  they  can  be  made,  or  why 
they  should  be  made.  There  was  the 
former  president  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, who  told  the  advocates  of  philan- 
thropic interests  that  they  had  no  influ- 
ence whatever  with  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  And  there 
were  the  representatives  of  organizations, 
who  told  of  the  peremptory  refusal  of 
certain  officials  to  receive  their  sugges- 
tions, or  of  the  impregnable  circle  by 
which  they  are  sent  from  departmental 
offices  to  controller's  office  and  back  with- 
out opportunity  to  present  their  causes. 

DEFINITIONS 
OF  ECONOMY 

The  most  interesting  discussions  cen- 
tered upon  the  question  of  economy,  and 
before  the  conference  was  over  the  word 
did  not  seem  so  simple  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, so  impossible  a  proposition  as  the  ad- 
vocates of  some  form  of  it  or  another 
would  have  made  it  appear.  "Sooner  or 
later  this  truth  must  be  driven  home," 
said  one  speaker.  "We  cannot  go  on  ap- 
propriating money  without  cutting  out 
useless  expenditures.  If  the  community 
has  not  political  virility  to  accomplish  this 
form  of  economy,  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  it  to  go  without  for  a  while 
until  it  learns  better."  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Congestion  of  Population,  was  quick  to 
challenge  this  point.  Granted  that  money 
is  wasted  now,  he  asked,  should  the  busi- 
ness men  and  voters,  who  are  respon- 
sible, bear  the  cost,  or  shall  it  be  thrown 
on  the  children  of  the  poor  through  fail- 
ure to  make  needed  expenditures?  It  is 
-economy  to  lop  off  unnecessary  new  ex- 


penditures; but  it  is  false  economy  to 
delay  purchasing  building  sites,  pai4c 
sites,  or  the  like,  until  the  city  has  to  buy 
at  a  ruinous  rate.  This  was  urged  by 
Mr.  Marsh  in  advocating  a  city  plan  as  a 
piece  of  long-headed  saving  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  economy  to  cut  out  waste ;  it 
is  even  greater  economy  to  eliminate 
whole  ranges  of  expenditures  for  hos- 
pitals, prisons,  police  and  the  like,  by 
making  conditions  of  life  such  that  sick- 
ness and  crime  and  poverty  are  prevent- 
ed. For  instance,  Nathan  Straus  urged 
that  radical  action  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment to  prohibit  the  sale  of  commercially 
pasteurized  milk  would  save  thousands  of 
lives  and  mean  economy  for  the  city's 
hospital  bill.  There  are  payroll  econo- 
mies and  building-maintenance  economies 
which  should  be  enforced;  but  it  is  not 
economy  but  waste  to  use  a  plant  to  only 
a  fraction  of  its  capacity.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  the  representative  of  the 
Public  Education  Association,  who 
showed  that  for  want  of  a  little  extra 
money,  many  playgrounds  and  manual 
training  shops,  domestic  science  kitchens 
and  kindergarten  rooms  were  lying  fal- 
low the  greater  part  of  the  time.  And, 
finally,  there  was  urged  the  economy  to 
the  present  taxpayer  which  would  come 
with  the  application  of  a  larger  justice 
to  the  sources  of  taxation.  Thus  Walter 
Laidlaw,  secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches,  wanted  to  see  all  unbuilt-upon 
areas  in  New  York  taxed  to  the  limit  of 
their  selling  values. 

But  apart  from  the  definite  steps  taken 
thus  early  to  center  upon  the  budget  for 
1910  the  interests  of  philanthropic  and 
public  agencies  in  New  York,  the  confer- 
ence was  interesting  in  the  glimpses  it 
afforded  of  the  city  as  an  organic  whole. 
Edgar  J.  Levey  discussed  just  who,  in 
the  long  run,  are  affected  by  the  constant 
pressure  upon  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  to  spend  more.  Some- 
body must  pay  the  bills;  not  merely  the 
great  property  owner  but,  in  large  part, 
the  thousands  of  rent  payers.  Above  the 
submerged  tenth,  who  will  profit  most 
by  various  forms  of  municipal  activity  for 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  the  like,  are  the 
large    class    of    self-supporting,    hard- 
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.workii^  people,  separated  from  the  other 
by  only  a  narrow  margin.  He  felt  that 
every  additional  penny  in  taxes  might 
mean  the  pushing  over  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  into  poverty  and  dependence. 

That  point  granted,  another  speaker 
showed  that  not  only  exaggerated  >  ex- 
penditure but  niggardly  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  municipality  meant  the 
pushing  over  of  self-dependent  families  * 
into  poverty.  This  was  Dr.  James  Al- 
exander Miller,  speaking  for  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Tuberculosis  Clinics,  who 
showed  that,  while  Koch  lauded  the  reg- 
istration system  of  the  New  York  Bu- 
reau of  Health,  the  system  is  rendered 
well-nigh  useless  because  the  department 
has  not  money  enough  to  visit  the  cases 
and  some  14,000  out  of  23,000  cannot  be 
found.  Similarly  the  Health  Department 
has  had  to  cut  down  its  staff  of  tubercu- 
losis nurses,  and  this  continued  crippling 
of  the  home  supervision  of  the  tubercu- 
lous is  bound  not  only  to  increase  hos- 
pital expenditures  for  advanced  cases, 
but  to  shatter  thousands  of  self-support- 
ing homes.  "I  believe  this  is  a  doctrine 
of  economy  and  not  of  expenditure,"  said 
Dr.  Miller.  "For  of  all  things  which  re- 
duce the  people  who  are  above  the  sub- 
merged tenth  to  that  lower  estate,  none  is 
so  constant  a  factor  as  impaired  health." 

Speaking  for  the  Association  of  Neighr 
borhood  Workers,  Gaylord  S.  White  of 
Union  Settlement,  developed  a  somewhat 
similar  idea  on  its  positive  side,  holding 
that  the  first  step  of  the  conference  was 
to  consider  bringing  the  community  up  to 
the  standard  of  a  modem,  humane  and 
well-ordered  city.  Studies  of  standards 
of  living  made  recently  in  New  York  have 
shown  beyond  all  question  that  certain  in- 
comes are  absolutely  inadequate  if  a  nor- 
mal family  is  to  have  health,  vigor  and 
strong  children.  Recognition  of  3iis  fact 
had  meant  going  down  into  the  pockets 
of  employers  and  paying  more  wages. 
Similarly,  we  must  get  at  the  minimum 
basis  of  city  life  and  expenditure.  By 
way  of  illustration,  he  gave  several  in- 
stances of  increased  expenditure  under 
headings  of  health,  recreation  and  educa- 
tion. For  instance,  adequate  fumigation 
of  tuberculosis  cases — ^which  meant  more 
money  for  the  Board  of  Health.     In  a 


recent  case,  a  settlement  worker  had  pre- 
vented the  sale  of  a  bedstead  fairly  en- 
crusted with  the  sputum  of  the  deceased 
patient. 

In  other  words,  while  the  needs 
brought  out  at  the  conference  were  frag* 
mentary,  they  were  suggestive.  The 
movement  for  municipal  accounting  bids 
fair  to  lead  not  only  to  closer  and  closer 
scrutiny  of  items  of  municipal  expendi- 
ture with  an  eye  to  their  elimination; 
but  to  the  formulation  of  a  rounded 
scheme  of  a  city's  outlay,  and  to  the  in- 
clusion in  it  of  other  and  as  yet  ill-rec- 
ognized items,  necessary  to  the  whole- 
someness  of  living  cbnd'tions,  and  essen- 
tial to  those  larger  economies  which  can 
tome  only  when  a  city  becomes  a  com- 
munity of  the  well,  the  law-abiding  and 
the  vigorous. 

TWO  CONFERENCES 
ON  CITY  PLANNING 

City  planning  will  be  well  threshed 
out  this  month.  An  exhibit  and  confer- 
ence will  be  held  May  3-16  in  New  York 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on 
Congestion  of  Population  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Art  Society,  and  in  Washington 
May  21  and  22,  with  President  Taft  and 
Ambassador  Bryce  heading  a  program 
of  prominent  speakers. 

The  New  York  conference  will  be  held 
in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  Armory, 
Broadway  and  Sixty-sixth  street.  The 
most  important  aspects  of  city  planning 
and  municipal  art  will  be  discussed  by  ex- 
perts from  many  cities,  the  program  and 
exhibits  being  keyed  up  to  the  conges- 
tion committee's  slogan  "New  York  and 
every  large  American  city  need  a  city 
plan  now."  The  meetings  in  both  cities 
are  a  direct  outgrowth  and  logical  "fol- 
low-up" of  last  year's  congestion  show. 

In  New  York,  exhibit  and  program 
have  been  divided  between  the  two  or- 
ganizations. The  Municipal  Art  Soci- 
et)-  will  emphasize  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  municipal  art  in  New  York 
and  other  American  cities,  what  New 
York  is  doing  with  its  municipal  build- 
ings, what  the  government  is  doing  with 
federal  buildings,  the  extent  of  the  move- 
ment   for   parks   and   playgrounds,   im- 
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provements  in  methods  of  street  lig^tiiig, 
and  public  monuments  and  foliage  in  re- 
lation to  street  plan. 

The  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Pop- 
ulation, on  the  other  hand,  will  call  at- 
tention to  economic  aspects  under  the 
following  general  heads:  housing  condi- 
tions, transit  systems,  industrial  condi- 
tions, the  land  system,  concentration  of 
offices  and  factories,  city  planning  in 
American  and  in  foreign  cities,  and  con- 
ditions in  some  American  cities.  Spe- 
cial exhibits  will  show  the  relation  be- 
tween low  rents  and  cheap  lands,  the 
increase  in  land  values  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  and  its  effect  upon  housing  con- 
ditions. 

Thirty  American  cities  will  make  city 
planning  exhibits,  others  will  be  by  lead- 
ing landscape  architects,  and  the  city  de- 
partments will  be  well  represented. 

The  Washington  conference  may 
prove  even  more  important  than  the  one 
in  New  York  by  putting  on  the  city  plan 
movement  the  stamp  of  national  interest 
and  scope.  The  call  for  the  meeting  is 
signed  by  twenty-six  men  and  women, 
leaders  in  settlement  and  charity  work, 
members  of  Congress,  university  presi- 
dents, lawyers,  architects,  merchants, 
newspaper  men — a  civic  roster  impres- 
sive in  length  and  personnel.  Morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  the  president  and  the  British 
ambassador  speaking  at  the  first.  In 
the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  roll  call  of 
cities  which  have  developed  plans  and 
in  most  instances  business  men  will  indi- 
cate the  present  status  of  city  planning. 
Invitations  to  attend  have  been  sent  to 
the  mayors  of  all  cities,  presidents  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  architects  and  en- 
gineers' societies  throughout  the  country. 

A  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

The  National  Employment  Exchange, 
incorporated  in  New  York  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  will  open  an  office  to-day  at 
17  State  street,  at  first  attempting  only  a 
branch  for  unskilled  labor.  Later  on  a 
general  mercantile  bureau  will  be  organ- 
ized in  a  central  part  of  the  city,  planned 
to  inspire  confidence  alike  in  employers 


and  employes.  Like  the  Provident  Loan 
Sodety  in  pawnbroking,  it  is  to  be  a  bus- 
iness and  not  a  charity,  in  order  to  in* 
sure  its  permanence  and  ultimately  to  oc- 
cupy a  large  field  in  the  community.  The 
purpose,  however,  is  usefulness  and  the 
motive  philanthropic. 

The  capital  has  been  subscribed  by  Ja- 
cob H.  Schiff,  J.  P.  Morgan,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
Frederick  G.  Bourne,  Edward  S.  Haiic- 
ness,  John  S.  Kennedy,  Robert  We  de 
Forest,  George  Blumenthal,  George  F. 
Baker,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Edward  H. 
Harriman,  John  D.  Archbold,  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Otto  H.  Kahn, 
John  R.  MacArthur,  V.  Everit  Macy, 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  Felix  M.  Warburg, 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Otto  T.  Bannard, 
Francis  L.  Hine,  Isaac  L.  Seligman,  John 
G.  Milbum,  William  H.  Moore,  James  A- 
Scrymser  and  John  S.  Huyler.  The  first 
board  of  trustees  will  be  Otto  T.  Ban- 
nard, George  Blumenthal,  Frederick  G. 
Bourne,  Robert  W.  deForest,  Francis  L. 
Hine,  V.  Everit  Macy,  John  R.  MacAr- 
thur, Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  Paul  M.  War- 
burg. 

ONE  WAY  BACK 
TO   THE   SOIL 

Most  of  the  proposed  solutions  of  the 
Jewish  problem  are  inspired  by  a  desire 
to  get  back  to  the  land.  All  the  interna- 
tional movements  are  committed  to  this 
theory.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund,  the  Zionist  hopes  for  its  fruition 
in  Palestine  and  the  Ito  under  Israel 
Zangwiirs  leadership  is  planning  settle- 
ments in  Mexico.  While  most  of  these 
movements  are  considering  ways  and 
means  the  National  Farm  School  of 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  is  offering  a  direct  so- 
lution, so  far  as  its  means  permit. 

The  school  recently  completed  its 
eleventh  year  of  usefulness  and  sent  out 
eleven  Jewish  boys,  armed  with  diplo- 
mas, to  agricultural  positions.  The  de- 
mand for  boys  graduated  at  this  school 
far  exceeds  the  supply  and  in  consequence 
the  faculty  has  admitted  twenty-five  to 
replace  the  eleven  graduates. 

The  plant  of  the  National  Farm  School 
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consists  of  a  main  building,  Legal  Hall, 
the  necessary  outbuildings  and  bams,  and 
three  adjacent  farms  which  have  been 
given  by  Max  Schoenfeld  at  a  total  cost 
of  $25,000.  Improvements  during  the 
past  year  include  new  greenhouses,  wag- 
on sheds  and  an  artificial  lake. 

The  school  tries  particularly  to  reach 
boys  in  crowded  city  districts,  to  fit  them 
for  a  life  work  in  scientific  agriculture. 
The  students'  register  indicates  that  al- 
most sixty  per  cent  come  from  large  cities 
including  a  large  number  from  New 
York.  The  course  of  study  extends  over 
two  years.  Besides  practical  instruction 
in  farm  work  it  includes  agricultural 
diemistry,  veterinary  science,  farm  hy- 
giene and  instruction  in  craftsmanship 
designed  to  make  practical  mechanics. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  co-operates 
in  the  management  of  the  school  by  giv- 
ing a  substantial  appropriation  and  using 
die  orchards  on  the  Schoenfeld  farms  as 
the  experiment  station  for  Buck  and 
Montgomery  counties.  A  number  of 
graduates  are  employed  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  in  various  state  institutions  and 
the  faculty,  which  is  headed  by  Rabbi 
Joseph  Krauskopf  of  Philadelphia,  feels 
that  it  is  making  a  practical  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem. 
Just  now  there  is  a  special  course  of  lec- 
tures by  some  of  the  most  prominent  au- 
thorities in  forestry  and  agriculture,  and 
within  the  coming  year  the  school  hopes 
further  to  increase  its  activities. 

EVENING  COURSE 
IN    PHILANTHROPY 

Beginning  next  October  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy  will  conduct  in 
addition  to  its  present  courses  a  special 
extension  evening  course  of  sixty  lec- 
tures. The  class  will  meet  two  hours  one 
evening  a  week  for  thirty  weeks.  The 
lectures  will  be  divided  into  four  groups 
of  fifteen,  each  treating  some  important 
department  of  social  work,  and  will  be 
given,  for  the  most  part,  by  executive 
officials  of  societies  doing  such  work. 
The  course  is  offered  at  the  request  of 
the  Society  of  Jewish  Social  Workers  of 
Greater  New  York,  which  raised  a  guar- 
anty fund  of  $1,000.   It  will  be  primarily 


for  active  workers  who  are  employed  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  unableto  attend  the  reg-r 
ular  courses,  but  it  will  be  open  to  proper- 
ly qualified  persons.  A  small  registration 
fee  will  be  charged  to  those  admitted, 
an  examination  given  and  a  certificate 
awarded  those  who  complete  the  work. 
The  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  rooms 
of  the  School  of  Philanthropy,  United 
Charities  Building.  Announcements  of 
dates  and  program  may  be  expected  soon, 
and  in  the  meantime  inquiries  may  be 
made  of  the  director  of  the  school,  105 
East  22d  street.  The  unusual  success  of 
a  series  of  lectures  held  at  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  the  past  winter,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Jewish  So- 
cial Workers,  led  that  organization  to 
propose  a  larger  course,  which  the  School 
of  Philanthropy  will  organize. 

ATTEMPT  TO  DEAL 
WITH  CONGESTION 

"To  turn  the  tide  of  New  York's  con- 
gested millions  back  to  the  land  and  to 
show  them  how  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
rear  their  children  amid  sunshine,  whole- 
some work  and  decent  morals,"  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Suburban  Farms  Asso- 
ciation recently  organized  in  New  York. 
An  option  has  been  secured  on  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  the  city  suitable  for 
division  into  small  farming  tracts.  The 
association  proposes  to  aid  the  colonists 
in  preparing  the  land  for  residence  and 
cultivation  and  to  give  correct  informa- 
tion and  instruction  to  those  taking  land. 

The  movement  is  not  planned,  in  its 
first  stages  at  least,  for  every  man  that 
feels  a  desire  to  "farm  it."  Only  men 
with  growing  families  with  incomes  of 
from  $1,500  to  $1,200  who  have  saved 
a  few  hundred  dollars  and  whose  pros- 
pects are  discouraging  will  be  considered. 
Property  will  not  be  sold  unless  the  pur- 
chaser can,  with  the  association's  help, 
live  from  the  land.  The  prospectus 
which  the  company  has  issued  states  that 
"all  loans  on  permanent  improvement 
will  be  placed  in  the  same  contract  as  the 
sale  of  the  land,  and  a  stipulated  annual 
payment  designated  which  will,  at  rates 
little  above  city  rent,  pay  for  the  land 
and  buildings  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
years.    We  shall  encourage  this  type  of 
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contract  rather  than  direct  sales  of  land 
because  of  the  permanency  that  will  thus 
be  given  to  the  personnel  of  the  colony/' 

Purchasers  will  be  financially  assisted 
in  building,  clearing  and  producing 
crops.  Co-operation  will  be  encouraged 
in  buying  supplies  and  in  other  common 
enterprises.  "The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  plans  of  the  Suburban  Farms  Asso- 
ciation is  that  it  brings  together  under 
one  management  the  projects  of  land 
sale,  building  loans,  agricultural  educa- 
tion^and  co-operation  in  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  crops." 

Bolton  Hall  is  at  the  head  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

PEACE  SOCIETIES 

TO  MEET  IN  CHICAGO 

The  second  national  conference  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  is  to  be  held  at 
Chicago  next  week  under  auspicious  con- 
ditions. The  grim  ferocity  of  the  war  in 
Turkey  furnishes  a  background  dark 
enough  to  make  every  argument  for 
peace  stand  out  in  letters  of  light.  The 
secretary  of  war  in  the  new  cabinet  pre- 
pared the  way  by  a  notable  plea  for  peace 
delivered  before  the  principal  political 
club  of  the  city  a  fortnight  ago.  The  As- 
sociation of  Commerce,  the  most  repre- 
sentative and  influential  commercial  body 
in  Chicago,  shares  with  the  local  com- 
mittee of  the  Peace  Society  the  honor  of 
extending  the  hospitality  of  the  city  to 
the  delegates.  The  churches,  not  only 
of  Chicago,  but  of  the  whole  land,  will 
ring  with  the  note  of  "peace  on  earth" 
from  pulpit  and  choir.  Organized  labor 
has  been  foremost  in  planning  to  ob- 
serve the  occasion  by  peace  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  the  unions,  and  by 
participating  in  the  program  on  which 
President  Gompers  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  represents  the  trade 
unions.  The  socialists  have  done  much 
to  add  distinctiveness  to  the  occasion. 
Besides  doing  their  best  to  make  it  in- 
teresting and  significant  to  the  workers, 
the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist  for  May  2 
will  be  a  special  peace  issue  in  which 
leaders  of  the  movement  in  many  lands 
will  describe  the  stand  which  labor  is 
taking  against  militarism  and  for  inter- 
national peace. 


The  distinguished  and  representative 
people  on  the  program  assure  the  na* 
tional  and  international  significance  of  the 
occasion. 

PRESIDENT  ANGELL, 
EDUCATOR  OF  THE  STATE 

The  striking  and  well-deserved  tribute 
to  President  Angell  as  a  builder  of  de- 
mocracy which  appears  in  this  issue,  i9 
welcome  to  our  columns.  If  it  is  true 
that  democracy  comes  to  its  own  only 
through  education,  it  is  as  true  that  edu- 
cators fulfill  their  highest  function  and 
round  out  their  own  best  development  in 
democratizing  the  spirit  and  results  of 
education. 

Nowhere  is  the  community  of  interests 
between  learning  and  life,  intellectual  and 
material  progress,  the  school  and  the 
community  so  vitally  recognized  and 
practically  expressed  as  in  the  state  uni- 
versities, and  by  the  people  of  those 
states  which  most  liberally  support  them. 
No  one  has  contributed  so  much  to  make 
this  a  fact  throughout  the  West  as 
President  Angell.  Wherever  in  the  rap- 
idly developing  scale  of  state  universities 
the  University  of  Michigan  may  hereafter 
find  itself,  none  of  the  others  will  fail 
to  recognize  that  the  high  type  was  set 
and  the  right  standards  were  fixed  for 
all  of  them  by  President  Angell  at  Ann 
Arbor. 

Occasion  is  taken  at  the  appearance  of 
this  appreciation  to  reassert  the  emphasis 
which  The  Survey  will  steadily  main- 
tain upon  the  academic  standards  of  its 
work  within  its  chosen  spheres  of  life 
and  action.  The  results  of  this  work  in 
these  pages  should  be  all  the  more  inter- 
esting and  readable  because  of  the  self- 
exactions  thus  imposed  upon  the*  writers 
and  editors  of  our  staff.  The  actual  in- 
fluence of  the  facts  here  presented  and 
the  critical  or  constructive  survey  of  situ- 
ations or  movements  here  made  ought  to 
be  all  the  more  eflFective  on  this  account. 
No  more  interesting  and  inspiring  rela- 
tionships fall  within  our  field  than  those 
between  the  university  classroom  teach- 
ings in  political  science,  economics  and 
sociology  and  present  movements  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  life  of  the 
people.    In  manning  this  whole  field  for 
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the  up-building  of  democracy  we  can  have 
no  higher  ideal  for  our  own  contribution 
toward  that  end  than  to  emulate  the  spirit 
and  the  achievement  of  President  AngelL 

CATCHING    UP    WITH 
ATHENS 

GEORGE  E.  JOHNSON 

Sapcrfotoadent  PittsburtJh  PUyfround  Association 

Once  upon  a  time  the  citizens  of  a  cer- 
tain city  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
nurture  and  training  of  children.  When 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  they 
should  build  a  great  public  school  or  open 
a  playground  it  was  decided  to  open  a 
playground.  Now,  in  the  course  of 
years,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  citizens  of 
that  city  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  htunan  race,  that  in  all  the  cen- 
turies since,  even  to  this  day,  the  nations 
that  have  gone  on  building  public  schools 
and  neglecting  to  open  playgrounds  have 
not  been  able  to  catch  up  with  them. 

This  is  fact,  not  fancy.  At  seven  years 
of  age  the  Athenian  lad  entered  the 
palaestra,  which  was  essentially  a  play- 
ground. All  the  first  and  better  half  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  gymnastics,  dancing, 
games  and  play.  In  the  afternoon  there 
were  singing,  some  writing  (the  begin- 
ners wrote  in  the  sand  box  or  in  sand 
strewn  upon  the  ground),  some  reading, 
all  in  the  open  air,  and  then  came  a  long 
period  of  play  again. 

Such  was  the  schooling  of  the  Greek 
lad  up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  and 
it  did  not  differ  essentially  up  to  sixteen 
except  in  the  severity  of  the  exercise. 
Yet  the  world  has  not  ceased  to  marvel 
at  the  results  of  Greek  education.  It  pro- 
duced the  highest  type  of  man,  physically 
and  intellectually,  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen — ^a  type  which  Galton  says  was  as 
far  in  advance  of  the  modern  Englishman 
as  the  modem  Englishman  is  in  advance 
of  the  native  African.  In  physical  beau- 
ty, courage  and  patriotism,  in  philosophy, 
literature,  architecture  and  art,  the 
Greeks  have  been  the  unsurpassed  models 
of  the  ages,  and  remain  the  inspiration  of 
our  schools  today.  But  they  placed  the 
emphasis  upon  hygiene,  exercise,  games 
and  play,  which  we  neglect,  if  we  do  not 


ignore.  They  cared  for  the  strong  and 
sometimes  left  the  weak  to  perish ;  we 
care  tenderly  for  the  weak  and  often  leave 
the  strong  to  perish. 

This  is  fact,  not  fancy.  In  the  state 
where  I  had  the  privilege  of  acquiring 
most  of  my  experience  in  educational 
work,  to  obtain  the  best  educational  ad- 
vantages a  child  must  be  blind,  deaf, 
feeble-minded,  incorrigible  or  a  truant. 
Then  he  is  given  exercise,  playgrounds, 
gymnasiums,  baths,  fresh  air  in  abund- 
ance, gardens  and  play  shops.  The  great 
majority  of  normal  children  get  along 
the  best  they  can  without  them.  Now  in 
several  cities  we  have  open-air  schools 
for  children  with  a  tendency  to  tubercu- 
losis, so  consumption  seems  to  be  another 
of  the  list  of  ills,  one  of  which  a  child 
must  have  in-order  to  enjoy  the  best  edu- 
cational advantages.  I  am  not  disap- 
proving of  this  care  for  the  weak — I  be- 
lieve in  it  with  all  my  heart.  But  this 
we  should  have  done,  and  not  left  the 
other  undone.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  children  in  the  regular  schools  of 
Pittsburgh  have  no  place  to  play,  no  re- 
cess, no  really  fresh  air  to  breathe,  little 
sunshine  and  less  genuine,  life-giving  ex- 
ercise. 

We  have  reversed  the  order  of  impor- 
tance in  education  as  it  was  observed  by 
the  Greeks.  Greek  education  was  essen- 
tially a  playground  education  and  the 
education  most  nearly  approaching  it  to- 
day is  that  supplied  by  the  playgrounds 
of  America.  To  that  classic  demonstra- 
tion of  the  educational  value  of  the  play- 
ground has  been  added  in  our  day  an 
avalanche  of  testimony  from  biology, 
physiology,  anthropology,  psychology, 
and  sociology.  Of  the  $10,000,000  play- 
grounds of  Chicago,  President  Roosevelt 
says:  "They  are  the  greatest  civic 
achievement  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

We  need  to  confess  to  ourselves  that 
we  do  not  take  good  care  of  our  children. 
In  this  care,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  the  playground  has  a  prominent 
part.  The  playground  is  not  a  new  ex- 
periment. We  have  the  classic  play- 
gfround  along  with  classic  literature, 
architecture  and  art. 

Just  as  we  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  school  provides  but  a  small  frac- 
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tion  of  a  child's  education ;  that  environ- 
ment, which  includes  everything  that 
comes  into  the  child's  experience,  is 
teaching  him  every  waking  moment  of 
the  day  (perhaps  every  sleeping  hour  of 
the  night,  if  we  agree  with  Dr.  Worces- 
ter), so  we  have  come  to  understand  that 
the  activities  of  the  school  provide  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  exercise  necessary 
for  the  health  of  a  child  in  this  larger 
meaning.  In  the  long  process  of  the  race 
have  been  tried  and  found  good,  have 
been  refined  and  passed  on,  every  organ 
and  instinct  with  which  a  normal  child 
is  born;  and  some  yet  higher  function, 
some  yet  nobler  conduct,  shall  spring 
from  their  roots.  Not  in  the  school  but 
on  the  playground  can  these  deep  in- 
stincts of  workmanship:  imitation,  rival- 
ry, co-operation,  find  their  true  and  ge- 
netic expression  and  build  more  stately 
mansions  in  the  soul. 

AMPUTATING  THE  BLACK 

HAND' 

ARTHUR  H.  WARNER 

"If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut 
it  off." 

This  is  the  scriptural  injunction,  and  if 
it  is  good  doctrine  for  the  individual  body 
it  is  equally  so  for  the  body  politic — if  it 
applies  to  an  offending  right  hand,  it  ap- 
plies also  to  an  offending  Black  Hand. 

But  how?  Since  the  assassination  at 
Palermo  of  Joseph  Petrosino,  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  New  York  Police  Department, 
the  authorities  of  all  our  cities  have  been 
called  upon  to  affufbut  the  demand  will 
be  as  futile  as  oti*  ;rs  that  have  gone  be- 
fore it  unless  the  way  as  well  as  the  wish 
is  presented. 

The  public  ought  to  realize,  if  it  is  seri- 
ous in  desiring  to  see  the  Black  Hand 
suppressed,  that  the  police  force  of  our 
cines,  as  constituted,  is  incapable  of  meet- 
ing the  problem.  Crime  in  America  is 
growing  complex  in  proportion  as  our 
population  is  growing  so,  and  it  is  time 
that  we  appreciated  the  need  of  adapting 
our  police  departments  to  changing  con- 
ditions. 

>In  Thb  Subvbt  for  April  8  Glno  C.  8p«ranza 
presented  an  Interesting  Italian  yiewpolnt  of  the 
Fetroslno  assassination.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
at  25  cents  each. 


Let  us  take  New  York  city  as  an  in- 
stance, because  with  the  largest  and  most 
helpless  Italian  population  in  the  country 
the  Black  Hand  has  been  seen  there  at  its 
worst 

New  York  has  an  estimated  population 
of  four  and  a  half  millions.  Of  tliis  num- 
ber from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion are  of  the  Italian  race — ^at  least  one 
out  of  every  eight  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  walk  its  streets.  These  people 
are  not  "the  scum  of  Europe."  They  are 
from  one  of  the  most  industrious,  thrifty, 
temperate  and  hardy  peasant  stocks  in 
the  world,  but  they  are  unlettered  and  in- 
experienced. Excepting  the  children,  they 
understand  English  imperfectly  and 
American  ways  .hardly  at  all.  Hence  they 
find  it  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  live 
in  colonies  of  their  own,  which  are  in  fact 
foreign  cities  in  the  midst  of  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis. 

Now  what  has  been  done  to  protect 
and  control  these  foreign  quarters  ?  The 
New  York  police  numbers  io,ooo  men,  but 
out  of  this  army  only  about  fifty  are  Ital- 
ian, and  many  of  these  are  American 
bom,  unacquainted  with  the  dialects  of 
southern  Italy  and  from  families  which 
are  out  of  touch  with  life  in  the  local 
colonies. 

The  consequence  is  that  New  York  has 
become  a  paradise  for  the  Italian  crimi- 
nal. The  average  policeman  of  Irish  or 
German  descent  is  as  helpless  to  deal 
with  conditions  as  an  American  traveller 
set  down  for  the  first  time  in  Naples  or 
Milan.  A  Black  Hand  plot  may  be 
hatched  out  under  his  very  face  and  he 
be  none  the  wiser.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions the  residents  of  the  Italian  quar- 
ters are  at  the  mercy  of  any  blackmailers 
who  elect  to  prey  upon  them.  Sometimes 
surprise  is  manifested  because  Italians 
are  so  unwilling  to  come  forward  and  tes- 
tify against  the  men  who  are  terrorizing 
them.  There  is  nothing  strange  about 
this.  Their  explanation  is  that  if  they 
set  themselves  against  these  gangs  ven- 
geance would  surely  be  visited  upon  them 
in  spite  of  all  the  police  might  promise 
or  attempt  in  the  way  of  protecting  them. 
And  experience  has  proved  that  this  is  sa 

If  New  York  had  a  police  force  in 
which  Italians  were  represented  accord- 
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ing  foth^r  I'atib  in  the  popu]atk)n»  .there 
would  be  not  fifty  but  i,boo  to  1,500  men 
of  that  race  in  it.  Probably  so  large  a 
proportion  is  unne^ssary,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  present  quota  is  too  small 
and  too  little  informed.  There  should  be 
at  least  a  hundred  competent  Italian  de- 
tectives, and  as  many  again  of  that  race 
acting  as  patrolmen  in  the  Italian  dis- 
tricts. The  good  patrolman  knows  his 
neighborhood — ^he  is  famiHar  with  the 
comer  loafers,  with  potential  criminals 
as  well  as  those  of  record.  Moreover, 
the  good  patrolman  should  be  something 
more  than  a  night  stick  personified.  He 
should  be  a  representative  of  the  law  to 
assist  as  well  as  to  arrest.  This,  for  the 
English-speaking,  English-thinking  po- 
liceman in  an  Italian  quarter,  is  impos- 
sible. 

Sensational  newspapers  and  the  police 
themselves  have  given  the  Black  Hand 
a  digtiity  which  it  doesn't  deserve. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  it  as  an 
organization  made  up  of  crafty  and  ex- 
perienced criminals  whose  ways  are  too 
deep  to  fathom.  In  truth  what  is  called 
the  Black  Hand  is  not  an  organization  at 
all,  but  a  condition.  It  is  not  a  single 
united  band,  but  many  scattered  ones 
which  would  as  lief  prey  on  each  other  as 
on  anybody  else. 

Tlie  idea  that  Black  Handers  are  bred 
exclusively  in  Italy  and  slip  into  this 
country  through  lax  immigration  precau- 
tions is  a  myth  fostered  by  police  officers 
anxious  to  shift  responsibility.  For 
every  one  imported  from  the  other  side 
there  is  another  brought  up  in  this  coun- 
try. The  young  Italian  growing  up  in 
New  York  and  absorbing  the  American 
passion  for  "easy  money"  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  conscious  of  the  defence- 
less position  of  his  people,  drifts  only  too 
readily  into  crime.  Every  cafti  and  ris- 
torante  has  its  quota  of  potential  Black 
Handers,  young  men  who  understand 
pool  or  cards  enough  better  than  the  aver- 
age patron  so  that  they  make  a  business 
of  playing  for  stakes. 

Those  familiar  with  Italian  life  in  the 
United  States  will  probably  agree  that  an 
adequate  Italian  police  force  cannot  be 
recruited  here  alone.  Assistance  is  need- 
ed from  men  who  have  had  experience  in 


detective  work:  among  th^ir  countrymen 
on  the  other  side. 

The  way  of  meeting  the  problem,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  be  to  send  to  Italy 
for  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  foreign 
squad.  .  Such  men  might  be  obtained 
from  the  .  ranks  of  carabinieri  whose 
terms  of  service  have  expired*  The  cara- 
binieri—  the  Italian  state  police  —  are 
picked  men  physically  and  mentally,  ca- 
pable of  dealing  with  crime  in  their  own,, 
and  presumably  in  this  country.  It  is 
true  that  the  Mafia  and  the  Camorra  exist 
in  Italy  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  but  this- 
is  because  those  organizations  are  at;  bot- 
tom political,  living  by  grace  of  protection 
"higher  up,"  just  as  certain  crime  flour- 
ishes unmolested  in  New  York  through 
the  benignity  of  Tammany  Hall. 

If  the  New  York  Police  Department 
could  secure  fifty  competent  men  from 
Italy  it  would  probably  be  a  sufficient 
number  upon  which  to  build  up  an  effi- 
cient Italian  force.  To  do  this  an  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  would  doubtless  be 
necessary,  as  the  appointees  would  have 
to  be  excepted  from  existing  civil  service 
examinations.  The  present  effort  to  re- 
vise the  charter  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  obtain  the  necessary  action. 

The  attempt,  of  course,  should  be  to 
secure  authority  for  a  foreign  rather  than 
an  exclusively  Italian  squad.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  apparent  need  for 
men  from  any  other  country,  but  with  a 
growing  and  changing  immigration  no- 
body can  tell  when  there  may  be.  Indeed 
incipient  cases  of  Greek,  Magyar  and 
Slavic  Black  Hand  n  ^;ods  have  already 
appeared,  and,  unless  provision  is  made 
in  time,  may  grow  more  serious. 

The  proposals  here  suggested  may 
sound  unusual,  but  they  are  not  half  as 
much  so  as  the  changes  in  the  police  prob- 
lem that  have  occurred  in  New  York  in 
the  past  decade  on  account  of  newcoming 
peoples.  / 

New  York  has  been  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple, but  her  problem  diflFers  from  that  of 
other  large  cities  only  in  that  it  is  more 
immediate  and  more  aggravated.  We  are 
building  up  an  international  republic  on 
this  continent,  and  unless  we  shape  our 
institutions  accordingly  we  shall  have  not 
a  cosmopolitan  community  but  a  cosmo- 
politan chaos. 


KAHUBL   JDNE    BABBOWB    (1B4Q-1BV9). 

Pbesidekt  Intebnational  Fi[so-<  Conobebs  or  1910. 

After  but  >  WMk'g  lIlDem  ot  pneumoDta,  I 
retBrr   of  the   New  York    Trlaoa   AHSOClatlon.   since    inuo   ine   Ami 
the  iDteniEtlonil  Prison  ComnilsBiaii,  and  eletled -preeLcI«iit  of  Iti 

alsl  congrew  la  Waahlnjilon,  dlfil  on  April   21   at  the   I'resbjterlL_ ^-_-,    

Word  of  Mr.  Barrows's  BUddea  Illness  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Barrows  at  St.  Petembars.  whltber 
Bhe  bad  gone  In  behalf  ol  Madame  BreHlikovsky,  one  of  the  berolc  leaden  ol  tbe  rtTO- 
lutlonar;  moTemeiit,  wba,  In  ber  seTentletb  y?ar,  Is  Impiiaoned  In  tbe  fortress  of  St. 
I'eter  and  St.  I'aal.  A  Biemorlal  serTlce  will  be  held  after  Mn.  Barrowi  has  reacbed 
this  country,  and  a  more  eitenslve  review  of  Mr.  Barrows'*  work  as  Jonrnallat,  minister, 
editor,  poet,  parliamentarian  and  prison  reformer,  will  be  published  In  a  later  tsaae  ot 
TUE  SuBVET.  For  many  yeara,  Mr.  Barrows  haa  been  a  departmeatat  Adltor  of  this 
magaalne,  and  bis  assoeSates  .on  the  staff  share  In  a  persoaa!!  way  In  the  widespread 
aenae  ot  loaa  Id  blB  death. 


WEARING  OUR  WAY 

JACOB  A.  RIIS 


Two  men  stood  behind  me  one  morn- 
ing in  March  at  the  brim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  Arizona  where  my  travels  of 
the  winter  had  landed  me,  as  it  had  land- 
ed them,  apparently  for  a  brief  spell  of 
rest.  Both  were  typical  Americans,  one 
evidently  a  successful  manufacturer;  the 
other  as  clearly  a  teacher,  perhaps  a  pro- 
fessor from  some  eastern  college.  They 
stood  together  in  silence  a  while  before 
the  stupendous  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  flowed  the  Colorado  River,  a  trou- 
bled stream,  red  with  the  memories  of 
age-long  war  upon  cliff  and  crag  oppos- 
ing its  victorious  progress.  The  scars  of 
the  conflict  showed  there  in  sandstone,  in 
lime-rock  and  farthest  down  in  the  deep 
gully  worn  in  hard  granite  that  had 
fou^t  the  battle  last  and  longest  but 
in  vain  like  the  rest.  Now  the  silence  of 
exhaustion,  of  utter  desolation  and  sur- 
render lay  i]pon  the  canyon.  The  war 
was  over,  the  fight  had  been  lost  and 
won — so  it  seemed. 
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"But  to  what  purpose?"  spoke  one  of 
the  two.  "What  waste  of  energy!  The 
floods  that  might  have  wrought  wonders 
have  gone.  The  cliffs  are  dry.  They 
harbor  no  living  thing.  No  power  is  here 
for  man's  hand  to  transmute  into  magic 
of  manufacture.    It  is  all  loss." 

"Not  so,"  said  the  thoughtful  one. 
"The  greatest  wonder  remains;  the  can- 
yon itself  tells  of  the  silent,  invisible 
forces  that  work  the  world's  great  results. 
This  gorge  was  ivom  in  the  earth's  crust; 
no  cataclysm  of  nature  cracked  it.  The 
river  bored  its  way  through  as  the  land 
rose  and  fell  while  the  Sierras  grew,  wore 
it  through  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  ages,  by  a  pressure  that  never  let  up, 
with  the  tools  the  river  carries  today, 
wearing  its  way  as  it  always  did.  They 
tell  us  that  here  we  can  see  how  the  world 
was  made.  Yes,  and  how  it  is  made  yet, 
every  day,  by  the  same  forces,  working 
so  quietly,  so  imperceptibly,  that  we 
never  stop  to  think  of  it  until  man  in  his 
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greed  and  folly,  to  pile  up  gold  he  can 
keep  at  most  the  span  of  a  pigmy's  days, 
slays  the  forest  folk  that  guarded  our 
springs  a  thousand  years  and  lets  loose 
floods  that  work  waste  and  desolation.  Is 
the  lesson  worth  nothing? 

His  words  still  rang  in  my  ears  when  I 
walked  with  Luther  Burbaidc  in  his  Cali- 
fornia garden  and  listened  to  the  account 
of  his  patient  labors  these  many  years 
with  the  spineless  cactus  that  is  yet  to 
make  the  barren  desert  into  a  vast  cattle 
range,  fit  for  the  home  of  man;  for  to 
both  man  and  beast  it  will  bring  food  and 
drink  where  none  was  before  and  it 
seemed  as  if  none  could  ever  come.  In 
proof  of  it  he  plucked  a  red  fruit  from  a 
cactus  leaf  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  touching  as  I  would  poison  ivy,  and 
bade  me  eat  what  I  thought  at  first  taste 
a  ripe  and  luscious  Bartlett  pear.  As  we 
passed  bed  after  bed  of  flowers  and  plants 
which  he  was  shaping  to  his  will  into 
ways  of  beauty  and  use,  a  constant 
"how?"  rose  to  my  lips.  As  we  stood 
by  the  last  he  answered  it,  yet  unspoken. 

"The  life  of  every  plant,  every  flower," 
he  said,  "is  the  sum  of  all  past  environ- 
ment of  its  kind" — and  I  had  the  key.  I 
knew  it,  for  I  had  tried  to  fit  it  before.  En- 
vironment we  have  the  power  to  change. 
The  patient  forces  that  dug  out  the  can- 
yon are  ours.  We,  too,  can  make  the 
world,  or  help  remake  it.  All  these  years 
it  has  been  waiting  for  us  to  find  it  out, 
ever  showing  us  the  way  with  mute  ap- 
peal, until  at  last  we  know.  For  if  not 
that,  what  else  is  the  meaning  of  our  new 
interest  in  our  forests,  our  fields,  the  nat- 
ural resources  we  have  been  wasting? 
Our  plans  of  irrigation?  What  else  do 
we  aim  at  with  our  tenement  house  laws 
that  seek  to  conserve  the  home,  our 
anxious  care  for  childhood  rights,  than 
to  make  over  this  world  into  a  fairer, 
fitter  place  to  live  in?  The  very  town 
of  Santa  Rosa,  Luther  Burbank*s  home, 
bears  testimony.  Laid  prostrate  by  the 
earthquake  three  years  ago,  it  now  stands 
spick  and  span,  built  anew  with  amaz- 
ing energy  and  courage,  as  its  greater 
sister  to  the.  south  has  risen  from  her 
ashes  until  one  might  travel  half  a  day 
through  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  and 
never  guess  of  the  great  disaster.    Mak- 


ers of  the  world  are  we.  It  took  the 
G>lorado  River  no  one  can  guess  how 
many  millions  of  years  to  dig  its  waste- 
ful way  through  the  high  plain  of  Arizo- 
na. Man  in  three  brief  summers  has  re- 
paired the  destruction  wrought  by  fire 
and  earthquake.  The  professor  was 
right:  what  can  we  not  do  with  the  pa- 
tient persistence  of  which  the  canyon 
tells? 

Traveling  back  and  forth  across  the 
land,  I  applied  Luther  Burbank's  key  to 
what  I  saw  men  doing  for  their  kind, 
and  everywhere  I  found  them  letting  in 
the  light.  They  are  lucky  in  California 
in  having  his  birthday  to  hitch  their 
Arbor  Day  to.  Young  and  old  hail  hjs 
name  with  a  shout  on  March  7  when  they 
gather  in  the  schools  for  exercises  that 
lose  nothing  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
land  they  love  their  own  fathers  prac- 
tically made.  There  is  a  spirit  among  its 
people  I  wish  we  could  transplant  to 
every  state,  with  their  roses  and  trees.  In 
the  little  town  of  Red  Bluff,  after  talkiiig 
to  the  high  school  children,  I  asked  them 
to  sing  America,  and  they  stood  up  and 
sang  it,  not  one  verse  but  all  four,  full 
throjit  so  you  could  hear  them  into  the 
heart  of  town  and  with  never  a  book  be- 
tween them.  I  wish  they  could  do  that  in 
some  schools  I  knew  of  at  home.  If  I 
had  my  way  I  wouldn't  hoist  the  flag 
over  any  school  until  they  could.  With 
the  words  still  ringing  in  our  ears  Mount 
Shasta  itself,  white  and  peerless  in  its 
majesty  on  the  blue  horizon,  seemed  to 
shed  its  benediction  upon  us.  I  know 
that  we  took  off  our  hats  with  a  common 
impulse  as  we  saw  it  and  stood  speech- 
less under  its  spell. 

A  few  days  later  I  sat  in  Sacramento 
with  the  White  Crusaders,  a  band  of 
citizens  who  are  fighting  the  tuberculosis 
scourge  with  a  devotion  and  energy  that 
lay  hold  of  every  fair  means  to  serve  their 
end.  They  are  concerned  not  only  with 
housing  conditions  and  sanitary  meas- 
ures, but  with  settling  the  contention  be- 
tween the  doctors  as  to  the  chance  of 
transferring  consumption  to  man  from 
the  cow  through  her  milk,  and  the  steps 
they  took  were  as  bold  as  they  were 
novel.  While  I  was  there  the  Legislature 
enacted  a  law^  at  the  instance  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  permitting  experiments  for  their 
purpose  to  be  made  on  murderers  under 
sentence  of  death.  The  law  (it  is  law 
if  it  has  been  signed  by  the  governor 
since)  provides  that  the  convict  may  ap- 
ply to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  a 
physical  examination  and,  if  found  fit, 
may  be  reconunended  for  a  reprieve  for 
the  purpose  of  such  experimenting  with 
the  result  that  when  he  has  come  through, 
his  sentence  shall  be  commuted  to  life 
imprisonment  or  to  a  shorter  term,  as 
the  governor  may  decide.  Certainly  an 
improvement,  even  from  the  murderer's 
point  of  view,  upon  the  alternative  of 
being  "hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead." 

During  the  winter  I  saw  California 
and  Indiana  pass  tenement  house  laws 
to  head  off  the  slum  in  their  cities  and  so 
protect  the  people's  homes  upon  which 
we  build.  In  Indiana  it  was  a  devoted 
woman  without  pull  or  influence  other 
than  her  just  cause  who  fought  the  fight 
almost  alone  into  the  very  halls  of  the 
Legislature  where  she  found  help  and 
backing.  Going  across  into  Ohio  where 
I  traced  the  eddies  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sur- 
vey in  the  aroused  conscience  on  hous- 
ing and  industrial  conditions,  I  found  the 
snug  old  community  of  Youngstown, 
which  until  now  had  lived  in  absolute  con- 
tentment with  itself  and  its  ways,  discuss^ 
ing  playgrounds  as  a  live  interest,  and 
again  a  woman  was  directing  the  current. 
In  Los  Angelesy  before  I  went  East,  they 
had  fixed  May  Day  for  their  "Help  Chil- 
dren Day,"  with  the  same  purpose^  and 
the  help  there,  I  warrant,  will  take  a  very 
practical  turn.  In  Youngstown  it  hung 
yet  upon  the  initiative  of  the  mayor  in 
appointing  a  park  or  playground  commis- 
sion. In  Missouri  I  had  found  the  whole 
state  stirred  by  the  need  of  playgrounds, 
inquiries  going  on  in  every  city  and  even 
in  country  communities,  starting  appar- 
ently from  the  State  University  at  Co- 
lumbia. At  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  impe- 
tus  toward  socializing  the  public  schools, 
as  centers  for  recreation,  discussion  and 
social  service  generally,  came  from  the 
State  University  too,  though  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden's  living  and  preaching  in 
the  town  gave  it  a  most  appropriate  set- 
ting. 

I  cannot  stop  to  speak  in  detail  as  I 


am  traveling  homeward,  and  indeed  apart 
from  the  specific  work  one  heeds  the  par- 
ticulars less  than  the  fact.  That  the  work 
is  being  done  at  all  is  what  counts.  The 
details  will  work  out. 

In  Memphis  where  they  hold  the  mem- 
ory of  Colonel  Waring  in  honor  for  sew- 
ering their  town  and  making  it  safe  to 
live  in,  I  found  the  vangfuard  of  a  little 
civic  army  marshaled  once  more  by  a 
woman  with  children,  closing  around  the 
public  schools  and  prodding  up  the  au- 
thorities from  the  lethargy  of  the  past. 
Of  a  "scholastic  population"  of  some 
48,000  it  seems  that  only  about  9,000 
went  to  school  at  all.  Even  deducting 
those  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
this  is  a  fatal  showing,  and  the  authori- 
ties who  can  apply  the  remedy  and  are 
therefore  responsible  for  it,  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  forget  it.  Better  than  that, 
the  little  army  of  reformers  have  carried 
their  fight  into  the  newspapers  and  the 
people  will  not  be  permitted  to  forget 
either,  until  they  thoroughly  grasp  what 
it  all  means  to  Memphis. 

I  spoke  of  the  forces  that  dug  out  the 
Grand  Canyon  as  persistent  and  patient. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong  as  to  that  last. 
They  raged  in  their  day,  I  know,  and  it 
helped.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  commu- 
nities lose  patience  over  mismanagement 
of  their  schools.  We  did  that  in  New 
York  or  we  should  never  have  got  where 
we  are;  In  Denver  I  was  reminded  of 
that  day,  when  I  heard  a  demand  for 
more  schools  and  for  a  municipal  lodg- 
ing-house in  the  same  breath.  That  was 
quite  like  New  York  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  And  the  two  are  not  without 
the  connection  that  seems  obscure  at  first 
glimpse:  more  schools  to  prevent  the 
making  of  idlers  and  tramps  of  the  chil- 
dren drifting  in  the  street;  decent  lodg- 
ing for  the  homeless  to  prevent  the  mak- 
ing of  more  tramps  by  furnishing  that 
which  is  only  fit  for  tramps,  and  as  a 
logical  step  toward  parting  the  goats 
from  the  sheep,  so  that  the  tramp  may  be 
dealt  with  as  such  and  the  honestly  home- 
less man  on  his  merit.  In  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  as  I  came  through,  I  heard  the 
sanitary  inspector  demanding  that  the  va- 
cant lots  which  in  summer  grow  up  in 
unsightly  weeds  be  ttirned  over  to  his 
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department  to  be  made  into  potato 
patches  for  the  poor. 

"You  give  us  the  lots,"  was  his  chal- 
lenge, "we  will  find  the  people  to  raise 
the  crop.  Then  they  will  be  a  help ;  now 
they  are  a  nuisance." 

I  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  response, 
but  it  was  in  Missouri  and  as  he  offered 
to  "show  them,"  I  know  what  I  will  find 
if  I  go  back  there  in  the  autumn. 

I  might  add  much,  but  I  mean  this  to 
be  the  briefest  of  surveys  and  I  have  long 
outrun  my  space.  One  little  touch  as  a 
finish.  Way  up  in  Marquette,  on  the 
northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  where  I 
tarried  on  my  journey  after  sticking 
three  days  in  a  Minnesota  snowbank,  I 
found  them  opening  a  wonderful  gym- 
nasium and  hall,  club,  or  what  shall  I 
call  it,  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  connected  with  it,  for 
it  stood  upon  land  owned  by  the  church 
and  which  the  church  gave,  while  the 
town  built  the  house  and  equipped  it.  It 
was  not  connected  with  it,  though  you 
could  go  from  one  to  the  other,  for  the 
heathen  was  welcome  there,  if  he  chose 
to  come,  so  independent  of  each  other 
were  the  two.  It  was  a  parish  house,  and 
it  was  not.  The  rector  of  the  church 
was  prime  mover  in  it  all,  or  it  would 
not  have  been ;  but  the  house  committee, 


its  membership  and  management,  was  lay 
altogether.  Therefore  church  and  house, 
standing  resolutely  apart,  stood  all  the 
more  firmly  together.  It  was  good  to 
see  the  delight  they  all  took  in  the  open- 
ing, young  and  old.  For  so  the  forces 
which  that  union  set  at  work  will  help 
dig  a  groove  through  which  for  all  time 
they  may  run  together,  helping  their  town 
and  the  state  so  to  reshape  the  environ- 
ment of  the  past  that  all  future  will  be 
safe. 

So  we  are  wearing  our  way  to  the  light. 
No  bomb,  no  revolution,  did  it.  None 
is  needed.  Just  a  change  of  front — ^look- 
ing the  other  way.  They  tell  us  that  ever 
so  slight  a  change  in  the  earth's  tipping 
on  its  axis  brought  the  glacial  period  that 
swallowed  up  all  life  in  the  North  as  the 
ice  crept  down  from  the  pole,  inch  by 
inch,  foot  by  foot.  When  it  righted  itself 
again,  our  present  day  broke,  and  the 
river  wore  its  way  through  the  rock, 
draining  the  mighty  glaciers.  So  the 
dawn  of  a  new  humanity  in  which  man, 
facing  toward  the  ideal  of  brotherhood, 
shall  do  justice  and  love  mercy  is  upon 
us  now.  It  is  good,  when  one  gets  im- 
patient, to  remember  that  these  things 
are  so,  that  though  the  mills  of  God  grind 
slowly  they  grind  exceeding  small. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN   FARMERS 

ALICE  BENNETT 


In  an  interesting  paper  read  recently 
before  the  New  York  Society  for  Italian 
Immigrants  William  Dean  Howells  stat- 
ed that  more  than  500,000  Italians  are 
living  in  Greater  New  York  and  drew  a 
picture  of  the  potential  genius  which 
might  be  lying  dormant  in  this  army  of 
tenement  people — ^suggesting  a  revival 
of  those  arts  and  crafts  which  have  flour- 
ished to  such  perfection  for  centuries  in 
Italy.  We  mentally  applauded  Mr. 
Howell's  conclusion  that  these  city  dwell- 
ers should  be  distributed  through  coun- 
try districts  where  Uiey  are  bound  to  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  our  national 
progress. 

This  article   will   deal  only  with  the 


farmer  or  contadino  The  first  to  cross 
off  our  list  will  be  the  black  hander  who  is 
as  far  removed  from  our  gentle  contadino 
as  the  wolf  is  from  the  lamb.  Here  the 
Italian  government  assists  by  providing 
every  subject  leaving  that  country  with  a 
passport  which  answers  also  as  a  certifi- 
cate for  good  or  bad  character.  Every 
honest  Italian  treasures  this  passport  as 
his  most  valuable  possession.  It  should 
be  carefully  read  by  those  contemplating 
business  relations  with  him.  The  mano 
nera  can  find  scope  for  his  peculiar 
talents  only  in  the  crowded  conditions 
incident  to  town  life.  He  is  a  problem 
therefore  for  the  police  commissioners 
and  courts  to  wrestle  with. 
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The  consensus  of  opinion  gathered 
from  the  largest  employers  of  Italian 
farm  laborers  throughout  the  United 
States  is  that,  barring  the  Chinese,  they 
rank  all  other  nationalities  coming  to 
this  country.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
horticulture  and  intensive  farming.  One 
reason  why  the  Italian  farmer  gets  de- 
flected to  the  city  is  owing  to  a  lack  of 
information  in  Italy  pointing  explicitly 
to  where  opportuni^  awaits  the  efficient 
farmer,  the  contaditto  comes  to  friends  in 
one  of  the  overcrowded  cities,  and  with 
only  five  or  ten  dollars  capital,  he  must 
take  the  first  job  that  offers.  Thus  the 
man  who  would  be  invaluable  as  a  fanner 
becomes  a  parasite  and  menace  to  the 
city.  His  health  suffers  from  the  over- 
crowding, lack  of  outdoor  life,  and 
change  of  diet  As  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
Italians  who  come  are  cotttadini,  some 
plan  should  be  found  to  deflect  them  to 
the  land. 
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Another  reason  why  previous  attempts 
to  colonize  Italians  have  failed  is  that 
men  who  had  been  trained  to  trades  were 
sent  to  the  country,  while  others  who  had 
all  their  lives  lived  on  a  farm  remained 
in  town.  Neither  have  precautions  been 
taken  against  mixing  men  from  different 
provinces.  The  Italian's  patriotism  has 
its  geographical  limitations.  With  him 
patria  means  province.  We  must  re- 
member that  United  Italy  is  a  matter  of  ■ 
too  recent  date  to  have  taken  deep  root 
in  her  peasant  class.  And  while  they 
are  most  catholic  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards the  world  in  general,  for  an  Italian 
belonging  to  another  province  they  evince 
an  antipathy  amounting  almost  to  aver- 
sion. Time  doubtless  will  break  these 
barriers  down,  but  until  it  does  this  an- 
tagonism must  be  recognized  in  any  plan 
of  colonization. 

About   fifteen   years   ago   Christenzo 
Seragosa,  a  Sicilian,  drifted  to  Fredonia, 
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AT  THIS  NORTH   CAROLINA  COLONY. 

Italians  they  were  unable  to  secure  a 
house  within  two  miles  of  the  fac- 
tory. Undaunted  they  moved  in  and 
by  the  end  of  a  year  had  made  them- 
selves so  well  liked  that  the  numerous 
Sicilian  families  which  followed  found 
no  difficulty  in  securing  houses.  The 
factory  attracted  them  only  as  a  means 
to  an  end;  what  really  drew  them 
was  the  outlying  land  suited  to  grape 
culture.  All  that  they  could  save  from 
their  wages  was  invested  in  land  and 
planted  out  to  vineyards.  Now  there  are 
1,200  Italians  in  Fredonia,  many  of  them 
owning  large  vineyards.  Nearly  all  have 
-cottages  with  gardens  attached.  Their 
places  are  well  kept,  and  they  have  raised 
the  standard  of  farming  in  that  vicinity — 
Americans  have  to  hustle  to  keep  up 
with  them.  Land  which  sold  ten  years 
ago  for  $50  and  $75  an  acre  cannot  now 
be  bought  for  less  than  $250.  Three 
hundred  Itahan  children  are  in  the  gram- 


mar schools,  ten  in  the  Nonnal  College 
and  two  have  received  diplomas  in  Buf- 
falo, one  is  a  lawyer,  the  other  a  physi- 
cian. A  Roman  Catholic  church  valued 
at  $25,000  has  been  built.  The  founda- 
tion was  dug  and  the  mason  work  done 
free  by  men  of  the  colony.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  only  industry  in  Fredonia  was 
one  canning  factory.  Now  there  are  two 
canneries,  six  wine  cellars  and  a  maca- 
roni factory. 

The  most  prosperous  member  of  the 
colony  is  Pietro  Elardo  who  owns  127 
acres  of  vineyard,  a  large  wine  cellar  and 
several  houses.  In  a  normal  year  his 
output  is  15,000  gallons  of  wine,  besides 
about  ninety  tons  of  grapes.  His  six  chil- 
dren attend  school  and  the  eldest,  a  lad 
of  sixteen,  will  soon  graduate  from  the 
Normal  College  and  become  his  father's 
assistant. 

The  class  of  Italians  under  considera- 
tion, the  countryhred,  are  so  far  removed 
from  mendicity  that  they  will  go  witfioul 
the  commonest  necessities  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  rainy  day.  A  settlement 
worker  told  me  of  a  man  of  this  class, 
who  died  from  pneumonia  without  call- 
ing in  a  physician  because  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  pay  the  fees. 

Last  year,  when  so  many  were  out  of 
work,  a  valuable  demonstration  in  tem- 
porary utilization  of  vacant  lots  was 
made  by  Italians.  Little  vegetable  gai^ 
dens  sprang  into  existence  all  around 
the  outskirts  of  New  York  city.  Often 
a  cabin  was  built  from  odds  and  ends 
gathered  from  rubbish  heaps.  I  saw  one 
such  cottage  which  contained  a  kitchen, 
two  bedrooms,  a  store-room  and  a  stall 
for  the  horse.  Where  the  boards  would 
not  join,  pieces  of  tin  and  oil  cloth  had 
been  utilized  to  make  it  weatherproof. 
The  interior  was  plastered  and  painted 
red.  Plants  grew  under  the  window. 
While  there  are  exceptions,  as  a  rule 
Italian  farmhouses  are  clean  and  this 
little  cottage  was  not  one  of  the  excep- 
tions. 

A  group  of  seven  men  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dominico  Condanti  conducted 
such  a  garden  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  cov- 
ering about  two  acres.  They  fenced  it 
round  with  wire  netting,  dug  a  weU, 
bought  garden  utensils,  seeds  and  a  horse 
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and  wagon;  finally  they  built  a  stall  from 
ivhich  to  sell  their  product.  At  the  end  of 
seven  months,  after  deducting  all  outlay 
including  living  expenses^  they  were 
about  sixty-five  dollars  to  the  good.  Resi- 
dents at  Sheepshead  Bay  became  interest- 
ed in  watching  their  plucky  effort  to  tide 
themselves  over  a  season  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  offers  of  work  were  forth- 
coming sufficient  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter  while  more  vacant  lots  were 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  coming 
season. 

It  is  unusual  for  such  a  settlement  to 
ask  for  outside  aid.  Italians  are  most 
ambitious  to  give  their  children  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  schools  and  will  sacri- 
fice a  good  deal  to  help  any  such  enter- 
prise. With  some  outside  assistance  the 
movement  to  the  land  could  be  greatly 
accelerated.  The  experiment  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  became  self-supporting  in 
three  years'  time.  A  good  method  for 
any  stock  company  undertaking  such  an 
enterprise  would  be  to  sell  the  immi- 
grants alternate  parcels  of  five  acres,  the 
company  reserving  the  rest  for  apprecia- 
tion in  value.  The  immigrant  could  be 
given  employment  on  the  company's  land 
until  he  had  saved  enough  to  start  for 
himself.  It  would  pay  such  a  company 
to  give  a  fair  wage  and  good  returns 
would-be  secured onthe -investment.  Any 
plan  for  accelerating  distribution  of  Ital- 
ian contadini  should  be  on  .strictly  "ecQ*- 
nomic  lines  and  should  be  put  through  by 
private  enterprise.  A  government  under- 
taking of  this  nature  is-  handicapped  in 
munbers  of  ways,  one  of  the  chief  draw- 
backs being  that  a  public  bureau  must 
place  all  who  apply. 

R.  W.  Vincent  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  a  colonization  plan  being  car- 
ried on  near  Wilmington  by  the  North 
Carolina  Truck  Garden  Company  in 
which  he  states  that  the  colonists  are  af- 
fable, hard  working  and  contented  with 
their  lot. 

Agriculture  in  Italy  is  chiefly  arbo- 
real— grapes,  olives,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Nearly  all  the  work  is  done  by  hand  so 


that  the  contadino  knows  almost  noth- 
ing of  the  use  of  live  stock,  especially 
horses  and  cows.  It  has  been  thought 
advisable  by  an  Italian  agriculture  ex- 
pert who  has  studied  conditions  in  the 
United  States  for  years,  that  a  training 
school  be  established  to  teach  Italians 
the  use  of  machinery  and  the  care  of  live 
stock.  There  should  be  associated  with 
such  a  school  a  bureau  of  information 
which  would  co-operate  with  the  authori- 
ties at  Ellis  Island.  The  duties  of  this 
bureau  should  be  to  select  immigrants 
adapted  to  agriculture,  gather  informa- 
tion about  desirable  locations,  and  act  as 
a  clearing  house  and  distributing  station. 
Two  classes  should  be  received  for  train- 
ing. Those  of  inferior  intelligence  could 
take  a  two  months'  course  to  fit  them  as 
farm  hands;  more  capable  men  a  six 
months'  course  to  prepare  them  to  take 
charge  of  large  farms,  estates  and  col- 
onization schemes. 

This  school  should  become  self-sup- 
porting at  the  end  of  three  years.  There 
should  be  a  night  school  where  the  im- 
migrant would  be  taught  rudiments  of 
English  and  civics.  Recreation  should 
be  an  important  feature.  This  bureau 
should  also  supply  information  to  em- 
ployers, advising  them  how  best  to  handle 
Italian  workmen.  The  Italian  farm  hand 
is  bound  to  became  popular  with  the 
farmer's  wife  as  he  relieves  her  of  all 
the  drudgery  she  has  been  used  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  "hired  man" — he  prefers 
to  cook  his  own  food  in  his  own  way. 
His  diet  is  largely  spaghetti,  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Going  back  once  more  to  Mr.  How- 
ells's  happy  suggestion,  why  could  there 
not  be  one  corner  in  such  a  training 
school  sacred  to  some  of  the  old  arts  and 
crafts,  say  those  gorgeous  brocades  worn 
by  the  Florentine  beauties  at  Lorenzo  de 
Medici's  court,  or  the  Sicilian  embroid- 
ery now  being  taught  by  Miss  Amori  in 
New  York,  or  Venetian  glass  with  its 
lovely  Byzantine  forms?  Surely  such  an 
experiment  would  be  well  wDrth  while 
in  this  crude,  new  world  of  ours. 
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"WBIQHIMO  THE  BAfil." 


A  MODEST  EXPERIMENT  IN  FOSTER- 
MOTHERHOOD 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  PURE  MILK  COMMISSION  OF  THE 

CHILDREN'S  AID  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDIANAPOLIS' 

HELEN  WORTHINGTON  ROGERS 


Indianapolis  last  summer  for  the  first 
time  took  its  place  among  the  twenty 
and  more  American  cities  systematically 
endeavoring  to  reduce  infant  mortality 
by  the  organized  distribution  of  pure 
milk.  Beginning  with  one  milk  station 
on  June  19,  by  September  30  the  Pure 
Milk  Commission  had  to  its  credit  four 
distributing  stations  in  operation;  live 
nurses — four  graduates  and  one  assist- 
ant— on  duty;  six  examining  physicians 
in  bi-weekly  attendance;  10,000  bottles 
of   pure   milk   distributed;    1,700   visits 
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made  by  the  nurses ;  473  examinations  by 
the  physicians;  $1,000  expended;  over 
100  babies  under  supervision  and  not  one 
death  among  the  supervised. 

Compared  with  the  records  of  pure 
milk  commissions  in  great  cities,  this  ex- 
periment in  foster-motherhood  is  indeed 
modest,  and  has  no  significance  other 
than  the  fact  that  among  the  children  un- 
der supervision,  many  of  thera  suffering 
from  intestinal  diseases,  the  mortality  was 
reduced  to  zero,  and  that  it  was  a  factor 
in  the  general  reduction  of  the  city's 
death  rate,  for  children  under  five  years 
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of  age,  to  one-half  that  of  the  preceding 
season.  But  these  are  results  of  sig- 
nificance to  practical  workers,  and  a  brief 
summary  of  the  system  by  which  they 
were  obtained  may  serve  other  commu- 
nities. 

The   organization   of  the   Pure   Milk 
Commission  in  Indianapolis  is  traceable 
to  these  factors :  to  local  needs,  to  the  ex- 
ample of  other  cities,  and,  back  of  both, 
to  a  quickening  sense  of  obligation  to- 
ward the  children  needlessly  dying  as  a 
result   of  civic  and   parental   ignorance 
and  neglect.    Compared  with  the  death 
rates  quoted  by  Nathan  Straus  and  John 
Spargo,  those  of  Indianapolis  do  not  seem 
appallii^.   The  records  of  the  City  Board 
of  Health  show  a  mortality  of  seventeen 
per  cent  for  children  under  five  during 
the  last  decade — only  half  that  of  con^ 
gested  districts  in  large  cities.    Yet,  even 
at  this  low  rate,  the  deaths  of  2466  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age  during  this 
period — 1,305  of  intestinal  diseases — ^grew 
significant    And  when  further  examina- 
tions showed  that  although  the  percentage 
of  deaths  from  these  preventable  diseases 
fell  from  the  yearly  average  of  fifty-three 
to  thirty-nine  in  the  cooler  months,  it 
rose  as  high  as  eighty-three  in  July,  and 
further,  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  milk 
supply  upon  which  these  babies  depended 
for  existence  had  been  and  still  was  unfit 
for  consumption — ^the  situation  was  con- 
sidered sufficiently  grave  for  action. 

There  were  those,  of  course,  who  bade 
us  wait  for  ideal  conditions  that  would 
involve  pure  milk  for  all.  But  the  state 
and  city  Boards  of  Health  were  already 
endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
general  milk  supply,  and  as  yet  the  aver- 
age score  made  by  the  400  dairymen  ex- 
amined was  only  forty-one  points  out  of 
the  possible  100  required  by  the  govern- 
ment standard.  And  while  these  dairy- 
men procrastinated,  the  babies  were  dy- 
ing. Others  warned  us  that  many  of  the 
babies  we  might  save  would  better  die. 
But  the  babies  were  here — unknown  po- 
tentialities on  whose  future  we  dared  not 
pass  judgment ;  and  if  in  teaching  moth- 
ers how  to  care  for  their  children  more 
intelligently,  a  few  possible  parasites  were 
saved,  we  were  willing  to  run  the  risk 


in  the  confidence  that  more  social  good 
than  harm  would  result. 

To  our  inquiries  as  to  how  to  begin 
most  wisely,  came  answers  from  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and 
especially  from  Rochester  with  its  splen- 
did results  in  a  city  of  corresponding  size 
(200,000) — ^answers  that  were  at  once 
inspiration  and  reproof;  reproof  in  that 
we  had  delayed  so  long  in  taking  our 
place  in  the  long  line  of  progressive  cities ; 
inspiration  in  that  so  much  might  be  done 
with  a  little  money  and  concentrated  ef- 
fort. 

Accordingly  in  April,  Dr.  Eugene 
Buehler,  'secretary  of  the  city  Board  of 
Health,  later  chairman  of  the  commission, 
outlined  the  situation  to  the  children's 
welfare  committee  of  the  Commercial 
Club,  urging  speedy  organization  for  re- 
ducing the  infant  mortality  of  the  city 
during  the  approaching  summer  months. 
The  club  promptly  endorsed  the  move- 
ment, but  referred  the  problem  for  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  Children's  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, believing  that  this  was  an  in- 
stance in  which  private  philanthropy 
might  properly  lead  the  way  by  estab- 
lishing a  satisfactory  system  with  a  free 
hand.  This  recommendation  the  associa- 
tion accepted  by  appointing  a  new  stand- 
ing committee  for  the  work.  This  com- 
mittee, as  subsequently  organized,  was 
made  representative  of  the  city  Board  of 
Health,  the  Commercial  Qub,  the  Local 
Council  of  Women  and  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association,  to  which  were  added, 
later,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the 
German  House,  a  Catholic  organization, 
and  a  special  sub-committee  of  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  Local  Council  of  Women. 

The  season's  task  as  outlined  by  this 
committee,  May  i,  involved  the  discovery 
of  a  satisfactory  milk  supply  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  four  stations  from  which 
this  milk  might  be  distributed  by  trained 
nurses  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  September.  The  first  step  was 
the  raising  of  funds,  ultimately  derived 
from  three  sources:  subscriptions  re- 
ceived in  response  to  circular  letters,  col- 
lections from  the  "bottle  banks"  placed 
in  the  stores,  and  from  the  sale  of  milk. 
The  circular  letters  were  sent  out  in  five 
series:  first,  to  names  chosen  by  mem- 
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bers  of  the  committee;  second,  to  those 
failing  to  respond  to  the  first  appeal; 
third,  to  club  women ;  fourth,  to  pastors 
for  presentation  in  church  and  Sunday 
school,  and  fifth,  to  physicians,  asking  for 
co-operation  in  reaching  the  children  in 
their  districts.  From  these  sources  came 
a  total  amount  of  fourteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

In  view  of  local  conditions,  the  com- 
mission was  extremely  fortunate  in  the 
matter  of  milk  supply,  for  almost  simul- 
taneously with  itself  a  Walker-Gordon 
Laboratory  was  established  in  Indianapo- 
lis.    After  a  careful   inspection  of  the 


clean  milk  production  is  the  ideal  towards 
which  all  health  boards  are  working,  and 
we  wished  our  movement  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  it.  Although  the  Walker- 
Gordon  milk  was  the  most  expensive  on 
the  market,  it  offered  a  safe  supply,  there 
being  no  "certified"  milk  in  the  city.  Its 
cattle  were  tuberculin  tested  and  of  the 
finest  stock;  the  pastures  large  and  well 
drained;  the  barns  of  the  newest  con- 
struction with  cement  floors,  screened 
doors  and  windows,  and  the  King  system 
of  ventilation.  Every  possible  care  was 
given  throughout  the  whole  process  of 
milking.       The     cows     were     carefully 


AN  OBJECT  OF  COMMON  INTEREST. 


plant,  both  farm  and  laboratory,  this  was 
accepted  as  the  source  of  supply  for  the 
initial  season.  From  the  first  the  com- 
mission stood  for  pure,  in  preference  to 
purified  (pasteurized)  milk,  and  for  in- 
dividual, rather  than  grouf  modifications. 
Although  its  immediate  function  was  the 
distribution  of  milk  to  needy  babies,  the 
commission  recognized  its  responsibility 
in  creating  a  general  demand  for  pure 
milk.  Pasteurization  may  be  necessary 
in  large  cities  but  where  a  pure  milk  sup- 
ply is  possible,  it  tends  to  place  a  premi- 
um on  dirty  milk  by  lessening  the  incen- 
tives to  clean  milk  production.        This 


groomed,  the  milkers  (Hollanders)  im- 
maculately clad.  The  milk,  drawn 
through  cheesecloth  and  absorbent  cot- 
ton into  pails  with  small  openings,  was 
immediately  run  over  a  cooler  which  re- 
duced it  to  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  bot- 
tled and  placed  in  iced  retainers  for  ship- 
ment. Frequent  tests  subsequently  made 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  showed  a 
bacterial  contest  falling  as  low  as  i,i8o 
per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory,  more- 
over, was  prepared  to  fill  individual  pre- 
scriptions for  infant  feeding,  thus  saving 
the   expense   of   a   central   station   with 
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equipment  and  special  nurse  for  the  work 
of  modification  during  the  initial  season. 
Hence  a  contract  was  made  by  which  all 
percentage  modifications  were  furnished 
the  commission  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  day's  feeding,  and  whole 
milk  at  eleven  to  twelve  cents  a  quart, 
the  retail  price  being  fifteen.  These 
prices  included  all  the  expense  incidental 
to  the  delivery  of  the  milk  in  iced  tubes, 
packed  in  individual  retainers,  at  each 
of  the  four  distributing  stations. 

Before  establishing  distributing  sta- 
tions, it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
commission  to  draft  a  map  to  show  the 
districts  of  greatest  infant  mortality,  in 
order  that  these  stations  might,  without 
any  doubt,  reach  the  neediest  neighbor- 
hoods. This,  however,  was  so  delayed 
that  it  was  finally  found  practical  to  ac- 
cept the  suggestions  of  various  experi- 
enced charity  workers.  Almost  imme- 
diately ten  places  were  available,  rent 
free.  As  the  commission  felt  itself  lim- 
ited to  four  stations  for  the  first  season, 
it  considered  only  those  districts,  in  four 
divergent  points  of  the  city,  commonly 
known  to  be  most  lacking  in  friendliness 
and  education.  With  one  exception  it 
chose  quarters  in  institutions  already  rec- 
ognized in  their  communities  as  friendly 
centers — ^a  settlement,  a  rescue  mission 
and  an  institutional  church — confident 
that  through  these  channels  a  new  work 
could  be  more  quickly  and  efficiently  in- 
troduced. In  no  instance  was  the  choice 
of  locality  a  mistaken  one.  In  fact  all 
were  actually  verified  by  the  map  subse- 
quently made  of  "death  districts"  for 
children  under  two  years  of  age. 

Next  came  the  selection  of  nurses  and 
physicians — ^both  carefully  chosen,  not 
only  with  reference  to  previous  training 
but  for  temperamental  fitness  as  well. 
For  physicians,  the  commission  was  for- 
tunate in  securing  the  services  of  special- 
ists in  infant  feeding,  men  and  women 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  movement  to 
give  gratuitous  servico- twice  a  week  in 
examining  children  not  under  the  care  of 
a  family  physician.  Lacking  an  organiza- 
tion from  which  to  draw  experienced 
nurses,  the  commission  could  only  select 
those  graduates  of  reputable  training 
schools,  experienced  in  obstetrics  and  the 


care  of  children;  who  seemed  best  fitted 
for  "friendly  visiting"  in  the  homea.  The 
first  nurse  engaged  was  designated  as 
head-nurse,  and  given  the  organization  of 
each  station  in  turn. 

The  station  determined  upon,  the 
equipment  was  very  simple:  a  refrigera- 
tor (furnished  at  three  of  the  stations),  a 
hot  plate  (loaned  at  two),  utensils  for 
sterilizing,  a  few  supplies,  a  set  of  sta- 
tistical cards  in  an  indexing  box,  and  a 
bundle  of  pamphlets  for  distribution. 
Ice,  bottles  and  nipples,  as  well  as  a  large 
part  of  the  supplies,  were  donated  for  aU 
the  stations.  Then  came,  just  prior  to 
the  opening  day,  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass of  the  district  for  bottle-fed  babies 
in  need  of  milk  and  supervision.  At  three 
of  the  stations  this  was  done  with  the  help 
of  the  residents  in  charge  and  was  more 
effective  than  the  work  of  the  nurses,  un- 
aided, could  have  been.  Each  station  was 
thus  opened  with  an  encouraging  number 
of  babies,  and  the  daily  routine  quickly 
established. 

This  routine  was  simple  biit  thorough. 
Before  any  milk  was  given,  the  child  was 
undressed  and  weighed,  and  a  careful 
record  of  its  personal  and  family  history 
taken ;  after  both  preliminaries,  the  child 
was  prescribed  for  individually,  by  the 
physician,  never  by  the  nurse.  We  ac- 
cepted without  qualification  the  dictum 
that  "each  individual  infant  must  be  a 
law  unto  himself.  Babies  cannot  be  fed 
by  rule  of  thumb;  feed  individuals,  not' 
groups."  Stock  formulas,  therefore, 
were  never  used.  The  prescriptions 
given  fell  into  three  classes:  percentage 
modifications  prepared  at  the  Walker- 
(jordon  Laboratory;  simple  modifica- 
tions, prepared  by  the  nurses  at 
the  stations  and  (in  a  few  instances) 
carefully  supervised  by  them  in  the 
homes;  and  whole  milk  for  chil- 
dren from  one  to  five  years  of  age. 
So  far  as  possible,  children  were  weighed- 
weekly;  in  serious  cases,  twice  a  week, 
prescriptions  being  changed  with  the 
varying  needs  of  the  child.  Patients  and 
prescriptions  from  other  physicians  were 
also  accepted,  but  the  majority  of  appli- 
cants, having  no  regular  supervision, 
were  wholly  under  the  care  of  the  exami- 
ning physician  so  far  as  the  feeding  was- 
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concerned.  Cases  requiring  special  medi- 
cal advice  were  transferred,  either  to  a 
physician,  the  Eleanor  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren, or  the  Free  Dispensary.  Although 
the  term  "clinic"  has  been  thoughtlessly 
applied  to  the  bi-weekly  consultation 
hours,  in  no  instances  have  prescriptions 
other  than  milk  been  given.  The  pre- 
scriptions once  given  are  registered  by 
the  nurse  at  the  laboratory,  there  tilled 
out,  and  delivered  to  the  station  designat- 
ed until  further  orders. 

The  stations  were  open  daily  from 
eight  to  twelve  for  the  distribution  of 
milk.  No  milk,  except  in  a  few  special 
cases,  was  delivered  to  the  homes.  Chil- 
dren, parents,  neighbors  and  even  grand- 
parents, came  for  milk  the  summer 
through.  Modified  milk  for  the  smaller 
children,  packed  in  iced  retainers  con- 
taining the  tubes  for  feeding  each  child 
for  twenty-four  hours,  before  leaving  the 
stations  was  carefully  re-iced  so  that  the 
temperature  could  be  kept  below  forty 
degrees  until  warmed  for  immediate  use. 
Whenever  modifications  were  prepared 
by  the  nurse,  the  feeding  bottles  were  also 
carefully  packed  in  pails  and  covered  with 
ice.  Quart  and  pint  bottles  of  milk  were 
given  out  in  the  same  way,  buckets  being 


loaned  by  the  staticm  when  not  furnished 
by  the  patrons. 

For  this  milk,  an  initial  deposit  fee  of 
two  cents  for  each  bottle  was  required.  A 
charge  of  three  cents  for  each  bottle 
broken  was  also  asked.  Bottles  of  modi- 
fied milk  were  sold  for  one  cent  each 
when  they  contained  three  and  four 
ounces;  two  cents  when  six  and  eight 
ounces;  whole  milk  cost  seven  cents,  the 
prevailing  market  price.  In  cases  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  or  temporary  ill-luck,  tick- 
ets were  furnished  and  accepted  as  cash 
at  the  stations.  As  the  same  tickets  were 
sold  to  other  patrons  no  stigma  attached 
to  their  use.  Applications  for  free  milk 
were  made  either  through  [^ilanthropic 
organizations  or  in  pers(»i  at  the  distrib- 
uting stations.  In  either  case  they  were 
carefully  investigated  by  the  nurses. 

Nipples,  sterilized  and  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper,  were  furnished  with  each 
day's  feeding.  These  with  the  botlles 
were  returned  each  morning,  the  latter 
sent  back  to  the  laboratory,  the  former 
sterilized  at  the  station. 

The  outdoor  routine  of  the  nurses  be- 
gan at  half-past  one  or  two,  the  after- 
noons, with  the  exception  of  Sundays, 
being  spent  in  neighborhood  visits.  Sick 
children,  of  course,  received  the  first  at- 
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tention.  In  a  number  of  instances  nurses 
were  on  duty  night  and  day;  in  several 
others,  feedings  were  prepared  at  the  sta- 
tion and  taken  to  the  home  every  two  or 
three  hours,  as  might  be  required.  Many 
cases  not  so  serious  were  visited  daily, 
others  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  daily 
birth-returns  were  also  watched  and 
homes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stations  visit- 
ed. Mothers  were  urged  to  nurse  their 
children  if  possible,  but  when  unable  to 
do  so,  the  attending  physician  was  called 
upon  and  the  object  of  the  station  care- 
fully explained.  Families  reported  by 
various  organizations  or  individuals  were 
also  visited.  In  the  case  of  two  children 
suffering  from  inanition,  with  whom  the 
most  carefully  modified  milk  failed  to 
agree,  wet-nurses  were  secured  at  con- 
siderable expense.  The  commission  had 
pledged  itself  to  save  the  babies,  and  it 
made  every  possible  effort  to  redeem  that 
pledge. 

The  work  had  still  another  aspect, 
which,  although  involved  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  milk  and  the  supervision  of  the 
nurses  already  described,  should  be  spe- 
cially emphasized,  s.  e.,  the  education  of 
the  mothers  in  the  care  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. Beginning  with  the  belief  that 
impure  milk  was  the  chief  factor  in  in- 
fant mortality,  it  was  soon  evident  that 
the  ignorant  mother  was  equally  responsi- 
ble, and  that  in  any  successful  reduction 
of  the  death  rate  these  dual  factors  must 
be   recognized. 

The     records      R^^tmbn  thmrm  u  noihina  MO 

of  the  stations 

were   m  them-       K»ao«,br,o«raoc«or. 
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when  employed  was  between  nine  and 
ten  dollars;  and  41  of  the  119 
were,  on  account  of  industrial  con- 
ditions, wholly  or  partially  unemploy- 
ed, a  fact  which  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  exact  payment  from  more  than 
83,  or  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  registered.  Fifteen  mothers 
were  the  sole  support  of  their  children. 
The  average  number  in  the  families  was 
five;  the  rooms  occupied,  between  four 
and  five.  All  belonged  to  an  indigenous 
population,  104  of  tifie  119  being  Ameri- 
can bom,  and  1 16  white. 

Before  going  to  the  stations,  24  of  the 
mothers  had  been  feeding  their  children 
wholly  from  the  table — ^25  of  the  119 
were  between  2  and  5  years  of  age,  94 
under  two  years.  Of  the  remaining  95, 
24  had  been  given  condensed  milk,  12 
proprietary  foods,  and  31  cow's  milk — 
about  an  equal  number  being  fed  on  cow's 
milk  and  milk  substitutes.  The  others 
had  been  partially  nursed,  on  combina- 
tions with  one  and  another  of  the  above 
substitutes.  Only  about  a  fourth  of  the 
mothers,  therefore,  were  giving  their 
children  the  proper  diet;  three- fourths 
were  in  need  of  instruction  as  to  the 
proper  food,  and  almost  all  lacked  any 
idea  of  regularity  in  feeding. 

The  campaign  for  their  education  was 
carried  on  in  three  ways:  individual  in- 
struction, the  distribution  of  literature, 
and  social  incentive.     Careful  individual 

attention  was 
given  to  each 
mother  and 
child  by  the 
physician  at  the 
bi-weekly  con- 
ference. Not 
one  was  lost 
sight  of  in  a 
large  group. 
Frequent  visits 
made  to  the 
liomes  by  the 
nurses,  as  al- 
ready describ- 
ed, gave  oppor- 
tunity for  still 
more  confiden- 
t  i  a  1  relations 
and  minute  di- 


foT  ttm  baby  aa  th*  moiktr*M  milBL 

Don't  give  it  any  milk  in  caae  of  diar^ 

rhea. 
But  conaull  your  phyaician  or  the  nurae 

at  the  milk  aUtion. 

Don't  handle  the  baby  loo  much. 
But  let  it  alone ;  don't  pick  it  up  every 
lime  it  criea. 

Don't  pul  too  much  clothing  on  it.  . 
But  bathe  i(  in  a  tub  every  d«or. 

Don't  allow  the  baby  to  atay  in  a  close 

room. 
But  give  it  freah  air,  aaleep  or  awake, 

nighl  or  day. 

Don't  let  it  atay  awake  too  long. 
But  give  it  al  leaal  two  napa  a  day. 

Oloil'f   let  the  baby  sleep   in  the  bed 

with  any  other  peraon. 
But  if  there  is  no  crib,  arrange   chairs 

with  soft  covering  over  them  and  so 

the  baby  can't  fall  oS. 

if  a  baby  ia  worth  havinf ,  it'a 
worth  aaTinf ,  by  following  the  advice 
here  given :  if  you  need  more,  go  to 
your  physician  if  you  have  one,  or  con- 
sult the  nurse  at  the  diatributtng  alaiion. 


A  MOTHERS'  HEETIKQ. 


rections.  Pamphlets,  compiled  from  the 
literature  found  successful  in  Rochester, 
Chicago  and  elsewhere,  were  distributed, 
bearing  directions  on  the  preceding  page. 

At  the  same  time,  the  value  of  the 
neighborhood  group  as  an  educational 
and  social  factor,  was  recognized  and  en- 
couraged. The  clinics,  made  as  infor- 
mal and  cheery  as  possible,  developed 
among  the  mothers  a  wholesome  feeling 
of  companionship  and  rivalry  in  the  prog- 
ress of  their  children,  which  had  much 
to  do  with  the  personal  care  given  the 
babies  brought  for  bi-weekly  inspec- 
tion. Monthly  socials,  with  addresses  on 
the  care  of  children,  helped  engender  a 
spirit  of  co-operative  ownership  and  of 
obligation  to  one  another  and  to  the  com- 
mission. Mothers,  grateful  for  the  help 
given  their  own  children,  brought  new 
patients  to  the  stations,  pressed  small 
voluntary  donations  upon  the  nurses,  of- 
fered to  publish  testimonials  in  behalf  of 
the  work,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer season  presented  three  signed  peti- 
tions thanking  the  commission  for  its 
work  and  asking  its  continuance  through 
the  winter.  So  sincere  were  the  requests, 
supplemented  as  they  were  by  actual  self- 
sacrificing  offers  of  free  room  in  homes 
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already  overcrowded,  that  the  commis- 
sion rec^nized  the  obligations  its  success 
had  entailed,  and  enlarged  its  original 
plans  to  include  one  station  open  through 
the  winter. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  mothers, 
then,  this  modest  experiment  in  foster- 
motherhood  has  been  a  success.  Of  the 
1 19  babies  registered  at  the  various  sta- 
tions from  June  19  to  September  30,  not 
one  under  supervision  died.  One  child, 
registered,  weighed  and  found  suffering 
from  a  specific  disease,  was  transferred 
the  same  day  to  a  children's  hospital 
where  it  eventually  died.  Another, 
brought  to  the  station  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion, died  the  same  day  before  the  modi- 
fied milk  could  reach  it ;  of  the  remaining 
117  actually  receiving  the  milk,  not  one 
was  lost.  On  the  other  hand  the  gains 
in  weight  were  mutually  satisfactory  to 
the  mothers  and  the  physicians  with  only 
a  few  exceptions.  Of  99  children  care- 
fully recorded,  the  actual  lowest  gain  was 
two  ounces,  the  highest,  twelve  pounds 
and  fifteen  ounces;  the  average  lowest 
gain  three  and  three-quarters  ounces;  the 
highest  average  increase,  seven  and  one- 
half  pounds. 

Not  only  was  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  these  babies  entrusted  to  the  care 
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of  the  commission  reduced  to  zero,  but 
also  the  general  city  death  rate  among 
children  under  five  years  of  age  was 
somewhat  modified  by  it.  At  the  end  of 
September  the  city  Board  of  Health  was 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  this 
was  only  one-half  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  So  many  forces  entered  into  this 
result :  improvement  of  the  general  milk 
supply,  better  civic  sanitation,  fresh  air 
camps. and  other  things — ^that  it  is  hardly 
fair  for  any  one  factor  to  claim  all  or 
more  than  its  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
decrease.  Since  95  of  the  119  children 
registered  at  the  stations  were  under  two 
years,  and  intestinal  diseases  the  chief  foe     child,  but  it  is,  after  all,  the  social  intcr- 


2.  That  eacb  child  be  given  Indlvidnal 
rather  than  group  modiflcatloQH,  prescribed 
by  BpecIallBts  in  Infant  feeding. 

3,  That  each  case  be  constantly  Bupcrvlaed 
In  the  home  by  trained  nureea,  wording  un- 
der the  direction  ot  the  prescribing  physi- 
cian. 

.4.  That  distributing  stations  be  placed  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  districts  of  greatest 
Infant  mortality,  and  In  recognized  social 
centers. 

5.  That  tho  educational  aspect  of  the  work 
be  developed  and  the  small  social  group  en- 
couraged. ,  I 

This  last  point  cannot  be  over-empha- 
sized. Physicians  and  nurses  may  give 
instructions  in  the  care  of  milk  and  of  the 


we  were  fighting,  the  commission  can 
rightly  claim  only  a  share  in  the  decreased 
mortality  of  children  under  two,  and  for 
intestinal  disease  only.  For  the  last  five 
years  (1903-1907)  the  Average  mortality 
under  the  age  and  for  the  trouble  speci- 
fied, has  been  62,  83,  80  and  71  per  cent 


course  which  is  most  likely  to  supply  the 
incentive  for  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions. It  would,  indeed,  be  ideal  if  cities 
might,  as  Mr.  Spargo  suggests,  own 
their  own  dairy  farms  and  produce  for 
all  the  citizens  a  pure  milk  supply,  but 
such  an  ideal  state  will  be  long  in  com- 


of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  during  the     ing— perhaps  rightly  so  under  many  of 

months  of  June,  July,  August  and  Sep-     ■-'— '  — ■^■•'■—'-      ^''•"-  — -»•-- 

tember.  During  the  summer  of  1908  this 
rate  was  29,  66,  53  and  49  per  cent  for 
the  same  months,  ages  and  causes — a 
drop  in  all  except  July,  to  or  below  the 
average  yearly  rate  (53  per  cent)  of 
deaths  for  children  under  two. 

From  still  a  third  viewpoint  we  wish 
to  believe  this  experiment  worth  while — 
that  of  organization.  The 
experiment,  insignificant 
as  it  is  in  mmibers,  has 
care  fully  corroborated 
the  conclusion  of  other 
cities,  that  it  is  possible 
to  secure  a  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  infant  mortal- 
ity from  intestinal  dis- 
eases at  comparatively 
small  expense  to  the 
community.  It  has,  how- 
ever, taught  us  to  specify 
further  Uiat  the  greatest 
decrease  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed under  the  following 
conditions : 


1.  That  the  milk  supply 
be  of  certlfled  purity  (10.- 
000  p«r  cubic  centimeter] 
and  nopaBtenrlied. 


municipal  conditions.     Milk  produc- 
tion will,  therefore,  be  left  to  individual 
initiative,  and  infant  milk  depots  to  pri- 
vate philanthropy — ventures  hardly  self- 
supporting  under  the  conditions  outlined 
above,  if  the  neediest  children  are  to  be 
reached.    Pure  milk  distribution  becomes, 
consequently,  a  form  of  either  public  or 
private  relief,  and   should  be  dispensed 
with  as  much  care  as  any 
other     form    of     relief, 
looking  ever  to  perma- 
nency  and   self-helpful- 
ness.  Pure  milk  sold  be- 
low  the   standard   price 
of   the  community,   dis- 
pensed  without   investi- 
gation and  without  ade- 
quate instruction  and  su- 
pervision,   may    become 
ultimately  harmful  to  the 
recipients.    If  it  is  to  be 
raised  above  this  danger 
level,    it    can    be    only 
through  emphasis  on  the 
social     and     educational 
features  which  I  believe 
are  essential  to  successful 
campaigns    for   the   de- 
"ONE  OF  TUB  LEAST."  crcascof  infant  mortality. 


BEULAH  KENNARD 

PSESIDENT  PITTSBURGH  PLATGROUND  ASSOCIATION 


The  Play  Congress  to  be  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh rhis  month  [May  10-14]  *'"  *■"<' 
a  city  alive  to  the  importance  of  play- 
grounds, of  play  in  the  public  schools 
and  of  the  spirit  of  play  for  children  of 
all  degrees.  The  Pittsburgh  playgrounds 
have  been  doing  a  quiet  but  effective  work 
for  thirteen  years  with  ever  growing  pop- 
ular appreciation,  until  now  there  is  an 
enthusiasm  over  the  approaching  con- 
gress which  promises  to  become  epidemic. 
\ot  only  is  the  city  ready  to  listen  eager- 
ly to  the  experts  who  will  discuss  the 
sco])c  and  the  technique  of  play  but  it  is 
preparing  a  program  of  festivals  in  honor 
of  its  gnests.  On  Monday  night  a  recep- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  beautiful  art  gal- 
leries of  Carnegie  Institute.  On  Tues- 
day afternoon  the  kindergarten  teachers 
of  the  city  will  give  their  annual  game 
festival.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
winter  recreation  centers  will  be  "at 
home"  to  visitors.  On  Thursday  after- 
noon the  steel  mills  will  be  open  to  them. 
Thursday  evening  the  children  of  the 
centers  will  give  a  festival  of  folk  songs 
and  folk  dances  in  Carnegie  Music  Hall 
and  Friday  afternoon  the  public  schools, 


the  athletic  associations,  the  settlements, 
liie  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of 
Trade  will  unite  in  a  great  play  festival 
in  Schenley  Park,  the  first  Pittsburgh 
festival  of  play,  though  the  Playground 
Association  has  already  held  two. 

It  is  hard  for  us  at  this  time  to  remem- 
ber that  but  a  few  years  ago  Pittsburgh 
had  forgotten  how  to  play.  She  had 
been  a  typical  American  industrial  citj' 
in  her  single-hearted  devotion  to  busi- 
ness and  her  apparent  indifference 
to  any  pleasures  other  than  the  sat- 
isfaction of  success.  Her  almost  un- 
limited natural  resources  which  might 
have  g^iven  the  people  a  prosperous 
sense  of  leisure,  her  three  noble  rivers, 
her  coal  and  iron  and  oil,  were  only  ser\'- 
ing  to  make  the  "workshop  of  the  world" 
a  greater  workshop — not  to  make  it 
either  beautiful  or  livable.  From  the  hill- 
tops one  might  see  the  outHnes  of  the 
superb  setting  of  this  gate  of  the  west, 
but  at  closer  range  the  beauty  was  lost  in 
narrow  streets,  incongruous,  haphazard 
building  and  smoke.  Characteristically 
also  the  city  which  had  forgotten  the 
meaning  and  the  uses  of  leisure  had  for- 


PITTSBURGH'S  PLAYGROUNDS 


gotten  the  use  and  value  of  recreation. 
Perhaps  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  an 
earlier  day  "took  their  pleasures  sadly" 
like  our  English  cousins,  but  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  the  large  numbers  of  play- 
loving  Germans  should  have  done  so  little 
to  provide  wholesome  amusement  for 
their  families. 

Both  Highland  and  Schenley  parks 
were  out  of  reach  of  the  poor  and  River- 
view  Park  was  on  the  edge  of  things 
also,  but  through  the  heart  of  Allegheny 
ran  a  long  narrow  common  which  was 
more  accessible.  This  common  did  not 
suggest  nor  provide  for  play  but  it  was 
level,  green  and  shaded,  a  pleasant  rest- 
ing place  for  tired  eyes.  Mothers  and 
nurses  with  very  little  children  were 
often  seen  on  its  walks  and  once  a  year 
the  school  children  were  entertained  on 
the  grass. 

In  all  the  mill  and  tenement  districts 
of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  river  wards,  the 
"Hill  District,"  the  South  Side,  West 
End  or  Hazelwood  tfiere  was  not  a  foot 
of  land  for  park  or  common  except  a 
little  thirty-foot  wide  strip  of  grass  on 
Second  avenue  near  the  court  house,  and 


on  this  the  adjoining  property  holders 
were  looking  with  covetous  eyes.  How 
could  we  think  of  parks  and  playgrounds 
when  all  the  land  and  even  the  river 
banks  were  needed  for  business?  Every- 
where the  bluffs  rose  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  rivers,  crowding  mills  and 
mill  workers  into  unfortunately  close 
companionship. 

The  tiny  yards  were  often  filled  with 
hovels  or  sheds  used  as  dwellings,  and 
those  remaining  were  filled  with  rubbish 
even  as  they  are  to-day,  and  the  situation 
was  made  much  worse  by  the  high  rents 
which  caused  many  families  occupying 
only  two  or  three  rooms  to  take  as  board- 
ers the  unnjarried  mill  operatives,  whose 
alternate  night  and  day  shifts  compelled 
them  to  live  near  their  work.  Some  thou- 
sands of  beds  in  these  small  and  ill- 
ventilated  quarters  were  occupied  day 
and  night,  creating  for  the  children  of  the 
family  conditions  supposed  to  belong  only 
to  abject  poverty.  Play  in  a-  steaming 
kitchen  or  home  workshop  is  difficult 
and  unwelcome,  but  play  in  the  bedroom 
of  sleeping  boarders  is  impossible. 

These    practically    homeless    children 
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had  no  yards.  Their  only  playground 
was  the  street  with  its  narrow  sidewalks 
and  the  space  between  the  curbs  filled 
with  a  constantly  increasing  traffic.  The 
steep  hillsides  above  gave  so  insecure  a 
foundation  to  the  rickety  frame  houses 
attached  to  them  that  these  houses  were 
often  built  into  the  hill,  so  that  the  rear 
of  the  lower  stories  was  without  light 
and  air.  They  had  not  a  foot  of  yard- 
space  for  play  nor  even  the  facilities  of 
modem  school  buildings  in  these  older 
wards.  But  the  children  of  these  dis- 
tricts had  little  desire  to  play.  The  na- 
ture of  the  mill  population,  recruited 
yearly  from  the  oppressed  and  im- 
poverished peasants  of  SQuth-eastern 
Europe,  had  much  to  do  with  the  lack 
of  play  spirit.     These  people  seeming- 


foreign  birth.  Their  new  Americanism- 
demanded  complete  forgetfulness  of  the 
old  country  and  its  ways.  They  must 
adopt  the  play  traditions  of  their  adopted 
country.  But  what  suggestion  of  play 
could  they  find  in  a  city  of  iron  whose 
monster  machinery  rested  neither  day 
nor  night?  Their  surroundings  were 
ugly  and  forlorn.  In  many  places  green 
things  could  not  grow  because  of  the  pall 
of  smoke  which  swept  heavily  down, 
clouding  the  sunlight,  and  leaving  a  de- 
posit of  grime  on  everything,  including 
the  children.  If  the  imagination  is  fed 
by  sense  impressions  these  children  could 
have  little  idea  of  life  other  than  mere 
existence  for  the  sake  of  work.  Without 
playground  or  play  traditions  or  imag- 
ination or  vitality,  we  found  that  these 
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ly  are  not  rich  in  play  traditions  and 
customs  or  they  leave  behind  them 
those  which  they  had  at  home.  We 
unconsciously  assume  that  all  children 
play  because  they  are  children,  forgetting 
that  play  is  a  social  inheritance.  Children 
whether  savage  or  civilized  learn  their 
flames  from  one  another  and  from  imitat- 
ing and  symbolizing  adult  life.  Most  of 
the  essential  facts  about  any  civilization 
are  revealed  by  its  games  and  in  this 
light  American  children  of  to-day  are 
seen  to  be  poorer  in  imagination,  ideality 
and  invention  than  their  forefathers;  for 
they  have  lost  many  of  the  old  games. 
But  the  children  among  the  mills  were 
usually  of  foreifjn   parentage   if  not  of 


children  literally  did  not  know  how  to 
play. 

In  1896,  when  the  Civic  Club  recently 
formed  was  looking  for  work,  it  deter- 
mined to  open  a  school  yard  playground, 
providing  for  it  a  few  swings,  toys  and 
sand,  and  two  kindergartners.  In  order 
to  keep  the  teachers  busy  the  visiting 
committee  suggested  that  a  little  pro- 
gram be  arranged  dividing  the  time  be- 
tween stories,  songs,  directed  games  and 
free  play  for  the  different  groups  of 
children.  The  first  playground  was  in 
a  ward  settled  by  middle  class  people 
and  this  plan  worked  smoothly  enough 
though  the  children  needed  more  as- 
sistance   in    play  than   might    have  been 
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expected.     Then  the  eommittee  entered 
t^wo    mill    neighborhoods    and    met    the 
real     difficulty.       Never     having    lived 
next     to    a    mill    and    always    having 
had    a   yard   and    a    doorstep*  of    their 
own,  they  could  not  understand  it.    That 
children  should  not  know  how  to  piay 
Mras   most  astonishing.     The  committee 
could  not  believe  it.     Sopie  of  them  do 
not  believe  it  now.     They  think  that  the 
children  played  while  they  were  n9t  look- . 
ing.     But  the  trained  and  experienced 
teachers    soon    discovered   the  ."spiritual 
starvation  of  their  cha,fges  and  set  them- 
selves immediately  to  do  intensive  work. 
The    morning  program  tegan   with .  a 
march  arourrd  the  yard  led  by  a  drum- 
mer boy  in  the  full  pride  of  his  noise. 
Children  came  running  from  all  direc- 
tions.   They  sang  and  saluted  the  flag 
and  then  were  divided  into  groups  for 
games  and  free  play  with  the  sand  and 
swings.     About  the  middle  of  the  ses- 
sion, toys  were  put  away  and  all  the  chil- 
dren gathered  in  the  kindergarten  room 
while  the  teachers  told  stories  or  taught 
kindergarten  games  and  songs  with  piano 
accompaniment.     The    trained    teachers 
were  usually  assisted  by  volunteers  from 
the  committee  who  were  not  content  to 
observe   and   criticise,   but   spent   many 
mornings  guarding  swings,  taking  care 
of  babies  to  relieve  the  little  sister  moth- 
ers, telling  stories  and  bringing  flowers 
each   week  for  distribution.     After  the 
second  year,  the  Children's  Department 
of   the   Carnegie   Library    sent   trained 
story  tellers  to  the  playgrounds  and  also 
distributed   books   to   the   children,   co- 
operating most  eflfectively  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

North  of  Penn  avenue  a  playground 
was  opened  among  colored  children 
whose  homes  were  indescribable  and 
whose  parents  did  not  seem  to  care  where 
their  children  were.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, was  the  mother  of  one  small  va- 
grant,— ^who  came  to  the  playground  and 
carried  him  home  in  high  indignation. 
He  had  been  required  to  obey  some 
simple  rule  and  she  told  the  teachers 
that  if  her  boy  could  not  do  as  he  pleased 
at  school,  she  would  keep  him  at  home 
where  he  could.  After  four  years  spent 
among  the  white  children  near  here  the 
kindergartner  said,   "They  cannot   plan 


games  for  themselves,  but  they  now  will 
continue  to  play  aftef*  we  have  left  them 
and  yoii  do  npt  know  how  much- that 
means  in  this  place."  Children  on  some 
playgrounds  did  not  know  why  they  were 
there. 

One  of  the  pathological  conditions  ob- 
served among  Pittsburgh  children  is 
their  feverish,  unchildlike  desire  for 
work, — real  work,  not  play.  This  was 
most  intense  in  the  "Hill  District"  where 
it  was  encouraged  by  the  parents.  Girls 
would  not  come  to  the  playground  un- 
less bribed  with  sewing  classes  and  par- 
ents continually  asked  that  children  only 
six  or  seven  te  given  sewing.  They 
said,  "It  is  no  good  to  come  to  play." 
This  is  a  region  of  tobacco  factories  and 
sweatshops  in  which  before  the  passage 
of  the  child  labor  law  children  were  put 
into  the  industrial  treadmill  very  early. 

The  boys  were  not  so  abnormally  in- 
dustrious as  the  girls.  Some  were  rath- 
er too  docile  and  quiet,  but  quite  as  often 
they  had  acquired  the  roving  spirit  of 
the  tramp.  The  gang  was  found  every- 
where among  the  street-bred  children, 
but  it  had  developed  in  its  most  danger- 
ous form  in  Soho  where,  with  the  Irish- 
man's genius  for  organization,  the  older 
boys  had  formed  a  band  of  robliers  that 
terrorized  the  neighborhood,  wKile  tiny 
fellows  just  out  of  the  kindergarten  were 
learning  the  rules  of  the  game.  After 
taking  the  names  of  more  than  a  dozen 
of  these  one  morning,  we  accidentally 
learned  that  every  name  was  an  alias! 

More  than  half  of  the  Pittsburgh  play- 
grounds have  been  in  those  sections 
where  the  children  were  sub-normal  and 
apparently  tending  to  degeneracy  be- 
cause of  their  unfortunate  surroundings, 
children  whose  love  of  beauty  was  rudi- 
mentary, whose  imagination  was  so 
dwarfed  that  they  never  could  think  of 
anything  to  make  or  anything  to  play 
and  whose  knowledge  of  nature  was  so 
limited  that  only  six  out  of  forty  knew 
the  robin,  while  one  child  asked  if  a 
great  owl  were  a  humming  bird. 

In  the  middle  class  neighborhoods  on 
both  sides  of  the  rivers  the  children  were 
bright,  active,  and  resourceful.  It  was 
a  joy  to  be  with  them  for  they  knew 
"what  to  do  next"  and  they  were  a  great 
relief  to  our  minds  for  we  did  not  want 
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to  consider  the  others  the   Pittsburgh 
type. 

After  five  years'  experience  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  children  on  the  play- 
grounds must  be  better  classified  and 
that  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  older  boys  and  girls.  Much  had 
been  accompHshed  for  individual  chil- 
dren. Little  sister-mothers  had  gone 
home  with  more  childlike  expressions  on 
their  faces.  Real  mothers  and  fathers 
had  come  with  grateful  words  to  the 
gates  and  many  parents  understood  their 
own  children  better  after  seeing  them 
happy  and  obedient  in  a  child  world. 
But  the  small  yards  with  their  limited 
apparatus  were  adapted  only  for  the  use 
of  young  children  and  even  these  could 
not  receive  enough  personal  attention 
from  the  overtaxed  kindergartners.  The 
older  girls  would  not  or  could  not  come 
unless  given  some  definite  training. 
Those  who  wandered  in  soon  became 
restless,  begging  for  sewing  or  some 
other  form  of  occupation  while  the  boys 
made  sucTi  a  nuisance  of  themselves  that 
they  forfeited  their  privileges  early  in 
the  season  and  only  remained  to  menace 
the  "kindergarten"  from  outside.  The 
committee,  therefore,  instead  of  increas- 


ing the  number  of  playgrounds  decided 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  those  already 
opened.  In  order  that  the  older  children 
might  learn  to  play,  suitable  playfellowi 
for  them  must  be  found  and  their  desire 
for  work  must  be  met.  After  experi- 
menting for  two  years  with  vacation 
school  methods,  the  committee  decided  to 
combine  the  vacation  school  with  the 
playground.  The  program  for  the 
younger  children  was  unchanged.  For 
those  over  eight  years  of  age  it  was  re  - 
vised  to  include  some  form  of  industrial 
work,  music,  nature  study  and  clay- 
modelling,  or  drawing  in  colors.  Part  of 
the  morning  was  always  devoted  to 
games.  When  twelve  playground  schools 
had  been  planned,  the  committee  found 
itself  quite  unable  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
enough  teachers  to  take  care  of  them. 
With  a  courage  born  of  necessity  tlie 
committee  members  then  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  volunteer  principals. 
The  twelve  small  schools  were  opened 
with  only  two  or  three  trained  teachers 
at  each  center  and  the  street  boys  came 
in  like  a  flood.  The  genera!  chairman's 
memories  of  that  sunmier  are  very 
vivid, — in  one  school  a  howling  mob  of 
colored  boys  surrounding  the  altogether 
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helpless  little  teacher,  who  had  offered  to 
^ve  them  a  nature  lesson, — in  another  a 
stampede  of  Polish,  Italian  and  Irish 
boys  from  the  drawing-room  where  tl'e 
necessities  of  a  limited  schedule  had  sent 
them.  Everywhere  was  an  overpower- 
ing sense  of  the  street.  But  every 
woman  stood  by  her  post  to  the  end.  By 
means  of  careful  supervision,  weekly 
teachers'  conferences  and  sheer  deter- 
mination, the  summer  was  brought  to  a 
successfiil  close. 

The  development  of  these  "schools  of 
play"  has  been  the  work  of  the  last  five 
years.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  base 
each  department  on  a  normal  play  in- 
stinct and  to  keep  them  spontaneous, 
childlike  and  joyous,  without  strain  and 
without  self-consciousness.  In  the  "car- 
penter shops"  boys  are  given  play  models 
and  allowed  to  use  the  saw  and  plane 
like  men.  In  the  art  classes,  Indian  or 
war  stories  are  illustrated  on  large  sheets 
of  paper  while  the  girls  paint  flowers  and 
birds  and  stencil  dainty  patterns  which 
they  have  themselves  designed.  They 
use  live  models  whenever  possible  and 
parrots,  puppies,  cats,  geese  and  chickens 
arc  carried  from  school  to  school  to  the 


great  delight  of  the  children.  Dancing 
and  rhythmic  gymnastic  exercises  re- 
ceive much  attention  as  the  children  do 
not  know  how  to  use  either  hands  or 
feet  well.  They  can  neither  stand  nor 
walk  nor  throw  a  ball  straight.  Classes 
in  cooking  and  nursing  have  been  fitted 
in  wherever  space  can  be  found,  the  boys 
being  as  anxious  to  cook  as  the  girls.  But 
to  the  over-industrious  teachers  and  chil- 
dren one  inflexible  rule  has  been  given — 
"The  play  period  must  not  be  encroached 
upon."  Every  teacher  has  her  game 
book  and  must  learn  to  play  if  she  has 
forgotten  how. 

As  the  number  of  trained  teachers  has 
been  increased  the  volunteer  committee 
has  gradually  resumed  the  social  duties 
of  earlier  days. 

One  charming  custom  of  our  play- 
grounds is  the  weekly  flower  day 
during  the  summer,  to  which  flower 
lovers  for  twenty  miles  around  the  city 
contribute.  Great  baskets  of  flowers  are 
sent  from  city  and  suburban  gardens  and 
scores  of  women  spend  Thursday  even- 
ing and  Friday  morning  in  tying  thou- 
sands of  bouquets.  The  love  of  flowers 
seems  to  be  an  absorbing  passion  from 
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the  tiniest  babies  to  the  roughest  boys 
and  for  days  after  the  distribution  the 
windows  of  the  tenements  are  brightened 
by  them. 

What  have  these  play  schools  accom- 
plished in  the  past  seven  years?  When 
we  go  back  to  the  mill  neighborhoods 
we  see  no  outward  change.  There  is  the 
same  dirt  and  overcrowding.  The  mills 
have  not  changed  in  appearance  and  the 
operatives  have  not  changed  in  char- 
acter. The  population  is  if  anything 
more  dense,  but  families  have  been  help- 
ed as  these  children  have  been  trained 
to  make  the  home  cleaner  and  the  clothes 
less  dependent  on  "the  strained  devotion 
of  a  pin."  Little  girls  have  taught  their 
mothers  how  to  cook  wholesome,  plain 
food  and  their  care  of  the  spoiled  tene- 
ment baby  has  been  more  intelligent. 
At  one  school  the  girls  were  asked  if 
their  babies  ever  drank  coffee.  Everyone 
answered,  "Yes."  When  the  babies  are 
put  on  a  milk  diet  instead  of  one  in- 
cluding coffee,  doughnuts  and  bananas, 
they  will  lie  in  a  basket  or  hammock,  and 
the  little  sisters  that  tend  them  can  them- 
selves rest  or  play  with  other  children. 

The  playgrounds  are  of  help  in  solving 
the  child  labor  problem.  Many  parents 
put  their  children  to  work  during  the 
summer  vacation,  not  because  they  need 
the  pittance  which  the  child  can  earn, 
but  to  save  them  from  the  demoralization 
of  the  street.  When  these  boys  and 
girls  are  fourteen  years  old  they  seldom 
return  to  school.  Such  parents  are  more 
than  willing  to  make  use  of  the  play- 
ground school  instead  of  the  factory  or 
mill.  Little  Michel  Strozzi's  father  had 
put  him  in  the  glass  works  for  the  sum^ 
mer,  but  he  sent  him  to  the  vacation 
school  more  than  a  mile  away  where  the 
child,  small  and  delicate  for  his  age,  ran 
and  jumped  and  built  pyramids  with 
other  boys,  handled  tools,  made  toys  and 
played  with  earnestness  which  expanded 
his  lungs,  straightened  his  back,  and 
steadied  his  active  little  brain  for  an- 
other year  of  effective  study. 

And  the  g-ang  has  been  tamed.  A 
West  End  gang  whose  ideals  had  been 
confined  to  base  ball  and  pugilism  be- 
came^ enthusiastic  carpenters.  Their 
devotion  to  the  fine,  clean  young  fellow 


who  was  their  instructor  was  pathetic. 
They  followed  him  around.  In  order  to 
cure  the  sneak  thieving  he  would  leave 
all  the  material  out  on  the  ball  field  and 
go  away  without  making  any  boy  re- 
sponsible for  it.  The  next  morning 
every  bat  and  ball  and  glove  would  be 
returned. 

In  another  school  the  following  rules 
were  composed  and  written  on  the  board 
by  a  basketry  class  of  small  boys: 


You  must  not  sass  the  teacher. 
You  must  not  chew  gum. 
You  must  not  talk  loud. 
You  must  not  break  the  rules. 


The  social  results  of  such  diversified 
and  intimate  work  cannot  be  estimated. 
Manual  training  has  been  introduced  in- 
to a  number  of  schools,  library  groups 
and  clubs  have  been  started,  and  the  set- 
tlement classes  have  continued  the  spirit 
of  the  playgrounds. 

We  would  rather  judge  them  how- 
ever, by  the  great  play  festival  at 
Schenley  Park  which  closed  the  summer 
season  of  1908.  Three  thousand  chil- 
dren who  had  been  regular  enough  in 
their  attendance  to  learn  games  and  drills 
and  folk  dances  came  from  every  part 
of  the  city,  flying  their  school  pennants 
from  the  car  windows,  waving  the  school 
colors  and  shouting  the  school  yells.  At 
the  top  of  the  hill  they  formed  in  pro- 
cession and  marched  down  eight  abreast, 
singing  the  playground  marching  song 
as  they  passed  in  review  before  the 
mayor  and  city  officials.  First  came  the 
babies  with  their  barrows  and  buckets 
and  shovels,  their  toys  and  pin  wheels; 
then  children  a  little  older  in  flower 
chains  and  horse  reins;  boys  on  stilts 
and  girls  with  rag  dolls  of  their  own 
making;  then  boys  and  girls  bringing 
toys,  carts  and  all  manner  of  other  things 
which  they  had  made ;  and  last  the  S3mi- 
bolic  procession  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  the  play  schools.  The  carpenters  in 
cap  and  apron,  the  housewives  dressed 
as  Puritan  maidens,  the  cooks  in  white 
and  the  nurses  in  blue  with  the  red  cross 
on  their  arm,  the   metal  workers   with 
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their   mimic   swords,   the   gardeners   in 
overalls   ajid   farmer's   hats   with   home 
made   rakes   over   their   shoulders,    the 
peasant  dancers,  the  singers,  the  basket 
makers   disguised   as   real   Indians,   the 
potters  and  the  painters  in  blouses,  the 
weavers  and  the  needle  workers,  all  car- 
rying their  banners  and  the  tools  of  their 
craft.     The  teachers  marched  with  the 
children,  and  janitors  and  custodians  who 
would  not  be  left  out  brought  up  the  rear. 
Before  the  procession  was  ended  a  sud- 
den storm  drove  the  ■  children  into  the 
buildings  near  by,  drenched  but  happy. 
After  the  storm  they  trooped  out  again 
and  scattered  over  the  field  for  games. 
Drills,  dances,  races  and  other  contests, 
and  a  wonderful  cir- 
cus for  the  boys  fol- 
lowed quickly  enough 
to  be  bewildering  to 
the     spectators.    .  At 
any  time  when  chit-  ■ 
dren  were   free  they 
wandered   about    the 
park  wondering  at  -so 
much    unused  space. 
Then,    with    the    as- 
sembly, the  flag  salute 
and    the    singii^    of 
America,     the     long 
lines  of  children  flow- 
ed   away,    in    perfect 
order,     yet     without 
stiffness  or  constraint 
after     the    "happiest 
day  of  their  lives."  loniion  bridge 

The  administration 
of  the  Pittsburgh  playground  system  il- 
lustrates the  theory  that  the  American 
people  will  let  you  try  any  method  of 
doing  things  so  long  as  you  get  them 
successfully  done. 

There  was  no  general  playground  sen- 
timent in  the  city  when  the  little  com- 
mittee from  a  department  of  the  Civic 
Club  asked  permission  to  open  a  few 
school  yard  playgrounds  and  offered  to 
pay  all  expenses  including  the  salary  of 
the  janitor.  Even  this  modest  request 
was  refused  by  the  first  local  school  board 
and  was  only  granted  by  a  second  after 
political  sanction  had  been  given.  Three 
years  later  the  committee  received  its 
first   appropriation   of  $1,500  from   the 


Central  Board  of  Education.     A  Pitts- 
burgh man,  Burd  S.  Patterson,  had  in 
1895  secured  the  passage  of  a  state  law 
by  which  town  or  borough  officials  and 
school   boards   rt-cre   specifically  author- 
ized to  use  school  yards  as  playgrounds, 
and  to  purchase  or  lease  ground  for  rec- 
reation purposes,  as  well  as  to  provide 
for  the   maintenance   of  such   grounds. 
but  Philadelphia  made  the  first  use  of 
the  law.     fn  that  city  the  school  play- 
grounds are  still  maintained  by  the  Board 
of     Education,     In     our     decentralized 
ward  system  of  school  control,  however, 
the  Central  Board  of  Education  had  no 
jurisdiction   over   the   use   of   the   local 
school  buildings  or  yards  and  could  not 
carry   out    any    con- 
sistent plan., The  Civic 
Qub   was   obliged   to 
act  as   the   agent   of 
the  central   board   in 
expending  tlie  annual 
appropriation   and   to 
ask  each  local  board 
for  the    use    of    the 
school     yards     under 
itscontrol.  -Jrheschool 
system  has  pot  chang- 
.ed    during    the    past 
twelve  years  and  the 
selection^,  of    schools 
each  seasbi}    has    al- 
ways been ;  a  compli- 
cated      and       trying 
process.     When    the 
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school     has     been 
known  for  years  to  every  child  in  tlie 
neighborhood,  a  long  explanation  may  be 
required  by  some  newly  elected  school 
director  who  has  never  heardof  a  play- 
ground. 

In  1900  the  Civic  Club  felt  that  more 
popular  support  was  needed  and  the  wo- 
man's clubs  were  asked  to  co-operate  with 
it  in  more  extended  plans.  From  the 
club  delegates  a  joint  committee  was 
formed  which  conducted  the  playgrounds 
for  the  next  six  years.  Few  of  the  wo- 
men's clubs  had  been  doing  any  kind  of 
civic  work,  and  they  became  enthusiastic, 
making  playground  interests  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  club  life,  contributing  lib- 
erally from  their  treasuries,  and  sending 
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■many  volunteers.  The  Central  Board 
of  Education  gradually  increased  its  ap- 
propriation to  $9,500  in  1908,  but  a  con- 
siderable sum  was  added  to  this  throi^h 
private  contributions  by  which  the  ex- 
penses of  administration  were  met  and 
the  Allegheny  playgrounds  supported 
until  1903.  At  that  time  Allegheny 
councils  began  to  assume  the  latter 
charges. 

After  the  school  plaj^rounds  came  our 
city  playgrounds,  or  "recreation  parks," 
as  they  have  been  grandly  styled.  The 
history  of  these  began  with  1901.  Pitts- 
burgh councils  had  appropriated  $1,500 
for  "recreation  grounds,"  but  no  one 
seemed  to  know  where  or  how  or  by 
whom  the  money  was  to  be  expended. 
The  city  owned  no  such  grounds,  except 
Snyder's  Square,  which  is  still  used  for 
the  storage  of  city  pipe  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  which  there  is  a  standing 
blanket  appropriation  of  $5,000.  An 
abandoned  reservoir  called  Bedford  Basin 
was  a  possible  playground  being  filled  by 
contract,  but  did  not  need  an  appropri- 
ation that  year  at  least  The  joint  com- 
mittee went  to  the  mayor  and  asked  for 
half  of  the  money.  One  of  the  commit- 
tee members  had  found  a  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  the  South  Side  High  School 
which  the  owner  would  loan  for  a  play- 
ground and  the  committee  wanted  it. 
The  money  was  granted,  the  square  was 
fenced  and  a  back-stop  and  shed  were 
built.  That  little  square,  without  a  tree 
or  blade  of  grass,  the  ground  filled  with 
broken  bricks  and  glass  and  cut  off  from 
the  main  street  by  a  hideous  bill  board 
fence,  was  called  the  "South  Side  Rec- 
reation Park,"  the  pride  and  joy  of  the 
whole  South  Side.  For  three  years  there 
was  no  other.    The  committee  was  al- 
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lowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
$1,500  there,  for  Bedford  Basin  was  not 
ready  and  in  the  meantime  the  Central 
Board  of  Education  had  bought  the  prop- 
erty as  a  protection  to  the  school.  The 
year  1904  was  critical.  Bedford  Basin 
was  "filled,"  and  named  Washington 
Park,  but  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  make 
it  a  park  except  in  name.  A  rough,  un- 
even field  of  about  seven  acres,  only  pro- 
tected on  one  side  by  a  broken  wall,  and 
higher  up  the  hill,  a  cinder  heap.  This 
was  the  unpromising  site  for  a  park. 
Councils  had  appropriated  more  money 
for  it,  but  the  joint  committee  could  not 
put  even  a  shed  on  city  property  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  director  of  public 
works,  who  was  not  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  small  parks.  There  were  many 
conferences  and  residents  in  the  neigh- 
borhood took  a  hand.  The  committee's 
plans  were  approved  ten  days  before  the 
summer  season  began.  Within  a  few 
hours,  workmen  were  on  the  ground  and 
this  second  park  was  opened  wi'.h  a  sixty 
foot  shelter  house  and  a  fence  on  the 
girls'  playground  (the  cinder  heap)  ;  and 
a  back- stop,  lavatory  and  fence  on  the 
ball  field  below ;  the  work  being  complet- 
ed a  week  after  the  general  opening  day. 
To  save  confusion  of  terms  it  was  then 
necessary  to  coin  this  definition:  "When 
is  a  playground  a  park?"  "Whenever 
it  is  not  a  school  yard." 

In  1903  and  1904  the  joint  committee 
had  asked  councils  for  appropriations  for 
the  recreation  grounds  "under  its  care." 
The  payments  from  those  appropriations 
were  made  on  warrants  drawn  on  the  city 
treasury  and  the  committee  was  obliged 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  city 
bureau  with  the  title  "Bureau  of  Recrea- 
tion Grounds,"  acting  as  a  branch  of  the 
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Department  of  Public  Works  co  ordinate 
with  the  Bureau  o£  Parks.  There  was 
no  ordinance  creating  it.  It  simply  was 
because  it  had  to  be.  Its  annual  estimate 
of  expenses  was  now  submitted  to  the 
mayor  and  sent  by  him  to  councils  with 
the  estimates  of  other  bureaus.  Its  con- 
tracts were  made  through  the  controller's 
office,  subject  to  the  usual  restrictions  as 
to  competition  and  advertising,  after  the 
plans  had  been  approved  by  the  director 
of  the  department  of  pubhc  works. 

In  the  fall  of  1904,  the  complications 
arising  from  the  receipt  of  appropria- 
tions from  two  different  cities  and  the 
adjustment  of  many  diverse  interests  led 
to  a  division  in  the  joint  committee  in 
order  that  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
might  work  out  their  problems  independ- 
ently. In  March,  1906,  the  Pittsburgh 
branch  of  the  committee  was  incorporat- 
ed as  the  Pittsburgh  Playground  Asso- 
ciation and  with  this  more  stable  organi- 
zation as  its  sponsor,  the  playground  sys- 
tem has  developed  rapidly  during  the  past 
three  years.  In  1906-7  a  handsome  gym- 
nasium was  built  at  Lawrence  Park,  a 
six  acre  tract  which  had  been  bought  by 
the  city  in  1900,  but  not  improved  until 
five  years  later.  Two  smaller  buildings 
were  erected  at  Washington  and  South 
Side  Parks  and  another  ball  field  and 
playground  were  opened  on  leased  prop- 


erty. Councilmen  were  beginning  to  see 
the  value  of  playgrounds  in  their  wards 
and.  when  the  association  came  before 
the  finance  committee  asking  for  $32,000 
for  permanent  improvements  and  main- 
tenance, the  amount  was  increased  10 
$36,000  on  condition  that  three  new 
projects  should  he  undertaken.  A  few 
months  later  the  association  was  gfivcn 
an  opportunity  to  buy  the  material  of  a 
fireproof  building  in  Schenley  Park  for 
a  sixth  of  its  original  cost.  Councils  ap- 
proved of  this  purchase  and  voted  enough 
money  from  its  own  contingent  fund  to 
erect  the  shell  of  a  gymnasium,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  long  on  Washington 
Park.  During  the  following  summer  the 
ground,  was  cleared  for  another  park  on 
the  South  Side,  and  the  old  government 
buildings  at  Arsenal  Park  were  adapted 
to  playground  purposes.  Effective  use 
was  made  also  of  the  gardens  on  this 
property  and  six  other  city  playgrounds 
of  varying  sizes  and  equipment  were 
opened. 

Over  a  himdred  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  for  the  city  playgrounds  in 
igo8.  The  large  gymnasium  and  field 
house  at  Washington  Park  was  complet- 
ed, two  open  air  swimming  pools  and  twa 
large  wading  pools  are  now  ready  for  use 
and  other  notable  improvements  have 
been  made.    During  the  past  year  also  a 
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city  plan  has  been  drawn  up  which  would 
provide  the  parkless  sections  with  well 
equipped  recreation  centers  and  around 
these  smaller  playgrounds  are  grouped 
according  to  the  density  and  needs  of  the 
population.  This  plan  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  by  Councils  to  the  people,  but 
we  hope  to  have  it^  considered  during 
1909. 

All  the  work  of  the  Playground  As- 
sociation is  done  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  city  administration.  It  is  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  director  of 
public  works  and  the  Bureau  of  Parks. 
Councilmen  are  consulted  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  their  wards  and  they  have 
deprecated  the  establishment  of  an  official 
bureau  so  long  as  the  association  is  will- 
ing: to  assume  the  responsibility. 

In  1907  one  of  the  most  thorougiily 
trained  playground  men  in  the  country, 
George  E.  Johnson,  was  secured  as 
superintendent  of  the  whole  system. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  a  scholar's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  educational  side  of  the 
problem  and  a  keen  sympathy  for  the  so- 
cial needs  of  the  city.  Under  his  di- 
rection systematic  winter  work  was  car- 
ried on  last  winter  at  three  centers.  This 
5;eascn  five  centers  are  in  use  for  in- 
door gymnasium,  singing,  carpentry, 
sewing  and  housekeeping  classes  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening;  and  preparations 
are  being  made  for  play  rooms  for  the 
younger  children.  Registrations  for  these 
classes  have  far  exceeded  the  capacity  of 
our  present  equipment.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Johnson,  an  arrangement 
has  recently  been  made  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  by  which  play- 
ground and  public  school  teachers  and 
others  preparing  themselves  for  teaching, 
may  taJce  a  special  course  in  social  psy- 
chology and  education  and  in  the  special 
playground  branches.  They  receive  cred- 
its from  the  university  and  the  associa- 
tion for  their  work. 

The  playgrounds  and  recreation  cen- 
ters of  Pittsburgh  have  only  touched  the 
fringe  of  the  tenement  and  working 
men's  neighborhoods,  but  the  problem  is 
now  plainly  stated.  Its  solution  is  a 
question  of  time.  The  playground  move- 
ment in  America  is  justified  by  the  im- 
mediate response  which  has  come  to  it 


♦from  cities  and  villages  and  even  coun- 
try places;- and  the  desire  for  freedom; 
the  play  instinct,  iis  not  least  insistent  in 
our  great  industrial  centers.  In  Pitts- 
burgh playgrounds  are  no  longer  a  lux- 
ury,— ^they  are   a   necessity.     We  must 

.  have  playgrounds  because  of  the  need  for 
relaxation  from  the  pressure  of  city  life 
and  labor,  because  children  do  not  find 
in  the  street  and  the  school  and  the 
home,— especially  the  tenement  home, — 
all  the  necessities  of  life  and  growth,  and 
because  the  European  comes  to  us  as 
raw  material  needing  much  social  train- 
ing and  discipline  to  fit  him  for  the  re- 

,  sponsibilities  of  American  citizenship. 

The  recreation  center  is  one  of  the 
great  agencies  in  counteracting  the  forces 
which  tend  to  disintegrate  and  desociaU 
ize  our  modern  industrial  cities.  Here 
will  be  emphasized  the  human  factor 
which  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  in 
highly  specialized  forms  of  manufacture 
and  distribution.  Here  all  the  children 
of  a  neighborhood  will  gather  for  play. 
The  center  will  have  a  playroom  for  lit- 
tle ones  too  young  to  attend  school  and 
after  school  hours,  in  winter  and  on  the 
long  summer  mornings,  it  will  provide 
the  place  and  materials  for  the  play  of 
school  children.  By  intelligent  direction 
of  the  pl^y  instinct  it  will  make  the 
natural  connection  between  play  and 
work.  For  the  young  people  it  will  pro- 
vide a  place  for  wholesome  amusement 
at  a  critical  time  in  their  lives  when  the 
home  cannot  and  ought  not  to  confine 
their  growing  social  interests  within  its 
walls,  but  should  keep  in  touch  with  all 
these  interests  and  be  related  to  them. 
-This  relation  is  natural  in  the  democratic 
freedom  of  the  recreation  center,  and  for 
tired  fathers  and  mothers,  who  need  a 
place  where  they  may  meet  their  neigh- 
bors and  widen  their  acquaintance,  it  will 
be  something  corresponding  to  the  town 
room  of  old  New  England. 

The  school  house  may  often  be  used 
to  meet  the  social  needs  of  our  congested 
neighborhoods.  School  yards  can  be  open 
in  summer  and  after  school  hours  in 
winter,  and  should  be  supplied  with  ap- 
paratus and  directors  of  play.  The 
building  can  also  be  open  in  the  winter 
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for  the  same  purposes.  But  few  school 
buildings  in  the  older  parts  of  Pittsburgh 
are  capable  of  extended  use,  and  wher- 
ever the  school's  limitations  arc  reached 
the  distinctive  play  center  must 
supply  its  deficiencies. 

The  recreation  center  has  a 
larger  field  than  the  school  and 
appeals  to  many  adults  who  will 
not  go  to  the  school,  but  will  re- 
spond quickly  to  the  call  to  play. 
In  its  broadest  application  this 
may  save  the  laborer  from  the 
downward  pull  of  unrelieved 
drudgery.  Through  it  some  of 
the  traditions  of  beauty  which 
are  the  inheritance  of  our 
newest  citizens  may  become 
our  own.  What  vandals  we 
have  been  to  set  Italy  only 
to  digging  in  our  ditches 
and  Greece  to  stoking  fur- 
naces !  We  have  piled 
money  upon  money  in  our 
safety  deposit  vaults,  but 
we    have    wasted    our    human 


riches  in  a  way  that  is  even  more  stupid 

than  it  is  cruel. 

To  the  child  of  poverty,  the  city  must 

restore  his  birthright  by  obliterating  the 
slum,  making  healthy  bodies  and 
minds  possible  for  all  by  setting 
the  little  ones  of  the  tenement 
and  factory  in  real  child  gardens. 
To  the  boys  and  girls  of  all 
classes  the  city  must  give  a  gen- 
erous education  of  body  and 
mind.  The  playground  and  the 
school  must  co-operate  in  guid- 
ing and  developing  their  latent 
powers.  The  city  must  re-create 
the  bond  of  fellowship  that  shall 
make  the  common  human  inter- 
ests of  the  poor,  the  rich,  the 
wage  earners  paramount  to  the 
competitive  war  which  sets 
them  in  opposing  and  jeal- 
ous camps.  The  common  de- 
nominator may  most  often  be 
found  in  the  play  spirit  and 
to  this  we  may  look  for  the 
civic  unity  of  the  coming  time. 


THE  IRREGULARITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
WOMEN  FACTORY  WORKERS' 


LOUISE  C.  ODENCRANTZ 

Fbiitoi^i'npbB  liy  Leivt»  W.  Illne 


Here  is  the  calendar  of  a  year's 
work  of  a  factory  girl  in  New  York  city. 
May,  now  nineteen  years  old,  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally quick  and  accurate  worker, 
and  can  boast  of  having  earned  more  in 
one  week  than  any  other  girl  from  the 
trade  school  where  she  learned  straw 
sewing.  But  looking  at  her  calendar 
carefully,  we  note  that  although  she  has 
been  in  five  positions,  working  on  differ- 
ent kinds  of  goods,  slie  was  out  of  work 
three  months  in  twelve.  Three  limes  in 
the  year  she  was  without  work,  not 
because  she  was  inefficient  or  wished 
to  change,  but  because  there  was  nothing 
for  her  to  do.      We  may  say,  "Oh,  yes, 

'The  tollowlDB  paper  U  ftaapd  on  results  nf  an 
iDTeBtlgflUon  made  In  New  York  clfj  hj  the  wrlier 
as  the  Barnard  Fenow  of  College  Setllenipnts  A«- 
■oclatlOD  during  the  winter  at  IQOT-IDUS.  The 
material  waa  secured  mainly  through  the  Allianf 
Bmplojment  Bureau,  "-  ■—'■-'---  ■^-—~  "-•■- 


b^it  may  not  hers  be  one  of  those  cases 
interesting  but  abnormal,  and  unrepre- 
sentative of  any  class  ?" 

That  may  be  true.  To  judge  by  the 
keen  interest  shown  by  the  public  during 
the  past  year  in  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment, lamenting  its  extent  and  ef- 
fects, one  might  think  it  some  new  phe- 
nomenon, which  had  suddenly  made  its 
appearance  among  working  people.  Yet 
in  1900,  when  times  were  prosperous  and 
no  such  interest  was  shown,  returns  from 
New  York  trade  unions,  including  chiefly 
skilled  workers,  showed  that  from  five 
to  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  members  were 
out  of  work  in  the  busiest  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  time  actually  lost  varied 
from  seventeen  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
year.  If  such  are  the  returns  for  skilled 
workers,  what  are  the  facts  regarding  the 
employment  of  women  who,  the  census 
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point^  out,  are  usually  engaged  in  par- 
tially or  totally  unskilled  work?  What 
are  the  facts  regarding  employment  of 
women  factory  workers  in  New  York 
city,  t;wo-thirds  of  whom  work  on  goods 
for  which  the  demand  is  seasonal  or  ir- 
regular, and  one-half  of  whom  receive 
a  weddy  wage  of  less  than  $6?*  Does 
the  girl  who  has  only  enough  efficiency 
to  earn  $6,  lose  as  much  time  from  work 


to  live  by  them.  In  this  connection,  we 
must  also  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
this  factory  work,  which  includes  one- 
third  of  all  the  women  employed  in 
New  York  city',  embraces  those  very 
workers  who,  from  poor  education,  mea- 
ger training  and  poor  homes,  are  the 
most  helpless,  and  whose  conditions  of 
employment,  on  account  of  their  isolation 
from  the  consumer,  are  least  known  and 


1 
JANUARY. 

FEBRUARY. 

MARCH. 

APRIL. 

Jul  1-Sl.     SewlDg 
ladlM^  straw  bats  by 
maeblne.    Oan  make 
np  to  ISO  a  week  at 
piecework. 

Feb.  1-88.     SUU  at 
straw  sewing. 

March  1-81.    Work- 
ing at  the  sameplace. 
Not  much  work,  and 
can*t  make  so  much. 

April  M6.  nun 
make  only  about  86-7 
a  wef'k. 

April  16.  T^ft.  No 
work. 

April  16-80.  No 
work. 

MAT. 

JUNE. 

JULY. 

AUGUST. 

May  1-6.   No  work. 

Mj^  B.     Found 
woi^  at  operatinfc  on 
sportlBip  goods  at  $7 
a  week. 

June  1-86.     Work- 
ing  on    sporting 
goods. 

June  86.    Laid  off. 
Season  over  for  this 
trade. 

July  1  17.      Look- 
ing for  work. 

July  17.        Found 
work  at  operating  on 
children  *s  dresses 
at  |6  a  week. 

Auk.  1-6.  Working 
on  chTidreo*s  dresses. 

Aug.  6.  Had  to 
glTo  up.  Work  too 
bard. 

Aug.  6-18.  Looking 
for  work. 

Aug.  18.  Began 
work  at  operating  on 
shoulder  braces— $6 
a  week. 

SEPTEMBER. 

OCTOBSa 

NOVEMBER. 

DECEMBER. 

Sept.  1-80.     Work- 
ing   on   shoulder 
braces. 

Oct.  1-81.  Working 
at  the  same  place. 

Not.  1-10.      Work- 
ing. 

Not.  10.    Laid  off. 
No  work. 

Not.  10-80.     Look- 
ing for  work. 

Dec.  1-18.  Out  of 
work. 

Dec.  19.  Sent  for 
by  straw  hat  firm. 

Dec  88.  Can  make 
up  to  $86,  piece  work, 
ifl  work  fast. 

A  FACTORY  OIBL'S  CALENDAR. 


as  this  highly  efficient  girl  in  our  calen- 
dar who  turned  readily  from  one  kind  of 
work  to  another? 

Study  of  any  condition  in  factory  work 
is  of  greater  importance  now  than  ever 
before,  because  this  is  the  main  line 
along  which  promoters  of  industrial  ed- 
ucation are  urging  that  girls  be  trained. 
Various  kinds  of  factory  work  should 
be  examined  to  discover  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  for  girls  who  are 
trained  for  these  trades  and  who  expect 


hardest  to  reach. 

As  yet,  no  satisfactory  method  has 
been  devised  for  showing  the  actual  ex- 
tent of  irregularity  of  employment.  Evi- 
dence must  be  sought  in  the  length  of 
time  positions  are  held,  the  change  in 
positions,  the  kind  of  work,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  loss  of  time  from  work. 

For  instance,  there  is  Mollie,  who 
"took  oflf"  ruchings  from  a  machine  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  She  earned  $3.50  a 
week,  but  left  because  night  work  made 


*U  8.  Censuf  of  MannfactOTM,   1905;  Bulletin 
•8,  PM«  11- 


Twelfth  U.  B.  Census;  Volume  on  Occupations; 
p.   640. 
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her  ill.  She  became  assistant  forewoman, 
sewing  curtains  for  one  year  at  $4  a 
week,  but  left  because  there  was  no 
chance  of  advancement.  She  was  oper- 
ator on  children's  coats  six  months  in 
one  place,  and  six  weeks  in  another.  She 
was  operator  on  skirts  one  month  in 
one  place  and  three  months  in  another. 
She  earned  $6  a  week,  but  each  time 
left  because  business  was  slack. 

Another  girl  was  "learner"  in  a  pencil 
factory  three  years,  earning  $5  a  week, 
but  business  was  dull  and  she  was  Haid 


off."  For  two  years  she  was  handfolder 
in  a  publishing  house.  For  three  years 
she  worked  on  electrical  supplies,  earning 
$5  to  $8  a  week.  She  left  because  "it 
was  slack,"  and  again  had  to  look  for 
"any  kind  of  work."  Lillian,  a  skirt 
liand,  employed  by  the  same  dressmaker 
for  three  years,  now  gets  $7  a  wedt,  but 
is  idle  about  two  months  each  year. 

One  girl,  now  twenty-four  years  old, 
has  the  following  record:  Learner,  per- 
fumery (probably  filling  bottles)  one 
year,  $3  to  $6  a  week,  left  because  work 


.'  HATE  TO   LOOK   FOR   WORK." 


was  slack ;  packer  six  months,  $4.50  a 
week,  left  because  work  was  slack;  oper- 
ator on  a  switchboard  one  year  and  three 
months,  $5  a  week,  left  "to  advance," 
which  she  did^y  entering  a  tile  factory 
to  paste  paper  on  tiles,  at  $8  a  week.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  dull  business  sent  her 
out  to  lotrfc  for  work  again.  During  a 
working  period  of  six  years,  she  worked 
scarcely  more  than  four. 

Rose,  trained  in  millinery  in  a  trade 
school,  began  her  career  at  $4  a  week  in 
a  position  which  lasted  six  weeks',  when 
the  season  ended.  She  found  another  po- 
sition in  miUinery  which  lasted  two 
weeks.     She  was  idle  a  month.     When 
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the  season  began  again  in  January,  she 
found  another  place  at  $5  a  week,  but 
two  weeks  later,  was  sent  for  by  her  pre- 
vious employer,  with  whom  she  stayed 
until  May,  when  again  the  season  was 
over.  In  August  she  returned  to  work, 
but  in  November  secured  office  work 
to  fill  in  slack  time. 

These  records,  chosen  because  they 
are  typical,  are  unlike  the  extreme  cases 
which  show  a  girl  packing  candy  in  one 
place  sixteen  years  at  $6  a  week ;  or  an- 
other labeling  headache  powders  seven 
years,  advancing  from  $5  to  $7  a  week ; 
or  in  contrast,  a  girl  holding  eight  posi- 
tions in  two  years,  another  eleven  posi- 
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tions  ui-thr«e  diSerent  kinds  of  work,  or 
another  losing  five  months  in  the  year  on 
account  of  slack  season.  Such  records 
at  onije  suggest  certain  questions:  Do 
factory  workers  change  frequently  from 
one  position  to  another?  If  so,  why? 
Do  girls  lose  much  time  in  one  position 
or  in  changing  from  one  position  to  an- 
other? If  their  work  is  irregular,  what 
effect  has  this  on  their  earnings,  their  eco- 
nomic independence  and  their  position  as 
wage  earners?' 

■Kor  conclusive  aciwen  to  incli  queitlong,  s 
Tilt  amouDt  of  data  would  be  necenar;.  secured 
through  careful  InveatlgatloD  of  trade  condltloni, 
the  careen  of  worklnfi  glrla  and  their  llTlug  condl- 
tlODB.  This  report  purposes  merely  to  Ebow  bow 
EVTpra!  hundred  itlrle  bBve  fared  in  regard  to 
the  regdlarlty  o(  their  emplorment.  The  records 
of  aboRt  oue  thouund  glrla  were  cooaldered. 
They  Include  both  those  who  had  special  training 
For  the  work  they  entered,  and  those  who  had 
Qooe.  Tbe  glrli  come  from  both  poor  homes  and 
those  of  a  better  sort.  Some  were  interviewed 
at  an  employment  bureau  wblcb  seeks  work  for 
factory  girls.  Other*  were  met  in  unions  and  In 
Eluba,  or  were  ytaltei]  in  their  own  homes.  The 
TBclety  Id  the  aonrcea  of  information  seems  to  1n- 
dlcala  that  probably  Da  one  influence  renders  them 
otber     than     fairly     typical     of    factory    girls     In 

1103  FoerrioKS  Clabhipibd  J 


CHANCING  POSITIONS 

The  histories  of  these  girls  show  fre- 
quent change  in  positions.  The  major- 
ity were  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  in  this  respect  were 
fairly  representative  of  factory  workers. 
Many  had  been  working  three  or  four 
years,  and  some  for  a  longer  period. 

HOT  LONG  DO  JOBS  LAST? 

Of  1,103  positions  recorded,  about  one- 
half  had  been  held  less  than  six  months. 
Those  held  less  than  a  week  were  not 
considered.  68  per  cent  had  lasted  less 
than  one  year,  while  the  remaining  32 
per  cent  had  lasted  a  year  or  more. 

HOW  MANY  JOBS  HAS  EACH  GIRL  HELD? 

Of  238  girls  with  special  training,  two- 
thirds  had  held  at  least  three  positions, 
and  one-half  four  or  more  positions. 
None  had  worked  more  than  five  years, 

FHB  Tiaa  TBIT  WBIB  HELD. 


Hombarof  Positions . 


8TILL  LOOKINO  AT  9  O'CLOCK. 
"And  tiMD  It  U  too  lata  to  go  to  any  otber  place." 
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and  the  majority  less  than  three  years. 
Yet  of  one-half  the  number  none  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  position 
which  lasted  so  long  as  a  year. 

The  following  table  indicates  only  a 
minimum  number  of  positions.  Doubt- 
less many  positions  held  for  short  periods 
were  not  reported : 


the  fact  that  of  543  girls,  279,  or  one-half, 
had  received  less  than  $6  a  week  in  their 
last  positions,  and  only  four  per  cent  had 
reached  $10  or  above,  as  the  table  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  shows,  it  is  curious 
to  note  how  small  a  proportion  left  posi- 
tions on  "account  of  small  pay"  or  "to 
advance." 


S38  GIBL8  CLASSIPIBD  ACCORDIKO  TO  NUMBER  OF  PO8ITIOV8  HELD. 


Nnmberof  PotltioDs. 
Knmberof  GlrlB 


1 

S 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Total 

85 

62 

61 

41 

32 

U 

9 

8 

2 

'      0 

1 

288 

What  reasons  do  the  girls  give  for  this 
frequent  changing?  In  967  positions, 
about  one-half  were  lost  because  of  "slack 
season,"  "temporary  work,"  and  "work 
ended,"  and  seven  per  cent  were  lost  be- 
cause the  firm  failed  or  moved.  Those 
positions  given  up  "to  return  to  former 
work"  show  that  the  prls  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  temporary  work. 


CHANGE  IN  KIND  OF  WORK 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
girl  who  has  spent  a  year  in  one  kind  of 
work  and  is  then  forced  to  get  another 
position,  would  continue  the  same  kind 
of  work  in  another  factory.  Such  an  as- 
sumption is  not  supported  by  the  stories 
of  the  prls  considered  in  this  investiga- 


RBA8ON8  FOR  LBAYIKO  PO8ITIOK8. 
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Knmber  pesitiOBS. . . 


409 
48 


40 

4 


20 
12 


112 
12 


64 
6 


64 

6 


66 

7 


12 
1 


66 
6 


84 

8 


967 
100 


Thus  personal  causes,  which  are  usual- 
ly brought  forward  so  prominently  in  a 
consideration  of  women's  work,  are  re- 


ticn.  The  chances  are  about  even  wheth- 
er a  girl  enters  the  kind  of  work  in  which 
she  has  had  experience,  or  engages  in  an 


If mDbor. ... 
Feroentage 


WAOB8  OF  643  GIBL8  C1LA98IF1BD  ACCORDING  TO  AMOUNT  RBCBIYED  IN  LAST  POSITION. 

Wages  Received  in  Last  Position. 
Lesstbanfi.      94  to  $6.    $6  to  96.    $6  to  $7.   $7  to  $8.    $8  to  $9.  fotofio.    SlO  or  above.   Total. 

28  101  160  111  60  U  28  21  643 

...  6  19  27  21  11  8  6  4  100 


sponsible  for  only  a  small  number  of  these 
cases.  An  employer  sends  a  girl  away 
because  he  needs  her  no  longer ;  the  girl 
does  not  voluntarily  "throw  up  her  job." 
Only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  positions 
were  given  up  because  the  workers  did 
not  like  them,  because  the  conditions  of 
work  were  bad — ^poor  light,  dirty  work, 
long  hours,  night  work,  etc.    Considering 


occupation  unrelated  to  it.  As  the  table  on* 
the  following  page  shows,  in  a  group  of 
some  500  girls  only  about  one-half  had 
remained  continuously  at  one  kind  of" 
work,  and  of  these  about  one-half  had 
worked  only  long  enough  to  hold  one  po- 
sition. In  the  group  of  girls  who  have 
been  in  two  positions,  one-half  have  been 
in  two  kinds  of  work ;  and  among  those 
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Number  of  Positions  and  Kixds  op  Work. 


Namber       Number 
position*.    hoMlnflr. 


Number  of  kinds  of  work 
1  2  3  4 


1 
8 
3 

4 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


.128 

128 

136 

87 

36 

14 

8 

2 

3 

1 


i28 

66 

83 

24 

16 

7 

5 

0 

1 

1 


72 
61 
28 
11 

a 
1 

2 
1 
0 


62 
16 
1 
I 
0 
0 
1 
0 


19 
4 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 


4 

1 
1 
II 
0 
(I 


T<»tal 543 

Ptsroentaice    tOO 


271 
60 


168 
31 


71 
13 


27 
5 


6 

1 


who  have  had  three  positions,  less  than 
a  third  have  been  engaged  in  pne  kind  of 
work  only.  A  girl  who  looks  for  work 
takes  what  she  can  get,  irrespective  of 
her  previous  experience.  For  instance, 
one  girl  dipped  candy  for  a  year,  and 
then  was  a  mangling  girl  in  a  laundry  for 
six  months.  Another  was  cash  girl  one 
year,  apprentice  to  a  dressmaker  one  year 
and  a  half,  clerical  worker  eight  months, 
examiner  of  sample  cards  one  year  and 
a  half,  and  then  stock  girl.  Although  she 
had  spent  about  a  year  in  each  of  four 
different  kinds  of  work,  she  turned  to  a 
fifth  when  laid  off.  Again  and  again, 
girls  who  have  been  working  many  years 
are  still  seeking  "any  possible"  work. 
One  girl  remarked :  "Yes,  I  have  been  a 
presser  for  four  years,  but  I  would  take 
any  kind  of  work  I  could  get." 

This  shifting  from  one  kind  of  work 
to  another  is  not  confined  to  those  who 
have  had  no  special  training.  It  is  an 
astonishing  fact  that  a  fourth  of  420 
graduates  from  a  trade  school  abandoned 
the  trade  for  which  they  were  trained  to 
enter  some  other  occupation.  These  girls 
had  been  taught  handsewing,  dressmak- 
ing, millinery,  machine  operating,  or  nov- 
elty work  in  courses  varying  from  six 
months  to  two  years.  Yet  the  leading  oc- 
cupations to  which  they  turned  were  cler- 
ical work  or  telephone  operating ;  or  they 
became  stock  girls,  packers,  salesgirls, 
maids,  or  workers  in  cigar,  perfume  or 
tin  factories.  One  common  feature  of  the 
work  they  entered  was  that  it  appeared 
to  offer  steadier  employment.  To  illus- 
trate: Elizabeth  and  her  sister  Emily 
made  children's  dresses  for  several  years. 
In  busy  times  they  could  earn  from  $6  to 
$9  a  week,  but  when  the  slack  season 


came  they  made  only  $3  or  $4  and  wasted 
much  time  waiting  for  work.    They  were 
usually  laid  off  after  Christmas  for  about 
three  weeks  and  for  several  months  in 
the  summer.     Since  the  mother  was  a 
widow  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  girls 
to  keep  up  the  home,  both  finally  turned 
to  telephone  operating,  where  each  has 
steady  work  at  $7  a  week.     Elizabeth 
said :    "Dressmaking  is  a  nice  trade,  and 
may  be  all  right  for  other  girls,  but  I 
have  to  support  myself  and  make  more 
than  pin  money.     I  can't  afford  to  stay 
home  three  or  four  months  every  year." 
Not  all  this  shifting  among  trade  school 
girls,  however,  can  be  attributed  to  the 
seasonal  character  of  the  work  for  which 
they  were  trained,  although  that  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  fact  that  one-fifth 
of  the  dressmakers  and  one-half  of  the 
milliners  have  gone  into  other  work.    The 
effect  of  the  work  on  girls'  health  often 
becomes  a  determining   factor  in   their 
change  of  occupation.    For  example,  the 
machine  operating  just  mentioned  is  the 
best  paid  work  taught  in  the  trade  school 
and  girls  from  this  department  have  suf- 
fered least  from  slack  seasons.     But  it 
requires  close  and  strained  watching  of 
the  needle,  it  is  extremely  noisy,  and  in 
some  of  it  the  foot  pedal  is  still  used.    It 
is   very  confining,   and  a  girl  is  often 
forced  to  sit  in  the  same  position  through- 
out the  day.    Because  wages  are  rated  by 
the  piece,  there  is  a  tendency  to  work  at 
high  speed  when  work  is  plenty.     One 
girl,  for  instance,  has  been  under  the  doc- 
tor's care  ever  since  she  left  machine  op- 
erating.   Another,  though  well  paid  at  op- 
erating on  leggings,  was  forced  to  leave 
on  account  of  ill-health  and  she  turned 
to  work  in  a  cigar  factory.    The  noise  and 
strain  gave  another  girl  nervous  trouble 
and  caused  her  to  leave.     Among  iii 
girls   who  had   learned  this   trade  one- 
third  had,  at  the  last  report,  gone  into 
box  making,   dressmaking,  office  work, 
cigar  making,  flower  making,  etc.,  which 
probably  offer  less   chance  of  advance- 
ment. 

EXTENT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Such   irregularity — shifting   from  one 
position  and  kind  of  work  to  others — 


NOT  BNOCGH  JOBS  TO  GO  AROUND. 


necessarily  involves  loss  of  time  and 
wages.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
points  upon  which  to  secure  accurate  in- 
formation. It  is  not  often  possible  to 
secure  the  complete  record  of  a  girl's 
work  during  so  long  a  period  as  a  year, 
or  to  estimate  time  lost  through  part- 
time  work.  The  girls  themselves  have 
no  idea  of  what  the  loss  is.  Under  the 
system  of  payment  for  piece  work,  the 
girls  report  daily,  although  there  may  be 
work  for  only  a  few  hours.  In  some 
shops  the  girls  are  allowed  to  go  home 
when  there  is  no  more  work;  in  others 
they  are  required  to  wait  for  orders  that 
may  come  in.  Obviously,  little  or  no  ac- 
count can  be  taken  of  time  or  earnings 
lost  in  this  way.  Moreover,  even  if  the 
actual  time  is  ascertained,  it  is  hard  to  de- 
termine how  much  is  due  to  trade  condi- 
tions and  how  much  to  inactivity  of  the 
worker,  or  her  unwillingness  to  look  tor 
another  position. 

Even  without  data,  however,  it 'is  safe 
to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  girls  do 
cot  find  work  at  once,  anxious  as  they 
may  be  to  get  it.  An  employer  does  not 
always  know  just  how  long  he  may  need 
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girls  and,  in  any  case,  he  does  not  usu- 
ally give  them  notice  long  before  he  ex- 
pects to  lay  them  off.  The  girls,  knowing 
little  about  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  cannot  begin  to  look  for  other 
places  until  they  know  the  day  when 
they  will  need  it,  especially  since  in  fac- 
tory work  it  is  the  custom  for  new  hands 
to  begin  work  on  the  day  when  they  are 
engaged  or  on  the  following  day.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  work  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  dull  business, 
which  is  the  leading  cause  of  dismissal,  is 
apt  to  affect  other  factories  in  the  same 
line  of  work. 

A  few  typical  examples  will  best  show 
the  situation:  A  worker,  now  twenty- 
eight  years  old  and  getting  $6  a  week  at 
labeling  drugs,  had  a  vacation  with  pay 
for  one  week  in  the  year,  but  she  was  laid 
off  two  weeks  without  pay.  Mary,  who 
is  a  handsewer,  held  her  first  position 
nine  months,  when  the  slack  season  made 
her  idle.  Sadie,  a  milliner,  lost  prac- 
tically no  time,  because  she  is  a  salesgirl 
in  the  "slack  season"  in  her  own  trade. 
Julia,    however,    another    piilliner,    lost 
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about  five  months  in  the  year  on  account 
of  "slack  season." 

From  various  sources  it  was  possible 
to  secure  about  200  records,  giving  at 
least  a  minimum  of  time  when  the  girls 
had  been  unemployed  during  a  period  of 
twelve  months,  and  also  tfie  principal 
causes  for  their  unemployment.  Their 
weekly  wages  ranged  from  $4  to  $25,  but 
one-half  received  less  than  $7,  and  only 
about  one-fourth  earned  as  much  as  $8. 
A  large  variety  of  occupations  and  grades 
of  workers  were  represented — ^millinery, 
dressmaking,  finishing,  machine  operat- 
ing on  neckwear,  shirt  waists,  and  straw 
hats,  candy  making  and  padcing,  cigar 
making  and  packing,  labeling,  pasting, 
bookbinding,  flower  making,  paper  box 
making,  and  others.  Those  designated 
as  novelty  workers  include  pasters  of 
belts,  samples,  fancy  boxes,  jewelry  cases, 
etc.  "Other  work"  includes  cigar  makers 
and  packers,  candy  makers  and  packers, 
box  makers,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total 
time  lost  during  a  period  of  twelve 
months  due  to  slack  season,  illness,  com- 
pulsory vacation  without  pay,  strikes, 
lack  of  work,  and  failure  or  removal  of 
firms.  It  shows  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  unemployment  since  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  much  time  has  been  lost 
through  shorter  periods  of  "slack  busi- 
ness" and  through  other  conditions  which 
caused  the  loss  of  only  a  few  working 
days.  Probably  most  periods  of  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks  have  been  in- 
cluded : 

According  to  these  results,  three  out  of 
every  five  girls  lost  at  least  a  month's 
work,  and  two  out  of  every  five  lost  at 


least  two  months.  Such  loss  means  that 
the  average  weekly  wage  throughout  the 
year  for  these  wage  earners  becomes 
from  one-twelfth  to  one-fourth  less  than 
the  nominal  wage.  Yet  the  majority  re- 
ceived a  nominal  wage  of  less  than  $7 
a  week. 

CAUSES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

There  is  only  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  time  lost  through 
all  causes,  and  through  "slack  season" 
alone.  For  example,  forty  per  cent  lost 
over  two  months  for  all  reasons,  while 
thirty-five  per  cent  were  out  of  work  as 
long  on  account  of  slack  season  alone, 
all  other  causes  accounting  for  only  five 
per  cent.  Machine  operators  and  novelty 
workers  lost  least  time,  perhaps  because 
of  the  variety  of  goods  at  whidi  they 
can  find  work  at  different  times  of  the 
year.  On  the  other  hand  one-fourth  of 
the  milliners  and  dressmakers  were  out 
of  work  three  months  or  more  in  tiie 
year  on  account  of  trade  conditions. 

That  less  time  was  actually  lost  from 
work  by  the  milliners  than  by  the  dress- 
makers is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that, 
although  the  seasons  in  millinery  are 
shorter,  it  is  more  common  for  milliners 
to  find  other  work  during  slack  times. 
Of  the  198  girls  investigated,  at  least 
forty  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  other 
work  than  their  regular  trade  to  avoid 
losing  more  time,  and  of  these  twenty- 
three  were  milliners.  They  had  done 
clerical  and  office  work,  labeling,  work 
in  stores  as  salesgirls — ^the  favorite  re- 
course—K>r  as  stodc  girls,  and  other  sim- 
ple work,  for  periods  varying  from  a 
few  weeks  to  several  months. 


Total  Time  Lost  from  All  Causes  durtng  a  Period  of  Twelve  Months. 


Time  lost. 


Total 
Number.       Per  cent. 


DreBS- 
making. 


-Those  bavlng  as  principal  trade< 

MilUn-       Machine       Noreltj 
eiy.         operating.        work. 


Other 
work. 


None 41 

Less  than  1  month 82 

1  to  2  months 46 

2  to  8  months 83 

3  to  4  months 16 

4  to  6  months 38 

Over 8 

Total 198^ 


21 
16 
23 

17 

7 

12 

4 


4 

4 

]6 

16 

12 

8 

0 


6 
6 
7 
9 
1 
8 
4 


10 
8 
8 

4 
0 
6 
0 


10 
7 
7 
0 
2 
1 
8 


12 
8 
8 
4 

0 

1 


100 


60 


89 


86 


80 


ONB   OIUL'S  TRADE   HISTORY. 
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While  such  temporary  work  may  tide 
a  girl  over  some  part  of  a  long  slack 
season,  it  has  disadvantages.  Apaft  from 
the  probability — which  is  almost  a.  cer- 
tainty— that  considerable  time  is  lost  in 
changing  from  one  kind  of  work  xb  an- 
other, the  efficiency  of  the  worker  at  her 
principal  trade  may  deteriorate,  the  more 
so  because  skill  chiefly  means  speed,  and 
speed  is  quickly  lost.  The  subsidiary 
work  is  usually  of  a  low  grade,  often 
quite  different  from  the  principal  trade. 
Work  must  be  sought  in  those  industries 
which  have  a  rush  season  corresponding 
in  time  to  the  slack  season  in  the  girls' 
own  trades,  but  in  the  majority  of  trades 
the  dull  season  comes  in  summer.  For 
instance,  Emma,  a  milliner,  during  one 
year  lost  practically  no  time  because  for 
five  months,  she  was  an  operator  on  hand- 
kerchiefs, or  wrapper  and  labeler  on 
drugs,  Mary,  also  a  milliner,  who  began 
as  an  apprentice  six  years  ago,  says  that 
during  slack  seasons  she  has  tried  almost 
every  kind  of  work  from  making  parts 
of  a  telephone  to  being  waitress  in  sum- 
mer hotels.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many 
can  find  trades  which  "dovetail"  so  that 
there  is  little  or  no  loss  of  earnings  and 
occasion    for   worry.     The   attitude    of 


'■WANTED." 

FancT   featber   bandi. 

workers  toward  the  question  is  shown  by 
the  tendency  to  make  a  secondary  trade 
the  principal  one  if  it  chance  to  be  more 
steady,  even  though  it  require  less  skill 
and  wages  be  lower. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  many  indus- 
tries employing  large  numbers  of  women 
deal  with  products  involving  a  seasonal 
demand ;  for  example,  in  the  candy  trade 
the  irregular  demands  of  consumers  at 
Christmas  and  Easter.  There  is  too,  a 
periodic  demand  for  certain  publications, 
such  as  catalogs  and  monthly  magazines. 
This  factor  enters  into  the  manufacture 
of  almost  every  kind  of  clothing.  The 
question  naturally  arises:  How  far  is  a 
seasonal  demand  responsible  for  irregu- 
lar employment?  For  illustration  take 
two  trades,  dressmaking  and  the  making 
of  women's  straw  hats,  which  differ  in 
almost  every  industrial  condition  except 
irregularity  of  employment. 

IRREGULARITY  AMONG  DRESSMAKERS 

The  sewing  trades,  which  include 
dressmakers,  seamstresses,  milliners,  and 
a  majority  of  women  in  the  "clotliing 
trades,"  employ  the  largest  number  of 
factory  women  in  New  York  city.     Of 
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these  branches,  dressmaking  is  the  most 
important  because  it  employs  about  40,- 
000  women.  The  work  is  probably  sea- 
sonal for  all  but  a  few.  The  length  of 
the  season  varies  in  different  shops,  but 
on  the  whole  the  fall  season  is  at  its 
height  in  October  and  November,  and 
the  spring  season  in  March  and  April, 
In  one  typical  dressmaking  establish- 
ment, where  conditions  are  said  to  be 
very  good,  girls  are  idle  one  month  in 
the  summer  when  the  establishment 
closes,  and  two  or  three  weeks  after 
Christmas  when  they  are  laid  off  in  re- 
lays. During  "rush"  months,  establish- 
ments often  require  girls  to  work  over- 
time two  or  three  hours  several  nights 
a  week,  or  to  take  work  home.  In  a 
recent  investigation,  girls  from  ten  differ- 
ent shops  reported  overtime  work,  while 
in  four  places  they  said  that  they  would 
be  discharged  if  they  refused.  In  two 
of  these  shops  the  girls  had  to  work 
overtime  five  or  six  times  a  week,  but 
they  were  laid  off  for  three  months  in 
summer.     Josephine  has  been  working 


in  one  of  these  places  two  years,  getting 
$9  a  week,  but  she  loses  two  or  three 
months  every  summer.  Elsie,  a  young, 
capable,  energetic  girl,  who  is  working 
there  now  for  the  third  season  at  $6,  was 
laid  off  from  July  4  to  September  10. 
Conditions  in  other  shops  seem  to  be 
much  the  same.  Mildred,  who  attend- 
ed a  trade  school,  held  her  first  posi- 
tion from  February  to  June,  getting  $5 
a  week.  Then  she  was  idle  about  three 
months,  but  in  September  began  work  in 
another  place  at  $7  a  week,  where  she 
works  overtime  until  8  p.  M,  several  days 
in  the  week.  In  slack  time,  finding  that 
she  could  get  no  more  work,  she  sewed 
for  the  family,  but  her  mother  felt  that 
she  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  dress- 
maker two  or  three  months  every  year, 
and  was  anxious  for  Mildred  to  get 
steady  work. 

In  the  slack  season,  apparently  few 
girls  take  up  other  work.  It  may  be  be- 
cause the  slack  months  are  January  and 
July  when  all  business  is  dull,  or  because 
the  time,  though  too  long  for  a  vacation 
without  pay,  is  yet  too  short  to  enable 
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them  to  find  other  work.  The  nature  of 
their  trade,  permitting  them  to  use  it  at 
home  in  sewing  for  the  family  or  neigh- 
bors, may  also  account  somewhat  for 
their  not  resorting  to  subsidiary  trades. 
Even  this  is  not  always  possible,  since 
in  summer  there  is  little  demand  for 
home  dressmakers,  and  the  reduced  in- 
come of  the  family  forbids  spending 
much  money  for  clothing.  Yet  on  nearly 
every  dressmaker's  record  we  find  notes 
like  this;  "Idle  two  months  this  summer," 
"Lost  one  to  two  months,"  "Laid  off  July 
15  to  September  15,"  "Slack  two  to  three 
months  in  the  year."  When  girls  who 
had  left  this  trade  for  some  other  were 
asked  the  reason,  they  usually  referred  to 
the  long  slack  season,  and  their  desire 
and  need  for  steady  work.' 

'An  iDtemtins  comparison  migbt  here  b«  made 
between  dreM making — a  Allied  trade — and  the 
work  of  women  emplojed  at  Teatmaklng,  where 
tbeT  do  comparatlTelr  nnakllled  work  at  basllDE, 
BnbhlnR,  relllng,  etc.  Uoat  of  them  are  uoem- 
plo;ed  tor  about  a  third  of  the  year,  a  fact  wblcb 
moat  make  a  perceptible  dUTerenee  In  their  rear  It 
eamlnn.  the  more  lo,  ai  their  weekly  wage*  ranice 
from  >D  to  (S. 


Sewera,  teatber  curler*. 


STRAW  SEWING 

Straw  sewing,  or  the  makii^  of 
women's  hats  by  machines,  is  but  one  of 
many  kinds  of  machine  operating.  As 
the  demand  for  straw  hats  lasts  only  a 
few  months  such  work  is  obviously  sea- 
sonal. Although  a  very  few  straw  sew- 
ers are  taken  in  November  to  make  sam- 
ples, the  busy  season  does  not  begin  until 
about  the  middle  of  December  and  lasts 
until  about  the  end  of  April.  In  one 
shop  where  the  busiest  season  lasts  from 
December  to  the  end  of  March,  all  the 
twenty-five  straw  operators  are  laid  off 
during  the  six  or  seven  slack  months. 
This  employer  states  that  he  has  difficulty 
in  finding  workers  on  account  of  the  very 
short  season  although  wages  are  good. 
In  another  shop  all  the  fifty  or  sixty 
operators  on  hats  are  laid  off  when  the 
season  ends  in  April.  The  good  operators 
are  recalled  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
season.  According  to  the  statements  of 
several  girls  and  employers  overtime 
work  does  not  seem  to  be  prevalent, 
since  employers  think  it  does  not  pay — 
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piece  work  drives  the  girls  at  high  speed, 
and  any  lengthening  of  hours  renders 
them  unfit  for  rapid  work  the  next  day. 
One  large  factory,  typical  of  others, 
employs  about  fifty  women  fn  the  busi- 
est season,  but  in  &e  slack  season  only  a 
few  are  kept  as  sample  hands  or  are  put 
at  felt  sewing  or  hat  binding.  During 
the  season  of  from  five  to  six  months, 
good  and  rapid  workers  can  make  from 
$15  to  $30  a  week  in  the  busiest  times. 
Some  of  the  women  work  at  a  high,  ex- 
hausting speed  during  the  busy  time  and 
stay  at  home  during  the  remaining 
months,  living  on  what  they  have  saved. 
Many  married  women  are  employed — 
women  who  worked  at  the  trade  before 
marriage  and  who  were  induced  by  high 
wages  and  short  seasons  to  continue. 
Others,  who  cannot  afford  to  be  idle  six 
or  seven  months,  work  in  stores,  or  as 
operators  on  upholstery,  underwear, 
handkerchiefs,  etc.  But  high  wages 
bring  girls  back  to  straw  sewing  as  soon 
as  the  season  be£^n$.  In  fact,  very 
few  leave  the  trade  for  others,  and  many 
old  hands  are  found  with  this  firm.  So- 
phie, before  she  turned  to  it,  was  a  mil- 
liner and  sometimes  could  make  as  much 
as  $10,  but  she  was  idle  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year.  "It  seems,"  she  said, 
"I  was  always  out  of  work  when  I  was 
in  millinery."  By  chance  hearing  of  the 
good  wages  possible  in  this  trade,  she  en- 
tered it  and  can  make  as  much  as  $25  a 
week  in  the  busy  season.  In  the  sum- 
mer, except  for  one  or  two  months,  she 
is  kept  at  hat  binding,  making  from  $6 
to  $10  a  week.  Her  sister  worked  three 
years  at  dressmaking,  but  was  out  of 
work  a  good  part  of  each  year.  This  year 
she  turned  to  straw  sewing  and  made  as 
much  as  $18  a  week.  Ella  is  at  this 
trade  for  her  third  season.  The  first 
year  she  filled  in  the  slack  season  at  fold- 
ing handkerchiefs,  and  the  second  at 
operating  on  braces.  Her  wages  at  straw 
sewing  sometimes  reached  $16  a  week, 
yet  when  the  season  began  siie  hesitated 
between  keeping  the  steady  position  at 
$7  a  week  and  returning  to  the  irregular 
trade.  She  too  pointed  out  the  difficul- 
ties of  subsidiary  work.  In  the  fall  when 


she  told  her  employer  that  she  ex- 
pected to  leave  operating  on  braces 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  and  return  to 
straw  sewing,  he  dismissed  her  angrily, 
saying  that  he  had  not  engaged  her  for 
temporary  work.  She  said  that  girls  have 
to  sneak  into  temporary  positions  with- 
out any  intimation  that  for  them  it  is 
only  temporary. 

Here  are  two  trades,  both  seasonal, 
but  offering  utterly  different  conditions  of 
employment.  In  straw  sewing  workers 
secure  earnings  high  enough  during  their 
period  of  employment  to  compensate  to 
some  extent  for  the  slack  season.  But 
this  is  not  true  of  dressmaking;  the  low 
rate  of  wages  paid  points  to  an  over- 
supply  of  workers.  Probably  many 
women  enter  the  trade  merely  because  it 
is  "women's  work,"  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  chances  of  making  a 
living  at  it. 

EFFECTS  OF  IRREGULAR  EMPLOYMENT 

Such  irregularity  of  employment  can- 
not be  without  evil  effects.  Miss  Collet, 
who  has  been  working  many  years  on 
the  subject  of  women's  work  in  England 
believes  that  "the  bad  effects  of  the  ir- 
regularity of  employment  amongst  girls 
are  incalculable,  even  if  we  quite  neglect 
the  question  of  wages."*  It  means  loss 
of  efficiency,  loss  of  economic  strength 
and  lowering  a  woman's  conception  of 
her  own  worth  as  a  wage  earner.  While 
recourse  to  a  subsidiary  trade  may  pre- 
vent a  decrease  in  earnings,  it  will  not 
prevent  a  loss  of  efficiency  at  the  princi- 
pal trade.  Not  only  does  enforced  idle- 
ness decrease  efficiency  in  some  particu- 
lar line,  if  she  has  attained  any,  but  it 
renders  her  a  poorer  worker  in  other 
lines,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  work 
when  she  again  secures  a  position.*  If 
she  has  any  tendency  to  be  shiftless  when 
she  begins  her  working  career,  irregular 
work  tends  to  make  her  more  shiftless 
as  she  grows  older,  and  actually  lowers 

^Booth  Life  and  Labor  In  London;  Vol.  LV., 
Ch.  LX. 

*In  March,  1909.  an  emplojor  stated  that  he 
foond  that  the  eirls  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  helner  oat  of  work  so  much  during 
the  preceding  winter. 
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her  in  the  economic  scale.  From  per- 
sonal observation,  it  appears  that  such 
idleness  is  extremely  detrimental.  It 
might  be  urged  that  girls,  if  out  of  work, 
can  always  find  something  to  do  at  home. 
The  majority  of  girls,  however,  do  not 
enter  seriously  upon  any  work  at  home, 
no  matter  how  much  it  is  needed,  but 
continue  to  look  upon  themselves  mainly 
as  "wage  earners,"  wasting  time,  energy, 
and  carfare  in  running  about  for  work. 
Moreover,  in  a  city  like  New  York,  a 
girl  out  of  work  and  discontented  be- 
cause she  has  no  money  of  her  own, 
spends  too  much  time  on  the  streets, 
and  is  subject  to  more  serious  tempta- 
tions than  one  whose  time  and  thoughts 
are  employed.  One  girl  who  has  been 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  factory 
work,  summed  up  some  of  the  evils  by 
saying:  "Yes,  I  get  the  papers  right 
away  in  the  morning,  but  when  you  come 
to  the  place  there  are  always  so  many 
others  waiting,  and  then  it  is  too  late 
to  go  to  any  other  place.  Sometimes 
the  man  takes  your  name  and  says  he 
will  let  you  know  in  a  couple  of  days. 
You  wait,  but  you  don't  hear  a  word 
from  him.  Half  the  time  he  doesn't 
want  anybody.  I  just  hate  to  look  for 
work.  You  always  feel  kind  of  upset 
like,  and  don't  feel  like  doing  anything 
at  home."  No  wonder  that  a  girl,  not 
shiftless  by  nature  and  seriously  wishing 
to  succeed,  will  not  submit  to  irregular 
work,  but,  if  possible,  will  secure  steady 
employment. 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE? 

Irregularity  of  employment  among 
women  is  so  large  and  dependent  upon  so 
many  different  factors  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  one  remedy  to  decrease  it  to 
a  minimum,  compensating  the  worker 
adequately  if  the  trade  must  be  irregular. 
It  is  manifest  that  something  should  be 
done  so  that  a  large  number  of  women 
may  not  always  be  found  waiting  on  ac- 
count of  trade  conditions  until  they  are 
wanted,  with  no  compensation  for  worry 
and  loss  of  time. 

One  obvious  means  would  be  to  de- 
crease the  over-supply  in  certain  lines  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  work  by  increasing 
efficiency  even  though  the  work  period  be 
short,  and  training  girls  for  better  and 
more  lucrative  work ;  and  to  give  women 
as  a  whole  a  better  understanding  of  the 
worth  of  their  labor  and  the  means  of  se- 
curing a  just  return  for  it. 

A  larger  proportion  of  women  enter 
industry  every  year.  Because  of  later 
marriage  and  a  smaller  field  of  useful- 
ness in  the  home,  they  tend  to  remain 
at  work  during  a  longer  period.  The 
trade  school  which  makes  for  general 
and  specialized  efficiency,  the  employ- 
ment bureau  which  directs  girls  into  the 
best  kinds  of  work  and  the  best  positions, 
the  trade  union  which  influences  hours, 
overtime,  wages,  and  regularity  of  em- 
ployment and  gives  to  women  a  better 
grasp  of  their  own  capacity,  and  state 
regulation  of  conditions  of  employment 
— these  can  each  contribute  a  part. 


A   BUILDER  OF  DEMOCRACY 

CHARLES  H.  COOLEY 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Here  in  Ann  Arbor,  the  quaintly-* 
named  home  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, a  man  old  in  years  but  fresh  and 
cheerful  in  spirit  as  a  child  has  just  laid 
down  one  of  the  most  notable  tasks  that 
ever  a  man  took  up.  To  organize  the  in- 
tellectual progress  of  a  pioneer  state,  and 
by  his  success  to  extend  that  organization 
all  over  the  rising  West,  was  the  work  of 
President  Angell  and  of  the  men  whom 


he  knew  how  to  call  to  his  assistance. 
That  the  University  of  Michigan  was  the 
first  in  development  of  those  vast  state 
institutions,  devoted  to  ideals  of  learn- 
ing and  leadership  and  yet  upheld  by  the 
votes  of  the  common  people,  is  scarcely 
better  known  than  the  fact  that  Mr.  An- 
gell has  had  the  guidance  of  that  develop- 
ment for  nearly  forty  years. 

If  one  had  to  say  just  what  qualities 
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made  possible  his  success,  one  could  per- 
haps find  no  two  words  more  appropriate 
than  faith  and  adaptability. 

He  has,  in  the  first  place,  a  notable 
faith  in  human  nature,  in  the  better  in- 
stincts of  the  young  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  plain  people,  which  made  him  pa- 
tient and  optimistic  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
fold trials  from  the  vagaries  of  the  popu- 
lace both  inside  and  outside  of  his  insti- 
tution. "Never  lose  faith  in  the  boys 
and  girls,"  I  have  heard  him  say  to  an 
assembly  of  teachers,  and  no  sentiment  is 
more  spontaneous  than  this  in  his  own 
mind.  Indeed  a  kindly,  almost  childlike, 
interest  in  people,  simply  as  people,  was 
and  is  one  of  the  most  endearing  traits 
about  President  Angell.  So  long  as  it 
was  humanly  possible  to  do  so  he  knew 
every  student  by  name,  often  keeping 
track  of  them  in  their  later  careers,  and 
his  inquiries  about  them  and  about  their 
sisters  and  cousins  had  no  touch  of  pro- 
fessionalism but  were  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  a  peculiarly  sociable  spirit.  And 
as  a  teacher  he  is  of  that  school,  old 
but  never  antiquated,  which  holds  that 
vital  power  is  first  of  all  personal,  and  is 
transmitted  only  by  sympathetic  contact 
of  man  with  man.  In  this  the  pupil  may 
give  as  well  as  receive,  and  he  thinks 
it  the  high  privilege  of  a  teacher  that  he 
may  keep  the  youth  of  his  spirit  by  sym- 
pathy with  the  young. 

He  has  also  faith  in  truth  and  honest 
dealing  which  he  has  expressed  by  life- 
long loyalty  to  them.  Shallow  writers 
and  talkers,  astonished  at  his  influence 
over  all  sorts  of  men,  including  legisla- 
tors, have  sometimes  described  President 
Angell  as  a  man  of  profound  and  almost 
Italian  subtlety  and  management.  In 
fact  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  him ;  if 
there  were  his  influence  would  be  far  less 
than  it  is.  His  nature  is  essentially  sim- 
ple and  downright,  disliking  indirect 
methods  and  always  trusting  rather  to 
principles  than  to  manipulation.  The 
sole  foundation  for  the  notion  in  ques- 
tion is  a  manner  which  can  be  blandly 
impenetrable  when  he  chooses,  and  his 
frequent  practice — ^much  like  that  of  Lin- 
coln—of avoiding  what  he  regards  as 
premature  or  unnecessary  issues.  No  one 
understands  better  the  value,  at  times. 


of  masterly  inactivity,  or  has  more  pa- 
tience to  practice  it.  Some  people  decry 
a  man  who  will  not  declare  himself  on 
one  side,  or  the  other  of  any  and  every 
question  which  they  themselves  are  agi- 
tated about ;  but  the  more  judicious  know 
that  this  capacity  of  reserve  is  a  trait  of 
strong  character,  and  one  most  useful  to 
the  president  of  a  university  supported 
by  public  opinion.  In  no  other  sense  is 
Mr.  Angell  the  accomplished  politician 
he  is  sometimes  represented  to  be.  He  is 
not  a  schemer  and  never,  one  may  be 
sure,  made  any  close  study  of  the  party 
politics  of  the  state,  but  trusted  to  pa- 
tience, courtesy  and  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause. 

Indeed,  along  with  an  urbanity  which 
is  never  insincere  or  profuse,  there  is  a 
kind  of  Puritan  rigor  about  him 
(brought,  perhaps,  from  the  New  Eng- 
land town  where  his  ancestors  had  lived 
since  they  came  over  with  Roger  Wil- 
liams) which  never  compromised  any  es- 
sential principle,  but  brought  all  questions 
to  a  moral  test.  He  is  a  man  whom  one 
always  felt  to  have  standards  which  he 
was  prepared  to  maintain,  if  necessary, 
against  the  world.  While  he  has  the 
greatest  respect  for  custom  and  opinion 
and  likes  to  conform  when  he  can,  there 
are  certain  things  that  latterly  have  be- 
come not  uncommon  among  men  of  his 
calling  which  he  will  not  do,  especially 
things  that  might  be  described  in  general 
as  pretence.  In  writing  or  speaking  one 
who  has  known  him  throughout  his  term 
of  service  never  heard  him  tell  anything 
but  the  exact  truth  (if  he  told  anything), 
without  exaggeration  or  dissimulation. 
He  never  made  any  claim  for  the  univer- 
sity, before  the  public  or  the  Legislature, 
which  the  soberest  study  of  the  facts 
would  not  have  verified  word  for  word. 
To  speak  as  a  partisan,  claiming  as  much 
as  you  think  you  can  get  believed,  was 
impossible  to  his  conscience. 

To  one  who  knows  him  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  merely  personal 
reputation  or  aggrandizement  had  no 
visible  part  in  his  thoughts.  No  doubt, 
as  a  young  man,  he  had  ambition,  but  it 
was  more  than  satisfied  by  the  conspicu- 
ous work  to  which  he  was  called,  and  in 
later  life  the  impression  he  left  was  one 
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of  personal  humility.  Living  on  a  salary 
(very  moderate  in  amount,  especially 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  term)  he 
gave  his  mind  and  all  the  resources  of 
himself  and  his  household  wholly  and 
gladly  to  public  service. 

He  has,  moreover,  a  very  practical 
faith  in  God,  a  present  and  living  con- 
viction that  He  works  in  the  world  and 
that  m^m  exists  for  His  service.  This 
belief,  which  in  him  includes  an  intimate 
consciousness  of  the  personal  leader  and 
model  of  Christians,  he  carried  about  with 
him  as  an  unfailing  support  in  a  career 
in  which,  from  first  to  last,  annoyances, 
great  and  small,  were  an  unfailing  ele- 
ment. Few  remember  in  these  later  days 
that  at  one  time  (and  that  a  long  time) 
a  large  and  bitter  faction  in  the  state, 
including  a  great  part  of  the  active  poli- 
ticians, were  hostile  to  him  and  assailed 
him  with  obloquy :  but  so  it  was ;  and  the 
dignity  and  equanimity  with  which  he 
remained  faithful  to  his  trust  rested  upon 
a  feeling  that  God  had  put  it  in  his  hands 
and  it  was  not  for  him  to  lay  it  down. 
We  too  easily  forget  in  the  applause  that 
follows  great  adiievement,  that  it  is 
seldom  attained  save  by  those  who  know 
how  to  endure  vituperation. 

The  adaptability  I  have  mentioned  was 
shown  in  the  address — based  upon  S3rm- 
pathy — ^with  which  he  conformed  himself 
to  the  conditions  of  his  work.  Coming 
out  of  the  East,  a  man  of  the  utmost  re- 
finement after  the  best  New  England 
traditioDy  a  chip  of  the  same  block  as 
Emerson,  Lowdl  and  Longfellow  (in- 
deed some  of  that  group  were  his  per- 
sonal friends)  he  had  to  deal  with  stu- 
dents drawn  mostly  from  the  frontier, 
and  with  legislators  and  trustees  who 
were  rarely  scholars  and  not  always  gen- 
tlemen. These  he  met  and  conquered  not 
by  cultivating  the  lower  arts  of  the  poli- 
tician, or  in  any  way  derogating  from  his 


own  dignity  and  culture,  but  oy  simple 
honesty  of  word  and  purpose.  If  a  west- 
erner was  at  first  a  little  suspicious  of 
that  finer  breeding  which  could  not  be 
concealed,  he  soon  respected  it  as  he  came 
to  feel  that  there  was  an  honest  man  be- 
hind it. 

He  is  one  who  up  to  this  his  eighty-first 
year  has  never  fallen  into  deep  ruts  of 
any  sort,  never  ceased  to  grow  with  the 
growth  of  life,  never  taken  on  that  shell 
of  habit  which  renders  many  men  of  ad- 
vancing years  incapable  of  appreciating 
anything  but  the  past  "A  man  who  has 
ceased  to  learn,''  he  would  say,  ''is  unfit 
to  teach" ;  and  his  own  fitness  was  never 
threatened  in  this  way. 

Thinking  that  Mr.  Angell's  great  serv- 
ice was  as  a  builder  of  that  public  educa- 
tion upon  which  the  hopes  of  democracy 
rest,  I  shall  say  little  of  his  relation  to 
social  questions  in  the  narrower  sense. 
He  believed,  and  frequently  said  in  his 
addresses  to  students,  that  the  just  solu- 
tion of  the  moral  problems  arising  out 
of  our  industrial  development  should  be 
one  of  the  foremost  aims  of  young  men 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  higher  educa- 
tion. He  himself  took  a  direct  part  in 
this  work  as  a  lecturer  on  political  econo- 
my, before  a  special  professor  of  that 
subject  was  appointed;  as  president,  by 
fostering  with  special  care  that  and  re- 
lated branches  of  study,  and  even  by 
serving  as  arbitrator  between  ktbor  and 
capital,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  street- 
railway  difficulties  in  Detroit  Although 
his  duties  were  not  such  as  to  make  him  a 
specialist  in  the  newer  sociology  and  phil- 
anthropy, he  had  a  general  knowledge  of 
and  sympathy  with  them,  and  (which  is 
more  to  the  purpose)  it  was  die  whole 
tendency  of  his  work  and  of  his  char- 
acter to  build  up  in  our  country  those 
conditions  upon  which  their  success  must 
depend. 
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LEGISLATION  AND  CO-OPERATION 

The  organized  interest  in  industrial 
legislation  intelligently  and  constructively 
shown  by  all  classes  involved  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful,  because  most  funda- 
mental movements  making  for  justice  and 
peace.  How  representative  the  people 
are  who  form  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  was  manifest  at 
the  spring  meeting  of  its  general  admin- 
istrative council  last  month  at  Chicago. 
The  president  of  the  association,  Prof. 
Henry  W.  Farnam  of  Yale  University, 
presided.  Professors  Ely  and  Commons, 
John  B.  Andrews  and  Miss  Irene  Osgood 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Pro- 
fessor Hotchkiss  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Prof.  Ernest  Freund  of  the  Chi- 
cago University  Law  School,  and  Profes- 
sor Taylor  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  were  among 
those  who  represented  academic  interests 
and  co-operation  in  the  movement.  The 
trade  unions  were  represented  by  John  P. 
Frey,  editor  of  the  Iron  Moulders  Jour- 
nal, Cincinnati;  Hugh  R.  Fuller,  legisla- 
tive representative  of  the  railway  train- 
men, Washington,  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  president  of  the  National  Wom- 
an's Trade  Union  League.  Among  the 
officials  present  were  William  McEwen, 
commissioner  of  labor  of  Minnesota,  and 
Edgar  T.  Davies,  chief  factory  inspector 
of  Illinois.  From  the  settlement  constitu- 
ency were  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House, 
Anna  E.  Nicholes  of  Neighborhood 
House,  Mary  E.  McDowell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Settlement,  and  residents 
from  other  houses.  The  socialists  were 
Robert  Hunter  of  New  York  and  A.  M. 
Simonds,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Socialist.  A  large  number  of  local  busi- 
ness men  and  labor  leaders  attended  the 
luncheon  and  the  dinner  at  the  City  Club 
which  were  the  social  features  of  the 
occasion. 

Particularly  happy  were  the  responses 


in  the  after  dinner  speeches  from  those 
who  were  in  position  to  attest  that  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  equitable  legislation  was 
proving  a  common  ground  on  which  both 
employers  and  employes,  the  manufactur- 
ers' association  and  the  federation  of  la- 
bor could  co-operate  with  independence 
and  without  compromise.  Especially  en- 
couraging were  reports  to  this  eif ect  from 
Minnesota  and  Illinois.  In  the  former 
state  the  united  sentiment  of  the  labor 
unions  and  the  organized  manufacturers 
was  strong  enough  to  defeat  hasty  legis- 
lation and  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation for  two  years  to  lay  the  basis  for  a 
law  upon  which  both  interests  involved 
could  agree.  This  result  had  already 
been  achieved  in  Illinois  by  a  state  com- 
mission whose  bill  now  before  the  Legis- 
lature was  formulated  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  State  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  support  of  their  constituencies  se- 
cured the  unanimous  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Legislature  to  report  the  bill. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

The  lack  of  trustworthy  information 
regarding  industrial  conditions  and  social 
legislation  was  strongly  emphasized,  and 
in  casting  about  for  the  means  to  furnish 
it  promptly  enough  to  be  effective,  the 
association  unanimously  concluded  that 
it  is  a  government  function  to  render 
this  service.  A  resolution  was  passed  and 
sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
stating  the  urgent  need  for  establishing 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Washington  a 
division  of  information  regarding  social 
legislation  and  social  conditions  in  the 
several  states^  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries;  and  that  the  information 
so  collected  should  be  issued  in  such  form 
as  would  be  of  the  greatest  immediate, 
practical  value. 
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INVESTIGATING  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

The  association  took  the  following  im- 
portant action  calling  for  and  encourag- 
ing investigations  of  industrial  hygiene 
by  the  co-operation  of  official  and  volun- 
teer effort: 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  labor  legisla- 
tion is  tbe  consorvatlon  of  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  The  physique,  vigor 
and  wideawake  intelligence  of  the  future 
wage-earning  population  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  Wise  legislation  on  either 
subject  cannot  be  enacted  unless  it  is  based 
on  thorouerh.  scientific  investigation.  Such 
investigation  is  imperative  also  as  an  aid 
to  the  courts  in  determining  the  constitu- 
tionality of  labor  laws  brought  before  them. 
The  decisions  of  the  courts  are  clear  that 
they  rely  upon  the  science  of  industrial 
hygiene  in  marking  out  the  limits  of  the 
police  power.  As  long  as  this  branch  of 
science  remains  undeveloped,  the  legislature 
and  the  courts  can  rely  only  on  uncertain 
opinions  and  common  knowledge.  This  is 
not  enou?h  to  support  legislation  regulating 
the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor.  Em- 
ployers and  workmen  also  are  seeking  more 
exact  knowledge  in  order  that  they  may  im- 
prove the  health,  vigor  and  efficiency  of 
labor.  The  more  exact  and  scientific  the 
knowledge  on  this  subject  the  more  can  be 
expected  from  the  voluntary  co-operation 
of  employers  and  workmen  without  resort  to 
legislation.  In  view  of  its  fundamental  im- 
port««nce.  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  joins  with  the  international  as- 
sociation in  urging  upon  all  medical  bodies 
and  colle?e6,  all  bureaus  of  labor,  boards  of 
health,  all  philanthropic  and  charitable  agen- 
f*les  and  endowments,  to  take  up  and  carry 
out  the  scientific  investigation  of  industrial 
hygiene.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  human 
resources  of  the  country  be  conserved,  just 
as  agricultural  and  engineering  science  ha^^ 
been  brought  to  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources. 

WHAT  IS  CONSTITUTIONAL? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  resolution  Dr. 
Ely  said: 

The  prolongation  of  human  life  and  effi- 
ciency, the  cultivation  of  human  resources 
is  most  important.  We  can  discover  the 
great  road  to  factory  legislation  by  an  in- 
vestigation of  industrial  hygiene.  Employ- 
ers are  interested  in  the  health  and  efficiency 
of  employes.  The  support  of  physicians  and 
boaj*ds  of  health  will  be  enlisted  in  our  favor. 
The  information  they  already  have  will  be 
least  likely  to  meet  with  opposition  from  the 
courts.  If  the  New  York  bakers'  case  had 
been  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
dustrial hygiene  it  would  not  have  been  lost. 


The  courts  will  support  a  reform  which  is 
reasonable  and  involves  the  health  of  the 
people. 

Professor  Preund  said: 

The  courts  are  confronted  with  a  mass  of 
material  not  well  thought  out.  They  be- 
come suspicious.  They  should  have  before 
them  well-worked  out  schedules  of  certain 
employments  showing  that  protection  is 
needed.  If  a  general  measure  is  presented  it 
is  a^t  to  be  unreasonable;  if  it  is  not  gen- 
eral it  is  apt  to  be  repudiated  because  of 
class  legislation.  A  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  industrial  hygiene  would 
revolutionize  the  attitude  of  our  courts. 

It  was  clearly  brought  out  that  the 
problem  of  hygiene  was  at  the  bottom 
of  legislation  concerning  hours,  accidents, 
age  limitations,  and  general  factory  regu- 
lations. 


PREVENTION  OF  HUMAN  WASTE 

T.  K.  Webster,  a  manufacturer,  point- 
ed out  that  the  fundamental  economic 
effort  is  to  eliminate  the  wafste  in  differ- 
ent trades.  The  material  waste,  he  said, 
was  being  rapidly  minimized  by  econo- 
mies in  the  process  and  administration  of 
manufacturing.  And  he  advanced  the 
strong  argument  for  the  salvage  and  pre- 
vention of  needless  waste  in  human  life^ 
blood  and  muscle  by  the  same  rigid  ap- 
plication of  business  economy  and  fore- 
sight with  reference  to  the  human  re- 
sources of  every  plant  and  of  the  work- 
ing world.  He  strongly  supported  the 
contention  that  every  industry  shoul3 
bear  the  burden  of  loss  incurred  by  in- 
dustrial casualties.  He  doubted  whether 
employes  should  be  expected  to  bear  any^ 
share  of  the  financial  burden  in  providing 
compensation  for  injuries  or  deaths  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  duty,  since 
they  took  the  risk  of  suffering  the  great- 
est loss  involved  in  the  hazard  of  trade. 

Marked  progress  was  reported  by  the 
secretary  in  the  rapid  growth  of  member- 
ship, in  the  formation  of  two  state 
branches  in  Minnesota  and  Xew  York, 
and  in  requests  for  organization  from 
several  other  states.  Participation  in 
conferences  on  uniform  legislation  was 
provided  and  special  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation next  December  in  New  York  city. 
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AGAINST  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

•  •   • 

The  Bulgarians,  the  newest  arrivals  in 
Chicago,  already  understand  the  advan- 
tage of  united  action.  Practically  the 
whole  Bulgarian  colony  organized  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  agreed  that  they  would 
not  work  on  the  railroads  unless  they 
were  hired  directly  by  the  contractors,  in- 
stead of  through  the  dangerously  expen- 
sive medium  of  the  labor  exchange.  They 
have  had  the  same  bitter  experiences  with 
these  agencies  as  other  foreigners.  Many 
of  them  have  been  sent  miles  from  Chica- 
go to  jobs  that  did  not  exist,  or  that  last- 
ed only  a  short  time  and  left  them  strand- 
ed at  a  distance  from  the  labor  centers. 
Among  the  Bulgarians  organizing  are 
men  who  have  walked  back  from  Missis- 
sippi, from  Arkansas,  from  Nebraska  and 
other  places  because  they  failed  to  secure 
the  work  for  which  they  paid.  Only  the 
other  day  fifty  of  them  paid  ten  dollars 
apiece  to  two  men  whom  the  commission- 
ers of  labor  refused  to  license  last  sum- 
mer but  whom  the  Bulgarians  supposed 
were  still  shipping  men.  Action  has  been 
begun  against  these  men  by  the  state  but 
the  fifty  Bulgarians  are  ten  dollars  far- 
ther from  jobs  than  they  were  before. 
But  whether  they  have  been  defrauded  or 
not  after  a  winter  of  unemployment,  all 
of  them  agree  that  twelve  dollars  is  too 
high  a  fee  for  work  in  Montana  which 
pays  $1.25  a  day  and  lasts  at  the  most  a 
few  months.  Such  are  the  terms  these 
agencies  are  offering.  The  Bulgarians 
have  earned  the  reputation  of  valuable 
workmen,  so  orders  are  coming  to  the 
agents  for  Bulgarians  and  they  are  fear- 
ful that  they  will  lose  old  customers  un- 
less this  organization  is  broken  up.  The 
League  for  the  Protection  of  Immigrants 
has  been  interested  in  the  movement.  It 
will  join  in  an  appeal  to  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railroad  to  employ 
the  men  either  through  their  own  officers 
or  through  the  Illinois  Free  Employment 
Agencies. 

TEST  OF  COMPETENCY  UPHELD 

The  Supreme  Court  of  British  Colum- 
bia, sitting  at  Vancouver,  has  handed 
down  a  decision  in  an  appeal  case  that  is 
of  great  interest.     The  plaintiff  in  the 


case  was  a  stone  cutter  from  England, 
who  applied  for  membership  in  the  union, 
and  obtained  certain  work  at  the  trade 
as  a  test  of  competency.  He  objected 
to  the  test  on  the  ground  that  the  work 
was  different  from  what  he  was  accus- 
tomed to,  and  he  was  refused  admission 
to  the  union.  The  men  working  with  him 
notified  the  employer  that  they  would  not 
work  with  him,  thus  forcing  his 
discharge  to  avert  a  strike.  The 
stone  cutter  sued  the  linion,  thrpugh 
its  secretary,  for  damages  for  loss  of 
employment,  and  was  successful  in  the 
lower  court.  On  appeal  the  legality  of 
the  union's  action  was  upheld  and  the 
action  dismissed.  The  chief  justice's 
opinion,  both  in  its  spirit  and  decisions, 
has  such  beaung  upon  recent  judicial  ut- 
terances andjiidgments  in  notorious 
American  labor  cases  that  it  is  worthy  of 
note : 

In  no  case  is  there  a  greater  obligation  on 
the  court  to  be  alert  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  both  parties  than  In  that  originat- 
ing in  trade  or  labor  disputes,  in  none  is  it 
more  difficult  for  the  court  to  satisfy  all  per- 
sons that  it  has  lived  up  to  the  timd  hon- 
ored tradition  that  it  holds  an  even  scale. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  a  body  of  "Work- 
men  may,  for  the  protection  of  their  trtde 
and  the  promotion  of  their  interests,  associ- 
ate themselves  together,  and  prescribe  con- 
ditions for  the  admission  or  rejection  ct 
others  to  the  association,  and,  if  any  con* 
dition  appears  to  work  hardship  by  resulting 
in  the  rejection  of  any  applicant,  there  is 
no  remedy  by  which  that  body  can  be  forced 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  applicant. 

Similarly  any  body  of  men  may  decide  for 
themselves  the  conditions  under  which  they 
will  agree  to  render  service,  to  whom  and 
with  whom,  and  this  involves  the  proceed- 
ing that  they  may  quit  an  employer's  service, 
having  due  regard  to  existing  contracts,  if 
the  conditions  of  employment  are  such  as 
dissatisfy  them.  It  makes  no  difterence  in 
their  legal  rights  if  they  complain  of  such 
a  condition  as  the  employment  of  another 
who  does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  themselves. 
They  cannot  be  denied  the  right  to  settle  for 
themselves  whether  they  shall  remain  in  the 
same  employment,  for  with  one  or  two  ap- 
parent exceptions  a  legal  act  does  not  be- 
come illegal  merely  because  done  with  ques- 
tionable motives. 

GOMPERS  INJUNCTION  MODIFIED 

More  in  the  spirit  of  the  above  decis- 
ion is  that  of  Justice  Robb  modifying  and 
affirming  the  decree  of  Justice  Gould  in 
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the  Buck  Stove  and  Range  Company  case 
against  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  stops  far  short  both  of  Justice 
Gould's  judgment  and  Judge  Wright's 
sentence  in  holding  that  the  defendants 
cannot  be  restrained  from  all  publication 
referring  to  the  Buck  Stove  and  Range 
Company,  but  only  such  as  are  made  in 
furtherance  of  an  illegal  boycott.  Chief 
Justice  Shepherd  in  a  partially  dissenting 
opinion  dedared  that  the  decree  should 
be  further  modified  "so  as  to  restrain  the 
acts  only  by  which  other  persons  have 
been  or  may  be  coerced  into  ceasing  from 
business  relations  with  the  Buck  Stove 
and  Range  Company,  but  so  as  not  to 
restrain  the  publication  of  the  name  of 
that  company  in  the  'we  don't  patronize' 
column  of  the  American  Federationist, 
no  matter  what  the  object  of  such  pub- 
lication may  be  suspected  or  believed  to 
be."  While  concurring  fully  in  the  decis- 
ion handed  down  by  Justice  Robb,  Jus- 
tice Van  Orsdel  declared  that  to  sustain 
such  a  decree  as  that  of  Justice  Gould's 
injunction,  "would  violate  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  a  citizen,  and  would  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  era  of  judicial  tyr- 
anny by  the  branch  of  the  government 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
citizen  in  his  constitutional  or  legal 
rights."  After  reference  to  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  by  the  prohibition  of  government 
censorship  in  the  constitution,  he  adds: 
"It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
effective  method  of  establishing  a  govern- 
ment censorship  than  through  the  writ  of 
injunction." 

These  variant  opinions  coincide  with 
the  contention  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  his 
counsel   Alton   B.    Parker   that   Justice 


Gould's  injunction  would  be  found  \m- 
constitutional  at  just  these  points  where 
the  freedom  of  utterance  and  publication 
were  involved. 

LAST  WORK  OF  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  done 
by  Carroll  D.  Wright  was  completed  not 
long  before  his  lamented  death.  It  was 
a  little  pamphlet  monograph  published 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, as  its  Bulletin  No.  6  for  1908  on 
the  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation 
to  industrial  education.  After  a  rapid 
review  of  the  origin  of  the  modern  ap- 
prenticeship system,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  prevails  in  different  countries 
both  in  statutory  regulations  and  in  actu- 
al practice,  he  discusses  its  three  types: 
first  that  in  which  the  shop  and  the  school 
are  intimately  connected,  second  that  un- 
der which  apprentices  are  controlled  to 
some  extent  outside  of  working  hours, 
and  third,  the  mixed  types  of  apprentice- 
ship. Each  of  these  is  practically  illus- 
trated by  descriptions  of  the  provision  for 
the  industrial  education  of  apprentices  in 
typical  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
plants.  The  attitude  of  trade  unions  to 
the  apprenticeship  system  and  to  indus- 
trial education  is  illuminatingly  treated, 
and  a  digest  of  apprentice  laws  in  the 
United  States  fittingly  closes  the  volume. 

DIGEST  OF  LABOR  LAWS 

The  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor  isi  entirely  devoted 
to  a  digest  and  summary  of  the  labor 
laws  of  the  United  States  brought  down 
to  the  year  1907.  With  its  condensation 
and  index,  it  is  an  invaluable  volume  of 
ready  reference  for  which  all  students  of 
American  industrial  life  will  be  grateful. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


Denrey  and  Tufts's  Bthlcs*  brings  Into 
a  single  volume  of  a  little  more  than  six 
hundred  pages  an  umsual  amount  of  ma- 
terial of  value  to  tbose  who  are  in  the  thick 
of  social  struggles.  One  can  be  depended 
upon  to  hunt  up  what  he  needs  to  meet  im- 

^Ethlea  by  JTohn  Dewey  and  James  H.  Tuf to,  New 
Torii.  Henry  Holt  and  CompanT,  pp.  618,  price  $2. 
Thla  book  nwy  be  obtained  at  publlBher's  price  through 
tfie  offioee  of  Thx  Survbt. 


mediate  issues.  Agencies  for  aiding  such 
purposes  are  increasing  with  surprising  ac- 
tiyity  but  one  is  less  apt  to  give  due  atten- 
tion to  finding  that  which  will  aid  him  to 
find  himself  and  to  see  his  problems  in  a 
more  reasonable  perspective  than  that  afford* 
ed  by  the  pressure  of  the  present.  The  au- 
thors have  stated  social  problems  and  the 
moral  life  of  the  individual  from  three  side^ 
—The  Beginning  and  Growth  of  Morality, 
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Theory  of  the  Moral  Life  and  The  World  in 
Action.  The  close  association  of  both  au- 
thors with  Jane  Addams  and  other  practical 
workers  and  the  extent  to  which  their 
thought  and  experimentation  have  already 
influenced  not  only  the  school  but  other  in- 
stitutions give  their  discussions  added  sig- 
nificance. The  third  division  is  the  one  to 
which  the  reader  of  The  Survey  will  natur- 
ally turn  first  although  he  will  soon  be  led 
to  place  the  problems  of  civil  society,  poli- 
tics, capital  and  labor  and  the  family  hero 
discussed  in  the  setting  afforded  by  the  his- 
torical and  theoretical  sections.  The  twofold 
movement  is  shown  in  this  third  or  labora- 
tory division  to  reveal  "constantly  increas- 
ing stress  on  individual  intelligence  and  af- 
fection" and  "constantly  growing  emphasis 
upon  the  social  nature  of  the  objects  and 
ends  to  which  personal  preferences  are  to 
be  devoted.  While  the  agent  has  been  learn- 
ing that  it  is  his  personal  attitude  which 
counts  in  his  deeds,  he  has  also  learned  that 
there  is  no  attitude  which  is  exclusively  pri- 
vate in  scope,  none  which  does  not  need  to 
be  socially  valued  or  judged."  .  .  .  "The 
world  of  aqtion  is  a  world  in  which  the  in- 
dividual is  one  limit,  and  humanity  the 
other;  between  them  lie  all  sorts  of  associa- 
tive arrangements  of  lesser  and  larger  scope, 
families,  friendship,  schools,  clubs,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  balancing  of  these  forces  without  tan- 
gential destruction  on  the  one  hand  or  mere- 
ly stationary  custom  on  the  other,  is  a  prob- 
lem to  every  person,  but  his  problem  is  a 
social  one  and  an  inductive  formulation  of 
experience  such  as  is  found  hero  will  have 
meaning  to  the  worker  in  the  smallest  link 
in  the  social  organization.  A  glance  at  the 
index  shows  the  wide  inclusion  of  topics 
dealt  with  in  The  Subvey.  Perhaps  no 
single  chapter  is  of  greater  value  than  the 
one  on  The  Family,  in  which  a  background 
is  given  for  considering  the  many  questions 
of  divorce,  club  life,  industrial  education, 
co-education  and  other  concerns  of  the  sexes. 

Kalamazoo.  Frank  A.  Manny. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

For  children  between  six  and  ten  years  of 
age  Peter  Pumpkin  in  Wonderland^  by  Ida 
M.  Huntington,  will  have  points  of  interest 
more  especially  if  they  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  country  life.  The  stories  are  not 
consecutive  and  deal  with  the  principal  hol- 
idays in  the  American  calendar.  They  are 
well  illustrated  by  Mary  Isabel  Hunt  and 
Peter's  adventures  in  Jack-b'-Lantern  Land 
at  Turkey  Pen  Inn,  Santa  Claus  Land  and 
all  the  other  wonderful  places,  hold  imagin- 
ative delights  for  the  little  folk. 

•  *    « 

Every  housewife  is  interested  in  the  fas- 
cinating title  Large  Meals  for  Little  Money.' 

»Peter  Pumpkin  In  .Wonderland,  by  Ida  M. 
Eluntington,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Rand  Mc- 
Nally  and  Co.  Bound  in  buckram,  |1.25.  This 
book  may  be  obtained  at  publisher's  prices  through 
The  Survey. 

"Large  Meals  for  Little  Money.  By  Florence 
Kendrick  Johnson,  New  York.  The  People's  Uni- 
versity Extiension  Society,  1009.  Bound  in  limp 
Unen  ten  cents.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at 
publisher's  prices  through  The  Subvet. 


This  little  book  prepared  by  Florence  Ken- 
drick Johnson  and  published  by  the  People's 
University  Extension  Society  of  New  York, 
is  intended  for  use  in  settlement  classes  and 
by  mothers  of  all  classes.  Brevity  is  one 
of  its  drawbacks  and  in  many  instances  ap- 
parent lack  of  seasoning  in  the  recipes  is 
another.  The  general  tone  while  giving  the 
utmost  of  nutritive  value  at  very  slight  out- 
lay— most  commendable  in  itself — does  not 
allow  for  national  individuality  in  taste.  This 
might  prove  a  drawback  in  settlement  neigh- 
borhoods where  its  simplicity  would  not  at- 
tract unaccustomed  palates. 

*     *     • 

Imagine  the  readers  of  a  great  New  York 
daily  holding  a  mass  meeting  to  assist  the 
editorial  staff  secure  higher  salaries.  To 
those  of  us  familiar  only  with  the  English 
press  this  seems  impossible,  yet  such  a  meet- 
ing was  held  on  New  York's  East  Side  where 
the  citizens  of  a  compact  community  have 
intimate  personal  relations  with  writers  on 
the   favorite  papers. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred enthusiastic  people  in  support  of  the 
striking  staff  of  the  socialist  daily  Forward. 
PwCsolutions  were  passed  and  it  was  decided 
to  make  an  attempt  to  have  the  dispute  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  The  demands  of  the 
literary  strikers  are  for  a  minimum  week- 
ly wage  with  a  guarantee  of  non-interference 
from  the  business  manager  of  the  paper. 
The  meeting  showed  its  sympathy  substan- 
tially by  contributing  $200  to  the  cause. 


*     *     * 


«i 


'Up  to  the  present  time  day  nurseries  have 
been  only  for  women  whose  husbands  were 
dead  or  unemployed;  that  is,  for  women  who 
were  not  being  supported  by  men.  The 
next  stage  in  the  growth  of  day  nurseries 
will  be  those  open  to  the  children  of  women 
whose  husbands  are  at  work.  It  is  begin- 
ning to  seem  far-fetched  to  say  that  a  woman 
and  three  children  are  being  'supported'  by 
a  man  who  is  earning  an  average  of  eight 
dollars  a  week.  The  children  of  such  a 
family  are  given  an  improved  daytime  en- 
vironment when  transplanted  to  a  day  nur- 
sery, and  the  home  itself,  for  the  evenings, 
is  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  earnings 
of  the  woman." — ^William  Hard  and  Rheta 
Childe  Dorr  in  Everybody's, 

*     •     « 

A  recent  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  holds  that  in  all  twenty-two  subjects 
included  in  the  class  work  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  all  put  to 
the  trying  test  of  self-support  for  girls, 
"none  has  been  more  difficult  to  treat  prac- 
tically than  art,  yet  the  wage  problem  has 
been  solved  without  sacrificing  the  »sthetic 
impulse  by  approaching  art  through  the 
arts  and  crafts.  .  Practically  all  the  gradu- 
ates have  been  employed  during  this  period 
of  business  depression  and,  when  a  firm  re- 
cently discharged  ten  girls  from  its  poster 
department  and  kept  three,  no  'Y.  W.'  girl 
was  discharged,  and  all  who  were  kept  were 
from  this  school." 


SOCIAL  FORCES 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


PHILANTHROPY  THE  SAFEGUARD  OF  DEMOCRACY 

The  annual  report  of  a  charitable  society  bears  upon  its  cover  the  saying 
attributed  to  Governor  Hughes  that  philanthropy  is  the  safeguard  of  democracy. 
We  are  asked  whether  this  is  not  an  error ;  whether  in  fact  philanthropy  is  not, 
on  the  contrary,  the  safeguard  of  plutocracy.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if, 
at  least  for  a  politician.  Governor  Hughes  had  made  a  mistake.  Many  a  dema- 
gogue has  assured  us  that  philanthropy  is  a  bulwark  of  privilege  and  predatory 
wealth.  Their  line  of  argument  has  a  certain  plausibility.  Rich  gifts  to  religion, 
education  and  charity  seem  capable  of  serving  the  twofold  purpose  of  quieting 
the  conscience  of  the  givers,  and  diminishing  the  grumbling  of  that  public  which 
they  have  been  exploiting  and  defrauding.    Q.  E.  D. 

But  there  are  several  missing  links  in  this  brief  chain  of  reasoning.  Philan- 
thropy may  seem  to  serve  these  purposes  without  actually  doing  so.  The  evi- 
dence that  it  serves  either  one  is  lacking.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether 
an  uneasy  conscience  is  really  satisfied  by  acts  which  have  so  little  relation  to  the 
causes  of  the  uneasiness,  but  in  the  absence  of  evidence  either  way,  we  consider 
it  a  safe  guess  that  any  such  attempt  at  atonement  is  usually  a  dismal  failure. 
As  to  the  other  of  the  two  unworthy  ends  which  philanthropy  is  alleged  to  com- 
pass, there  is  ample  evidence  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  have  any  such  result.  If 
there  are  any  who  are  making  charitable  contributions  in  the  expectation  that 
they  are  thereby  purchasing  the  right  to  indulge  in  exploiting  and  predatory 
practices,  and  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  that  social  wrath  which  has 
of  late  overwhelmed  so  many  who  had  thought  themselves  secure,  they  are  making 
a  very  serious  error  of  judgment.  The  sentimental  giver  who  expects  even 
personal  gratitude  is  likely  to  be  disappointed ;  and  the  foolish  giver  who  besides 
gratitude  expects  also  that  the  recipient  of  his  bounty  will  thereafter  refrain  from 
doing  whatever  he  would  have  done  otherwise  in  politics,  in  discussion,  or,  if  it 
came  to  that,  even  in  revolution,  deserves  very  little  sympathy  when  his  inevita- 
ble disillusionment  comes.  Real  gratitude  for  a  genuine  benefaction  is  quite  as 
common  as  the  sentiment  of  charity  which  calls  forth  the  gift ;  but  like  the  quality 
of  mercy  it  is  not  strained.  It  is  not  produced  by  money  given  to  a  mendicant, 
and  it  cannot  be  demanded  as  the  price  of  the  most  princely  general  benefaction. 
The  philanthropist  is  impersonal  and  disinterested.  He  seeks  to  confer  a  benefit, 
not  to  enslave  souls.    The  pseudo-philanthropist,  who  gives  to  salve  his  conscience, 
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or  to  make  men  satisfied  with  things  which  in  equity  and  justice  should  cause 
dissatisfaction,  if  there  really  is  such  a  person,  is  strangely  unfamiliar  with  the 
present  drift  in  practical  social  work. 

Philanthropy  is  primarily  concerned  in  these  days  with  the  standard  of  living. 
It  seeks  to  put  an  end  to  such  things  as  overcrowding,  physical  exhaustion  from 
overwork,  undernourishment  whether  from  ignorance  or  from  insufficient  income, 
infectious  and  other  preventable  disease,  and  the  manufacture  of  youthful  crimi- 
nals. It  is  sternly  opposed  to  physical  deterioration,  and  enthusiastically  enlisted 
in  every  movement  which  tends  to  strengthen  character  and  increase  efficiency. 
Philanthropy  is  neither  revolutionary  nor  reactionary.  It  is,  however,  social,  edu- 
cational, democratic,  radical,  and  conservative.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  the 
two  last  named  attributes.  Half  the  tragedies  of  history  are  due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary confusion  of  thought  by  which  radicals  and  conservatives  range  them- 
selves instinctively  in  hostile  camps.  The  philanthropy  which  conserves  as  the 
apple  of  the  eye  the  great  institutions  handed  down  by  the  past  generations,  and 
insists  firmly  that  some  things  are  settled  not  to  be  reopened,  may  yet,  because  of 
its  very  appreciation  of  these  institutions  and  precedents,  have  a  keen  eye  for 
the  remaining  mal-adjustments,  the  new  injustices  and  the  heretofore  unrealized 
opportunities.  A  philanthropist  may  uphold  property  and  the  sacredness  of  con- 
tracts with  the  utmost  tenacity  and  still  recognize  that  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  New  York's  street  railways  should  not  in  effect,  by  a  farcical  bankruptcy, 
deprive  the  victims  of  accidents  of  all  recompense  for  their  injuries.  One  may 
support  the  radical  policy  of  attempting  to  find  some  constitutional  method  of 
preventing  in  other  boroughs  that  excessive  congestion  which  has  taken  place 
on  Manhattan  Island  without  sacrificing  his  reputation  for  conservatism. 

Philanthropy  is  the  safeguard  of  democracy  because  it  promotes  popular 
intelligence,  protects  individuals  against  degeneracy,  tends  to  create  conditions 
more  favorable  for  complete  personal  development,  aids  in  the  detection  of 
social  injustice,  and  makes  crime  more  difficult  in  high  or  in  low  places. 

There  is  an  imaginary  philanthropy  which,  with  resources  drawn  from  dis- 
honesty and  oppression,  spends  a  portion  of  this  ill-gotten  wealth  in  ways  that 
blind  the  eyes  and  dull  the  sensibilities  of  the  poor.  Motives  are  difficult  to  dis- 
cern, and  American  business  men  especially  are  not  prone  to  wear  their  hearts 
on  their  sleeves.  But  unless  we  have  grievously  misunderstood  the  spirit  in  which 
gifts  large  and  small  are  made  by  the  thousands  and  the  tens  of  thousands,  they 
are  given  in  true  philanthropy,  to  make  men  stronger  and  more  intelligent  and 
,  better,  rather  than  to  make  them  ignorant  and  helpless.  Philanthropy  is  a 
safeguard,  if  not  the  safeguard,  of  democracy.  Other  safeguards  there  are  also, 
but  philanthropy  is  not  the  least  among  them,  nor  of  alien  spirit. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


RAW  RECRUITS 
AND  REGULARS 

In  a  great  room  almost  a  block  square, 
circled  by  a  running  track  ten  laps  to 
the  mile,  with  a  good-sized,  interested 
audience,  the  Conference  and  Exhibit  on 
City  Planning  in  New  York  opened  Mon- 
day evening  in  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment Armory  at  Sixty-eighth  street  and 
Broadway.  It  will  continue  through 
May  1 6  and  will  then  be  moved  to  Wash- 
ington. A  show  in  such  a  setting  gains 
much  in  perspective.  The  big  open  drill 
room,  a  good  two  hundred  feet  to  the 
side,  looks  larger  than  any  hall  filled  with 
seats,  and  the  frames  on  which  the  ex- 
hibits hang  may  be  viewed  at  a  distance 
for  their  general  effect  or  close  by  for 
details. 

The  city  plan  conference  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  conference  on  congestion 
of  a  year  ago.  It  is  perhaps  significant 
that  the  congestion  show  was  jammed 
into  small  quarters — a  massing  of  misery, 
frame  upon  frame,  section  upon  section. 
A  city  plan  for  New  York  which  the 
Committee  on  Congestion  of  Popula- 
tion and  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of- 
fer as  their  joint  remedy,  spreads  out  in 
long  broad  aisles  of  suggestive  diagrams 
and  maps.  The  two  will  inevitably  be 
linked  in  the  public  mind— condition  and 
remedy,  today  and  tomorrow.  The  spirit 
of  the  thing  was  unconsciously  acted  out 
the  first  night  by  the  regular  armory  ten- 
ants. In  the  balcony  was  a  clumsy  squad 
of  recruits  for  the  regiment,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  stumbling  over  each  other's 
heels  and  gawping  helplessly  at  the  ser- 
geant's orders;  on  the  floor  below,  rnix- 
in^  with  the  conference  crowd,  young 
militiamen  in  spruce  khaki,  trim,  trig, 
alert,  but  some  of  them  not  a  year  re- 
moved by  gymnasium  and  drill  from  the 
sprawling  youngsters. 
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An  analysis  of  the  exhibit  and  confer- 
ence will  be  published  in  a  later  issue. 
Here  is  recorded  merely  the  opening  of 
the  first  occasion  of  the  kind  in  America. 
Its  significance  was  enhanced  by  the  rep- 
resentative group  of  city  officials  who 
took  part. 

FIVE-CENT  FARE  TO 
CURE   CONGESTION 

Jacob  Riis  made  clear  long  ago  that 
"you  can  kill  a  man  as  surely  with  a  bad 
tenement  as  with  an  ax."  John  Martin 
might  put  it  in  a  new  way:  "You  can 
starve  a  man  for  lack  of  a  street  car  as 
surely  as  for  lack  of  bread."  In  a  tin- 
gling little  pamphlet,  recently  published 
by  the  New  York  Committee  on  Con- 
gestion of  Population,  he  argues  that 
"rapid  transit  is  not  chiefly  a  financial 
problem;  it  is  a  social  problem.  It  is  a 
question  not  of  dollars,  but  of  human 
lives." 

"Chief  among  city  evils,  parent  of  a 
brood  of  other  evils,  is  high  tenement 
rent,"  he  says.  Congestion,  under- 
nourishment, indecency,  with  their  whole 
train  of  physical  and  moral  breakdown, 
result  from  high  rents — facts  deduced 
from  Professor  Chapin's  recent  study 
which  Mr.  Martin  holds  to  be  "the  most 
careful,  painstaking  and  scientific  investi- 
gation ever  made  of  living  conditions  in 
our  city."^  His  own  summary  is:  "In 
brief,  although  the  laboring  man  in  New 
York  is  paying  more  for  rent  than  he  can 
afford,  a  bigger  share  of  his  income  than 
in  any  other  part  of  any  other  city  known, 
though  he  is  actually  going  without  food 
to  get  shelter,  yet  he  is  housed  in  such 
narrow,  stifling  quarters  as  make  decency 
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and  the  rearing  of  good  citizens  well  nigh 
impossible." 

A  hasty  reading  of  the  pamphlet  gives 
the  exhilaration  of  a  moving-picture 
show,  for  instead  of  paying  five  cents  to 
watch  unreal  men  cavort  over  miles  of 
country  at  Twentieth  Century  Limited 
speed,  Mr.  Martin  would  have  us  clear 
up  congestion  by  running  to  the  nearest 
subway  station  and  dropping  in  a  nickel. 
Indeed,  his  head-writer  has  gone  twice 
as  far  and  infers  that  we  may  have  "a 
round  trip  for  a  nickel."  But  that  seems 
almost  too  much  to  ask,  even  of  a  city 
subway. 

Whether  we  have  a  new  subway  or 
not  we  shall  pay  for  one.  Lack  of  it  will 
send  rents  up  another  peg  in  ^heir  grind- 
ing climb,  when  normal  business  condi- 
tions return.  A  million  and  a  half  peo- 
ple— 300,000  families — will  have  to  pay 
an  average  increase  of  seventy-five  cents 
a  month,  judging  by  the  normal  increase 
of  1906.  That  will  mean  an  additional 
annual  rental  of  $2,700,000,  "a  five  per 
cent  return  on  $54,000,000,  enough  to 
build  a  subway."  This  may  or  may  not 
be  an  equivalent  of  the  sign  recently  hung 
in  the  surface  cars,  "To  ride  without  pay- 
ing your  fare  is  to  steal." 

The  need  for  low  fares  is  unquestion- 
able. The  man  of  large  family  and  small 
wages  cannot  pay  even  five  cents  to  ride 
to  his  work.  "Make  the  fare  a  dime  and 
at  once  you  put  up  a  barrier  of  about 
ninety  dollars  a  year,  a  seventh  of  his 
earnings  or  thereabouts,  against  his  re- 
moval from  his  Manhattan  tenement." 
It  has  been  amply  demonstrated,  Mr. 
Martin  argues,  that  private  capital  will 
not  operate  five-cent  lines  except  for 
short  hauls  through  crowded  sections. 
The  costs  are  too  heavy,  and  the  attempt 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  to 
force  the  surface  lines  up  toward  ade- 
quate service  at  five  cents  was  followed 
by  bankruptcy  and  consequent  distaste  of 
private  capital  for  the  business.  "Cor- 
poration money  is  unavailable  except  on 
terms  most  unlikely  to  be  accepted,"  but 
"postponement  is  crime."  There  is  noth- 
ing for  it  but  "city  money  must  be  used 
again."  Some  Columbus  of  finance  may 
yet  discover  and  chart  the  city  debt  limit. 


and  further  agitation  secure  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  "that  dock 
and  transit  bonds  which  are  fully  self- 
supporting  need  not  be  reckoned  as  debt," 
but,  as  the  Public  Service  Commission 
has  argued,  assets  rather  than  liabilities. 

This  may  give  us  one  new  subway,  but 
the  main  provision  of  Mr.  Martin's  plan 
goes  much  further.     He  would  pay   for 
new  lines  far  beyond  expensive  suburbs 
into  the  real  country  out  of  the  land  val- 
ues they  create.  Using  the  City  Qub's  fig- 
ures, he  shows  that  while  the  cost  of  the 
original  subway  without  equipment  was 
$43,000,000,  "the  rise  in  land  values   in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  due  to  the  sub- 
way after  allowing  generously  for  the  full 
normal  increase  from  general  causes,  was 
$80,500,000  up  to  1907 — ^and  the  end  is 
not  yet.    This  territory  could  have  paid 
out  of  its  profits  the  whole  cost  of  that 
part  of  the  subway  which  runs  through  it 
and  yet  have  cleared  over  $67,425,000." 
Grants  of  cheap  land  which  rapidly  grew 
in  value  have  helped  pay  for  all  but  one 
of  the  trans-continental  railways.     Sub- 
urban trolley  lines  and  the  Hudson  river 
tunnel  system  have  been  assured  profits 
by  large  real  estate  holdings  in  the  terri- 
tory they  open  up.     Such   methods  of 
paying    for    costly    transportation    lines 
have  been  widely  tested  and  found  sound, 
he  says.    Why  not  utilize  them  to  relieve 
New   York  of  her  congestion   and  her 
misery?     The  city  cannot  well  go  into 
the  real  estate  business,  but  it  can  make 
a  tempting  offer  to  owners  of  available 
outlying  land :    "You  retain  the  land  and 
take  the  net  profits.    The  city  will  build 
the  line,  giving  you  free  the  services  of 
the  staff  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion   costing,    for    transit    work,    about 
$600,000  a  year.    You  shall  pay  for  the 
line  by  installments,  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  when  your  profits  have  ma- 
terialized." 

By  such  a  bargain,  "fares  need  cover 
only  the  cost  of  equipment  and  operation" 
and,  Mr.  Martin  holds,  "by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  rent-payers  whom  it  would 
protect,  the  social  workers  whose  duties 
it  would  lighten  and  the  officials  whose 
aim  is  the  social  good,  the  plan  can  be 
pushed  to  rapid  consummation." 
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EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
LAW    IN    NEW   JERSEY 

There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  about 
the  employer's  liability  act  which  recently 
became  a  law  in  New  Jersey,  which  is 
thus  among  the  last  of  some  forty  states 
to  define  and  somewhat  modify  the  com- 
mon law  rules  of  employers'  liability. 
These  statutes  divide  themselves  into  two 
classes — those  which  relate  to  employ- 
ment in  general  and  those  which  relate 
to  certain  specified  employments.  Thus 
in  New  York  there  is  the  general  liability 
act  of  1902  and  the  act  which  specially 
defines  the  liability  of  railroad  companies, 
passed  in  1906.  The  New  Jersey  act 
combines  the  principal  features  of  these 
two  New  York  statutes  in  one. 

Briefly  the  New  Jersey  law  declares 
that  those  exercising  superintendence 
with  the  authority  of  the  employer,  are 
not  fellow  servants  but  vice-principals, 
for  whose  negligence  the  employer  is  re- 
sponsible; that  the  "necessary  risks" 
which  an  employe  assumes  are  only  those 
which  remain  after  the  employer  has  ex- 
ercised due  care  in  providing  for  safety 
and  "has  complied  with  the  laws  affect- 
ing or  regulating  such  busirtess  or  occu- 
pation for  the  greater  safety  of  such  em- 
ployes"; so  far  the  statute  merely  defines 
the  common  law.  But  it  goes  farther  and 
provides  that  the  questions  of  whether  an 
employe  by  remaining  in  the  same  em- 
ployment after  knowledge  of  a  risk, 
thereby  "assumes  the  risk"  (the  most  bar- 
barous of  the  common  law  rules  on  this 
subject)  shall  be  a  question  of  fact  for 
the  jury;  subject,  however,  to  the  usual 
powers  of  the  court  to  set  aside  a  ver- 
dict. Finally  the  law  definitely  provides 
that  an  employer  shall  be  liable  to  em- 
ployes for  the  negligence  of  any  person 
"who  has  charge  or  control  of  any  signal, 
switch,  locomotive,  engine,  or  train,  upon 
a  railroad*  This  is  a  serious  limitation 
of  the  "fellow-servant"  defence  in  one 
particular  employment.  The  New  York 
law  goes  a  little  farther  including  "car" 
and  "telegraph  office"  with  "signal, 
switch,  etc."  Many  states  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  this  sort  of  legislation  than 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.     Colorado, 


for  instance,  has  entirely  abandoned  the 
"fellow-servant"  defence. 

The  chief  value  in  setting  forth  the 
provisions  of  a  law  like  this  is  that  it 
gives  an  opportunity  to  show  what  is 
left  undone.  It  is  ^  apparent  on  the  face 
of  it  that  this  New  Jersey  law  leaves  the 
injured  workman  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  suffer  the  entire  loss  in  case  of 
all  accidents  due  to  the  carelessness  or 
mistakes  of  fellow-workmen,  and  in  case 
of  all  accidents  which  are  nobody's  fault. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  such  a 
law  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  jus- 
tice. For  a  few  years  we  shall  go  on 
slightly  increasing  "employers'  liability," 
but  sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to  see 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  European 
laws,  which  recognize  the  principle  that 
an  industrial  enterprise  should  regularly 
share  the  loss  that  results  from  its  acci- 
dents. 

FEDERATION  OF 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Boston  Federation  of  Men's 
Ohurch  Organizations  has  been  formed, 
with  Victor  J.  Loring  as  president,  John 
L.  Bates  and  Henry  Parkman  as  vice- 
presidents,  George  W.  Mehaffey  as  sec- 
retary and  Albert  E.  Carr  as  treasurer. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization,  as  stat- 
ed in  its  constitution,  is  "to  facilitate 
the  co-operation  of  the  men  of  church 
organizations  and  religious  clubs  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  regardless  of  creed,  in 
the  promotion  of  mutual  fellowship  and 
understanding,  private  and  public  right- 
eousness, and  the  general  good." 

If  the  addresses  given  at  the  initial 
meeting  are  any  guide  to  what  may  be 
expected  of  the  organization,  the  people 
of  Boston  should  certainly  encourage  its 
progress. 

President  Loring  spoke  of  the  spirit 
of  fraternity  as  a  new  phase  of  co-opera- 
tion which  permeates  those  organizations 
which  have  done  most  for  our  country. 
"When  man  realizes  that  it  is  what  we 
put  into  life,  and  not  what  we  take  out, 
that  shows  true  patriotism,"  he  said,  "he 
will  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  American 
citizenship." 
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"The  city  of  Boston  has  a  problem  on 
its  hands,"  declared  Dr.  Gordon  of  the 
Old  South  Church.  "The  disgrace  in  its 
municipal  government  is  known  through- 
out the  entire  world.  The  aspect  of  de- 
terioration in  American  life  apparent  in 
its  municipal  government  is  appalling. 
There  has  been  an  awakening  of  con- 
science in  the  past  two  years,  and  when 
it  has  meant  systematic,  harmonious,  or- 
ganized co-operation,  success  in  munici- 
pal reform  has  come." 

In  defining  the  ends  for  which  the  new 
federation  has  been  formed  Herbert  A. 
Parker  said :  "Our  organization  has  got 
to  have  a  purpose  to  justify  its  existence 
and  it  has  got  to  pursue  that  object  to 
live.  Temperance,  good  government, 
preparation  of  our  immigrants  for  in- 
telligent American  citizenship,  saving  the 
youthful  criminal  in  the  juvenile  courts, 
these  and  all  movements  for  improve- 
ment would  be  worthy  objects  for  the 
federation  to  work  on." 

The  drift  of  the  meeting  was  further 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  John  F. 
Moors,  of  the  Finance  Commission,  who 
was  specially  invited  to  discuss  the  char- 
ter. Mr.  Moors  said  that  since  the  revo- 
lution patriotism  was  only  aroused  by 
some  national  affair.  Now  the  municipal 
patriotism  and  enthusiasm  in  Boston 
find  their  result  in  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion's charter.  If  a  citizen  does  not  take 
it  upon  himself  to  be  informed  on  this 
question  and  approve  or  disapprove*  it,  he 
will  have  no  right  to  complain  at  any 
misgovemment  of  the  city's  affairs  in  the 
event  of  the  charter  not  passing. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  committee  of 
one  hundred  citizens  organized  to  pro- 
mote the  charter  is  sending  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Finance  Commission  to  every 
one  of  the  110,000  registered  voters  in  the 
city.  Every  type  of  organization  which 
is  not  dependent  upon  or  afraid  of  the 
politicians  is  manifesting  an  interest  in 
the  movement. 

THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
STATE    CONFERENCE 

A  well  rounded  program  in  which 
speakers  of  national  reputation  partici- 
pated mad^>  the  third  South  Dakota  Con- 


ference of  Charities  and  Corrections,  held 
at  Sioux  Falls  in  April,  even  more  in- 
teresting than  its  predecessors.  Exhibits 
from  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Gary, 
the  School  for  Feeble-Minded  at  Red- 
field  and  the  School  for  Deaf  at  Sioux 
Falls,  and  visits  to  the  new  shirt  and 
twine  factories  at  the  penitentiary,  were 
arranged  for  the  delegates. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Parsons  of  Sioux  Falls  spc4£e 
on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Deaf- 
ness, urging  such  measures  as  will  enable 
South  Dakota  to  maintain  its  low  per- 
centage of  these  classes  of  ^defectives  as 
compared  with  older  states.  He  recom- 
mended competent  oculists  and  aurists 
for  state  institutions  and  more  thorough 
inspection  of  public  schools  with  constant 
watchfulness  by  the  teachers. 

Supt.  A.  E.  Hutton  of  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  School  opened  his  address  with 
a  striking  challenge.  "Sometimes  we  for- 
get," he  said.  "We  become  absorbed  in 
smaller  things,  like  digging  the  Panama 
Canal,  revising  the  tariff  or  inaugurating 
a  president,  and  in  the  great  American 
games  of  society,  baseball,  bridge  whist, 
politics  and  finance — we  forget  to  live 
for  our  children  and  our  neighbors'  chil- 
dren, until  in  increasing  numbers  they 
begin  to  thrust  themselves,  unpleasantly 
upon  our  attention  as  vagrants,  incorrigi- 
bles  and  criminals — ^men  spoiled  in  the 
making."  Then  we  must  turn  quickly 
and  patiently  apply  better  training  and 
truly  reformatory  treatment. 

Speaking  on  the  Child-Helping  Move- 
ment, Hastings  H.  Hart  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  urged  that  societies 
placing  out  children  have  a  charter  from 
the  state  board  of  charities  and  be  under 
its  supervision.  A  state  agent  should 
follow  the  children  into  foster  homes  and 
watch  over  them.  H.  K.  Warren,  presi- 
dent of  Yankton  College,  arraigned  coun- 
ty jails  as  "schools  of  crime."  He  found 
them  no  better  in  Dakota  than  in  other 
states  where  they  have  been  stripped  bare 
of  all  excuse  for  existing  as  they  are, 
and  urged  the  value  of  the  Minnesota  law 
which  requires  approval  of  building  plans 
and  general  oversight  by  the  state  board. 

President  N.  C.  Herschey  of  Redfield 
College,  departing  from  the  more  prac- 
tical papers,  discussed  The  Place  of  Re- 
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lig^ious  Education  in  Social  Betterment. 
His  conclusion  was:  "Religious  teach- 
ing- needs  re-statement,  calls  for  a  larger, 
broader,  saner  presentation,  free  from 
the  pettiness  and  littleness  that  drive 
men  away  from  the  church.  Men  every- 
where need  to  recognize  this  larger  mes- 
sage, embrace  it,  and  find  in  it  the  high- 
est ideal  and  the  strongest  incentive  for 
social  betterment,  till  the  unfortunate 
shall  find  their  good  fortune  in  the  happy 
throng  and  fellowship  of  the  fortunate." 

Other  interesting  addresses  were  on 
The  Problem  of  Degeneracy  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Rogers,  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  Feeble-Minded ;  on  Education 
of  the  Deaf  by  Miss  Frances  McKinley, 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Sioux 
Falls ;  and  on  State  Treatment  of  Tuber- 
culosis by  Prof.  John  L.  Gillin  of  Iowa 
State  University. 

The  1910  conference  will  meet  at  Wa- 
tertown  with  D.  C.  Thomas  of  that  city 
as  president,  J.  K.  Kutnewski  vice  presi- 
dent, W.  H.  King  secretary  and  S.  E. 
Young,  H.  K.  Warren  and  Carrie  M. 
Qeveland  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  AND 
WOMEN   WHO   WORK 

The  conference  of  employed  officers 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation June  27-29  at  Minneapolis  will 
bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  social  serv- 
ice features  of  the  organization.  Relig- 
ious, protective  and  purely  social  features 
have  not  been  superseded  or  even  over- 
shadowed, but  the  association,  first 
through  a  specially  organized  extension 
department,  has  found  its  chief  oppor- 
tunity among  women  wage  earners.  This 
year's  report  will  state  that  "we  are 
living  in  an  industrial  age,  with  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  women  in  the  ranks 
of  industrial  workers." 

Women  in  industry  are  thus  far  an 
ephemeral  lot,  "not  classified  in  the  wag^e- 
earning  list  for  more  than  four  or  five 
years,  a  period  little  longer  on  the  aver- 
age than  the  length  of  a  college  genera- 
tion. It  is  therefore  a  very  short  time  in 
which  we  may  do  anything  for  them 
while  they  are  thus  eng^ed,  but  all  the 
more  reason  that  we  should,  since  they 


go  into  their  own  homes  bearing  the 
stamp  which  they  have  received  in  their 
places  of  employment,  and  the  good  or 
evil  of  the  associations  fixed  upon  them 
there.  Many  forces  must  work  together 
before  industrial  and  commercial  life  can 
be  a  means  of  elevation  to  women  and 
we  as  an  organization  are  one  such 
force." 

As  a  basis  for  its  work  the  extension 
department  undertook  studies  of  "condi- 
tions in  our  country  affecting  womanhood 
and  girlhood."  Chief  of  these  is  one  in 
charge  of  Annie  Marion  McLean  of  Adel- 
phi  College,  Brooklyn,  to  be  brought  out 
in  book  form  in  the  Macmillan  Citizens' 
Library  of  Economics  under  the  title 
Wage-Earning  Women.  With  a  staflF 
of  investigators  and  the  advice,  among 
others,  of  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Mc- 
Lean has  made  investigations  in  the  in- 
dustrial centers  of  New  England,  New 
York  city.  New  Jersey,  Chicago,  Michi- 
gan, Iowa  and  Nebraska ;  in  the  coal  and 
oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania;  the  hop 
fields  of  Oregon;  the  cotton  mill  towns 
of  the  South ;  and  in  the  fruit  counties  of 
California.  "The  investigation  of  indus- 
trial conditions  presented  such  tremen- 
dous problems  in  all  directions  that  they 
were  transferred  from  the  city  committee 
to  a  special  sociological  investigation 
committee,"  and  this  in  turn  developed 
into  the  extension  department.  The 
ripened  experience  of  a  lifelong  student 
of  work  conditions  will  be  drawn  upon  in 
an  address  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
conference  by  Florence  Kelley  on  The 
Young  Girl  in  the  Business  World. 

The  association,  following  well  defined 
currents  of  the  day,  is  planning  excur- 
sions into  rural  life  to  offer  new  horizons 
to  country  girls,  and  the  travelers'  aid 
work  will  be  expanded  into  special  efforts 
to  serve  the  immigrant  girl — a  service  for 
which  the  recent  state  Immigration  Com- 
mission pointed  a  real  need.  As  the  re- 
port will  say :  "The  possibilities  of  this 
extension  department,  its  interests,  its 
requirements,  are  fascinating;  they  are 
those  of  the  country  at  large,  for  in  the 
last  analysis,  Americans  are  what  their 
environment  makes  them,  and  behind  the 
environment  stand  the  women  of  the  gen- 
eration." 
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UNIONIZING    GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYES 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

The  strike  of  French  government  em- 
ployes presses  upon  the  public  for  decis- 
ion the  question  whether  the  right  of  gov- 
ernment employes  to  organize  unions  af- 
filiated with  the  general  trade  union 
movement  shall  be  recognized.  This 
question  is  not  new  to  America.  It  was 
raised  in  1906  when  the  post-office  clerks 
in  Chicago  and  several  other  cities  or- 
ganized a  national  union  and  applied  for 
a  charter  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  request  was  granted,  but  not 
without  very  deliberate  consideration  by 
the  executive  council  of  the  federation, 
which  realized  the  new  precedent  that 
was  involved  and  the  criticism  with  which 
the  innovation  would  be  greeted. 

They  were  not,  however,  without  prec- 
edents to  guide  their  action.  For  eight 
years  the  Federated  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers  in  Canada,  which  had  been 
organized  in  every  city  of  the  dominion, 
had  sent  delegates  to  the  Canadian 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  letter  carriers'  condi- 
tion had  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
heed  which  legislators  and  officials  gave 
to  their  organized  protests  and  support 
of  bills  in  Parliament  Moreover,  in 
Great  Britain  the  organized  letter  carriers 
and  post-office  clerks  numbered  no  less 
than  50,000  and  the  Postman's  Federa- 
tion, with  its  32,000  members,  was  not 
only  organically  connected  with  the  Brit- 
ish Trade  Union  Congress,  but  also  with 
the  parliamentary  committee  for  the  pro- 
motion of  labor  legislation.  In  England 
this  unionizing  of  the  postal  service  seems 
to  have  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Postmaster  General  Sidney  Bux- 
ton officially  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  "the  time  had  come  when 
postal  employes  should  be  accorded  their 
full  rights  of  combination  and  represen- 
tation." To  the  letter  carriers  themselves 
he  said :  "It  is  an  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try to  have  a  strong  and  efficient  trade 
union  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
service.  The  larger,  stronger  and  more 
representative,  the  better  it  is.    The  bet- 


ter the  organization,  the  more  likely  it 
is  to  bring  out  the  best  men  in  it.  The 
stronger  the  federation,  the  more  re- 
sponsible it  becomes  and  therefore  the 
more  likely  to  carry  out  its  policy  in  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  way." 

This  is  one  side  of  the  situation.  The 
other  side  has  been  enacted  in  France  in  a 
way  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  world. 
The  story  is  worthy  of  recital,  both  for 
its  inherent  interest,  and  on  account  of 
the  inevitable  bearings  it  will  have  upon 
the  policy  of  other  nations. 

Under  the  law  of  March  21,  1884, 
teachers,  postal  employes,  telegraphers, 
bureau  clerks,  government  architects,  en- 
gineers and  mechanics  organized  mutual 
benefit  associations.  In  1894  one  of  these 
bodies,  the  Syndicat  de  Fonctionnaires 
Marines,  struck  at  Brest.  M.  Qemenceau 
then  argued  in  the  public  press  for  the 
right  of  employes  of  the  national  defense 
to  organize,  but  not  to  strike.  As  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  however,  he  failed  to 
take  the  same  position  with  reference  to 
other  public  service  employes.  Now  as 
premier  he  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
having  the  entire  civil  service,  including 
even  the  prison  wardens,  and  numbering 
over  one-half  million  employes,  organized 
as  constituent  parts  of  the  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail, 

The  strike  of  the  French  postal  em- 
nloyes  thus  made  possible  will  make 
March,  1909,  memorable  as  the  month 
in  which  the  most  impressive  evidence  of 
the  solidarity  of  labor  was  given  to  the 
European  world.  The  occasion  for  dis- 
satisfaction was  the  attempt  to  substitute 
a  test  of  merit  for  that  of  seniority  for 
promotion  in  the  postal  service.  The  em- 
ployes charged  that  it  introduced  personal 
favoritism  and  political  preferment  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  service.  Because 
of  his  strict  adherence  to  the  new  method 
M.  Simyan,  under  secretary  of  posts  and 
telegraphs,  became  the  object  of  bitterest 
attack.  His  dismissal  from  the  service 
was  demanded,  despite  the  fact  that  w^hen 
und  r  a  previous  ministry,  he  had  official- 
ly urged  the  recognition  of  the  postmen's 
right  to  strike,  he  was  supported  by  the 
present  minister  of  labor. 

Hostilities  began  with  a  small  local 
strike  of  telegraphers.    This  led  the  gen- 
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eral  association  of  government  telegraph 
employes  to  declare  a  strike  on  Sunday, 
March  13.    By  Tuesday,  Paris  and  most 
other  cities  were  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  each  other  or  the  outside  world. 
The   English  telegraphers'  union  wired 
$5,000  to  support  the  strike.    That  very 
day  s3aTipathetic  strikes  began  and  spread 
like    wildfire  through   different   depart- 
ments of  public  service.     Railway  mail 
clerks,  telephone  and  postal  employes  and 
letter  carriers  joined  in  rapid  succession. 
When  the  firemen  at  the  general  post 
office  in  Paris  and  5,000  linemen  went  out 
the  combination  was  complete.     Before 
the  end  of  this  first  week,  the  inter-com- 
munication and  most  of  the  business  of 
the  country  were  paralyzed.     Even  the 
Paris  police  and  the  prison  wardens  of- 
fered the  strikers  sympathy  and  finan- 
cial help. 

The  disturbance  was  promptly  seized 
upon  as  a  supreme  opportunity  for  propa- 
ganda, both  by  the  royalists  and  the 
revolutionary  radicals,  in  the  most  in- 
imical spirit  toward  the  republic.  This 
brought  from  the  striking  trade  unionists 
an  expression  of  their  patriotism  in  as- 
signing expert  telegraph  operators  to  the 
government  foreign  service,  in  view  of 
the  Balkan  crisis. 

The  government  at  first  stoutly  resist- 
ed the  demands  of  its  striking  employes. 
Soldiers  were  used  as  postmen.  Sus- 
pensions from  the  service  and  arrests 
were  numerous,  followed  by  a  threat  to 
call  out  the  reserves  which,  as  most  of 
the  strikers  belonged  to  their  ranks, 
would  have  exposed  those  who  refused  to 
military  discipline. 

Then  Paris  and  other  cities  began  to 
feci  the  pinch  of  threatened  hunger.  The 
people's  patience  was  exhausted  and  de- 
mands to  settle  the  strike  became  insist- 
ent. But  the  administration  refused  to 
dismiss  M.  Simyan,  or  to  reinstate  the 
two  ringleaders  of  the  strike  in  1906  who 
had  been  dismissed  for  inflammatory  in- 
sults to  the  government.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  endorsed  the  government  on 
March  19,  by  a  vote  of  368  to  211,  and 
again'  on  March  22  by  345  to  138  they 
passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  restore  peace  and  order. 
Just  then«  however,  a  conciliatory  policy 


was  initiated.  Negotiations  between  the 
strikers  and  M.  Barthou,  minister  of  pub- 
lic works,  were  successfully  opened, 
through  the  latter's  tact,  firmness  and 
broad  public  spirit.  While  declining  to 
dismiss  the  under  secretary  of  posts  and 
telegraphs,  which  involved  "administra- 
tive anarchism,"  he  promised  that  no 
strikers  would  be  dismissed  or  punished 
and  that  hereafter  grievances  might  be 
submitted  directly  to  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic works.  This  concession  is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  American 
policy  of  making  the  head  of  the  postal 
department  a  cabinet  minister.  M.  Bar- 
thou brought  the  situation  to  its  solution 
by  declaring  that  while  "madness  had 
possessed  the  staff  of  the  service,  a 
sponge  would  pass  over  the  whole  affair," 
and  he  explained  that  the  merit  system 
of  promotion,  which  had  caused  jealous- 
ies among  officials  of  the  same  grade, 
would  yet  remedy  the  varying  methods 
which  had  been  the  source  of  the  irrita- 
tion. 

With  these  assurances  the  striking  em- 
ployes* in  all  departments  went  back  to 
work  and  the  menacing  situation  came  to 
a  peaceful  end — at  least  for  the  present. 

With  all  due  allowances  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  French  and  the  English 
ways  of  trying  the  experiment  of  union- 
izing government  employes,  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  balance  between  the  ap- 
parent safety  of  the  latter  and  the  seri- 
ous menace  of  the  former,  grave  empha- 
sis has  been  added  to  the  disfavor  with 
which  the  unionizing  of  government  em- 
ployes has  always  been  regarded  in 
America.  While  no  one  denies  the  right 
and  the  value  of  some  form  of  organiza- 
tion amopg  employes  of  every  department 
of  the  public  service,  yet  the  affiliation  of 
those  employed  to  serve  the  whole  peo- 
ple with  the  organization  for  the  class 
interests  of  any  part  of  the  population, 
however  large,  may  not  only  be  seriously 
questioned  but  peremptorily  challenged. 
No  one  will  claim  that  the  right  thus  to 
affiliate  could  be  conceded  to  the  army 
or  to  the  police.  It  is  quite  as  difficult 
for  the  public  to  concede  that  those  en- 
trusted with  the  civil  and  educational 
function  of  serving  the  whole  people 
should  have  the  right  to  combine  either 
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to  render  or  to  withhold  the  service  due 
all,  in  the  interests  of  any  part  whatever. 
While  the  right  of  any  craftsman  in  gov- 
ernment employ  to  affiliate  himself  with 
the  union  of  lus  general  craft  may  not 
be  denied,  yet  that  by  no  means  involves 
the  right  of  those  in  any  department  of 
the  government  service  to  organize  as 
government  employes  and  then  affiliate 
with  the  organization  of  any  distinct  class 
of  the  people. 

Is  not  this  the  conclusion  which  ap- 
peals to  American  common  sense  ?  What- 
ever theoretical  or  even  practical  reasons 
there  may  be  to  the  contrary,  does  not 
the  possibility  of  a  sympathetic  strike  by 
unionized  government  employes,  such  as 
menaced  the  peace  and  paralyzed  the 
power  of  the  entire  French  people,  point 
an  incontrovertible  argument  against  the 
public  recognition  of  the  right  of  govern- 
ment employes  to  unionize  ? 

COST  OF    GERMAN    ACCI- 
DENT INSURANCE 

LEE  K.  FRANKEL 

The  report  of  the  Arbeiterversicher^ 
ungsamt,  covering  the  financial  statement 
of  the  accident  insurance  organizations 
in  Germany  for  the  year  1907,  makes 
interesting  reading,  and  is  of  particular 
value  at  this  time  when  the  question  of 
a  change  in  the  employers'  liability  law 
is  being  considered  by  various  states. 
Special  interest  is  attached  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  report  gives  the  cost  of  ac- 
cident insurance  to  the  German  employ- 
er, who  under  the  law,  pays  the  entire 
cost  of  such  insurance. 

The  amount  of  the  wages  paid,  based 
on  the  premiums,  equals  in  the  industrial 
trades  associations  a  total  of  8,410,136,- 
305  marks,  covering  9,018,367  insured 
individuals. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing the  wages  paid  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, the  total  amount  of  wages  of  this 
group  is  not  given.  The  number  of  in- 
sured, however,  is  given,  as  11,189,071. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  indus- 


trial trades  associations  (after  deducting 
certain  contributions  of  the  insurance  or- 
ganizations of  the  building  and  mining 
trades'  associations),  equadled  140,547,- 
596  marks  (previous  year,  133,030,544)  • 
and  of  the  agricultural  trades'  associa- 
tions, 38,816,819  marks  (previous  year, 
37,877,491).    The  total  was  179,464^16. 

Of  this  amount,  137,182,277  marks 
was  used  for  the  cost  of  care  of  the 
injured  during  the  legal  waiting  period. 
For  the  investigation  of  accidents  and 
the  determination  of  compensation  for 
legal  decisions,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  trades'  associations  paid 
8,517,248  marks.  19,080,244  marks 
was  placed  in  the  reserved  funds. 

The  cost  of  administration  for  the  in- 
dustrial trades'  associations  amounted  to 
9,838,842  marks,  and  for  the  agricul- 
tural trades'  association,  3,551,719 
marks. 

For  each 
For  each     1000         For      For  each 
insured      marks    each  in-  accident 
person,  of  vages,  dustry.  Reported. 

Industrial 

Companies  1.09  1.17        14.59       21.11 

Agricultural 

Companies  0.32         0.75       25.02 

The  cost  of  the  current  expenses  dif- 
fers very  much  in  the  various  trades'  as- 
sociations. It  depends  on  the  number  of 
the  insured  individuals,  the  number,  kind 
and  location  of  the  industries  and  the 
risk  of  accident  in  the  respective  in- 
dustries. 

The  total  disbursements  of  the  535  mu- 
nicipal and  provincial  insurance  organ- 
izations amounted  to  12,277,370  marks, 
and  the  fourteen  insurance  departments 
of  the  building,  mining  and  marine 
trades'  associations,  to  2,594,083  marks. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
trades'  associations  had  a  total  reserve 
fund  of  254,154,335  marks.  The  insur- 
ance departments  had  a  reserve  fund 
of  1,348,301  marks.  In  addition 
to  these  amounts,  the  trades'  associa- 
tions had  assets  amounting  to  37,745,- 
698  marks,  and  the  insurance  depart- 
ments 12,124,992  marks. 


two  WEEKS  IN  THE  NIGHT  COURT 

Maude  e.  miner 

PROBATION  OFFICER  OF  CITY  MAGISTRATES'  COURTS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"No,  Judge,  yer  honor,  I  didn't  speak 
to  no  man.  I  was  just  coming  from  mov- 
ing pictures — ^me  and  my  lady  friend 
when  this  officer  grabbed  me." 

The  officer  has  sworn  that  his  testi- 
mony given  in  the  case  is  true  and  the 
evidence  against  the  woman  standing  at 
the  bar  of  justice  is  complete.  The  pris- 
oner casts  a  hasty  glance  at  the  black 
gowned  magistrate  sitting  behind  the 
bench,  another  at  the  probation  officer 
and  then  she  proceeds  to  explain.  Some- 
times there  is  variation  in  the  story.  It  is 
not  always  the  "moving  pictures"  from 
which  she  was  coming;  often  it  is  a 
restaurant,  a  theater  and  in  the  cases  of 
some  of  the  colored  women  a  "parlor 
social." 

Rosa  is  far  more  worried  tonight  than 
usual  and  is  willing  to  tell  her  story.  She 
has  heard  that  a  "bad"  judge  is  on,  and 
she  fears  the  sentence  he  may  impose. 
When  a  "good"  judge,  who  fines,  is  sit- 
ting, an  arrest  is  not  so  serious ;  but  now 
when  girls  are  being  sent  to  the  Work- 
house and  even  to  Bedford  for  three 
years,  it  is  perilous  to  come  into  the 
court.  Somehow  the  word  goes  around 
and  fewer  venture  on  the  street  and  fewer 
come  into  the  court.  Occasionally,  in  the 
hope  that  another  magistrate  may  be 
more  lenient,  a  woman  asks  for  trial  in 
the  day  court ;  or  if  it  be  the  last  night  of 
the  magistrate's  two-week  term,  she  asks 
for  examination  the  following  night. 

"I  admit  the  truth ;  I  told  the  proba- 
tion lady  about  it,"  says  another  small, 
pale-faced  girl,  as  she  stands  before  the 
judge.  She  drops  her  head  and  tears 
come  into  her  eyes.  "I  did  it  to  support 
my  little  baby  and  me."  It  is  easy  to  see 
she  is  not  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the 
court  and  at  once  she  excites  our  interest 
and  sympathy.  She  is  a  girl  whom  we 
can  help. 

Each  night  there  come  into  the  Night 
Court — some  new,  some  old  offenders, 
most  of  them  guilty  of  soliciting  on  the 
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streets,  or  of  prostitution  in  tenement 
houses.  Of  the  262  women  of  the  street 
arrested  from  March  16  to  31,  and  ar- 
raigned in  the  Night  Court  before  Judge 
Cornell,  104  were  sent  to  the  Workhouse, 
seven  to  Bedford  Reformatpry,  thirty- 
four  were  fined,  sixty-four  discharged 
with  a  reprimand,  thirty-seven  discharged 
for  lack  of  evidence,  and  sixteen  placed 
on  probation. 

Careful  inquiry  was  made  about  every 
girl  by  the  judge  or  probation  officer,  and 
when  the  woman  showed  any  real  desire 
to  leave  the  wretched  life  and  go  to  work, 
the  opportunity  was  offered  to  her. 
Sixty-eight  women  were  held  for  exami- 
nation to  learn  if  their  stories  were  true 
before  sentence  was  imposed. 

Investigation  is  absolutely  essential  if 
these  girls  are  to  be  helped.  When  they 
are  arraigned  in  court  they  give  false 
names,  false  addresses  and  do  not  tell 
the  truth  about  family  and  friends.  They 
have  not  sufficient  confidence  at  first  to 
entrust  their  stories  to  anyone — ^they  are 
afraid  they  will  be  disgraced  at  home, 
or  if  they  are  under  the  spell  of  a  wretch- 
ed man  who  is  living  on  their  earnings  of 
prostitution,  that  their  lives  will  be  en- 
dangered. 

When  a  woman  is  held  for  examina- 
tion for  one  or  two  days,  she  remains  in 
the  prison  unless  bail  is  furnished,  or, 
with  the  consent  of  the  magistrate,  she 
may  be  paroled  in  the  custody  of  the  pro- 
bation officer.  During  the  two  weeks 
which  this  article  covers  thirty  of  the 
younger  and  less  hardened  offenders 
were  thus  paroled  to  go  voluntarily  td  the 
home  of  the  New  York  Probation  Asso- 
ciation at  165  West  loth  street,  known  as 
Waverley  House. 

Oile  girl  who  did  not  accept  the  offer 
tells  me  how  she  regrets  it  now.  She 
was  sick  after  leaving  the  prison  and 
her  sister  wrote  to  me:  "Every  time 
she  goes  to  sleep,  she  sees  the  cell 
and  the  iron  bars,  and  is  almost  afraid 
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to  open  her  eyes  for  fear  she  is  still 
there."  Why  should  girls,  not  vicious, 
but  erring,  have  the  awful  picture  of  the 
cell  and  the  bars  forever  before  them, 
causing  them  to  become  more  embittered 
at  times,  when  in  a  different  environment 
they  may  be  helped  and  encouraged  to 
lead  honest,  useful  lives  ? 

Waverley  House  was  opened  Febru- 
ary, 1908,  as  a  temporary  home,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  suitable 
place  near  the  Night  Court  where  women 
could  be  taken  at  any  hour  of  night  when 
they  were  willing  to  escape  from  the 
wretched  surroundings,  or  while  the  pro- 
bation officer  had  opportunity  to  learn  if 
their  stories  were  true.  Twenty-five 
women  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time 
at  the  home.  During  the  time  spent 
there,  the  girls  are  kept  busy,  and  enter 
classes  in  sewing,  cooking,  basket-weav- 
ing and  gymnastics.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  have  the  atmosphere  as  home- 
like as  possible,  and  many  welcome  the 
privilege  of  staying  a  few  days  or  weeks 
after  they  are  released  from  the  court  un- 
til suitable  employment  is  found  for  them, 
arrangements  made  to  send  them  to  their 
homes  in  other  cities,  to  hospitals  for 
medical  treatment,  or  while  cases  in 
which  they  are  to  appear  as  witnesses  are 
pending  in  higher  courts.  They  realize 
that  our  interest  is  only  a  kindly  one,  that 
we  want  to  help  them,  and  if  they  wish 
that  help,  they  tell  the  truth. 

When  we  have  visited  the  place  where 
the  girl  has  been  living,  have  learned 
when  and  where  she  last  worked  at  hon- 
est employment,  and  have  seen  the  rela- 
tives or  friends  who  are  most  interested 
to  help  her,  We  are  in  better  position  to 
know  what  is  best  for  her,  and  the  report 
of  the  probation  officer  aids  the  judge 
in  imposing  sentence. 

It  neither  helps  nor  punishes  a  woman 
to  impose  a  fine  upon  her  for  prostitu- 
tion. If  it  is  a  small  sum,  two  or 
three  dollars,  she  pays  it  and  often 
laughs  as  she  leaves  the  court  room.  If 
it  IS  five  dollars  or  ten  dollars,  she  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  send  to  the  dis- 
orderly hotel  she  frequents  to  get  the 
money,  but  it  is  always  forthcoming  if 
she  is  a  regular  patron  of  any  Raines- 
Law  hotel. 


"We're  waiting  for  our  fines,"  said  two 
of  the  girls  one  night  as  they  sat  on  the 
bench  outside  of  the  cells  in  the  prison. 
"They'll  have  to  send  it;  they  always 
look  after  their  girls,"  said  another,  nam- 
ing the  hotel  to  which  they  belonged. 

Imposing  fines  brings  into  the  city  cof- 
fers money  it  should  not  be  willing  to 
accept,  causes  the  girl  to  go  to  the  streets 
to  make  more  money  because  of  what 
she  has  paid  out,  makes  the  bond  between 
disorderly  hotel  and  prostitute  stronger, 
as  she  pays  for  her  service  by  increased 
patronage,  and  renders  it  easier  for 
others  to  enter  a  life  of  prostitution  be- 
cause there  is  little  to  fear. 

Although  it  is  commonly  recognized 
that  the  Workhouse  does  not  in  the  least 
aid  in  reforming  a  girl,  the  Workhouse 
sentence  does  act  as  a  deterrent  in  keep- 
ing the  women  from  the  streets.  "They 
know  what  they  can  do  when  they  want 
the  streets  clean,"  said  one  g^rl  who  had 
just  served  her  term  at  the  Workhouse. 
"Commit  us  all  for  six  months  every  time 
they  catch  us."  Under  the  cumulative 
sentence  a  girl  remains  at  the  Work- 
house five  days  the  first  time,  twenty 
days  the  next,  forty  the  third  and  so  on ; 
the  fifth  time  it  is  six  months.  If  a 
woman  wishes  to  continue  her  immoral 
life,  many  times  she  prefers  to  serve  the 
five  or  twenty  days'  sentence  and  then 
be  free  to  retum  to  the  streets  rather  than 
have  a  probation  officer  supervising  her 
conduct  for  six  months. 

When  a  woman  needs  a  longer  period 
of  training  and  the  discipline  of  an  insti- 
tution, as  many  do,  the  magistrate  is 
justified  in  committing  to  the  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women  at  Bedford.  Al- 
though the  commitment  is  for  three  years 
many  are  paroled  before  that  term  is 
completed  and  are  supervised  by  the  pa- 
role officer  of  the  institution  for  the 
balance  of  the  period. 

Even  though  found  guilty  the  magis- 
trate sometimes  discharges  a  woman 
when  she  promises  to  retum  to  her  home, 
to  leave  the  city,  or  to  take  up  honest 
work,  warning  her  that  if  she  comes  be- 
fore him  again  he  will  commit  her  to 
Bedford  Reformatory  or  to  the  Work- 
house. The  probation  officer  is  willing  to 
help  her  and  occasionally  she  accepts  an 
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opportunity  to  go  to  work,  or  is  anxious 
to  go  home,  if  a  ticket  is  provided. 

One  girl  who  returned  to  her  home  in 
Boston  writes :  "I  am  so  glad  to  be  home 
with  my  mother.  You  was  so  good  to 
me,  you  was  certainly  my  friend.  My 
mother  sends  her  best  wishes  to  you. 
She  would  like  to  see  you  sometime.  I 
have  got  a  job,  and  expect  to  go  to  work 
and  be  a  lady  forever.  I  have  learnt  a 
lesson." 

Another  girl  whose  mother  is  sick  at 
her  home  in  Philadelphia  writes,  "I  am 
going  to  be  a  good  girl  now  and  do  all 
I  can  for  my  mother." 

Probation  is  of  help  to  the  younger 
gfirls  and  those  who  have  been  leading 
an  immoral  life  but  a  short  time.  It 
means  that  a  chance  is  g^ven  to  them 
outside  of  a  reformatory  institution 
and  that  while  at  liberty  they  have 
every  opportunity  to  lead  honest,  up- 
right lives.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
under  supervision;  they  must  report 
to  the  probation  officer,  she  finds  work 
for  them,  visits  them  in  their  homes  and 
seeks  in  every  way  to  encourage  and  help 
them  and  inspire  them  to  better  living. 

Those  who  have  been  at  Waverley 
House  feel  free  to  return  to  it  at  any 
time  they  are  out  of  work,  or  in  need 
of  help.  Some  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
report  there  instead  of  reporting  at  the 
court,  which  is  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Probation,  before  all  the  probation  of- 
ficers, both  men  and  women.  This  re- 
quest is  granted  by  the  magistrate  in  the 
cases  of  some  of  the  younger  girls,  and 
of  others  who  because  of  work  cannot. 
come  to  the  court  at  the  appointed  time. 
Apart  from  the  environment  of  the  court, 
there  is  better  opportunity  to  talk  with 
them  and  the  report,  while  less  formal,  is 
often  more  helpful. 

The  sixteen  women  placed  on  proba- 
tion during  this  period  are  of  various 
nationalities.  Eight  were  born  in  the 
United  States  and  eight  were  bom 
in  the  following  countries:  Sweden, 
Spain,  Austria,  Germany,  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, Russia.  Five  of  these  women  have 
had  children,  two  are  caring  for  them  at 
die  present  time,  and  two  are  pregnant. 
The  reasons  assigned  by  them  for  enter- 
ing a  life  of  prostitution,  while  they  may 


not  always  be  accurate,  are  indicative  of 
the  true  causes.  Among  the  reasons 
given  are:  desertion  by  men  who  had 
promised  to  marry  them,  influence  of 
older  prostitutes,  influence  of  "cadets," 
lack  of  money  to  pay  for  food  and  lodg- 
ing, lack  of  work,  low  wage,  dangerous 
work  and  desire  for  good  clothes.  Their 
own  words  express  the  causes  more  ac- 
curately. A  Spanish  girl  tells  me  in 
sweet,  rhythmical  accents:  "I  run  away 
with  my  sweetheart  from  my  father  when 
I  was  that  way.  From  Spain  he  took  me 
to  England  and  then  we  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica. What  could  I  do  when  he  left  me! 
I  got  no  money  to  live  and  they  told  me 
about  the  life,  but  I  didn't  think  it  would 
be  like  this.  But  then  I  didn't  care  what 
came." 

An  Irish  girl  had  been  working  in  a 
boarding  house  in  the  city  until  three 
weeks  before  her  arrest:  "I  met  her 
one  night  and  didn't  think  she  meant  bad 
for  me  when  I  promised  to  go  with  her. 
We  got  to  drinking  and  then  I  lost  my- 
self. I  know  it  was  awful  wrong."  She 
had  been  working  a  week  when  she  came 
to  report.  "Oh,  I'm  so  thankful  to  you," 
she  said.  "I'm  glad  I  ever  come  to  the 
Probation  Home.  My  lady  is  so  nice  to 
me  and  is  thankful,  too.  It's  eighteen 
dollars  a  month  I  am  making." 

"I  was  broke  and  had  no  work  to  get 
money  to  live,"  said  one  girl  as  she  told 
her  story.  "I  had  nobody  here  and  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  He  offered  a 
room  and  I  took  it." 

"I  was  out  with  a  show,"  said  another, 
"and  that's  what  started  me  in  the  life. 
The  girls  told  me  there's  more  good  in  it 
than  there  really  is.  All  the  girls  really 
hate  it." 

"I  thought  I'd  get  style  like  the  other 
gfirls  do,"  said  a  girl,  who  did  not  look  at 
all  like  a  prostitute.  "I  saw  them  dress 
swell  and  make  nice  money." 

Two  girls,  seventeen  and  nineteen 
years  of  age,  came  from  their  home  in 
Pennsylvania  three  weeks  before  their 
arrest.  They  had  worked  in  the  mills 
until  they  came  away  and  had  intended  to 
come  to  Newark,  where  the  brother  of 
one  of  them  lived,  and  to  go  to  work.  A 
man  whom  they  met  on  the  train  told 
them  it  was  easier  to  get  work  in  New 
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York  and  directed  them  to  a  furnished 
room  house  in  Harlem.  They  did  not 
have  much  money  and  he  offered  to  pay 
the  rent  The  woman  who  occupied  the 
basement  was  friendly  to  them,  invited 
them  to  eat  with  her,  and  introduced  her 
friends  who  came  to  drink  and  to  play 
cards  at  night.  Another  seventeen-year- 
old  girl  had  run  away  from  her  good 
home  in  the  Bronx  and  had  also  sought 
refuge  with  this  dangerous  woman.  The 
charge  against  the  woman  for  keeping 
a  disorderly  house  was  dismissed  when 
the  case  came  up  in  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  and  the  girls  were  allowed  to 
remain  at  Waverley  House  as  witnesses 
against  the  man  who  was  charged  with 
abduction  of  the  seventeen-year-old  girl. 

Officers  were  informed  that  a  man  of 
notoriously  bad  character  had  brought  a 
young  woman  to  the  city.  They  had  seen 
her  enter  a  bad  furnished  room  house 
with  him  and  they  judged  her  to  be  a 
country  girl.  In  the  court  she  told  how 
she  had  been  sold  into  a  disorderly  house 
in  Albany  for  twenty-five  dollars  and 
how  she  had  tried  to  get  away  from  it. 
She  had  written  to  this  man  whom  she 
had  known  in  Jersey  City  and  he  had 
told  her  he  was  working  and  offered  her 
a  home,  if  she  came  to  live  with  him. 
She  had  brought  with  her  ten  dollars  and 
he  had  taken  that  from  her.  He  admit- 
ted that  he  was  "bluffing"  and  that  he  had 
no  work.  He  expected  her  to  earn  the 
money  and  suggested  that  she  go  on  the 
streets.  There  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  convict  the  man,  even  though  the  ten 
dollars  had  been  earned  by  prostitution. 
The  girl  was  discharged  and  as  soon  as 
we  were  able  to  communicate  with  her 
relatives  in  New  Jersey,  she  returned  to 
them. 

The  "cadets"  who  live  on  the  proceeds 
of  prostitution  are  responsible  for  much 
of  the  tremendous  wreckage  of  human 
life  that  we  learn  of  in  the  courts.  These 
are  the  men  whom  we  must  convict  if  we 
are  to  help  the  girls  and  prevent  others 
from  entering  a  life  of  shame.  Three 
were  sentenced  during  this  two-week 
period  to  six  months  in  the  Workhouse, 
three  others  were  discharged  for  lack  of 
corroborative  evidence  and  two  against 


whom  girls  were  willing  to  testify,  were 
not  arrested. 

A  girl,  nineteen  years  of  age,  told  me 
her  story:  "My  father  beat  my  mother 
and  I  was  sent  to  a  home.  I  heard  moth- 
er was  dead,  but  I  never  knew.  They 
left  me  out  to  work  from  the  home  when 
I  was  fifteen  and  I  never  seen  her  since. 
There  was  ten  in  the  family  and  the  work 
was  hard.  Then  I  took  care  of  two  chil- 
dren and  helped  the  lady  with  the  jani- 
tress  work.  They  gave  me  four  dollars 
a  month.  I  thought  I'd  rather  go  to  a 
factory  and  went  to  packing  cigarettes. 
Yes,  he  married  me.  I  ran  away  with 
him  when  I  was  sixteen  and  I've  been  on 
the  streets  for  him  ever  since.  I  didn't 
know  nothing  about  that  life  till  he  show- 
ed me.  He  beat  me  so  I  used  to  leave 
him,  and  go  to  my  aunt.  Then  he'd  beg 
me  and  promise  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
me  if  I'd  try  him  again.  The  last  night 
I  was  out  for  him  I  gave  him  twenty-five 
dollars  and  even  then  he's  not  satisfied. 
I  don't  care  what  happens  now.  I'm  glad 
I  told  you  the  truth." 

We  learned  where  the  man  was  living, 
had  him  arrested,  and  the  girl  made  the 
statement  against  him.  Her  uncle  and 
aunt  were  summoned  and  they  testified 
that  the  Italian  husband  had  admitted  to 
them  that  he  had  sent  the  girl  to  the 
streets.  It  only  remained  for  the  judge 
to  commit  the  man  for  six  months  to  the 
Workhouse. 

When  Bertha  was  arraigned  in  court 
she  claimed  she  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  had  never  been  arrested  before  or 
in  any  institution,  that  her  parents  were 
dead  and  she  had  no  relatives  or  friends. 
Later  when  she  decided  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  her  story  was  investigated,  I  learned 
she  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  a  fa- 
ther, mother,  four  sisters  and  a  brother  in 
New  York;  that  she  had  been  arrested 
before  and  sent  to  an  institution.  After 
leaving  the  institution,  a  "cadet"  had 
sent  her  to  the  streets  and  for  six 
weeks  before  her  arrest  she  had  been  so- 
liciting. She  told  how  he  had  followed 
her  in  the  streets  and  refused  to  admit 
her  to  the  room  unless  she  slipped 
ten  dollars  under  the  door  each  night 
"Even  us  girls  in  the  restaurant  said  how 
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mean  he  treated  Bertha,  and  felt  sorry 
for  her",  said  another  g^rl  who  had  taken 
pity  on  her.  "I  coulchi't  see  her  go  that 
way  and  I  gave  her  some  of  my  clothes 
to  wear.  The  coat  and  skirt  she  has  on 
now  belong  to  me." 

"He  threatened  to  put  a  bullet  through 
me  or  to  cut  my  face  if  I  told  and  I  didn't 
dare  to  tell,"  said  Bertha,  as  she  confid- 
ed in  me.  Salvatore  heard  I  had  been 
to  the  house  where  they  lived  and  the 
g^rls  had  told  him  I  was  anxious  to  see 
him.  He  did  not  want  to  venture  into 
the  court  room,  but  sent  a  messenger  to 
tell  me  he  wished  to  speak  with  me  at 
the  side  entrance  of  the  court.  I  listened 
to  his  story  and  invited  him  to  come  into 
the  office  while  we  talked  it  over.  While 
he  was  assuring  me  he  was  a  steady 
worker  and  never  took  a  cent  from  any 
girl,  I  led  the  way  to  the  court  room,  and 
before  he  realized  what  was  happening 
he  was  a  prisoner  before  the  bar.  The 
evidence  was  sufficient  to  convict  and  he 
too  is  serving  a  six  months'  sentence. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  induce  a  girl  to 
make  the  statement  against  the  man,  and 
not  until  she  feels  that  we  are  willing  to 
stand  by  her  and  protect  her  will  she  do 
this.  She  fears  also  the  consequences  if 
the  man  i«  discharged  and  declares  that 
her  life  will  not  be  safe  if  he  learns  where 
she  is  working.  Even  when  the  girl  is 
willing  to  make  the  statement  it  is  often 
impossible  to  find  the  man,  for  some- 
times he  has  learned  that  she  is  "going 
against"  him  and  he  keeps  in  hiding. 
Then  there  must  be  the  corroborative  evi- 
dence which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
if  a  conviction  is  had,  it  is  only  for  six 
months  at  the  Workhouse.  The  crime 
should  be  punishable  by  a  more  severe 
sentence  and  a  greater  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  this  class  of  offenders  to 
justice. 

Much  is  being  done  to  help  the  unfor- 
tunate girls  and  women  of  the  city  who 
offend  against  the  law,  but  not  nearly 
enough. 

The  prison  at  Jefferson  Market  is  not 
adequate  or  suitable  for  cairing  for  all 
women  held  for  examination,  and  for 
commitment  to  institutions.  The  open- 
ing of  Waverley  House  has  been  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.     It  has  shown  that 


girls  and  women  may  be  helped  the  more 
if  held  for  one  or  two  days  in  a  different 
environment  while  careful  investigation 
is  being  made  to  learn  if  their  stories  are 
true.  It  has  shown  the  need  of  a  deten- 
tion home  in  close  proximity  to  the  Night 
Court,  where  a  larger  number  of  women 
may  be  received  under  commitment  for 
the  short  period  of  investigation. 

To  make  the  necessary  and  most  use- 
ful investigations,  as  well  as  to  care  for 
probationers,  later,  a  corps  of  probation 
officers  would  be  essential,  organized  so 
as  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. 

The  finger  print  system  of  identifica- 
tion used  in  one  station  house  last  year  for 
a  period  of  six  months  with  most  excel- 
lent results,  should  be  installed  in  this 
house  of  detention  in  order  that  the  judge 
may  have  definite  knowledge  of  previous 
arrests  and  convictions  of  prisoners  when 
he  imposes  sentence,  also  so  that  if  length 
of  sentence  depends  in  any  way  on  the 
number  of  convictions,  justice  may  be 
done. 

Were  it  possible  to  secure  medical  ex- 
amination of  prisoners  and  for  the  judge 
to  have  a  doctor's  certificate  before  him, 
his  decision  could  be  all  the  more  wise 
and  merciful. 

Then  there  should  be  more  uniformity 
in  the  sentence  imposed  by  different  mag- 
istrates. It  should  not  be  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  chance,  dependent  on  what  magis- 
trate is  sitting,  that  a  girl  is  fined  two 
dollars  instead  of  being  committed  to  an 
institution. 

If  it  is  the  first  offence  of  a  girl  and 
she  is  willing  and  able  to  go  to  work,  we 
should  give  her  the  benefit  of  probation. 
She  may  go  to  Waverley  House  if  she 
has  no  home  or  wishes  to  escape  from  her 
wretched  companions,  and  may  remain 
until  a  good  position  is  found  and  suitable 
clothing  provided  for  her  to  go  to  work. 

If  a  girl  fails  on  probation  or  if  she 
needs  more  moral  and  industrial  training 
or  medical  care  and  treatment,  she  should 
enter  a  hospital  training  school  which 
should  be  establi^ed  by  the  city  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  women. 

The  coming  of  the  Night  Court  in  New 
York  city,  through  the  efforts  of  Judge 
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Charles  S.  Whitman,  has  practically  done 
away  w*  he  professional  bondsman  evil 
in  the  station  house,  has  granted  the  pris- 
oner speedy,  justice  and  hafe  cut  off  some 
of  the  avenues  of  graft.  It  has  at  the 
same  time,  by  bringing  together  in  one 
court  nearly  all  the  women  arrested  for 
prostitution  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 


caused  us  to  realize  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing out  a  more  rational  method  of  deal- 
ing with  offenders,  has  given  us  a  new 
conception  of  the  enormity  of  the  social 
evil  in  our  community,  and  has  shown  us 
that  more  must  be  done  to  cut  off  the 
sources  of  supply  whence  come  recruits 
to  the  ranks  of  vice. 


PITTSBURGH  CONFERENCE  ON  DEPEND- 
ENT CHILDREN 


The  first  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, which  met  in  response  to  a  call  is- 
sued through  the  Pittsburgh  Associated 
Charities,  was  notable  for  the  size  and 
representative  character  of  the  attend- 
ance and  the  broad  and  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  the  delegates.  As  a  result  of  it  a  per- 
manent Pennsylvania  conference  of  chari- 
ties and  correction  is  likely  to  be  estab- 
lished. Francis  J.  Torrance,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  announced 
that  he  and  his  board  stood  ready  to  take 
the  initiative  in  making  the  conference 
the  starting  point  for  a  state  organization 
and  to  this  there  was  hearty  assent.  The 
meeting  furnished  new  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  representative  cen- 
tral council  of  the  Pittsburgh  Associated 
Charities.  Through  it  eighty-three  asso- 
ciations and  individuals  interested  in 
child-caring  sent  out  invitations  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  directors  of  chil- 
dren's institutions  and  societies,  but  to 
the  matrons  and  caretakers  individually, 
and  they  responded  in  large  numbers. 
Almost  one  thousand  persons  registered 
and  most  of  these  were  delegates  repre- 
senting every  kind  of  civic  and  charitable 
organization. 

There  were  two  unique  and  particular- 
ly interesting  features.  One  was  an  in- 
formal luncheon  served  each  day,  which 
gave  opportunity  for  extemporary 
speeches  and  expressions  of  personal 
opinion  which  proved  to  be  the  most 
entertaining  part  of  the  conference.  The 
other  was  an  object  lesson  in  art  educa- 
tion presented  by  the  Pittsburgh  public 
schools.  Twenty-eight  children  of  vari- 
ous  ages   were   chosen   without   notice 


from  different  grades  of  six  schools  in 
the  congested  districts.  They  sat  at  long 
tables  in  the  exhibition  room  sketching, 
modeling  from  life,  designing  book  cov- 
ers, weaving,  making  baskets  and  the 
like.  The  progress  of  the  children  was 
illustrated  both  by  samples  of  work  on 
exhibition  and  by  classroom  work  per- 
formed on  the  spot.  R.  R.  Reeder,  su- 
perintendent of  the  New  York  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Hastings-on-Hudson,  declared 
the  work  "not  only  high  grade,  but 
ideal." 

The  call  for  the  conference  recited  the 
growing  interest  in  the  care  of  dependent 
children  which  culminated  in  the  White 
House  Conference  in  January.  This  in- 
terest and  the  extent  of  the  work  done 
for  dependent  children  in  Pittsburgh 
made  it  seem  "desirable  that  in  some  way 
the  various  forces  for  child-caring  in  this 
district  should  come  together  in  confer- 
ence for  better  acquaintance  with  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  local  problems  in 
question  and  better  knowledge  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done." 

Three  full  days  were  spent  in  confer- 
ence and  all  fears  that  the  later  sessions 
would  drag  were  dispelled  by  the  increas- 
ing interest  and  attendance. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
of  the  first  day  consisted  chiefly  of  five 
minute  talks  and  informal  discussion 
grouped  around  the  general  subject  of 
methods  and  agencies  in  placing  depend- 
ent children  in  family  homes.  The  after- 
noon session  was  led  by  Edwin  D.  Solen- 
berger,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Philadelphia, 
His  address  included  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  are  children  now  in 
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institutions  who  might  better  be  returned 
to  their  own  homes  or  placed  in  foster 
homes;  how  to  detect  and  handle  such 
cases ;  the  proper  relations  between  insti- 
tutional and  child-caring  work,  both  his- 
torically and  at  the  present ;  how  far  the 
methods  of  Massachusetts  are  applicable 
in  Pittsburgh  and  whether  the  indenture 
system  should  be  preserved.     The  ses- 
sion was  characterized  by  a  quick  inter- 
change of  points  between  representatives 
of  different  types  of  organization  and  by 
the  eager  inquiries  of  the  delegates  who 
seemed  bent  upon  getting  at  the  heart  of 
the  question.    At  this  meeting  there  was 
a  noticeable  relaxation  of  a  certain  em- 
barrassment visible  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion and  indeed  from  that  time  forward 
there  was  a  steady  increase  of  mutual 
imderstanding  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

In  the  evening  Charles  W.  Birtwell, 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Children's  Aid 
Society,  gave  a  stirring  address  on  the 
himian  aspects  of  child-placing.  Among 
other  topics  he  discussed  to  what  extent, 
by  what  means,  and  with  what  safe- 
g^uards  dependent  children  may  be  placed 
in  private  family  homes ;  the  essentials  of 
investigation  and  subsequent  supervision 
of  such  homes,  and  to  what  extent  pay- 
ment should  be  made. 

The  general  subject  for  the  second  day 
was  institutional  care.  Five  minute  in- 
formal talks  again  took  up  the  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Martha  P. 
Falconer,  superintendent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Girls'  House  of  Refuge,  discussed 
the  standards  for  such  an  institution ;  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  congre- 
gate and  cottage  systems;  the  essentials 
of  grammar  school  work  for  institutional 
children ;  the  relations  between  the  school 
work  in  institutions  and  in  the  public 
schools ;  and  institutional  industrial  train- 
ing", particularly  in  its  relation  to  utiliz- 
ing the  routine  work  of  the  institution 
itself  as  training  for  boys  and  girls.  Mrs. 
Falconer  held  up  a  high  standard.  She 
emphasized  the  need  for  adapting  insti- 
tution to  child  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
established  rules  and  traditions.  Her  ad- 
dress was  followed  by  a  vigorous  and 
sustained  discussion  by  local  specialists 
in  institutional  and  educational  work. 


In  the  evening  Dr.  Reeder  talked  of 
administration  with  special  reference  to 
cottage  and  congregate  systems.  Among 
his  topics  were:  Whether  or  not  the  law 
should  altogether  forbid  the  custody  of 
children  in  almshouses;  how  to  detect 
subnormal  and  defective  children;  what 
provision  should  be  made  for  medical  in- 
spection, general  hygiene,  social  prophy- 
laxis, dental  care;  whether  a  clinic  for 
atypical  children  should  be  established 
and  how  to  provide  for  the  detection  and 
segregation  of  those  with  tuberculosis. 
His  jiddress  was  full  of  characteristic 
humor  and  interest  and  it  was  closely 
followed.  Local  medical  experts  took 
part  in  the  debate.  Dr.  J.  M.  Murdoch, 
superintendent  of  the  State  Institution 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Polk,  bringing 
out  the  need  for  a  clinic  for  atypical  chil- 
dren. It  was  at  this  session  that  Mr. 
Torrance  made  his  announcement  re- 
garding the  organization  of  a  state  con- 
ference of  charities  and  correction.  The 
subject  was  so  thoroughly  presented  in 
the  meeting  that  everyone  went  away 
with  a  definite  program  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  subject  for  the  final  day  was  the 
proper  classifications,  training  and  duties 
of  workers  in  institutional  and  child 
placing  work.  Interest  in  the  sessions 
developed  proportionately  to  the  growing 
attendance  and  came  to  a  climax  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  when  a  notable 
group  of  speakers  including  Alexander 
Johnson,  Mr.  Solenberger,  Hastings  H. 
Hart,  W.  H.  A.  Mills  and  Allen  T.  Bums 
came  forward  one  after  another  in  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  plan  to  centralize 
information  in  order  to  insure  efficient 
work  for  dependent  children.  This 
theme  ran  through  the  addresses  both 
afternoon  and  evening.  The  best 
methods  of  co-operation  between  insti- 
tutions and  the  associated  charities  were 
considered  earnestly  from  different  view- 
points. Mr.  Burns  struck  a  new  note 
in  a  plea  for  trained  managers  as  well 
as  for  trained  subordinates  in  child- 
caring  agencies.  Dr.  Hart,  in  charge  of 
the  Children's  Department  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  discussed  how  a 
dependent  child  may  be  fitted  into  the 
charitable  or  correctional  scheme  of  treat- 
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ment  of  other  members  of  the  sapie 
family;  how  to  secure  adequate  co- 
operation among  all  child-caring  agencies 
in  Greater  Pittsburgh,  the  form  of  rec- 
ords, and  the  need  for  a  central  registra- 
tion system;  whether  or  not  investiga- 
tions should  be  made  by  a  central  agency. 
Dr.  Hart  and  Alexander  Johnson,  secre- 
tar>'  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  who  followed  him  in 
the  evening,  carried  the  conference  to  an 
enthusiastic  close.  Mr.  Johnson  consid- 
ered what  constitutes  training  for  child- 
caring  work;  in  what  positions  training 
is  necessary;  what  constitute  the  essen- 
tials of  adequate  investigation;  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  child  should  be 
taken  from  its  home ;  by  what  efforts  and 
under  what  circumstances  it  should  be 
returned ;  to  what  extent  and  how  the  in- 
stitution or  the  agency  should  keep  in 
touch  with  the  home  and  the  relatives. 

As  a  definite  and  positive  result  of  the 
conference  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  asking  the  chairman  to  call  a 
meeting  at  an  early  date  at  which  one  del- 
egate from  each  organization  represented 
may  consider  the  question  of  developing 
a  bureau  through  which  all  children's 
agencies  and  institutions  in  the  city  may 
co-operate.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
conference  will  result  in  increased  co- 
operation between  all  the  charities  work- 
ing in  behalf  of  children  and  in  the  use 
of  a  central  registration  bureau. 

Rev.  Riley  M.  Little,  president  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  was  permanent 
chairman  of  the  conference;  Charles  F. 
Weller,  secretary,  and  Miss  Florence  L. 
Lattimore,  assistant  secretary. 

The  following  signed  the  call  for  the 
conference : 

Allegheny  County  Child  Labor  Association, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Dorsey  lams,  chairman  Legisla- 
tive Committee;  Allegheny  Day  Nursery 
and  Temporary  Home  for  Children,  Mrs.  M. 
D.  Anderson;  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Poor,  Mrs.  Frank  T.  McCllntock, 
president;  Avery  College  Training  School,  J. 
D.  Mahoney,  treasurer. 

Blssell,  Mrs.  Frank  S.;  Elizabeth  A.  Brad- 
ley, Children's  Home,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Utley;  Buf- 
fington,  Judge  Joseph. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Harrison 
W.  Craver,  librarian;  Carnegie  Technical 
Schools,  Arthur  A.  Hammerschlag,  director; 


Mrs.  Paschall  Carr,  Catholic  Lyceum,  Rev. 
O'ConnoU,  director;  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Allegheny  County,  Mrs.  George  B.  Moore,  sec- 
retary; Children's  Aid  Society  of  Western 
PennsylYUila,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Sowers,  president; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  McLean,  secretary;  Civic  Club  of 
Allegheny  County,  W.  M.  Kennedy,  presi- 
dent; Miss  H.  M.  Dermitt,  secretary;  Colum- 
bian Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Mrs.  Enoch 
Rauh,  president;  Columbian  School  and  Set- 
tlement, Mrs.  A.  Leo  Weil,  president.  Miss 
Minnie  AfTelder,  secretary;  Consumers* 
League  of  Allegheny  County,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Askin. 

Davis  Temporary  Orphan  Home  and  Day 
Nursery  for  Colored  Children,  Mrs.  George 
W.  Cole;  Day  Nursery,  of  1104  Sheffield 
street,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Ingram,  president. 

Eugenics  Section,  Academy  of  Science  and 
Art  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Rhoades,  president 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Guthrie;  J.  M. 
Gusky,' Orphanage  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.  Josiah  Cohen,  president 

Charles  W.  Houston,  secretary  Pennsyl- 
vania Reform  School;  Holy  Family  Orphan 
Asylum,  Emsworth,  Pa.,  Rev.  Caesar  Lania- 
cewski,  superior;  Home  fcrr  Colored  Chil- 
dren. Miss  Jcannette  C.  Kennedy. 

Industrial  Home,  Oakdale,  Pa.,  John  W. 
Cleland,  superintendent;  Industrial  Home 
for  Crippled  Children,  Mrs.  Alex.  M.  Speer. 
president.  Rev.  Lyman  Mevis,  superintend- 
ent. 

Juvenile  Court  of  Allegheny  County.  Miss 
Irene  Cowan,  chief  probation  officer;  Juven- 
ile Court  Aid  Society,  Miss  Nannie  Oppen- 
helmer,  probation  officer. 

Kay,  James  I. 

Legal  Aid  Society  of  Pittsburgh,  William 
A.  Wilson;  Levy,  Rabbi  J.  Leonard,  D.  D.; 
Lutheran  Inner-Mission,  Rev.  A.  J.  D.  Haupt 

Marguerite  Circle  of  King's  Daughters. 
Miss  Smythe,  president;  Mrs.  Jas.  F.  Chal- 
11  nor,  secretary. 

Nelson,  Miss  Evaline  W.,  worker  for  Arch 
Street  M.  E.  Church. 

Oakland  Day  Nursery,  Miss  Mary  McKee. 
president. 

Park,  Miss  Eleanor;  Pennsylvania  Reform 
School,  Morganza,  Pa.,  W.  F.  Penn,  superin- 
tendent; Mrs.  Ormsby  Phillips;  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  Home  for  the  liViendless.  Miss 
Louisa  D.  Speer,  president;  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  Milk  and  Ice  Association,  Dr. 
Amelia  A.  Dranga,  medical  director;  Mrs. 
Florence  R.  Wade,  secretary;  Pittsburgh 
Home  for  Babies,  Mrs.  Henry  Finkelpearl, 
secretary;  Pittsburgh  Hospital  for  Children, 
Mrs.  George  W.  .Guthrie,  president;  Pitts- 
burgh Playground  Association,  Miss  Beulah 
Kennard,  president;  Protestant  Home  for 
Boys,  Mrs.  Clarence  Petti t,  president,  W.  W. 
Morton,  superintendent;  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum,  Mrs.  Letitia  Holmes,  president;  Mrs. 
George  B.  Logan,  treasurer. 

Salvation  Army,  Major  David  E.  Dunham; 
Sewickley  Fresh  Air  Home,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Laughlin,  president;  Mrs.  Robert  Wardrop, 
secretary;    Sisters   of   the   Good    Shepherd. 
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Troy  Hill;  State  Institution  for  Feeble 
Minded,  Polk,  Pa.,  Dr.  J.  M.  Murdock,  super- 
intendent; St  Augustine's  Episcopal  Church, 
Rev.  Scott  Wood,  rector;  St  Joseph's  Orphan 
Asylum,  Rey.  Louis  F.  Woelfel,  president; 
Rev.  C.  J.  Wiesmann,  superintendent;  St. 
Joseph's  Protectory  for  Homeless  Boys, 
Father  J.  E.  Rockliff;  St.  Paul's  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Idlewood,  Pa.,  Father  Lynch. 

Thaw,  Mrs.  William,  Jr. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Chancellor  Sam- 
uel B.  McCormick. 


Volunteers  of  America,  Capt.  C.  F.  Wil- 
liams. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  A.  H. 
Childs,  secretary,  pro  tern.;  Whitehead, 
Bishop  Cortlandt;  Woods  Run  Industrial 
House,  J.  M.  Jones,  president;  John  D. 
Strain,  head  resident;  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  H.  Kirke  Porter, 
president 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
Mrs.  John  6.  Holmes,  president 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


The  trouble  with  our  farm  laborers  is  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  farm,  and  the  rea- 
son for  their  ignorance  is  that  opportunity  is 
not  given  them  to  learn.  Consequently  the 
country  is  not  holding  the  men  who  ought 
to  be  there  and  the  city  is  crowding  them 
away  in  congested  districts  where  low  wages 
and  disease  are  doing  their  worst. 

George  T.  Powell,  president  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experts  Association,  gives  this  as  his 
opinion  in  a  communication  to  the  New 
York  Times.  He  says  that  in  Ghent,  New 
Yor£,  where  he  used  to  live,  he  has  seen 
one  hundred  carloads  of  potatoes  shipped  to 
the  New  York  market  in  one  year.  Recently 
western  potatoes  have  been  sent  to  this 
same  town  for  home  consumption.  "The 
great  need  of  our  times  is  more  enlightened 
work  upon  our  farms  and  in  market  garden- 
ing, more  intelligent  labor  with  which  these 
products  may  be  grown  in  very  greatly  in- 
creased quantity  and  at  reduced  cost.  .  . 
With  the  right  kind  of  educational  work 
given  in  a  large  agricultural  demonstration 
school  farm  of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred 
acres,  the  entire  production  of  the  farms 
for  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  from  New 
York  city  could  be  doubled  inside  of  five 
years,  which  would  greatly  benefit  the  gen- 
eral business  of  New  York  and  every  trans- 
portation line  running  through  these  farm- 
ing districts." 

Mr.  Powell  believes  that  business  men  of 
New  York  could  make  no  better  contribu- 
tion than  to  equip  Columbia  University  with 
a  proposed  two  million  dollar  fund  with 
which  a  branch  of  instruction  in  scientific 
teaching  combined  with  a  most  thorough 
practical  training  in  agriculture  could  be 
given. 


Street  car  advertising,  posters,  popular 
magazines,  daily  newspapers  and  technical 
Journals  are  all  preaching  good  health  in 
one  way  or  anoUjer.  EUther  directly  through 
signed  and  editorial  articles,  or  indirectly 
through  advertisements,  disease  and  its  pre- 
Tentlon  are  getting  their  full  share  of  atten- 
tion. Among  the  attractive  advertising  fold- 
ers of  'this  nature  is  the  Carbona  Products 
Company's  pamphlet — ^From  Cellar  to  Garret 


"A  textbook  of  household  science,"  the  book  is 
called,  and  a  well  known  list  of  contributors 
have  written  about  the  care  of  cellar  and 
laundry,  kitchen  and  dining  room,  floor  cov- 
ers and  draperies,  bedroom,  sickroom  and 
patient  It's  an  advertising  folder  on  the 
face  of  it  but,  like  much  material  of  the 
kind,  it  is  full  of  suggestive  thoughts.  Ad- 
vertisements are  certainly  playing  their 
share  in  the  modern  "health  campaign.' 


ft 


Instead  of  closing  up  shop  when  cold 
weather  and  snow  usually  drive  sports  in- 
doors, playground  directors  have  a  way  of 
making  even  the  elements  work  for  them. 
Arthur  Leland  has  devised  "snow  baseball" 
and  described  it  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Playground  Association  of  America,  which 
oddly  enough  came  from  the  press  the  week 
the  real  baseball  season  opened.  From  the 
description  it  seems  a  game  good  enough  to 
have  in  mind  all  summer  for  a  trial  when 
snow  flies  again.  With  fourteen  men  in 
diamond  and  field  there  is  a  series  of  snow- 
ball duels  on  every  base  the  minute  a  hit  is 
made.  The  game  combines  most  of  the 
features  of  baseball,  tag  and  prisoners'  base 
— enough  to  Keep  blood  tingling  on  the  cold- 
est day.  Mr.  Leland  believes  it  will  give 
as  much  opportunity  for  team  play  as  base- 
ball and  prove  a  good  antidote  for  unlawful 
snowballing. 

The  Year  Book  consists  mostly  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  second  annual  play  congress 
hela  last  September  in  New  York — a  bulky 
volume  of  almost  500  pages,  illustrated  and 

indexed. 

^    0    m 

The  report  of  the  Henry  Street  (nurses') 
Settlement,  New  York,  shows  61,869  visits 
in  homes  and  11,465  surgical  dressings — ^fig- 
ures piled  up  in  a  great,  gross  total  of  human 
pain  which  must  in  large  measure  have  gone 
uneased  except  for  Miss  Wald's  visiting 
nurses  for  whom  her  East  Side  neighbors 
"may  come  as  easily  as  the  well-to^o  when 
they  engage  a  private  nurse."  Almost  half 
the  cases  were  "reported  by  families  and 
neighbors,"  including  many  of  those  "early 
arrivals  from  Ellis  Island  who  are  filled 
with  much  distrust  of  hospitals  and  instltu- 
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tions."     Little  wonder  "the  service  is  rery 
acute/' 

The  nurses  bind  up  and  heal  and  the  set- 
tlement follows  up — befriending  its  neigh- 
bors in  a  practical  way  into  relief  society, 
hospital,  court  or  wherever  their  needs  lead. 
There  are  missionary  features  too.  "Miss 
Rogers,  who  organized  the  New  York  school 
nursing,  has  gone  on  to  Colorado  to  show 
them  how  to  do  it  there,  and  Miss  Suwo 
promises  to  introduce  our  method  of  work  to 
Japan.  Requests  come  for  help  and  advice 
in  establishing  service  like  ours  from  every- 
where, even  places  as  distant  as  Corea,  and 
there  are  many  more  good  opportunities  to 
help  nearer  home." 


COMMUNICATIONS 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  Editob: 

I  assume  that  you  do  not  expect  a  per- 
sonal reply  to  your  circular  letter  but  I  shall 
take  advantage  of  it  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  change  and  felicitate  you  upon  the 
happy  name  you  have  chosen  and  to  promise 
hearty  coK>peration  to  this  extent  at  least, 
that  I  will  within  a  short  time  send  you  in 
many  names  from  Newark  who  at  least 
ought  to  be  subscribers. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Algernon  T.  Sweeney. 


To  THE  EnrroB: 

I  have  your  letter  announcing  the  change 
of  name  of  Charities  and  Commons  to  The 
SuBVET,  and  requesting  co-operation  in  se- 
curing additional  subscribers.  I  have  been 
a  reader  of  Charities  for  years.  I  think  I 
may  say  that  it  is  one  of  my  favorite  periodi- 
cals; it  covers  a  field  of  work  in  which  I  am 
intensely  interested.  I  have  recommended 
it  repeatedly  to  school  men  and  to  other 
friends  of  mine.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  any- 
thing that  I  can  conveniently,  to  enlarge  its 
field  of  usefulness.  I  think  I  should  say, 
however,  that  I  do  not  like  the  change  in 
name.  Charities  has  come  to  have  certain 
rich  associations  and  a  certain  place  in  my 
affections  and  I  must  confess  that  I  feel 
almost  as  uncomfortable  as  1  would  feel  in 
the  loss  of  a  friend  in  noting  the  change  of 
title.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  adoption  of 
the  new  name  will  not  mean  that  The  Subvet 
will  be  as  colorless  and  purely  subjective  as 
the  word  seems  to  be  in  contrast  with  Char- 
ities. We  have  so  many  periodicals  these 
days  like  Review  of  Reviews,  The  Literary 
Digest,  The  Outlook,  World*s  Work,  etc., 
that  even  with  its  suggestive  sub-titles  I 
have  the  fear  that  The  Subvey  will  not  be 
so    suggestive    of    the    distinctive    mission 


which  I  think  Charities  has  thus  far  so  ad- 
mirably filled.  I  trust  you  will  pardon  the 
freedom  of  these  comments  and  not  take 
them  too  seriously. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  sdo 
cess  of  the  periodical. 

E*  IftACEXT. 

Supervising  Principal   Trenton   Board    of 
Education. 


JOTTINGS 


No  Change  Until  Fall. — Announcement  is 
made  that  Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond  will  not 
leave  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organiz- 
ing Charity  to  become  head  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation's  charity  organization  ex- 
tension movement,  until  October  1.  Porter 
R.  Lee  of  Buffalo  goes  to  Philadelphia  as 
Miss  Richmond's  successor  on  September  1. 

Massachusetts  State  Conference. — ^The  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Conference  of  Charities  will 
hold  its  seventh  session  in  Boston,  October 
19,  20  and  21.  The  president  is  Miss 
Zilpha  D.  Smith.  Seymour  H.  Stone  is  sec- 
retary. The  committees  and  chairmen  se- 
lected are:  The  welfare  of  the  child  in  school 
and  home,  Joseph  Lee,  member  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  Boston;  the  results  of 
child  helping  work,  David  F.  Tilley,  St  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Society,  Boston;  social  work 
with  the  sick  and  convalescent,  Mrs.  Alfred 
D.  Sheffield,  Union  Relief  Society,  Spring- 
field; hygiene  of  sex,  Charles  W.  EHiot,  LL.D., 
ex-president  of  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge; drunkenness,  Robert  A.  Woods,  trus- 
tee Foxboro  State  Hospital,  Fozboro. 

To  License  Dancing  Academies — The  New- 
comb-Graubard  bill  for  licensing  dancing 
academies  and  preventing  the  sale  of  liquor 
therein  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  and  will  shortly  come  be- 
fore Mayor  McClellan  for  his  official  ap- 
proval. 

It  behooves  all  the  friends  of  the  measure 
to  urge  its  approval  both  by  the  mayor  and 
Governor  Hughes.  When  the  bill  was  being 
considered  by  the  Senate,  it  was  slightly 
amended  by  the  injection  of  one  word, 
which,  however,  only  makes  the  definition 
clearer,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  measure  applies  exclusively  to  places 
where  dancing  is  taught  This  bill  was  the 
result  of  a  lengthy  investigation  extending 
over  almost  a  year  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Amusements  and  Vacation  Resources  of 
Working  Girls  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels.  This  committee 
drafted  the  bill  and  kept  up  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  its  introduction. 


SOCIAL   FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


DEMOCRACY  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

We  print  elsewhere  in  this  number  two  .very  interesting  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject which  we  discussed  in  this  place  a  week  ago.  Both  the  editorial  from  The 
Times  and  the  communication  from  Mr.  Howson  help  materially  to  elucidate  the 
relation  between  the  two  great  social  forces  which  Governor  Hughes  joined  in 
the  statement  which  gave  us  a  text.  We  plead  guilty  without  hesitation  and 
without  any  very  deep  twinges  of  remorse  to  the  charge  that  what  of  truth  there 
is  in  our  tribute  to  philanthropy  is  the  truth  of  prophecy,  rather  than  a  descrip- 
tion of  existing  conditions.  The  prophetic  present  tense  comes  natural  to  The 
Survey,  especially  on  this  page  where  compression  of  statement  is  perhaps  some- 
times carried  too  far.  If  to  an  entirely  disinterested  observer,  a  desirable  evolu- 
tion were  clearly  in  evidence  in  an  embryonic  stage,  We  would  be  very  apt  to 
describe  it  sympathetically  as  having  already  taken  place.  .  It  is  a  fault  for  which 
we  might  very  appropriately  be  disciplined  far  more  severely  than  in  the  language 
of  our  considerate  and  generous  critic.  We  promise  to  be  on  our  g^ard  here- 
after, and  to  give  warning,  if  we  think  of  it,  when  our  discussion  of  social  forces 
is  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  allowance,  as  fathered  by  the  wish. 

We  have  rather  more  difficulty  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  our  corre- 
spondent. Mr.  Howson's  statement  is  shrewd  in  its  analysis  and  in  excellent 
spirit.  As  it  leads,  however,  to  a  conclusion  opposite  to  our  own  it  is  obviously 
our  duty  to  set  forth  again  our  conception  of  the  function  of  philanthropy  and 
the  reason  for  the  divergence. 

The  nature  of  the  difference  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  Mr.  Howson's  own 
explanation  of  the  meaning  which  he  attaches  to  philanthropy.  It  refers  "to  acts 
of  private  individuals,"  excludes  anything  which  anyone  would  call  "socialistic," 
is  represented  by  the  "noted  philanthropist"  called  "blessed"  by  the  newspapers 
at  his  death,  proceeds  from  an  "overfull  pocketbook"  rather  than  a  "full  heart," 
finds  its  special  field  of  usefulness  in  picking  up  the  "bits  left  by  the  rude  move- 
ments of  democracy,"  has  no  power  to  prevent  damage,  but  only  to  repair,  which 
is  its  "primary  object,"  and  "in  most  cases"  its  end. 

Philanthropy,  thus  limited  and  circumscribed,  would  certainly  be  a  "stop 
gap"  for,  and  not  a  safeguard  of,  a  real  democracy.  It  would  also  cease  to  attract 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  even  now,  with  genuine  enthusiasm,  with  real 
sacrifice  of  time  even  when  gifts  of  money  involve  no  great  sacrifice,  with  evident 
concern  for  the  effects  of  their  gifts,  suppose  themselves  to  be  taking  part  in 
constructive  philanthropic  enterprises.     They  have  no  desire  to  be  hailed  as 
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philanthropists,  before  or  after  death ;  but  they  have,  if  we  at  all  understand  their 
spirit,  a  very  strong  desire  to  achieve  real  benefits,  to  lighten  heavy  burdens,  to 
conserve  not  only  life  but  health  and  vigor,  to  make  men  stronger  rather  than 
more  comfortable,  to  awaken  ambition  and  to  give  it  scope,  to  eradicate  the  causes 
of  human  misery  and  failure.  Perhaps  we  should  at  this  point  give  the  promised 
warning,  that  gifts  of  this  high  character  are  not  yet  the  rule,  at  least  not  the 
universal  rule.  But  they  are  by  no  means  exceptional.  Every  important  philan- 
thropic enterprise,  and  many  that  are  modest  in  their  scope,  have  some  such  con- 
tributors enrolled.  In  so  far  as  any  enterprise  is  supported  in  this  spirit,  it  is 
likely  also  to  be  conducted  in  this  spirit.  There  is  therefore  a  much  closer  rela- 
tion between  the  effects  of  philanthropy  and  the  motives  of  philanthropists  than 
our  correspondent  assumes.  Any  contributor  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  desires 
to  have  his  gift  result  in  a  benefit  rather  than  injury  can  readily  make  reasonably 
certain  that  the  end  which  he  has  in  view  is  accomplished.  Whether  his  bene- 
faction be  large  enough  to  create  its  own  mechanism,  or  merged  in  others  to  be 
administered  by  institutions  already  in  existence,  it  is  easier  than  it  used  to  be  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  the  channel  through  wfiich  it  goes,  and  to  form  a  sound 
judgment  of  its  effect.  One  of  the  radical  and  wholesome  changes  in  philanthropy 
is  the  more  direct  assumption  of  responsibility  by  officers  and  agents  for  actually 
doing  what  donors  intend  shall  be  done  with  their  money.  The  modem  social 
worker  is  an  expert  but  not  an  autocrat  He  points  out  needs  and  he  co-operates 
in  doing  specific  things,  but  his  enterprises  depend  absolutely  upon  the  enlightened 
and  willing  appreciation  of  social  needs  by  those  who  have  the  financial  resources 
to  meet  them. 

We  differ  from  our  correspondent  also  in  not  sharing  his  evident  preference 
for  public  over  private  philanthropy.  The  latter  may  be  quite  as  constructive, 
quite  as  preventive,  quite  as  democratic,  quite  as  social,  as  legislation  or  public 
administration  at  their  best.  In  the  neighborly  as  in  the  political  relation  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  spirit,  the  motive  and  the  intelligent  choice  of  means. 
Help  given  privately  may  either  repair  damage  or  prevent  it  according  to  circum- 
stances. Personal  counsel  regarding  the  injurious  effects  of  certain  kinds  of  work, 
or  work  at  certain  times,  may  help  a  working  woman  quite  as  much  as  a  statutor)' 
prohibition  against  working.  Charitable  assistance  may  obviate  the  need  of  work- 
ing at  the  wrong  time  in  an  individual  instance  as  well  as  a  state  pension. 
Whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  preferable  may  be  a  debatable  question,  but  it 
cannot  be  decided  a  priori,  on  the  ground  that  one  is  preventive  and  the  other 
only  reparative. 

True  there  is  as  yet  no  perfect  democracy  and  no  pure  philanthropy,  and 
we  endorse  unqualifiedly  what  our  correspondent  writes,  that  democracy  is  a  most 
trustworthy  safeguard  against  the  sentimental  degeneration  of  philanthropy.  If 
aristocratic  and  plutocratic  philanthropy  represents  certain  rather  low  levels  in 
the  development  of  the  social  spirit,  a  democratic  philanthropy  represents  a  higher 
level.    The  antidote  for  Scrooge  is  democracy. 


THE  COMMON   WELFARE 


EMPLOYERS  AGAINST 
SALARY  LOAN  ABUSES 

The  investigation  of  salary  and  chat- 
tel loans  undertaken  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  bearing  fruit 
after  one  month's  inquiry.  The  special 
committee  in  charge  has  collected  a  mass 
oi  information,  covering  many  cases 
brought  to  its  attention  in  various  ways 
including  advertisements  asking  those 
who  had  had  dealings  with  the  companies 
to  communicate  with  the  committee. 
Conditions,  methods,  rates — the  extor- 
tion and  browbeating  found  in  Pitts- 
burgh— are  familiar  in  almost  every  city. 
Some  of  the  cases  have  been  referred  to 
the  Legal  Aid  Society,  which  has  long 
experience  of  the  "loan  shark"  and  his 
wavs. 

Pittsburgh  has  a  unique  condition, 
however,  in  the  attitude  of  its  business 
men.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  and  high  railroad  of- 
ficials are  ready  to  fight  the  loan  com- 
panies— that  some  of  them,  in  fact,  have 
consistently  done  so.  A  letter  sent  to 
every  large  employer  of  labor  in  Pitts- 
burgh brought  interesting  replies.  A 
manufacturer  of  machinists'  and  railroad 
supplies  has  refused  to  acknowlege  claims 
for  assignment  of  wages.  One  of  the 
leading  steel  companies  writes  that  "it 
has  always  been  our  practice  to  fight  these 
institutions,  and  in  all  instances  that  have 
C(jme  before  us  where  a  settlement  has 
been  made,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a 
strictly  six  per  cent  basis.  Our  effort 
has  always  been  to  give  the  people  in 
this  line  of  business  to  understand  that 
they  could  not  conduct  their  business 
with  our  employes  with  profit  to  them- 
selves, and  every  case  that  has  come  to 
our  attention  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  attorney."  Another  employer  in 
the  steel  industry  recently  had  three  de- 
mands for  wages  of  borrowers  on  salary. 
He  took  the  position  that  there  is  no  law 
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in  Pennsylvania  permitting  a  garnishee 
for  any  debts  but  board  bills.  The  result 
was  "we  have  heard  nothing  from  them 
for  some  time."  The  treasurer  of  a  rail- 
road company  says,  "We  never  honor  the 
assignments  and  no  suits  have  ever  been 
brought."  This  attitude  on  the  part  of 
large  employers  of  labor  needs  only  to 
be  organized  and  made  general  to  knock 
the  props  out  from  under  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  salary  loan  business,  for  if 
the  employer  protects  his  men  the  loan 
companies  cannot  drive  usurious  bar- 
gains as  the  price  of  secrecy. 

There  is  promise  of  improvement  from 
another  source  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature  and  now  before  Gov- 
ernor Stuart  for  approval.  It  is  based 
on  the  Massachusetts  law  which  has 
found  publicity  in  loan  transactions  an 
effective  curb  on  abuses.  The  bill  re- 
quires loan  companies  to  hold  a  license 
from  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  to  record  all  assignments 
with  him.  More  than  that,  an  assign- 
ment of  wages  is  invalid  unless  signed  by 
the  employer  and  by  the  wife  if  the  bor- 
rower is  a  married  man,  as  a  large  ma- 
jority of  borrowers  are. 

NEW  PENNSYLVANIA   LAWS 
FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Pennsylvania's  two  child  labor  bills, 
just  signed  by  Governor  Stuart,  are  re- 
garded as  a  great  advance  by  those  who 
for  four  years  have  been  at  work  on  bet- 
ter laws  for  the  50,000  working  children 
of  the  state.  These  bills,  covering 
breaker  boys  as  well  as  children  who 
work  in  factories  and  stores,  were  passed 
in  practically  the  form  outlined  in  these 
columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  friends  of 
the  children  losing  only  one  of  the  impor- 
tant points  for  w'hich  they  stood.  The 
glass  industry,  by  an  exception  carefully 
worded  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  unconsti- 
tutionality, is  allowed  to  employ  fourteen 
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or  fifteen-year-old  boys  at  night.  A  full 
account  of  this  unusually  interesting  cam- 
paign is  promised  for  a  later  issue  at  the 
finish  of  the  fight  which  the  State  Child 
Labor  Association  is  waging  to  displace 
the  present  chief  factory  inspector  by 
one  who  at  least  is  not  violently  hostile 
to  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  as  the 
ofHcial  reports  of  the  present  incumbent 
show  him  to  be. 

The  new  laws  include  a  measure  of 
protection  for  women  and  girls,  in  lieu 
of  the  special  bill  drawn  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Consumers'  League,  which  died 
in  committee.  The  bill  which  failed  pro- 
posed to  limit  women's  work  to  ten  hours 
a  day  and  fifty-eight  hours  a  week,  abol- 
ish work  after  ten  p.  m.  for  girls  under 
eighteen  and  establish  a  minimum  noon 
rest  period  of  forty-five  minutes.  The 
provisions  passed  in  the  child  labor  bills 
were  the  same  as  these  except  that  the 
ten-hour  day  and  fifty-eight-hour  week 
were  established  only  for  girls  under 
eighteen — older  women  must  look  out  for 
themselves.  Practically  all  industries*  are 
covered. 

The  Pennsylvania  factory  act  of  1905 
provided  a  twelve-hour  day  and  sixty- 
hour  week  for  women  and  children  and 
contained  no  regulation  for  night  work 
of  girls  beyond  their  sixteenth  birthday. 
But  it  had  been  inoperative  in  Philadel- 
phia since  December,  1908,  through  a 
judicial  decision  based  on  certain  excep- 
tions in  the  act  which  were  held  to  make 
the  entire  section  unconstitutional. 

The  Consumers'  League  bill  had  bright 
prospects  when  it  was  introduced.  The 
Department  of  Factory  Inspection  ac- 
cepted it  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
enthusiastic  backing,  but  while  the  bill 
was  in  committee  a  group  of  textile  man- 
ufacturers, all-powerful  in  that  state, 
manifested  unyielding  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  for  women. 
They  foresaw  no  injury  to  their  own 
business,  they  said — in  fact  they  declared 
that  they  would  not  be  affected  by  such  a 
law  as  their  shops  were  already  working 
less  than  fifty-eight  hours  a  week.  But 
they  stood  firmly  against  the  principle  of 
further  legislation  for  adult  women.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  offered  no  objection 
to  applying  the  fifty-eight  hour  week  and 


the  night  wprk  prohibition  to  girls  under 
eighteen — ^in  fact  they  actually  assisted 
the  Consimiers'  League  in  incorporatii^ 
these  provisions  in  the  child  labor  bill. 

'The  operation  of  the  new  act  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  One  of  two  tilings 
is  likely  to  happen.  Either  the  law  will 
prove  ineflFectivc  through  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing a  provision  based  on  an  age  limit 
which  there  is  no  way  of  establishing ;  or 
else  all  women  will  be  helped  by  enforce- 
ment of  a  regulation  designed  to  protect 
only  very  young  ones. 

Girls  under  eighteen  in  practically 
every  kind  of  employment  will  be  protect- 
ed. Those  benefited  by  the  prohibition  of 
night  work  are  chiefly  the  night-shift 
workers  in  textile  mills,  clerks  and  sales- 
women in  retail  stores,  telegraph  and 
telephone  operators,  waitresses  and  oth- 
ers in  restaurants  and  hotels.  For  all 
these  nine  o'clock  is  established  as  a  clos- 
ing hour — ^an  hour,  be  it  noted,  earlier 
than  the  one  which  the  Consumers' 
League  itself  asked  for. 

The  nine  o'clock  closing  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest  at  holiday 
time.  Already  the  question  has  been 
raised.  Will  the  big  retailers  remain  open 
after  nine  by  dismissing  all  employes  un- 
der eighteen  years,  will  they  close  at  9 
instead  of  10  o'clock,  or  will  employers 
and  factory  inspectors  find  it  "impossi- 
ble" to  discriminate  between  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not  passed 
eighteen  ? 

CAROLINE  REST 
FORMALLY  DEDICATED 

Caroline  Rest,  the  home  and  school  for 
mothers  at  Hartsdale,  New  York,  the 
gift  of  George  H.  F.  Schrader,  manu- 
facturer, inventor  and  philanthropist,  was 
formally  opened  on  May  5.  More  than 
300  persons  were  guided  about  the  hand- 
some building  and  attractive  grounds 
before  attending  the  simple  dedicatory 
exercises  held  in  the  living  room  of  the 
home,  at  which  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
presided.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  commis- 
sioner of  Public  Charities  for  New  York, 
Dr.  John  Winters  Brannan,  president  of 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  and  Rev. 


Dr.  Dennis  J.  McMahon,  director  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  spoke  on 
the  model  equipment  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Cutting  dwelt  on  Mr.  Schrader's 
deep  interest  in  the  problems  of  New 
York's  poor,  and  especially  his  sympathy 
for  the  women  who,  worn  out  with  fac- 
tory work  and  hard  household  duties,  un- 
dernourished and  ignorant  of  how  to  care 
for  themselves,  are  forced  to  return  to 
work  within  a  week  after  childbirth. 

The  home  accommodates  thirty  moth- 
ers and  twice  as  many  babies  and  young 
children.  The  work  is  supplemented  by 
a  corps  of  Caroline  Rest  nurses  in  New 
York  who  call  on  women  before  the 
birth  of  their  children  and  give  instruc- 
tion in  personal  hygiene.  Those  mothers 
who  need  further  instruction  and  rest 
are  sent  to  Hartsdale  for  stays  of  two 
to  four  weeks,  or  longer,  if  necessary. 
The  educational  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion is  as  prominent  as  the  recreative. 
Regular  courses  are  given  in  infant  and 
personal  hygiene,  cooking  and  other  de- 
partments of  home  life  in  which  the  city 
nurses  find  the  women  deficient.  Lec- 
ture and  demonstration  rooms  fitted  with 
every  convenience  are  provided. 

The  first  6oor  of  the  building  is  par- 
ticularly spacious  and  handsome.  The 
large  sun  parlor,  living  room  and  dining 
room  are  beautifully  furnished  and  the 
kitchen  and  laundry  are  models.  The 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  to  whom  Mr.  Schrader  con- 
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veyed  the  entire  Caroline  Rest  fund,  has. 
complete  charge  of  the  home. 

TRAINING  SOCIAL 
TORKERS  IN  ILLINOIS 

A  bill  is  before  the  Illinois  Legislature 

to  enable  the  state  university  to  furnish 
training  for  social  workers  similar  to 
that  now  provided  by  the  schools  of 
philanthropy  in  New  York.  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis  and  London.  A  special 
feature  to  be  developed  is  the  training  of 
employes  for  the  various  branches  of 
state  institutional  and  inspectional  serv- 
ice— work  similar  to  the  successful  ex- 
periment conducted  at  the  Chicago  school 
last  year  in  giving  training  to  attendants 
at  institutions  for  the  insane  and  feeble- 
minded. The  practical  results  attained 
through  the  one  month's  course  given 
at  Chicago  are  attested  in  the  numerous 
complimentary  letters  from  heads  of  in- 
stitutions both  in  and  out  of  Illinois. 

The  special  training  proposed  in  the 
bill  would  be  given,  in  large  part,  through 
brief  courses  frequently  repeated,  some 
at  the  state  institutions,  some  at  the  uni- 
versity itself,  and  each  planned  to  give 
practical  suggestions  for .  state  institu- 
tional work.  If  the  measure  is  passed, 
the  L'niversity  of  Illinois  will  become  the 
first  state  university  to  inaugurate  the 
farsighted  policy  of  offering  special 
courses  in  institutional  training.  Among 
the  endorsers  of  the  bill  are  many  of  the 
leaders  of  public  charity  work  in  Illinois. 
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THE  HEINSHEIMER 
BEQUEST  IN  NEW  YORK 

It  seems  somewhat  of  a  paradox  that 
at  this  time  when  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York  is  curtaiHng  its 
work  for  lack  of  funds,  the  executors 
of  the  late  Louis  A.  Heinsheimer's  will 
have  practically  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  induce  the 
six  Jewish  institutions  named  in  the  will 
to  come  to  the  agreement  which  will 
permit  them  to  accept  the  million  dollar 
fund  left  by  the  testator. 

At  the  request  of  the  executors,  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  these  six 
institutions  was  held  on  May  4  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  a  plan  suggested 
by  Alfred  Heinsheimer  which  would 
carry  out  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
generous  will  made  by  his  brother. 

At  this  meeting  the  executors  present- 
ed a  letter  from  Mr.  Heinsheimer,  in 
which  he  said  that,  inasmuch  as  a  number 
of  the  institutions  named  in  his  brother's 
will  felt  that  they  were  not  justified  in 
joining  to  effectuate  the  $1,000,000  be- 
<iuest,  he  was  now  prepared  to  offer,  un- 
der an  appropriate  agreement,  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000  on  condition  that  a  com- 
mittee be  formed  which  shall  "carefully 
and  dispassionately  study  the  entire  ques- 
tion and,  if  possible,  prepare  a  plan  in 
which  annual  contributions  to  at  least 
five  of  the  six  institutions  named  in  my 
brother's  will  and  such  other  Jewish 
communal  institutions  as  it  may  be  decid- 
ed to  associate  with  them,  shall  be  collect- 
ed from  one  agency,  and  appropriated  to 
these  various  institutions,  under  an  ar- 
rangement satisfactory  to  them."  Mr. 
Heinsheimer  stated  that  whenever  a  plan 
shall  be  adopted  in  which  five  of  the  six 
institutions  and  the  executors  of  the  will 
shall  concur,  the  latter  shall  be  empow- 
ered to  pay  over  the  $1,000,000  to  the 
body  authorized  to  receive  it  under  the 
plan   outlined. 

"It  is  understood,  however,  writes  Mr. 
Heinsheimer,  "that  if  the  conditions  ex- 
pressed in  my  brother's  will  shall  by  any 
chance  be  fulfilled  within  the  time  therein 
limited,  the  one  million  dollars  proposed 
by  me  herein  to  be  placed  in  your  hands, 
shall  be  returned  to  me.    The  same  result 


shall  follow  if  the  plan  provided  in  this 
letter  to  be  formulated  be  not  effectively 
adopted  prior  to  April  i,  1910." 

After  tliis  letter  was  read  the  confer- 
ence decided  to  secure  a  committee  of 
nine  to  consider  the  proposal.  This  com- 
mittee is  to  be  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  of  the  six  institutions  named 
in  the  will,  with  three  elected  by  the  six, 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND 
SOCIAL   SERVICE 

At  the  conference  of  North  .\merican 
employed  officers  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  the  first  week  in 
June,  at  Omaha,  the  general  theme  will 
be  Present  Day  Objective  and  Relations 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Interpreted  this 
means  "the  association's  mission  to  the 
men  and  boys  of  the  continent."  Impor- 
tant parts  of  the  program  will  be  spe- 
cial reports  of  commissions  which  have 
made  investigations  into  the  mission  of 
the  association  to  high  school  boys ;  to 
the  native  born  of  foreign  parentage ;  to 
men  arid  boys  in  and  from  the  country; 
and  to  men  and  boys  of  the  churches. 
An  increase  of  ten  million  dollars  in  as- 
sociation property  the  past  year  and  a 
projected  increase  of  nine  million  sug- 
gest the  scale  on  which  these  "missions" 
may  be  conducted. 

The  most  significant  development  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  increasing  em- 
phasis laid  on  social  service.  While  no 
less  stress  is  placed  on  "personal  salva- 
tion,** the  idea  of  'social  salvation"  ap- 
plied to  bettering  conditions  of  life,  has 
taken  strong  hold. 

The  609  city  associations  and  the  225 
railroad  branches  on  the  continent,  be- 
sides the  others,  are  opening  better  and 
more  commodious  buildings  and  extend- 
ing their  work,  not  only  to  provide  for 
the  bodily  comfort  of  men — places  where 
they  can  eat  and  sleep  and  play  and  study 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
— but  also  to  discover  and  meet  new 
needs.  Some  of  the  most  effective  work 
is  done  at  isolated  railroad  stations  where 
the  need  is  great  but  organization  for 
improvement  difficult.  Special  cars  are 
run  out  on  different  lines  to  construction 
camps. 
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Efforts  aimed  to  better  living  and 
working  conditions  in  the  cotton  districts 
of  the  South,  in  the  railroad  construction 
camps  of  the  West,  in  the  congested  por- 
tions of  industrial  cities,  in  mining  and 
lumber  camps  are  vital  parts  of  the  as- 
sociation's industrial  work.  In  view  of 
criticisms  that  at  times  the  association 
has  catered  too  much  to  the  man  with 
the  "white-collar  job,"  this  growing  part 
of  the  movement  is  specially  significant. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  foreign- 
born.  Special  secretaries  are  provided 
in  home  fields,  at  foreign  ports  of  em- 
barkation and  at  American  ports  of  entry 
to  protect  the  immigrant  from  "sharps," 
to  place  information  about  the  new  coun- 
try in  his  hands,  to  make  his  trip  to  in- 
terior parts  as  safe  and  easy  as  possible, 
and  later  to  teach  him  English  when  he 
is  ready  to  become  a  bread-winner.  Eng- 
lish, personal  and  domestic  economy,  hy- 
g^iene  and  good  citizenship  were  taught 
to  six  thousand  of  these  men  the  past 
year. 

The  boys'  work  representing  a  mem- 
bership of  iGo.ooo  boys  under  seventeen 
years  of  age,  aims  to  meet  "all  the  needs 
of  all  the  boys  of  every  community." 
This  involves  co-operation  with  every 
agfency  working  in  behalf  of  boys.  The 
object  is  not  only  to  help  them  individu- 
ally but  to  help  adjust  their  environment 
for  normal  growth.  The  campaign  for 
better  moral  conditions  among  high 
school  boys  and  the  increasing  attention 
paid  to  the  recreative  and  educational 
needs  of  wage-earning  boys,  ninety  per 
cent  of  whom  are  said  to  have  less  than 
six  years  of  schooling,  are  prominent 
features. 

Increasing  work  is  done  in  rural  com- 
munities and  small  towns  where  very  lit- 
tle equipment  is  used,  except  that  provid- 
ed by  such  agencies  as  churches,  school 
houses,  town  halls  and  libraries  where 
men  and  boys  are  enlisted  in  a  campaign 
for  the  social,  physical,  intellectual  and 
religious  welfare  of  their  neighborhood. 
The  Country  Life  Commission  and  the 
association  leaders  have  been  mutually 
helpful. 

Increasing  eflFort  toward  eflficient  citi- 
zenship was  brought  out  at  a  recent  din- 
ner of  the  Educational  Directors'  Asso- 


ciation of  Greater  New  York.  Particu- 
lar emphasis  was  laid  on  the  importance 
not  only  of  increasing  the  working  effi- 
ciency of  men,  thus  raising  their  earn- 
ing power,  but  also  of  strengthening 
higher  ideals  of  citizenship.  The  48,000 
students  in  the  day  and  night  educational 
classes  this  year,  and  the  half  million 
dollars  spent  in  this  work,  indicate  in 
part  the  association's  conception  of  its 
function  in  increasing  social  welfare  by 
increasing  the  wage-earning  power  and 
efficiency  of  bread-winners.  At  one  time 
this  was  held  too  "secular"  to  be  includ- 
ed in  a  movement  primarily  religious. 
The  change  during  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  tremendous. 

The  physical  work  is  undergoing  a 
radical  change.  Emphasis  is  placed  not 
only  on  "floor  work"  in  the  gymnasium 
but  on  improving  public  health,  prevent- 
ing tuberculosis,  encouraging  and  con- 
ducting playgrounds,  recreation  centers 
and  baths,  and  improving  conditions  of 
employment,  all  in  the  heartiest  co-oper- 
ation with  other  special  agencies.  In 
an  eastern  city  last  year  volunteers 
taught  hundreds  of  boys  to  swim.  Lec- 
tures are  given  on  personal,  domestic  and 
public  hygiene,  and  on  first  aid  in  indus- 
trial plants.  The  association  has  been 
instrumental  in  helping  secure  play- 
grounds and  in  many  cases  has  furnished 
the  supervision  until  other  arrangements 
could  be  made. 

The  religious  department  has  a  definite 
part  in  such  movements  and  develop- 
ments. It  has  co-operated  with  all  other 
departments,  realizing  that  often  to  make 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  movement  ef- 
fective, an  outlet  for  social  service  must 
be  offered.  This  was  looked  upon  at  first 
with  some  suspicion ;  it  seemed  too  rad- 
ical a  departure  from  traditional  ideas  of 
religious  eflFort.  But  now  even  the  most 
conservative  are  beginning  to  see  the 
importance  of  objectifying  the  Christian 
ideal  in  service,  both  "individual"  and 
"social."  The  foreign  missionary  nowa- 
days is  sent  out  to  preach  "social  salva- 
tion" as  well  as  "individual  repentance." 
A  large  part  of  his  work,  at  least  at  first, 
lies  in  bettering  sanitary  conditions  and 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  a  whole  com- 
munity   besides    trying    to    extend    the 
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"kingdom  of  God"  by  an  individual  se- 
lective process.  The  association  has 
caught  this  spirit  in  introducing  modem 
types  of  physical  training  in  the  Orient. 
Thus  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  is  rapidly  occu- 
pying a  larger  place  in  modem  social 
life.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  time 
a  local  association,  besides  its  other  func- 
tions, may  become  a  training  center  or 
"clearing    house"     for    social     service, 

FACTORY  INSPECTORS 
FOR  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina  has  taken  one  step  for- 
ward— a  short  and  halting  step,  to  be 
sure — ^but  still  a  step  forward,  in  the  fac- 
tory inspection  law  recently  signed  by  the 
governor.  By  its  provisions  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  commerce  and  im- 
migration becomes  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  commerce  and  industries. 
His  powers  now  include  supervision  of 
factories,  workshops,  mercantile  estab- 
lishments and  all  other  departments  of 
labor.  The  law  commissions  him  to  col- 
lect statistics  on  hours,  wages,  cost  of 
living,  capital  invested,  number,  age  and 
sex  of  workers,  sanitation  and  prison  la- 
bor. Manufacturers  are  required  to  ren- 
der full  reports  annually  on  blanks  fur- 
nished by  him.  He  may  subpoena  wit- 
nesses and  have  free  access  to  all  places 
where  more  than  five  persons  are  em- 
ployed. 

He  is  specifically  instructed  to  "make 
investigations  as  to  the  employment  of 
children  and  women,"  and  he  may  de- 
mand of  employers  a  statement,  signed  by 
parent  or  guardian,  giving  for  each  child 
under  fourteen  the  name,  age,  birthplace 
and  residence.  Children  under  fourteen 
are  prohibited  from  cleaning  machinery. 
Violation  of  the  law  or  failure  to  give  free 
and  ready  access  to  inspectors  is  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment.  To  assist 
the  commissioner  the  law  provides  two 
inspectors,  each  at  a  salary  of  $i,ooo  with 
an  annual  expense  account  of  $200. 

The  law  is  thus  a  small  and  experi- 
mental beginning.  By  the  failure  of 
the  child  labor  bill  the  age  limit  stands 
as   it  was  at  twelve  years,  except   for 


children  of  widows  or  disabled  fathers 
who  may  begin  at  any  age  the  mill  will 
take  them ;  a  working  week  of  sixty  hours 
and  a  working  day  of  eleven  hours,  the 
*  last  being  an  increase  of  one  hour  over 
the  old  law.  Manufacturers  have  claimed 
that  the  eleven-hour  day  shortens  the 
working  day  by  one  hour  and  is  thus  real- 
ly a  step  forward  because,  they  say,  un- 
der the  old  law  there  was  no  daily  limita- 
tion and  by  common  interpretation  a 
twelve-hour  day  was  permitted.  Those 
who  urged  the  child  labor  and  factory 
legislation  declare  that  if  any  of  the  man- 
ufacturers took  this  position  it  was  done 
deliberately  for  the  purpose  of  creating" 
such  an  impression  that  a  definite  eleven- 
hour  day  could  be  fixed  without  uproar. 
They  point  out  that  under  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  old  law  claimed  by  the  manu- 
facturers, mill  hands  could  have  been  re- 
quired to  work  a  twenty-four-hour  day 
for  two  and  a  half  days  each  week,  com- 
ing within  the  legal  limit  of  sixty  hours 
a  week. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  pro- 
visions regarding  the  inspectors  will 
prove  eflFective.  One  thousand  dollars 
may  be  a  large  enough  salary  to  secure 
competent  inspectors,  but  $200  is  not 
adequate  traveling  expenses  for  a  man  for 
a  year.  Inadequate,  too,  is  the  number 
of  inspectors,  for  in  South  Carolina  there 
are  1,500  establishments  employing  near- 
ly 80,000  hands,  and  in  the  textile  indus- 
tries alone  182  mills  employing  60,000 
men,  women  and  children.  The  two  in- 
spectors will  thus  have  to  visit  and  inspect 
two  and  one-half  factories  each  working 
day  of  the  year  in  addition  to  oversight 
of  agriculture  and  transportation;  and 
there  is  a  serious  omission  in  failing  to 
require  that  all  accidents  be  reported. 

South  Carolina  has  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  states  which 
long  ago  passed  through  the  transitional 
industrial  period  in  which  it  now  finds 
itself,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  see  a  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  community  be- 
ginning to  feel  its  responsibilities  toward 
those  of  its  citizens  transplanted  from 
farm  to  factory. 


THE  PLEA  OF  ARMENIA 


Y.  M.  KAREKIN* 


To  prevent — ^have  I  caught  your  gos- 
pel? To  prevent  famine,  orphanhood, 
distress.  It  is  with  such  words  that  I 
bespeak  the  interest  of  Americans  to  pre- 
vent the  slaughters  of  my  countrymen 
in  Asiatic  Turicey.  Thirteen  years  ago, 
Armenia  dripped  blood.  Then  you  re- 
sponded from  the  largeness  of  your 
hearts — money,  friendship,  care  for  the 
fatherless.  Oh,  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of 
human-kind — do  your  part  now,  before 
it  is  too  late;  let  the  signatory  powers 
know,  let  England  know,  that  she  may 
be  strong  in  her  friendship  for  us,  let  the 
new  constitutional  government  of  Turkey 
know,  that  they  have  to  deal  with  the 
aroused  sense  of  moral  indignation  of 
the  American  people.  Others  who  are 
responsible  for  the  continuation  of  this 
condition  of  affairs,  are  tied  in  the  dip- 
lomatic tangles  of  the  Porte.  You  are 
free  handed.  Let  that  hand  write  firm- 
ly. Let  the  text  be  bold  for  humanity. 
Let  it  say,  whatever  the  turn  of  political 
fortune  at  Constantinople,  this  murder  of 
old  men,  this  mutilation  of  the  soft  bodies 
of  little  babies,  this  dragging  of  Chris- 
tian women  to  hot  lust  shall  not  go  for- 
ward. Do  not,  when  it  is  too  late,  make 
us  again  beggars  of  your  alms. 

My  plea  is  not  a  random  one.    After 

*<Tbe  writer  of  this  plea  for  American  repre- 
5ientatloii8  In  the  Armenian  Crisis,  Is  a  son  of 
ono  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Province  of  Maamu- 
ret -ul -axis  in  Central  Armenia.  His  father  was 
iizi[K>verl8hed  by  the  pillage  and  massacres  of 
is.»r>.  and  afterward*  government  officials  forced 
him  to  total  bankruptcy  by  various  devices  com- 
moa  In  Turkish  government  circles.  Mr.  Kare- 
kin's  father  was  away  from  home  at  the  time  of 
the  last  massacres  and  barely  escaped.  The  son, 
a  boy  a  little  over  thirteen,  fell  in  dodging  a 
hatchet  thrown  at  his  head.  His  mother,  who  wair 
near  him,  fainted  at  the  0ight.  She  lay  in  a 
pool  of  blood,  and  the  Turks,  thinking  her  dead, 
I  Aft  her  there.  The  boy,  after  seeing  his  uncle 
killed,  although  wounded  himself,  ran  until  ex- 
hausted and  lay  among  dead  and  wounded  bodies 
till  morning,  while  the  Moslems  mauled  them  over, 
eiving  the  last  blows  that  left  only  corpses  behind. 

The  flamily  was  re-united  but  the  father  felt 
chat  his  son  had  no  chance  in  their  own  country 
and  sent  him  to  Constantinople.  The  massacres 
of  the  succeeding  year  coming  on.  the  boy  had 
another  narrow  escape  from  the  mob,  his  guardian 
was  thrown  into  prbon,  and  he  fled  to  this  coun- 
try. Here,  befriended  by  the  late  Samuel  J. 
Barrows  and  others,  the  boy  earned  his  way 
through  school  and  is  now  a  construction  engineer.) 
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the  1895  and  1896  massacres,  central  Ar- 
menia became  a  veritable  field  of  orphan 
asylums.  Different  missionary  organiza- 
tions, the  French  Roman  Catholic,  Ger- 
man Lutheran,  the  American  missions, 
established  scores  of  them,  at  least  two 
in  each  principal  town,  numbering  in  all 
in  the  neighborhood  of  150  throughout 
the  interior  provinces. 

Furthermore,  for  eighteen  months 
there  has  been  famine  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  1895  «L"d  ^^9^  massacres,  brutal 
though  they  were,  did  not  decrease  the 
supply  of  bread  stuffs,  because  the  farm- 
ers had  done  their  summer  work  and  the 
massacres  came  in  October.  Now,  the 
disturbances  are  coming  at  a  critical 
time.  This  is  the  month  for  the  farmers 
to  plant.  Should  the  seed  time  go  past 
and  another  summer's  crop  fail,  hunger 
would  claim  the  country.  Long,  long  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  present  troubles, 
it  has  been  harrassed  in  ways  that  leave 
it  weak.  The  Christian  is  the  farmer  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  famine  has  not 
been  of  God's  sending. 

The  old  regime  of  the  sultan  is  wholly 
responsible  for  poor  conditions.  Bribery 
and  oppression  at  the  hands  of  subordi- 
nate officials  could  be  traced  to  his  en- 
couragement. Chiefs  of  different  Kurd- 
ish tribes  and  influential  Mohammedans 
have  forcibly  taken  away  the  tillable  land 
from  Christians,  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, mainly  threatening  that  they  would 
betray  them  as  revolutionary  men, — 
which  is  the  biggest  fear  in  the  country, — 
and  have  turned  these  tilled  lands  into 
wild  cattle  pastures.  On  the  other  hand, 
taxation  has  been  growing  heavier  and 
heavier  every  year.  The  sultan's  official 
goes  to  the  poor  widow  who  has  only 
one  son  of  eighteen,  a  sole  protector  and 
supporter  who  tills  the  land  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  the  only  treasures  that  he  owns. 
The  official  conducts  away  forcibly  that 
yoke  of  oxen  and  sells  it  at  auction  and 
leaves  him  helpless. 
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And  we  must  remember  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  untilled  and  tax-wasted  fields, 
the  Armenian  massacres  are  adding  the 
pillage  and  burning  of  towns,  such  as 
permanently  impoverish  the  survivors. 
The  wild  Kurds  who  come  down  from 
the  mountains,  murdering  the  unbelievers 
and  dragging  the  women  off  never  to  be 
seen  again,  scatter  the  wares  of  the  small 
merchants  on  the  streets  and  break  the 
machinery  and  tools  of  the  builders  and 
growers. 

Orphanage,  famine  and  poverty — ^the 
toll  of  the  massacre  is  not  complete  even 
with  these.  We  must  add  sickness.  In 
1895,  in  those  cities  that  were  along  the 
rivers,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown 
into  the  water  after  lying  about  the 
streets  for  a  week  or  more.  But  in  most 
of  the  towns  the  bodies  were  left  on  the 
ground  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cities  with- 
out burial;  dogs  ate  them  and  became 
ferocious,  and  the  decayed  skeletons 
threatened  cholera,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  approaching  winter  season.  That 
winter,  half  as  many  as  were  massacred 
died  of  exposure  and  typhoid  fever. 
This  year's  massacre,  starting  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  where  the 
climate  is  very  warm,  and  gradually 
spreading  to  the  north,  has  summer  be- 
fore it  and  will  certainly  mean  cholera, 
for  Mesopotamia  is  near  the  sources  of 
the  plague  in  Arabia. 

We  must  see  the  Armenian  massacres 
in  relation  to  the  situation  at  Constanti- 
nople. There  are,  perhaps,  2,500,000 
Armenians  with  probably  20,000,000  Mo- 
hammedans in  the  country  which  they  in- 
habit. They  were  loaded  with  taxes,  and 
famine  was  starting  in  the  country  when 
last  summer  constitutional  government 
was  established  in  Turkey.  Under  the 
constitution,  the  provinces  were  to  elect 
representatives  with  free  votes.  Instead, 
the  Turkish  officials  threatened  the  pub- 
lic, especially  the  Armenians,  into  casting 
their  votes  for  certain  Turkish  tyrants, 
most  of  whom  were  the  leaders  of  the 
1895  massacres.  However,  the  Armeni- 
ans succeeded  in  having  eight  representa- 
tives, two  of  them  the  most  able  lawyers 
of  their  country.  During  the  nine 
months    of    the    parliamentary    session. 


repeated  complaints  came  from  the  prov- 
inces that  the  usual  atrocities  were  grow- 
ing worse.  The  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber, Ahmed  Riza,  the  present  grand  viz- 
ier to  be,  put  them  to  one  side  and  those 
who  insisted  on  having  their  complaints 
before  parliament  were  threatened  with 
being  thrown  out  of  office ;  for  the  young 
Turks  are  Pan-Islamites,  as  pointed  out 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  by 
H.  M.  Dadourian,  of  Yale  University: 

The  tactics  during  the  elections  of  rep- 
resentatives, their  attitude  toward  introduc- 
ing reforms  favorable  to  Christians,  and  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  take  a  decisive  action 
toward  putting  an  end  to  the  massacres  as 
soon  as  they  regained  control  at  Constanti- 
nople, force  the  Christians  to  suspect  their 
motives.  Abdul  Hamid  is  deposed.  Turkey 
has  a  new  Sultan.  Young  Turks  are  at  the 
helm  again.  The  question  is:  ''Will  these 
changes  guarantee  the  safety  of  Armenian 
life  and  property?"  History  answers  in  the 
negative. 

There  is  another  element  in  the  reform 
party  in  Turkey,  which,  while  standing 
out  for  constitutional  government  and 
the  empire,  would  leave  large  measures 
of  self-government  to  the  races  and  cities 
composing  it.  After  the  constitution  was 
restored  last  summer,  a  number  of  broad- 
minded,  well  educated  Moslem  officials 
who  were  exiled  by  the  old  regime  and 
who  also  were  members  of  the  Young 
Turk  Party,  returned  to  Constantinople. 
They  noticed  that  the  Committee  of  Un- 
ion and  Progress  was  trying  to  be  all- 
powerful  in  civil  matters  and  discrimi- 
nating against  different  Christian  ele- 
ments because  of  racial  prejudice.  These 
leaders,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Liberal 
Party,  held  that  if  five  hundred  years  of 
tyranny  and  occasional  butchery  could 
not  force  these  different  proud  old  races 
to  forget  their  nationality,  the  present 
system  could  not  force  them  to  do  so  and 
make  them  Ottomans  now  that  they  had 
been  given  freedom  of  press  and  speech. 
Besides,  they  pointed  out,  it  was  the 
Christian  element  which  had  advanced 
the  commerce,  the  industry,  the  skilled 
labor  and  art.  Let  us  maintain  them, 
they  said,  and  uphold  our  empire. 

No  sooner  had  the  Liberal  Party  with 
its    broader    notions    come    into    power. 
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early  in  April,  than  the  reactionaries  pro- 
voked the  military  uprising  in  Constanti- 
nople, which  provoked  the  counter  revo- 
lution of  the  Young  Turks  and  has  led 
by  quick  stages  to  the  deposition  of  the 
old  sultan.  While  the  Young  Turks  were 
still  marching  on  Constantinople,  the  ec- 
clesiastics, suspecting  what  their  fate 
would  be,  fled  inland  to  the  Armenian 
provinces  to  agitate  massacre  and  plun- 
der there. 

My  belief  is  that  the  real  struggle  in 
Turkey  is  yet  to  come,  whether  the  pro- 
gram of  the  liberals  or  of  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress  shall  be  carried 
out.  The  liberals  have  a  certain  portion 
of  the  army  on  their  side,  which  has 
kept  neutral  during  the  last  two  weeks* 
troubles;  the  ecclesiastics  are  by  no 
means  shorn  of  their  strength.  An  Ori- 
ental parable  says  that  when  the  two 
horses  fight,  the  donkey  that  goes  be- 
tween gets  the  worst  of  it.  That  is  the 
case  with  the  Armenians.  What  I  plead 
for  is  such  action  by  the  Christian  na- 
tions as  will  save  them  from  slaughter 
whatever  the  outcome  between  the  civil 
factions  at  Constantinople.  It  is  all  but 
farce  to  say  that  the  Turkish  government 
cannot  control  the  mob.  Turkish  mobs 
are  cowards  and  one  soldier,  if  he  has  a 
proper  command,  can  stop  a  hundred 
civilians  if  he  levels  his  gun  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner.  For  the  Christian  who 
had  a  gun  in  his  house  and  threatened  to 
shoot,  the  jnob  did  not  venture  on  that 
house.  But  Christians  in  Armenia  are 
not  armed.  They  are  put  into  prison 
for  ten  years  if  so  much  as  a  re- 
volver has  been  found  in  their  houses; 
while   the  Moslems   do  business   in  the 


market-place  with  revolvers  in  their 
belts  as  ornaments.  Yet  the  civilized 
world  wonders  why  the  Armenians  die 
like  sheep. 

Great  Britain  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
powers  in  Berlin  that  she  would  protect 
the  Christians  in  Turkey.  She  has  not 
washed  her  hands  of  the  stain  of  350,000 
victims  of  1895,  and  she  is  not  much  con- 
cerned now.  Is  this  protection  an  hon- 
oring of  one's  signature?  What  has  a 
helpless  child  to  do  with  politics  that  it 
must  die  because  Germany  approves  the 
sultan's  actions  for  Bagdad  Railroad 
concession ;  or  because  England  and  Rus- 
sia cannot  agree  who  shall  take  the  best 
piece  of  old  Turkey? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as 
a  war  agitator,  for  my  most  worthy 
teacher,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
who  has  been  my  guardian  since  child- 
hood, was  a  peace  advocate.  Yet  is  it 
not  time  for  America  to  step  into  this 
matter  or  at  least  protect  the  honor  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  are  flying  on 
many  houses  throughout  Turkey?  Amer- 
ica has,  it  is  true,  no  direct  relationship 
with  Turkey,  but  American  influence  is 
felt  by  every  power  in  the  world.  If 
America  charges  Great  Britain  to  stand 
by  her  promise  and  put  an  end  once  for 
all  to  these  Christian  massacres,  by  put- 
ting the  Christian  provinces  under  Chris- 
tian administration,  no  other  power  will 
dare  resist  such  a  demand  and  the  will- 
ingness of  Great  Britain.  America  is 
more  in  position  to  take  the  lead  than 
any  other  nation,  for  everyone  knows 
that  America  does  not  seek  territory,  but 
the  peace  of  humanity. 


RELATION  OF  PLAYGROUNDS  TO  OTHER 

SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS 


HENRY  S.  CURTIS 

WASHINGTON 


To  say  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
great  social  awakening  is  a  truism.  To 
point  out  that  the  recent  rapid  develop- 
ment of  social  movements  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  change  in 
our  conception  of  education  and  our  con- 


ception of  government  and  its  functions,, 
is  almost  as  trite.  Perhaps,  however,  a 
brief  glance  over  the  outlines  of  the  main 
movements  and  the  present  tendencies  of 
development  may  be  fitting  at  this  time. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  almost  universal 
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conception  was  that  education  meant 
learning.  For  the  average  citizen  it  con- 
sisted of  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  simi- 
lar subjects ;  for  the  scholar,  it  consisted 
of  these  plus  a  knowledge  of  various  lan- 
guages, histories,  and  sciences  chiefly  ab- 
sorbed from  books. 

Needless  to  say,  this  is  the  common 
conception  of  education  today.  Never- 
theless we  are  coming  to  see  that  there 
are  perhaps  more  important  things  in 
life  than  knowledge ;  that  for  the  majority 
scholastic  education  has  little  to  do  with 
efl[]ciency  in  life's  tasks  or  with  happiness ; 
that  in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  work 
we  do,  industrial  education  is  far  more 
necessary  than  scholastic  education;  and 
that  our  happiness  is  far  more  dependent 
upon  our  social  relations,  upon  our  ability 
to  live  on  terms  of  friendship  with  our 
neighbors,  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
common  enterprises  and  the  like  than  it 
is  upon  our  knowledge  of  books.  Two 
new  ideals,  industrial  education  and  social 
education,  have  come  into  the  field  of  edu- 
cation to  answer  to  these  new  concepts. 

The  founders  of  this  country  held  that 
the  purpose  of  government  is  to  protect 
every  man  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  pro- 
jects, to  give  him  unhindered  opportuni- 
ties for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  This  is  a  purely  negative 
ideal.  It  makes  of  government  a  big 
policeman  armed  with  a  code  of  laws  to 
protect  good  people  from  aggressions  by 
the  bad.  It  regards  public  education  as  a 
necessary  and  proper  government  func- 
tion because,  having  universal  suffrage 
we  must  see  that  our  people  are  not  mis- 
led by  demagogues  and  are  not  ignorant 
of  matters  on  which  they  must  decide. 
For  the  perpetuity  of  the  state,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  American  sover- 
eign be  educated. 

But  we  are  coming  to  see  that  from  the 
most  selfish  point  of  view  from  which  the 
statesman  can  survey  the  question,  it  is 
quite  as  important  that  the  people. have 
social  wills  as  that  they  have  informed 
heads.  It  is  quite  as  important  that  they 
learn  to  live  in  the  community  with  con- 
tentment and  happiness,  loyalty,  and  a 
reasonable  degree  of  unselfishness,  as  that 
they  have  the  latest  views  on  the  tariff 


and  immigratioD.  It  is  as  important 
that  they  wish  to  do  right,  as  that  they 
know  what  the  right  is.  So,  from  the 
mere  standpoint  of  governmental  sta- 
bility, social  education  becomes  as  im- 
portant as  scholastic  education. 

But  we  have  ceased  to  hold  the  old  re- 
strictive view  of  government — ^that  its 
purpose  is  merely  to  prevent  wrong.  We 
are  coming  to  see  that  government  should 
be  a  great  constructive  force,  that  it 
should  combine  the  forces  of  the  com- 
munity to  achieve  things  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  all,  and  that  it  is  quite  right 
and  proper  for  the  government  to  take 
over  any  common  utility  which  can  be 
administered  more  cheaply  and  effi- 
ciently by  the  community  than  by  in- 
dividuals. This  process  has  been  greatly 
hampered  in  America  by  the  notorious 
inefficiency  and  corruption  of  municipal 
government.  It  has  always  been  less 
wrong  with  us  to  cheat  the  government 
than  the  individual,  to  render  it  a  dishon- 
est day's  work  than  to  shirk  for  an  in- 
dividual employer,  but  we  are  getting  a 
new  social  conscience.  There  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  an  awakening  along^  the 
whole  line  of  municipal  activity  and,  even 
under  existing  circumstances,  the  func- 
tions of  government  are  rapidly  extend- 
ing. 

As  an  expression  of  this  new  social 
spirit,  we  have  schools  of  philanthropy  in 
several  cities,  and  chairs  of  philanthropy 
and  social  economics  are  being  established 
in  the  universities.  We  find  a  new  social 
trend  given  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  normal  schools  and  more  and  more  at- 
tention paid  the  social  side  of  work  in 
the  classroom.  We  have  such  gfreat  gifts 
for  improving  social  conditions  as  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  we  have  the 
almost  phenomenal  growth  during  the 
last  decade  of  such  social  movements  as 
the  settlements,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  institutional  churches, 
boys'  clubs  and  playgrounds.  Of  all  these 
the  playground  alone  is  a  public  institu- 
tion. It  is  coming  to  bear  very  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  the  others  that  the 
public  school  does  to  the  private  school. 

To  one  who  thinks  of  the  playground 
as  a  vacant  lot  equipped  with  a  few 
swings  and  see-saws,  this  may  seem  a  far- 
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fetched  comparison^  but  the  vacant  lot 
soon  had  to  have  shelter  for  rainy  days 
and  for  protection  of  its  equipment,  and 
the  shelter  is  rapidly  growing  into  the 
field-house  in  all  our  cities.  The  field- 
houses  of  Chicago,  with  their  two  gym- 
nasiums, two  plunge  pools,  restaurtot, 
library,  club  rooms  and  auditorium,  are 
practically  non-religious  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  or  settlements. 
They  are  the  ideal  toward  which  the  play- 
ground systems  of  the  country  aim.  A  half 
dozen  cities  have  already  made  a  begin- 
ning and  many  others  have  plans  for  the 
erection  of  such  buildings  in  the  near 
future.  When  one  public  building  of  the 
kind  is  erected  in  a  section  of  any  city, 
it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  erect  simi- 
lar ones  in  other  sections,  because  no  sec- 
tion is  willing  to  pay  taxes  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  other  sections  that  it  does 
not  itself  possess. 

Forty  years  ago  almost  every  village 
in  the  East  had  its  private  academy.  To- 
day these  have  been  mostly  supplanted  by 
public  high  schools.  It  seems  probable 
that  most  of  our  present  private  social 
agencies  will,  in  the  same  way,  be  sup- 
planted by  the  public  playground  and 
field-house. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
this  new  movement  of  the  government 
into  the  social  life  of  the  people  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.  Probably  at  no  earlier 
time  would  it  have  been  wise,  and  it  may 
be  that  many  cities  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  it  can  safely  be  under- 
taken. If  the  field-houses,  which  will 
rapidly  become  social  centers  around 
which  the  community  life  revolves,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  politicians,  if  the  po- 
sitions become  the  prizes  of  political  re- 
tainers in  need  of  jobs,  if  these  social 
opportunities  are  employed  for  political 
ends,  they  may  grow  into  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  factors  in  our  municipal  life. 


Playgrounds  are  oft'times  said  to  be  a 
fad.  With  many  people  they  are  a  fad. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
taking  up  the  movement  throughout  the 
country  do  so  without  a  very  definite 
idea  as  to  what  should  be  accomplished. 
The  reasoning  might  be  summarized 
thus:  A  neighboring  city  has  done  it, 
and  we  ought  to  give  the  children  a  place 
to  play,  so  let  us  start  a  public  play- 
ground. There  is  a  common  feeling  that 
the  playground  is  a  good  thing  and  that, 
consequently,  all  right-minded  people 
should  promote  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
any  place  that  gives  the  children  an  op- 
portunity to  live  in  the  open  air  and  to 
play  vigoroiis  games  is  a  good  thing  phys- 
ically, but  if  not  wisely  directed  it  may 
prove  a  very  bad  thing  socially.  If  the 
playgrounds  become  the  resort  where  the 
"gangf"  impresses  its  ideals  upon  others, 
as  it  is  almost  sure  to  do  without  super- 
vision, it  will  become  a  veritable  school 
of  crime.  The  greatest  service  which 
social  workers  can  render  this  new  move- 
ment is  to  give  it  ideal3 ;  to  insist  that  it 
is  not  an  institution  for  the  making  of 
health  and  muscle  alone  but  for  the  build- 
ing of  character,  that  the  people  placed 
in  charge  be  men  and  women  of  a  high 
type ;  that  social  results  be  even  more  con- 
stantly sought  than  physical  results — in 
other  words,  that  playgrounds  aim  at  the 
same  things  in  character  at  which  the 
private  agencies,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  settlements,  the  in- 
stitutional churches  and  the  boys*  clubs 
have  aimed. 

The  workers  in  these  older  institutions 
are  already  in  the  field.  They  have  the 
knowledge  and  something  of  the  tech- 
nique required  to  guide  the  movement 
This  knowledge  is  needed  in  many  cities 
just  making  a  beginning,  and  social  work- 
ers should  endeavor  to  keep  close  to  the 
new  movement. 


IS  TAG  DAY  WORTH  WHILE? 

ARTHUR  W,  TOWNE 

ALBANY 

Is  tag  day  an  institution  that  should  On  a  successful  tag  day  one  sees  tag^s 
be  perpetuated?  Can  its  evils  be  done  dangling  from  all  kinds  of  people,  rich 
away  with  and  its  benefits  retained  to  the  and  poor,  old  and  young.  Even  automo- 
advantage  of  those  organizations  that  are  biles,  horses  and  pet  dogs  are  tagged, 
being  helped?  Inquiries  made  by  the  A  person  feels  uncomfortable  unless  he 
writer  in  thirty-nine  cities  in  New  York  wears  a  tag.  The  tag  sellers  for  the  most 
state  show  the  following  facts  which  go  part  are  young  women,  often  working  un- 
to answer  these  questions.  der  older  patronesses.    In  some  instances. 

Thirty  out  of  thirty-nine  cities  reply-  however,  men  and  frequently  children, 
ing  held  tag-days  for  local  charities  dur-  sell  tags.  The  number  of  sellers  report- 
ing 1908.  The  largest  amount  of  money  ed  from  different  places  has  varied 
raised  by  a  single  tag  day  was  $15,031.33,  from  only  twenty  to  from  800  to  1,000 
collected  in  Albany  for  a  local  hos-  in  Buffalo,  and  nearly  2,000  in  Utica. 
pital.  The  amounts  collected  on  other  As  a  rule  the  collectors  are  stationed 
tag  days  were  as  follows:  Amster-  at  vantage  points  such  as  stores,  public 
dam,  $2,391;  Buffalo,  $12,968;  Cohoes,  buildings,  hotels  and  busy  street  corners, 
$1,500;  Corning,  $1,236.88;  Elmira,  the  stations  usually  being  marked  with 
$3,000;  Fulton,  $800;  Geneva,  $777]  banners  or  placards.  Syracuse  had  about 
Glens  Falls,  $3,356.14;  Gloversville,  350  such  stations  with  from  three  to  ten 
$840;  Hudson,  $386;  Ithaca,  $795.96;  solicitors  at  each  station.  Often  the  sell- 
Jamestown,  about  $1,500;  Little  Falls,  ers  get  aboard  trolley  cars,  canvass  pri- 
$831.01;  Mt.  Vernon  over  $2,000;  Ni-  vate  offices  and  even  go  from  house  to 
agara  Falls,  $1,463;  Oswego,  one  tag  house,  and  waylay  travelers  in  railroad 
day,  $1,650;  another  tag  day,  $1,170;  stations,  in  their  efforts  to  sell  as  many 
Plattsburg,  $483.39;  Rochester,  one  tag  tags  as  possible.  Usually  the  tags  are 
day,  $2,400;  another  tag  day,  $7,280;  on  sale  all  day.  In  Albany  the  collec- 
Rome,  $968;  Schenectady,  $6,100;  an-  tors  began  their  work  as  early  as  four 
other  tag  day,  $2,200;  Syracuse,  $2,950;  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Automobiles 
Troy,  about  $3,100;  Utica,  $4,315.35;  were  brought  into  play  to  carry  workers, 
Watertown,  $1,403,  plus  a  gift  of  $1,000;  supplies  and  messages, 
and  Yonkers,  $4,850.  Between  60,000  So  far  as  has  been  learned,  only  three 
and  70,000  persons  were  said  to  have  of  the  cities  reporting  tag  days  during 
bought  tags  during  one  of  the  Rochester  the  past  year  had  held  them  previously, 
tag  days.  The  corresponding  figures  in  Most  of  the  organizations  answering 
Yonkers  were  50,000,  in  Gloversville  20,-  the  question,  had,  some  few  months  aga 
000,  in  Cohoes  10,000,  in  Geneva  7,000,  when  this  investigation  was  made,  al- 
and in  Fulton  6,000.  ready  decided  to  repeat  the  tag  day  this 

The    contributions    for    the  most  part  year. 
were  small.     About  30,000  pennies  were         In  this  magazine  and  elsewhere  tag  day 

contributed  in    Albany.      The    following  methods  have  been  criticized  and  in  part 

table  shows  how  the  collections  ran  in  this  criticism  has  been  justified.    One  ob- 

Yonkers:  jection  is  that  a  tag  day  unless  properly 

Yonkers  regulated,    teaches    children    to    deceive 

Received  in  (partial)  and  beg.      A  child,   for  instance,  after 

buying  a  tag  with  a  penny,  may  sell  it 

Pennies    ^iLV?A  f^r  a  dime  or  a  quarter,  pocketing  the 

Nickels    630.10  j.rr  iir.  1  -i j  j 

Dijnes    824.00  diirerence.     When  children    are  used  as 

Quarters    1.122.75  collectors  they  are  liable  to  adopt  beg- 
Half  dollars  275.50  gmg  ways.      Another  charge  is  that  the 

ffiks'^'!"^!'^  .^."".^^^  "^^^^^^^^  ^illTo  soliciting  is   often   ill-advised,   as   when 

'  travelers    in    railroad    stations    are    be- 

Total    $4,806.35  sieged  to  give  to  a  local  charity  about 
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which    they  know   nothing.        In    some 
places  the  methods  employed  have  been 
so  bold  that  people  have  bought  tags  be- 
cause not  to  buy  would  be  embarrassing. 
In   such  places  the  tag  day  has  become 
virtually  a  hold-up  day.    It  may  happen 
too  that  tag  day  methods  are  exploited 
by    some    relatively   undeserving    cause, 
and   after  an  institution  has  held  a  tag 
day    it    may   be   indelicate   for   another 
institution    in   the  same  place  to   adopt 
the   scheme.     The  tag  day  secures  such 
a     large    number   of   contributions   that 
it    becomes  a   public  occasion,   and  the 
money  should  therefore  go  to  such  insti- 
tutions as  most  legitimately  and  neces- 
sarily lay  claim  to  public  support.      The 
fourth  criticism  is  that  tag  day  methods 
ordinarily  lack  educational  value.    Many 
persons  purchase  tags  without  realizing 
what  their  money  is  to  be  used  for,  and 
furthermore,  since  the  names  of  the  giv- 
ers are  not  recorded,  they  do  not  become 
steady  supporters  of  the  institution.      It 
is   a  form  of  indiscriminate  giving.    Fi- 
nally, it  is  said  that  owing  to  the  promis- 
cuity with  which  the  tags  are  sold,  young 
women  are  exposed  to  insult,  although  in- 
quiries seem  to  indicate  that  this  occurs 
very  rarely. 

In  considering  these  arguments 
brought  against  tag  day  methods,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  ar- 
<^uments  apply  in  some  degree  to  other 
methods  of  raising  funds  for  charity, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  tag  day  cer- 
tainly has  distinctive  advantages. 

Its  chief  advantages  for  raising  char- 
ity fimds  seem  to  be  that  in  the  first  place 
tag  days  secure  good  financial  results  at 
a  small  expense.  In  Oneonta  it  cost 
only  $41.32  to  raise  $1,238.84.  As  com- 
pared with  bazaars  and  other  forms  of 
charity  entertainments,  the  tag  day  meth- 
od yields  a  much  larger  return,  propor- 
tionally to  the  cost  of  collection.  Then, 
too,  this  method  collects  the  money 
quickly.  Secondly,  tag  day  stimulates 
charitable  feelings  and  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  large  numbers  of  people  to 
^ve  to  charity,  even  though  some  can 
p^ive  only  a  mite.  The  spirit  of  the  day 
is  almost  always  one  of  public  approval 
and  cheerful  co-operation.  One  person 
reporting  on  the  event  in  her  town,  says. 


"I  have  never  seen  Buffalo  so  happy  be- 
fore." Letters  from  other  places  make 
such  statements  as  these:  "It  was  a  real 
gala  day" ;  "Everybody  was  happy."  An- 
other advantage  is  that  tag  day  can  be 
used  to  give  wide  publicity  to  whatever 
institution  is  to  be  the  beneficiary. 

The  success  of  the  idea  in  securing 
great  numbers  of  small  contributions 
shows  what  large  resources  are  left  un- 
touched by  the  ordinary  methods  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  philanthropy.  The  result 
of  the  sale  of  Christmas  stamps  by  the 
Red  Cross  affirms  this.  Every  com- 
munity has  hundreds  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  are  ordinarily  never 
asked  to  subscribe  to  a  charity,  who  are 
nevertheless  glad  to  give  a  small  amount 
when  the  request  comes  through  a  tag 
day.  Of  course,  the  tag  day  idea  is  rela- 
tively new,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  its  value  will  be  permanent.  Un- 
questionably, the  novelty  of  the  idea  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  contributing 
to  the  results  which  have  been  achieved, 
and  people  are  so  constituted  that  in  the 
long  run  a  repetition  of  appeals  must 
come  in  different  guises.  Already  varia- 
tions are  being  introduced  as,  for  in- 
stance, "flag  days"  and  "button  days," 
and  in  some  places  coins  are  stuck  on 
adhesive  plaster.  The  principal  factor, 
however,  for  success  is  abundant  adver- 
tising. In  Albany  a  campaign  of  ad- 
vertising was  carried  on  for  several 
months  in  advance  of  the  first  tag  day; 
the  newspapers  described  and  endorsed 
the  scheme  for  months  in  advance;  the 
city  was  placarded ;  the  mayor  and  other 
influential  citizens  publicly  endorsed  it; 
meetings  were  held,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tag  day  there  was  a  military 
parade.  Another  essential  is  proper 
planning  and  organization. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  which 
seem  desirable  to  observe  in  conducting 
tag  days : 

1.  Collectors  should  not  be  obtrusive  or 
urge  people  to  contribute,  and  the  Immunity 
guaranteed  by  the  wearing  of  a  tag  should 
be  Inviolable. 

2.  Children  should  not  be  used  as  sellers. 

3.  Regulations  should  be  adopted  to  In- 
sure that  tags  are  not  resold  by  their  pur- 
chasers.   This  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
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punching  or  marking  GAch  tag  in  the  pres- 
ence of  its  buyer;  by  designating  authorized 
sellers  by  means  of  badges,  and  by  having 
the  public  instructed  concerning  these  rules. 

4.  Purchasers  of  tags  should  be  giyen 
some  information  concerning  the  beneficiary, 
which  can  probably  best  be  done  by  dis- 
tributing descriptive  literature. 

5.  Each  collector   or   group   of   collectors 


should  have  a  scaled  box  with  a  slot,  into 
which  the  money  can  be  dropped;  and  there 
should  be  a  system  of  checking  and  account- 
ing for  the  returns. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  a  well-advertised  ta^  daj 
takes  on  the  character  of  a  public  charity 
day,  it  seems  desirable  that,  so  far  a?  is  pos- 
sible, the  day  be  made  a  general  charity  day 
for  the  benefit  of  a  number  of  institutions. 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  GREATEST  GIFT 

WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN 

DIRECTOR  BUREAU  OP  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH 


To  lift  an  Alaskan  river  bodily  from 
its  gold-laden  bed,  to  save  a  baby's  life 
by  transfusing  into  its  veins  the  blood  of 
its  father,  to  make  cactus  leaves  feed 
flower  and  fruit,  are  wonderful  feats  of 
science.  Simple  are  these,  however,  and 
insignificant,  compared  with  giving  a 
new  riverbed  to  the  thought  currents  of 
humanity,  making  old  motives  inspire 
new  habits,  transfusing  new  life  into  old 
or  weak  reasons  for  altruism.  Yet  this  is 
what  Mr.  Rockefeller  sets  out  to  do  in  his 
two  chapters  on  The  Difficult  Art  of 
Giving  and  The  Co-operative  Principle 
in  Giving. 

During  the  last  seven  years,  widely 
heralded  public  gifts  and  bequests  aver- 
aged over  one  hundred  millions  a  year, 
while  within  the  next  few  years,  prob- 
ably two  billion  dollars  will  be  left  in 
trust  by  a  handful  of  men  and  women 
for  public  purposes  of  education  and  up- 
lift. Awe-inspiring  enoug^h  is  America's 
public  giving:  if  we  look  only  at  gifts 
told  in  hundred  thousands  and  in  mil- 
lions. But  what  limit  is  there  to  the  pos- 
sibilities for  education  and  uplift  if  we 
could  once  ensure  the  proper  spending 
of  billions  paid  in  taxes  and  of  tens  of 
millions  given  in  small  sums  to  religion, 
charity  and  education? 

It  is  a  new  thought,  but  none  the  less 
true,  that  the  way  we,  the  public,  man- 
age our  schools  and  our  health,  police, 
tenement  and  park  departments,  is  pro- 
foundly aflfected  by  the  way  we  think 
about  millionaire  giving.  If  twenty  mil- 
lion adults  in  the  United  States  think  that 
a  very  rich  man  has  the  right  to  give 
away  his  money  as  he  pleases,  without 
asking  whether  it  hinders  or  furthers  hu- 


man progress,  or  whether  it  is  expended 
profitably  or  wastefuUy,  why  should  we 
be  expected  to  resent  waste  of  public 
funds?  Curiously  enough,  wiiat  the  or- 
dinary man  thinks  about  his  own  spend- 
ing depends  very  largely  upon  how  mil- 
lionaires talk  about  their  spending. 
Therefore  the  tremendous  significance  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  accepting  for  himself 
and  for  all  large  givers  not  only  Mr. 
Carnegie's  doctrine  that  it  is  a  duty  to 
give  away  money,  but  also  the  still  more 
important  rule  that  large  givers  are  under 
obligation  to  give  their  money  in  a  tvay 
that  will  ensure  the  largest  possible  re- 
turns to  humanitw 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  this  advantage 
over  others  who  wish  to  change  tradition 
and  popular  habits,  that  he  can  spend 
millions  every  year  to  illustrate  and  fur- 
ther his  hand-book  on  efficient  giving. 
If  those  who  send  appeals  to  rich  men 
and  those  who  know  most  about  the  pres- 
ent frightful  waste  in  philanthropy  and 
in  church  work,  should  critically  discuss 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  propositions,  it  would 
not  take  long  to  sift  the  sound  from  the 
unsound  and  to  make  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  public  adopt  for  itself 
sound  standards  of  testing  public  g^fts 
by  their  results  upon  public  welfare. 

When  a  scientist  discovers  a  cure  for 
meningitis,  or  a  method  of  saving  grains 
from  insects,  the  rest  of  the  scientific 
world  at  once  challenges  and  discusses, 
and  the  inventor  or  discoverer  is  expected 
to  prove  his  contention  with  incontro- 
vertible fact.  Why  should  the  world  treat 
differently  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself,  when 
he  ceases  to  be  a  gfiver  of  mere  money  and 
becomes  the  propounder  of  a  philosophy 
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of  giving?  I  am  among  those  who  be- 
lieve that  to  prove  to  Mr.  Rockefeller 
where  he  is  wrong,  and  to  prove  to  the 
world  where  he  is  right,  will  do  more 
good  eventually  than  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
Institute  of  Medical  Research,  or  even 
the  General  Education  Board  with  its 
nearly  fifty  millions. 

In  this  article,  however,  I  am  merely 
attempting  to  put  in  brief  form  the  es- 
sentials of  a  doctrine  which,  if  universal- 
ized, w^ould  infinitely  increase  both  the 
extent  and  effectiveness  of  the  world's 
altruism.  Without  comment,  I  repeat 
here  several  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  main 
propositions,  except  that  one  or  two  strik- 
ing sentences — strikingly  wrong  or  strik- 
ingly right,  as  I  see  them — ^the  editor  has 
promised  to  put  in  italics. 

WHY  SHOULD  ONE 
GIVE  TO  OTHERS? 

One's  ideal  should  be  to  use  one's 
means  for  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

I  have  always  held  the  hope  that  dur- 
ing my  life  I  should  be  able  to  establish 
efficiency  in  giving,  so  that  wealth  may 
be  of  greater  use  to  present  and  future 
generations. 

These  rich  men  we  read  about  cannot 
get  present  returns  beyond  a  well-defined 
limit  for  their  expenditures  (on  them- 
selves). 

I  can  see  but  one  way  in  which  wealthy 
men  can  receive  a  real  equivalent  for 
money  spent  and  that  is  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  (public)  giving  where  the 
money  can  produce  an  effect  that  will 
be  a  lasting  gratification, 

DO  NOT  GOOD  RESULTS 
ALWAYS  FOLLOW  GIVING  ? 

It  is  easy  to  do  harm  in  giving. 

Enough  money  has  been  squandered  on 
unwise  (educational)  projects  to  have 
built  up  a  national  system  of  education 
adequate  to  our  needs,  if  the  money  had 
been  properly  directed  to  that  end, 

WHAT  IS  THE  TROUBLE 
WITH    PRESENT  GIVING? 

Today  the  whole  machinery  of  giving 
is  conducted  upon  more  or  less  haphaz- 
ard principles. 


Good  men  and  women  are  wearing  out 
their  lives  to  raise,  money  to  assist  insti- 
tutions that  are  conducted  upon  more  or 
less  unskilled  methods — s,  tremendous 
waste  of  our  best  material. 

People  who  have  much  to  do  with  min- 
isters and  those  who  hold  confidential  po- 
sitions in  churches  have  had  at  times 
surprising  experiences  in  meeting  what  is 
sometimes  practiced  in  the  way  of  ec- 
clesiastical finances. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  obstacle 
to  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the 
American  people  lies  in  the  willingness 
of  so  many  men  to  invest  their  time  and 
money  in  multiplying  competitive  indus- 
tries (charities)  instead  of  opening  up 
new  fields  and  putting  their  money  into 
lines  of  industry  (and  benefaction)  and 
development  that  are  needed. 

Unnecessary  charities  are  seldom  aban- 
doned when  once  the  sympathies  of  the 
worthy  people,  however  misinformed,  are 
heartily  enlisted. 

ARE  THERE  SIGNS  OF 
IMPROVEMENT  IN  GIVING? 

All  over  the  world  the  need  of  dealing 
with  the  questions  of  philanthropy  with 
something  beyond  the  impulses  of  emo- 
tion is  evident. 

The  orderly  combination  of  philan- 
thropic effort  is  growing  daily.  We  are 
making  wonderful  advances  in  the  field 
of  scientific  giving. 

WHAT  IS  MR.    ROCKEFELLER'S 
ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  APPEAL? 

Every  charitable  institution  should 
constantly  be  making  appeal. 

It  is  highly  important  that  every  chari- 
table institution  shall  have,  at  all  times, 
the  largest  possible  number  of  current 
contributors. 

Local  churches,  local  hospitals,  chari- 
ties, kindergartens  and  the  like,  ought  not 
to  make  appeals  outside  of  the  local  com- 
munities which  they  serve. 

National  and  international  claims  may 
properly  appeal  to  men  of  large  means, 
whose  wealth  demands  their  doing  some- 
thing more  than  assist  in  caring  for  local 
charities. 

It  is  not  personal  interviews  and  im- 
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passioned  appeals,  but  sound  and  justify- 
ing worth  that  are  attracting  and  secur- 
ing the  funds  of  philanthropy. 

MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  TESTS 
OF  EFFICIENT  PHILANTHROPY 

Generous  and  adequate  support;  man- 
agement by  scientific,  efficient  and  able 
men;  strict  accountability  of  managers 
not  only  for  the  correct  financing  of 
funds  but  for  the  intelligent  and  effective 
use  of  every  penny. 

One  ought  not  to  investigate  a  single 
institution  by  itself,  but  always  in  its 
relation  to  all  similar  institutions  in  that 
territory,  so  as  not  to  inaugurate  new 
charities  in  fields  already  covered,  but 
rather  to  strengthen  and  protect  those  at 
work. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GIVING? 

The  best  philanthropy  is  constantly  in 
search  of  a  cause,  an  attempt  to  cure 
evils  at  their  source. 

It  requires  a  better  type  of  mind  to 
seek  out  or  start  up  or  create  the  new 
than  to  follow  the  worn  paths  of  accepted 
success. 

If  the  people  can  be  educated  to  help 
themselves,  we  strike  at  the  root  of  many 
of  the  evils  of  the  world. 

HOW  DOES  MR.  ROCKEFELLER 
HIMSELF  GIVE? 

For  an  individual  to  endeavor  to  keep 
close  watch  of  single  cases  of  need  is  im- 
possible. 

Until  1890  I  was  still  following  a  hap- 
hazard method  of  giving  here  and  there 
as  appeals  presented  themselves.  I 
worked  myself  almost  into  a  nervous 
breakdown  in  groping  my  way,  without 
a  sufficient  guide,  through  this  ever  wid- 
ening field  of  philanthropic  endeavor.  I 
then  organized  a  department  of  benevo- 
lence. 

My  assistants  have  an  organi::ation  of 
sufficient  size  to  investigate  the  many  re- 
quests that  come  to  them. 

We  uniformly  ask  applicants  to  state 
their  case,  tersely  and  as  fully  as  they 
find  necessary,  in  writing.     Applications 


are  carefully  considered  by  various  as- 
sistants. 

Written  presentations  form  the  neces- 
sary basis  of  presentation  and  consulta- 
tion between  various  members  of  our 
staflF,  and  of  the  final  presentation  to  me, 
thus  securing  for  a  cause,  if  it  be  a  good 
one,  a  consideration  that  camiot  be  given 
in  a  mere  verbal  interview. 

We  have  not  been  satisfied  with  giv- 
ing to  causes  which  appeal  to  us ;  where 
organizations  are  not  found  ready  to 
hand,  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
tried  to  create  them. 

Everywhere  help  is  being  given  to 
those  heroic  men  and  women  who  are  de- 
voting themselves  to  practical  and  essen- 
tially scientific  tasks. 

Progress  in  government  and  law,  in 
language  and  literature,  in  science  and 
philosophy,  in  art  and  refinement,  we 
have  thought  to  be  best  promoted  by 
means  of  the  higher  education. 

The  individual  institution  of  learning 
can  reach  only  a  limited  number  of  peo- 
ple. 

If  we  assist  the  higher  forms  of  educa- 
tion in  whatever  field,  we  secure  a  wider 
influence  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge. 

Most  of  the  great  achievements  in  sci- 
ence, medicine  or  literature  are  the  flower 
of  the  higher  education. 

WHY  SHOULD  THERE  BE 
A  BENEVOLENT  TRUST? 

IV e  camiot  afford  to  have  great  souls, 
capable  of  doing  most  effective  work, 
slaving  to  raise  the  money. 

The  teachers,  workers  and  inspired 
leaders  of  the  people  should  be  relieved 
of  pressing  and  belittling  money  cares. 

The  organization  of  work  in  com- 
bination should  not  and  does  not  stifle 
the  work  of  individuals,  but  strengthens 
and  stimulates  it. 

The  Benevolent  Trust  will  look  the 
facts  in  the  face  and  will  be  sure  to  at- 
tract the  brains  of  the  best  men  we  have 
in  our  commercial  aflFairs,  as  great  busi- 
ness opportunities  attract  them  now,  will 
sustain  and  applaud  eflFective  workers  and 
institutions,  and  will  uplift  the  standard 
of  good  work  by  helping  all  people  chiefly 
to  help  themselves. 
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STATEMENTS  THAT 
DESERVE  STUDY 

There  is  not  money  enough  for  the 
urork  of  human  uplift  and  never  can  be. 

If  constant  appeals  are  to  be  success- 
ful, the  institution  is  forced  to  do  effi- 
cient work  and  meet  real  and  manifest 


Every  new  fact  discovered,  every  wid- 
ening" of  the  boundaries  of  human  knowl- 


edge by  research,  becomes  universal 
information  to  all  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  becomes  a  benefaction  at  once 
to  the  whole  race. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  economic 
difference  between  people  is  the  differ- 
ence in  personality. 

It  is  only  the  spirit  of  giving  that 
counts. 

All  new  facts  discovered  or  set  in  mo- 
tion become  the  universal  heritage. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


PHILANTHROPY  AND  DEMOCRACY 

The  fonowing  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  8  in  the  editorial  column 
Topics  of  the  Times: 

In  this  week's  issue  of  The  Subvey  there 
is  an  editorial  discussion  of  the  interesting 
question  whether  "philanthropy/'  in  the 
sense  of  great  gifts  for  religious,  educational, 
and  charitable  purposes,  is,  as  Governor 
Hollies  recently  said,  "the  safeguard  of  dem- 
ocracy,"  or  whether,  as  so  many  more  or  loss 
cyni^  people  like  to  believe,  it  only  serves 
the  two-fold  end  of  quieting  the  conscience 
of  the  givers  and  diminishing  the  resentment 
of  an  exploited  and  defrauded  public. 

The  latter  view,  while  a  favorite  with  all 
demagogues,  is  not  infrequently  presented 
by  persons  not  belonging  to  that  class  as  at 
least  supplying  a  plausible  explanation  of 
the  distribution  of  millions  in  certain  partic- 
ular cases.  The  Survey,  while  admitting  the 
plausibility,  first  doubts  and  then  denies  the 
adequacy  of  the  evidence  at  hand  to  sup- 
port the  unkindly  theory.  It  cannot  see  how 
anybody  as  shrewd  as  the  acquirer  of  mil- 
lions must  be  can  expect  to  quiet  belated 
qualms  of  conscience  by  acts  which  have  so 
little  relation  to  the  causes  of  the  uneasiness. 
Others,  however,  do  not,  or  at  any  rate  did 
not,  have  the  same  difficulty,  else  would 
Dickens  not  have  written  A  Christmas  Carol, 
nor  would  that  remarkable  exemplar  of  bad 
logic  and  false  sentimentality  have  gained 
or  kept  its  amazing  and  discouraging  popu- 
larity. 

The  Subvst,  it  seems  to  us,  is  on  firmer, 
though  still  not  quite  trustworthy,  ground 
when  It  says  that,  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
tentions or  the  expectations  of  the  givers 
under  consideration,  they  cannot,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  thus  buy  the  right  to  indulge  in 
predatory  practices  or  secure  immunity  from 
the  social  wrath  which  has  lately  come  upon 
several  who  thought  themselves  secure.  This, 
as  we  see  the  situation,  is  true  rather  as  a 
prophecy  of  conditions  near  at  hand  than  as 
a  description  of  those  now  existing.  Beyond 
much  question  the  man  who  dovotes  ill- 
gotten  millions  to  good  works  does  still  si- 
leace  the  criticism  of  many  in  regard  to  the 
getting  and  set  them  at  work  volubly  prais- 


ing his  generous  beneficence.  That  many 
others,  and  a  rapidly  growing  number,  can- 
not be  influenced  by  these  cheap  though  enor- 
mous distributions  of  tainted  money  is  for- 
tunately the  case,  and  even  if  The  Subvey 
be  not  as  yet  entirely  correct  in  its  conten- 
tion, it  soon  will  be.  It  is  certainly  right, 
however,  in  declaring  that  true  philanthropy, 
that  very  different  thing  from  charity,  is  the 
safeguard  of  democracy  because  "it  promotes 
popular  intelligence,  protects  individuals 
from  degeneracy,  tends  to  create  conditions 
more  favorable  for  personal  development, 
aids  in  the  detection  of  social  injustice,  and 
makes  crime  more  difficult  in  high  and  low 
places.' 


f> 


To  THE  EnnoB: 

The  question  of  democracy  and  philan- 
thropy is  largely  a  question  of  terminology, 
and  philanthropy,  as  Governor  Hughes  used 
the  word,  must  refer  to  acts  of  private  in- 
dividuals, since  public  philanthropy  seems 
for  some  reason  always  to  pass  under  some 
other  name,  "socialistic",  for  example.  There 
is  obviously  too  close  a  connection  between 
true  philanthropy  and  true  democracy  for 
any  separation  to  be  made,  but  it  seems  im- 
probable that  we  have  as  yet  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  While  philanthropy  and  dem- 
ocracy both  admit  of  a  fairly  clear  definition 
in  the  abstract,  the  concrete  philanthropist 
and  the  concrete  democrat  are  old  terms  of 
dispute.  In  the  current  use  of  the  word, 
whether  it  be  a  right  use  or  not,  surely  there 
is  a  very  marked  plutocratic  idea  involved 
in  "philanthropist."  The  "noted  philanthro- 
pist", whose  death  is  recorded  with  so  much 
sympathy  and  space  in  the  newspapers,  is  a 
man  whose  wealth  allowed  him  to  indulge 
beyond  other  men  certain  inclinations  com- 
mon to  all  men.  More  or  less  consciously, 
he  had  balanced  up  in  his  mind  the  relative 
attractions  of  philanthropy  and,  let  us  say, 
horse-racing;  perhaps  he  had  to  decide 
whether  to  be  a  racing  philanthropist  or  a 
philanthropic  racing-man.  He  wisely  chose 
philanthropy,  for  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
number  of  rich  men  reduced  to  serious  pov- 
erty through  "running  through  their  for- 
tunes" by  over-indulgence  of  their   philan- 
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thropic  instinctB;  and  indeed  an  ancestor  of 
this  description  is  no  bad  thing  for  a  family; 
it  may  add  to  their  honors  and  to  their  titles, 
and  It  will  not  decrease  their  plate.  The 
philanthropist  died;  the  papers  call  him 
blessed.  His  gifts  were  "princely",  his  bene- 
factions "munificent";  but  in  spite  of  the 
proverbial  democracy  of  crown-princes  and 
the  real  simplicity  of  "munificence,"  these 
are,  as  we  use  thom  to-day,  hardly  demo- 
cratic adjectives.  That  which  we  call  "phil- 
anthropy" does  not  proceed  so  often  from  a 
full  heart  as  from  an  over-full  pocketbook. 
Ministers  of  slum  churches,  teachers  in  slum 
schools  are  called  "devoted,"  "self-sacrific- 
ing." Whether  a  man  for  us  is  a  "philan- 
thropist" or  not,  depends  more  on  his  bank 
account  than  on  his  natural  qualities. 

The  effects  of  private  philanthropy  have 
small  relation  to  the  motives  of  private  phil- 
anthropists; effects  of  tho  worst  may  come 
from  motives  of  the  best,  and  probably  it  is 
as  a  whole  more  the  lack  of  motive  among 
philanthropists  that  has  resulted  in  the  lack 
of  effect  of  philanthropy.  But  in  Monsieur 
Bergeret  d  Paris,  Anatole  France  says  some- 
thing on  this  subject  which  every  social 
worker  should  read  and  consider,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  function  a  social  worker 
is  called  upon  to  perform  for  a  modern  com- 
munity. 

From  one  -point  of  view,  philanthropy  is 
indeed  useful  for  Governor  Hughes's  democ- 
racy: it  can  pick  up  the  bits  left  by  the  rude 
movements  of  democracy.  But  if  democracy 
ever  becomes  truly  democratic,  will  there  be 
these  bits?  Sometime  women  will  not  be 
allowed  to  work  when  they  should  not,  and 
public  philanthropy  in  the  shape  of  legisla- 
tion will  prevent  the  damages  that  private 
philanthropy  can  only  repair.  If  it  limited 
itself  to  educating  public  opinion,  the  result 
might  be  different,  but  it  is  a  most  certain 
fact  that  the  primary  object  of  private  phil- 
anthropy is  to  repair,  and  in  most  cases  that 
is  the  end.  The  chief  danger  to  democracy 
seems  to  lie  in  democracy  itself,  and  in  pub- 
lic philanthropy  we  can  surely  find  a  per- 
fectly good  defence.  Modern  philanthropy 
is  in  the  end  no  safeguard  of  any  political 
institution;  it  is  more  an  essential  conse- 
quence of  the  times  and  a  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  social  spirit.  It  is  a  stopgap 
for,  and  not  a  safeguard  of,  a  real  democracy. 

But  on  the  other  hand  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  found  perfectly  true  to  say  that 
democracy  is  a  most  trustworthy  safeguard 
against  any  sentimental  degeneration  of 
sympathy  and  solidarity,  the  two  great  fac- 
tors of  true  philanthropy. 

ROGEB     HOWSON. 


To  THE  Editor: 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed 
your  editorial  last  week  on  Philanthropy:  A 
Safeguard  of  Democracy.  I  am  so  tired  of 
reading  about  philanthropy  as  a  salve  to  the 
guilty  conscience  and  as  a  sop  to  keep  people 


contented,  that  it  is  good  to  see  a  real  con- 
structive view  of  it  presented  by  one  who 
knows  it  from  A  to  Z,  as  you  do. 

H.  R.  MUBSET. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

HOW  THE  POLICE  MAKE  CRIMINALS 

To  THB  Editor: 

In  your  issue  of  April  3,  under  the  heading 
How  the  Police  Make  Criminals,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  wanton  killing  by  a  policeman 
in  Chicago  of  an  unoffending  workingman, 
who  was  survived  by  a  widow  and  child. 
You  suggest  that  there  should  be  some  way 
for  the  widow  to  recover  damages  from  the 
municipality.  There  should.  Why,  also, 
should  we  not  have  a  criminal  law  that 
would  provide  for  reimbursement  to  the 
stricken  woman  and  child  in  another,  and 
even  more  practical  way? 

A  recent  news  dispatch  tells  of  a  promi- 
nent and  wealthy  officer  of  the  Mexican 
army,  who  killed  a  man.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot  to  death,  and  his  estate  assessed 
to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  his  victim  and 
sixty  dollars  a  month  for  twenty  years  to 
each  of  the  victim's  two  children. 

Why  should  we  not  have  a  law  under 
which  a  modified  form  of  this  sort  of  pen- 
alty could  be  applied  in  such  cases  as  that 
of  the  Chicago  killer  and  the  family  of  his 
victim?  When  he  goes  to  prison,  as  he 
doubtless  will  (the  crimo  for  which  he  is  in- 
dicted being  manslaughter),  why  should  he 
not  be  put  to  work  at  whatever  he  can  do, 
or  can  be  trained  to  do,  which  will  earn  the 
most  money,  and  the  money  turned  over  to 
the  widow  and  her  child? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tho  Mexican  law 
in  the  case  cited  is  ahead  of  our  American 
criminal  law.  Our  law  seems  to  cover  but 
half  the  ground.  Where  is  the  common 
sense  or  justice  of  allowing  the  dependent 
survivors  of  the  victim  of  a  murder  to  take 
pot-luck  and  shift  for  themselves,  after  their 
breadwinner  is  gone,  while  for  the  "protec- 
tion of  society"  the  able-bodied  murderer  is 
either  put  to  death  or  imprisoned,  no  com- 
pensation going  to  the  victim's  family  either 
from  his  estate  in  the  event  of  his  execution, 
or  from  the  product  of  his  labor  in  case  of 
imprisonment? 

If  the  murderer  can  work  to  earn  anything 
for  them,  the  penalty,  even  In  the  case  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  should  not  be 
death,  but  imprisonment,  every  dollar  of 
his  earnings  as  a  prisoner  going  to  them  for 
a  period  to  be  fixed  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court  according  to  the  necessities  of  tho  case. 

Doubtless  our  legal  friends  will  be  able 
to  think  up  an  array  of  objections  to  the 
plan.  But  the  main  objection  to  it  in  my 
mind  is  that  it  has  never  been  tried  before. 
Why  not  try  it? 

Geobqb  B.  Hastings. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


TO-MORROW  IN  TURKEY 

Last  week  we  published  a  stirring  appeal  from  a  young  Armenian  engineer 
who  has  lived  many  years  in  this  country,  but  who  has  kept  in  close  touch  with 
his  people  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  His  plea  is  for  sucb  active  expression  of  sympathy 
for  the  Armenian  Christians  by  Christian  nations  as  will  prevent  further  massacres 
and  persecutions,  and  especially  for  such  pressure  of  public  opinion  on  England 
as  will  induce  her  to  protect  the  Christians  in  Turkey  in  accordance  with  her 
treaty,  obligations. 

Kurds  and  Armenians  have  long  had  their  racial  and  religious  feud,  ready 
on  kny  inciting'  cause  to  break  out  in  slaughter,  with  the*  advantage  on  the  side 
of  the  former  because  of  support  from  Constantinople.  It  is  said. that  in  1895 
and  1896,  this  direct  instigation  came  from  Russia,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
justifying,  and  in  effect  forcing  intervention  and  ultimately  th€  partition  of 
Turkey.  England  and  other  nations  refused  to  permit  sucli  intervention,  and  the 
massacres  came  to  an  end  without  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  When,  as  a 
last  desperate  means  of  escaping  from  revolution,  the  old  sultan  and  his  agents 
stimulated  the  recent  Armenian  massacres,  it  was  doubtless  with  .  the  same 
deliberate  design  of  forcing  foreign  intervention.  It  is  natural  that  the  victims  of 
these  massacres  should  cry  aloud  to  Europe  and  America  for  help,  and  natural 
that  there  should  be  direct  response.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  England  or  any 
.  other  Christian  nation  should  be  too  ready  to  play  the  precise  part  thus  prepared 
for  them  by  the  Turkish  reactionaries. 

The  hopes  of  civilization  at  this  moment  are  centered  not  upon  European 
mtcrvention  but  upon  the  Young  Turks,  upon  the  committee  of  union  and 
progress,  upon  the  liberal  elements  and  the  progressive  elements  in  the  nation. 
They  have  shown  extraordinary  capacity  in  revolution ;  whether  they  are  to  show 
even  -  ordinary  capacity  in  constructive  government  remains  to  be  seen.    This 

» 

cannot  be  judged  solely  from  the  prompt  adoption  of  reforms  favorable  to 
Christians.  This  would  be  one  test;  but  from  the  Turkish  point  of  view  there 
may  be  other  more  immediate  tasks  to  be  undertaken.  Americans  kept  the 
Negroes  enslaved  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  their  free  government  was 
established.  Americans  should  also  remember,  when  they  demand  immediate  suc- 
cess from  the  Russian  Douma  or  the  government  of  the  Young  Turks,  that  their 
own  illustrious  forefathers,  with  leaders  of  such  consummate  ability  as  Hamilton 
and  Madison,  and  with  the  matchless  advantage  of  the  counsels  and  the  prestige 
of  Washington  and  Franklin,  allowed  eight  deplorable  years  to  lapse  between 
the  fall  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  and  the  inauguration  of  Washington  in  New 
York.  Their  problem  was  simple  and  uncomplicated,  as  compared  with  that  of 
either  Russia  or  Turkey.  It  was  only  necessary  to  overcome  the  natural  jealousies 
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and  misconceptions  of  a  baker's  dozen  of  English-speaking,  self-governing  colonies, 
who  had  had  every  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other  through 
six  years  of  fighting  for  their  common  independence.  Yet  it  took  longer  to  find 
a  way  out  of  the  wasteful  and  incompetent  government  which  they  had  set  up, 
than  to  beat  oflf  the  armies  of  England.  If,  therefore,  order  is  not  instantly  estab- 
lished throughout  the  emjpire,  if  reforms  are  not  at  once  forthcoming,  if  there  is 
even  a  period  of  rather  feeble  and  tentative  foundation  building,  this  should  not 
excite  surprise.  Bribery,  corruption,  espionage,  bloodthirstiness,  brutal  military 
despotism,  religious  fanaticism,  and  popular  ignorance  have  been  so  characteristic 
of  Turkey,  if  the  current  public  opinion  is  sound,  that  the  amazing  thing  is  that 
intelligent  revolt  should  have  succeeded  at  all.  If  the  new  government  maintains 
itself,  it  will  be  in  large  part  by  showing  a  "decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind."  By  every  other  possible  means  than  a  resort  to  military  force,  America 
and  Europe  should  make  it  clear  to  rejuvenated  Turkey  that  mankind  does  not 
tolerate  the  massacre  of  unarmed  men,  much  less  of  women  and  children. 

Something  depends,  perhaps,  on  the  attitude  taken  by  the  non-Mohammedan 
elements  of  the  population  towards  the  new  regime.  Greeks,  Jews  and  Syrians 
are  in  much  the  same  situation  as  Armenians  in  having  much  to  gain  from  free 
institutions.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  new  Turkey  could  hardly  attain  permanent 
success  without  their  sympathy  and  co-operation.  The  announcement  that  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  commander  of  the  constitutional  armies,  a  portion  of  the 
military  forces  will  be  made  up  of  Christians,  is  of  good  omen.  If  the  Christian 
farmers  of  Armenia  and  others  who  have  been  oppressed  can  make  common 
cause  with  the  constitutional  party,  this  may  well  prove  to  be  the  best  way  to 
protect  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Military  intervention  may  be  necessary  and 
thereby  justified,  but  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  prospect,  which  to  many  seems 
bright,  that  there  may  yet  be  a  real  Turkish  nationality,  comprising,  like  our 
'  own  and  several  others,  peoples  of  various  languages  and  faiths,  securing  by  mutual 
concession  and  by  due  regard  to  self-interest  a  strong  and  yet  just  constitutional 
government 

America  has  never  been  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  Armenians.  At  the  moment 
relief  funds  should  be  raised  to  meet  the  distress  from  famine  and  from  slaughter, 
and  full  responsibility  placed  directly  upon  the  new  sultan,  the  Sheik  Ul  Islam, 
and  the  cabinet  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  order.  We  may  stand  upon  the 
firm  ground  taken  by  John  Hay  in  the  message  to  Roumania,  that  we  have  a 
legitimate  interest  in  the  prevention  of  massacre  and  persecution  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe  from  which  immigrants  come  to  us.  This  humane  position  on  the 
other  hand  does  not  require  us  to  form  prematurely  an  unfavorable  judgment 
of  the  revolutionists,  even  as  to  their  attitude  towards  unbelievers. 
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QUARRY  AND  COLONY 
FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

During  the  past  winter  the  plan  by 
which  Kansas  City  cared  for  unemployed 
men  worked  out  so  satisfactorily  that  it 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  farm 
colony  which  promises  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  American  expe- 
rience in  providing  for  homeless  and  idle 
men.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  separated  only  by  a  state 
line  invisible  outside  the  covers  of  a 
geography,  have  a  combined  population 
of  about  350,000.  In  common  with  all 
cities  during  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
they  have  had  not  only  idle  residents,  but 
also  large  numbers  of  idle  visitors  drawn 
by  the  hope  of  work  or  of  easy  living. 
There  were  enough  of  them  to  attract  the 
attention  of  J.  Eads  Howe  of  5t.  Louis, 
who  attempted  to  organize  there  a  branch 
of  his  Brotherhood  Welfare  Association. 
Howe  laid  down  four  principles : 

First,  immunity  from  arrest  on  the  part 
of  the  unemployed  or  vagrants. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
lodging  house. 

Third,  work  for  the  unemployed. 

Fourth,  transportation  to  the  Job  if  not 
locaL 

The  Tenement  Commission  had  been 
looking  into  the  situation  a  little  and 
partially  as  a  result  of  Howie's  proposals 
made  an  investigation  of  the  two  thous- 
and ten-cent  beds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
homeless.  It  found  a  great  many  idle 
men.  It  found  five  hundred  in  clean  beds 
at  the  Helping  Hand,  a  private  organiza- 
tion assisted  by  the  city,  and  it  found 
many  more  beds  in  other  places  char- 
acterized by  every  degree  of  filth.  Men 
slept  on  floors  of  cheap  lodging  houses 
and  saloons. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  were 
•discussed  at  a  meeting  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  charitable  or- 
^^izations,  the  city,  the  labor  unions, 
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and  the  unemployed  themselves.  A  work- 
ing committee  of  seven  was  organized 
with  members  from  the  Tenement  Com- 
mission, the  unemployed,  organized  labor, 
the  Pardon  and  Parole  Board,  the  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  the  Associated 
Charities,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
and  the  Helping  Hand.  This  committee 
formulated  a  program : 

First,  that  no  man  may  sleep  or  live  In 
such  unsanitary  surroundings  as  to  under- 
mine his  efficiency. 

Second,  that  all  able-bodied  men  must  work 
and  have  a  right  to  work  if  willing.  If  not 
wiUing,  they  must  be  made  to  work.  If 
they  do  not  know  how,  they  must  be  taught. 
If  they  are  physically  unfit,  they  must  be 
treated  medically  in  order  speedily  to  re- 
store efficiency. 

Third,  all  free  soup,  breadlines  and  gra- 
tuitous charity  must  be  discouraged.  Food 
of  the  quality  and  kind  necessary  to  main- 
tain efficiency  must  be  furnished  as  a  right 
and  in  return  for  useful  labor  accomplished. 

An  opening  to  furnish  work  came 
through  the  Park  Board  which  had  en- 
gaged W.  C.  Root,  chairman  of  the  Ten- 
ement Commission,  as  architect  for  cer- 
tain park  buildings  in  connection  with 
playground  development  Mr.  Root  im- 
mediately saw  the  possibility  of  employ- 
ing the  unemployed  on  this  city  work. 
The  Park  Board  agreed  to  pay  the 
market  price  for  building  stone  and 
broken  rock  taken  from  park  property 
and  the  city  offered  to  stand  a  deficit  of 
$2,000  if  necessary.  The  entire  manage- 
ment was  left  to  the  working  committee 
of  seven.  In  four  days  men  were  at 
work,  an  organization  already  in  exist- 
ence at  the  Helping  Hand  being  utilized. 
The  police  were  instructed  to  stop  sleep- 
ing on  floors  and  to  send  all  idlers  to  the 
quarry.  The  Associated  Charities  and  the 
Helping  Hand  discontinued  their  labor 
tests  which  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  had  been  operated  at  a  loss,  and 
made  use  of  the  public  work  instead. 
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The  men  were  paid  in  lodging  and  meal  SCORE  HOUSES 

tickets,   good    only    at  certain    lodging  LIKE    HORSES 

houses  and  restaurants,  at  the  rate  of         j-  o_  :^*^^^^:^,,  ^:^ut ^^  ^«^^m^ 

sivtv  rent.!  a  varH  for  broken  rock     A  ^"  *°  interesting  eight-p^e  pamphlet 

sixty  cents  a  yard  tor  broken  rocK.    A  ^^  Standardization  of  Housing  Investi- 

man  could  average  about  one  yard  of  ^j^     p^^j  j^^  j^  Commons  of  the 

rock  a  day.    Married  men  and  those  hav-  ^„i^„;jt    ^f  Wisconsin  calls  attention 

mg  others  dependent  upon  them  were  ^^  ^^^     y^^^^  .^            ^^            .^^^j,j_ 

given  preference  in  a  small  number  of  comparisons    between    rents    and 

time-jobs  at  fifteen  cents  an  hour  for  «      .^^  conditions  in  various  cities,  since 

an  eight-hour  day.    A  man  with  a  credit  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^      j^^           j^^^j^  ^^ 

of  $1.20,  earned  in  about  twlo  days,  was  t,„,-.i,-_     tt.  ,.„_. 

laid  off  to  hunt  for  a  job.    During  the  ^"^  ^"^^    "*^  ^^^ ' 

cold  weather  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  I  had  read  that  Glasgow  was  the  most 

men  worked  each  day,  the  number  gradu-  t"?Sr,7e7'cfntVtrTain^}ir  l^T 

ally  coming  down  to  filty  m  the  early  ^^^e  room.    After  visiting  one  of  the  model 

spring  and  still  fewer  now.     Men  have  tenements  of  the  Liondon  County  Council,  I 

been  constantly  sent  to  more  lasting  jobs.  ^a»  asked  by  a  Glasgow  mechanic  to  look 

Many  quick  workers  were  able  to  earn  ^^^rLrdtis^fS'  M^  ^ITS  iS 

enough  in  one  day  to  keep  them  tor  three  larger  than  the  three-room  apartment  of  his 

days.     Nobody  was  turned  away.     Al-  fellow  who  enjoyed  the  municipal  socialism 

though  the  committee  had  to  buy  its  tools  »'  modern  London.    The  difference  was  Uiat 

,  °       J           J     i  •     «     1.  ,„.  he  put  up  his  own  flimsy  partitions,  while 

and  powder  and  strip  an  open  quarry,  paternal  London  got  the  credit  of  relieving 

the  total  deficit  made  up  by  the  city  at  congestion  by  merely    erecting    permanent 

the  time  this  information  was  received  partitions. 

was  $1,200.    This  is  held  cheap,  consid-  gince  there  are  many  complicated  fac- 

enng  what  was  accomplished.    Foremen  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^gj       problem  no  simple 

have  found  wilhng  workers,  there  have  ^^^j^^  ^j  comparison  are  available.     To 

been  few  idlers  around  the  saloons   ar-  j^j^^^  ^^j^  difficulty  Professor  Commons 

rests  for  vagrancy  have  dropped,  and  the  p^poses  that  investigators  adopt  a  score 

atmosphere  of  the  town  has  been  cleaner,  ^^^d  similar  to  that  used  by  the  agri- 

The  winter  s  experience  led  the  com-  ^^1^^^^    department    in    grading    their 

mittee  to  visit  the  farm  for  the  unem-  ^oducts.     On  these  cardi  each  of  the 

ployed  at  Qeveland,  the  Industrial  House  ^^^-^^^^   ^^^^^^^   determining  excellence 

of  Correction  in  Chicago  and  the  Federal  j„  ^^e  product  is  assigned  a  numerical 

Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth.  After  much  weight.     For  example?  a  perfect  horse 

consideration  it  proposed  to  the  city  to  j^  represented  by  100  pointe.  subdivided 

take  over  a  farm  purchased  two  years  j„^^  "^thirty-six    specifi^tions    such    as 

ago  for  a  house  of  correction  but  now  ^j  ^t,  folrm.  sha^Tof  head,  etc.    The 

placed  by  the  city  in  the  committee  s  u^^^^^^..           ^^^^  ^^^^  ^          ^^^^       i„ 

hands.     There  is  an  ambitious  scheme  ^^^^-^  ^y  %^      -^^^  specified,  and  mirks 

includmg  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium,  free  ^^^^  oppositreach  his  judgment  of  the 

farm   colony,  compulsory  farm  colony,  degree  to  which  the  animal  before  him  is 

work  shops  roads  and  no  end  of  improve-  deficient.     The  total  of  all  deficiency  is 

ments.    Industries  which  wjll  make  men  ^^^^  deducted  from  100  and  the  result 

and  women  more  skilled  wage  earners  j^  ^^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^ 

will  shortly  be  started  and  to  round  out  Professor  Commons  has  drawn  up  a 

the  plan  a  niunicipal  lodging  house  will  tentative  card  of  this  sort  for  housing  in- 

be  established  in  the  city.    Al  hough  city  ^estigations,  into  two  parts,  dwelling  and 

property,    he  committee  and  the  Pardon  occupants,  to  each  of  which  100  ^ints 

Board  will  be  m  charge  of  the  farm.    A  ^^^  Assigned.    The  points  are  subdivided 

state  free  employment  bureau  forms  one  fnllr^wc- 
Other    Imk    m    this    scheme    which    has 

attracted  considerable  attention  and  has  ^   ^  *«^                 Dwelling. 

,  •  J       J     r  J      ^-         •       o  Location   18 

been    considered    for    adoption    m    ban      Congestion  of  buildings 26 

Francisco.  Window  openings  11 
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Air  and  Tentllatlon  18 

Stractnral    6 

Honse  appurtenances  (sanitary)    26 

0CCUPART8. 

ConeeBtlon 61 

Coodltloo  at  air  and  ventilation 18 

Cleanliness  21 

Under  these  are  various  subdivisions 
to  each  of  which  a  limited  number  of 
points  are  assigned,  with  careful  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  constitute  deficiencies. 
When  two  houses  are  thus  scored  we  are 
in  a  position  to  compare  their  rents,  cor- 
recting the  nominal  rent  by  the  score. 
For  example,  if  two  houses  each  rent 
for  one  dollar  a  month  per  lOO  square 
feet,  if  the  actual  score  of  one  is  eighty 
and  the  other  fifty,  the  real  rent  of  one  is 
$1.25  and  the  other  two  dollars,  com- 
pared with  a  real  rent  of  one  dollar  for  a 
perfect  house. 

It  may  be  questioned,  of  course, 
whether  we  yet  know  enough  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  various  factors  in 
housing  to  be  able  to  assign  the  correct 

proportion   of   weight   to   the   different  john  b.  ANrxtEW?. 

points.     Is  congestion  of  buildings  more 

than  twice  as  detrimental  to  the  families  consequent  increase  in  its  support.  State 
as  inadequate  window  openings  in  the  branches  will  be  formed  throughout  the 
rooms  value?  Our  very  ignorance  of  country  to  deal  with  local  problems.  Agi- 
these  pomts,  however,  shows  the  need  tation  to  promote  industrial  hygiene  will 
of  detailed  comparative  studies  from  be  continued.  Special  investigPtions  into 
which  to  answer  these  questions.  Pro-  the  extent  of  certain  occupational  diseases 
fessor  Commons  admits  that  this  is  are  already  under  way,  and  the  results 
merely  a  tentative  proposition,  but  he  is  will  be  published  as  part  of  the  plan  to 
undoubtedly  offering  a  suggestive  plan  promote  co-operation  and  uniformity  of 
and  the  discussion  it  arouses  will  surely  action  among  public  and  private  agencies 
help  emphasize  the  necessity  for  securing  interested  in  social  research  and  labor 
comparable   facts  before   attempting  to      legislation. 

make  comparisons.  At  a  preliminary  meeting  he!d  in  Bos- 

ton May  14.  it  was  decided  to  form  a 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  ^^w  England  Branch  of  the  American 

FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  to  deal 

more  particularly  with  local  conditions. 

John  B.  Andrews  has  assumed  his  Among  those  most  actively  interested 
duties  as  executive  secretary  of  the  are  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Robert  A.  Woods 
American  Association  of  Labor  Legis-  of  South  End  House,  Acting  Secretary 
lation  under  favorable  circumstances  McPherson  of  the  Civic  Federation.  Prof. 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  Henry  C.  Metcalf  of  Tufts  College,  Ed- 
his  administration  of  affairs  will  mark  a  ward  A.  Filene,  Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam 
new  era  of  growth  and  influence  for  the  of  New  Haven,  Dennis  Driscoll.  secre- 
organization.  ■  tary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 

The  plans  which  Dr.  Andrews  will  take  tion  of  Labor,  and  Charles  F.  Gettemy, 
up  include  enlargement  of  the  associa-  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  Mas- 
tion's    widespread    membership,    and    a     sachusetts. 
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Dr.  Andrews  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Lafayette  county,  Wis.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  country  schools  of 
that  state,  prepared  for  college  at  an 
academy  in  Warren,  111.,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1904.  His  bachelor's  thesis  was  a 
study  of  employers'  associations.  During 
1904-5  he  was  assistant  in  political  econ- 
omy at  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.,  from 
which  institution  he  received  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  His  thesis  was  a  study 
of  the  boycott  in  labor  disputes.  During 
two  years  he  was  honorary  fellow,  and 
one  year  assistant  in  political  economy  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  gave 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
1908.  His  doctor's  dissertation  was  a 
study  of  the  labor  movement  in  America 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  panic  of  1873. 

Mr.  Andrews's  interest  in  the  labor 
problem  led  him,  in  1905,  to  form  a 
connection  with  the  American  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Research  as  one  of  three  col^ 
laborators  in  the  preparation  of  a  Docu- 
mentary History  of  American  Industrial 
Society  which  is  announced  to  appear  this 
year  in  ten  large  volumes.  His  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  labor 
question  is  a  History  of  Organization 
among  Working  Women,  prepared  as  a 
part  of  the  investigation  of  women's 
work,  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor.  In  gathering  material  Mr.  An- 
drews has  hunted  the  country  over  and 
formed  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
most  active  men  among  both  employers 
and  workmen.  The  personal  connections 
thus  formed  and  the  experience  acquired 
will  be  invaluable  to  him  in  his  new  work. 

THREE  SETTLEMENTS 
UNITE  IN  BROOKLYN 

Asacog  House,  the  Italian  Settlement, 
and  Maxwell  House,  three  settlements 
within  a  few  blocks  of  one  another  in 
Brooklyn,  have  decided  to  combine  their 
work  and  resources  as  the  Neighborhood 
Guild.  A  new  house  capable  of  filling 
existing  needs  will  be  built,  and  such  cen- 
ters as  the  present  Maxwell  House  and 
the  Asacog  Boys  Club  will  be  retained. 
There  will  be  a  headworker  of  experience 
and  ability ;  and  assistants  who  will  carry 


on  broad  constmctive  and  progpressive 
work. 

When  organizations  are  willing  to  sac- 
rifice their  identities  for  the  sake  of  in- 
creasing their  influence,  the  ideals  of  un- 
selfish co-operation  are  realized.  Un- 
happily co-operation  too  often  is  inter- 
preted as  a  means  of  asserting  the  will  of 
the  strong  without  reference  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  weak.  This  merger  of  Brook- 
lyn settlements  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
example  of  that  altruism  which  sinks  all 
claims  to  individual  reputation  or  per- 
sonal glory  in  one  large  movement  for 
neighborhood  betterment.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  union  idea  occurred 
to  members  of  the  three  settlements  with 
a  simultaneous  originality  that  later 
proved  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  its 
adoption.  Then  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
organizations  had  outgrown  its  plant, 
made  the  moment  especially  favorable 
for  the  change. 

In  February  a  man  interested  in  all 
forms  of  social  work,  but  not  identified 
with  any  of  the  settlements  in  question, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  various  boards. 
The  merger  was  proposed  and  objections 
to  it  invited.  There  was  none;  indeed 
it  was  plainly  demonstrated  that  work 
was  overlapping  and  duplicating,  that 
what  was  everyone's  business  was  no 
one's,  in  fact  that  combination  would 
mean  conservation  of  energy  and  some 
financial  gain.  This  latter  consideration 
was  not  important,  however,  as  the  desire 
was  to  do  efficient  work  rather  than  to 
save.  Three  members  of  each  settlement 
with  a  representative  from  Bliss  Kinder- 
garten were  constituted  a  committee  on 
arrangements,  of  which  the  man  who  had 
called  the  meeting  was  made  temporary 
chairman. 

It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  get  the 
settlement  trustees  to  endorse  the  new 
body  and  join  it.  The  committee  drew 
up  resolutions  which  have  been  ratified 
by  all  the  boards  and  by  two  settlement 
associations.  The  third  will  undoubtedly 
take  similar  action.  It  has  been  decided 
to  add  others  interested  in  Brooklyn's 
philanthropies  to  the  temporary  commit- 
tee, which  will  make  a  permanent  body 
of  fifteen  and  ensure  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency. 
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By  this  merger  of  three  active  asso- 
ciations it  is  hoped  to  give  the  community 
bettcfr  service  without  wasteful  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  with  a  proportional 
financial  gain.  The  new  building  with  its 
increased  educational  and  recreational 
facilities  will  attract  more  patrons,  extend 
the  settlement's  influence  and  correspond- 
ingly benefit  the  entire  neighborhood. 
The  promoters  of  the  upion  feel  that  it 
has  no  drawbacks. 


"  BUDGET  DAY'' 
IN   NEW  YORK  CITY 

May  23  will  be  "budget  day"  in  New 
York  city  churches.  The  1910  budget 
will  be  practically  decided  in  July  of  this 
year  and  the  clergymen  of  the  city  are 
takings  hold  with  a  will  to  help  carry  out 
the  social  service  measures  advocated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
"Budget  day"  was  announced  after  a  con- 
ference of  clergymen  called  by  the  bu- 
reau. The  movement  is  strictly  a  non- 
partisan, educational  effort  to  promote 
the  health  and  education  of  the  com- 
munity. Back  of  it  is  a  committee  of 
twenty  ministers  representing  ten  denom- 
icationSy  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  Litera- 
ture describing  the  opportunity  a  "budget 
day*'  will  afford  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion to  the  bureau  at  261  Broadway. 


APPROPRIATION  FOR 
LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE 

Among  the  new  state  institutions  in 
New  York  \^hose  progress  is  threatened 
by  the  reported  insufficiency  of  revenues 
to  meet  current  needs,  is  Letchworth  Vil- 
lage. The  multiplication  of  feeble-mind- 
ed and  epileptic  persons  through  lack  of 
custodial  care  is  a  dire  menace  to  New 
York  state  where  live  some  20,000  of 
these  defectives,  of  whom  only  about 
3,5CK>  are  in  state  institutions. 

The  great  site  of  2,000  acres  near 
Haverstraw,  to  which  title  has  been  taken 
by  William  R.  Stewart,  Franklin  B.  Kirk- 
bride  and  Alexander  C.  Proudfit,  the 
Q>mmission  to  Select  a  Site  for  the  East- 
em  New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum, 


awaits  its  occupants,  and  for  lack  of  oc- 
cupation will  deteriorate  and  be  a  source 
of  increased  expense.  The  act  for  its  or- 
ganization -under  the  appropriate  new 
name  of  Letchworth  Village  has  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  will  be 
duly  signed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes. 

The  recent  report  of  the  commission 
won  an  emergency  message  from  the 
governor  and  a  unanimous  vote  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  appropriation  of  $80,- 
000,  the  minimum  amount  requisite  to 
start  properly  the  work  of  preparation. 
This  appropriation  is  now  in  danger. 

If  current  revenues  do  not  supply 
funds  adequate  to  prepare  and  maintain 
this  indispensable  addition  to  New  York's 
equipment  for  the  custodial  care  of  its 
defectives,  we  urge  that  the  responsible 
financial  authorities  of  the  state  will 
frame,  and  press  the  passage  of,  measures 
to  yield  such  funds,  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  people  of  the  state  will  recog- 
nize the  emergent  need  of  this  new  insti- 
tution when  they  are  made  to  realize 
the  insufficient  character  of  existing  cus- 
todial care  with  its  dangers  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future. 

DR.  SMITH  ON  THE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  leaders  in  the  education  of  the 
feeble-minded — S^guin,  Wilbur,  Knight 
and  others,  began  with  the  enthusi- 
asm generated  by  a  great,  new  hu- 
man conception,  and  devoted  themselves 
utterly  to  the  task  of  making  men  and 
women  out  of  human  waste  material. 
After  the  first  few  years  they  found 
that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  possibility  of 
the  work;  that  the  imbeciles  capable  of 
being  raised  to  the  stature  of  a  man  were 
but  few ;  that  while  a  great  many  might 
be  made  capable  of  much  happiness  and 
of  entire  self-support  under  direction, 
only  a  small  minority  might  safely  be 
restored  to  society  as  self-controlling 
citizens  with  a  citizen's  full  duty,  includ- 
ing a  share  in  the  parentage  of  the  next 
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generation.  The  effect  of  this  convic- 
tion, now  general  among  the  trainers  of 
the  feeble-minded,  has  been  not  to  de- 
crease b:it  to  quahfy  their  enthusiasm  for 
education  and  to  create  a  veritable  pas- 
sion for  segregation  and  complete  custo- 
dial care  of  the  whole  class. 

A  parallel  change  of  emphasis  has  been 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  insane.  When 
science  and  humanity  replaced  ignorance 
and  cruelty  in  the  insane  asylums,  the 
new  methods  had  such  splendid  results 
that  the  hope  of  curing  a  large  majority 
of  the  insane  became  the  inspiration  of 
the  alienists.  But  as  experience  with 
scientific  treatment  has  shown  that,  even 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  percen- 
tage of  recoveries  has  remained  station- 
ary, or  has  even,  apparently,  diminished, 
it  is  only  natural  that  even  the  most  de- 
voted physicians  think  as  much  about  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  those  of  their 
patients  who  are  not  recoverable  as  of 
the  cure  of  the  smaller  number,  who  are. 
Meanwhile  atboth  ends  of  the  procession 
increased  efforts  are  being  made.  The 
general  attention  to  psychopathic  hospitals 
and  early  treatment  at  one  end  of  the 
line  and  to  industrial  re-education  and 
colony  care  at  the  other,  are  equally 
proofs  of  progress. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith^  points  out  the  re- 
sults of  the  changing  emphasis  which  he 
deplores,  and  declares  that  we  are  giving 
less  and  less  attention  to  cure  and  re- 
storation to  society,  not  only  of  the  insane 
and  imbecile,  but  also  of  the  criminals  in 
reformatories.  He  asserts  that  the  re- 
quests for  money  of  those  who  have  these 
classes  in  charge,  are  contantly  to  pro- 
vide more  and  larger  custodial  buildings 
rather  than  for  better  equipment  and 
more  highly  skilled,  and  therefore  better 
paid,  workers. 

It  is  true  enough  that  emphasis  laid  on 
any  one  factor  of  a  many- factored  prob- 
lem, tends  to  comparative  neglect  of 
other  factors,  but  we  cannot  admit  that 
Dr.  Smithes  criticism  although  it  may  be 

^In  a  paper  on  The  Physiological  Significance 
of  That  First  Lesson,  read  before  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded,  and  printed 
In  pamphlet  form. 


pertinent  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  some  places,  applies  in  any  large  meas- 
ure to  modern  methods  in  reformatories 
as  training  schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 
All  he  says  about  scientific  study,  of  brain 
and  nerve  development  and,  especially,  of 
the  necessity  of  individualizing  treatment, 
is  emphatically  true.  Nowhere  more 
than  in  a  reformatory,  a  school  for  imbe- 
ciles or  a  colony  of  epileptics,  does  the 
"case  method,"  carried  out  to  its  ulti- 
mate, apply.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
however,  where  Dr.  Smith  finds  the  in- 
stitutions of  which  he  can  say:  "It  is 
painfully  evident  to  an  intelligent  visitor 
to  institutions  for  the  care,  treatment  or 
education  of  those  suffering  from  idiocy, 
insanity,  epilepsy  or  other  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  that  there  is  too  often 
wanting  on  the  part  of  physicians  and 
caretakers  alike,  that  genuine  enthusi- 
asm in  their  work  which  insures  the 
highest  degree  of  success.  The  vast  va- 
riety of  symptoms  which  these  diseases 
present  for  study  attract  but  little  atten- 
tion because  the  brain  is  a  sealed  book. 
All  of  the  inmates  are  placed  on  a  dead 
level,  and  the  treatment,  instead  of  being 
individual  is  en  masse"  (the  italics  are 
ours). 

Dr.  Smith's  pamphlet,  though  marred 
by  over-statements  like  the  above,  is  valu- 
able and  deserves  study  by  everyone 
having  to  do  with  the  feeble-minded,  the 
insane  or  the  epileptic.  It  is  true  that  the 
standards  of  personal  qualifications,  gen- 
eral education  and  scientific  training  re- 
quired of  our  nurses,  attendants  and  care- 
takers, are  rarely  as  high  as  we  would 
like  them  to  be  and  are,  in  some  instances, 
deplorably  low.  It  is  true  that  salaries 
should  be  raised  all  along  the  line  and 
that  to  increase  them,  if  we  secured  what 
we  paid  for,  would  mean  true  economy 
to  the  state.  Meanwhile  we  invite  Dr. 
Smith  to  visit  Elmira  and  Mansfield, 
Bedford  and  Lancaster,  Elwyn,  Vineland 
and  Wavcrly,  Sonyea  and  Center  Islip 
and  any  of  dozens  of  modern  institutions, 
which  this  pamphlet  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve he  has  never  inspected  with  a  sym- 
pathetic eye. 


THE   RESPONSIBILITY  OF  FAMILY  LIFE 


ANNIE  L.  CHESLEY 

SECRETARY  FIRST  PARISH  PAINE  FUND,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


The  family  is  the  oldest  institution  in 
the  world.  Its  history,  its  evolution  from 
prehistoric  times,  is  a  most  interesting 
study.  It  is  the  unit  of  civilization — ^the 
primary  and  most  enduring  group.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  through 
the  development  of  the  highest  charac- 
teristics in  families  that  God  is  working 
towards  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  His 
divine  purpose  for  humanity — ^working 
toward  that  time  -when  love  and  truth  and 
justice  shall  rule  the  world.  If  we  study 
the  career  of  any  family  known  through 
history,  or  even  through  personal  experi- 
ence, we  find  that  its  members  have 
g^rown  in  power  and  influence  only  in  so 
far  as  they  have  lived  righteously,  that 
is,  have  governed  their  lives  by  the  domi- 
nant motives  of  truth  and  justice.  The 
majority  of  those  who  have  made  a  last- 
ing impression  for  good  upon  their  time 
have  come  from  homes  where  there  was 
often  little  of  this  world's  goods;  but 
where  the  power  of  discerning  and  doing 
right,  in  other  words  the  sense  of  duty, 
was  strong.  How  slight  is  the  impres- 
sion made  by  great  wealth  when  it  is 
used  for  selfish  ends!  How  certain  is 
the  law  by  which  such  families  deteriorate 
from  generation  to  generation  I  On  the 
other  hand  how  true  it  is  that  the  finest 
elements  in  our  modem  civilization  are 
to  be  found  in  those  families  who,  by 
sturdy  integfrity,  self-denial  and  self- 
control,  have  held  and  used  their  wealth 
for  the  highest  good  of  all.  Their  names 
and  lives  are  interwoven  in  all  those  laws 
and  institutions  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  betterment  of  the  social 
Order. 

In  these  modem  days  the  sanctity  and 
preservation  of  the  common  family  life 
are  seriously  threatened.  The  spirit  of 
selfish  egoism  is  strongly  manifested. 
The  desire  to  be  able  to  stand  alone  is  a 
great  present  evil  because  it  is  contrary 
to  the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Self- 
ishness is  the  primal  sin — is  still  the  deep? 
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est  sin — ^because  its  essence  is  separate- 
ness. 

Then  too  so  many  live  under  econom- 
ic conditions  tending  to  make  the  mere 
struggle  for  existence  consume  all  the 
energy  and  vitality  of  mind  and  body. 
Little  room  is  left  in  the  consciousness 
for  deep  concern  or  affectionate  interest 
for  anything  or  anybody,  aside  from  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  present  personal 
life.  Hopelessness  regarding  the  future, 
if  physical  strength  fails,  is  always  in 
the  mental  background.  Poverty,  bad 
environment,  the  hard  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, are  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature.  The  inborn  tendencies  toward 
right  living,  family  affection,  civic  duty, 
have  little  opportunity,  under  such  con- 
ditions, to  grow  and  expand.  In  the 
midst  of  this  complex  social  situation,  the 
idea  of  the  family  as  a  unit,  has,  in  many 
instances,  almost  ceased  to  exist.  When 
we  try  to  draw  together  and  unite  the 
scattered  forces,  we  are  met  with  serious 
obstacles.  Selfishness,  indifference,  even 
hatred,  are  found,  because  of  the  differ- 
ent characteristics  and  lack  of  unity  of 
purpose,  even  in  a  single  gproup.  We 
have  been  told  again  and  again  that  the 
tme  test  of  relief  work,  as  indeed  of  all 
economic  and  philanthropic  activity,  is 
in  its  effects  on  the  preservation  of  the 
family  interest,  and  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation even  to  remote  relationships. 
When  we  get  beyond  the  point  of  legal 
responsibility,  of  parents  for  children,  of 
children  for  parents  and  grandparents, 
we  come  to  situations  that  admit  of  every 
variety  of  moral  and  social  standards.  To 
accomplish  any  real  good  amid  all  the 
confusion  of  idesis  and  standards  we  must 
have  a  broad  and  definite  aim  in  view. 
To  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
family  for  the  benefit  of  one  pf  its  memr 
bers  in  distress  is  not  the  first  considjera? 
tion« 

What  then  is  our  first  real  aim?    t^ 

t     * 

'  t      ^ ,  I  ^«   •  1  ! 
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it  not  to  awaken  a  ^social  t:onsciousncss? 
Is  it  not,  in  other  words,  to  help  bring 
about  the  realization  that  a  man  cannot 
stand  alone,  that  his  life  is  of  little  value 
apart  from  its  relation  to  the  family  and 
the  community?  Is  it  not  to  help  him, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  an  apprehension  of 
the  permanent  background  of  his  life — 
his  family,  his  church,  his  neighborhood 
and  his  place  in  the  industrial  world? 

The  poor  have  so  little  real  self-respect 
On  the  surface  there  may  be  a  sort  of  ar- 
rogant self-defence,  but  in  the  depths  of 
their  hearts  they  feel  inferior.  They  re- 
alize that  their  opportunities  for  self- 
development  are  very  limited.  They  over- 
look, chiefly  from  lack  of  knowledge,  the 
real  intent  of  their  lives.  -They  do  not 
dream  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  fine 
living  in  their  own  seemingly  humble 
sphere  of  life.  If  our  work  is  to  have 
any  permanent  educational  value  it  must 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  some 
such  conception. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  concerning 
the  dangers  of  pauperizing  the  poor  by 
giving  material  aid.  People,  generous 
at  heart,  have  sat  with  closed  hands  for 
fear  of  doing  more  harm  than  good  by 
their  charities.  We  admit  that  there  are 
dangers — ^grave  ones  too— or  they  would 
not  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  the  social 
consciousness.  But  after  all,  have  not 
these  dangers  been  magnified?  Has  it 
not  been  proven  over  and  over  again,  in 
the  experience  of  every  social  worker, 
that  a  man  may  be  helped,  and  yet  helped 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  strengthened  and 
encouraged  to  better  and  nobler  living? 
If  we  administer  our  relief  in  the  right 
spirit,  with  true  sympathy,  realizing  the 
basic  fact  of  brotherhood,  with  no  feeling 
of  aloofness  or  separateness,  then  our 
gifts  need  not  pauperize,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  help  and  uplift  morally  and 
socially,  as  well  as  aid  materially.  There- 
fore, does  not  the  responsibility  rest  as 
much  with  those  who  give  as  with  those 
who  receive?  Unless  we  can  honor  and 
respect  the  immeasurable  power  and 
greatness  lying  latent  in  every  human 
soul,  all  charity  may  become  a  degrada- 
tion to  those  who  need  and  an  equal  deg- 
radation to  those  who  give. 

If  we  make  the  awakening  of  a  social 


consciousness  our  first  aim,  we  would 
also  make  an  optimistic  attitude  of  mind, 
or  a  belief  in  the  essential  goodness  of 
human  nature,  one  of  the  first  requisites 
in  achieving  that  aim.  Right  here  we 
cannot  resist  quoting  from  an  editorial 
of  Dr.  Devine  in  Charities  and  The  Com- 
mons,  entitled  What  We  Believe.  He 
says:  "We  believe  in  men.  In  spite  of 
all  individual  failures  and  incomplete 
lives ;  in  spite  of  war  and  crime ;  in  spite 
of  suffering  and  disease ;  in  spite  of  acci- 
dent and  premature  death;  even  in  spite 
of  poverty  and  dependence;  we  believe 
in  the  inherent  nobility  and  the  latent 
tendency  towards  the  good  in  the  human 
soul.  The  failure  is  accidental,  partial, 
temporary.  The  desire  for  right  living 
and  rational  conduct  is  universal,  natural, 
and  in  the  end  dominant." 

Beginning  with  this  belief  in  the  higher 
and  better  nature  of  man,  how  do  we 
work  out  practically  the  problem  of  the 
measure  of  family  responsibility  in  con- 
crete situations?  In  attempting  to  an- 
swer this  question  we  are  going  to  speak 
frankly,  and  as  concisely  as  we  can,  of 
how  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  First 
Parish  Paine  Fund  has  tried  to  work  out 
the  problem  with  an  income  of  $10,000 
a  year  to  spend  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

We  know  it  is  said  that  ours  is  a  "gilt- 
edge  charity."  We  are  told  that  our  ex- 
perience is  exceptional  because  we  are 
supposed  to  deal  chiefly  with  what  is 
sometimes  designated  as  "the  better  class 
of  poor,"  or  those  who  "have  seen  better 
days."  Then,  too,  our  numbers  are 
small  and  so  perhaps  count  for  compara- 
tively little  beside  the  statistics  of  larger 
organizations.  We  realize  that  our  work 
is  limited,  but  nevertheless  we  believe 
that  the  administration  of  the  fund  has 
helped  develop  some  of  the  finest  traits 
of  character — loyalty,  self-sacrifice  and 
self-control.  Dealing  with  few  people 
has  given  us  the  time  for  person- 
al, continuous  and  co-operative  work 
in  every  situation  where  such  work 
seemed  needed.  We  do,  it  is  true, 
come  in  touch  with  many  standards  of 
living,  and  we  sometimes  find  more  to 
overcome  in  connection  with  the  higher 
than  with  the  lower.     It  is  much  more 
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difficult  to  persuade  people  to  lead  a  sim- 
pler life  than  it  is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living.  The  poor,  who  have  always 
been  poor,  expect  very  little.  If  studied 
rig^htly  and  dealt  with  frankly  they  are 
not  very  easily  pauperized.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  dealing  with  those  who  take  the 
best  as  their  natural  right  and  who  are 
self -centered  enough  to  consider  them- 
selves a  special  class,  we  find  it  is  not 
easy  to  have  them  face  squarely  their 
own  needs  in  relation  to  the  needs  of 
others.  Neither  is  it  an  easy  matter, 
from  all  the  habits  acquired  through 
generations  of  good  social  environment, 
to  retain  only  those  that  are  really  nec- 
essary to  good  and  wholesome  living. 

Since  May,  1905,  we  have  dealt  with 
about  300  situations.  This  number  does 
not  include  many  cases  about  which  we 
have  been  consulted,  but  refers  only  to 
accepted  applications.  The  majority  of 
our  situations  need  continuous  care.  In 
thirty-two  cases  the  applicants  were 
shown  how  they  could  still  depend  on 
their  own  and  family  resources  without 
outside  aid.  Others  were  left  to  their 
relatives  and  churches;  others  again,  a 
limited  number,  to  whatever  resources  in 
the  community  had  previously  met  their 
need.  In  seventy-six  cases  relatives  have 
pledged  definite,  and  generally  continu- 
ous, financial  help,  amounting  to  $2,642. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  able  to 
procure  assistance  from  relatives  because 
our  applicants  have  relatives  who  are  able 
to  help  them  financially.  The  fact  is  that 
those  whose  families  have  been  people 
of  more  or  less  influence  in  the  past  have 
few  or  no  relatives.  In  many  instances 
they  are  the  last  of  their  race.  The  aid 
from  relatives  has,  therefore,  in  almost 
every  case,  come  from  those  who  had  to 
make  real  sacrifices  in  order  to  help. 

Before  the  relatives  of  any  applicant 
are  approached  at  all  we  need  to  have  a 
very  thorough  understanding  of  our  situ- 
ation— that  is,  as  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  it  as  is  possible.  Moreover,  we  need 
not  only  the  story  of  the  applicant  but 
his  point  of  view. 

We  want  to  say  here  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  heresy,  namely,  that  we  have 
found  that  the  best  place  to  obtain  this 
knowledge  has  been  in  the  privacy  and 


seclusion  of  the  little  room  in  the  Parish 
House  which  the  committee  uses  for  an 
office.  Of  course,  applicants  are  seen  in 
their  homes,  often  many  times,  but  peo- 
ple are  much  more  self-conscious  in  their 
homes,  especially  if  we  go  as  strangers 
and  our  visit  is  unexpected.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  homes  we  are  never  free  from 
interruptions  from  children  or  neighbors, 
and  we  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  there 
is  not  someone  in  the  next  room  listening 
to  all  we  say. 

In  some  respects  this  same  reasoning 
holds  good  regarding  interviews  with  rel- 
atives. For  instance,  take  a  situation 
where  it  is  necessary  to  see  a  married 
brother.  If  we  have  time  to  write  and 
make  an  appointment  at  a  convenient 
hour  for  him  in  his  home,  when  he  can  be 
at  liberty  to  talk  with  us,  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  put  on  necktie  or  coat  or 
any  other  accessory  helping  to  give  him 
social  ease,  then  all  is  well.  We  then 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  home 
surroundings  and  are  better  able  to  judge 
the  social  status.  But  again,  if  we  send 
to  a  man  a  brief  business  note,  respect- 
fully and  courteously  asking  him  to  call 
at  a  certain  time,  or  to  let  us  know  when 
he  can  most  conveniently  call,  he  comes 
as  he  would  to  a  lawyer's  or  a  doctor's 
office.  It  places  the  whole  situation  on  a 
dignified,  serious,  basis.  In  some  cases 
different  relatives  of  the  applicant  have 
come  together  to  our  office.  It  is  well 
sometimes  to  have  a  little  committee 
meeting  of  relatives  and  others  most  con- 
cerned in  an  individual  problem.  We 
have  dwelt  on  this  point  because  we 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  give  time  and  thought 
to  planning  for  conditions  either  in  the 
home  or  office  that  will  help  us  naturally 
to  gain  confidence  and  develop  self- 
respect. 

On  general  principles,  to  visit  the  poor 
at  meal  time  or  when  we  are  certain  of 
finding  household  confusion,  is  not  treat- 
ing them  with  sufficient  courtesy.  Con- 
sideration for  them  in  this  regard  is  one 
of  the  ways  of  developing  self-respect. 

Before  seeing  relatives  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  best  possible  plan  in  our  own 
mind  for  meeting  the  situation.  This 
plan,  however,  had  better  be  kept  wholly 
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in  the  background  until  we  find  out  what 
their  advice  and  suggestion  are. 

At  one  time  we  had  under  our  care 
two  sisters  who  needed  entire  support. 
They  had  two  brothers.  They  relied  on 
the  willingness  of  one  to  do  what  he 
could — ^the  other,  they  said,  was  absolute- 
ly indifferent  to  their  welfare.  The  for- 
mer came  to  see  us  and  did  agree  to  help 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  but  in  ref- 
erence to  his  brother,  said :  "It  is  use- 
less to  consult  him.  Our  father  and 
mother  were  left  without  means  in  their 
old  age.  After  their  death  there  were  the 
doctor's  bills  and  funeral  expenses  to 
meet  and  he  never  offered  to  give  a  cent 
and  I  would  not  ask  him.  He  has  not 
been  to  see  his  sisters  for  years."  Never- 
theless we  made  an  appointment  to  see 
this  brother  and  asked  his  opinion  about 
the  best  plans  to  be  made  for  his  sisters, 
and  what  he  thought  he  could  contribute 
toward  carrying  them  out.  Toward  the 
end  of  our  interview,  he  said  in  substance 
this :  "No,  I  can't  make  plans  for  those 
girls;  they  would  not  accept  them  if  I 
did.  I  am  sixty-five  years  old  and  this 
is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  was 
ever  consulted  about  family  affairs. 
Why,  my  father  and  mother  had  long 
illnesses  and  were  buried  and  I  was  never 
asked  about  anything;  my  brother  as- 
sumed full  control.  But  now  I  will  give 
you  what  I  can,  if  you  succeed  in  per- 
suading my  sisters  to  accept  the  plan  you 
have  suggested."  We  did  not  leave  him 
until  he  had  promised  to  visit  his  sisters, 
which  he  did  in  a  short  time ;  and  now  for 
two  years  he  has  seen  them  frequently. 
This  last  winter  the  comparatively  suc- 
cessful brother  lost  his  position  and  could 
no  longer  help.  The  other  brother  has 
come  to  the  front  nobly,  and  of  his  own 
accord  is  dividing  what  little  he  can  give 
between  the  two  situations.  The  commit- 
tee is  giving  more — ^but  what  of  that? 
The  various  members  of  that  family  are 
bearing  their  mutual  burdens  together, 
and  are  supporting  each  other  through 
really  serious  difficulties  by  their  com- 
mon sympathy  and  understanding. 

Again,  it  seems  wise  not  to  try  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  of  relatives.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  may  not  go  over 
the  whole  situation  with  them,  viewing  it 


from  the  moral,  social  and  practical 
standpoints;  but  that  the  final  decision 
must  be  the  result  of  their  own  best  judg- 
ment— ^not  ours. 

For  a  continuance  of  material  relief  we 
cannot  trust  the  easily  aroused  emotions, 
the  first  generous  impulse.  We  must 
strive  to  develop  the  capacity  for  wise, 
continuous  and  clear-sighted  action  based 
on  the  law  of  duty — ^based  on  an  under- 
standing of  our  common  humanity. 

We  have  to  remember,  too,  that  the 
poor  give  freely  of  whatever  they  have, 
because  they  have  had  so  little  opportuni- 
ty to  save  that  they  have  never  learned 
economy.  As  it  is  our  duty  to  have  in 
mind  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
family  group,  we  are  sometimes  called 
upon  to  restrain  the  first  impulsive  action 
and  have  the  relative  carefully  consider 
what  the  effect  of  his  giving  will  be  on 
his  own  immediate  family,  which  has  a 
right  to  his  first  consideration.  Perhaps, 
if  he  should  not  give  financial  aid  he  can 
be  led  to  see  that  the  high  and  just  de- 
mand of  our  common  life  is  to  stand  to- 
gether, shoulder  to  shoulder,  helping  with 
sympathy  and  moral  support  when  the 
other  and  less  valuable  aid  is  impossible. 

Illustrations  could  be  given  represent- 
ing almost  every  kind  of  co-operation 
with  relatives  both  in  near  and  remote 
relationships.  It  is  a  side  of  our  work 
that  grows  in  responsibility  each  year,  as 
we  realize  the  opportunities  it  affords 
for  both  preventive  and  constructive 
work.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  other 
side  that  yields  so  much  inspiration. 

The  following  illustration  has  been 
selected  to  show,  not  financial  co-opera- 
tion alone,  but  how  four  relatives  with 
distinctly  different  mental  attitudes  to- 
ward the  same  situation,  decided  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good  of  all.  We 
will  give  only  sufficient  detail  to  show 
the  problem. 

Our  committee  was  asked  to  help  an 
elderly  woman  who  had  long  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Cambridge.  She  had  no  income 
and  was  reported  as  living  with  a  married 
daughter,  whose  husband  had  deserted, 
leaving  her  with  four  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  daughter's 
earnings,  about  $3.50  a  week,  comprised 
the  entire  income  for  a  family  of  six.    To 
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arrange  for  the  care  of  the  mother  by  de- 
veloping her  resources  and  perhaps  add- 
ing- a  small  amount  from  the  Paine  Fund 
would    have    been    comparatively    easy. 
But  it  seemed  clearly  the  mother's  duty 
to   remain  with  her  daughter,  as  in  no 
other  way  could  the  latter  go  out  to  work 
and  the  family  be  kept  together.     The 
daughter,  Mrs.  X,  had  recently  come  to 
Cambridge  and  was  not  eligible  for  help 
from  our  fund.     In  studying  the  situa- 
tion we  found  that  the  mother  was  a  re- 
sp>ectable  woman  with  good  moral  stand' 
ards,  but  we  also  discovered  that  the 
daughter,  Mrs.  X,  had  never  been  legally 
married  to  the  father  of  her  children, 
and  his  desertion  had  long  been  expect- 
ed.   This  was  not  known  outside  of  the 
immediate  families.    The  father  of  the 
children  was  an  only  child  and  his  parents 
were  living.    Mrs.  X  had  a  married  sis- 
ter and  a  married  and  a  single  brother. 
She  herself  was  a  weak  woman  whose 
strongest  characteristic  was  her  love  for 
her  children*    She  had  little  or  no  realiza- 
tion of  her  own  wrongdoing,  or  the  terri- 
ble burden  of  care  and  shame  she  had 
brought  into  the  lives  of  others. 

We  wrote  twice  to  the  grandfather  of 
those  children,  trying  to  arrange  an  inter- 
view at  his  convenience,  but  received  no 
replies.  We  wrote  to  the  single  brother 
twice  with  the  same  result.  The  mar- 
ried brother  worked  at  night.  We  wrote 
him  we  would  call  on  a  certain  afternoon 
at  four  o'clock.  He  then  would  have 
had  his  usual  amount  of  sleep  and  be 
ready  to  see  us.  We  found  him  a  kindly, 
easy-going  man  with  no  very  decided 
opinions.  After  considering  the  facts  he 
thought  it  wise  for  his  sister  to  keep  the 
children  together  and  for  his  mother  to 
remain  with  them.  His  own  financial 
situation  was  straightened.  He  had  five 
children — a  son,  who  was  a  widower  with 
one  child,  living  at  home  and  out  of 
work;  two  other  sons  of  working  age, 
also  out  of  work;  one  girl  at  work  and 
another  in  school.  The  family  was  held 
together  by  his  small  wages  and  what  the 
daughter  earned.  He  was  in  debt  for 
rent  and  other  necessities.  He  was  will- 
ing to  give  his  mother  a  home,  or  would 
contribute  toward  her  support,  and  thus 


help  his  sister  too.  We  had  to  show  him 
why,  under  the  circumstances,  he  was  not 
justified  in  helping  others.  He  agreed  to 
wait  until  the  income  of  the  family  was 
larger  and  then  do  what  he  could. 

On  visiting  the  married  sister  we 
found  that  the  income  of  her  husband 
was  sufficient  only  for  the  support  of 
the  immediate  family.  Again  no  finan- 
cial aid  was  promised.  In  the  sister, 
however,  we  found  a  strong  moral  char- 
acter with  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  the 
difficult  elements  in  the  situation,  and  a 
realization  of  her  duty  to  stand  by  her 
weaker  sister  and  the  children.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  family  resources  she  hac> 
urged  that  the  children  be  placed  in 
homes.  She  readily  accepted  the  other 
plan,  however,  and  we  left  her,  feeling 
that  there  was  at  least  one  person  on 
whom  we  could  depend  for  the  most  sin- 
cere and  cordial  co-operation.  She  re- 
gretted her  inability  to  help  materially 
and  we  hope  she  took  a  little  comfort 
from  our  assurance  that  her  genuine 
moral  interest  and  oversight  were  the  in- 
dispensable  elements,  the  real  hope,  of^ 
the  situation.  We  found  she  was  a  wom- 
an very  much  respected  in  a  certain  circle 
of  people  among  whom  she  had  lived  all 
her  life.  Her  pride  and  self-respect  were 
strong  and  she  realized  that  at  any  time 
her  sister's  real  story  might  be  known. 
This  did  not  deter  her — her  sister  was 
her  sister  through  good  or  ill  repute,  and 
that  ended  the  matter. 

We  now  had  to  see  those  two  men  who 
had  not  replied  to  our  note.  We 
called  on  the  grandfather  of  the  chil- 
dren one  evening.  He  apologized  at  once 
for  not  writing,  and  when  he  explained 
in  detail  the  way  his  time  was  occupied 
by  his  work  and  the  care  of  an  invalid 
wife,  we  did  not  wonder  at  the  delay. 
With  him  we  had  to  face  a  most  delicate 
and  difficult  situation,  one  that  took  all 
our  courage.  Here  was  a  quiet,  dignified 
man  who  had  always  been  fully  compe- 
tent to  guide  his  own  affairs.  He  had 
positively  decided  that  his  future  course 
as  to  this  family  of  his  son  was  to  treat 
them  as  though  they  were  non-existent. 
He  stated  his  reasons  for  such  a  course — 
good  reasons,  almost  unanswerable  fron\ 
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one  point  of  view.  Years  before  he  had 
done  all  he  could  to  prevent  this  union. 
He  had  seen  Mrs.  X,  as  we  still  call  her, 
and  told  her  that  his  son  had  a  wife  from 
whom  he  had  not  been  divorced.  His 
efforts  were  fruitless.  He  had,  too,  given 
much  financial  help  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  now  he  felt  he  owed 
all  he  could  spare  to  the  care  of  his  sick 
wife  and  their  approaching  old  age.  Our 
sympathies  were  with  him  and  we  told 
him  so,  although  we  could  not  quite  agree 
with  his  conclusions.  We  led  him  to  con- 
sider the  future  of  the  children  and  his 
responsibility  regarding  them.  Finally, 
after  due  deliberation,  he  agreed  to  co- 
operate for  six  months  by  giving  one 
dollar  a  week,  through  us,  toward  their 
support. 

We  also  called  in  the  evening  on  the 
single  son  and  brother.  He  boarded  with 
a  woman  living  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
tenement  house.  The  family  thought  this 
woman  received  most  of  his  wages.  She 
was  certainly  in  his  confidence,  for  when 
we  inquired  for  him  through  the  tube  she 
would  not  give  any  information  or  open 
the  door  until  the  name  was  given.  Then 
the  man  came  rushing  downstairs  ex- 
claiming, as  soon  as  he  opened  the  door, 
"I  have  not  answered  your  letters  because 
I  want  nothing  to  do  with  my  sister,  and 
anyway  I  have  been  out  of  work,  and  I 
haven't  any  money  to  give  her."  We  said 
"Good  evening,"  and  then  he  said,  "I  beg 
your  pardon,"  and  we  began  our  talk  on 
a  more  friendly  basis,  continuing  the  in- 
terview on  the  steps  outside,  which 
seemed  preferable  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  apartment  upstairs.  His  attitude, 
plainly  stated,  was  that  he  would  not  help 
support  Mr.  X's  children.  They  might 
be  cared  for  by  the  state  or  in  any  way 
the  community  provided  for  such  chil- 
dren. We  finally  found  ourselves  dis- 
cussing frankly  his  sister's  life  and  char- 
acter, and  his  own  duties  in  relation  to 
her.  He  saw  that,  in  ways  he  had  not 
realized,  he  had  been  a  detrimental  influ- 
ence. This  thought  affected  him  more 
than  anything  else.  His  whole  attitude 
changed  and  the  result  was  that  he 
promised  one  dollar  a  week  and  some 
oversight  over  the  children,  especially  a 


troublesome  nine-year-old  boy.  For  five 
months  he  has  kept  his  promise. 

Our  next  step  involved  an  extension  of 
the  family  idea.  We  asked  a  group  of 
people  who  were  constantly  studying  the 
best  interests  of  children,  the  trustees  of 
a  home  for  children,  if  they  would  con- 
sider giving  this  mother  a  cash  allowance 
so  that  with  the  other  resources  she  might 
keep  the  family  together.  This  they 
unanimously  voted  to  do  although  it  was 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution that  such  a  course  had  been  taken. 

Summarizing  the  situation,  we  find : 

First,  that  the  grandfather  who  felt 
his  duty  ended  saw  a  further  duty;  sec- 
ond, that  the  brother  who  acknowledged 
no  obligation  to  a  weak  sister  saw  that 
he  had  not  helped  her  to  be  strong ;  third, 
that  the  married  brother  was  deterred 
from  his  unwise  self-sacrifice;  fourth, 
that  the  sister  came  to  realize  that  her 
strong  moral  support  was  of  more  value 
than  financial  aid;  fifth,  and  lastly,  that 
the  trustees  of  the  home  took,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  a  progressive  step  away 
from  institutionalism. 

In  this  work  with  relatives  we  confess 
to  feeling  at  times  a  reluctance  in  awak- 
ening new  obligations,  because  this  must 
add  duties  to  already  burdened  lives. 
Our  committee  realizes  this  side  of  the 
situation  and  frequently  says  to  a  rela- 
tive :  "If  you  will  do  whatever  you  think 
is  right — we  cannot  judge  for  you — ^we 
will  do  what  we  can  to  help  meet  the  bal- 
ance of  what  is  really  needed." 

We  hope  we  have  shown  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  at  the  bottom  of  this 
whole  problem  of  family  responsibility 
than  just  to  have  each  family  care  for 
its  own.  No  family  can  stand  alone.  It 
cannot  separate  its  life  from  the  common 
life  of  the  community.  No  one  of  its 
members  can  rightly  fulfill  his  family 
duties  and  not  realize  his  larger  relations. 

Do  we  not  need,  too,  to  have  ever  in 
mind  the  forces  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
working  in  our  world?  I  mean  those 
spiritual  forces  and  agencies  which,  in 
spite  of  wrong  social  conditions  and  un- 
wholesome environment,  in  spite  of  mis- 
conceptions of  life  and  personal  evils,  are 
always  evolving  men  to  higher  and  high- 
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er  stages  of  growth  and  development. 
These  spiritual  forces  are  mightier  far 
than  even  our  own  conscious  endeavors 
after  the  good.  They  co-operate  with 
our  own  conscious  efforts,  but  they  do 


more  than  this.  They  work  silently  in 
man,  even  against  his  own  choice  and 
purpose.  By  their  subtle  and  divine  al- 
chemy they  bring  good  even  out  of  ap- 
parent evil. 


PREPARING  FOR  PEACE 


GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


When  the  figure  and  voice  of  the 
Second  National  Peace  Congress  arose 
out  of  the  din  and  tumult  of  Chicago's 
cosmopolitan  life,  it  reminded  one  of 
that  quaint  picture  in  Holy  Writ  of  the 
coming  man  with  "feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace." 
The  congress  faced  facts,  but  they  were 
the  facts  of  the  present.  It  had  no  time 
for  retrospective  denunciation,  no  inclina- 
tion to  figure  out  statistical  arguments, 
no  indulgence  for  prophecy.  And  yet  its 
front  was  forward. 

All  of  its  speakers  and  hearers  were 
intent  upon  one  thing — ^present  prepara- 
tion for  the  peace  that  is  to  be.  When 
it  would  come,  no  one  ventured  to  pre- 
dict. That  it  will  come'  everyone  was 
convinced ;  not  because  of  any  merely  au- 
thoritative declaration  of  peace,  divine 
or  human,  but  because  the  conservatism 
of  civilization  is  outgrowing  the  radical- 
ism of  war,  because  loyalty  to  law  is 
becoming  intolerant  of  the  anarchism  of 
violence,  because  political  economy  re- 
pudiates the  wastefulness  of  destruction, 
because  capital  is  cosmopolitan  and  labor 
is  international,  because  the  people  who 
are  for  peace  are  greater  than  the  poli- 
ticians and  exploiters  who  are  for  war. 

These  peace  people  have  had  their  ears 
closer  to  the  ground  than  those  who  call 
them  dreamers.  They  have  heard  not 
only  "the  cry  of  the  human  foundation," 
which  Lowell  re-echoes  as  it  groans  be- 
neath the  weight  of  every  superstructure 
reared  by  man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
through  the  blasphemy  of  the  name  of 
patriotism  or  religion.  They  have  been 
measuring  also  the  forces  of  human  intel- 
ligence, and  reckoning  the  facts  of  sanity 
and  sense  in  the  race.       They  discern 


peace  in  "the  signs  of  the  times,"  far  be- 
neath everything  to  the  contrary  in  the 
appropriations  for  armies  and  navies,  in 
the  building  of  "Dreadnoughts,"  and  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  war-lords.  And 
so  the  congress  did  not  hesitate  to  re- 
solve "that  public  war  is  now  out  of 
date,  a  relic  of  barbarism  unworthy  of 
our  time,  and  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  by  joint  agreement,  a  league  of 
peace  among  themselves,  ought  to  make 
its  recurrence  impossible." 

In  their  talk  the  members  were  matter- 
of-fact,  in  temper  reasonable,  in  method 
scientific,  and  lofty  in  spirit  withal.  They 
grappled  with  facts  and  situations  as 
they  are  and  blinked  none  of  them.  They 
discussed  them  frankly  and  fearlessly  as 
investigators,  legislators,  diplomats, 
students  of  international  law,  members  of 
congress  and  the  cabinet,  men  and  wom- 
en of  affairs.  Their  reliance  was  upon 
the  tendencies  which  men  involuntarily 
promote,  and  to  which  they  unconscious- 
ly yield,  as  well  as  upon  deliberate  and 
purposed  effort.  The  pull  of  blind  forces, 
economic,  social,  racial,  cosmic,  was  rec- 
ognized as  frankly  as  the  influence  of  ed- 
ucation, ethics  and  religion.  And  these 
moral,  legislative,  co-operative  efforts, 
to  promote  which  the  congress  convened, 
were  all  the  more  emphasized,  marshalled 
and  put  to  work  because  considered  only 
supplemental  to  the  stronger,  more  per- 
sistent, irresistible,  evolutionary  forces 
and  tendencies,  which  like  "the  stars  in 
their  courses,"  slowly  but  surely  are 
working  out  the  reign  of  righteousness, 
peace  and  joy. 

The  peace  for  which  the  plea  and  plan 
of  this  congress  were  made,  is  no  mere 
negation,  only  the  cessation  of  strife;  it 
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stands  for  international  justice  and  law 
and  nothing  less  than  the  organization 
of  the  world's  life. 

Some  suggestion  of  the  affirmative, 
constructive,  practical  ideas  advanced  in 
this  brilliant  program,  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  topics  of  the  speakers  which  are 
announced  with  their  names  in  the  sym- 
posium which  they  personally  contributed 
to  the  pages  of  The  Survey.  Something 
of  the  virility  and  versatility  of  thought 
and  spirit  which  characterized  the  occa- 
sion may  be  sensed  in  the  estimate  of  its 
significance  with  which  some  of  its  best 
and  busiest  participants  favor  the  readers 
of  The  Survey. 

In  the  deeds  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  of  the  congress  its 
note  of  significance  was  struck  as  defi- 
nitely and  clearly  as  by  any  of  the  great- 
est words  spoken  during  its  progress. 
The  gift  of  $25,000  to  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity by  John  R.  Lindgren,  long  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  Chicago,  who  has  been 
the  worthy  consul  of  Sweden,  practically 
provides  for  the  preparation  for  peace, 
for  which  the  whole  program  progres- 
sively planned.  The  income  of  this  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national peace  and  Christian  unity  in 
holding  annual  conferences  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  some  distinguished  advocate 
of  peace,  in  offering  prizes  for  essays, 
and  in  correspondence  with  other  uni- 
versities in  the  furtherance  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  Chicago's  citizens  also  firm- 
ly established  a  new  local  branch  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  by  making  it 
possible  to  locate  the  office  of  an  able 
field  secretary  in  the  city.  Thus  the  in- 
domitable citizenship  whose  motto  is  "I 
will,"  has  not  only  had  its  will  lifted  to- 
ward higher  and  broader  ideals,  but  has 
added  to  the  movement  for  peace  more 
of  the  will  that  surely  finds  a  way. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  to  our  read- 
ers the  following  contributions  especially 
prepared  for  The  Survey  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
Peace  Movement  in  attendance  upon  the 
Second  National  Peace  Congress  held  at 
Chicago  May  3-5.  Their  official  posi- 
tions and  the  topics  of  the  papers  which 
they  read  at  the  congress  are  so  signifi- 
cant of  its  scope  and  effectiveness  that 


we  add  them  to  the  announcement  of 
their  names. 


EDWIN  D.  MEAD 

BOSTON 

The  Arrest  in  Competitive  Arming  in 
Fidelity  to  the    Hague  Movement 

The  Chicago  Peace  Congress  gained  dis- 
tinctly in  interest  through  the  fact  that  the 
month  of  its  meeting  was  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  first  Hague  con- 
ference. That  conference  met  May  18,  1899; 
and  the  people  who  gathered  in  Chicago 
were  in  position  to  note  the  immense  gains 
which  the  cause  of  international  Justice  and 
organization  had  made  during  the  decade. 
It  was  said  more  than  once  that  if  we  had 
been  told  ten  years  ago  that  we  should  see 
to-day  an  international  tribunal*  an  inter- 
national prize  court,  a  regular  international 
parliament  practically  assured,  and  eighty 
arbitration  treaties  ratified  between  differ^ 
ent  pairs  of  nations,  we  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it;  yet  that  is  what  we  see  in  May, 
1909 — and  it  is  a  wonderful  record  of  pro- 
gress which  was  warmly  recognized  at  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Chicago  congress  met  also  on  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln, 
and  in  the  city  where  he  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency.  His  nomination  and  elec- 
tion marked  a  similar  advance  in  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  which  the  progress  of  the  last 
ten  years  has  marked  in  the  peace  cause. 
The  course  of  the  latter  during  the  last 
decade  has  been  much  like  that  of  the  former 
during  the  decade  between  1850  and  1860. 
The  anti-slavery  movement  had  been  for  two 
generations  a  great  moral  crusade;  but,  be- 
cause the  evil  which  it  confronted  was  so 
great,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  pass 
into  politics;  and  with  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln, slavery  was  doomed.  The  peace  cause 
has  been  for  more  than  two  generations  a 
great  moral  crusade;  but  in  the  last  ten 
years,  precisely  because  the  evil  which  it 
confronts  is  so  great.  It  has  become  a  poli- 
tical movement — and  its  most  influential 
agency  to-day  is  not  the  group  of  peace  so- 
cieties, but  the  great  Inter-parliamentary 
Union  made  up  of  2,500  statesmen  belonging 
to  the  parliaments  of  all  nations,  240  in  our 
American  Congress  alone,  all  co-operating  in 
behalf  of  those  measures  which  tend  to  sup- 
plant the  system  of  war  by  the  system  of 
law. 

This  wonderful  change  and  advance  in 
the  peace  movement  was  evidenced  in  the 
Chicago  congress  in  a  noteworthy  degree. 
The  speeches  and  discussions  of  the  congress 
gave  little  time  to  the  momentous  work 
which  is  going  on  for  the  political  reorgan- 
ization of  the  nations.  The  achievements  of 
the  Hague  conference  and  consideration  of  the 
further  work  to  be  done  at  the  next  confer- 
ence were  the  things  emphasized.  The  reso- 
lutions repeated  the  strong  demands  made  in 
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speech  after  speech,  that  the  scope  of  all 
treaties  or  arhitration  should  he  so  hroad- 
ened  as  to  jefer  to  the  Hague  court  all  dif- 
ferences whatever  not  settled  hy  regular 
diplomatic  negotiation;  and  that  the  nations 
w^hich  are  parties  to  the  Hague  conventions 
Bliould  prove  their  earnestness  and  mutual 
trust  hy  limiting  their  armaments  and  pre- 
paring for  their  gradual  reduction  as  the 
instrumentalities  for  the  judicial  settlement 
of  disputes  are  Increased  and  perfected. 

It  was  the  united  testimony  of  those  who 
liave  attended  many  Peace  Congresses  that 
tbere  was  never  a  congress  where  all  the 
utterances  were  hraver  or  more  definite. 
There  was  profound  satisfaction  with  the 
speeches  of  Secretary  Ballinger,  represent- 
ing the  administration  at  Washington.  The 
words  of  the  foreign  diplomats  were  all  sen- 
sible, fraternal  and  progressive.  The  con- 
gress marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the  in- 
ternational movement  in  America. 

It  marked  a  special  advance  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Chicago  in  connection  with  this  com- 
manding cause.  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
have  long  been  great  centers  of  the  move- 
ment; the  Mohonk  conferences  have,  for  fif- 
teen years,  performed  almost  the  function 
of  national  congresses  for  the  United  States; 
and  in  the  last  few  years  New  York  has  come 
to  the  front  in  the  movement  in  a  noteworthy 
degree.  There  has  never  been  a  strong 
peace  organization  in  Chicago,  and  there 
have  never  been  very  important  peace  meet- 
ings there,  save  only  the  congress  of  1893. 
But  Chicago  has  now  responded  in  a  most 
impressive  manner.  The  attendance  upon 
the  meetings  of  the  congress  was  very  large, 
the  speaking  was  of  a  high  order,  the  enthu- 
siasm was  magnificent;  and  the  local  co- 
operation was  such  as  makes  it  certain  that 
from  now  on  Chicago  will  be  one  of  the  influ- 
ential centers  of  the  movement.  Nearly  two 
hundred  new  members  Joined  the  American 
Peace  Society  during  the  three  days  of  the 
congress.  It  was  voted  enthusiastically  that 
the  field  secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  be  invited  to  make  Chicago,  instead 
of  Boston,  his  headquarters;  and  a  large 
committee  of  the  leading  people  of  Chicago 
was  created  to  organize  a  branch  society  in 
their  city.  The  backing  given  the  congress 
by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
other  business  organizations  was  remarkably 
generous  and  many  of  the  leaders  of  Chi- 
cago's business  life  had  prominent  places 
upon  the  program.  It  is  indeed  but  right 
to  say  that  the  commercial  organizations, 
and  this  not  alone  in  a  financial  way,  gave 
more  impressive  expression  of  their  interest 
than  the  churches  themselves.  Several  of 
the  churches  organized  meetings;  but  the 
remarkable  expression  of  religious  interest 
shown  in  connection  with  the  Boston  and 
New  York  Congresses  was  not  evidenced  at 
XHiicago.  This,  however,  it  may  fairly  be 
hoped,  was  more  or  less  accidental.  When 
the  new  Chicago  Peace  Society  Is  well  or- 
ganized, the  churches  are  sure  to  co-operate 
with  it  in  proper  measure;   for  indeed  the 


peace  movement  is  little  else  than  the  eftort, 
after  the  long  and  selfish  centuries,  to  put 
the  principles  of  religion  into  world  politics. 

RICHARD  BARTHOLDT 

lOth   DISTRICT.   MO..    PRES.   OF  AM.   GROUP 
PARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

Next  Steps  in  Peacemaking 

Goethe  says  that  man  is  but  an  animal 
with  a  soul.  If  this  be  true,  the  war  party 
appeals  to  the  animal  in  man,  while  the 
peace  party  appeals  to  the  soul  in  man. 
This  latter  fact  was  again  demonstrated  by 
the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  and  the  speeches 
that  have  been  made  both  by  American 
speakers  and  the  representatives  of  foreign 
nations.  The  object  of  such  congresses  is 
to  diffuse  knowledge  on  the  progress  of  the 
peace  movement,  and  they  are  necessary 
because  the  press  fails  to  record  such  prog- 
ress. All  the  speeches  should  be  printed  in 
book  form  and  distributed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  in  order 
that  a  healthy  public  opinion  may  be  created 
against  any  further  deviation  from  Ameri- 
can traditions  and  ideals  and  in  favor  of 
the  substitution  of  Judicial  decisions  for  war, 
and  of  law  and  order  for  the  arbitrary  power, 
force  and  anarchy  such  as  now  prevail  in 
international  relations.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  congress  will  redound  to  the  lasting 
honor  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  of  the  men 
who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about. 

M.  K.  MATSUBARA 

JAPANESE  CONSUL  IN  CHICAGO 

I  believe  that  such  a  noble  effort  as  that 
of  the  peace  congress  will  do  much  in  edu- 
cating the  people  in  the  noble  movement  of 
promoting  international  peace  step  by  step. 

WILLIAM  I.  HULL 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE,  SECRETARY  OF 
UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  THE  LIM- 
ITATION OF  ARMAMENTS 

Advances     Registered     by    the    Five 
Hague  Conferences 

The  significance  of  the  present  congress 
lies  in  the  fact  that  It  has  emphasized  not 
so  much  a  condemnation  of  warfare  In  the 
abstract  or  warfare  in  the  past  as  the  posi- 
tive means  for  the  prevention  of  warfare 
In  the  future. 

The  congress  has  of  course  emphasized 
most  powerfully  the  moral  and  spiritual,  the 
industrial  and  commercial,  the  educational 
and  what  President  Jordan  calls  the  biolog- 
ical forces  making  towards  international 
peace  and  Justice.  But  having  held  up  in 
the  clear  light  of  publicity  these  great  twen- 
tieth century  forces,  it  has  also  emphasized 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  sought  and 
found,  and  already  to  some  extent,  applied 
constitutional  and  legal  methods  of  settling 
international  disputes  and  securing  interna- 
tional justice  by  peaceful  means. 
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In  this  way  the  congress  has  attempted 
to  focus  all  the  world,  forces  making  to- 
wards peace,  and  to  harness  them  within  the 
machinery  of  the  international  institutions 
agreed  upon  at  The  Hague,  so  that,  there 
may  be  secured  positive  and  speedy  results. 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS 

PRESIDENT    AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF 
LABOR 

The  labor  unions  are  the  friends  of  peace 
and  are  the  supporters  and  maintainers  of 
peace.  They  have  lent  their  support  to  the 
establishment  of  international  peace  and  al- 
ways have  been  working  to  that  end. 

The  labor  union  is  the  pioneer  among 
those  who  would  do  away  with  war  and  the 
unions  have  been  with  the  movement  ever 
since  the  organization  of  the  first  American 
labor  union  in  Massachusetts  in  1807.  The 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion met  two  weeks  ago  and  one  of  the 
things  agreed  upon  was  that  the  federation 
favors  tho  promotion  of  international  peace 
and  the  disarmament  of  the  national  armies 
and  navies. 

DR.  EMIL  G.  HIRSCH 

SINAI  TEMPLE,  CHICAGO 

The  significance  of  the  Peace  Congress  for 
me  lay  in  the  unanimity  x)f  sentiment  and 
conviction  which  found  expression  in  all 
the  addresses  alike,  that  the  way  has  been 
found  to  proceed  in  the  adjudicating  of  the 
disputes  between  nations  along  the  lines 
and  by  tho  methods  now  everywhere  in 
vogue  in  nations  that  claim  to  be  civilized 
for  the  adjudicating  of  the  differences  among 
individuals.  The  hopeful  and  insistent  em- 
phasis laid  on  the  now  enlarging  functions 
of  The  Hague  International  Tribunal,  soon 
to  be  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration,  and 
of  obligatory  arbitration  at  that,  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  the  dominant  note  of  the 
congress.  That  this  congress,  like  its  pred- 
ecessor of  two  years  ago,  illustrated  the  po- 
tency of  an  idea  as  a  force  for  bringing  to- 
gether men  regardless  of  the  accident  of 
birth,  creed,  condition,  race  or  social  po- 
sition and  vocation  was  another  significant 
demonstration.  Commerce  and  industry, 
law  and  theology,  labor  and  leisure,  mascu- 
linity and  feminity  alike  spoke  from  the 
platform  and  echoed  essentially  the  one 
faith.  Thus  the  desire  for  international 
Justice  flowered  forth  in  inter-raclal  and  in- 
ter-religious and  inter-professional  co-opera- 
tion and  confidence. 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

LELAND  STANFORD,  JR.  UNIVERSITY,  CAL. 

The  Biology  of  War 

The  Peace  Congress  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  The  spirit  was 
excellent,  the  purpose  unanimous  and  the 
delegates  were  received  most  hospitably  by 


the  people  of  Chicago.  I  approve  fully  of 
the  resolutions  adopted.  They  avoid  side 
questions  and  disputed  matters  and  strike 
at  the  most  essential  points,  the  cessation  of 
rival  armament,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
peace  commission  by*  President  Taft — a  com- 
mission strong  enough  to  investigate  and  in- 
fluential enough  to  carry  weight  for  Ameri- 
can ideas  at  the  next  Hague  conference. 

MRS.  CHARLES  HENROTIN 

CHAIRMAN  WOMAN'S  SESSION   ON  WOMAN'S 
WORK  FOR  PEACE 

The  Economic  Loss  of  War 

The  special  significance  of  the  peace  con- 
gress to  me  was  the  new  note  of  protest 
sounded  in  the  meeting  of  women's  organiza- 
tions, against  the  economic  loss  to  civiliza- 
tion of  war.  This  meeting  was  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  all  the  meetings  and  beyond 
doubt  the  one  In  which  the  practical  issues 
of  war  were  most  emphasized.  At  the 
next  National  Peace  Congress  the  chairman 
would  suggest  that  the  largest  hall  be  re- 
served for  the  women's  meetings.  Every 
si)eaker  emphasized  the  interdependence  of 
the  women  of  all  lands  and  of  all  classes 
who  must  bear  to  a  great  extent  the  econ- 
omic burdens  of  war  and  standing  armies  in 
time  of  peace.  In  those  countries  where 
large  navies  and  standing  armies  are  kept 
up  the  women  are  obliged  to  carry  an 
undue  s^are  of  the  industrial  burden.  One 
speaker  stated  that  it  is  estimated  that  the 
work  of  German  women  pays  for  the  entire 
civil  list.  Miss  McDowell  spoke  of  the  effect 
of  large  standing  armies  on  the  foreign  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  especially  as 
evinced  in  the  large  number  of  young  girls 
who  come  over  the  seas,  alone  and  unpro- 
tected, following  the  young  men  who  flock 
here  to  escape  military  service.  The  effect 
of  militarism  in  lowering  the  birth  rate — 
especially  in  France,  where  the  women  are 
too  intelligent  to  bear  sons  as  food  for  gar- 
rison life  or  war's  destruction;  even  in  Ger- 
many under  military  conditions  the  birth 
rate  is  falling.  When  women  commence  to 
count  the  social  loss  of  war  in  figures  and  in 
death,  war  will  cease,  and  the  woman's 
meeting  at  this  congress  sounded  that  note. 

HAMILTON  HOLT 

MANAGING  EDITOR  THE  INDEPENDENT,  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

The  first  National  Peace  and  Arbitration 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  held  in 
New  York  two  years  ago,  a  month  before 
the  assembling  of  the  second  Hague  con- 
ference. The  main  efforts  of  its  speakers 
and  the  purpose  of  its  resolutions  were  nat- 
urally turned  towards  The  Hague,  and  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  wrote  a  letter  to  be  read 
before  it  in  which  he  said  that  one  new  bat- 
tleship a  year  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  keep  our  navy  efficient  and  our  fleet  suffi- 
cient for  our  needs. 
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After   the  second   Hague  conference   was 
over,   however,  and  the  question  of  the  Um- 
itation   of  armament  was  referred  back  to 
t-he  government  for  a  further  and  more  pro* 
found    study,   Mr.    Roosevelt    came   out   for 
••four  new   Dreadnoughts"    a   year   for  our 
navy.      This  new  cry  for  a  greater  navy  has 
l>een  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Navy 
league,  the  armament  factories  and  every 
incipient  "fighting  Bob"  who  hopes  some  day 
to    command  another  American  armada  on 
its  voyage  round  the  world.  Even  a  so-called 
Peace  League  has  been  established  for  the 
paradoxical  purpose  of  increasing  our  navy. 
This  had  become  therefore  the  issue  before 
the  country  and  the  world  when  the  second 
American   Peace   and   Arbitration    Congress 
"was  held  in  Chicago.     Fortunately  the  con- 
gress voiced   its  protest  in  no  unequivocal 
voice  against  this  mad  rivalry  on  the  part 
of  the  nations  for  the  increase  in  armaments, 
and  its  voice  will  undoubtedly  reach  the  ear 
of    President   Taft   whose   judicial   training 
and   temperament  are  quick  to  report  any 
constructive  proposal  that  attempts  to  sub- 
stitute law  for  war.      The  most  important 
practical  suggestion  in  the  resolutions  is  that 
asking  the  president  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion  of  eminent  men  to  study    the    whole 
question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments.     If 
Mr.  Taft  will  make  this  commission  consist 
of  army  and  navy  officers,  a  peace  advocate, 
an   international   lawyer,   an   historian   and 
several  statesmen  and  publicists,  its  findings 
can   hardly  fail  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
action  of  our  delegates  at  the  third  Hague 
conference  in  1915. 

The  Chicago  conference  was  particularly 
happy  in  the  choice  of  its  speakers,  most  of 
whom  have  now  come  to  see  that  Tenny- 
son's dream  of  "Parliament  of  Man  and  the 
Federation  of  the  World"  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  reality  through  the  development  of 
The  Hague  court  which  is  the  germ  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  world  and  the  recur- 
ring Hague  conferences  which  are  the  germ 
of  the  international  legislatures. 

The  Chicago  conference  was  a  notable  mile- 
stone on  the  peace  movement  and  its  debates 
and  resolutions  will  be  consulted  and  re- 
ferred to  for  many  years  to  come  by  peace 
workers  all  over  the  world. 

A.  M.  SIMONS 

EDITOR,  CHICAGO  DAILY  SOCIALIST 

The  Peace  Congress  did  a  very  real  service 
in  pointing  out  the  terrible  growth  of  mili- 
tarism and  the  weight  of  the  military  bur- 
den. It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  its 
main  strength  lay  on  the  critical,  destruc- 
tive side,  and  that  there  was  a  lack  of  a  defin- 
ite constructive  position. 

I  am  perhaps  guilty  of  this  same  weak- 
ness in  so  criticising  the  congress,  but  I 
conld  not  but  feel  that  there  was  too  much 
of  a  tendency  to  seek  the  aid  of  those  who 
profit  by  war,  and  even  of  those  directly  con- 
cerned in  military  matters.  Sooner  or  later 
tne   sincere   believers    in    universal    peace, 


such  as  make  up  the  really  active  workers 
in  the  National  Peace  Society  will  find  that 
they  have  come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways, 
where  the  efiTort  to  secure  co-operation  of 
government  officials,  diplomats,  army  offi- 
cers and  the  great  financial  interests  must 
be  surrendered  and  a  definite  and  more  ag- 
gressive policy  adopted. 

Any  such  policy  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
must  be  based  upon  at  least  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  great  masses  of  organized  la- 
bor. With  labor  the  question  of  peace  is 
not  one  of  sentiment  but  of  life  and  death, 
and  it  is  therefore  the  natural  foundation 
of  any  effective  movement  against  militar- 
ism. 


GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS 

PRES.  COMMERCIAL  NAT.  BANK  OF  CHICAGO. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 
SESSION 

I  think  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
Peace  Congress  was  the  showing  of  progress 
made  by  the  movement  since  the  first 
Hague  conference  was  held.  All  of  the  ad- 
dresses which  carried  authority  agreed  in 
this,  and  the  congress  was  worth  holding 
to  have  these  gains  thus  clearly  summed  up. 
It  was  shown  that  the  field  of  possible  dis- 
agreement between  nations  had  been  great- 
ly narrowed,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  indicated 
that  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court 
only  failed  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  at- 
tending the  organization  of  such  a  body  for 
forty-two  nations  without  having  it  unduly 
large.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if 
The  Hague  tribunal  had  had  the  standing  in 
1898  that  it  has  now,  with  the  example  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Dogger  Bank  incident 
through  its  offices  established,  our  war  with 
Spain  might  have  been  averted. 

Another  significant  feature  was  the  uni- 
versal character  of  the  participation.  Ex- 
perienced diplomats,  authorized  representa- 
tives of  chambers  of  commerce  and  labor 
organizations,  twelve  college  presidents, 
economists,  students  of  international  law, 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
of  all  nationalities  and  religions  were  pres- 
ent. This  indicates  that  the  movement  has 
a  working  footing  among  all  classes.  There 
is  no  opposition  to  it,  but  the  negative  atti- 
tude of  those  who  think  its  purposes  too 
good  to  be  realized. 

CARL  D.  THOMPSON 

SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC     PARTY,     MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 

International   Socialism   as    a   Peace 
Force 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  peace 
congress  was  the  recognition  given  to  the 
organized  labor  and  socialist  movement  as 
peace  forces.  The  fact  that  the  resolutionff 
oflfered  by  the  labor  and  socialist  delegates 
wore  tabled  by  a  majority  of  only  a  very 
few  votes  was  a  surprise  even  to  those  wha 
offered  them.    It  serves  to  show  that  an  in- 
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creasing  number  of  people  recognize  that  all 
modern  wars  center  around  the  problem  of 
foreign  markets;  that  this  in  turn  grrows 
out  of  the  exploitation  of  labor.  It  shows 
that  the  economic  and  industrial  causes  of 
war  are  being  more  understood,  and  that 
tho  tremendous  power  of  the  political  organ- 
ization of  labor,  the  international  socialist 
movement,  with  its  740  representatlyes  in 
the  parliaments  of  the  world,  its  thousands 
of  officials  in  lesser  legislative  bodies,  its 
nine  millions  of  voters  and  its  countless 
millions  of  affiliated  labor  organizations — 
all  openly  and  avowedly  committed  to  un- 
compromising opposition  to  militarism  and 
capitalistic  wars — are  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  peace  forces  in  the 
world. 

MRS.  LUCIA  AMES  MEAD 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Five  Dangerous  Fallacies 

Though  the  congress  was  not  quite  the 
largest  of  the  many  state,  national  and  in- 
ternational congresses  of  peace  workers 
which  I  have  attended,  and  while  it  did  not 
have  quite  so  many  persons  present  of  in- 
ternational, reputation  as  I  have  sometimes 
seen,  it  was,  all  considered,  the  one  which 
gave  the  most  useful,  courageous  addresses. 
It  presented  a  platform  which  was  com- 
manding and  prophetic  Tho  congress  was 
a  surprising  success  and  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  campaign  of  education  upon 
the  substitutes  for  war  which  ought  to  sweep 
this  country  between  now  and  1915  when 
the  third  Hague  conference  meets.  The 
Middle  West  is  being  aroused  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  study  of  the  problems  which 
Congressmen  Bartholdt  and  Tawney  present- 
ed so  powerfully.  The  great  Chicago  Wo- 
men's Club  voted  to  have  a  standing  com- 
mittee upon  peace  and  arbitration,  to  hold 
one  public  meeting  a  year  and  to  form  a 
group  to  begin  the  systematic  study  of  the 
questions.  Other  clubs  are  to  follow  suit. 
The  congress  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
work  in  the  schools,  now  systematically  be- 
gun by  the  American  School  Peace  League. 
Five  times  as  many  requests  to  send  speak- 
ers to  the  schools  were  sent  in  as  could  be 
gratified.  But  the  work  done  in  them  by 
all  the  speakers  who  could  be  sent  will  bear 
rich  fruit.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm 
were  unbounded.  Chicago  may  well  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  superb  way  in  which  she 
has  carried  through  the  Second  National 
Peace  Congress. 

JEN  KIN  LLOYD  JONES 

CHICAGO 

Armaments  as  Irritants 

Not  since  the  great  Parliament  of  Religion 
in  1893  has  so  high  a  chord  been  struck  in 
the  municipal  consciousness  of  Chicago  as 


that  reached  by  the  Peace  Congress  Just 
closed. 

The  cosmopolitan  cbaracter  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  spontaneousness,  enthusiasm,  and 
hearty  response  from  the  large  audiences 
were  a  demonstration  of  the  contention  of 
tho  congress  that  exceeded  in  force  the  many 
arguments  presented.  It  shows  how  irre- 
sistible is  the  logic  that  antiquates  arma- 
ments and  puts  the  military  out  of  business 
except  as  a  x)olice  force  within  national 
lines  and  between  nations.  For  this  pur- 
pose one  army  and  one  navy  sustained  by 
all  the  nations  would  be  more  effective  as 
well  as  more  logical  than  the  awful  expen- 
siveness  of  separate  equipments. 

The  heart  of  the  congress  was  found  in 
the  inter-racial.  International  and  inter- 
denominational character  of  the  magnificent 
gatherings.  Race  and  creed  on  national, 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  lines  were 
forgotten  in  the  high  consclousnesB  of  the 
coming  brotherhood. 

Special  thanks  are  due  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  for  the  cordial  and  gen- 
erous way  in  which  they  financiered  the 
great  meeting;  to  the  efficient  way  in  which 
the  newspapers  extended  their  influence, 
showing  what  a  power  the  newspapers  can 
be  when  they  take  a  serious  matter  seriously 
as  they  did  in  this  instance;  and  lastly  to 
Rev.  C  B.  Beals,  field  secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  and  the  Royal  L. 
Melendy,  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Com- 
mittee, without  whose  efficient  labors  the 
things  could  not  have  been. 

W.  A.  MAHONEY 

CHAIRMAN,  COM.  ON    INTERNATIONAL  ARBI- 
TRATION.  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

The  Need  of  the  Hour    A  Leader 

Mars  as  God  of  War  must  smile  grimly  as 
he  witnesses  the  mad  race  for  big  armies 
and  navies,  in  which  the  great  nations  are 
now  straining  their  resources  in  efforts  to 
outrun  each  other.  The  common  people  are 
tiring  in  the  race.  They  want  rest;  not  so 
the  militarists.  The  people  are  calling  for 
peace  through  such  voices  as  that  of  Mr. 
Baker,  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
who  tells  us  that  the  nations  are  looking 
to  the  United  States  as  the  one  that  can  lead 
all  others  to  saner  methods  of  preserving 
peace. 

A  leader  is  needed  in  the  United  States. 
Where  can  a  better  leader  be  found  in  Amer- 
ica than  the  city  of  Chicago?  Who  can  lead 
Chicago  more  wisely,  tactfully,  energetically, 
than  its  honored  citizen  who  led  to  the 
splendid  accomplishment  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893  — Harlow  N.  Higin- 
botham?  What  higher  motive  is  needed 
than  to  be  a  leader  of  the  world  in  laying 
firm,  broad  foundations  on  which  the  peace 
of  the  world  may  ever  rest  secure? 


:    IMPROVEMENT 

ES   MULFORD   ROBINSON, 
Department  Editor 

NCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  PARK 

B  Metropolitan  Park  Commlulon  of 
B  Island  celebrated  Lincoln's  birtbdar 
yea.T  by  eatabllahlog  a  beantlfnl  resei^ 
Q  of  woodlands,  lakes  and  hllle  In  thB 
led  northern  district  of  the  state,  and 
Dg  ft  Lincoln  Woods  Park. 

.EA  FOR  STATE  PARKS 

t  SUte  Park  Board  of  Wisconsin  hat 
I  in  beautiful  form  a  report  by  John 
1,  on  tbe  advisability  of  state  parks  for 
>nsln.      The  picture  reproduced  forms 
rontlsplece  of  tbe  pampblet.      It  la  a 
characteristic  bit  of  scenery  which 
might  be  one  of  many  polnta  on  the 
Mlseleelppl     as,    for   example,    the 
bluir  on  which  the  people  of  Du> 
bugue,  Iowa,  are  now  making  their 
park.      Although   tbe   report  dealB 
particularly  with  local  conditions.  It 
conatltutes   a   strong   general    plea 
for  state  parks,  which  have  a  func- 
tion of  their  own  to  fill  midway  be- 
tween municipal  parks  on  the  one 
hand    and    national    parka    on    the 


"WE  RISE  BY  STEPPING  STONES" 

There  was  mention  In  this  department  last 
monih  ot  the  big  "booster"  dinner  In  Provi- 
dence. An  editorial  on  the  subject.  In  a 
Providence  paper,  refers  the  marked  develop- 
ment  ot  public  spirit  In  place  ot  popular  sel- 
flshoess  to  tbe  recent  metropolitan  park 
movement.  "For  eeveral  years  now,"  says 
tbe  article,  "a  new  force  has  been  working 
upon  the  people  ol  this  city.  It  probably 
started  with  tbe  movement  that,  In  the  face 
of  Btrong  active  opposition  and  heavy  Indif- 
ference, has  secured  the  project  of  public 
parks  and  playgrounds  for  all  Rhode  Island- 
ers. This  cause  aroused  civic  pride  and  put 
Inio  action  forces  that  now  can  be  used  for 
the  promotion  of  other  public  enterprises." 
The  article  formed  a  very  interesting  argu- 


PROGRESS  BRED  IN  THE  BONE 

It  la  all  right,  says  a  bulletin  of  the  Salem 
Civic  League,  to  want  improvements:  "but 
"bat  Salem  badly  needs  along  with  that 
big  wishbone  Is  more  backbone" — a  sage 
eomment  widely  applicable,  and  often  with 
more  force  than  In  awakened  Salem. 


COUNTRY  WALKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  Chicago  Playground  Association's  cross- 
country walks  for  children  began  In  April. 
The  walks  continue  through  tbe  spring 
mouths,  on  Saturday  afternoons.  A  most 
attractive  addition  to  the  program  is  a  series 
ot  moonlight  walks.  One  of  these,  scheduled 
for  this  month,  takes  the  party  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  to  Sag  Bridge,  where  a  bonfire 
supper  It  to  be  served.  Among  the  societies 
that  have  been  interested  In  these  country 
walks  for  children  of  the  city  are  the  Cam- 
era Club,  the  Palette  and  Chisel  Club,  and 
the  Audubon  Society.  The  very  names  are 
enough  to  suggest  the  Interest  and  value  of 
the  expeditions,  and  the  new  worlds  they 
unfold. 


CIVIC  ART  IN  ST.  PAUL 

The  formation  of  a  Municipal  Art  Associa- 
tion has  been  announced  In  St.  Paul,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  keynote  ot  the  main  address 
at  the  organization  meeting  was,  of  course, 
the  city  beautiful  and  artistic.  Mr.  Van  Sant, 
the  speaker,  noted  and  approved  the  demand 
for  suitable  approaches  to  the  State  Capitol 
and  to  the  new  cathedral,  and  for  a  complete 
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system  of  boulevards;  but  he  urged  also  the 
beautlfytng,  in  every  praoUoal  way,  of  thp 
city  streetcr  and  the  encouragement  of  a 
higher  class  of  architecture. 

PLAY  ON  THE  WALDORF  ROOF 

• 
Although  the  newspapers  demoted'  a  great 
deal  of  space  to  the  formal  opening  of  the 
roof  playground  of  the^  Hotel  Waldorf,  New 
York,  they  missed  the  really  important  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  affair.  They  de- 
scribed at  length  the  festival,  at  which  chil- 
dren from  the  settlements  danced  and 
women  from  the  avenue  drank  tea  and 
watched,  and  they  left  it  to  be  inferred  that 
it  was  for  that  sort  of  thing  the  Waldorf 
playground  was  established.  But  its  real 
purpose  is  to  give  pleasure,  healthful  exer- 
cise and  vent  for  animal  spirits  to  the  little 
fluffy-ruffled,  starched,  and  combed  children 
of  the  hostelry.  That  those  pampered  dar- 
lings, whose  normal  exercise — poor  things — 
is  so  often  like  that  of  a  lady's  lap  dog,  to  be 
led  on  a  leash  up  and  down  the  avenue  and 
to  be  driven  in  the  park,  want,  and  are  to 
have,  the  chance  to  teter,  to  grub  in  sand,  to 
slide  on  a  smooth  plank;  the  chance  for  Joy- 
ous, healthful  living,  which  the  usual  play- 
ground gives  to  the  child  of  the  tenements — 
that  is  the  great  thing,  and  the  thing  worth 
seeing. 

WHEN  WISHING  PAYS 

A  few  months  ago  the  people  of  the  de- 
lightful old  city  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  were  wish- 
ing for  parks,  the  Geneva  Times  was  publish- 
ing articles  in  advocacy  of  them,  business 
men  were  discussing  them,  and  no  doubt 
boys  and  girls  were  wishing  that  the  fairies 
would  drop  at  least  one  park  down  into  the 
city  of  Geneva  some  night  when  nobody  was 
looking.  Fairies  take  strange  disguises 
sometimes,  but  any  Geneva  child  can  see  a 
fairy  now  in  the  person  of  Henry  Loomis, 
for  on  St.  Valentine's  day  he  gave  a  valen- 
tine of  part  of  the  Loomis  Woods  as  a  city 
park,  and  last  month  he  rounded  out  the 
present  with  the  rest  of  the  woods.  In  all 
there  are  some  thirty  acres.  Probably  if  the 
people  had  not  been  wishing  for  parks,  they 
never  would  have  had  them.  The  city  has 
agreed  to  maintain  the  tract. 

CHILDREN'S  CIVIC  PLEDGE 

We  were  speaking  here  last  month  of  a 
civic  revival  meeting  in  Boston,  when  a 
great  auditorium  shook  with  the  roar  of 
thousands  of  "I  wills"  to  a  pledge  of  civic 
consecration.  A  correspondent  caps  that 
story  with  the  following:  "A  thousand 
bright  boys  and  girls  recently  gathered  in 
one  of  the  parks  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  to 
listen  to  how  they,  as  young  citizens,  could 
help  their  city  to  be  clean  and  attractive; 
then  went  to  a  hall  where  they  subscribed  to 
the  civic  pledge,  and  so  filled  the  hall  with 
their  bodies  and  enthusiasm  that  the  promi- 


nent men  and  women  who  had  come  to  wit* 
ness  the  pledge-taking  could  not  secure 
standing  room.  The  children  sang  patriotic 
songs,  received  buttons,  and  departed  full 
of  civic  pride  for  their  city  and  their  native 
land."  A  propos  of  this,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  that  the  civic  department:-  of  the^ 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is 
helping  establish  Junior  civic  leagues,  and 
has  a  leaflet  containing  the  constitution  and 
by-laws,  and  the  civic  pledge.  Edwin  F. 
Moulton,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  departnient. 

CIVIC  WEEK  IN  SPOKANE 

Many  cities  have  "clean  up  ,  days" ;  but 
last  month  Spokane  had  a  civic  week,  and 
an  eight  day  week,  too,  formally  designated 
by  the  mayor,  and  devoted  to  the  cleaning  of 
streets,  alleys  and  private  grounds,  the 
beautifying  of  the  city,  and  the  discussion 
of  civic  prpblems.  One  feature  was  the 
planting  of  quantities  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines  by  the  Spokane  Tree  Planting  Associa- 
tion, which  in  itself  Is  an  interesting  organ- 
ization, being  composed  of  children  above 
the  third  grade  in  the  pubic  schools  of  whom 
there  are  said  to  be  between  twelve  and  thir- 
teen thousand.  Spokane  is  still  small 
enough — about  120,000  population — to  make 
such  work  as  that  of  civic  week  eftective  in 
Improving  the  aspect  of  the  whole  city;  and 
the  city  is  prosperous,  ambitious  and  enter* 
prising,  with  excellent  leaders  in  the  mayor 
and  president  of  the  Park  Commission,  so 
that  Just  now  it  is  one  of  the  country's  most 
interesting  centers  of  municipal  development. 
Seattle  is  another,  and  those  who  go  to  the 
Alaska-Yukon  Exhibition  this  summer  wilT 
by  no  means  be  going  Into  the  "wild  and 
woolly."  If  they  are  students  of  municipal 
progress,  there  will  be  much  to  interest 
them. 

FREE  TREES  IN  DENVER 

It  has  become  a  custom  in  Denver  one  day 
each  year  for  the  city  to  give,  without 
charge,  trees  for  street  planting.  This  year 
20,000  maples  and  elms  were  distributed' 
from  three  stations.  Applicants  brought  or- 
ders obtained  from  supervisors  and  alder- 
men,  and  at  every  station  there  was  a  wait- 
ing crowd,  with  all  manner  of  conveyances.^ 
Directions  were  Issued  for  the  planting,  and 
In  Denver  making  a  tree  grow  means  a  good 
deal  more  than  simply  sticking  it  in  the 
ground.     It  means  a  great  deal  of  watering.. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  Kansas  City  Public  Library  issued 
about  a  year  ago  a  Municipal  Betterment 
Bibliography.  It  has  been  issued  in  pamph- 
let form,  and  presumably  single  requests  for 
it  will  be  honored  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts.  The  list  of  titles  covers  more  than 
fifty  large  pages.  The  subjects  are  as  di- 
verse as  Public  Baths,  Child    Labor,    Eleo- 
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tionB,  Municipal  Art,  the  Hotising  Problem, 
Food  Adulteration,  Social  Settlements,  Uto- 
pias, and  Street  Railways.  While  the  biblio- 
graphy is  probably  in  no  case  complete,  even 
to  the  date  of  issue,  yet  it  is  a  compendium 
of  great  value.  In  a  sort  of  preface,  Mrs. 
'Whitney,  the  editor,  declares  that  "the  bet- 
terment idea  must  be  worked  out  in  unison 
hy  the  citizens,  not  as  individuals  but  as  a 
Tinit,"  that  "the  problem  of  city  improve- 
mcmt  is  the  most  pressing  question  of  the 
day,  and  the  new  conditions  are  studied 
with  great  attention.  Cities  are  outvying 
each  other  in  ornamenting,  in  lighting,  and 
in  making  pleasing  and  commodious  accom- 
modations for  the  people.  .  .  .  Parks,  play- 
grounds, public  baths,  are  now  necessary  Xur- 
nishings  for  well-organized  cities.  .  .  .  The 
ideal  city  of  our  century  must  have  civic 
beauty  as  well  as  civic  safety,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  every  individual,  as  a 
part  of  a  unit,  to  accomplish  this  end." 

PROPOSING  A  VATER  PARK 

Athletic  societies  and  clubs  in  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  urging  upon  the  supervisors 
during  the  winter  the  establishment  of  a 
water  park  at  some  point  on  the  north  beach, 
probably  near  the  foot  of  Van  Ness  avenue. 
It  is  argued  that  "although  facing  the  water 
on  three  sides,  San  Francisco  has  no  public 
place  of  aquatic  recreation.  The  commercial 
water  front  is  not  inviting,  and  on  Sundays 
the  wharf  gates  are  usually  locked.  Bathing, 
and  fishing  are  practically  impossible  in 
those  waters,  fouled  by  discharges.  Boating 
is  much  restricted  by  the  cost  of  mooring 
places."  An  advocate  of  the  project  says  of 
it: 

"Our  plans  would  call  for  a  beautiful 
green,  a  public  mooring  place,  baths,  grand- 
stand and  band  pavilion.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple could  find  recreation  and  amusement  there 
the  year  around.  It  would  appeal  to  the 
seaman  as  well  as  to  the  landsman,  while  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  boon  to  all  the  follow- 
ers of  aquatic  pastimes,  of  which  San  Fran- 
cisco boasts  so  many  thousands."  An  esti- 
mate has  been  made  that  the  necessary  prop 
erty  would  cost  about  $200,000. 

PARK  GIFT  TO  COLUMBUS 

Announcement  that  Robert  Wolfe,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  had  bought  a  tract  of  land, 
had  engaged  a  landscape  architect  to  make 
plans  for  its  artistic  development,  and  that 
be  proposed  to  present  it  to  the  city  as  a 
park,  is  good  enough  in  itself.  But  there 
is  even  more  to  it  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. Something  over  a  year  ago  a  commis- 
sion of  flvo  outside  experts,  who  had  been 
working  over  the  problem  of  making  Colum- 
bus a  more  beautiful  city,  presented  their 
report.  They  recommended,  among  other 
things,  tliat  the  tract  which  Mr.  Wolfe  has 


now  bought  be  acquired  for  park  purposes, 
and  they  made  this  recommendation  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  tract,  lying  on  the  most 
fashionable  residence  street  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  growth,  was  of  large  value  for 
building.  Probably  when  it  was  announced 
a  few  months  ago  that  the  land  was  to  be 
sold  for  building  purposes,  a  good  many  peo- 
ple solemnly  shook  their  heads  at  the  im- 
practicability of  artists'  dreams.  But  the 
dream  is  coming  true  without  costing  Colum- 
bus anything,  and  the  landscape  architect 
of  the  commission  is  the  man  into  whose 
hands  Mr.  Wolfe  has  placed  the  planning  of 
the  park.  It  is  common  experience  that 
when  a  city  or  town  receives  a  concrete 
ideal  of  what  it  might  and  should  become,  it 
gets  a  great  deal  nearer  to  realizing  that 
ideal  than  any  one  thinks  at  the  time  it  will 
ever  get 


BEAUTIFYING  SCHOOL  YARDS 

Chicago's  progressive  Board  of  Education, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  board's  archi- 
tect, Dwight  H.  Perkins,  has  planned  for 
the  expenditure  this  year  of  $150,000  for  the 
adornment  of  school  yards.  Fifty  schools 
have  been  selected,  each  of  them  having  in 
its  yard  not  less  than  thirty  square  feet  of 
play  space  for  each  pupil.  The  idea  is  to 
put  flowers  and  shrubs  around  the  borders 
and  against  the  building,  where  they  will 
least  interfere  with  the  playground;  but  the 
work  is  all  to  be  done  under  expert  guidance, 
so  that  the  result  will  be  a  very  distinct 
contribution  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
school  setting.  The  extent  of  this  year's 
appropriation  is  in  recognition  that  this  sort 
of  work  has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment  in 
Chicago.  It  has  been  in  practice  there  for 
some  years,  and  is  exceedingly  popular  with 
the  children  themselves,  a  rivalry  in  beauty 
of  grounds  growing  up  among  the  schools 
that  have  been  thus  improved.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  an  advocate  of  the  plan  that 
not  only  are  the  plants  of  study  value,  and 
not  only  do  they  educate  the  children,  all 
unconsciously,  to  appreciate  beauty;  but  that 
by  such  transformation  the  school  becomes 
a  pleasure  to  the  residents  of  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  its  possibilities  as  a  social  center 
are  correspondingly  enhanced.  Such  are 
the  ramifications  of  civic  aesthetics! 


A  CAPITOL  ART  COMMISSION 

The  Colorado  Legislature  has  passed  a 
bill  creating  a  Capitol  Art  Commission.  This 
commission  will  co-operate  with  the  Art 
Commission  of  the  City  and  County  of  Den- 
ver. Heretofore,  with  an  art  commission 
doing  excellent  work  for  Denver,  there  has 
been  the  incongruity  that  the  capitol  and 
its  grounds  were  exempted  from  such  direc- 
tion. 
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VACANT  LOT  PRIZES 

A  Tariation  of  the  rather  familiar  cuatom 
of  offering  prizes  for  the  most  Improved 
front  yards  In  a  town  is  the  offer  of  prizes 
for  the  greatest  Improvement  In  vacant  lots 
— this  Improvement  to  Include  cleaning  up, 
and  planting  grass,   flowers,  or  vegetables. 


The  plan  la  being  tried  this  year  by  the- 
Salem  Civic  League,  and  very  wisely  the 
terms  of  the  contest  do  not  require  that  only 
the  owners  of  such  lots  shall  compete.  Any 
one  who  can  obtain  the  use  of  a  vacant  lot 
may  enter  the  competition.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly mean  the  Improvement  of  a  great 
many  lots. 


ORGANIZED  CHARITY 

FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN,  Depanment  Editor 


THE  PITTSBURGH  PLAN 

Thus  far  the  experiment  of  a  central  coun- 
cil of  charities  in  connection  with  the  Pltts- 
'  burgh  Associated  Charities,  appears  to  be  so 
successful  that  already  two  southern  cities 
have  adopted  the  essential  features  of  the 
plan  which  bids  fair  to  spread  stlU  further. 
Briefly  sUted  the  plan  is  that  all  the  legiti- 
mate charities,  and  social  organizations  of  a 
city  are  Invited  to  send  two  official  delegates 
to  a  Central  Council  of  Charities,  which  Is  a 
body  apart  from  the  board  of  trustees  or  direc- 
tors responsible  for  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  associated  charities  and  yet  Is  one 
of  Its  component  and  official  parts.  In  other 
words  tho  associated  charities  has  a  direct- 
ing and  administrative  body  of  Its  own  out- 
side the  co-operative  group  of  societies. 

This  body  differs  from  the  charity  confer- 
ences organized  by  some  other  associated 
charities  in  that  the  central  council  belongs 
to  the  Bociotles,  and  the  delegates  are  called, 
not  invited,  to  its  meetings.  Furthermore 
it  has  a  strictly  official  character.  If  Is  In 
existence  to  work  out  problems  of  coopera- 
tion between  Individual  societies  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  various  activities  of 
the  associated  charities  itself.  Of  coureo 
the  flnal  decisions  binding  the  societies  must 
come  from  their  own  boards.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  manner  of  present- 
ing plans  to  these  boards  is  vastly  different. 
The  council  is  not  a  committee  of  a  for- 
eign society,  a  charity  organization  society 
nor  an  associated  charities,  which  Is  suggest- 
ing changes,  however  tactfully,  but  a  great 
central  body  ol  which  the  official  delegates 
of  other  societies  are  part.  Both  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Associ- 
ated Charities  and  the  splendid  spirit  shown 
by  tho  societies  are  responsible  for  the  coun- 
cil's progress  there;  nevertheless  It  Is  signifi- 
cant of  the  value  of  the  plan  that  already 
there  has  been  an  agreement  on  the  propo- 
sition to  district  the  visiting  nurses'  work, 
and  that  already  there  are  results  from  the 
Conference   on   Dependent  Children. 

The  Central  Council  will  consider  not  only 
questions  of  co-operation  and  advance  In 
methods,  but  also  problems  of  general  social 
advance.  It  has  a  committee  on  homeless 
men  and  is  working  with  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  establishing  a  system  of  home  col- 


lection of  small  savings.  The  formation  of 
such  committees  Is  common,  but  It  muat  be 
remembered  that  In  Pittsburgh  they  repre- 
sent the  united  charitable  forces  of  the  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
strong  board  of  trustees  interested  In  the 
Associated  Charities  as  a  society  and  using 
Its  strength.  Influence  and  Its  great  opportun- 
ities to  be  the  co^iperatlng  center. 

The  test  so  far  has  demonstrated  that  this 
form  of  associative  effort  is  capable  of  much 
usefulness,  that  It  is  a  logical  and  happr 
mean  between  the  associated  charities  as  a 
single  or  foreign  society  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  all  charitable  activities  Into  one  cor- 
poration, a  present  Impossibility  even  II  de- 
sirable, in  a  great  majority  of  cities. 


LESSON  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

lUuHtrating  the  need  of  a  reinforced  social 
spirit  In  man;  cities  of  the  middle  class  Is 
the  picture  of  the  family  of  the  blind  beggar 
which  appears  above  this  Item,  Not  only 
ts  there  much  to  be  said  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  family  Itself,  because  the  group 
Is  well  known  In  two  cities  and  has  appai^ 
ently  been  tho  victim  of  the  lack  of  con- 
structive organized  charity  work  but  als© 
there  Is  a  lesson  in  the  fact  that  It  Uvea  In 
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an  unspeakable  tenement,  the  renovated  loft 
of  an  old  business  building  about  a  block 
away  from  the  center  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
miserable  tale»  with  human  indifforence  and 
stupidity  responsible  for  all.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  charity  organization  lessons  which 
can  be  preached  in  the  South. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  AMSTERDAM 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  with  a  population  of 
27,000  gives  $25,000  a  year  In  outdoor  re- 
lief. The  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
recelTCd  an  appropriation  of  |50  a  month 
from  the  county  supervisors  for  a  special 
agent  to  investigate  in  connection  with  de- 
pendent children.  This  agent  has  under- 
taken investigations  for  the  Board  of  Out- 
door Relief  to  help  cut  down  expenditures. 
One  month  the  board  reduced  the  number  of 
orders  from  200  to  sixty.  There  hfis  been 
the  most  cordial  co-operation  in  this  plan 
by  the  public  officials. 

TRAMPS  IN  PROVIDENCE 

A  committee  on  the  tramp  problem  creat- 
ed by  the  Providence  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity  has  made  a  report  recommending 
that  a  labor  colony  should  not  be  considered 
until  colonies  are  more  generally  established 
in  other  states.  The  committee  believes, 
however,  that  there  should  be  a  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  statutes  defining  tramps 
*'as  all  transient  persons  who  rove  about 
from  place  to  place  begging  and  all  vagrants 
living  without  labor  or  visible  means  of  sup- 
port," and  fixing  the  penalty  at  from  one 
to  three  years  in  the  State  Workhouse.  It 
is  thought  that  a  few  terms  of  this  sort 
would  soon  diminish  the  number  of  tramps 
in  Providence. 

The  impracticability  of  the  proposition  is 
not  so  great  as  might  at  first  be  supposed, 
for  the  State  Workhouse  near  Providence  is 
essentially  a  farm  colony.  On  February  8, 
1909,  there  were  194  persons  there,  with  ac- 
commodations for  only  210.  Sometimes  a 
lew  more  are  "crowded  in."  The  committee 
believes  that  additional  quarters  may  be  pro- 
vided at  small  cost. 

RECORD  OF  A  SMALL  CITY 

Preliminary  to  a  consideration  of  the 
need  of  an  associated  charities  in  Port  Jer- 
vis,  N.  T.,  a  railroad  town  with  between 
8.0OO  and  10,000  population,  it  was  decided 
to  learn  just  the  size  of  the  superficial  pov- 
erty problem.  It  was  known  that  there  were 
many  applications  for  aid  and  many  crim- 
inal cases.  But  it  was  thought  worth  while 
to  learn  what  the  real  conditions  were.  The 
figures,  the  result  of  research  and  of  daily 
records  kept  by  a  number  of  business  men, 
are  surprising: 

In  the  year  there  were  200  applications  for 
aid,  of  which  eighty-three  were  to  the  char- 
ities commissioner,  forty-four  to  the  church 
societies    and    seventy-three    to    the   Grand 


Army  of  the  Republic.  In  two  months  the 
Y.  M.  C  A.  had  twelve  requests  for  work  and 
the  Erie  Railroad  shops  20o  in  three  months. 
Only  sixty  of  the  last  were  granted.  In 
two  weeks  four  restaurants  had  Eive  ap- 
plications for  aid  daily,  a  shoe  store  five,  a 
bakery  six,  a  butcher  shop  five.  Many 
stores  which  were  asked  to  keep  records 
said  they  had  refused  aid  in  all  cases.  Five 
ministers  reported  sixteen  applications  and 
ten  housekeepers  four  each  in  two  weeks. 
The  courts  dealt  with  410  criminal  cases  in 
the  year. 

Of  course  there  are  duplications,  but  the 
investigation  is  worth  serious  study  by  other 
cities  of  the  same  size.  It  must  be  rememr 
bered  that  Port  Jervis  is  by  no  means 
rich.  It  is  simply  a  railroad  division  city 
and  consequently  is  in  one  of  the  main 
streams  of  travel  from  east  to  west.  Bven 
so,  this  study  makes  out  a  prima  fade  case 
for  an  associated  charities  with  paid  work- 
ers in  every  railroad  city  of  over  7,600.  Port 
Jervis  has  gone  ahead  energetically  to  organ- 
ize and  train  a  secretary,  realizing  that  It 
has  only  scratched  the  surface,  and  that 
there  is  much  more  social  work  to  do  be- 
sides handling  the  superficial  poverty  prob- 
lem. 

MR.  BYALL  IN  TOLEDO 

There  has  been  delay  in  announcing  the 
appointment  of  J.  Bruce  Byall  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Federation  of  Charities 
of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr.  Byall  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  a 
Harrison  Fellow  in  1902-03.  He  served  as 
resident  manager  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Settlement  for  four  years.  In  1902 
he  took  the  summer  course  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy.  Since  then  he  has 
occupied  the  positions  of  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Cincinnati  Associated  Charities,  gen- 
eral  secretary  of  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  and  secretary  of  the  Inquiry 
Department  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties. 

The  Toledo  Federation  of  Charities  was 
organized  several  years  ago  and  includes  in 
its  membership  twenty  co-operating  societies. 
Some  months  back  the  benevolence  commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  a 
system  of  card  endorsements  of  charities, 
similar,  to  the  Cleveland  plan,  and  assumed 
the  financial  support  of  the  federation.  It 
was  at  the  request  of  this  committee  that 
Mr.  Byall  was  called  to  Toledo.  Since  his 
arrival  a  system  of  records  and  registration 
cards  has  been  adopted,  a  registration  of 
5,000  families  accomplished,  and  almost  600 
complete  investigations  have  been  made. 
A  monthly  conference  to  consider  civic  topics 
and  a  weekly  conference  of  relief  societies  to 
consider  family  treatment  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  infirmary  directors  have  dispensed 
as  much  as  $175,000  in  a  single  year. 
Their  system  of  records  is  inadequate,  and 
the  amount  of  mis-directed  relief,  due  to  lack 
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«t  Inrormatlon  resardfns  the  applicants,  Ib 
not  amall.  At  present  the  federation  Is  in- 
vestigating the  laialllea  oBHlsted  b?  the  1d- 
flrmary,  and  these  records  will  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  directors.  A  glance  at 
the  registration  flies  shows  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  famlllee  who  received  help  in  1893 
aro  still  on  the  list  of  apptlcanta. 

The  benevolence  committee  Is  also  plan- 
ning a  wayfarer's  Inn.  The  City  Council 
recently  appointed  a  committee  to  cooperate 
In  tbiB  matter.  Before  another  winter  comes 
Toledo  should  be  In  position  to  handle  the 
homeless  man  problem  rationally,  and  the 
police  stations  should  be  closed  to  tramps 
once  and  tor  aU. 

MR.  WILLIAMS  GOES  TO  DETROIT 

James  B.  Williams,  general  secretary  of 
the  Orange  Bureau  of  Associated  Cbarltlea, 
"has  accepted  Uie  position  of  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Qiarltlea  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  where  he  will  go  this  month.  Tbe 
Detroit  society  la  taking  on  new  life  and  Is 
proposing  to  broaden  and  coordinate  the 
many  phases  of  charitable  work  carried  on 
is  that  city.  A  number  of  leading  men  of 
the  Board  of  CSimmeroe  are  bebind  the  move- 
Mr.  WIIHams  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana  in  1904,  and  from  the 
New  York  Summer  School  of  Philanthropy 
«r  the  same  year.  His  experience  was  gained 
first  as  an  Investigator  In  the  Cincinnati 
Associated  Charities  and  later  as  Its  assist- 
ant secretary.  In  the  fall  of  1906  he  wbb 
appointed  general  secretary  of  the  Orange 
Bureau  of  Associated  Charities. 

In  the  Oranges  Mr.  Wllllftms's  work  has 
been  signally  succeBsfuI.  Co-operation  be- 
tween the  society  and  the  public  has  been 
developed  and  the  Charities  Building,  which 
la  maintained  by  the  bureau.  Is  now  head- 
quarters of  seven  of  the  charitable  organiza- 
tions. The  working  relation  with  the  Poor 
and  Alms  Departments  and  with  the  Boards 
of  Health  has  been  strengthened  and  de- 
veloped to  such  a  degree  that  there  Is  almost 
perfect  co-operation  between  these  bodies  and 
the  society,  which  Is  aignlflcant  In  that  there 
are  tour  different  city  departments,  rather 
than  one,  afl  Is  the  case  In  most  cities. 

Contributions  to  the  bureau  have  Increased 
as  needed  and  there  has  been  very  little  diffi- 
culty In  securing  money  for  relief  and  for 
general  expenses.  Tbe  cost  of  appeals  has 
rarely  averaged  over  five  per  cent  of  the 
-contributions. 

Tbe  industrial  work  carried  on  by  the  so- 
ciety has  been  put  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
by  Mr.  Wllllaras,  whose  efforts  In  the  distri- 
bution of  the  unemployed  to  farms  during 
the  depression  were  very  success ful. 

As  executive  secretary  of  the  Antl-Tuber- 
CuIobIs  League,  Mr.  Williams  has  helped  or- 
ganize and  make  the  work  effective  by  the 
establishment  of  clinics,  and  tbe  co-oporatlon 
of  the  Boards  of  Health,  the  nurses'  organi- 
zations and  the  doctors. 

Mr.  Williams,  while  acting  as  secretary  of 
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the  associated  charities,  has  been  actively 
identlQed  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
following  organizations  and  committees: 
Children's  Aid  and  Protective  Society  of  the 
Orangoa,  Child  Labor  Committee,  Fresh  Air 
Work,  Home  and  School  League,  Committee 
on  the  Study  of  the  Charitable  Finances  of 
the  Oranges  which  recommended  federation 
in  the  collection  ot  funds  for  charitable  pur- 
poses; director  ot  tbe  Ohio  Summer  School 
for  Social  Workers,  and  secretary  ot  the 
Charities  Conference  of  tbe  Oranges.  ' 

NEBRASKA  NGN -SUPPORT  LAW 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  regarding  non- 
support  of  wives  and  children  which  has  be- 
come a  law  In  Nebraska  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Omaha, 
and  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in 
these  columns,  has  come  to  hand. 

The  flrst  section  Is  worthy  ot  serious  con- 
sideration by  those  Interested  in  better  legis- 
lation In  this  direction.  It  provides  that  any 
person  who  wilfully  falls,  refuses  or  neglects 
to  support  his  wife,  minor  child,  or  children, 
or,  being  able  to  work  and  contribute  to 
their  support,  refuses  to  seek  work  or  neg- 
lects to  do  It  when  found,  or  wilfully  con- 
ducts himself  so  as  to  be  discharged  from 
work,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guil- 
ty of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  im- 
prisonment In  tbe  county  Jail  not  eitceedlng 
three  months.     If  after  conviction  he  shall 
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enter  into  bonds  with  sufficient  surety  that 
he  will  provide  for  his  family,  then  the 
court  may  suspend  sentence.  After  conrio- 
tlon  he  may  he  paroled,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  upon  condition  that  he  make  an 
aasignment  of  his  wages  to  the  person  to 
whom  he  has  been  paroled,  who  shall  collect 
the  same  upon'  assignment  and  pay  it  as 
the  court  may  direct  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  Upon  failure  of  the  accused  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  of  parole  or  his 
violation  of  any  of  them,  he  may  be  ordered 
to  appear  before  the  court  to  answer  why 
said  sentence  should  not  b^  passed,  and  the 
court  may  pass  sentence,  or  for  good  cause 
may  modify  the  order  or  make  new  order 
of  jMirole  or  further  susj>end  sentence. 

BIRMINGHAM'S  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Associated  Gharities  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  has  been  organized  with  this  di- 
rectorate: President,  W.  P.  O.  Harding; 
vice-president,  Samuel  Ullman;  treasurer, 
George  B.  Tarrant;  temporary  secretary,  W. 
K.  Urquhart;  directors,  Rufus  N.  Rhodes, 
E.  S.  Moore,  John  H.  Frye,  J.  M.  M^ighn,  J. 
W.  Brockman,  Emil  Lesser,  M.  V.  Joseph, 
Robert  Jemison,  Jr.,  Dr.  Don  C.  La  Verne, 
Escar  Floyd.  Walker  Percy,  Dr.  B.  L.  Wy- 
man,  John  L.  Kaul,  S.  D.  Weakley. 

The  executive  committee  Is  composed  of 
S.  jy.  Weakley,  chairman;  Rufus  N.  Rhodes, 
M.  V.  Joseph,  Robert  Jemison,  Jr.,  and  John 
L.  Kaul.  The  finance  committee  member- 
ship is  John  H.  Frye,  chairman;  J.  M. 
Melghn,  E.  S.  Moore. 

The  Pittsburgh  plan  of  a  Central  Council 
of  Charities  has  been  embodied  in  the  con- 
stitution and  the  following  societies  have 
been  asked  to  send  official  delegates  to  it: 

Mercy  Home,  United  Charities,  Boys'  Club, 
Boys'  Industrial  School,  District  Nurses, 
Free  Kindergarten  Association,  School  Im- 
provement Association,  Girls'  Honie  (West 
End),  Wesley  House,  Toung  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Toung  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, Daughters  of  Israel,  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  United  Jewish  Charities  and 
the  two  Catholic  organizations  doing  charity 
work.  There  is  to  be  a  representative  from 
the  office  of  the  mayor  and  a  representative 
from  the  Cbunty  Board  of  Revenue.  The 
representation  may  bo  increased. 

The  society  will  not  begin  active  opera- 
tions until  fall.  The  organization  is  most 
promising,  because  the  reluctance  hitherto 
expressed  by  Birmingham  men  in  assuming 
full  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  a 
philanthropic  organization  has  been  over- 
come. In  many  respects  Birmingham  re- 
sembles its  great  northern  sister  industrial 
city,  Pittsburgh.  For  that  reason  it  Is  fit- 
ting that  the  first  central  council  in  the 
South  should  be  organized  there.  Birming- 
ham has  become  a  flourishing  metropolis. 
In  the  valley  there  is  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  160,000,  which  one  day  will  be  Greater 
Birmingham.     It  has  drawn  its  population 


from  far  and  wide,  and  all  within  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Its  social  prob- 
lems are  therefore  both  northern  and  south- 
em.  This  has  already  been  demonstrated 
by  the  efficient  work  of  the  probation  officers, 
Maurice  Willows  and  J..  H.  Graham,  and 
the  b03rs'  club  which  they  manage.  Their 
case  work  has  been  a  revelation  of  the  need 
of  a  strong  Associated  Charities.  There  are 
efficient  children's  societies  and  strength  in 
other  directions,  but  not  sufficient  organiza- 
tion for  the  fundamental  struggle.  But  Just 
as  Pittsburgh  is  leading  for  her  section,  so, 
under  competent  leadership,  will  Birming- 
ham point  the  way  for  other  southern  cities. 
Finally,  it  needs  to  be  stated  that  the  As- 
sociated Charities  supersedes  an  older  or- 
ganization, which,  with  fine  spirit,  stepped 
aside  for  the  broader  work  of  the  new  so- 
ciety. 

ORGANIZATION  IN  FLORIDA 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Pensacola  has 
been  recently  organized  and  will  begin  ac- 
tive work  in  about  a  month.  The  society 
starts  on  the  plan  of  special  cas9  funds  and 
personal  service  with  emergency  relief  only 
from  the  general  fund.  It  will  succeed  a,^ 
older  United  Charities  which  was  purely  a 
relief  giving  agency.  The  idea  of  adequate 
relief,  adequate  treatment,  auequate  co-ope- 
ration, adequate  dealing  with  sourc.eB 
of  weakness,  is  plainly  brought  to  the 
front.  The  society  was  organized  while 
the  national  tuberculosis  exhibit  was  in 
the  city.  It  was  decided  immediately  to 
create  a  committee  on  tuberculosis.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  John  B. 
Stillman,  president;  Sol  Cahn,  vice-presi- 
dent; Ellis  Knowles,  secretary;  R.  M.  Rob- 
inson, treasurer;  A.  Greenhut,  J.  W.  Dorr, 
W.  B.  Ferries,  Patillo  Campbell.  Dr.  D.  W. 
McMillan,  Thomas  Johnson,  Geo.  W.  John- 
ston,-John  PfeifTer,  Walker  Ingraham,  J.  H. 
Sherrell,  directors.  Pensacola  has  pro- 
gressed considerably  in  the  last  few  years  in 
'  civic  development  and  the  society  starts  with 
a  very  strong  directing  council.  It  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  associated  charities 
started  in  Florida. 

"CAVE-INROCK"  TO  EVANSVILLE 

Evansville,  Ind.,  takes  first  prize  for  the 
latest  "passing  on"  story.  Charity  organi- 
zation societies  are  rich  in  Xales  of  unfor- 
tunate out-of-works  shipped  from  city  to  city 
without  thought  for  the  organizations  that 
must  take  them  in  charge  (or,  perhaps,  send 
them  on)  when  they  arrive.  But  the  con- 
signment of  eleven  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, not  counting  a  dog,  that  dropped  into 
Evansville  from  Sbawneetown  last  month  is 
the  largest  of  the  kind  on  record.  There  was 
William  Winters,  the  father  of  the  family; 
Nancy,  his  wife;  Solomon,  a  two-year-old; 
Esther,  five;  Charlie,  seven,  and  May,  Llnnie 
and  Margaret,  nine,  thirteen  and  fifteen  years 
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old.  With  Maggie,  age  three,  came  Mrs. 
Llndy  Norrla  and  ber  oae-moatb-old  baby. 
Mrs.  NorrlB  was  only  "a  frleod  of  the  fam- 
Uy,  whose  husband  went  away."  S|>ort,  a 
yellow  dog,  brought  up  the  rear  of  this  pro- 
cession that  lined  up  in  front  of  the  lodging 
house  and  asked  Superintendent  Moredock 
for  a  night's  lodging.  Over  his  shoulder 
Winters  carried  a  muzzle-loading  gun,  one 
that  "'my  daddy  packed  during  the  war."  Es- 
ther swung  a  powder  horn  and  Margaret 
was  the  proud  owner  of  a  guitar. 

The  Winters  llyed  In  Hardin  county.  Ken- 
tucky, where  the  father  of  tbe  family  did 
odd  Jobs  at  blacksmlthing  and  "ploughing 
com  for  bits  a  day."  Lately,  work  became 
slack  and  Winters  went  to  Shawneetown  and 
for    days   wandered   around    wlUiout   a  Job 


until  a  friendly  station  agent  told  blm  ot 
Kvansvllle,  the  city  of  much  work  and  big 
pay.  Winters  possessed  lust  fT.SO,  and, 
strange  to  say,  that  was  the  exact  ajuoiint 
that  would  take  him  and.  his  family  and  the 
family's  friend  and  the  dog  to  ETansTilte, 
So  to  EvanBTlUe  they  went  (It  was  their  first 
railroad  Journey),  and  there  they  stayed 
until  the  next  day,  when  A.  F.  Corbln,  secro- 
tiry  of  the  ABSoclat«d  Charities,  arranged 
with  the  cMy  oSclals  to  send  ths^  back  to 
'  Cave-ln-Rock"  and  the  blacksmith  shop. 
The  EvansvlUe  newspapers  say  that  Joat  be- 
fore the  river  boat  carried  tbe  Kentncklans 
home,  Winters  stated  that  "a  man  oonldnt 
r.upport  a  family  of  eleven  on  fifty  cents  a 
day  fn  Bvansvllie.  And,  anyway,  Hardin 
county  Is  best" 


TUBERCULOSIS 

PHILIP  P.  JACOBS,  Department  Editor 


GOVERNORS  AID  EXHIBIT 

Five  governors  and  ex-governors  of 
Georgia,  besides  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  prominent  in  municipal  and  state  af- 
fairs, were  on  the  platform  at  the  opening 
of  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  In  Atlanta,  Ex-Oovemor  W. 
J.  Northern,  presided,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  Governor  Smith,  ex-Oovemor  Can- 
dler ahd  Mayor  Maddox  of  Atlanta.  Among 
tbe  other  prominent  offlclals  who  assisted 
were,  ei-Governors  Torrel  and  McDanlel,  and 
Governor-elect  Brown.  The  exhibit,  which 
was  held  for  two  weeks  in  the  city,  aroused 
lin  usual  enthuBlaBm.  Over  16,000  persons 
attended.     It  will  be  shown    in    Augusta, 


DELAWARE'S  NEW  HOME 

A  new  site  for  the  Delaware  Sanatorium 
for  ConBumptives  has  been  secured  about  six 
miles  from  Wilmington,  on  a  trolley  line, 
and  within  less  than  an  hour's  ride  from  ths 
city.  It  comprises  fifty  acres  with  a  good 
farmhouse,  a  considerable  amount  (rf  fmit, 
and  land  for  gardening  and  other  purposes. 
The  Delaware  Antl-Taberculosls  Association 
which  conducts  the  aanatorlnm  Is  planning 
extensive  Improvements  and  additions.  The 
shacks  which  were  formerly  located  In 
Brandywtne  Hundred  are  being  rsmoved. 
Under  a  recent  act  ot  the  Leglplatare  the 
state  aaoociatlon  wUI  care  for  all  state  pa- 
Uents. 
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ORGANIZED  CLINICS  IN  BROOKLYN 

Brooklyn  has  organized  an  Association  of 
Tuberculosis  Clinics,  similar  to  the  one  in 
New  York.  The  officers  of  the  society  are: 
Dr.  John  Baker»  of  the  Jay  Street  Dispens- 
ary, president;  Dr.  Stoney,  of  the  Bay  Ridge 
Dispensary,  vice-president;  James  Jenkins, 
Jr.,  of  the  Tuberculosis  Committee  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  secretary. 
There  are  four  dispensaries  in  the  associa- 
tion. Eight  months  ago  there  was  only  one 
dispensary  for  the  boroughs  of  Kings  and 
Queens.  One  of  the  newest  dispensaries  is 
in  Brownsville,  a  rapidly  growing  and  al- 
ready congested  section  from  which  a  great 
many  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  come.  The 
Jay  Street  Dispensary  is  now  open  one  even- 
ing every  week.  This  Is  especially  for  the 
working  men  and  women  who  cannot  attend 
the  clinic  during  the  day  without  loss  of 
time  and  money. 

DUST  IS  DEADLY 

The  Mortality  From  Consumption  in 
Dusty  Trades,  Is  an  article  by  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman  in  a  bulletin  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  writer  dis- 
cusses the  processes  and  working  conditions 
in  occupations  which,  because  of  dust,  are 
injurious  to  health  and  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  consumption.  Much  valuable  ma- 
terial from  official,  sources  and  Insurance  sta- 
tistics Is  also  presented,  showing  the  exces- 
sive mortality  in  dusty  occupations.  Forty- 
two  are  considered.  They  are  divided  into 
four  groups,  according  to  exposure  to  me- 
tallic, mineral,  vegetable  fibre  or  animal  and 
mixed  fibre  dust 

Of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  among  males 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  registra- 
tion area  of  the  United  States,  14.8  per  cent 
were  from  consumption.  According  to  in- 
dostrial  Insurance  experience  the  compara- 
tive proportions  were  36.9  per  cent  for  oc- 
cupations exposed  to  metallic  dust,  28.5  per 
cent  for  those  exposed  to  mineral  dust,  24.8 
per  cent  for  those  exposeo  to  vegetable  fibre 
dost,  and  32.1  per  cent  for  those  exposed  to 
animal  and  mixed  fibre  dust  The  work- 
men showing  the  highest  consumption  mor- 
tality were  grinders,  49.2  per  cent  of  whose 
deaths  were  from  that  disease. 

In  each  occupation  group  the  highest  con- 
sumption mortality  was  among  persons  from 
twenty-five  to  .thirty-four  years  of  age,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  being  57.2  per  cent  in 
those  exposed  to  metallic  dust,  47.6  per  cent 
in  those  exposed  to  mineral  dust,  53.9  per 
cent  in  those  exposed  to  vegetable  fibre  dust 
and  53.3  per  cent  in  those  exposed  to  animal 
and  mixed  fibre  dust  as  compared  with  31.3 
per  cent  for  males  In  the  registration  area. 

The  bulletin  is  No.  79  of  the  bi-monthly 
aeries  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 


CANADIAN  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Con- 
sumption and  Other  Forms  of  Tuberculosis 
will  be  held  in  Hamilton,  May  19  and  20. 
Dr.  William  Charles  White  of  Pittsburgh, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Adami  of  Montreal,  Dr.  C.  J.  Fa- 
gan  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  are  among  the 
speakers. 


CONSUMPTION  AND  THE  TEETH 

Dr.  William  Woodbury  and  Walter  B. 
Kruesi  of  Boston  are  preparing  a  joint  paper 
to  present  oefore  the  International  Dental 
Congress  which  meets  in  Berlin  next  August, 
on  The  Importance  of  Oral  Hygiene  for  the 
Protection  of  Health  Against  Infectious  Dis- 
eases— ^Particularly  Tuberculosis.  Statistics 
are  being  gathered  throughout  the  United 
States  on  the  extent  and  character  of  pub- 
lic provision  for  the  xare  of  the  teeth  and 
mouth. 

CLEVELAND  LOSES  HOSPITAL 

Contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  Cleveland 
Anti-Tuberculosis  League  and  its  sympathiz- 
ers, the  special  election  recently  held  in  that 
city  on  tho  |250,000  bond  issue  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  municipal  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
resulted  adversely.  A  majority  of  the  votes 
was  cast  for  the  sanatorium,  but,  as  a  two- 
thirds  majority  is  necessary,  the  question 
was  lost  The  Cleveland  league  inaugurated 
the  campaign  to  secure  the  bond  issue 
through  a  special  committee  composed  of 
Harry  D.  Thomas,  Norman  C.  McLoud  and 
James  F.  Jackson,  superintendent  of  the 
Associated  Charities.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce gave  its  formal  assent  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  churches  and  labor  organi- 
zations, democratic  newspapers  and  one  re- 
publican newspaper  joined  in  urging  ap- 
proval. 

PIITSBURGH'S  NEW  DISPENSARY 

As  a  memorial  to  the  energy  and  perse- 
verance of  fifteen  young  women  of  the  Dis- 
pensary Aid  Society  of  the  Tuberculosis 
League  of  Pittsburgh  an  airy  and  commodi- 
ous dispensary  building  adjoining  the  Tu- 
berculosis Hospital,  Bedford  avenue  and 
Wandless  street,  erected  at  a  cost  of  |7,000, 
was  dedicated  on  April  3.  By  private  sub- 
scriptions, lectures  and  entertainments  the 
band  of  fifteen  raised  every  penny  in  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  The  president  of  the  so- 
ciety is  Miss  Kate  Spencer,  and  the  other 
members  are  Miss  Winifred  H.  King,  Miss 
Mary  B.  Shultz,  Miss  Gwendolin  Burgwin, 
Miss  Elsie  McCutcheon,  Miss  Rebecca  F. 
Chislett,  Miss  Margaret  Curry,  Miss  Pau- 
Hn  Dilworth,  Miss  Carolsrn  I.  Hays,  Miss 
Frances  H.  Huselton,  Miss  Lucille  Mellon, 
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HIM  iMbella  D.  Raoehaw,  Mies  Mary  H. 
Rodd,  Miss  Ellen  D.  S«llen,  Mra.  Klrhe  P. 
Lincoln, 

PROPOSED  TEXAS  COMMISSION 

After  vetolDg  a  bill  granting  a  liberal  ap- 
propriation for  a  state  aanatorlnm  ol  200 
beds,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  ItiBafllclent 
to  meet  tbe  ceedB  of  the  state,  Oovemor 
Campbell  of  Texas,  in  a  special  measage, 
urges  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  estab- 
lishing a  commlsBlon  on  tubercuIoelB.  on  the 
basla  of  whose  report  proper  leglalatlon  may 
be  enacted  In  3911.  Most  of  the  friends  of 
the  dead  bill,  however,  consider  this  step 
simply  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  quell  the  storm  of  protest  which 
has  arisen  over  his  veto. 

FIVE  LABOR  CAMPS 

Ab  a  result  of  the  New  Tork  Legislature's 
amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  ee- 
tabllshment  of  tuberculosis  hospitals  or 
camps,  the  labor  unions  In  Oswego.  Blng- 
hamton.  Brooklyn,  Auburn  and  Geneva  are 
preparing  to  erect  such  Instttutlonfi. 

LOUISIANA'S  GOOD  YEAR 

Not  many  anti-tuberculosis  aasoclatloDs 
can  boast  of  a  more  Buccessful  year  than 
that  completed  by  the  Louisiana  Antl-Tuber- 
culosis  League.  A  year  ago  the  society  was 
In  debt  snd  had  contracts  out  for  a  sana- 
torium. To-day  all  obligations  have  been 
met,  and  the  league  has  over  (10,000  In  bank. 
During  the  year  it  received  a  gift  of  114, OOQ 
from  the  custodian  of  the  yellow  fever  fund, 
the  amount  remaining  from  tbe  sum  con- 
tributed In  190G  to  stamp  out  the  fever. 
Tbe  league  conducts  a  sanatorium  and  a 
s|>eclal  tuberculosis  dispensary.  A  number 
of  local  associations  havo  been  founded  In 
various  parts  of  the  state.  By  a  recent  house 
to  house  canvass  1.000  women  of  New  Or- 
leans raised  (8,000  in  one  day  for  the  benefit 
of  the  clinic  and  the  women's  dispensary  of 
that  city. 


5,000  TUBERCULOUS  CHILDREN 

In  a  report  on  tnberculoaia  among 
school  children  hj  a  qtecial  com- 
mlBslon  of  Boston's  School  Commit 
tee,  this  statement  is  made:  "Tour 
commission  iMllcveB  that  S,000  Is  a 
conservative  estimate  of  th«  num- 
ber of  tuberculous  children  In  the 
public  schools  of  Boston."  In  view 
of  this  fact,  the  commission  recom- 
mends: 

That  more  systematic  and  thor- 
ough examination  be  made  of  all 
suspicious  children  and  of  all  found 
to  he  of  tuberculona  parents. 

That  those  cases  already  well  ad- 
vanced should  be  excluded  from  the 
public  schools. 

That  tbe  lees  advanced  but  defin- 
itely tubercular  children  be  placed 
in  separate  outdoor  schools,  specially  con- 
ducted for  their  benefit- 
That  the  large  class  of  children  who  are 
not  so  definitely  tubercular,  or  In  whom  the 
disease  has  not  advanced  to  a  stage  dan- 
gerous to  others,  be  given  special  attention 
and  supervision,  and  that  open-air  rooms  In 
the  regular  schools  be  provided  for  them. 

Boston  already  has  one  open-air  school  and 
Is  equipping  Its  newer  school  bulldlnsa  with 

BOSTON'S  DIRECTORY 

The  Boston  Association  for  the  Relief  tuad 
Control  of  Tuberculosis  has  issued  a  new 
directory  for  Boston  and  its  viclnltr-  It  Is 
an  attractive  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages  and 
Includea  information  concerning  all  hospi- 
tals and  sanatorlums,  private  and  public, 
which  receive  tuberculous  patients;  board- 
ing houses  and  homes;  dispensaries  and  tu- 
berculosis classes;  associations  and  educa- 
tional orgaolsatlons  Interested  in  the  work. 


IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS 

According  to  a  statement  recently  tsaued 
by  tbe  Tuberculosis  Committee  at  the  State 
Charltiea  Aid  Association  of  New  Tork, 
"consumption  Is  decreasing  In  the  cities  and 
Increasing  In  the  country  districts.  On  the 
basis  of  the  average  for  tbe  five  years,  1901 
to  1905,  the  death  rate  of  the  former  dropped 
from  203.6  to  1S5.0  In  a  100,000  population, 
while  that  of  tbe  latter  increased  from  IIS.T 
to  123.0."  The  figures  are  based  on  a  bul- 
letin of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health.  The  report  attributes  the  high  rate 
in  the  country  to  tbe  tact  that  the  instruc- 
tjon  and  preventive  measures  now  In  force 
In  cities,  as  a  result  of  anti-tnberculosls 
work,  are  lacking  in  the  rural  districts. 


A  CHEAP  COTTAGE  CAMP 

A  tuberculosis  colony.  In  connection  with 
the  Indianapolis  Free  Tuberculosis  Cllnif; 
has  been  opened  on  the  grounds  of  the  City 
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Hospital.  It  Ifl  unique  ia  the  cheap  cod- 
atructlon  of  the  various  cottagea,  moat  of 
which  are  being  donated  by  fraternal  and 
labor  BocletJes,  and  private  Individuals.  Dr. 
W.  T.  S.  DoddB,  who  haa  charge  of  the 
colony,  says  that  a  one-room  cottage  can 
be  bnllt  for  sixty-two  dollars,  and  B  two- 
room  one  for  eighty  dollars.  The  bufldlngs 
are  lighted  by  electricity  and  connected  by 
bells  with  the  central  bnllding  of  the  City 
HospItaL  The  Indiana  Red  Croaa  has  do- 
nated tour  of  the  seven  cottages  now  open. 
It  la  hoped  to  have  at  least  100. 

LOUISVILLE  HAPPENINGS 

The  Lcntsvllle  Antl-TuoerculoBls  League 
reports  a  total  of  64fi  members  and  a  regu- 
lar annual  Income  of  $2,903.  Fifty-seven 
patients  have  been  treated  since  September 
1,  1907,  at  the  Association  Sanatorium,  thir- 
ty-three of  whom  have  been  discharged  as 
permanently  Improved  and  able  to  go  back 
to  their  former  occupations.  Through  the 
continued  activity  of  the  association  and  the 
city  health  authorities,  the  number  of  deaths 
has  shown  a  material  decrease  In  spite  of 
an  Increase  In  population.  The  municipal 
sanatorlnm  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

PINE  BLUFF  SANATORIUM  COMPLETED 

The  Fine  Bluff  Sanatorlnm  Company  of 
Salisbury,  Hd.,  has  completed  the  main  build- 
ing and  shacks  of  the  sanatorium  started 
last  summer.  It  ts  located  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Wicomico  River,  two  miles  from 
Salisbury  and  will  accommodate  about  a 
hundred  patients. 

CAIN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Prevention  of  Tuberculoals,  reported  that  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  $7,353.50  and  dis- 
bursements 17,214.05,  leaving  a  balance  of 
tl3!).4G.  He  further  stated  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  society  bad  Increased  during  the 
year  from  351  to  720.  Information  concern* 
Ing  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis was  fumisfaed  to  2,600  people  approxi- 
mately; 230  lectures  were  delivered,  and  3D,< 
000  Instruction  leaflets  and  wall  cards  were 
distributed.  The  Itinerary  of  the  state  ex* 
hlblt  will  include  Quakertown,  Perkasle,  Sel- 
lersvllle,  Telford,  Souderton,  Lansdale  and 
other  smaller  towns, 

SICK  PHYSICIANS  BARRED 

Consumptive  physicians  are  barred  from 
licenses  to  practice  medicine  In  Oklahoma 
through  a  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of 
Medical'  Examiners,  whose  action  was  taken 
because  of  the  large  number  of  physicians 
who.  It  is  claimed,  went  to  the  state  for 
their  health. 

ST.  LOUIS'S  NEXT  COMMISSION 

Through  an  oversight  It  was  stated  In  last 
month's  Department  on  Tuberculosis  that 
Mayor  Wells  of  St,  Louis  had  vetoed  the  bill 
providing  for  a  second  tuberculosis  commis- 
sion. The  mayor  vetoed  the  ordinance  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  hospitals  recommended 
by  the  first  commlsBton,  but  signed  the  bill 
providing  for  a  second  commission,  and 
granting  (25,000  a  year  for  five  years  for 
educational  work  and  Investigations.  Tbla 
is  the  largest  municipal  grant  on  record  for 
purely  educational  purposes.  On  the  com- 
mission are  Edward  F.  Qoltra,  chairman; 
Rev.  Timothy  Demsey,  vice-chairman;  Rob- 
ert J.  Newton,  secretary,  and  D.  C.  Nugent, 
Bernard  Oreensfelden,  Bruce  Starke  and 
Rev.  B,  T,  Kemerer. 
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LABOR  UNIONS'  GOOD  WORK 

Edwin  R.  Wrlglit,  president  of  the  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  has  sent  a  circu- 
lar to  every  labor  union  man  in  that  state, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  nature  of  con- 
sumption and  how  to  prevent  it.  The  cir- 
cular also  gives  directions  to  men  seeking 
treatment,  and  offers  the  services  of  the  State 
Federation  to  any  in  need. 

A  THOUSAND  IN  SIX  MONTHS 

San  Francisco  is  not  lagging  in  the  fight 
against  consumption.  According  to  the  first 
report  for  six  months'  work,  the  local  asso- 
ciation has  1,000  members  and  is  in  k  healthy 
financial    condition.     It   conducts   a   clinic. 


planned  to  be  the  center  of  a  system  of  simi- 
lar institutions.  Educational  lectures  and 
other  campaigning  methods  are  meeting  with 
success. 

NEWARK'S  NEW  SECRETARY 

Ernest  D.  Easton  has  been  chosen  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  comes  from  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  he  was  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  for  about  two 
years  with  unusual  success.  He  began  his 
work  in  Newark  on  May  3,  and  is  preparing 
a  permanent  exhibit  and  arranging  for  a 
day  and  night  camp. 


DEPENDENTS   AND   DEFECTIVES 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON,  Department  Editor 


COMMON  SENSE  WITH  THE  INSANE 

Every  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane which  is  in  the  direction  of  treating 
luem  more  like  normal  people  is  a  distinct 
gain.  The  prospects  of  cure  are  increased 
and  the  condition  of  the  chronic  made  more 
endurable.  The  vacation  cottage  on  Lako 
Ontario,  to  which  Dr.  Hurd  sends  groups  of 
patients  from  the  Buffalo  Hospital  for  two 
week  outings,  is  an  interesting  experiment 
which  is  wholly  successful.  Governor  Croth- 
ers  of  Maryland,  proposes  industrial  occupa- 
tion for  all  the  patients  of  the  asylums  in 
Maryland,  and  even  hopes  to  make  their 
labor  a  source  of  revenue  as  well  as  an  im- 
mense benefit  to  themselves.  These  plans 
are  in  line  with  the  best  practice.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  time  until  every  state  will 
care  for  all  its  insane  and  defectives  and 
make  a  great  many  of  them  self-supporting 
ana  all  the  happier  for  being  so. 

IMPROVING  THE  RACE 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  devoted  its  annual  meet- 
ing to  the  question  of  race  improve- 
ment. No  one  offered  any  practical 
suggestion  as  to  positive  eugenics,  se- 
lection of  the  best  stock  for  reproduction. 
Negative  eugenics,  however,  by  the  control 
of  the  degenerate,  was  shown  to  be  entirely 
feasible,  not  in  some  dim  future  when  the 
affairs  of  society  shall  be  wholly  controlled 
by  science,  but  at  once  and  under  present 
laws  and  beliefs.  It  Is  only  a  question  of 
extending  the  present  methods,  so  as  to 
take  into  state  institutions  all,  instead  of 
a  few  of  the  degenerates.  There  is  plenty 
of  proof  in  half  a  dozen  states  that  this  is 
feasible  without  inordinate  cost,  and  al- 
though the  Initial  expense  was  shown  to  be 
necessarily  high,  perhaps  as  high  as  that 
of  the  purchase  of  a  "Dreadnought"  for  each 


state,  the  subsequent  reduction  of  tax  rate 
for  the  support  of  these  classes  would  be  in- 
creasingly rapid. 

The  fact  is  that  given  land  enough,  with 
common  sense  and  ordinary  executive  abil- 
ity, the  defectives  may  be  properly  and  hu- 
manely cared  for,  their  natural  increase  ab- 
solutely stopped,  and  themselves  made  rea- 
sonably happy,  at  a  very  low  cost.  All  the 
higher  grades  are  entirely  capable  of  self- 
support  under  proper  care  and  guardianship, 
many  others  may  be  led  to  do  much  for 
themselves. 

WHAT  IS  SELF-SUPPORT? 

The  frequent  criticism  of  the  claim  of 
self-support  by  an  imbecile  worker,  is  that 
he  cannot  be  depended  on  for  a  full  man's 
work.  But  if  he  could  he  would  be  three 
times  self-supporting.  In  any  rationally 
organized  community  the  common  laborer 
can  earn  enough  to  support  himself,  his 
wife  and  a  family.  If  not  where's  the  next 
generation  of  workers  to  come  from?  The 
imbecile  has  no  wife  or  family.  If,  there- 
fore, he  does  one-third  of  a  full  man's  work» 
or  just  as  much  more  than  that  as  will  make 
up  for  the  extra  supervision  he  requires  be- 
cause he  Is  an  imbecile,  he  may  rightly  claim 
to  be  self-supporting.  The  above  arguments 
were  well  received  by  the  academy. 

THE  INSANE  IN  MARYLAND 

The  campaign  keeps  up.  A  conference  of 
state  officials  and  the  governor  was  held  at 
Annapolis  recently  to  debate  on  how  to  raise 
the  money  needed  by  the  state  care  act 
which  goes  Into  effect  January  1,  1911.  The 
present  revenues  are  not  adequate  without 
many  changes.  It  seems  wrong  to  issue 
bonds  for  current  expenses.  One  suggestion 
is  to  divert  to  the  care  of  the  insane  all  or 
part  of  the  $700,000  which  is  now  annuallsr 
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used  to  subsidize  private  charitable  institu- 
tions. Another  plan  is  to  make  the  cost  a 
cba.rse  on  the  municipalities,  either  in  whole 
or  part.  Probably  some  sort  of  a  compro- 
mise will  be  effected.  A  tax  of  three  cents 
on  tbe  $100  valuation  would  provide  all  the 
money  needed^  The  prospects  of  a  decreas- 
ing tax  rate  are  not  bright  anywhere.  Mean- 
wbile  the  good  citizen  determines  to  get 
wbat  he  pays  for  and  to  know  that  he  gets 
it. 

A  N^^  PI-AN  IN  BUFFALO 

Dr.  Hurd  and  Dr.  Frost  are  to  be  made 
special  police  officers,  and  every  person  ar- 
rested by  the  police  under  suspicion  of  being 
insane,     instead    of    being    taken    to    the 
police  station,  will  at  once  be  taken  to  the 
hospital  where  he  will  have  proper  care  un- 
til   examined  by  the  police  surgeon.     Why 
cannot  a  similar  plan  be  adopted  in  every 
city  where  there  is  a  hospital  of  the  kind? 
And,  surely,  very  soon  every  city  will  have 
its  psychopathic  hospital,  central  ana  acces- 
sible. 

PERMANENT  CARE  FOR  INCORRIGIBLES 

After  we  have  safely  housed  all  the  insane, 
th)  epileptics,  the  idiots  and  the  feeble- 
minded, there  are  other  classes  of  degen- 
erates for  whom  the  same  treatment  is 
clearly  indicated.  The  Foxboro  State  Hos- 
pital, Massachusetts,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
cure  of  alcoholism,  says  in  its  annual  report, 
recently  published: 

"Sooner  or  later  the  commonwealth  must 
face  the  fact  that  a  permanent  detention 
colony  for  confirmed  and  incorrigible 
dmnkards  is  a  necessary  link  in  her  chain 
of  public  institutions.  Tliere  is  no  opportun- 
ity to  care  for  such  persons  at  Foxboro. 

'*The  repeated  short  criminal  sentence  of 
tlie  rounder  at  the  island  or  house  of  correc- 
tion is  admittedly  futile  so  far  as  its  reform- 
atory effect  is  concerned,  is  expensive  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  is  simply  an  example  of 
the  penalty  which  fails  to  fit  the  crime." 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  chronic  drunk- 
ard, kept  sober,  may  be  made  to  earn  his 
own  living,  and  do  something  for  his  fam- 
ily, if  he  has  one,  besides. 

HOW  NOT  TO  CARE  FOR  DEFECTIVES 

• 

The  border  line  cases  of  defectiveness 
among  girls  constitute  the  greatest  danger 
in  the  way  of  increasing  numbers  of  degen- 
erates. It  is  one  of  the  imperative  duties 
of  the  mother  state  to  care  for  these,  her 
weaker  children,  who  are  so  unable  to  care 
for  themselves. 

Here  is  the  story  of  cases  of  "successful" 
placing  out  of  such  girls  from  one  of  the 
best  institutions  in  the  world  for  delinquent 
girls,  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lan- 
caster, Mass.  Is  there  need  of  argument  to 
convince  every  intelligent  citizen  that  these 


poor   creatures   should   bo  safely   mothered 
as  long  as  they  live? 

To  quote  from  the  report  on  class  III, 
those  whose  capacity  for  self-direction  and 
self-support  is  a  question,  in  which  there 
are  numbered  21,  "paroled  and  successes,"  it 
is  said: 

"But  how  pitiful  has  been  the  success  of 
those  classed  above  as  'successes.'  Two  of 
them  have  had  an  illegitimate  child,  but 
have  since  married  and  are  good  though  not 
efficient  mothers;  one  has  married  a  wretch- 
edly poor  widower  with  a  family  for  whom 
she  has  neither  the  willingness  nor  the  abil- 
ity to  care;  eight  were  practically  never  let 
out  of  sight,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
they  will  not  go  wrong  when  looking  out 
for  themselves;  nine  others  were  kept  safe 
with  a  degree  less  of  care,  but  the  outlook 
for  them  is  not  bright;  one  has  been  four 
times  returned  to  the  school  and  has  had 
fourteen  different  places.  Among  the  thirty- 
nine  classed  as  'failures  in  various  degrees' 
are  twenty-one  who  are  now  of  age,  of  whom 
four  have  each  had  two  illegitimate  chil- 
dren; three  have  each  had  one  illegitimate 
child;  and  ten  have  been  unchaste,  of  whom 
two  have  been  in  Sherborn  prison.  Three  of 
the  above  girls  are  married, — all  wretchedly. 
Of  the  remaining  seventeen  who  are  still  on 
parole,  one  has  two  illegitimate  children  and 
five  have  one  each." 

The  only  present  refuge  is  the  school  for 
the  feeble-minded  at  Waverly.  There  they 
are  happy  with  scarcely  any  restraints.  The 
life  there  is  wholesome  and  keeps  them 
straight,  and  so  long  as  they  are  so  environed 
it  is  well.  But,  says  the  report:  "The  point 
of  interest  for  the  future  to  develop  will  be 
whether,  these  girls  will  really  be  detained 
through  the  child-bearing  period  of  their 
lives.  .  .  .  The  question  of  the  ability  of  a 
feeble-minded  school  to  handle  girls  of  this 
class  has  been  demonstrated;  and  their  fate 
if  sent  out  into  the  world  has  been  demon- 
strated, too,  beyond  a  peradventure."  And 
this  is  the  deduction  of  experience: 

"Were  the  policy  adopted  of  sending  all 
of  classes  one  and  two  to  Waverley  as  soon 
as  recognized,  and  likewise  certain  of  class 
three  in  the  earlier  stages  of  failure,  the 
school  and  the  parole  department  would  be 
set  free  for  their  legitimate  work  of  rein- 
stating in  the  world  girls  whom  there  Is  at 
least  a  fighting  chance  of  reclaiming.  The 
state  would  be  saved  great  expense  from  the 
continual  increase  of  the  degenerates." 

PHILADELPHIA'S  POORHOUSES 

Tnerc  is  an  interesting  contest  going  on 
in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  about  whether 
the  three  district  poorhouses  shall  be  given 
up  and  their  inmates  moved  to  a  redeemed 
Blockley,  or  whether  they  shall  remain 
where  they  have  been  for  a  hundred  years. 
The  claim  is  made  on  the  one  hand  that  a 
smaller  institution  makes  adequate  care  pos- 
sible, that  arrangements  can  be  suited  to  dis- 
trict conditions  and  even  that  the  paupers 
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are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  be  iiartially 
self-Bupportlng.  On  the  other  hand  the  ex- 
pense per  capita  la  shown  to  be  higher,  ade- 
quate superrislon  more  difficult  and  although 
Blockley,  in  the  past,  has  been — well,  Block- 
ley it's  going  to  be  redeemed,  its  name 

is  to  bo  changed  to  Home  for  Indigent  and 
its  character  modified  to  make  the  new  name 
apply.  The  fact  that  the  measure  is  an 
organization  one,  makes  one  hesitate  to  ap- 
prove it,  and  to  ono  who  believes  In  small  in- 
stitutions, local  self-government  and  the  cot- 
tage plan,  the  controversy  is  by  no  means 
clear.  Mayor  Reyburn  proposes  to  make  the 
new  Blockley  so  modem  as  to  be  "free  from 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  poorhouse";  and  "sun- 
shine and  happiness"  are  to  be  provided  for 
the  inmates.  He  Is  certainly  confronted  by 
a  large  undertaking. 

TENEMENT  DWELLERS  AS  GARDENERS 

Ninety  acres  of  fertile  land,  laid  out  and 
ready  for  occupancy,  whereon  they  may 
plant  and  sow  and  reap,  is  the  gift  of  the 
McCormick  Harvester  Ck)mpany  to  the  tene- 
ment dwellers  of  the  southwest  part  of  Chi- 


cago. Perhaps  a  few  of  them  will  gain,  and 
some  will  revive,  a  passion  for  the  soil  that 
will  take  them  back  to  the  land,  to  simple, 
wholesome  conditions,  to  Ood's  outdoors  as 
the  place  to  live  and  work  in.  But  many 
more  wUl  find  both  economic  benefit  and 
good  health  in  their  little  potato  patches. 
Few  if  any  forms  of  help  to  self-help  of  the 
poor  can  show  so  large  an  average  of  suc- 
cess as  the  work  to  which  Mayor  Plngree  of 
Detroit  gave  his  name  twenty  or  more  years 
ago. 

CONFERENCES  OF  OFFICIALS 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  state  InstitutionB 
frequently  made  and  often  well  founded.  Is 
that  their  improvements  rarely  come  from 
within,  that  it  Is  the  outsider  who  studies, 
observes  and  suggests.  It  looks  as  though 
the  opposite  is  to  be  true  in  Kentucky  for 
the  officials  of  many  institutions  came  to- 
gether to  consider  how  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  their  respective  hospitals,  etc 
Another  meeting  in  July,  at  Lexington,  is 
to  pass  on  some  definite  plans  to  be  then 
formulated. 


LABOR    LEGISLATION 

JOHN  R.  COMMONS,  Department  Editor 

SECRETARY  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


GERMANY  PROTECTS  WORKING  WOMEN 

The  German  Industrial  Code  has  been 
amended  to  forbid  employment  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  and  girls  over  sixteen 
before  6  a.  m.  or  after  8  p.  m.  They  must  be 
given  at  least  eleven  hours  between  working 
days.  Hours  of  labor  for  women  over  six- 
teen are  limited  to  ten,  with  eight  on  Sat- 
urdays and  the  eves  of  holidayjs.  Permis- 
sion to  work  twelve  hours  and  until  9  p.  m. 
(except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays)  may  be 
granted  by  the  lower  administrative  author- 
ities for  two  weeks,  or  not  exceeding  forty 
days  In  the  entire  year.  The  higher  admin- 
istrative authorities  may  grant  such  per- 
mission for  not  more  than  fifty  days  In  one 
year.  A  complete  rest  of  eight  weeks  is 
now  required  for  women  during  the  period 
of  confinement.  Six  weeks  of  this  time 
must  be  after  childbirth. 


INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES 

The  legislatures  of  two  states,  New  York 
and  Wisconsin,  are  considering  new  meas- 
ures for  settling  trade  disputes.  The  bills 
are  modelled  after  the  Canadian  Industrial 
disputes  Investigation  act  of  1907,  and  the 
Important  feature  of  both  Is  the  provision 
for  compulsory   investigation. 

The  New  York  bill  proposes  to  abolish 
the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  and 
create  In  its  stead  a  Labor  Clearance  Com- 


mission, entirely  Independent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor,  at  annual 
salaries  of  $5,000.  All  matters  relating  to 
terms  of  employment.  Including  wages, 
hours,  tlmo  of  payment,  and  other  conditions 
under  which  labor  is  to  be  performed;  In- 
surance, health  and  safety  of  employes; 
strikes,  lockouts,  and  arbitration  of  disputes; 
are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
•mission.  It  has  power  to  investigate  any 
complaint  or  controversy,  and  must  report 
within  thirty  days.  It  may  subpoena  wit- 
nesses, compel  their  attendance  and  testi- 
mony, and  require  the  production  of  all 
books  and  papers  that  may  throw  light  on 
the  dispute. 

In  order  to  give  the  commission  power  to 
settle  disputes,  the  bill  provides  that  Indua- 
trial  contracts  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes may  contain  express  provision  for 
reference  of  all  disputes  to  the  commission 
for  investigation  and  adjustment,  and  it 
may  further  provide  that  no  strike  or  lock- 
out shall  take  place  until  after  the  commis- 
sion has  inquired  into  the  dispute  and  made 
a  report.  Where  such  an  agreement  has 
been  made  the  courts  are  given  power  to 
issue  Injunctions,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mission, to  prevent  strikes,  lockouts,  dis- 
charge or  cessation  from  work  until  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  has  been  filed.  It  Is 
probable  that  this  last  provision  of  the  bill 
would  be  unconstltutlonaL    The  oourts  will 
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Qot   coznpel  a  man  to  work  even  if  he  has 
E]ia4le  a  written  agreement  to  do  bo. 

Tlie  Wisconsin  bill  ayoids  this  difficulty 
by  prohibiting,  until  the  investigation  is 
made,  not  the  mere  cessation  of  work  but 
tlie  combination  to  enter  into  a  strike.  The 
individual  is  free  to  quit  work  whenever  he 
^wants  to.  The  Wisconsin  bill  recognizes 
also  that  arbitration  by  an  outside  party  in 
competitive  industries  is  likely  to  under^ 
mixLe  the  trade  unions  in  those  industries. 
Tlie  prohibition  to  strike  until  after  an  in- 
vestigation is  made  is  limited,  therefore,  to 
public  utilities,  where  the  courts  will  hold 
tliat  the  public  interest  demands  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  the  industry,  and  where 
tbe  unions  are  weak  and  cannot  compel  sat- 
isfactory terms  of  employment. 

Trade     disputes    on   public   utilities   are 
placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission^     Whenever   a   dispute 
occurs     between    employer    and    employes, 
eltlier  party  may  apply  to  the  commission 
to    appoint  a  special  board  of  investigation 
or    to  submit  Uie  difficulties  to    the    State 
Board  of  Arbitration.     The  special  board  or 
tbe  state  board  immediately  investigates  all 
matters  in  controversy,    and    must    report 
witUn   fourteen  days  on  the  merits  of  the 
dispute.      Prior  to  or  pending  this  investi- 
gation strikes  and  lockouts  on  public  utili- 
ties   are  prohibited,  but  after  the    board's 
recommendation     has     been     made,    either 
party  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  it,  and  to 
engage  in  strikes  or  lockouts.    Provision  is 
made  for   publication   of  the   board's   find- 
ings in  two  newspapers  in  the  locality  where 
the   dispute  occurs;  and  this  is  relied  upon 
to   bring  about  justice  on  the  ground  that 
the    public  when  advised  of  the  facts  will 
support  the  side  that  is  right^ 

Wm.  'Leisebson. 

ILLINOIS  SECTION  AT  WORK 

'  ITVtomen  trade  unionists  in  Illinois  are 
wa^ng  a  campaign  for  an  eight-hour  work- 
day with  so  much  vigor  that  it  has  caused 
consternation  among  opponents.  Contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  many,  a  bill  prepared 
by  the  Chicago  Waitresses'  Union  limiting 
the  hours  of  working  women  to  eight  a  day 
and  forty-eight  a  week,  was  reported  out  of 
committee  with  favorable  recommendations. 
The  opponents  mustered  their  forces  and 
visorously  attacked  the  bill,  declaring  that 
it  would  drive  women  out  of  industry  in  the 
state.  A  lobby  of  trade  union  girls  defended 
the  bill  and  presented  such  strong  argu- 
ments, that  at  this  writing  the  opposition 
is  proposing  a  compromise  on  a  fifty-four- 
hour  week. 

Among  other  measures  pending  in  Illin- 
ois are  an  amendment  to  the  present  con- 
spiracy law;  a  bill  providing  for  a  jury 
irtaX  of  persons  charged  with  contempt  of 
court  in  labor  injunction  disputes;  and  an 
amendment  to  the  employers'  liability  law. 
The  amendment  to  the  conspiracy  law  pro- 
vides that  where  two  or  more  persons  con- 


spire to  commit  an  unlawful  act  and  in  pur- 
suance thereof  commit  the  contemplated 
crime,  they  shall  not  be  convicted  and  pun- 
ished for  Uie  conspiracy  but  for  the  consum- 
mation of  the  crime.  It  provides  also  that 
punishment  for  conspiracy  to  commit  a 
crime  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  punish- 
ment prescribed  by  law  for  the  commission 
of  the  crime.  Bmployers  are  fighting  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  license  vio- 
lence in  strikes,  though  the  measure  was  not 
drafted  by  the  labor  unions,  or  intended  to 
apply  solely  to  them. 

Efforts  of  theatrical  interests  to  amend 
the  child  labor  law  so  that  children  may  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  with  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians,  is  being  combated  by  the 
unions,  the  Illinois  Branch  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  other 
organizations. 

Luke  Grant,  Secretary. 

SWEATSHOP  LEGISLATION 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Illinois,  re- 
quiring the  licensing  of  every  place  where 
clothing  is  manufactured  and  providing 
that  before  a  license  is  issued  the  place 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  health  depart- 
ment or  some  competent  city  official. 

A  few  years  ago  New  York  enacted  similar 
legislation,  but  New  York  is  not  satisfied 
with  her  sweatshop  situation.  Sanitary  in- 
spection is  necessary,  but  at  its  best  inspec- 
tion can  be  only  intermittent.  It  would  re- 
quire an  extraordinary  number  of  officials  to 
visit  all  rooms  and  corners  where  cigars, 
flowers,  candies,  clothing  and  the  hundred 
other  sweatshop  articles  are  manufactured. 
Furthermore  such  inspection  would  need  to 
be  at  least  monthly  and  almost  weekly  to 
prevent  eftectively  the  occurrence  or 
spread  of  disease.  If  imperfect  drainage  or 
unsanitary  conditions  exist,  there  is  constant 
menace  to  health.  The  trouble  lies  deeper 
than  mere  inspection. 

Eftective  means  of  eliminating  sweatshop 
evils  were  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legls-' 
lation  at  Lucerne  last  September.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  bad  conditions 
are  due  fundamentally  to  low  wages,  and 
representatives  of  difterent  countries  urged 
the  organization  of  wages  boards  to  establish 
a  minimum  wage  for  unprotected  classes  of 
workers.  England  had  already  initiated 
such  legislation  and  it  had  received  the  ap- 
proval of  practically  all  classes. 

WAGES  BOARDS 

The  sweated  industries  bill  (outlined  in 
The  Subvet,  April  17),  providing  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  in  certain  trades  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1908,  has  as  yet  failed  to  pass.  The 
principles  embodied  in  it  have  met  with  such 
imiversal  approval  that  the  government  it- 
self has  this  year  introduced  a  similar  meas- 
ure intended  to  replace  the  first  bill.    This 
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new  bill,  known  as  the  trade  boards  bill,  was 
introduced  by  Winston  Cburchill,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  some  particulars  the  government  bill  goes 
further  than  its  predecessor,  but  It  is  criti- 
cized by  the  friends  of  the  first  measure  as 
being  too  permissive  in  character.  It  pro- 
vides that  wages  boards  may  be  established 
and  that  representatives  of  the  workers  may 
be  appointed  on  the  boards,  while  under  the 
sweated  industries  bill,  wages  boards  shall 
be  established  and  labor  representatives 
shall  constitute  part  of  the  membership  of 
the  boards.  Mr.  Henderson  asked  for  a 
pledge  that  the  government  would  really 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  if  it 
were  passed,  but  no  pledge  was  given.  Sup- 
porters of  the  first  bill  would  have  accepted 
the  government  bill  had  they  been  assured 
that  its  measures  would  be  carried  out.  This 
permissive  character  of  the  bill  runs  through 
all  the  provisions.  Besides  this,  practically 
the  entire  control  and  management  of  the 
trade  boards  lie  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 

MINIMUM  WAGES 

The  government  bill  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  to  be  established  in  five  trades: 
ready-made  and  wholesale  tailoring,  card- 
board box  making,  machine-made  lace  and 
net  finishing,  and  ready-made  blouse  making. 
In  Victoria,  wages  boards  establishing  mini- 
mum wages  are  in  operation  in  about  forty 
trades,  covering  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
workers  of  the  colony.  The  principle  which 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  employers  and 
employes  is  being  continually  extended. 

Under-pay ment  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  poverty.  It  is  one 
form  of  the  "dole"  so  persistently  deplored 
by  charitable  societies.  By  the  operation  of 
the  wages  board,  industries  paying  low 
wages  are  compelled  to  adopt  a  standard 
which  will  keep  the  workers  at  least  above 
the  poverty  line.  Such  a  standard  is  fre- 
quently set  by  the  better  class  of  employers 
who  are  in  this  way  protected  from  the 
more  unscrupulous  employer.  Some  social- 
ists in  England  criticize  the  principle  and 
charge  that  even  in  Victoria  the  boards  have 
failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  but  prac- 
tically all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
unorganized  and  unprotected  class  of  work- 
ers have  received  the  minimum  wage  idea 
with  enthusiasm.  Active  anti-sweating  move- 
ments are  being  carried  on  in  Berlin  and 
Paris. 

IBENE  Osgood. 

OKLAHOMA'S  CHILD  LABOR  LAW 

Among  the  many  excellent  features  of 
Oklahoma's  new  child  labor  law  one  pro- 
vision is  especially  noteworthy.  Children 
under  sixteen  must  be  provided  with  the 
usual  age  and  school  certificates  approved  by 
the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion or  by  a  school  official  designated  by  him. 
If    the    information    needed    for    this    age 


and  school  certificate  cannot  be  secured 
from  the  school  census,  birth,  baptism, 
or  other  medical  or  religious  record,  the 
parent,  or  the  child  if  it  has  no  parent  or 
guardian,  may  make  an  affidavit  as  to  ago, 
provided  that  the  child  is  in  good  health,  of 
normal  size,  and  "not  less  than  sixty  inches 
in  height  and  weighing  not  less  than  eighty 
pounds."  In  doubtftd  cases  fitness  is  to 
be  determined  by  a  medlcftl  offiidal  from  tbe 
Board  of  Health. 

Children  under  fourteen  are  prohibited 
from  working  in  factories,  theaters,  laun- 
dries, bowling  alleys  or  pool  rooms,  or  in  oc- 
cupations dangerous  to  health  or  morals. 
Children  under  sixteen  are  prohibited  from 
working  in  dangerous  occupations,  special 
mention  being  made  of  those  where  poison- 
ous acids,  white  lead,  dusts,  or  explosives  are 
used.  They  cannot  be  employed  in  dipping* 
dyeing  or  packing  matchea  Children  under 
sixteen  and  women  are  forbidden  to  work 
underground  in  mine  or  quarry,  and  girls 
under  sixteen  cannot  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
newspapers  or  periodicals  in  a  street  or  pub- 
lic place. 

Except  in  agriculture  or  domestic  service, 
hours  of  work  for  children  under  sixteen  are 
limited  to  eight  a  day  and  forty-eight  a  week. 
Night  work  between  six  p.m.  and  six  a.m.  is 
prohibited  for  boys  under  sixteen  and  girls 
under  eighteen  and  in  those  occupations 
which  are  forbidden  children  under  fourteen. 
During  working  hours  seats  must  be  pro- 
vided for  children  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
work  permits,  but  girls  under  sixteen  can- 
not be  employed  where  the  nature  of  their 
work  compels  them  to  remain  standing.  De- 
tails are  explicit  as  to  the  penalties  for  vio- 
lation, the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  what 
shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  gruilt. 
On  the  grounds  of  the  preservation  of  public 
health  and  safety,  the  act  goes  into  effect  im- 
mediately after  its  passage  and  approval. 

The  sections  in  the  original  bill  making 
it  unlawful  for  common  carriers  within  the 
state  to  transport  or  accept  for  transporta- 
tion products  of  a  factory  or  mine  until  an 
affidavit  had  been  filed  to  the  effect  that  chil- 
dren were  not  illegally  employed,  were  omit- 
ted in  the  final  form. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  COMMISSION 

Three  state  legislatures  have  passed  cer- 
tain measures  which  will  probably  prove  to 
be  the  most  valuable  work  of  this  year's  ses- 
sions. New  York,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
have  provided  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missions to  study  and  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  employers'  liability  and  compensation 
for  accidents. 

The  experience  in  Minnesota  has  brought 
employers,  workingmen  and  attorneys  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  form  of  a  negligence  law 
will  be  satisfactory.  They  agree  entirely 
upon  some  kind  of  compensation  for  acci- 
dents. Hence  the  Minnesota  law  provides 
"for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  a  worklngmen's  compen- 
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sa.tion  act  for  the  Legislature  of  1911."  The 
commission  consists  of  George  M.  Gillette, 
president  of  the  Minnesota  State  Employers' 
A^ssociatlon,  H.  V.  Mercer,  president  of  the 
Sta.te  Bar  Association,  and  William  McEwen, 
commissioner  of  lahor.  They  have  power  to 
examine  witnesses,  records  and  papers.  No 
sa.la.ries  are  paid  but  $5,000  is  appropriated 
to    defray  expenses. 

nrhis  commission  is  supported  by  two  ex- 
cellent measures.      One  requires  indemnity 
or  casualty  companies  to  report  in  duplicate 
to    the  insurance  commissioner  for  the  use 
at  the  liability  commission  the  details  of  all 
industrial    accidents  of    which    they    have 
knowledge.      The   second   measure   requires 
pnsrsicians  and  surgeons  and  employers  to 
report  In  full  to  the  commissioner  of  labor 
ttic  details  of  all  industrial  accidents.      In 
addition  to  this  the  injured  employe  himself 
must  send  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  a 
full   report  of  the  accident    including    the 
causes,  his  rate  of  wages,  amount  of  compen- 
sation and  expenses  incurred.     From  these 
four  sources  the  information  will  not  only 
be  complete  but  include  all  points  of  view. 

In  Wisconsin  a  Joint  resolution  calls  for 
a  committee,  consisting  of  four  members 
from  the  assembly  and  threo  from  the  sen- 
ate, "thoroughly  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
Industrial  insurance  and  report  a  bill  or  bills 
covering  that  subject."  No  compensation  is 
given  but  actual  necessary  expenses  are 
borne  by  the  state.  The  members  of  the 
commission  will  not  be  appointed  for  several 
weeks. 

Three  other  Joint  committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  Wisconsin  and  when  all  four  are 
ready  to  report,  the  governor  is  requested  to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bills.  The  reports 
are  not  expected  under  two  years. 


Ibene  Osgood. 
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A  precedent  of  doubtful  value  has  been 
set  by  a  bill  recently  passed  at  Albany,  call- 
ins  for  one  commission  "to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  employers'  liability  and  also 
into  the  causes  and  effects  of  unemployment 


in  the  State  of  New  York."  Although  such 
a  combination  of  objects  is  both  Illogical  and 
impractical,  the  bill  is  nevertheless  welcome 
by  those  especially  interested  in  the  two 
problems,  because  it  is  more  than  they  had 
reason  to  hope  for. 

Two  bills  were  originally  introduced,  one 
to  create  a  commission  on  unemployment, 
with  a  120,000  appropriation,  the  other  call- 
ing for  a  commission  on  employers'  liability, 
with  a  $5,000  appropriation.  The  New  York 
branch  of  the  American  Association  for  La- 
bor Legislation  had  made  the  support  of 
the  latter  bill  its  special  interest,  while  the 
Committee  on  Unemployment,  of  which 
James  B.  Reynolds  is  chairman,  was  back  of 
the  former.  The  combination  of  the  two, 
with  an  appropriation  of  |10,000,  was  ap- 
parently an  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  commission  is  to  have  fourteen  mem- 
bers, three  from  the  Senate,  five  from  the 
Assembly  and  six  appointed  by  the  governor. 
It  is  the  hope  of  all  those  who  worked  for 
the  two  bills  that  the  commission,  in  spite 
of  its  handicap  of  divided  Interests  and  re- 
sponsibility, may  with  the  active  aid  of  out- 
side organizations  make  a  valuable  report 
to  the  Legislature  of  1910  or  1911. 

Probably  no  one  subject  in  the  realm  of 
labor  legislation  is  so  unsettled  and  so  much 
fought  over  as  the  question  of  negligence  and 
compensation  for  accidents.  It  is  an  encour- 
aging sign  that  these  three  commissions, 
working  toward  the  same  end  in  three  of  the 
leading  industrial  states  are  considering  the 
possibility  of  agreeing  upon  uniform  recom- 
mendations. 

Up  to  1907  six  treaties  have  been  adopted 
between  different  European  states,  granting 
to  subjects  of  the  signatory  states  equal 
rights  in  the  matter  of  compensation  for  ac- 
cidents. Employers  too  are  thus  freed  from 
unequal  competitive  conditions.  If  European 
states,  differing  as  they  do  in  language,  con- 
stitutions and  economic  conditions,  find  it 
profitable  to  enter  Into  such  treaties  and 
agreements  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
find  it  altogether  Impossible  or  unwise  to 
adopt  measures  looking  toward  uniform  laws 
or  at  least  equal  treatment  of  foreigners. 


Barrou)8  Memorial  Meeting. — A  meeting 
in  memory  of  the  late  Samuel  June  Ba,rrows 
will  be  held  the  evening  of  May  27  at  Men- 
delssohn Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Oratorio  Society  and  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York.  There  will  be  music,  and  ad- 
dresses by  those  intimately  identified  with 
Mr.  Barrows  in  prison  reform,  in  the  min- 
istry, in  literature  and  in  the  peace  and 
other  humanitarian  movements. 
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OPPORTUNITY- 


Neighborhood  Settlement  House,  Lynn. 
Mass.,  has  vacaDcies  for  several  resident  work- 
ers. (One  half  hour  ride  from  Boston,  fare  10 
cents.)  Terms.  $5.00  to  |8.00  per  week.  Appli- 
cations, with  refereuces.  should  be  made  to  the 
Head  Resident,  Mrs.  Grace  Wright  Qrkgo, 
58  Neptune  Street,  Lynn. 


WANTED.^Woman  to  be  aMistant  headworkrr 
In  June  aod  July,  tbe  headworker  In  Au^unt 
and  September.    Kbwabk  Social  Seitle- 
ansnT,  566  Market  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  workers,  husband  and  wife,  desire 
positions  which  will  put  them  in  rhare:e  of  a 
school  for  delinquent  children  or  give  tlieni  op- 
portunity to  build  up  a  new  school.  Large  salar1«s 
not  essential. 


The  Dangers  of  Disease  -  Laden  Dust 

in  Public  Places 


Proper  Treatment  of  Floors  the  Only  Remedy 


I        IN  interGBting  feature  in  connection  with 

A        '^^  present  crusade  against  the  great 

A       White    Plague    is   the   prominence 

I I    given  to  the   danger   of  contagion 

from  disease-laden  dust.     In  nearly 
all  public  buildingB,  railway  stations,  trains 
and  electric  care  there  are  Board  of  Health 
regulations  against  expectoration.  The  jus- 
tice of  these  rules  is  immediately  apparent 
when  it  is  explained  that  the  dust  in  all 
public  places  is  impregnated  with  the  ba- 
cilli of  Consumption,  Diphtheria,  Typhoid, 
Pneumonia  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases.     Tl 
germs     are    wafted 
about,     together 
with  the   dust,  by 
every    current  of 
air,  and  medical 
research     clearly 
demonstrates  that 
they  readily    find 
lodgement    in    the 
human  system. 

A  leading  medical 
authority  has    receni  . 
stated  that ' '  one  out  of  seven 
of  all  the  people  who   die   is   prematurely 
carried  ofE  by  tuberculosis,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion   of    these    through    dusl-poismting, 
■v\i\<:^,i{  we  choose ^  we  can  largely  prevent." 

Prevention  of  dust,  then,  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Do  away  with  dust  and  you 
eliminate  nearly  all  danger  of  contagion 
from  a  dust-laden  atmosphere. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished  ?  The 
answer  is  simple  and  practical.  Look  alter 
the  floors — treat  them  so  the  dust  cannot  rise. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  the  only  agent 
that  effects  this  satisfactorily.  Its  action  is 
purely  mechanical,  as  it  keeps  floors  at  just 
the  right  degree  of  moisture  to  hold  every 
particle  of  dust.  Its  properties  are  such  that 
it  destroys  nearly  every  germ,  every  living 
micro-organism  that  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

Exhaustive  teats  and  practical  use  prove 
that  Standard  Floor  Dressing  reduces  dust 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.  While  proper 
ventilation  is  an  invaluable  factor  in  reducing 


dust,  the  proper  treatment  of  floors  is  now 
considered  to  be  of  even  more  vital  impor- 
tance. 

Standard   Floor  Dressing,  besides  being 
the  best  dust  preventive,  is  an  excellent  floor 
preservative.     It  makes  them  look  better, 
wear  better  and  keeps  them  from  splintering 
or  splitting.     It  also  greatly  reduces  the  la- 
bor and  expense  of  caring  for  floors.    Three 
or  four  applications  a  year  with  the  patent- 
ed Standard  Oiler  are  all  that  are  needed  to 
keep  floors  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
Makes  sweeping  easy  and 
tasant  because  no  dust 
is  created. 
Standard     Floor 
Dressing  is  not  in- 
tended for  house- 
hold use. 

Dealers  sell  it  in 
barrels,  half-barrels^ 
and  in   one   gallon 
ir.d  five  gallon  cane. 
We  are  now  making  an 
straordinary  offer  to  all 
t crested    in    reducing 
dust.     Upon  request  of  the 
proper  authorities,  we  will  treat  at  our  own 
expense,  a  floor  or  part  of  a  floor  in  any  school, 
hospital,  sanitarium,  store  or  public  building. 
We  have  made  such  demonstrations  free  of 
charge  many  times  and  experience  fails  to 
show  an  instance  where  we  failed  to  prove 
our  claim.     To  localities  far  removed  from 
our  agencies,  we  will  send  free  sample  with 
full  directions  for   applying.     We  shall   be 
only  too  glad  to  forward  information,  teeti- 
monials     from    eminent 
medical- authorities  and 
our  book,  "Dust  and  its  ' 

Dangers,"  to  anyone  in- 
terested. I 

We  particularly  invite 
the  Medical  Fraternity  in 
genera!  top  oat  themselves 
on  the  advantages  of 
Standard  Floor  Dressing.     " 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated)  . 

TTBBIL  FSntT,   NXW  TOBX.       ' 


SOCIAL  FORCES 
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COMPENSATION  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 

In  at  least  three  states,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  New  York,  commissions 
will  be  at  work  during  the  coming  year  on  the  subject  of  compensation  for  death 
and  injury  due  to  industrial  accidents.  Unfortunately,  in  New  York  the  investiga- 
tion is  coupled  with  that  of  unemployment,  with  which  it  has  no  logical  connec- 
tion. Such  a  combination  is  about  as  sensible  as  would  be  the  reference  to  a 
single  authority  of  some  difficult  problem  confronting  parents  in  the  discipline 
of  children  and  the  problem  of  the  care  of  aged,  indigent  spinsters.  By  rare  good 
luck  someone  might  be  found  who  would  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  both 
problems;  and  Governor  Hughes  and  the  Legislature  may  be  equally  fortunate 
in  selecting  a  commission  that  will  be  able  to  decide  what  to  do  about  the  unem- 
ployed, and  also  to  lay  the  foundation  for  appropriate  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  compensation  for  injuries  to  those  who  are  employed. 

For  various  reasons  all  parties  in  interest  are  becoming  thoroughly  dissat- 
isfied with  the  existing  situation.  .  Employers,  employes,  judges,  lawyers  and 
economists  vie  with  each  other  in  pointing  out  the  shocking  inadequacy  of  our 
present  statutory  and  common  law  provisions.  Employers  are  naturally  uncom- 
fortable when  they  realize  that  the  bulk  of  the  enormous  sums  which  they  pay  out 
annually  to  employers'  liability  insurance  companies  is  spent  not  in  compensating 
the  families  of  their  workingmen  who  are  killed,  or  in  replacing  the  wages  of 
those  who  are  disabled,  but  in  fighting  suits  for  damages,  in  contingent  fees  to 
lawyers,  in  expenses  and  profits  made  possible  and  necessary  by  the  uncertainties 
of  the  law  of  negligence.  The  employe  is  not  satisfied,  because  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  all  injuries  he  receives  no  compensation  whatever,  and  when  he  does 
receive  a  liberal  award  it  is  usually  after  a  prolonged  and  expensive  series  of  law- 
suits, which  have  necessarily  been  financed  by  others  who  have  thereby  established 
a  claim  on  a  large  part  of  the  sum  nominally  awarded  to  him. 

Economists  openly  attack  the  doctrines  of  contributory  negligence,  fellow 
servant,  assumption  of  risk,  etc.,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  present  industrial 
conditions,  and  in  lesser  degree  with  earlier  conditions  as  well.  Employes  do 
not  have  that  personal  knowledge  of  the  faults  and  peculiarities  of  their  fel- 
low employes,  that  control  over  the  machinery,  that  higher  wage  where 
risks  are  great,  that  power  even  to  moderate  and  direct  their  own  move- 
ments in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  immunity  from  danger,  which  these  com- 
fortable doctrines,  however  hedged  about  and  modified  by  other  doctrines,  assume 
that    they    have.      Moreover,    economists    insist    that    judged    by    their    fruits 
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the  current  laws  and  their  current  interpretation  are  not  justified  in  that 
they  do  not  prevent  accidents.  As  Prof.  William  James  might  express  it,  prag- 
matically, the  doctrines  do  not  cash  in.  Too  many  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
already;  too  many  limbs  have  been  torn  bleeding  from  the  bodies  of  working 
men — and  women  and  girls — ^because  of  unprotected  machinery  and  unenacted 
legislation.  We  cannot  afford  that  this  slaughter  and  mangling  of  human  bodies 
continue.  It  is  a  waste  of  national  resources.  It  is  uneconomic.  One  reason, 
in  the  opinion  of  economists,  why  it  has  so  long  continued  is  that  compensation 
for  accidents  is  still  on  such  a  primitive,  unreal,  and  fantastic  basis. 

Judges  and  lawyers  have  special  reason  to  seek  to  escape  from  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  for  some  sixty  years  in  England  and  America,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  judge-made  law,  they  have  had  occasion  to  appeal  for  justice  to  the 
courts  because  of  an  injury  received  while  at  work.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of 
Massachusetts  in  1842,  in  the  Farwell  case,  denied  compensation  to  an  engineer 
in  the  service  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  for  the  loss  of  a  hand,  on 
the  ground  that  the  derailment  of  his  engine  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow-employe — a  switchman  in  Newton.  Lord  Abinger,  in  the  Priestly  case, 
had  taken  a  similar  position,  but  the  case  did  not  bring  out  so  clearly  the  doctrine 
on  which  in  Engand  until  recent  legislation  superseded  it,  and  in  America  to 
.  the  present  day,  all  decisions  in  similar  cases  were  to  rest.  A  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  commenting  on  these  decisions,  says : 

If  a  general  on  the  battlefield  commits  a  great  strategical  blunder  which  costs 
thousands  of  lives,  we  are  thrilled  with  horror,  but  a  Judge  may  so  misapprehend  a 
critical  situation  as  to  desolate  innumerable  homes  for  generations  and  we  dumbly 
acquiesce  as  if  viewing  a  visitation  from  heaven.  That  such  a  result  was  produced  by 
these  decisions  will  be  the  enlightened  Judgment  of  mankind.  They  have  inflicted 
unjust  and  grievous  burdens  upon  two  generations  of  Bnglish  speaking  workmen;  they 
have  devastated  the  homes  of  thousands;  they  have  aggravated  beyond  estimate  the 
friction  between  employer  and  employed.  ...  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
"considerations  of  public  policy  and  general  convenience"  were  not  more  broadly  con- 
sidered. To  the  great  chief  Justice  it  seemed  inconvenient  that  this  corporation  should 
suffer  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  one  of  its  servants  whom  it  had  selected  perhaps 
with  care;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  certainly  inconvenient  that  this  engineer 
should  be  incapacitated  for  life  through  the  fault  of  an  agent  over  whose  selection 
or  retention  he  had  no  control  and  for  whose  negligence  he  was  not  remotely  respon- 
sible. 

The  problem  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  complicated;  but  the  gist  of  it  is 
stated  in  a  word  in  a  petition  rece'ntly  submitted  to  the  governor  of  Minnesota, — 
a  petition  which  is  most  encouraging  for  the  reason  that  it  is  signed  alike  by  the 
Employers'  Association  and  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  vis.,  the  transforming 
of  the  present  system  of  compensation  to  employes  from  the  basis  of  negligence 
to  that  of  a  risk  of  the  industry.  This  is  the  simple  but  fundamental  change  that 
is  necessary.  An  injury  to  an  employe,  like  an  injury  to  a  machine,  should  be 
a  burden  upon  the  industry,  to  be  paid  ultimately  by  the  consumer  as  liability 
insurance  is  now.  The  end  which  our  commissions  should  seek  to  accomplish  is 
the  substitution  of  a  reasonable,  sure  and  prompt  payment  for  the  dazzling  and 
speculative  uncertainty  of  a  lawsuit. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON    GITY    PLANNING 

The  first  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  held  in  Washington  May  21  and 
2ind  22  not  only  brought  together  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  interested  in 
scientific  city  planning  from  wide  diver- 
sity of  experience  and  viewpoint,  but  it 
led  to  the  fortnation  of  a  national  com- 
mittee to  study  the  question.  This  com- 
mittee will  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  such  organizations  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Congestion  of  Population  of 
New  York  City,  the  American  Society  of 
Architects,  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  the  American  Civ- 
ic Association,  the  National  Municipal 
League,  and  those  who  attended  the  na- 
tional conference,  with  power  to  add  to 
its  numbers.  Another  result  of  the  con- 
ference is  the  promise  given  by  the  head 
of  the  Census  Department  that  the  next 
census,  in  cities  of  over  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, will  have  its  data  arranged  by 
small  blocks  and  that  every  attempt  will 
be  made  to  standardize  and  put  on  a  uni- 
form basis  of  comparison  the  data  col- 
lected from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  matters  of  social  interest. 

The  congress  was  marked  by  great  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm.  At  the  opening 
meeting  J.  Van  Vechten  Olcott  presid- 
ed and  the  speakers  were  Henry  B.  F. 
Macfarland  of  Washington,  Henry  Mor- 
g^anthau  of  New  York,  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh,  George  M.  Sternberg,  president 
of  the  President's  Homes  Commission, 
Washington.  On  Saturday  morning 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  presided,  and  there  were  five 
speakers  on  the  general  subject  of  city 
planning  in  American  and  foreign  cities : 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects; Frederick  L.  Ford,  city  engi- 
neer of  Hartford,  Conn.;  John  Nolen, 
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Robert  A.  Pope,  landscape  architects,  and 
George  P.  Ford,  architect. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  conference 
considers  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  city  planning  in  the  United  States, 
Richard  Achilles  Ballinger,  secretary  of 
the  interior,  presiding.  Eleven  speakers 
each  gave  a  ten  minute  talk  on  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  city  planning  in 
his  city:  for  New  York,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
secretary  of  the  Mayor's  Art  Commis- 
sion ;  Qeveland,  Munson  A.  Havens,  sec- 
retary of  the  Qeveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Boston,  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff; 
Philadelphia,  A.  W.  Crawford ;  Los  An- 
geles and  Denver,  Charles  Mulford  Rob* 
inson;  Kansas  City,  W.  P.  Borland; 
Washington,  Francis  G.  Newlands ;  Pitts- 
burgh, Allen  T.  ^urns,  secretary  of  the 
Mayor's  Civic  Commission;  Baltimore, 
Josias  Pennington,  secretary  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Art  Society ;  San  Francisco,  Julius 
Kahn;  Detroit,  H.  C.  Baldwin. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  Hotel  Raleigh 
Saturday  evening,  the  toastmaster  was 
Allen  D.  Albert,  Jr.,  and  the  speakers  in- 
cluded Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch  of  New 
York,  Speaker  Cannon,  Henry  Morgan- 
thau,  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Mayor 
Reyburn  of  Philadelphia,  and  J.  Ran- 
dolph Coolidge  of  Boston.  All  about  the 
walls  of  the  banquet  room  was  the  city 
planning  exhibition  taken  down  from 
New  York.  A  study  of  it  is  published  on 
other  pages  of  this  issue. 

The  object  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference was  to  put  on  a  definite  basis 
the  study  of  city  planning  from  the  hy- 
gienic, economic  and  social  sides.  Many 
cities  have  considered  the  laying  out  of 
civic  centers,  radiating  avenues,  boule- 
vards, parks  and  other  embellishments, 
all  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint;  but 
practically  none  has  considered  so  laying 
out  the  whole  city  as  to  make  of  it  from 
all  points  of  view  an  ideal  place  in  which 
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to  live.  The  Committee  on  Congestion 
of  Population  in  New  York  city  called 
the  national  congress  with  the  idea  of 
presenting  to  -the  American  public  this 
hygienic  and  social  phase  of  city  plan- 
ning. 

A  CITY  PLAN 
FOR  NEW  YORK 

As  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  City 
Planning  Exhibition  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Committee  on  the  Conges- 
tion of  Population  and  the  Municipal 
Art  Society,  an  organization  will  shortly 
be  effected  to  secure  a  city  plan  for  New 
York.  Two  special  conferences  were 
held,  the  first  attended  by  representatives 
of  some  thirty  organizations  ihterested 
in  civic,  social,  economic,  political  and 
artistic  improvement;  and  the  latter  by 
representatives  of  fifty-five  such  organi- 
zations, who  voted  unanimously  in  favor 
of  a  permanent  committee.  This  will 
comprise  a  president  and  five  vice-presi- 
dents, one  from  each  borough,  none  of 
whom  is  yet  chosen.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh 
will  be  executive  secretary  and  George 
B.  Ford  corresponding  secretary.  The 
other  officers  will  be  announced  shortly. 

The  committee  is  to  study  ways  and 
means  of  securing  a  city  commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  which  can 
study  and  advise  and  have  power  to  act 
in  all  matters  relative  to  a  definite  city 
plan  for  New  York.  This  body  differs 
from  previous  city  improvement  commis- 
sions in  that  it  will  pay  special  attention 
to  the  hygienic  and  social  sides  of  the 
question.  When  the  committee  has  de- 
cided on  a  plan  of  action,  it  is  to  report 
to  the  general  conference. 

In  the  formation  of  the  committee, 
the  city  planning  exhibit  as  held  at  the 
Twenty-second  Regiment  Armory,  has 
definitely  accomplished  the  object  for 
which  it  was  intended, — ^that  is,  to  put 
the  study  of  city  planning  on  a  definite 
and  permanent  basis. 

CONFERENCE  ON 
STATUS  OF  NEGRO 

A  significant  National  Conference  on 
the  Status  of  the  American  Negro  will  be 
held  in  New  York  on  May  31  and  June 


I.  The  morning  and  evening  sessions  on 
the  first  day  will  be  open  to  the  public- 
The  subject  of  the  first  meeting  will  be 
Race  Prejudice  Viewed  from  a  Scien- 
tific Standpoint,  with  William  H.  Ward 
presiding,  and  papers  by  Prof.  Livings- 
ton Farrand  of  Columbia  and  Prof.  Burt 
G.  Wilder  of  Cornell,  and  discussion 
opened  by  Prof.  John  Dewey.  The  sec- 
ond session  will  be  a  public  meeting  at 
Cooper  Union,  with  Judge  Wendell  P. 
Stafford  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  chair,  and  ad- 
dresses by  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
Clarence  Darrow,  Prof.  John  Spencer 
Bassett,  Rev.  J.  Milton  Waldron  and 
Prof.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  The  other  ses- 
sions, which  are  not  open  to  the  public, 
have  as  their  subjects,  The  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Status  of  the  Negro,  Industrial  and 
Educational  Status,  The  Negro  and  the 
Nation.  Among  the  speakers  announced 
are  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Edwin  D. 
Meade,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Walters, 
Mrs.  Celia  Parker  Wooley,  Leslie  Pinck- 
ney  Hill,  Mrs.  Ida  Wells  Barnett,  Wil- 
liam A.  Sinclair,  Dr.  William  Bulkley, 
Joseph  C.  Manning  and  Ray  Stannard 
Baker. 

The  conference,  it  is  expected,  will 
tackle  its  ticklish  subject  with*  the  well- 
informed  breadth  of  view  exemplified  by 
a  timely  article  in  the  May  World's  Work 
by  Professor  DuBois  on  Georgia  Ne- 
groes and  Their  Fifty  Millions  of  Sav- 
ings. In  spite  of  bank  failures  and  de- 
falcations and  every  possible  discourage- 
ment, the  Georgia  blacks  have  saved 
money  and  bought  land.  Emancipation, 
in  1863,  "spelled  poverty,  complete  and 
dire  poverty,  to  the  black  man  who  for 
the  first  time  was  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources." The  state  helped  a  little  at 
first,  providing  work  and  some  cheap 
land,  but  soon  gave  it  up,  leaving  the 
Negro  to  fight  his  way.  In  forty-four 
years  he  gained  and  held  property  as- 
sessed at  twenty-five  million  dollars, 
probably  worth  twice  as  much  at  mar- 
ket rates.  Negroes  own  one-twenty- 
fourth  of  the  soil  of  the  state,  and  one- 
twentieth  of  the  cultivated  land — a  total 
of  1,420,888  acres,  or  2,220  square 
miles — more  than  the  whole  state  of  Del- 
aware.    The  number  of  landholders  is 
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increasing,  the  value  of  their  farms  ris- 
ing, more  live  stock  and  better  tools  are 
used — the  Negro  farmer  is  coming  up  in 
spite  of  everything.  Other  industrial 
classes  are  considered  and  out  of  it  al! 
Professor  DuBois  concludes  that  "these 
figures  are  absolute  proof  of  nothing, 
but  they  are  certainly  hopeful.  If  they 
teach  anything,  they  teach  that  the  tend- 
ency to  save,  here  manifest,  should  be 
encouraged.  It  is  not  being  encouraged 
today.  .  .  .  What  the  Negro  needs 
and  what  the  South  needs  are  postal  sav- 
ings banks." 

RESULTS  OF 
A      DRY    YEAR 

For  a  year  now  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
been  without  a  saloon.  It  is  the  first 
city  of  more  than  100,000  population  to 
vote  no-license  twice  in  succession  and 
the  first  to  apply  local  option  on  such  a 
scale.  Cities  larger  than  Worcester  are 
"dry,"  but  under  a  state  prohibition  law. 
Other  cities  have  been  without  saloons 
for  a  longer  period,  notably  Cambridge 
with  a  record  of  twenty-two  Itquorless 
years,   but   conditions   have   been   quite 


dififerent,  Worcester  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  large  local  option  territory ;  Cam- 
bridge conveniently  near  the  saloons  of 
Boston. 

The  Massachusetts  No-License  League 
has  issued  a  summary  of  the  past  year  in 
Worcester.  Arrests  have  greatly  de- 
clined—for drunkenness  from  3,924  to 
1,843;  for  assault  and  battery  from  382 
to  263;  for  larceny  from  343  to  255; 
for  neglect  and  non-support  from  112  to 
87;  for  disturbing  the  peace  from  210  to 
109.  Patients  in  the  alcoholic  ward  at 
the  city  hospital  decreased  from  274  to 
144,  and  deaths  from  alcoholism  from 
30  to  6.  The  report  points  out  that  the 
city's  total  deaths  from  all  causes  were 
2,560  as  against  2,120  the  year  before, 
"vi^ich  may  be  a  mere  coincidence." 

A  special  squad  of  eight  police,  has 
watched  over  illegal  sale  of  intoxicants. 
381  arrests  were  made,  and  346  brought 
to  trial.  Of  these,  51  were  discharged, 
241  convicted,  and  some  cases  are  pend- 
ing. 29  have  served  jail  sentences,  2,625 
search  warrants  were  issued  during  the 
year  and  some  places  raided  a  dozen 
times  to  secure  sufficient  evidence. 
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Apparently  liquor  selling  wnll  be  en- 
tirely discontinued  the  coming  year,  ex- 
cept for  "original  packages"  shipped  in. 
Some  of  the  saloons  kept  open  a  part  of 
the  first  year,  selling  soft  drinks,  but  they 
all  closed  when  the  city  voted  "no"  the 
second  time.  Eight  liquor  licenses  held 
by  drug  stores  resulted  in  a  recorded  sale 
of  96,190  "packages" — one-quarter  of 
them  quart  bottles,  most  of  the  remainder 
half-pints.  Only  one  of  these  licenses 
was  renewed  for  this  year.  It  was  oflfered 
to  the  druggist  whose  liquor  sales  had 
been  smallest,  but  he  refused  it. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  Wor- 
cester are  quoted  in  favor  of  no-license. 
Letters  to  leading  business  men  pro- 
duced 107  replies  in  favor  of  no-license, 
fourteen  opposed  and  twenty-four  non- 
committal. Suburban  grocers,  and  in  fact 
small  dealers  generally,  have  found  their 
trade  improved.  They  believe  that  work- 
ingmen's  wives  have  more  money  to 
spend.  Large  grocers  and  provision 
dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  suf- 
fered a  substantial  loss  in  the  reduced 
orders  of  hotels  and  saloons. 

A  PEOPLE'S  COLLEGE 
FOR    MASSACHUSETTS 

A  unique  educational  institution,  to  be 
known  as  Massachusetts  College,  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  established  by  the  Leg- 
islature. Through  it  a  plan  is  proposed 
for  taking  a  college  education  to  the  door 
of  practically  every  home  in  Massachu- 
setts, thus  bringing  it  within  the  means 
of  many  who  cannot  afford  either  time  or 
money  to  attend  a  regular  college.  The 
plan  in  the  main  will  be  to  send  men 
to  give  courses  of  instruction  in  many 
parts  of  the  state.  Centers  will  be  estab- 
lished in  state  normal  schools  and  munic- 
ipal school  buildings  which  now  for  a 
great  portion  of  each  year  are  idle.  By 
the  terms  of  the  bill  the  college  is  not 
to  be  established  until  $600,000  has  been 
subscribed  for  it,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
of  its  financial  success,  as  Edmund  D. 
Barbour,  its  main  promoter,  has  prac- 
tically guaranteed  five  times  the  required 
sum  as  soon  as  a  working  basis  is 
reached. 

The  plan  proposes  a  self-perpetuating 


board  of  trustees  with  power  to  appoint 
all  officers  and  instructors  and  determine 
their  salaries,  arrange  courses  of  study 
and  "confer  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  master  of  arts  and  such  certi- 
ficates and  diplomas,  except  medical  cer- 
tificates and  diplomas,  as  are  granted  or 
conferred  by  any  university,  college  or 
seminary  of  learning  in  this  commoH- 
wealth."    There  is  to  be  a  general  board 
of  advisers  made  up  of  all  ex-governors 
of    Massachusetts,    superbtendents     of 
schools  in  the  various  centers,  the  pres- 
ident  of   the   Massachusetts    Teachers' 
Association,  the  presidents  or  their  rep- 
resentatives   of    seventeen    universities, 
colleges  and  institutes  in  the  state  and 
any    others    whom    the    trustees    may 
appoint.     A  special  board  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  seventeen  colleges 
with  not  more  than  fifteen  others  is  to 
pass  upon  the  qualifications  required  for 
degrees.     The  movement  has  met  with 
considerable   opposition  on  the  ground 
that  home  wt)rk  of  the  kind  contemplated 
does  not  offer  a  satisfactory  basis  upon 
which  to  found  degrees.    Since  the  bill 
as  it  stands  now  gives  existing  colleges 
control  of  the  board  granting  degrees, 
this  argument  is  believed  to  have  little 
weight  and  the  bill  is  moving  along  en- 
couragingly toward  passage. 

THE  CHICAGO 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy offers  three  courses  for  the  six 
weeks'  summer  session,  June  22  to  July 
30.  The  first,  under  the  title  Present 
Aspects  of  Social  Movements,  will  be 
conducted  by  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  with 
the  assistance  of  special  lecturers.  It  in- 
cludes under  Prevention,  preventable  dis- 
ease, cruelty,  degeneracy,  delinquency 
and  poverty;  under  Amelioration,  the 
standard  of  living,  the  measure  of  relief 
and  working  conditions,  and  the  co- 
operation between  volunteer  individuals 
and  agencies  with  ofiicial  organizations 
and  methods  will  be  emphasized;  under 
Reconstruction,  efforts  along  educational, 
recreative,  municipal,  legislative  and  eth-' 
ical  lines  will  be  treated.  Visits  to  many 
social  and  civic  institutions  and  agencies 
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a  Chicago  will  be  made  in  connection 
kith  this  Course  and  conferences  with 
pecialists  on  their  fields  will  be  held. 

The  second  course,  on  the  Educational 
/alue  of  Occupation,  is  especially  adapt- 
xi  to  increase-tfie  efficiency  and  resources 
if  those  in  personal  care  of  the  insane 
ind  mentally  defective  in  state  institu- 
ions  and  elsewhere.  As  last  summer,  the 
xiurse  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Ed- 
vard  F.  Worst,  head  of  the  Industrial 
Vrts  Department  in  the  Chicago  Normal 
school.  This  course  was  ag:ain  demand- 
ed by  the  superintendents  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions in  Illinois,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Indiana  and  New  Jersey,  whose  attend- 
ants profited  so  much  by  it  last  year. 

The  practical  course  for  Playground 
Work  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having 
for  its  director  Edward  B.  DeGroot,  who 
is  in  charge  of  playgrounds  and  gymna- 
siums in  the  South  Park  system  in  Chi- 
cago where  the  instruction  and  practice 
work  will  be  given.  With  the  full  use  of 
the  most  daborate  playground  equipment 
in  the  world  this  course  affords  unusual 
advantages  to  those  interested  in  or.  pre- 
paring for  playground  work. 

NEW  POSITION  FOR 
HOWARD  S.  BRAUCHER 

Howard  S,  Braucher,  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Portland,  Maine, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America.  He  will 
take  general  executive  charge  on  Sep- 
tember I.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  whose  term 
of  office  as  secretary  of  the  association 
has  expired,  has  been  elected  second  vice- 
president. 

Mr,  Braucher  was  graduated  from  the 
U>ckport,  N.  Y.,  High  School  in  1899 
and  from  Cornell  University  in  1903. 
From  1903  to  1905  he  attended  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  in  the  summer  of  1904  he 
took  the  course  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy.  In  1905  he  became  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Portland.  The  office  was  immediately 
reorganixed  on  a  broad  basis,  beginning 
with  an  annual  budget  of  $2,250.  This 
amount  has  since  been  increased  to  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  $3,500. 


During  Mr.  Braucher's  administration, 
the  charity  work  of  Portland,  both  public 
and  private,  underwent  a  transformation 
in  accordance  with  the  new  ideas  of  phil- 
anthropy, which  has  resulted  in  co- 
operation between  relief  societies  and 
churches.  Public  outdoor  relief  through 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  which  is  now 
subject  to  the  investigation  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  Associated  Charities, 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  number 
of  dependent  families  for  the  city  which 
was  four  years  ago  approximately  1,500, 
is  now  less  than  §00,  and  is  decreasing, 
A  large  body  of  friendly  visitors  has  . 
been  enlisted  in  constructive  work  with 
families. 

Mr.  Braucher  has  been  active  in  the  ' 
Economic  Qub  and  the  Civic  Club  of 
Portland  and  instrumental  in  developing 
school  houses  and  yards  as  neighborhood 
centers.  His  work  in  Maine  has  beeh 
valuable  to  the  public  and  private  chari- 
ties of  the  entire  state.  He  was  fore- 
most in  organizing  the  State  Confermce 
of  Charities  and  Correction  and  has  been 
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a  leader  in  the  fight  for  a  state  board. 
He  has  been  prominent  also  in  a  move- 
ment for  placing  the  care  of  Maine's  de- 
pendent children  upon  a  basis  in  harmony 
with  the  recent  White  House  conference. 

PURE  MILK 
FOR  BOSTON 

The  Committee  on  Modified  Milk,  Bos- 
ton, which  has  for  several  years  success- 
fully distributed  a  large  quantity  of  modi- 
fied milk  to  poor  mothers  with  healthy 
children  who  require  artificial  food,  has 
undertaken  to  reorganize  its  work  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  situation  more  adequate- 
ly, which  is  best  expressed  by  the  fact 
that  750  babies  die  in  Boston  during  each 
summer  period  from  June  to  November 
through  improper  feeding  and  care. 
Walter  E.  Kruesi  has  been  engaged  to 
organize  and  direct  the  committee  until 
fall 

i  The  work  of  the  present  nine  stations 
will  be  improved,  standardized,  corre- 
lated«-and  brought  under  proper  super- 
vision. A  plan  will  be  made  for  in- 
creased number  and  proper  situation  of 
stations,  and  possibly  for  sub-stations. 
It  is  hoped  to  provide  a  nurse  as  super- 
visor of  each  of  the  main  stations,  so  that 
every  mother  obtaining  milk  from  the 
committee  will  have  trained  assistance 
and  direction  to  insure  proper  conditions 
and  care  for  her  child.  The  committee 
proposes  to  use  only  certified  milk,  and 
further  to  sell  clean  milk  to  mothers  who 
are  nursing  their  own  babies,  or  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  mothers  whose  in- 
fants are  receiving  modified  milk. 

Educational  work  by  press  service,  lec- 
tures and  discussions  will  be  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  local  committees. 
Material  will  be  furnished  to  ministers, 
and  other  public  leaders,  and  circulars 
will  be  distributed  through  physicians, 
congregations,  and  the  mail.  Special 
nurses  will  deal  with  the  mother  and  reg- 
ular classes  of  mothers  will  receive  milk, 
under  direction  of  local  physicians  super- 
vised by  the  physicians  of  the  committee. 

A.  M.  WILSON 
RETURNS  TO  BOSTON 

The  secretaryship  of  the  Boston  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tu- 


berculosis which  Mr.  Kruesi  resigns  to 
begin  the  new  pure  milk  campaign,  will 
be  resimicd  by  Alexander  M.  Wilson  who 
held  it  from  1904  to  1908.  He  is  wel- 
comed by  many  friends  and  fellow  work- 
ers in  Boston  where  his  organization  of 
tuberculosis  work  set  standards  for  other 
communities.  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  Chi- 
cago as  superintendent  of  the  Tuberculo- 
sis Institute  at  its  organization,  later  be- 
coming general  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities  when 
Ernest  P.  Bic^ell  resigned  that  po- 
sition to  become  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Red  Cross.  Mr.  Wilson  took  the 
new  place  on  the  understanding  that 
every  eflFort  would  be  made  to  bring  to 
early  fruition  the  long  standing  plans  for 
uniting  the  Bureau  of  Charities  and  the 
Relief  and  Aid  Society.  This  was  short- 
ly accomplished.  The  work  once  oi^n- 
ized,  Mr.  Wilson  felt  it  unfair  to  weigh 
down  the  new  United  Charities  with  two 
executives.  As  Sherman  C.  Kingsle/s 
term  of  service  in  Chicago  long  preceded 
his,  he  resigned. 

The  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association 
plans  new  and  broadened  work  under 
him.  A  gift  of  twenty  acres  of  land  to 
supplement  other  camps,  sanatoriums  and 
hospitals  will  be  made  an  experiment  sta- 
tion for  developing  most  interesting  new 
features  of  tuberculosis  work.  One  plan, 
for  instance,  is  to  use  a  part  of  it  as  an 
out-of-door  sleeping  place  for  patients 
who  have  returned  cured  from  the  State 
Sanatorium  and  are  supporting  them- 
selves by  their  usual  work  during  the  day. 
The  very  fact  that  Boston  is  better  sup- 
plied with  the  ordinary  type  of  tubercu- 
losis institution  than  any  other  com- 
munity, makes  it  the  logical  place  for  try- 
ing out  new  plans  and  modes  of  attack 
which,  when  proven  successful,  will  be 
available  for  the  whole  country. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US' 

Reviewed  by  OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

Who,  except  John  Graham  Brooks 
would  ever  think  of  going  through  all 
the  pictures  and  caricatures  of  America 

'As  Others  b'ee  V8r  John  Gmham  Brooks,  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1Q08.  Pp.  865.  Priee  $1.76. 
This  book  may  he  obtained  at  pabU«her*«  price 
through  the  offices  of  Thb  Bubybt. 
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that  have  been  furnished  by  "foreigners" 
during  two  centuries?  Yet  the  product 
of  his  i^esearch  constitutes  so  charming 
a  mirror  that  the  reviewer  was  deterred 
only  by  poverty  of  time  and  means  from 
rushing  to  the  book-store  to  purchase  the 
whole  collection.  The  volume  which  first 
appeared  in  The  Chautauquan  is  written 
in  the  familiar  style  which  characterizes 
the  author,  and  his  sense  of  humor  finds 
wide  play  in  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
more  patent  criticisms  which  have  fre- 
quently aroused  the  indignation  and  re- 
sentment of  the  American  people.  The 
chapters  on  Our  Talent  for  Bragging, 
American  Sensitiveness,  Our  Monopoly 
of  Wit,  and  Some  Other  Peculiarities  are 
delicious  to  one  sufficiently  free  from 
provincialism  to  see  the  situation  dis- 
passionately. 

But  the  real  purpose  of  the  author  is 
revealed  in  the  sub-title  of  the  volimie  A 
Study  of  Progress,  and  while  he  docs  not 
shrink  from  reproducing  in  their  strong- 
est terms  the  strictures  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  Mrs.  TroUope,  Charles  Dickens 
and  other  of  the  earlier  critics,  his  sum- 
mary of  the  foreign  comments  is :  "With 
specific  exceptions,  it  is  a  story  extreme- 
ly chilling  to  the  pessimist.  It  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  story  which  gives  the  lie  to 
a  thousand  dire  prophecies  that  the  peo- 
ple cannot  learn  self-government.  It  is 
above  all  a  story  that  puts  new  vitality 
and  interest  into  our  home  problems." 

To  the  student  of  American  institu- 
tions, especially  of  the  development  oi 
American  democracy,  the  author's  analy- 
sis of  the  studies  of  de  Tocqueville  and 
Mr.  Bryce  (to  whom  the  volume  is  dedi- 
cated) will  have  the  deepest  interest. 
Combatants  on  both  sides  in  the  contro- 
versy between  government  by  the  few 
and  government  by  the  many  have  long 
used  de  Tocqueville  as  a  principal 
weapon,  those  on  the  one  hand  reiterat- 
ing his  praises  of  democracy,  those  on  the 
other  quoting  his  fear  of  the  dangers  of 
popular  government.  But  the  author,  we 
believe  with  fairness,  says: 

In  spite  of  all  that  frightens  him  In  the 
actual  working  of  our  institutions,  his  eye 
Is  steadily  fixed  upon  the  disciplinary  value 
ot  an  entire  people  exercising  a  free  choice 
ca  all  that  determines  their  destinies.    If 


the  race  is  ever  to  be  educated  to  self-gov- 
ernment, it  must  be  through  the  reaction  of 
consequences  of  right  and  wrong  acts.  He 
spea|[B  of  "this  perilous  liberty/'  yet  b^9B 
that  already,  as  he  compares  us  with  Europe, 
the  balance  Is  on  our  side. 

We  are  aware  that  many  of  the  vices 
of  the  people  which  would  otherwise  be 
suppressed  are  brought  to  the  surface  by 
this  exercise  of  a  universal  participation 
in  government,  but  we  believe  the  author 
is  right  in  contending  that  in  this  is  our 
safety.  No  doubt  we  overthrow,  some- 
times with  irreverance  and  shameful 
haste,  what  Mrs.  TroUope  called  "estab- 
lished habits  and  solid  principles/'  but  it 
appears  increasingly  evident  that  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  incur  the 
danger  to  which  she  points  when  she 
says :  "If  they  forego  these,  they  will  in- 
cur the  fearful  risks  of  breaking  up  their 
repose  by  introducing  the  jarring  tumult 
and  universal  degradation  which  invari- 
ably .follow  the  wild  scheme  of  placing 
all  the  power  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of 
the  populace." 

Some  readers  will  doubtless  be  shocked 
to  learn  that  we  are  not  the  funniest  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  that  the  American  is 
not  the  universal  "hustler"  we  have  be- 
lieved him  to  be,  that  "foreigners"  have 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  sometimes 
look  upon  our  "funny-papers"  as  lacking 
in  humor,  that  the  ^ropean  nations  are 
not  dying  out,  that  their  political  life  is 
not  exclusively  corrupt,  that  Americans 
are  not  the  only  "free  people"  and  that 
in  many  respects  we  may  still  learn  from 
older  civilizations  lessons  of  practical 
value  in  the  development  of  our  political, 
educational,  ethical  and  material  re- 
sources! It  will  be  shocking  for  those 
accustomed  to  praise  everyone  in  political 
life  to  hear  our  greatest  critic,  Mr.  Bryce, 
say:  "It  is  a  most  humiliating  fact  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  the  most 
cowardly  political  body  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  even  equal  to  the  ordi- 
nary state  legislature.  The  ordinary 
congressman  when  he  is  elected  gets  the 
notion  that  there  is  a  career  before  him. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  vote  against  any 
proposition  that  seems  to  imperil  his 
chances  of  return."    But  the  breadth  of 
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view  With  which  intelligent  people  in  this 
country  will  receivje  such  a  criticism  is 
indicated  by  the  admiration  in  which  this 
critic  is  held  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  his  views  are  sought  on  all  public 
questions.  Mr.  Brooks  says  that  the  net 
judgment  of  Mr.  Biyce's  profound  study 
is  "doggedly  hopeful." 

Space  forbids  even  a  brief  discqssion 
of  the  excellent  chapter  devoted  to  an , 
analysis  of  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg's 
American  Traits  or  pf  .the  more  recent 
criticisms  of  the  popular  socialist  critic, 
H.  G.  Wells,  who  is  horrified  that  Ameri- 
can socialists,  in  view  of  the  pr^s^t  con- 
trolling pow^r  of  the  "p^pitalists"  over 
politics  should  be  seeking  to  put  the 
whole  machinery  of  industry  in  tl)e  hands 
of  the  politicians  by  establishing  the  eco- 
nomic cpmrpppwealth.  Anotjier  .conten- 
tion of  Mn  Wells  is  that  "the  American 
comnxunity  ,|s  discovering, a  secular  ex- 
tinction of  opportunity  and  the  appear- 
ance of  powers  against  which  individual 
enterprise  and  competition  are  hopeless." 

The  closing  fifty  pages  of  the  volume 
are  devoted  ,  to  what  the  authpr  calls 
"signs  of  progress."  It  is  not  the  popu- 
lar recitation  of  the  glories  of  America 
or  a  catalog  of  the  individual  and  collec- 
tive virtues  by  which  political  orators  are 
accustomed  to  proclaim  this  "the  greatest 
country  God  ever  made,"  but  it  is  a 
shrewd  analysis  of  the  struggles  through 
which  we  have  passed  in  working  out 
some  of  the  difficult  problems  of  our  na- 
tional life.  The  author  lays  bare  many 
of  our  political  and  economic  diseases 
and  justifies  the  discerning  criticisms  of 
our  serious  European  students.  He 
shows  how  our  real  national  life  began 
after  the  dismal  efforts  at  "reconstruc- 
tion" following  the  Civil  War,  and  fore- 
sees great  struggles  in  the  near  future  if 
America  is  to  become  a  land  of  anything 
approaching  ideal  opportunity.    He  says : 

If  less  desperate,  the  stmsgle  before  us 
will  be  as  long  as  that  against  the  other 
slavery.  It  will  weigh  men  in  the  balance, 
even  as  it  did  then.     It  will  call  forth  the 


noble  hBroism  and!,  alafl!. also. the  crliiging. 
cowardice  whi$h  eelflah  14ola);rieB  always 
engender.  None  of  ns  will  escape  the  test 
The  church,  the  college,  the  preta,  will  no 
more  avoid  It  than  the  politician  or  the  man 
in  the  street. 

It  is.  progress  to  be  awakened  to  the 
facts,  to  have  begun  the  struggle  is  farther 
progress.  The  one  hope  of  It  all  la  to  real- 
ise that  the  main  work  has  yet  to  be  done. 

We  realize  that  multitudes  of  peoi^c 
in  this  country  accept  existing  conditions 
as  divinely  appointed  and  look  upon  any 
suggested  change  with  horron  The  au- 
thor is  right  in  saying  that  '*to  show  in- 
dependence or  to  stand  for  some  larger 
policy  has  ever  brought  out  the  reproach 
of  being  un-American."  But  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  army  of  unrest* 
grows  steadily ;  that  not  by  revolutionary 
conflicts,  but  by  the  more  or  less  Orderly 
development  of  sbcial  ev61ution  problems 
of  our  political  destiny  are  being  pushed 
toward  their  solution,  and  we  are  sure 
that  all  serious  students  will  endorse  the 
author's  definition  when  he  says:  "The 
best  Americans  have  ever  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  those  who,  while  standing 
for  social  stability  and  order,  dare  to 
stand  also  for  the  changes  that  widen 
into  social  progress"  (p.  5$). 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  volume  is  an  exhaustive  index  of 
eleven  pages,  by  means  of  which  the  stu- 
dent will  find  ready  access  to  many,  hun- 
dred distinct  topics.  It  is  not  the  mission 
of  the  reviewer  to  praise,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  urging  that  the  volume 
should  be  at  the  earliest  moment  in  the 
hands  of  two  classes. of  people :  first, 
those  who  contemplate  a  journey  to  an- 
other country,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasure,  or  study;  second,  -those  who 
intend  to  stay  at  home,  either:  front  choice 
or  from  necessity.  The  first  class  will 
find  the  volume  a  delightful  travelit^ 
companion  and  a  giiide  to  intelligent  ot>- 
servation.  The  second  will  find  it  a  most  ■ 
entertaining  text  book  in  a  study  of' 
American  life  and  institutions. 
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A  CIRCUIT  RIDER  IN  THE  HUMANITIES 
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In  his  verses  on  Life  and  Song,  Sidney 
ier  lamented  that  the  singer  had  not 
yet    come,  who  should  wholly  live  his 
minstrelsy — ^live  it  as  if  life  were  caught 
by  a  clarionet  and  its  heart  were  utterly 
bodied  forth  in  the  throbbing  of  the  reed. 
The  Qrat(^ie  Society  and  the  Prison  As- 
sociation of  New  York  united  the  even- 
ing of  May  27  at  Mendelssohn  Hall  in 
a   service  conmiemorative  of  the  life  of 
Samuel   June    Barrows.     The   splendid 
choruses  in  which  he  had  lifted  up  his 
voice    for   years    were    interspersed   by 
addresses  telling 
of   him   as  the 
helper  of  prison- 
ers, the  lover  of 
letters,  the  lover 
of     justice,    the 
m  a  n   of  peace, 
the  shepherd  of 
souls.  These  are 
so  many  aspects 
of    a   life,   long 
and    full,   which 
had       loosened 
many   o  f   those 
fetters  that  bind 
men    to    misery 
(such  as  crime, 
bigotry,  war  and 
race  hatred)  and 
-which,    in    turn, 
had     forged 

strong,  radiant  links  with  music  and  the 
other  joys  of  creation.  For  it  was  more 
nearly  true  of  him,  than  of  most  men,  that 
"his  song  was  only  living  aloud;  his 
work,  a  singing  with  his  hand." 

Mr.  Barrows  died  of  pneumonia  on 
April  21  at  the  Presb)^erian  Hospital, 
New  York.  The  illness  came  upon  him 
suddenly  in  the  flood-tide  of  the  year's 
work;  and  his  very  loyalty  to  the  public 
duties  thick  upon  him,  made  him  loath 
to  be  reconciled  and  to  lay  them  down. 
"I  think  it  is  hard  to  die  like  a  saint," 
he  said,  "I  am  content  to  die  without  a 
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Electric  puUes  through  the  Tlewlen  &ir 

Pitched  to  some  distant  tone. 
With  ardent  seal  their  voiceless  message  bear 

Through  the  ethereal  zone, 
And  at  some  tuned,  receptive  point  remote, 

They  find  their  kindred  note. 

Self-poised  on  high  the  towers  of  the  soul 

Some  distant  message  wait. 
Magnetic  pulses  speed  from  pole  to  pole. 

Swift  to  affiliate : 
But  thou,  my  soul,  to  gain  this  wisbed-for  boon. 

Must  keep  thyself  in  tune. 

Love  flashes  in  the  open,  shoreless  sky. 

Pathway  of  God  and  man. 
The  burning  question  and  the  swift  reply. 

Shall  I  the  message  scan  f 
And  shall  I  find  as  these  swift  pulses  dart 

Some  message  for  my  heart  t 


crown,  just  as  a  decent  man."  In  that 
way,  also,  had  he  lived,  simply,  unpre- 
tendingly, just  as  a  decent  man.  Yet  the 
International  Prison  Congress,  when  it 
assembles  in  Washington  in  1910,  will 
meet  without  its  elected  president — the 
first  American  to  be  called  to  the  chair 
of  this  world's  conference.  Delegates, 
speaking  various  tongues  and  standing 
high  in  the  counsels  of  the  great  gov- 
ernments, will  mourn  not  only  a  fel- 
low member  but  a  friend,  as  intimate  and 
personal  to  them  as  to  the  boys  of  an  East 

Side  night 
school  fifty  years 
ago,  who  with- 
out leave  or 
precedent  gave 
"nine  cheers  for 
Barrows"  when 
he  left  their 
class.  And  con- 
victs in  the  great 
prisons  of  East- 
ern fl  u  r  o  p  e  , 
shufHing  Ne- 
groes in  the 
chain  gangs  of 
the  South,  pa- 
rolemen  granted 
a  new  chance  in 
life  by  Austral- 
ian law  he  had 
influenced,  chil- 
dren before  the  new  juvenile  courts  of 
France,  sick  men  in  the  disease-beset  cell- 
blocks  of  our  older  penitentiaries,  young 
offenders  locked  in  with  the  hardened 
rounders  of  obscure  county  jails — all 
these  also  lost  a  friend,  as  surely  as  their 
lot,  and  that  of  their  kind  for  generations 
to  come,  is  bound  to  be  influenced  by  the 
things  he  substantially  advanced. 

Mr.  Barrows's  last  piece  of  self-sacri- 
fice was  for  such  a  one — in  prison — ^to 
be  visited  though  it  were  to  the  ends 
of  the  world.  In  March,  Mrs.  Barrows 
had  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg,  in  behalf 
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of  Madame  Breshkovskv,  one  of  the 
heroic  noblewomen  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lutionary movement,  who,  in  her  seven- 
tieth year,  lies  sick  in  the  fortress  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  **I  should  be  glad 
to  give  my  life  for  Babushka,"  he  said, 
as  his  wife  started  alone  on  this  emergent 
mission  to  Russia,  **and  would  count  it 
well  spent.  I  cannot  go;  I  think  you 
should  go."  The  cables  carried  word  of 
his  sickness  to  Mrs.  Barrows,  but  the 
fastest  steamers  were  unable  to  bring 
the  wife  back  to  her  own. until  after  his 
death.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that 
there  was  communion  between  them — 
such  answering  chords  of  the  spirit  as 
found  expression  in  the  stanzas  on  the 
preceding  page  which  he  had  written, 
half-prophetically  it  would  seem  now, 
when  they  were  last  on  the  ocean  to- 
gether- 
Separated  at  death,  in  life,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barrows  have  been  so  truly  at  one, 
that  a  review,  however  brief,  of  the  work 
of  either  must  have  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  joint  biography.  Their  col- 
laboration on  a  volume  of  reminiscences 
is  one  of  the  plans  whose  fulfillment  his 
death  came  to  prevent.  This  sharing  of 
life  work  together  was  the  more  remark- 
able because  of  the  great  variety  of  ex- 
perience which  he,  as  few  men,  got  out 
of  his  generation.  Here  was  a  man  who 
campaigned  in  the  Indian  country,  and 
was  a  peace  advocate ;  who  dug  up  Greek 
temples  and  pulled  down  old  jails;  who 
as  a  linguist  mastered  the  harshest  con- 
sonants of  the  nations,  and  as  a  sweet 
singer  sang  oratorios,  and  wrote  ballads ; 
here  was  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
preacher,  editor,  stenographer,  penologist, 
parliamentary  leader,  poet  and  humani- 
tarian. 

Mr.  Barrows  w^as  born  May  26,  i84t;, 
on  the  lower  East  Side,  New  York.  He 
was  a  child  when  his  father  died  after  a 
protracted  sickness.  The  first  years  were 
of  utter  poverty.  His  mother  made  a  liv- 
ing for  herself  and  her  four  children 
by  making  shoe-blacking  after  an  old 
English  recipe.  At  eight  years  he  went 
to  work  as  an  office  boy  in  the  printing 
press  works  of  R.  Hoe  and  Company.  He 
worked  ten  hours  a  day ;  his  wages  were 
a  dollar  a  week;  Sundays  he  listened 
through  three  heavy  sermons;  evenings 


he  went  to  night  classes;  and  one  year 
his  employer  let  his  wages  go  on  while 
the  boy  attended  day  school.  Colonel 
Hoe  was  a  friend  of  Morse,  the  inventor 
of  the  telegraph,  and  the  first  private  wire 
in  the  world  was  strung  to  his  factory. 
Twelve-year-old  Samuel  Barrows  oper- 
ated it.  The  boy  also  studied  short- 
hand, and  throughout  his  life  was  an  ex- 
pert stenographer.^  During  the  war  he 
attempted  to  enlist  in  the  navy  but  was 
thrown  out  on  account  of  health;  and  to 
retrieve  the  drains  in  strength  which 
overwork  since  childhood  had  made  upon 
him,  he  took  a  position  as  secretary  with 
Dr.  Jackson  of  the  Dansville  Sanitarium. 
It  was  there  that  he  met  Isabel  Hayes 
Chapin  who  was  equipping  herself  as  a 
medical  missionary  to  return  to  India, 
whither  she  had  gone  as  a  bride  T)f  eight- 
een and  where  her  husband  had  died. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows  were  married 
June  28,  1867.  They  were  twenty-two; 
they  had  no  money;  but  they  were  rich 
in  purpose,  and  with  rare  courage  and 
mutual  helpfulness  set  about  a  larger 
preparation  for  the  work  of  life. 

While  Mrs.  Barrows  completed  her 
medical  studies — those  were  the  davs 
when  women  students  were  pelted  and 
ridiculed — Mr.  Barrows  served  as  a  re- 
porter on  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
for  a  summer  as  city  editor  on  the  New 
York  World,  then  a  religious  daily.  In 
1868  he  was  appointed  stenographic  sec- 
retary to  William  H.  Seward  and  re- 
mained in  the  Department  of  State  until 
1874.  At  one  time  he  fell  ill  with  typhoid 
and  Mrs.  Barrows  took  his  post,  the  first 
woman  employed  in  the  department. 
During  this  period,  she  completed  her 
medical  studies  by  a  year  at  Vienna, 
specializing  in  the  eye.  Returning  to 
this  country  she  opened  an  office  in 
Washington,  the  first  oculist  at  the  na- 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows  accomplished  Jointly 
what  had  never  been  done  Defore — the  first  ver- 
batim report  of  one  of  Phillips  Brooks's  rapid 
sermons.  Mrs.  Barrows  has  translated  mentally 
addressee  in  German  by  Carl  Schnrz  and  taken 
them  down  in  English  while  in  process  of  de- 
livery. For  twenty  years  she  was  official  reporter 
and  editor  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  has 
served  various  international  conventions  in  similar 
capacity,  inscribing  her  notes  in  whatever  lan- 
guage was  spoken.  Post  cards  marked  with  pot 
hooks  by  husband  or  wife  carried  more  Intelligence 
to  the  other  than  long  letters  between  less  gifted 
correspondents. 
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tional  capital.    She  taught  also  in  How- 
ard Medical  School. 

Mr.  Barrows  had  studied  out  of  hours 
at     Columbian    University    (exchanging 
shorthand    for   Latin   and   Greek)    and 
was   now  enabled  to  complete  his  own 
professional  education.  He  entered  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  and  graduated  in 
1874    (B.  D.).     Those   were   the   years 
when  Agassiz  was  delivering  his  famous 
lectures  in  natural  science  at  Cambridge, 
and  every  Sunday  the  New  York  Tribune 
reported  them  at  a  page  in  length.    The 
work  was  done  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
row^s,  and  their  reports  were  made  up 
l>y  Agassiz  into  a  book. 

During  the  summers  of  1873  and  1874, 
the   divinity   student  was   with   General 
Custer  on   the  Yellowstone  and   in  the 
IV.ack    Hills    as    correspondent    for    the 
Tribune.    His  summers  were  full  of  ad- 
venture: he  was  the  first  to  report  the 
cliscovery  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills,  a 
bullet  struck  a  tree  just  above  his  head, 
and  he  narrowly  escaped  an  ambush  in 
which    his   companion   was   killed.      By 
j?(>od  fortune  he  did  not  set  out  the  next 
season — that  of  the  massacre — but  with 
Mrs.    Barrows  spent  the  year  in   post- 
graduate studies  at  Leipzig.     Returning 
to  this  country,  he  was  made  minister  of 
the  First  Parish,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Four 
>ears    later   he   became   editor   of    The 
Christian    Register,    making    that    Uni- 
tarian  journal  a  national   force   during 
the  decades  of  the  great  church  weeklies. 
In  1897  he  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress,   a  republican  from  a  heavily 
democratic  district  which  had  been  out- 
raged by  a  corrupt  incumbent.    His  first 
success  was  in  securing  from  Congress 
permission  to  send  ships  to  India  loaded 
with  grain  for  the  famine  sufferers;  his 
chief  speech  was  perhaps  one  in  favor  of 
admitting  books  and  works  of  art  free  of 
duty ; — again  that  balance  which  has  been 
p^Mnted  out  as  characteristic  of  the  com- 
pelling interests  in  his  life.     His  con- 
j;:ressional  career  was, short— one  term — 
but  during  that  time  he  was  instrumental 
in    associating  the   American   Congress 
with  the  parliaments  of  the  world.     He 
was  the  first  American  to  join  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  and  ten  years  later 
was  the  active  member  of  the  committee 


in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  meeting  which 
brought  here  representatives  of  the  legis- 
lative assemblies  of  all  civilization. 

Mr.  Barrows's  retirement  from  Wash- 
ington marked  the  maturing  of  his  larger 
work  for  prison  reform.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts 
Prison  Association  and  had  helped  de- 
velop the  probation  system  in  that  state. 
In  1896  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  commissioner  for  the  United 
States  on  the  International  Prison  Com- 
mission, serving  since  then  on  its  execu- 
tive committee  and  representing  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  the  quinquennial  congresses 
in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Budapest.  At  the 
last  congress  he  was  elected  president. 
It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  con- 
gress of  1 910  is  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Barrows  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a  federal  appropriation  of  $20,- 
000  for  this  congress,  and  the  major 
work  of  preparation  has  been  done  by 
him.  With  Mrs.  Barrows  he  had  planned 
a  tour  this  summer  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  to  enlist  their  interest  in 
the  Washington  gathering. 

In  1899  Mr.  Barrows  was  appointed 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Prison  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  and  for  ten  years 
his  influence  for  progress  and  breadth  of 
view  in  penal  legislation  has  been  cumula- 
tive in  both  state  and  nation.  It  has  been 
marked  by  repeated  assaults  on  the  stupid 
blunder  of  capital  punishment,  by  his 
ready  recognition  of  the  juvenile  court 
idea,  his  energetic  attacks  upon  systems 
of  prison  idleness,  and  his  unswerving 
support  of  the  reformatory  movement, 
probation  and  parole.  These  have  been 
linked  with  a  grasp  of  the  technical  side 
of  prison  construction  and  management. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Probation  Commission  of  1905-6,  and  of 
the  present  State  Commission  on  New 
Prisons  which  is  charged  with  the  task 
of  replacing  old,  disease-ridden  Sing  Sing 
with  a  modern  structure.  To  this  end  Mr. 
Barrows  visited  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Finland,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Some  of  the  best  energies 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  devoted, 
against  domineering  political  opposition, 
to  secure  the  embodiment  in  the  new 
institution    of    some    of    the    standards. 
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to  live.  The  Q)mmittee  on  Congestion 
of  Population  in  New  York  city  called 
the  national  congress  with  the  idea  of 
presenting  to  the  American  public  this 
hygienic  and  social  phase  of  city  plan- 
ning. 

A  CITY  PLAN 
FOR  NEW  YORK 

As  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  City 
Planning  Exhibition  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Committee  on  the  Conges- 
tion of  Population  and  the  Municipal 
Art  Society,  an  organization  will  shortly 
be  effected  to  secure  a  city  plan  for  New 
York.  Two  special  conferences  were 
held,  the  first  attended  by  representatives 
of  some  thirty  organizations  ihterested 
in  civic,  social,  economic,  political  and 
artistic  improvement;  and  the  latter  by 
representatives  of  fifty-five  such  organi- 
zations, who  voted  unanimously  in  favor 
of  a  permanent  committee.  This  will 
comprise  a  president  and  five  vice-presi- 
dents, one  from  each  borough,  none  of 
whom  is  yet  chosen.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh 
will  be  executive  secretary  and  George 
B.  Ford  corresponding  secretary.  The 
other  officers  will  be  announced  shortly. 

The  committee  is  to  study  ways  and 
means  of  securing  a  city  commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  which  can 
study  and  advise  and  have  power  to  act 
in  all  matters  relative  to  a  definite  city 
plan  for  New  York.  This  body  differs 
from  previous  city  improvement  commis- 
sions in  that  it  will  pay  special  attention 
to  the  hygienic  and  social  sides  of  the 
question.  When  the  committee  has  de- 
cided on  a  plan  of  action,  it  is  to  report 
to  the  general  conference. 

In  the  formation  of  the  committee, 
the  city  planning  exhibit  as  held  at  the 
Twenty-second  Regiment  Armory,  has 
definitely  accomplished  the  object  for 
which  it  was  intended, — that  is,  to  put 
the  study  of  city  planning  on  a  definite 
and  permanent  basis. 

CONFERENCE  ON 
STATUS  OF  NEORO 

A  significant  National  Conference  on 
the  Status  of  the  American  Negro  will  be 
held  in  New  York  on  May  31  and  June 


I.  The  morning  and  evening  sessions  on 
the  first  day  will  be  open  to  the  public 
The  subject  of  the  first  meeting  will  be 
Race  Prejudice  Viewed  from  a  Scien- 
tific Standpoint,  with  William  H.  Ward 
presiding,  and  papers  by  Prof.  Livings- 
ton Farrand  of  Columbia  and  Prof.  Burt 
G.  Wilder  of  Cornell,  and  discussion 
opened  by  Prof.  John  Dewey.  The  sec- 
ond session  will  be  a  public  meeting  at 
Cooper  Union,  with  Judge  Wendell  P. 
Stafford  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  chair,  and  ad- 
dresses by  the  Rev.  Jcnkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
Clarence  Darrow,  Prof.  John  Spencer 
Bassett,  Rev.  J.  Milton  Waldron  and 
Prof.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  The  other  ses- 
sions, which  are  not  open  to  the  public, 
have  as  their  subjects,  The  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Status  of  the  Negro,  Industrial  and 
Educational  Status,  The  Negro  and  the 
Nation.  Among  the  speakers  announced 
are  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Edwin  D. 
Meade,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Walters, 
Mrs.  Celia  Parker  Wooley,  Leslie  Pinck- 
ney  Hill,  Mrs.  Ida  Wells  Bamett,  Wil- 
liam A.  Sinclair,  Dr.  William  Bulkley, 
Joseph  C.  Manning  and  Ray  Stannard 
Baker. 

The  conference,  it  is  expected,  will 
tackle  its  ticklish  subject  with*  the  well- 
informed  breadth  of  view  exemplified  by 
a  timely  article  in  the  May  World's  Work 
by  Professor  DuBois  on  Georgia  Ne- 
groes and  Their  Fifty  Millions  of  Sav- 
ings. In  spite  of  bank  failures  and  de- 
falcations and  every  possible  discourage- 
ment, the  Georgia  blacks  have  saved 
money  and  bought  land.  Emancipation, 
in  1863,  "spelled  poverty,  complete  and 
dire  poverty,  to  the  black  man  who  for 
the  first  time  was  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources." The  state  helped  a  little  at 
first,  providing  work  and  some  cheap 
land,  but  soon  gave  it  up,  leaving  the 
Negro  to  fight  his  way.  In  forty-four 
years  he  gained  and  held  property  as- 
sessed at  twenty-five  million  dollars, 
probably  worth  twice  as  much  at  mar- 
ket rates.  Negroes  own  one-twenty- 
fourth  of  the  soil  of  the  state,  and  one- 
twentieth  of  the  cultivated  land — a  total 
of  1,420,888  acres,  or  2,220  square 
miles — more  than  the  whole  state  of  Del- 
aware.    The  number  of  landholders  is 
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increasing,  the  value  of  their  farms  ris- 
ing, more  live  stock  and  better  tools  are 
used — the  Negro  farmer  is  coming  up  in 
spite  of  everything.  Other  industrial 
classes  are  considered  and  out  of  it  all 
Professor  DuBois  concludes  that  "these 
figures  are  absolute  proof  of  nothing, 
but  they  are  certainly  hopeful.  If  they 
teach  anything,  they  teach  that  the  tend- 
ency to  save,  here  manifest,  should  be 
encouraged.  It  is  not  being  encouraged 
today.  .  .  ,  What  the  Negro  needs 
and  what  the  South  needs  are  postal  sav- 
ings banks." 

RESULTS  OF 
A     DRY    YEAR 

For  a  year  now  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
been  without  a  saloon.  It  is  the  first 
city  of  more  than  100,000  population  to 
vote  no-license  twice  in  succession  and 
the  first  to  apply  local  option  on  such  a 
scale.  Cities  larger  than  Worcester  are 
*'dry,"  but  under  a  state  prohibition  law. 
Other  cities  have  been  without  saloons 
for  a  longer  period,  notably  Cambridge 
with  a  record  of  twenty- two  liquorless 
years,   but   conditions   have   been    quite 


different.  Worcester  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  large  local  option  territory;  Cam- 
bridge conveniently  near  the  saloons  of 
Boston. 

The  Massachusetts  No- Li  cense  League 
has  issued  a  summary  of  the  past  year  in 
Worcester.  Arrests  have  greatly  de- 
clined^— for  drunkenness  from  3,924  to 
1,843;  ^^^  assault  and  battery  from  382 
to  263 ;  for  larceny  from  343  to  255 ; 
for  neglect  and  non-support  from  112  to 
87;  for  disturbing  the  peace  from  210  to 
109.  Patients  in  the  alcoholic  ward  at 
the  city  hospital  decreased  from  274  to 
144,  and  deaths  from  alcoholism  from 
30  to  6.  The  report  points  out  that  the 
city's  total  deaths  from  all  causes  were 
2,56c  as  against  2,120  the  year  before, 
"which  may  be  a  mere  coincidence." 

A  special  squad  of  eight  police,  has 
watched  over  illegal  sale  of  intoxicants. 
381  arrests  were  made,  and  346  brought 
to  trial.  Of  these,  51  were  discharged, 
241  convicted,  and  some  cases  are  pend- 
ing. 29  have  served  jail  sentences.  2,625 
search  warrants  were  issued  during  the 
year  and  some  places  raided  a  dozen 
times  to  secure  sufficient  evidence. 
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And  on  tbe  west  bj  N>w  York.     Tbe  capital  la  BMton  o 
"Maswcbnwtts  hiu  20  dtita  and  261  towns  no-lleeni 
of  8  cltt«a  and  14  towo*  bj  a  majorltr  vote  of  40,lj; 
bM  talooD*,  bat  Worcestrr  la  tht  laccn  dty  citj  In  II 
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dependent,  his  writings  showing  both  a 
constructive  earnestness  and  an  inimita- 
ble humor.  This  last  year  he  prepared  a 
series  of  articles  for  The  Ou4look  on  the 
temperance  movement  and  became  a  for- 
midable figure  in  the  new  discussion  of 
the  liquor  question.  His  readiness  to 
assume  emergent  tasks  in  addition 
to  his  seren-e  mastery  of  routine  re- 
sponsibilities was  illustrated  in  the  win- 
ter of  1907-8,  when  he  acted  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Russian  Famine  Relief 
Committee,  which  collected  over  $50,000 
in  this  country. 

A  hundred  stories  could  be  told  of  the 
approachableness  and  ineffable  sympathy 
of  the  man.  "You  need  not  be  afraid  to 
disturb  me  by  writing  upon  this  subject", 
was  his  answer  to  a  letter  from  an  un- 
known questioner.  "I  am  always  deeply 
interested  in  having  something  done." 
He  taught  a  new  play  at  jack-stones  to 
the  newsboys  at  the  corner  where  he  took 
the  car.  Later,  one  of  them  nudged  a 
playfellow,  as  Mr.  Barrows  passed  on  the 
street.  "There  he  goes,"  he  overheard, 
"there's  the  feller  that  introduced 
'skunks'  into  Dorchester."  But  neither 
his  ever-present  sympathy,  nor  his  pa- 
tient reluctance  to  retort  in  the  face 
of  opposition  or  attack,  nor  the 
glamor  of  philosophy  which  shone  in 
his  face,  was  cloak  for  inaction.  He 
was  the  fastest  horseman  in  his  Massa- 
chusetts regiment.  As  a  youth,  in  the 
days  of  the  draft  riots,  he  stamped  out 
the  firebrands  which  a  mob  had  thrown 
into  a  store  they  were  about  to  loot.  As 
a  reporter,  he  made  some  of  the  famous 
"beats"  of  his  dav — one,  a  great  wreck 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  another,  a 
New  Jersey  hanging.  The  execution 
was  delayed  until  a  late  hour  and,  when 
the  correspondents  posted  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  they  found  it  closed.  Bar- 
rows connected  the  wire  which  had  been 
cut  off  and  sent  his  message  in  with  his 
own  hands — the  only  one  to  reach  New 
York  in  time  for  press. 

A  member  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  in  Boston,  he  became  a  member 
and  director  of  the  Oratorio  Society  in 
New  York.  He  learned  the  piano  at 
fifty,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
practicing  two  hours  a  day  on  the  organ 


at  St.  George's.  He  composed  the  words 
and  music  of  many  hymns,  the  harmony 
of  an  organ  prelude,  the  lively  music  of 
such  fancies  as  The  Echo  Queen,  and  The 
Beacon  Street  Tramp,  a  Panethnicphilan- 
thropometric  Play,  which  he  wrote  and 
took  part  in  with  much  gaiety.  He  spoke 
French,  German  and  Modern  Greek,  read 
Dutch  and  Italian  and  was  learning  Span- 
ish for  his  South  American  trip.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  American  commissioner  in 
Hungarian  was  a  feature  of  the  great 
Budapest  Prison  Congress. 

It   was   the   life   and   culture   of    the 
Greeks  which  laid  closest  hold  upon  his 
hours  of  leisure  and  which  has  had  ar- 
tistic sequence  in  the  work  of  his  daug'h- 
ter,  Mabel  Hay  Barrows  Mussey,  in  re- 
viving the  Greek  drama.      Mr.  Barrows 
spent  a  year  in  Greece  with  Dorpfeld,  the 
famous  German  archaeologist,   and   was 
with  him  when  he  dug  up  the  Homeric 
city  of  Troy.     He  was  the  author  of  The 
Isles  and   Shrines  of  Greece.       Homer 
was  his  heart's  love,  and  at  his  summer 
home  on  Lake  Memphremagog  in  lower 
Quebec,  the  first  two  hours  after  sun- 
rise were  given  over  to  reading  the  new 
meaning  of  a  student  of  peoples  into  the 
ancient  lines.     It  was  there  in  this  camp 
started  by  the   Shaybacks,   as  the  Bar- 
rows had  called   themselves  when  they 
first    explored    the    region    thirty-three 
years  before,  at  Cedar  Lodge,  and  Cabin 
June,  and  Birchbay,  that  the  marvellous 
family  life  of  this  American  household 
found  its  amplest  expression.    Hoe,  Sew- 
ard, Agassiz,  Phillips  Brooks,  Dorpfeld, 
Custer, — those  were  various  men  to  mark 
a   man's   life   intimately,   and   they   but 
stand    for    a    hundred    other    men    of 
world-fame  who   counted  hirn    as   their 
friend;     but     here     about     their     open 
fires  —  and    this    is    of    greater    mean- 
ing—  "Uncle    June"    and    "Aunt    Isa- 
bel" have  been  in  a  very  real  sense  fos- 
ter parents  to  a  company  of  children  of 
the  world,  knowing  no  race,  or  creed,  or 
color  as  not  of  kin.    Here  was  an  every- 
day embodiment  of  that  universal  sym- 
pathy,  gentle,    resistless,   which   marked 
his    play,    and    work,    and    preaching— 
which  made  fratemalism  the  great  tenet 
of  his   democracy    and    made    the    un- 
crowned decent  living  of  this  man  at  once 
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a,  harmony  and  a  social  force.  Here  was 
a  man  who  fraternized  in  a  full-blooded 
sense  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  the 
famine-lean  peasants  of  the  Volga  prov- 
inces, with  the  prisoner  of  the  meanest 


jail,  with  the  masters  of  music  and  art 
and  government,  with  the  God  of  the 
mountain  peaks  of  his  northern  lake — 
"Nor  time  nor  space  nor  deep  nor  high" 
could  keep  his  own  away  from  him. 


THE  CITY  PLAN  EXHIBITION 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON 

ROCHESTER 


Less  than  a  month  ago  the  remams  of 
^Xlajor  L'Enfant,  the  planner  of  Wash- 
ington, removed  from  their  former  mod- 
est resting  place,  were  laid  with  honor 
and  pomp  in  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Arlington ;  in  the  first  week,  in  May,  in 
the  presence  of  the  president  and  his  cabi- 
net and  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  was  unveiled  ,in  Washing- 
ton a  statue  in  honor  of  ^Boss"  Shep- 
herd, who,  as  the  Haussmann  of  the 
capital,  carried  out  the  plans  of  which 
L'Enfant  dreamed;  on  the  day  that  the 
monmnent  was  unveiled,  there  opened  in 
New  York  the  first  City  Planning  Exhi- 
bition ever  held  in  the  United  States ;  and 
a  week  after  its  close,  President  Taft 
was  to  make  the  opening  address  at  a 
national  conference  of  city  planners. 

It  is  evident  that  a  new  and  powerful 
municipal  movement  has  fired  the  popu- 
lar imagination.  In  that  search  for 
causes,  which  has  as  its  object  preventive 
as  distinguished  from  remedial  meastires 
for  the  bettering  of  social  conditions,  the 
thought  of  the  day  is  getting  back  to  the 
city  plan  as  fundamental.  As  a  focus 
upon  which  had  been  converged,  from 
many  cities  and  many  lands,  various  ex- 
pressions and  manifestations  of  this 
thought,  the  City  Planning  Exhibition  in 
New  York  invited  consideration.  It  is 
not  the  habit  of  Americans  to  take  con- 
clusions for  granted.  We  believe,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  our  social  and  economic 
problems  are  a  little  different  from  any 
other  people's  and  we  like  to  work  out 
our  own  solutions.  For  this  reason,  while 
the  exhibition  carried  the  definite  mes- 
sage that  "every  city  needs  a  plan,"  its 
general  character  was  tentative.  It  was 
a  visible  and  sincere  seeking  for  the  truth 
that  made  it  doubly  interesting. 


As  is  now  well  known,  the  exhibition, 
arranged  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population 
and  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  was 
held  in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment 
Armory.  Its  value  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  generous  co-operation  of  city  offi- 
cials and  departments.  To  New  Yorkers 
there  was  probably  never  given  before 
so  good  a  chance  intelligently  "to  know 
their  city"  as  was  afforded  by  this  exhi- 
bition. As  the  chairman  of  the  Munici- 
pal Art  Society's  committee  said,  the 
show  constituted  a  strong  plea  for  a 
permanent  municipal  exhibition. 

As  one  entered  the  great  hall,  vast, 
barnlike  and  gloomy,  there  was  little 
that  was  immediately  attractive.  A  huge 
ornamental  light,  the  first  object  to  catch 
the  eye,  was  in  its  way  symbolical.  Only 
as  one  got  into  the  spirit  of  the  show, 
seeking,  and  beginning  to  see,  the  light, 
did  it  prove  really  attractive.  This  would 
be  one's  first  criticism:  Devoted  to  city 
planning,  the  exhibition  itself  was  poorly 
planned,  needlessly  ineffective,  with  no 
definite  point  where  one  should  begin.  In 
fact,  the  best  point  at  which  to  begin  was 
to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right.  Be- 
hind -the  light,  on  a  partition  that  faced 
the  entrance,  there  were  hung  pictures 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Society's  gifts  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  These  photo- 
graphs of  mural  decorations,  in  which 
were  depicted  the  civic  virtues  and  the 
fathers  of  the  nation  planning  for  its 
progress,  were  also,  one  could  fancy,  al- 
legorical. The  exhibition  that  stretched 
away  behind  them  stood  for  just  such 
things. 

Back  of  this  partition  ran  four  long 
aisles.  The  second,  numbering  from  the 
north,  contained  the  exhibits  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Congestion  of  Population,  and 
this  was  the  keynote  to  the  exhibits  in 
the   four  aisles.     For  example,  in  the 
aisle  to  the  north,  given  up  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  to  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  and  to  some  rather  mislaid 
but  exceptionally  interesting  and  valuable 
social  maps  of  Jersey  City,  a  very  strik- 
ing exhibit  was  a  card  with  these  words : 
"No  plan  for  the  city;  poor  light  for  the 
schools.    Shall  we  have  windows  or  eye- 
glasses ?"    That  was  a  terse  summing  up 
and  thrusting  of  the  question  on  the  ob- 
server that,  exemplified  with  like  direct* 
ness  and  force  again  and  again  through- 
out the  exhibit,  proved  one  of  its  most 
valuable  features.    For  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered in  this  connection  that  the  purpose 
of  such  an  exhibition  is  not  simply  to 
entertain  men,  but  to  make  them  think. 
With  the  second  aisle,  that  devoted  to 
the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Popula- 
tion itself,  one  was  in  the  very  thick  of 
the  problem,  for  here  were  exhibits  de- 
picting the  land  system  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can city.     And  this  is  fundamental.     A 
mistake,  perhaps,  was  to  tell  the  observer 
so  at  the  start.    If  he  could  have  reached 
the  conclusion  himself,  as  he  almost  sure- 
ly would  have  done  from  the  exhibits, 
the  effect  would  have  been  stronger.    As 
it  was,  in  turning  into  the  aisle  two  cards 
with  large  letters  at  once  caught  the  eye. 
One  bore  the  words :  "Taxation  Is  Dem- 
ocracy's Most  Effective  Method  of  Se- 
curing Social  Justice;"  the  other,  "If  the 
City  Secured  by  Taxation  a  Large  Part 
of  the  Increase  in  Land  Values,  Conges- 
tion Would  Lose  Most  of  Its  Charm." 
These  immediately  put  the  average  man 
on  the  defensive.    He  feared  he  was  get- 
ting into  something  socialistic,  and,' quite 
possibly  having  some  interest  in  land  and 
certainly   in   taxes,   was   on   his   guard. 
It  was  less  easy  after  that  to  convince 
him.     Now,  there  were  not  very  many 
things  about  the  exhibition  as  a  whole 
to  criticize,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  things  that  should  be  criticized  were 
mainly  at  the  beginning.     The  entrance 
to  the  hall  was  not  inviting,  and  if  one 
were  so  lucky  as  to  begin  his  study  of 
the  exhibits  at  the  right  place,  the  open- 
ing impression  was  not  propitious.  These 
faults,  however,  were  almost  superficial 


and  could  be  easily  corrected  another 
time-  After  the  start,  the  exhibits  got 
hold  of  one  witK  an  intense  interest  that 
gripped  and  convinced ;  and  no  one  after 
careful  study  of  them  could  leave  the 
hall  without  a  clearer  and  larger  vision 
of  the  subject,  and  a  greater  interest  in 
it  than  he  had  had  before.  And  to  give 
these  was  exactly  the  exhibition's  pur- 
pose. 

The  third  of  the  four  aisles  directly 
opposite  the  entrance  was  devoted  to  ex- 
hibits depicting  industrial  conditions. 
There  were  the  usual  photographs  show- 
ing pleasant  factory  surroundings  at  the 
National  Cash  Register  plant  in  Dajrton, 
at  the  Draper  Company  plant  in  Hope- 
dale,  Mass.,  at  the  Shredded  Wheat  fac- 
tory at  Niagara  Falls,  the  General  Elec- 
tiic  works  in  Schenectady  and  the  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Company's  plant  in 
Wilmerding.  Then  came  charts  show- 
ing the  distribution  of.  workers  in  the 
various  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York 
and  their  terrible  crowding  in  lower 
Manhattan.  This  revealed  tiie  two  rea- 
sons most  largely  operative  to  be  "acces- 
sibility to  the  New  York  market"  and 
"large  supply  of  labor."  A  large  map 
of  "the  most  congested  district  in  the 
world"  (New  York,  east  of  Broadway 
from  Houston  street  south  to  South  and 
Pearl  streets)  showed  every  house  in 
which,  according  to  official  records,  home 
work  is  carried  on.  Alongside  of  it,  a 
map  of  the  same  district  showed  the 
houses  in  which  the  presence  of  infec- 
tious diseases  had  been  reported.  Then 
came  a  black-bordered  sign  with  these 
words : 


Without  Town  Planning 

Similar  Conditions 

Will  Be  Produced  in 

All  Industrial  Cities. 


Across  the  aisle,  charts  and  photo- 
graphs showed  living  conditions,  and  one 
realized  that  one  was  at  the  heart  of  a 
great  problem. 

Room-crowding,  not  only  in  houses, 
but  in  offices,  was  shown,  and  then  a 
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chart  revealed  that  if  Manhattan  below 
Chambers  street  were  devoted  to  office 
buildings  of  the   height  of   twenty-five 
stories,  it  would  take  196.8  years  for  the 
buildings  to  be  filled,  assuming  that  the 
average  demand  would  be  accommoda- 
tions for  4,500  persons  a  year,  which  is 
400  more  persons  a  year  than  were  of- 
fered accommodations  from  1902  to  1907. 
A  card  bore  the  significant  and  withering 
statement,  "Most  civilized  cities  of  the 
world  have  a  limit  to  the  height  of  build- 
ings/'   This  little  group  of  exhibits  was 
interesting  as  typical  of  a  few,  scattered 
here  and  there,  which,  while  impressive, 
seemed  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  care- 
fully thought  out.     Apparently,  a  pur- 
pose of  the  quoted  statistics  was  to  con- 
vince the  owner  of  property  not  directly 
in  the   skyscraper   district  that  without 
height  limitation  it  would  be  a  long  and 
weary  wait  before  his  property  had  a  sky- 
scraper value,  and  then  to  convince  the 
general  public  that  there  was  no  conges- 
tion-creating peril  involved  in  a  reason- 
able  height   limitation,   even  for  lower 
New  York.    But  placed  just  where  they 
were,  directly  following  the  exhibits  of 
room-crowding,  these  statistics  also  sug- 
gested rather  obviously  a  remedy  for  the 
latter.     Could  these  exhibits  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  representation  of  the 
probable  traffic  conditions,  should  such 
building   as   imagined   take   place,   they 
would  have   carried  more   emphatically 
the  message  they  were  intended  to  carry 
and  would  not  have  suggested  the  other 
thought.     In  short,  here  was  a  good  ex- 
hibit that  lost  effectiveness  through  lack 
of  sufficient  consideration  and  unfortun- 
ate placing.    But  there  were  surprisingly 
few  such  instances. 

The  fourth  aisle  was  devoted  to  the 
Brooklyn  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  —  significant  of  the  wide 
reach  of  city  planning  interests.  A  card 
headed,  "Needed  to  Prevent  Tuberculo- 
sis," had  the  following  items  and  quer- 
ries:  "Fresh  Air,  Can  you  get  it  with 
a  density  of  500  to  the  acre?    Rest,  Is 

the  hubbub  of conducive  to  rest  ? 

Good  Food,  If  the  rent  to  maintain  a  de- 
cent standard  takes  from  25  per  cent  to 
35  per  cent  of  the  family  income,  does 
not  this,"  etc.     Here  in  a  nutshell  was 


the  whole  argument.  If  one  had  doubts 
as  to  the  answers  to  the  queries,  the  ex-^ 
hibits  that  followed  at  once  dispelled 
them.  Half  way  down  their  length,  the 
two  middle  aisles  were  devoted  for  the 
rest  of  their  extent  to  the  exhibits  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  These  are  too- 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine to  need  description.  They  had  here,, 
however,  a  new  force,  for  now  at  least 
they  plainly  applied  not  to  Pittsburgh 
alone.  Supplementing  the  exhibits  for 
New  York,  they  startled  one  into  appre- 
ciation of  what  degree  of  human  wretch- 
edness the  growth  of  an  industrial  city 
may  create  if  that  growth  be  undirected,, 
unguided  by  foresight  and  comprehensive 
outlook. 

Turning  back  now  to  the  beginning  of 
the  second  of  the  aisles  opposite  the  en- 
trance, and  sufficiently  aroused  to  wish 
for  remedies,  one  examined  the  land  sys- 
tem exhibits  of  the  congestion  committee 
in  more  chastened  and  receptive  mood. 
But  it  was  so  well  to  take  the  aisles  in 
the  order  named,  to  secure  this  effective- 
ness of  appeal,  that  it  had  been  well  if 
the  order  had  been  made  inevitable. 
Merely  a  conspicuous  numbering  of  the 
aisles  would  have  helped  to  this  result. 
The  exhibits  here  were  made  up  entirely 
of  charts  and  diagrams.  A  large  green 
square  representing  the  840  acres  of  Cen- 
tral Park  was  contrasted  with  a  square 
of  just  one-eighty- fourth  the  size.  The 
latter  represented  the  ten  acres  distrib- 
uted among  three  small  East  Side  parks 
in  New  York  which,  purchased  between 
1895  ^"^  IQ^S*  had  cost  the  city  almost 
exactly  the  same  price  as  had  the  whole 
of  Central  Park,  bought  fifty  years  ago. 
A  card  adjoining  said:  "In  the  Bronx 
the  city  will  ultimately  need  at  least  3,000- 
acres.  Assessed  land  values  in  the  Bronx 
increased  from  1907  to  1908  12.4  per 
cent.  Will  the  city  wait  till  the  land  is 
double  the  1907  value  before  developing 
'foresight'?"  The  next  card  noted  that 
values  in  the  borough  of  Richmond  in 
the  same  year  had  increased  32.6  per 
cent.  The  same  comment  was  too  perti- 
nent to  require  a  repetition.  And  then, 
with  great  cleverness,  came  illustrations- 
uf  the  way  in  which  England  deals  with 
like  problems.     The  opening  of  the  new 
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Ihoroughfare,  Kingsway  and  Aldwich, 
from  Holborn  to  the  Strand,  in  London, 
was  taken  as  an  illustration.  The  city 
ijought  twenty-eight  acres.  It  used  12^4 
acres  in  the  new  streets,  and  the  sale  oi 
the  balance  is  expected  to  pay  for  the 
whole  improvement,  costly  as  it  was. 
New  York  at  the  same  time  was  expend- 
ing $8,500,000  for  Delancey  street  im- 
provements, with  no  recoupment.  After 
these  strikingly  depicted  contrasts,  came 
maps  showing  the  enormous  tracts  of  in- 
side, and  especially  of  outside,  land  which 
have  been  acquired  by  German  cities  and 
by  means  of  which  speculation  has  been 
<:urbed.  Across  the  aisle  hung  conspicu- 
ously this  sign : 


It  Is  Not  a  City's 
Chief  End  to  Be  ''Stung''  by 
Its  Citizens  and  to  Enjoy 
It    Forever. 
But  It  Is  a  City's  Chief  End 
to  Provide  the  Best  and 
Most    Healthful    Condi- 
tions for  All  Its  Citizens, 
and  to  Do  This 
It  Must  Have 
A  Town  Plan  for  the  Whole 
City  and  an   Efficient 
Administration. 


This  seemed  to  sum  up  the  teaching 
of  the  four  aisles  that  led  east  from  the 
entrance. 

At  right  angles  to  these  exhibits,  and 
stretching  across  the  end  of  the  hall, 
were  exhibits  of  city  planning  in  foreign 
and  American  cities.  The  foreign  cities 
•came  first.  Very  interesting  was  the 
statement  regarding  the  plans  for  the 
enlargement  of  Berlin.  These  contem- 
plate the  addition  of  an  area  of  478,340 
acres  and  a  population  of  about  1,541,- 
■000.  The  plans  deal  with:  First,  traf- 
fic, in  main  and  secondary  highways  and 
making  provision  for  horse,  bicycle  and 
automobile  conveyance;  second,  district- 
ing of  the  city,  by  which  there  are  created 
distinct  industrial,  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial and  residential  sections;  third, 
parks   and    public    reservations;    fourth. 


sites  for  public  and  even  for  semi-public 
buildings.    Other  maps,  photographs  and 
charts  here  showed  conditions  and  pro- 
jects of  many  German  cities.    The  next 
aisle  east  was  given  up  to  the  exhibii? 
of  housing  conditions  abroad  prepared  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey.     Good  and  baJ 
New    York    tenement   conditions    were 
shown  in  an  adjacent  section  of  the  hall. 
In  the  next  aisle  the  exhibits  were  main- 
ly from  England  and  Scotland — though 
for  some  reason  the  Philippines  got  into 
this  group.    A  very  large  and  interesting 
map  of  Glasgow  gave  not  only  the  data 
usual  in  a  city  map,  but  showed  what 
new  streets  have  been  developed  by  wid- 
ening,   straightening,    cutting    through, 
etc. ;  what  tenements  and  other  buildings 
belong  to  the  municipality;  what  land  it 
holds  still  undeveloped — ^and  these  tracts, 
it  was  interesting  to  note,  lie  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  on  every  side.     The 
exhibits  in  these  aisles  must  have  sur- 
prised all   who  have  not  given  special 
study  to  the  subject  by  their  revelation 
of  the  great  lengths  to  which  city  plan- 
ning, radical  town  improvement  and  the 
municipal  ownership  of  land  have  been 
carried  across  the  sea. 

In  the  department  devoted  to  city  plan- 
ning in  American  cities,  plans  and  draw- 
ings were  shown  for  proposed  improve- 
ments for  many  cities  from  Honolulu  to 
Boston.  New  York  had  a  special  aisle 
to  itself,  in  which  were  shown  the  plans 
of  the  City  Improvement  Commission 
and  many  interesting  maps  and  photo- 
graphs from  the  Department  of  Docks 
and  Ferries  showing  waterfront  condi- 
tions and  developments.  Proposed  sohi- 
tions  of  traffic  problems — ^passenger  and 
freight — were  shown,  and  a  chart  of  spe- 
cial interest,  in  view  of  what  had  gone 
before,  was  entitled,  "Bronx  Planning." 
This  showed  seven  avenues  that  just  miss 
connection,  "no  vistas,  no  well-shaped 
open  spaces,  no  sightly  places  for  public 
buildings — a  natural  civic  center  in  which 
every  opportunity  is  lost."  A  million- 
dollar  cotirt  house  is  being  erected  there 
on  a  site  that  appears  to  the  maker  of 
the  map  to  n«ed  no  other  condemnation 
and  anathema  than  its  accurate  depiction. 
Some  very  striking  maps  and  charts  in 
this  section,  furnished  by  the  Civic 
League  of  the  Bronx,  illustrated  the  ad- 
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vance  of  the  high  tenement  into  that 
borough.  By  this  time  in  his  study  of 
the  exhibition,  no  loyal  New  Yorker,  or, 
indeed,  American,  could  leave  the  hall 
with  a  smug  and  comfortable  feeling  as 
to  the  future  of  urban  life  under  the  con- 
ditions now  usual. 

Then  came  an  aisle  devoted  to  subway 
and  sewage  matters.  An  exhibit  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  here  was  the  great  map 
of  New  York  prepared  by  the  bureau  of 
franchises  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. This  showed  railroads,  street 
railways  and  subways,  time  distances 
from  the  City  Hall,  the  distribution  of 
population  and  comparative  land  values 
— improvements  not  being  taken  into  ac- 
count. Vast  areas  in  Queens  and  the 
Bronx  were  colored  to  show  a  value 
vaguely  stated  as  "under  $50  a  front 
foot"  for  lots  of  standard  size.  In  other 
parts  of  the  city  the  colors  indicated  a 
value  exceeding  $12,000  a  front  foot. 
Inevitably  one's  mind  went  back  to  the 
charts  and  legends  in  the  congestion  com- 
mittee's exhibit. 

The  exhibits  in  the  last  aisle  east, 
which  very  likely  many  persons  missed, 
were  among  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting in  the  whole  show.  These  were 
the  rapid  transit  exhibits  prepared  by  the 
City  Club,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
method  the  club  proposes  for  financing 
the  needed  new  roads.  Briefly  stated,  the 
idea  is  this:  When  a  line  is  to  be  built, 
two  time-zone  maps  of  the  district  to  be 
served  should  be  prepared.  One  would 
show  the  present  time  consumed  in  reach- 
ing from  a  central  point,  as  the  City 
Hall,  every  place  in  the  district;  the 
other,  the  time  that  would  be  needed 
when  the  road  is  in  operation.  Then 
each  owner  of  property  in  the  district 
should  be  assessed  for  the  new  road  in 
proportion  to  the  saving  of  time  it  will 
effect  in  reaching  his  property,  the 
amount  being  reduced  as  the  total  time 
increases.  Qiarts  showing  the  jump  in 
real  estate  value  when  transit  facilities 
are  provided  were  the  scheme's  justifica- 
tion. 

The  remaining  half  of  the  hall — that 
is,  the  south  and  west  sides — were  main- 
ly given  up  to  those  ornamental  aspects 
of  city  development  in  which  the  Muni- 
cipal Art  Society  feels  a  special  interest. 


ExceptionaHy  large  and  valuable  were 
the  exhibits  in  this  department  of  street 
lighting  apparatus  and  of  school  room 
decoration.  These,  with  the  drawings  and 
photographs  of  parks  and  gardens,  of 
public  buildings  of  all  kmds,  of  bridges, 
mural  paintings,  tree-planting,  etc.,  con- 
stituted what  was  very  likely  the  most 
popular  portion  of  the  show.  But  it  was 
not  the  most  novel  portion,  nor  the  most 
significant  —  we  happily  are  beginning 
now  to  take  municipal  art  for  granted; 
and  the  student  was  likely  to  turn  back, 
after  resting  his  weary  brain  among  the 
good  things  in  municipal  development,  to 
those  pressing,  forbidding  problems 
which,  as  long  as  they  remain  unsolved, 
must  cast  an  ever-darkening  shadow  over 
urban  growth.  What,  from  this  point  of 
view,  was  the  lesson  that  the  exhibit 
taught  ? 

One  can  interpret  an  exhibition  only 
as  one  reads  a  poem  or  understands  a 
picture — with  a  personal  bias.  You  can 
only  say  what  you  get  out  of  it,  which 
may  be  something  quite  different  from 
what  your  companion  sees.  To  the  mind 
of  the  present  writer,  it  is  a  questionable 
policy  for  city  planners  to  appeal  -as 
yet — though  we  may  eventually  come  to 
it — for  a  radical  change  in  methods  of 
taxation.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  ex- 
hibit must  have  revealed,  to  those  who 
had  not  already  studied  the  subject  and 
come  to  the  conclusions  for  themselves, 
that  there  were  a  good  many  other  things 
that  could  be  accomplished  more  easily 
and  promptly  than  changes  in  the  tax 
laws,  things  which  would  go  a  very  long 
way  toward  relieving  conditions;  that 
these  things  ought  to  be  done  first,  and 
that  to  get  them  done  will  prove  about  as 
big  a  task  as  city  planners  and  social 
reformers  can  reasonably  contemplate. 
These  things  are  the  ranoval  of 
many  factories  to  the  outskirts  of 
cities,  the  building  of  new  rapid 
transit  lines,  financing  them,  if  neces- 
sary, either  by  the  City  Club's  assess- 
ment plan  or  by  the  plan  proposed  by 
John  Martin  of  making  land  grants, 
or  by  both  methods ;  and  then,  as  a  neces- 
sary supplement  to  this  step,  especially  if 
Mr.  Martin's  plan  be  followed,  the  ex- 
tensive purchase  of  land,  through  bond 
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issues,  by  the  municipalities  themselves — 
the  purpose  of  these  purchases  being 
twofold:  to  restrict  rents  by  checking 
a  rampant  private  speculation  in  outside 
lands,  and  to  recoup  the  cost  of  import- 
ant improvements  by  the  resale  of  ad- 
joining land  at  the  enhanced  values  which 
the  improvement  itself  has  created.  All 
this  means,  of  course,  that  cities  would 
embark  in  the  real  estate  business.  But 
there  is  no  necessary  reason  why,  in  its 
separate  bureau,  that  business  should  not 
be  honestly,  sagaciously  and  jusdy  man- 
aged; and  if  the  exhibition  showed  any- 
thing, it  showed  that  such  municipal  ac- 
tion was  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  city,  in  a  large  sense,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  municipality's  embarking  in  the 


water  business,  or  the  lighting  business. 
Finally,  there  should  be  the  requirement 
of  low  fares  for  workingmen,  which  arc 
now  universally  granted  in  Europe.  The 
exhibit  showed  that  not  one  of  these 
steps  is  any  longer  to  be  dismissed  as  a 
device  of  theoretical  value  only,  nor  as 
any  longer  in  the  purely  experimental 
stage.  There  is  demanded  for  their  tak- 
ing in  the  cities  of  America  not  half  the 
courage  which  has  been  brought  to  the 
problem  in  Europe.  The  pioneer  work 
has  been  done.  We  have  only  to  follow 
the  good  examples.  The  exhibition,  in 
making  this  clear  to  the  general  public, 
did  a  great  educational  work.  From  that 
standpoint,  in  fact,  we  may  possibly  some 
time  look  back  on  it  as  epoch-marking. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  BUFFALO  CONFER- 
ENCE 


A  large  and  representative  attendance 
is  expected  for  the  Thirty-sixth  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
at  Buffalo,  June  9-16,  on  account  of  the 
diversity  and  wide  interest  of  the  pro- 
gram no  less  than  the  advantage  of  meet- 
ing in  a  large  and  conveniently  located 
city. 

There  are  a  number  of  changes  in  or- 
ganization, chief  of  which  is  the  new 
Committee  on  Immigration  with  Miss 
Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
as  chairman.  A  wider  scope  and  open- 
mindedness  toward  newer  terminology 
and  relationships  are  indicated  in  the  re- 
'  christening  of  two  committees.  The 
Committee  on  Needv  Families  in  Their 
Homes  becomes  the  Committee  on  Fami- 
lies and  Xeighborhoods  with  Robert  A. 
Woods  of  South  End  House,  Boston,  as 
chairman:  and  the  Committee  on  Crime 
and  Criminals  is  now  the  Committee  on 
Law  Breakers  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel 
Fallows  of  Chicagfo  as  chairman.  The 
Committee  en  Press  and  Publicity,  which 
held  one  experimental  session  last  year 
has  been  given  a  larq^er  place  on  the  pro- 
gram, again  under  the  chairmanship  of 
H.  Wirt  Steele  of  Baltimore.  A  new 
note  will  be  struck,  too.  in  the  presidential 
address  of  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  who  will 


discuss  the  organization  of  relief  in  pub- 
lic emergencies.  Mr.  Bicknelfs  work  at 
San  Francisco  and  his  recent  trip  to  Mes- 
sina to  represent  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  of  which  he  is  director,  give 
the  subject  particular  interest  and  time- 
liness. 

A  number  of  special  features  center 
about  the  Field  Department  of  The  Sur- 
vey. The  field  secretary,  Francis  H. 
McLean,  has  arranged  a  luncheon  for 
secretaries  of  the  sixteen  charity  organi- 
zation societies  forming  the  Exchange 
Branch  and  there  are  to  be  other  and 
larger  special  meetings,  a  report  by  the 
committee  appointed  last  year  to  recom- 
mend a  uniform  blank,  and  an  exhibition. 

Conference  headquarters  will  be  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
and  different  sessions  will  be  in  a  number 
of  rooms  in  this  building  and  in  the  Cen- 
tral Presb\»terian  Church,  the  Genesee 
Hotel  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Building.  The 
conference  sermon  at  three  o'clock  Sun- 
day afternoi^n  will  be  preached  by  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise  of  New  York. 

In  connection  with  the  conference  there 
will  be  a  special  meeting  of  agents  of 
remedial  loan  associations.  In  view  of 
the  wide  interest  taken  in  curbing  salary 
and  chattel  loan  brokers  the  past  year. 
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this  meeting  should  be  of  special  signi- 
ficance. Frank  Tucker  of  the  Provident 
Loan  Society  of  New  York  will  speak  on 
The  Social  Need  For  Loan  Societies; 
Hugh  Kavanaugh  of  the  Citizen's  Mort- 
gage Loan  Company,  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Inefficiency  of  Protective  Laws;  H.  A. 
Cone  of  the  Detroit  Provident  Loan  So- 
ciety on  What  Our  Society  Has  Meant 
To  Detroit,  and  Charles  F.  Bigelow  of  the 
Workingmen's  Loan  Company  of  Provi- 
dence on  The  Borrower  and  His  Pitfall. 
This  meeting  is  to  be  followed  by  discus- 
sion and  by  another  open  meeting  the 
next  day. 

The  probation  officers  of  the  country 
will  meet  as  a  body,  with  Henry  W. 
Thurston  of  Chicago  in  the  chair,  and, 
as  in  other  years,  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  the  Education  of  Backward, 
Truant  and  Delinquent  Children  will 
gather  in  Buffalo  the  two  days  preceding 
the  larger  conference.  There  will  be  a 
number  of  exhibits,  including  one  pre- 
pared by  Edwin  D.  Solenberger  of  Phila- 
delphia on  sample  records,  forms  and 
blanks  used  by  child^helping  societies 
and  institutions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Demonstrators  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. At  the  close  of  the  conference 
the  exhibit  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Alaska  -  Yukon  -  Pacific  Exhibit,  which 
opens  in  Seattle  in  June. 

Special  railroad  rates  have  been  made 
as  follows:  By  the  Trunk  Line,  Eastern 
and  Canadian  Associations,  a  rate  of 
1-3/S  fare  on  a  basis  of  100  certificates. 
By  the  Central  Passenger  Association  a 
rate  oi  lyi  fare  on  a  basis  of  1,000  cer- 
tificates. By  the  Western,  Southeastern, 
Southwestern  and  Trans-Continental  As- 
sociations no  concession,  but  tourist  rates. 
Also  a  special  low  rate  by  boat  from 
Detroit. 

The  Committee  on  Ii^mlgrants  will  dis- 
cuss first  The  Immigrant  Finding  Work, 
considering  congestion  and  distribution  with 
papers  by  David  A.  Bressler  of  the  Indus- 
trial Removal  Office,  New  York;  Miss  Grace 
Abbott,  Chicago;  and  W.  A.  Gates,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  section  meeting  on  Adjustment 
of  the  School  Systems  to  the  Needs  of  Immi- 
grants Includes  papers  by  Dr.  David  Blau- 
fltein,  Chicago;  Dr.  Peter  Roberts  of  the 
International  T.  M.  C.  A.,  New  Tork;  Miss 
Barah  W.  Moore,  BrooKlyn;  on  the  legal 
side  are  papers  by  Oino  C  Speranza,  New 


York;  Judge  Emanuel  Levine.  Cleveland; 
and  Miss  Sophonisba  Breckenridge,  Chicago; 
and  on  The  Child  Of  The  Immigrant  there 
will  be  papers  by  Philip  Davis,  Boston;  Mr& 
Joseph  T.  Bowen,  Chicago;  and  Miss  Lillian 
D.  Wald  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  New 
York.  At  the  general  session,  with  Miss 
Addams  In  the  chair.  Prof.  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks  of  Cornell  will  speak  on  Racial  Prob- 
lems Involved  In  Recent  Immigration;  ProL 
George  H.  Meade,  Chicago,  on  The  Relation 
Of  Industry  To  Surplus  and  Lnskilled  Labor; 
and  Judge  Julian  Mack  of  Chicago  on  Diffi- 
culties of  Deportation  and  Extradition. 

The  Committee  on  Families  and  Neigh- 
borhoods takes  up  first  The  Integrity  of  the 
Family,  with  Henry  Moskowitz  of  the  Down 
Town  Ethical  Society,  New  York;  Joseph  Lee 
of  Boston;  and  Miss  Mary  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
Boston,  on  the  program;  Rural  Communities 
will  be  discussed  by  Prof.  Liberty  H.  Bailey 
of  Cornell;  John  C.  Campbell,  Demorest, 
Ga.;  and  Miss  Rossa  B.  Cooley;  The 
Neighborhood  and  the  Municipality  by 
Graham  Taylor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg  and  John 
R.  Howard,  Jr.,  of  Welcome  Hall,  Buffalo; 
The  Family  and  Economic  Conditions  by 
Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkovitch  of  Greenwich  House, 
New  York,  speaking  on  the  application  of 
charity  organization  society  methods;  Miss 
Mary  E.  McDowell  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  Chicago,  on  Effects  of 
Industry  on  Women  and  Children  in  the 
Stockyards  District;  and  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley  of  the  National  Consumers  League, 
New  York,  The  Bearing  of  Economic  Condi- 
tions on  the  Family.  Public  Recreation  will 
be  discussed  by  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  presi- 
dent of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America,  New  York;  Graham  R.  Taylor  and 
Edward  J.  Ward,  Rochester.  At  the  general 
session  Francis  H.  McLean  of  the  Field 
Department  of  The  Subvey  will  present  a 
paper  on  Social  Problems  of  the  Smaller 
Cities,  with  pictures  of  neighborhood  con- 
ditions. 

The  Committee  on  Children  wiU  open  with 
a  section  meeting  at  which  C.  C.  Carstens  of 
the  Boston  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  considers  The  Break-up 
of  Families,  with  discussion  by  Homer  Folks 
of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation; A.  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  Jenkintown, 
Pa.,  and  William  H.  A.  Mills  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  to  Protect  Children  from 
Cruelty.  Juvenile  Courts  as  an  Aid  to  Good 
Citizenship  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
Judge  William  H.  DeLacy  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  Washington,  with  discussion  opened 
by  Judge  Mack;  Rural  Education  Among 
Southern  Highlanders  will  be  considered  by 
Miss  Martha  Berry  of  the  Georgia  Industriid 
School,  with  discussion  by  George  L.  Sehon, 
of  Louisville,  and  Why  Children  Are  Truant 
by  Miss  Mary  Boyle  O'Reilly,  with  discus- 
sion by  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  St  Louis, 
Mo.;  Mrs.  Ida  Smoot  Dusenberry.  State  and 
Private  Functions  in  Child  Caring  will  be 
discussed  by  Galen  A.  Merrill,  Owatonna, 
Minn.;  Stanley  C.  Griffin,  Ooldwater,  Mich.; 
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Charles  W.  Blrtwell  of  the  Boston  Children's 
Aid  Society;  and  James  E.  West,  segretary 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Dependent 
Children,  Washington,  -  Institutional  Prob- 
lems are  in  the  hands  of  Brother  Barnabas, 
New  York  Catholic  Protectory;  Wiley  Mount- 
joy;  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  secretary  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Philadelphia;  W.  S. 
Reynolds,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Campbell,  Anderson,  Ind.  At  the  general  ses- 
sion J.  J.  Kelso,  superintendent  of  neglected 
and  dependent  children,  Ontario,  will  tell 
what  Ontario  Is  Doing  for  children ;  Hastings 
H.  Hart  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  will 
speak  on  Unity  of  Child-Helping  Work;  and 
A.  J.  McKel^ay,  southern  secretary  of  the 
National  Cbild  Labor  Committee,  on  Child 
Labor  in  the  South,  illustrated  by  stereop- 
ticon  views. 

The  Committee  on  Press  and  Putlicity  will 
present  at  its  section  meeting  a  lecture  on 
Social  Photography,  with  stereopticon  illus- 
trations, by  Lewis  W.  Hine,  staff  photog- 
rapher of  The  Survey;  The  Evolution  of  the 
Annual  Report  will  be  worked  out  at  a 
rpundtable  in  which  J.  W.  Magruder  of  Bal- 
timore, Charles  F.  WelJer  of  Pittsburgh,  Ed- 
win D.  Solenberger  of  Philadelphia,  Sherman 
C.  Kingsley  of  Chicago  and  W,  H.  Whitaker 
of  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  will  participate. 
At  the  general  session  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 
editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  will  speak 
on  the  Opportunity  of  the  Publicist  in  Rela- 
tion to  Efforts  for  Social  Betterment.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  symposium  on  What 
Constitutes  Publicity,  Francis  H.  McLean 
speaking  on  Charity  Organization  Work, 
Charles  W.  Birtwell  of  Boston  on  Child- 
Caring  Work,  John  A.  Kingsbury  of  New 
York  on  Public  Health  Work,  William  C. 
Graves  of  Illinois  on  Institutional  Work, 
Orlando  F.  Lewis  of  New  York  on  Charitable 
Finance,  and  Robert  W.  Bruere  of  New  York 
on  Relief  Work. 

The  Committee  on  Law  Breakers  will  open 
with  a  paper  by  Frank  E.  Wade  of  Buffalo 
on  Prosecution  of  Parents  for  Delinquencies 
of  Their  Children.  At  the  general  session 
there  will  be  papers  on  European  Reform- 
atories by  Dr.  Walter  Lindley  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  on  Outdoor  Work  for  Women  Prisoners 
by  Dr.  Katharine  Bement  Davis,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  Reformatory 
for  Women. 

The  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation 
at  its  first  section  meeting  has  papers  by 
Rev.  N.  S.  Freedman  on  Sending  Consump- 
tives From  Home;  by  William  Jay  Schief- 
felin  of  New  York,  on  Means  Of  Safeguard- 
ing the  Sales  of  Narcotics;  by  Dr.  George  S. 
Leslie   on   Medical   Supervision   of   Schools. 


*  At  the  next  section  meeting  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley  of  Washington  speaks  on  The  Food 
Supplies  of  Charitable  and  Semi-charitable 
Institutions,  with  discussion  by  C.  F.  Lang- 
worthy,  Dr.  J.  B.  Ransom  of  Danneinora 
Prison  and  ^iss  Florence  Corbett,  and  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Herbert  Maxon  King  on  Diet 
for  1  Tuberculosis  Patients.  At  the  general 
session  Roy  Smith  Wallace  of  Buffalo,  will 
speak  on  The  Responsibilities  and  Oppor- 
tunities of  a  Health  Officer,  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Gulick  on  The  Co-ordinate  Responsibilities 
of  Boards  of  Health,  Boards  of  Education 
and  Park  Boards,  in  Relation  to  the  Welfare 
of  Children;  Dr.  Peter  H.  Bryce  of  Ottawa, 
Can.,  on  The  Responsibilities  of  Civic  Au- 
thorities in  Relation  to  Immigrants,  and 
there  will  be  a  paper,  the  name  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  announced,  by  Dr.  George 
W.  Goler  of  Rochester. 

The  Committee  on  State  Supervision  and 
Administration  has  at  its  section  meeting 
an  address  by  Howard  S.  Braucher,  late 
secretary  of  the  Portland,  Me.,  Associated 
Charities,  on  A  Federal  Bureau  and  the 
State  Boards  as  Centers  of  Philanthropic 
Information  and  Publicity,  followed  by  ten 
minute  addresses  by  H.  W.  Charles,  Topeka, 
Kan.;  Miss  Kate  Barnard,  Oklahoma  com- 
missioner of  charities;  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Wil- 
liamson of  the  New  Jersey  State  Charities 
Aid  Association.  At  the  general  session  the 
chairman.  Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter  of  Cornell, 
will  offer  a  report  on  Comparative  Study  of 
the  State  Boards  of  Charities  and  Correction 
in  the  United  States;  H.  C.  Bowman  on 
What  are  Proper  Fields  for  State  and  for 
Private  Charities;  David  F.  TiUey  of  Boston 
on  Private  Charities  Without  Supervision 
by  a  State  Board;  and  William  C.  Graves 
of  Springfield,  111.,  on  The  Problem  of  State 
Supervision  in  Illinois. 

The  Committee  on  Defectives  includes  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Groddard  on  Methods 
of  Testing  and  Grading  the  Feeble-minded, 
with  demonstrations;  at  the  general  session 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  will  speak  on  Progress 
in  the  Care  of  the  Insane;  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Fitzsimmons,  Carbondale,  Pa.,  orf  The  Care 
of  the  Criminal  Insane,  and  Franklin  B. 
Kirkbride  of  New  York  on  The  Eastern  New 
York  Custodial  Asylum. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  opens  with  a 
paper  on  Industrial  Insurance  by  Lee  K- 
Frankel  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  New  York,  and  another  on  Sta- 
tistics Relating  to  Children,  by  Homer 
Folks;  at  another  section  meeting  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Riley,  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Philanthropy,  will  speak  on  Sta- 
tistics of  Public  Outdoor  Relief. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 


FRED.  S.  HALL 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CHILD  LABOR  ASSOCIATION 


Pennsylvania  is  the  greatest  "power 
manufacturing  state"  in  the  country — so 
the  United  States  Census  Office  reports. 
I*  rem  that  office  we  learn  also  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  over  two  million  children  of 
"school  age" — more  than  are  found  in  all 
the  New  England  States,  Delaware  and 
Maryland      combined.  Furthermore, 

Pennsylvania  has  the  very  industries  in 
which  child  labor  may  most  profitably  be 
employed.  Cotton  goods,  hosiery,  silk, 
worsted,  glass,  cigars,  boots  and  shoes, 
woolen  goods,  men's  clothing  and  can- 
ning are  the  great  child-using  industries 
of  the  United  States.  Pennsylvania  leads 
all  other  states  in  the  glass  industry,  while 
in  hosiery,  silk,  cigars  and  woolen  goods, 
it  stands  next  to  the  top.  No  state  in  the 
country,  except  New  York,  has  so  many 
children  to  offer  to  industry,  and  no  state 
so  many  and  so  great  child-using  indus- 
tries to  tempt  the  child.  Nowhere  is 
there  greater  need  for  strict  child  labor 
laws,  and  in  no  other  important  manufac- 
turing state,  outside  the  South,  are  the 
child  labor  laws  more  lax. 

In  no  state  have  child  labor  laws  been 
so  crippled  by  decisions  of  the  courts. 
Three  child  labor  laws  within  four  years 
have  been  declared  unconstitutional  and 
a  fourth  has  been  vetoed  by  the  governor 
on  constitutional  grounds.  The  good 
laws  of  1905  fell  in  this  manner.  The 
next  Legislature,  two  years  later,  defeat- 
ed all  attempts  to  restore  these  laws  in 
constitutional  form,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
with  no  feeling  of  confidence  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Association 
made  its  plans  last  fall  for  the  winter's 
campaign.  For  this  reason  its  rejoicing 
i*^  now  the  greater  since  both  the  child 
labor  bills  have  become  laws. 

Aside  from  soft  coal  mines,  where 
twelve-year-old  boys  might  work,  the  ex- 
isting age  limit,  fourteen  years,  was  in 
line  with  that  in  other  northern  states. 
But  children  became  fourteen  whenever 
their  parents  swore  they  were  fourteen, 
and  this  oath  could  be  taken  for  a  quar- 
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ter  before  any  of  the  more  than  9,000 
notaries  public,  justices  of  the  peace  or 
magistrates  in  the  state.  Conservative  es- 
timates place  in  the  thousands  the  num- 
ber of  under-age  children  -thus  sworn 
into  lives  of  work.  The  association's 
campaign  centered,  therefore,  on  the  de- 
mand that  ages  of  working  children  be 
proved  by  records  of  some  sort,  and  that 
some  interested  and  reliable  officials,  i.  e.. 
■school  officials,  certify  to  children's  ages 
on  the  basis  of  these  records,  and  certify 
further  that  the  children  can  read  and 
write' English  intelligently.  The  higher 
educational  standards  '  of  certain  other 
states  seemed  Utopian  under  present  con- 
ditions and  were  not  even  asked  for. 

By  a  fortunate  circumstance  the  Legis- 
lature in  1907  had  created  a  commission 
to  codify  the  mass  of  tangled  school  laws 
of  the  state.  Representatives  of  our  as- 
sociation were  accorded  several  hearings 
before  this  commission,  whose  members, 
already  convinced  that  school  officials  ex- 
clusively should  control  a  child's  right  to 
leave  school  in  order  to  work,  were  open 
also  to  conviction  as  to  the  necessity  for 
documentary  proof  that  children  had 
really  reached  the  required  age.  The 
commission  could  not  draft  a  child  labor 
bill  or  create  "employment  certificates,'' 
but  as  a  means  for  enforcing  the  com- 
pulsory education  law,  it  could,  and  did, 
create  a  "leaving  school  certificate,"  to 
be  issued  by  the  head  school  official  in 
each  district.  As  to  proof  of  age  it  was 
stipulated  that  before  issuing  a  certificate 
the  official  "shall  demand  and  if  possible 
obtain  a  birth  certificate  or  baptismal  cer- 
tificate or  passport  or  any  other  official 
or  religious  record  of  the  minor's  age  or 
a  duly  attested  transcript  thereof,  or,  in 
the  event  that  none  of  these  is  obtainable, 
may  accept  in  lieu  thereof  the  record  of 
age  as  given  on  the  register  of  a  school 
the  minor  has  attended,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  such  record,  may  accept  the  affidavit 
of  the  minor's  parent,  guardian  or  other 
person  which  affidavit  he  is  empowered 
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to  administer."  TTiis  "leaving  school  cer- 
tificate" was  later  incorporated  into  the 
two  child  labor  bills. 

Pennsylvania  now  has  a  sixty -hour 
week  for  children  under  sixteen,  an 
average  of  ten  hours  a  day.  This  ordi- 
narily means  a  shorter  day  on  Saturday 
and  somewhat  more  than  ten  hours' 
work  on  other  days  of  the, week.  Six 
pioneer  states  have  already  limited  chil- 
dren's work  rigidly  to  eight  or  nine  hours 
a  day  and  it  did  not  seem  unreasonable 
that  Pennsylvania's  children  should  never 
be  asked  to  work  beyond  the  tenth  hour 
at  least  in  any  day.  But  against  this 
proposition  we  found  unalterably  op- 
posed to  us  the  textile  manufacturers  who 
are  probably  the  most  powerful  body  of 
manufacturers  in  the  state.  They  were 
entirely  with  us  on  the  other  features  of 
our  program,  the  establishment  of  real 
proof  of  age  and  a  real  educational  test, 
and  these  are  matters  of  far  greater  im- 
portance from  the  standpoint  of  child  la- 
bor reform  than  the  fixing  of  a  rigid  ten- 
hour  day  for  children.  But  with  the 
manufacturers  it  was  quite  the  reverse. 
The  hours  question  was  supreme  in  their 
eyes.  They  declared  that  a  provision  for 
a  rigid  ten-hour  day  for  children — ne- 
cessitating,  as  they  asserted,   the  same 


hours  for  the  entire  mill — was  an  unfair 
burden  upon  their  industry  in  competi-i 
tion  with  other  textile  states.  In  1905' 
when  this  shorter  hour  issue  was  not; 
raised,  these  manufacturers  had  been  veryi 
active  in  their  support  of  the  bill  which  | 
raised  the  child  labor  age  from  thirteen  I 
to  fourteen.  In  1907  our  association's  i 
insistance  on  the  rigid  ten-hour  day  in; 
its  bill  caused  these  men  to  take  sides  1 
against  us  in  support  of  a  bill  which  al- 1 
lowed  the  average  ten-hour  day,  but 
which  was  so  loose  in  its  requirements 
for  child  labor  certificates  that  it  was 
opposed  by  our  association.  Both  bills 
were  lost.  Late  in  January  of  this  year, 
therefore,  we  decided  to  waive  the  rigid 
ten-hour  day  in  favor  of  the  average  ten- 
hour  day  with  a  fifty-eight-hour  week, 
thus  requiring  a  short  Saturday  after- 
noon. This  decision  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  campaign.  The  textile  men 
were  active  and  steadfast  in  their  support 
of  the  factory  bill  in  this  form  and  their 
efforts  were  undoubtedly  a  principal 
cause,  if  not  the  principal  cause,  of  its 
ultimate  passage. 

Critics  from  eight-hour  and  nine-hour 
states,  or  states  which  have  the  rigid  ten- 
hour  day  for  children,  should  remember 
that  not  one  of  these  states  ranks  high  in 
textile  manufactures,  New  York's  high 
rank  in  one  line  of  textiles,  hosiery,  being 
only  a  partial  exception.  The  New  Erg- 
land  states  are  Pennsylvania's  great  com- 
petitors in  textile  manufactures  and  these 
all  have  the  average  ten-hour  day.  The 
time  may  come  when  Pennsylvania,  hke 
■  Massachusetts,  will  have  the  courage  to 
blaze  the  way — doing  the  thing  that  is 
right  in  industrial  legislation  because  it 
is  right,  and  in  spite  of  interstate  com- 
petition— but  that  time  has  not  yet  come. 
Early  in  January  the  governor  made  a 
recommendation  in  his  message  that  the 
Legislature  give  care fuL  attention  to  the 
revision  of  its  child  labor  laws,  TTiis  rec- 
ommendation was  in  response  to  over 
10,000  petition  postal  cards,  signatures 
to  which  had  been  secured  from  nearly 
400  different  places  in  the  state.  In  this 
work,  as  well  as  in  organizing  local  com- 
mittees to  interview  legislators  in  their 
homes,  the  activity  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Women  was  of  the  greatest 
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assistance.  More  than  half  of  the  signa- 
:ures — most,  of  them  signatures  of  men — 
were  secured  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Federation  of  Women.  These  petition 
::ards  v/cie  sdnt  to  the  association's  oflice 
ind  the  liames  copied  before  being  for- 
warded to  the  governor  by  express  in 
□ne  thousand  lots.  Thus  the  association 
secured  a  gilt-edged  mailing  list — lo.ooo 
persons  to  whom  it  later  appealed  for 
help  in  the  form  of  letters  to  their  legis- 
lators. 

By   the  governor's  action  child  labor 
reform  became  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion program-     Two  years  before,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  the  chief  factory  in- 
spector, John  C.  Delaney,  had  prepared 
and  introduced  a  vicious  measure — a  bill 
which  the  Child  Labor  Association  was 
fortunately   able   to   defeat,   though   un- 
able to  pass  its  own  bill.     But  this  year 
Mr.    Delaney's   hand   was   stayed.     His 
bill  was  censored  by  the  attorney  general, 
and  when  it  was  finally  introduced,  with- 
out even  being  shown  in  its  revised  form 
to  the  chief  factory  inspector,  it  was  a 
bill  which  our  association  instantly  de- 
cided  to   support  in   place  of  our  own 
bill.     In  the  transformation  the  deputy 
attorney   general,   Frederick   W,   Fleitz, 
had  had  before  him  the  proposed  new 
school  code  and  its  most  important  child 
labor   features   were  transferred  to  the 
Delaney  bill,  replacing  the  parts  Mr.  De- 
laney had  drawn.    School  officials,  as  the 
sole  Issuers  of  certificate^,  took  the  place 
ot  Mr.  Delaney's  mixed  system,  where- 
by magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace  or 
yihool    officials   might    issue   certificates 
during  term  time,  but  only  magistrates 
and  justices  during  vacation.    Real  proof 
of  age  vns  TCquircd  of  all  children  who 
become   candidates    for   work— this    re- 
placing  Mr,    Delaney's    loose   provision 
that  children's   ages    should  be   proved 
either  by  a'  "competent  affidavit"  or  by  a 
birth  certificate,  etc.    Finally  a  benighted 
exception  in  the  Delaney  bill  which  would 
have  allowed  under-age  children  to  work 
>f  their  parents  are  poor  was  stricken 
cm  altogether. 

Only  one  of  the  evil  features  of  the 
pelaney  draft  remained — the  so-called 
"glass  exceptit)n" ;  exempting  tfie  glass 
industry  aiid  other  "continuous  indus- 
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tries"  from  the  night  work  prohibition 
for  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Delaney  originated  that  cruel  ex- 
ception in  his  bill  of  1905  which  ultimate- 
ly became  a  law,  and  he  has  since'that 
time  been  the  glass  manufacturers'  chief 
ally  against  all  attempts  to  have  it  re- 
moved. Around  this  issue — the  glass  ex- 
ception— the  entire  campaign  centered 
after  the  bill  had  been  introduced.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  association's  protest  before 
the  House  committee  the  ejcception_  was 
stricken  out;^  and  the  House  concurred 
in  its  committee's  action,  passing  the  bill 
in  this  fotm.  Later  on  the  Senate  com- 
mittee restored  the  exception,  only  to 
have  the  Senate  itself  throw  it  out  once 
mor«  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to  fifteen. 
This  temporary  victory  on  the  glass  mat-  ■ 
ter  almost  killed  the  entire  bill,  for  the  op- 
position, with  only  three  days  of  the  ses- 
sion remaining,  succeeded  in  having  the 
bill  sent  again  to  committee,  where  it 
would  have  died  had  we  not  agreed  no 
longer  to  oppose  the  addition  of  the  ob- 
noxious exception.  So  set,  however, 
against  a  glass  exception  had  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  become,  because 
of  protests  from  their  constituents,  that 
it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  them 
from  killing  the  bill  by  refusing  to  allow 
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the  glass  exception  to  be  put  into  it 
again. 

Child  labor  among  the  breaker  boys  is 
a  familiar  story  to  most  readers  of  The 
Survey.  The  records  of  a  coroner's 
jury,  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
made  public  an  extreme  illustration  of  the 
cruelty  which  the  old  law  has  made  pos- 
sible. A  boy  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
and  eleven  months  had  begun  work  in  a 
breaker  near  Scranton.  His  father  had 
sworn  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  that 
he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Six  months 
later  he  was  killed  by  being  drawn  head 
foremost  into  the  steel  jaws  of  the 
breaker.  Mines  and  breakers  were  not 
included  in  the  bill  hitherto  referred  to, 
these  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Mines.  The  head  of  that 
department  made  no  effort  in  the  form  of 
legislation  to  improve  child  labor  condi- 
tions aside  from  a  clause  which  touched 
only  bituminous  coal  mines,  incorporated 
in  a  new  code  for  such  mines.  Th^  Child 
Labor  Association,  therefore,  urged 
upon  the  attorney  general's  office  the 
preparation  of  a  bill,  as  an  administration 
measure,  which  would  give  breaker  boys 
the  same  protection  that  factory  children 
were  to  get  through  the  other  bill.  This 
was  done,  and  the  two  bills  progressed 
together  through  the  Legislature  and 
have  now  been  signed  by  the  governor. 

On  the  day  following  the  announce- 


ment that  the  factory  bill  had  been 
signed,  the  Child  I^bor  Association 
made  a  public  protest  to  the  governor 
against  the  reappointment  of  the  present 
chief  factory  inspector  for  another  four 
years'  term  at  a  salary  of  $5,000.  Mr. 
Delaney's  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  new 
law — ^in  fact  his  record  of  hostility  to  all 
the  most  important  features  of  that  law — 
was  shown  in  an  incontrovertible  man- 
ner by  photographic  reproductions  of 
pages  from  one  of  his  annual  reports. 
Scores  of  letters  of  protest  have  gone  to 
the  governor  since  that  time.  Mr.  De- 
laney's term  expired  on  May  2,  and  the 
fact  that  his  reappointment  has  not  yet 
been  announced  gives  some. ground  for 
hope  that  a  better  man  may  be  named  to 
this  important  position. 

The  school  code,  drafted  by  the  Edu- 
cational Commission  referred  to  several 
times  above,  was  unfortunately  vetoed 
by  the  governor  on  account  of  the  man- 
gling it  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature.  Several  most  valuable  re- 
enforcements  to  our  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  must,  therefore,  wait  another 
two  years  for  their  adoption.  The  last- 
ing gratitude  of  the  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren is,  however,  due  to  the  members  of 
this  commission,  for  it  was  their  advanced 
provisions  as  to  child  labor  certificates 
that  have  now  become  a  part  of  the  child 
labor  law  of  the  state. 


THE  YEAR  IN  CHILD  LABOR  REFORM 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

GENERAI,  SECRETARY  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


The  trustees  of  the  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee  have  just  held  their  clos- 
ing spring  meeting  to  round  up  the  work 
and  to  outline  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
The  reports  submitted  by  the  general  sec- 
retary and  by  district  secretaries  from 
the  Atlanta,  Boston  and  Cincinnati-  of- 
fices, gave  an  encouraging  record  of  re- 
cent legislative  changes  in  twelve  states. 

As  usual,  one  of  the  chief  interests 
of  the  committee  during  the  past  winter 
has  been  in  Pennsylvania.  Year  after 
year,  against  indifference  of  the  general 
citizenship,  hostility  of  the  factory  in- 


spection department,  and  opposition  of 
powerful  interests,  the  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren have  sought  to  secure  laws  that 
would  exclude  little  children  from  the 
mines  and  factories  of  that  state.  For 
several  years  these  efforts  have  met  with 
failure,  or  when  laws  have  been  enacted 
they  have  proven  so  defective  in  certain 
technical  features  as  to  meet  their  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  court.  This  year  the 
general  child  labor  law  and  the  mining 
law  were  radically  rfiended,  the  most  im- 
portant fevision  being  a  provision  re- 
quiring adequate  proof  of  the  Bgj^  of  chil- 
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dren  seeking  employment  and  the  issu- 
ance of  certificates  by  the  school  authori- 
ties. A  full  account  of  the  efforts  to 
secure  this  new  law  is  related  elsewhere 
in  this  number  by  Fred  S.  Hall,  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Asso- 
ciation, under  whose  wise  management 
the  campaign  was  directed.  A  vigorous 
effort  was  made  to  eliminate  night  work 
among  children,  but  this  again  was  de- 
feated by  the  influence  of  the  glass  man- 
ufacturers, who  also  defeated  bills  to  the 
same  effect  in  Indiana,  West  Virginia 
and  New  Jersey. 

In  New  Jersey  members  of  the  glass 
blowers  union  again  opposed  the  prevail-  • 
ing  attitude  of  organized  labor,  by  oppos- 
ing the  child  labor  bill. 

SPECIAL  INTERESTS 

The  influence  of  special  industries  ap- 
peared in  other  legislative  campaigns.  In 
Michigan  the  new  law  restricting  night 
work  exempts  canning  factories,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Service.  Evidently 
the  legislators  of  that  state  believe  the 
postal  authorities  are  ignorant  of  the  or- 
der issued  from  Washington  last  year, 
regulating  the  employment  of  boys  as 
special  messengers.  Delaware  exempts 
from  the  prohibition  of  night  work  fac- 
tories engaged  in  the  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  (presumably  because 
of  the  perishable  nature  of  their  prod- 
uct!) basket- factories. 

In  New  York  it  was  hoped  that  the 
revelations  made  two  years  ago  of  the 
conditions  in  many  of  the  canning  fac-  ^ 
tories  and  sheds  would  result  in  legis- 
lation protecting  little  children  from  such 
exploitation.  It  was  found  impossible, 
however,  to  combat  successfully  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  the  canners,  and  for 
another  year  children  of  very  tender 
years  will  continue  under  the  unsanitary 
and  excessive  forms  of  labor  prevailing 
in  many  of  these  establishments. 

The  Child  Labor  Committee  was  suc- 
cessful,, however,  in  securing  tfie  enact- 
ment of  two  important  laws:  one  in- 
corporating a  specified  list  of  dangerous 
occupations  forbidden  to  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age^  the  other  strength- 
ening the  commissioner  of  labor  in  the 


efforts  of  his  department  to  prosecute  for 
violations  of  the  mercantile  law. 

MAKING  WEAK  LAWS  ENFORCEABLE 

Experience  is  teaching  that  working 
for  efficient  and  honest  factory  inspec- 
tion and  patching  up  weak  laws  to  make 
them  enforceable  are  quite  as  important 
as  attempting  to  secure  higher  age  limits 
and  stricter  limitation  of  hours.  It  was 
upon  the  effort  to  correct  fatal  defects  as 
to  proof  of  age  in  the  Pennsylvania  law 
that  general  interest  centered.  The  same 
was  true  in  Iowa,  where  experience  has 
shown  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the 
child  labor  law  in  default  of  age  proof. 
The  new  law  prescribes  the  standard  pro- 
visions for  proof  of  age.  In  South  Car- 
olina the  law,  which  has  been  practically 
a  dead  letter,  now  gives  promise  of  be- 
coming effective  through  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  employment  of  two 
factory  inspectors.  Already  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  and  industries  has 
issued  a  series  of  blank  forms  for  the  use 
of  these  inspectors  and  announces  his 
determination  to  see  that  the  law  is  en- 
forced. He  interprets  it  as  authorizing 
his  inspectors  to  report  all  children  under 
the  legal  age  found  in  factories  during 
working  hours  as  furnishing  prima  facie 
evidence  of  illegal  employment. 

In  Delaware  quite  as  important  as  the 
limitation  of  hours  and  prohibition  of 
night  work,  are  the  sections  giving  the 
factory  inspector  authority  to  enter  and 
inspect  the  establishments  under  his  su- 
pervision and  to  require  certificates  of 
physical  fitness  of  working  children,  and 
the  provision  requiring  ability  to  read  and 
write  English  before  applicants  may  re- 
ceive employment  certificates. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 

In  Arkansas  a  compulsory  education 
law  was  passed,  which  however  applies 
only  to  certain  communities.  An  effort 
to  secure  a  compulsory  education  law  in 
Tennessee  was  defeated.  New  York 
amended  the  compulsory  education  law, 
fixing  the  minimum  age  for  school  at- 
tendance 9t  seven  instead  of  eight  years. 
In  New  Jersey  the*  law  enacted  a  year 
ago  raising  the  age  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance to*  eighteen  years  was  amended  to 
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provide  that  children  above  fourteen  may 
be  excused  by  the  local  school  authorities, 
on  conditioa  of  having  met  certain  educa- 
tional requirements  and  on  proof  that 
their  services  ai:e  necessary  to  the  fam- 
ily supix)rt. 

REGULATION  OF  HOURS 

A  nurtiber  of  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment. To  the  list  of  states  forbidding 
employment  at  night  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  are  added  by  the  new  laws  Dela- 
ware, Kansas,  North  Dakota  and  Okla- 
homa. Michigan  extends  the  protection 
against  night  work  to  girls  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  limits  the  hours  of  work 
to  fifty- four  hours  a  week  for  all  women 
and  for  males  under  eighteen,  requires 
more  rigid  proof  of  age  of  children  seek- 
ing employment,  and  ability  to  read  and 
write  English.  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
North  Dakota  limit  to  an  eight  hour  day 
and  forty-eight  hour  week,  Delaware  to 
a  nine  hour  day  and  fifty- four  hour  week, 
Maine  to  a  ten  hour  day  and  fifty-eight 
hour  week  for  boys  under  sixteen  and 
girls  under  eighteen,  and  Rhode  Island 
to  a  fifty-six  hour  week  for  minors  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age  and  all  women. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have 
looked  upon  Rhode  Island,  for  so  many 
years,  as  the  most  backward  in  the  mat- 
ter of  child  protection  among  the  New 
England  states,  to  note  that  in  this  re- 
spect she  now  takes  the  lead.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  recommend  a  limitation  of  hours 
at  the  receht  southern  conference  on  uni^ 
form  child  labor  laws,  the  greatest  in- 
terest was  expressed  by  the  southern 
delegates  in  such  limitation,  but  it  was 
contended  that  in  view  of  the  long  week 
in  force  in  the  New  England  cotton  mills, 
it  would  be  disastrous  to  southern  textile 
manufacturers  to  make  radical  changes 
in  this  respect.  A  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed, however,  expressing  cordial  belief  in 
the  principle  of  an  eight  hour  day.  It 
thus  appears  that  New  England  stands  as 
a  barrier  to  progress  toward  a  reasonable 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  new  law  in  North  Dakota  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  yet  enacted,  follow- 
ing closely  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  "standard"  law  especially  in  respect 


to  hours  of  labor,  prohibition  of  night 
work,  dangerous  occupations  and  proof 
of  age. 

The  bill  which  Governor  Haskrfl  ve- 
toed a  year  ago  in  Oklahoma  was  passed 
again  by  large  majorities  and  has  receiv- 
ed his  approval.  Important  changes  have 
been  made  also  in  Missouri  and  Minne- 
sota and  bills  are  pending  in  Goanecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

DEFEATS 

The  most  disheartening  defeat  met 
during  the  past  winter  was  in  North  Car- 
olina where  a  compromise  bill,  presum- 
ably agreeable  to  the  manufacturers,  was 
allowed  to  pass  the  lower  house  with  the 
understanding  that  no  further  opposition 
would  be  presented.  Des|Site  this  agree- 
ment, a  lobby  was  formed  in  the.  Senate 
and  the  bill  was  killed.  This  defeat  in 
legislative  efforts,  with  those  in  West 
Virginia,  Indiana  and  New  Jersey,  indi- 
cates sections  of  the  country  in  greatest 
need  of  immediate  and  courageous  effort, 
and  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
with  the  help  of  those  who  believe  in  its 
policies  enters  upon  the  new  year  with 
added  determination. 

FEDERAL  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  to  improve 
the  laws  in  the  various  states,  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Children's  Bureau. 
The  bill  is  now  before  the  extra  session 
of  Congress  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
consideration  will,be' g^ven  to  the  meas- 
ure during  the  early  days  of  the  regular 
session.  President  Taft,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  has  given  his  hearty 
approval  of  the  measure. 

State  committee^,  affiliated  with  the 
national  committee,  have  bden  formed 
during  the  year  in  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Massachusetts. 

The  finances  of  the  committee  are  in  , 
excellent  shape,  thp  increased  budget  of 
the  present  ye^ir  having  been. met  by  the 
generou3  support  of  the  5,060  or  more 
persons  who  now  constitute  the.  meimber- 
ship  of  the  committee! 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 


PHILIP  P.  JACOBS 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 


Most  national  conventions,  particular- 
ly those  which  relate  to  social  better- 
ment, have  a  keynote,  and  in  this  respect 
the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  held  at  Washington  May 
^3~^5  ^^  QOt  lacking.  The  same  note 
emphasized  at  the  International  Congress 
on  Tuberculosis  was  again  heard, 
namely,  that  more  hospital  provision  for 
advanced  cases  be  made  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  From  the  opening  address 
of  the  vice-president  to  the  closing  ses- 
sion, this  one  note  was  dominant  in  all 
meetings:  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  the 
well  is  to  segregate  the  sick,  especially 
the  advanced  cases. 

The  convention  opened  in  the  New 
Willard  Hotel  on  the  morning  of  May 
13.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Vincent 
Y.  Bowditch,  president,  at  his  home  in 
Boston,  Homer  Folks  of  New  York,  vice- 
president,  presided.  In  his  opening  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Folks  showed  how,  at  the  low- 
est estimate  possible,  75,000  beds  should 
be  provided  for  advanced  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis, while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  not  over  5,000  beds  for  this  class  in 
the  entire  country.  He  estimated  that 
the  necessary  hospital  provision  could  be 
made  for  $500  a  bed  which  could  be 
maintained  at  a  daily  cost  of  $1.25. 

The  report  of  the  executive  secretary. 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  proved  tjiat  the 
National  Association  has  broadened  its 
field  of  work  considerably  during  the 
year.  The  association,  besides  carrying 
on  successfully  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis  has  conducted,  or 
is  conducting,  investigations  on  various 
questions,  such  as  the  cost  of  construction 
of  tuberculosis  sanatoriums,  hospitals, 
camps,  etc.;  the  cost  of  maintenance  in 
such  institutions,  and  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  in  American  municipalities. 
During  the  year  ending  May  i,  1909,  the 
number  of  new  sanatoriums  and  hospitals 
^tablished  was  86,  making  a  total  in  the 
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country  of  298;  the  number  of  new  dis- 
pensaries opened  was  85,  making  a  total 
of  222;  and  the  number  of  associations 
formed  was  136,  or  a  total  of  290  at  the 
present  time.  Thirty-four  out  of  forty 
legislatures  in  session  during  the  year 
considered  bills  relating  to  tuberculosis, 
and  in  many  cases  passed  laws  of  various 
sorts.  The  national  association  has  also 
carried  on  successful  campaigns  in  the 
South,  the  West,  and  in  Porto  Rico,  in 
connection  with  its  three  traveling  ex- 
hibits. 

The  session  on  Thursday  evening  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Tuberculosis 
Legislation,  State  and  Municipal.  Dr. 
Victor  C.  Vaughan  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
presented  the  principal  paper,  saying  in 
part : 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  proper  laws;  this 
is  desirable,  and  even  essential,  but  they 
must  have  the  moral  support  of  the  people, 
and  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  the  great- 
est undertaking  yet  assumed  by  man  all  ef- 
forts must  be  systematized.  Personal  am- 
bition must  be  subordinated  to  the  common 
good.  The  state  society  should  be  the  cen- 
ter within  its  sphere  of  this  great  and  be- 
neficent movement.  Its  officials,  especially 
its  president  and  secretary,  should  be  ca- 
pable and  broad,  free  from  all  desire  to  ad- 
vance self  or  self-interests.  In  connection 
with  the  national  association,  our  state  so- 
cieties should  continue  to  supply  the  press 
with  educational  matter  bearing  upon  the 
restriction  of  tuberculosis.  It  should  pro- 
vide capable  men  and  women  to  lecture  upon 
the  subject. 

The  health  officer  must  be  the  representa- 
tive and  administrator  of  the  law  of  every 
locality,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
every  local  society  should  work  in  harmony 
with  the  health  officer.  It  is  to  him  that 
cases  must  be  reported,  not  to  anyone  else, 
it  is  he  who  must  have  the  excretions  exam- 
ined; he  must  keep  the  records,  and  it  is 
the  health  officer  only  who  can  have  the 
right  to  know  under  the  law,  of  the  location 
of  every  case  of  tuberculosis  within  his  Jur- 
isdiction. 

The  most  popular  meeting  of  the  ses- 
sion was  on  Friday  afternoon,  when  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Right  Hon.  James 
Bryce,  Dr.  William  Osier,  Joseph  G.  Can- 
non, and  Dr.  William  H.  Welch.    Here 
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again  Mr.  Bryce,  Dr.  Osl6r  and  Dr. 
Welch  emphasized  the  need  of  provision 
for  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Dr. 
Osier  laid  stress  particularly  on  the  fact 
that  the  public  was  now  awake  to  the 
dangers  of  tuberculosis.  The  battle  is 
no  longer  a  doctors'  campaign,  he  said, 
everybody  can  take  part  in  it.  He  urged 
upon  the  public  the  need  for  renewed  ef- 
forts, larger  gifts,  and  more  workers. 
Mr.  Bryce  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of 
American  enterprise  in  the  prevention  of 
disease,  and  showed  how  correct  meth- 
ods of  treatment  effectually  reduced  mor- 
tality from  tuberculosis  in  Great  Britain. 
Speaker  Cannon's  remarks  were  remi- 
niscent, but  gave  encouragement  to  all 
workers  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign. Dr.  Welch  pointed  out  the  great- 
est needs  in  the  fight  and  how  the  death 
rates  from  tuberculosis  might  be  ma- 
terially lowered,  if  proper  hospital  pro- 
vision for  advanced  cases  were  made. 

The  subject  of  the  Friday  evening 
session  was  Tuberculosis  and  the  Schools. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Poland,  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation of  Newark,  N.  J.,  read  the  princi- 
pal paper.  He  said  that  the  state  was 
responsible  not  only  for  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  child  and  for  his  mental  in- 
struction, but  also  for  fitting  him  to  be- 
come a  useful  member  of  societv. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  school 
can  make  itself  effective  and  useful  in  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  were  said 
to  be: 

Those  selecting  sites  for  school  buildings 
should  consider  not  only  the  convenience  of 
access  by  pupils  or  economic  reasons,  but 
they  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
school  should  be  located  so  as  to  secure  a 
maximum  amount  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 

The  construction  of  school  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating 
should  be  so  ordered  as  to  provide  for  a 
complete  system  of  airing,  dusting  and  dis- 
infecting of  the  school  rooms. 

The  schools  should  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  all  disease  germs,  which  can  be  done 
readily  through  medical  inspection  of  the 
school  children  and  by  thoroughly  airing, 
dusting  and  disinfecting  the  school  buildinjr. 

The  pupils  who  are  predisposed  to  tuber- 
culosis, or  who  are  tubercular  should  be 
guarded  from  overstraining,  due  to  the 
course  or  method  of  study  In  the  public 
schools. 

Teachers  should  be  trained  in  the  normal 
schools    in    the    methods    of    preventing    tu- 


bercalosis,  and  other' infeetious  diseases,  and 
no  teacher  should  be  selected  for  work  in  the 
public  schools  who  has  not  been  trained  in 
such  manner. 

Children  who  are  tubercular  or  pre-tuber- 
cular  should  be  segregated  from  the  other 
children  in  the  school  and  should  be  taught 
in  separate  annexes  especially  equipped  for 
open  air  instruction. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr. 
Poland's  paper,  Dr.  Jay  Perkins,  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  who  has  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  success  of  the  first  open- 
air  school  in  the  United  States,  opened  in 
1907  in  Providence,  gave  an  account  of 
this  work  in  that  city.  Dr.  Qeaveland 
Floyd  of  Boston,  told  of  the  work  done 
by  the  recently  opened  fresh-air  school 
in  his  city.  Dr.  John  H.  Lowman  of 
Cleveland  discussed  the  subject  from  Dr. 
Poland's  standpoint. 

One  of  the  closing  sessions  of  the 
convention  was  devoted  to  recent  tuber- 
culosis work  and  its  result.  Homer  Folks 
read  a  paper  on  After  Care  of  Local  Tu- 
berculosis Committees,  in  which  he  out- 
lined a  program  of  constructive  work  for 
associations. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  expressing 
interest  in  the  eflforts  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau in  extending  the  present  registration 
area,  and  offering  the  assistance  of  the 
association  to  make  registration  of  deaths 
and  births  more  complete.  Another  reso- 
lution declaring  in  favor  of  a  centraliza- 
tion of  all  national  health  activities  was 
adopted. 

These  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Dr.  Edward  G. 
Janeway  of  New  York;  vice-presidents, 
Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York  and  Dr. 
Henry  Sewall,  Denver;  secretary,  Dr. 
Henry  Barton  Jacobs,  Baltimore;  treas- 
urer, Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg, 
Washington.  The  members  of  the 
executive  committee  are:  William 
H.  Baldwin,  Washington;  Dr.  Her- 
mann M.  Biggs,  New  York,  Edward 
T.  Devine,  New  York,  Homer  Folks, 
New  York,  Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  Wash- 
ington, Dr.  John  H.  Lowman,  Qeveland, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Walsh,  Philadelphia. 
The  directors  elected  for  terms  of  five 
years  are:  Dr.  Edward  G.  Janeway, 
New  York,  Dr.  Joseph  Walsh,  Philadel- 
phia, Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  Washington, 
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Dr.  John  H.  Lowman,  Cleveland,  Prof. 
\V.  T.  Sedgwick,  Boston,  Dr.  E.  A. 
Pierce,  Portland,  Ore.,  Dr.  Joseph  Y. 
Porter,  Key  West,  Fla.,  Dr.,  Robert  H. 


Babcock,  Chicago,  Dr.  Walter  R.  Steiner, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  R.  B.  Mellon,  Pitts- 
burgh, John  M.  Glenn,  New  York,  and 
Dr.  W.  F:  Drewry,  Petersburg,  Va. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


The  arrival  of  tho  Slav  is  at  hand.  After 
centuries  of  oppression  by  his  czars  follow- 
ing the  bloody  wars  with  Mongol  and  Turk — 
wars  in  which  stubborn  Slavic  lines  spared 
western  Europe  the  horrors  of  Oriental  bat- 
tle— the  Slav  is  coming  into  his  kingdom. 
The  proposed  Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  was  "one  of  the  signs  of 
the  ripening  of  the  Slavonic  question,  tho 
gradual  emergence  of  Slavs  from  political 
serfdom  and  their  establishment  as  the  pre- 
dominant race  in  the  east  of  Europe." 

Writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  W. 
T.  Stead  argues  that  war  and  oppression 
have  forged  a  certain  degree  of  race  unity. 
No  Slav  now  owns  suzerainty  to  the  Turk. 
The  rlg:ht  to  self-government  has  been  recog- 
nized In  Russia.  "The  Slav  is  free  to  reg- 
ulate his  affairs  as  seems  good  in  his  own 
eyes.  .  .  .  save  those  who  are  ruled  with  the 
iron  rod  of  Prussia  and  those  who  are  for 
the  moment  dominated  by  the  German  and 
Magyar  in  Austria."  This  Is  a  marvelous 
gain,  a  revolution,  since  "the  Great  Cather- 
ine aspired  to  rid  Europe  of  the  Ottoman." 
The  year's  troubles  in  the  near  Bast  point 
the  way  the  Slav  is  traveling — ^a  way  which 
Mr.  Stead  thinks  may  easily  disrupt  the 
Austrian  Empire  on  Franz  Josefs  death, 
with  a  shuffling  of  states  slipping  into  new 
combinations  like  figures  in  an  ethnic  kal- 
eidoscope. 

Looking  further  ahead,  "the  factor  that 
governs  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  clash  of 
national  forces  is  not  the  statecraft  of  sov- 
ereigns but  the  birthrate  of  their  peoples." 
By  this  measure  "the  future  belongs  to  the 
Slavs.  In  the  West  population  tends  to  a 
standstill.  In  France  it  is  even  beginning 
to  decrease.  But  the  Slavic  peoples  con- 
tinne  to  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth."  Mr.  Stead's  figures  show  that 
"the  overflow  of  the  Slavonian  cradle  ex- 
ceeds the  overflow  of  the  prolific  German, 
the  fecund  Italian,  the  Hungarian,  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  French." 

Ascendency  in  numbers  is  thus  inevitable. 
It  remains  to  he  seen  if  Slavic  peoples  can 
forget  local  quarrels  and  family  jealousies 
to  reap  the  reward  of  their  birth  rate.  "The 
fatal  tendency  to  anarchy  that  has  ever  been 
the  bane  of  tho  Slavonian  peoples  .  .  .  that 
ruined  Poland"  is  "almost  the  only  serious 
danger." 

The  growing  dominance  of  the  Slav  among 
our  immigrants,  his  increasing  but  thus  far 
inert  presence  among  American  workmen, 
make  his  characteristics,  his  home  environ- 
ment, and  his  multiplying  children  of  quick- 


ening interest  to  us.  The  announcement 
that  the  articles  by  Emily  Greene  Balch  of 
Wellesley  College,  published  in  Charities 
and  The  Commons  in  two  series,  Slav  Emi- 
gration at  Its  Source,  and  Our  Slavic  Fellow 
Citizens,  are  to  be  brought  out  in  book  form 
next  fall  by  Charities  Publication  Commit- 
tee, is  thus  significant.  Commanding  a 
number  of  dialects,  Miss  Balch  spent  a  year 
in  peasant  villages,  learning  to  know  the 
potential  immigrant  intimately  in  his  family 
and  community  life.  Later  travel  and  resi- 
dence among  Slavs  in  this  country  all  the 
way  from  Atlantic  manufacturing  cities  to 
Texas  ranches,  rounded  her  experience  and 
her  appreciation  of  this  newcomer's  contri- 
bution to  our  national  life. 


Trinity  Church  and  particularly  Trinity 
tenements,  have  been  held  up  to  public  view 
from  a  number  of  new  directions  the  past 
month.  In  The  American  Magazine,  Ray 
Stannard  Baker  makes  a  thoughtful  and 
moderate  statement  of  The  Case  Against 
Trinity,  which  comprises  in  fact  a  study 
of  the  "present  agitation"  in  all  its  bearings. 
He  considers  the  history  of  the  church,  its 
achievements  both  spiritual  and  social,  the 
devotion  of  many  of  its  clergy  and  vestry, 
the  tenements,  the  long  legal  fight  against  ' 
the  tenement  house  law,  the  proposed  closing 
of  St.  John's  Chapel,  the  small  interest  in 
and  meager  contributions  of  this  "richest 
church  in  America"  to  any  cause  not  form- 
ing an  integral  part  of  its  own  parish  activi- 
ties. He  studies  the  gradual  loss  in  church 
membership  and  brings  out  strongly  the 
very  small  return  on  its  invested  funds. 
The  net  income  is  only  a  little  more  than 
two  per  cent,  "while  tenement  property  in 
New  York  is  ordinarily  expected  to  pay  from 
five  to  six  per  cent  net."  This,  he  points 
out,  runs  parallel  with  the  low  return  on 
real  estate  investments  by  the  large  insur- 
ance companies  and  lays  the  foundation  for 
one  of  Mr.  Baker's  best-considered  points — 
a  "curious,  insidious,  benumbing  disease 
seems  to  afflict  those  who  control  unearned 
property.  Subtle,  psychological  changes 
take  place  within  them.  .  .  .  They  come  to 
act  as  though  the  property  which  they  con- 
trol was  in  reality  their  own.  They  resent 
any  questions  regarding  it,  they  spend  the 
income  where  and  when  they  like;  they 
make  no  accounting  to  anyone.  .  .  .  They 
have  not  felt  the  thrill  and  inspiration  of 
the  new  time." 
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The  Independent  has  an  article  in  defense 
of  Trinity  by  Arthur  Lowndes,  writing  for 
the  new  rector,  Dr.  Manning.  The  latter  was 
asked  to  present  his  side  following  an  earlier 
article  criticising  the  church.  Dr.  Lowndes 
says  nothing  about  the  "rotting  tenements/' 
to  use  Mr.  Gilder's  phrase.  He  is  chiefly 
concerned  in  showing  historically  that  Triui- 
ity  property  does  indeed  belong  to  Trinity, 
and  not  to  all  the  people  of  New  York,  or 
even  to  all  the  communicants  in  the  state. 
He  pays  tribute  to  the  men  who  have  served 
faithfully  and  without  salary  on  its  vestry 
and  to  the  financial  help,  especially  in  earlier 
days,  which  Trinity  gave  in  setting  up  new 
churches  and  chapels  as  population  began  its 
march  up  Manhattan  Island.  In  the  final 
paragraph  is  this  curious  sentence:  "Differ- 
ences of  opinion  arise  in  every  corporation 
or  body  of  men,  but  it  speaks  eloquently  for 
the  administration  of  Trinity  parish  that 
there  should  have  been  so  little  difterence 
of  opinion  or  friction  during  its  existence  of 
over  two  hundred  years." 

The  Trinity  vestrymen  are  more  or  less 
impersonated  in  Miss  Olga  Nethersole's  new 
play.  The  Writing  On  The  Wall.  A  tene- 
ment house  owner  whose  sole  interest  lies 
in  his  rents,  fights  and  evades  the  law,  but 
he  is  brought  sharply  to  time  by  his  wife,  a 
settlement  worker,  who  finds  some  of  the 
worst  tenements  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
settlement  belong  to  him.  The  argument  be- 
tween them  covers  every  part  of  the  Trinity 
discussion  as  it  has  run  through  newspapers 
and  magazines  for  months  past.  Finally,  to 
pacify  her,  he  promises  to  put  on  new  fire 
escapes — ^but  only  paints  the  old  ones.  Fire 
breaks  out  during  a  children's  Christmas 
party  which  the  wife  gives  there,  and  her 
own  little  boy  is  among  the  hundreds  killed. 

The  dramatic  critics  have  agreed  that  of 
the  two  extraneous  love  stories  in  the  plot, 
at  least  one  is  lugged  in  unnecessarily  and 
that  there  are  other  technical  and  artistic 
faults.  But  it  is  a  stirring  play  and  a  most 
interesting  example  of  the  recent  trend  to- 
ward sociological  drama.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  a  theatrical  performance  is  a 
convincing  way  of  presenting  reform  argu- 
ments, but  evidence  is  borne  to  the  fact  that 
an  artistic  presentation  of  such  material 
counts  strongly  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  credits 
Richard  Watson  Gilder's  poem  on  St.  John's 
Chapel  with  being  "largely  instrumental  in 
arousing  the  present  agitation."  In  the  play 
there  is  a  very  strong  and  peculiarly  distress- 
ing scene  when  the  shrieking  mother  de- 
mands her  dead  boy  of  the  father,  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  his  insolent  defiance  of 
public  opinion.  To  one  in  the  audience 
there  is  a  ghastly  suggestion  in  thinking 
back  from  this  act  to  the  one  in  which  he 
gives  voice  to  some  of  the  very  arguments — 
particularly  the  business"  arguments — 
which  have  been  offered  in  behalf  of  Trin- 
ity. 


How  a  Home  Maker  Became  an  Anarchist 
is  the  title  under  which  Frank  Bailey,  vice- 
president  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  points  out  In  The 
WorUTe  Work  for  May  the  dangers  that  sur- 
round the  Ignorant  purchaser  of  real  estate. 
After  sixteen  years  of  East  Side  toil  and 
tenement  life,  Barach  Sholnky  could  count 
a  hoard  of  |1,600,  the  reward  of  self-denial 
and  sufTering.  With  this  sum  he  resolved 
to  achieve  his  greatest  ambition — ^"a  better 
home  where  there  were  light,  and  air  and 
cleanliness." 

Months  of  negotiation  saw  him  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  two-family  house  in  Brownsville, 
Brooklyn,  the  price  of  which  was  |6,000.  It 
was  subject  to  a  first  mortgage  of  $3,500  at 
five  per  cent,  due  September  1,  1907.  Baracii 
paid  11,000  down  and  gave  the  builder  a 
second  mortgage  of  $1,500  which  he  was  to 
pay  at  fifty  dollars  every  four  months,  with 
interest  When  he  moved  to  his  new  house 
he  rented  the  upper  floor  to  a  friend  for 
twenty-two  dollars  a  month  and  having  a  re- 
serve fund  of  $500  began  his  rural  life 
without  misgiving.  He  is  now  a  violent  an- 
archist, without  work  or  the  desire  to  work; 
his  family  is  dispersed,  and  poverty  and  mis- 
ery are  the  fruit  of  twenty-five  years  of  hon- 
est struggle.    This  is  what  happened: 

Two  weeks  after  he  moved  to  Brownsville, 
Barach  was  obliged  to  pay  seventy-five  dol- 
lars in  taxes  for  the  entire  year  of  1904,  the 
charter  of  Greater  New  York  holding  the 
buyer  responsible  when  property  passes  be- 
fore the  first  Monday  in  October.  His  title 
was  dated  September  30.  A  year  later, 
when  again  his  taxes  became  due,  he  found 
a  charge  against  him  for  street  paving  of 
which  he  had  never  even  heard.  It  amount- 
ed to  $262.30  with  interest  from  April  1, 
1905. 

In  September,  1907,  when  the  panic  began, 
he  and  four  owners  in  the  same  row  received 
attorney's  letters  demanding  Immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  first  mortgage.  It  was  then 
that  Mr.  Bailey  met  the  unfortunate  land 
owner  who,  with  his  fellow  sufferers,  applied 
to  the  trust  company  for  a  loan.  "The  com- 
pany's appraisers  found  the  property  had  de- 
teriorated "and  recommended  loans  of  $3,250 
on  each  of  the  houses."  The  change  of 
mortgage  would  have  cost  an  additional  sev- 
enty dollars.  Mr.  Bailey  never  saw  the  ap- 
plicants again,  but  he  learned  that  they  all 
lost  their  houses  "through  inability  to  reduce 
their  mortgages  or  borrow  elsewhere  the 
$3,500  necessary  to  replace  the  called  mort- 
gages." With  the  houses  went  the  savings 
of  a  lifetime. 

"The  great  need  of  the  city,"  says  Mr. 
Bailey,  "is  less  discussion  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  dispersing  the  fioatlng  population 
and  practical  aid  to  small  home  owners. 
There  are  too  many  cases  like  Barach  and 
his  friends,  and  their  troubles  demand  atten- 
tion from  those  who  would  aid  the  Individ- 
ual who  tries.'' 
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In  France  the  Credit  Fonder  is  the  door 
through  which  the  small  buyer  passes  to  his 
home.  When  he  wants  to  borrow  he  goes  to 
the  nearest  branch  were  he  "makes  out  a 
sworn  statement  of  the  value  of  his  property, 
and  all  its  details  of  condition.  The  ap- 
praisers of  the  institution  check  his  state- 
ment." He  receives  half  the  value  they 
place  on  the  property.  Then  he  gets  a 
table  showing  the  rate  he  will  have  to  pay 
on  his  loan  to  clear  himself  of  debt  in  any 
given  number  of  years.  He  borrows  for 
any  period  he  pleases,  and  he  may  even  pass 
the  debt  to  his  heirs.  The  very  best  first 
mortgage  in  New  York  would  call  for  higher 
payment  than  he  makes.  If  his  income 
diminishes  he  may  reduce  his  annual  pay- 
ment; in  hard  times  he  may  lighten  his 
burden  and  increase  it  with  the  return  of 
prosperity.  "This  one  institution  now  has 
outstanding  more  than  $400,000,000  of  loans 


on  homes;  and,  in  the  fifty-eight  years  of 
its  history,  it  has  been  obliged  to  take  only 
about  $1,800,000  of  property  on  account  of 
default." 


Children's  Conference,  Buffalo, — The  fifth 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Education  of  Backward,  Truant  and  Delin- 
quent Children  will  be  held  in  Buffalo  on 
June  7,  8  and  9,  the  three  days  preceding  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. The  program  covers  all  phases  of 
child  saving  work  and  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  anyone  interested  in  work  with 
children.  The  program  covers  subjects  from 
the  child  problem  in  rural  districts,  placing 
out,  medical  care  of  children  and  Juvenile 
courts  to  playgrounds,  parental  schools  and 
settlement  work. 


Are  you  looking  for  a  new  position? 
Are  you  in  need  of  addled  help  ? 
Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  fall  work 


THE  SURVEY 

reaches  the  persoas  that  you  want. 
Through  this  magazine  your  wants  will 
be  read  by  1 1 ,000  readers. 


Rates  fumithed  on  applicalioii 
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OPPORTUNITY* 

Neighborhood  Settlement  House.  Lynn, 
Mass.,  has  Tacancies  for  several  resident  work- 
ers. (One  half  hour  ride  from  Boston,  fare  10 
cents.)  Terms.  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  week.  Appli- 
cations, with  references,  should  be  made  to  the 
Head  Resident,  Mrs.  Grace  Wright  Oreoo, 
58  Neptune  Street,  Lynn. 

^iXPERIENCED  workers,  husband  and  wife,  desire 
f^  poalttona  which  will  put  them  In  charire  of  a 
^^  school  for  delinquent  children  or  give  them  op- 
portunity to  bnlld  up  a  new  school,  i^ge  salaries 
not  essential. 


THRKE  NOTABLE    BOOKS  BY 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

on  Problems  of  City  and  Town 


The  ImpfOYemeot  of  Towiis  and  Cities 

This  little  volume,  just  passed  into 
its  sixth    printing,   is    called   "The 
Bible  of  the  improvement  effort." 
Price  $1.25  postpaid. 

Modern  Civic  Art^  or 
The  City  Made  Beantifnl 

A  handsome  and  useful  book,  alone 
in  its  field.  Third  revised  edition— 
illustrated. 

Price  $3.00  postpaid. 


The  Call  of  The  City 

A  dainty  volume  of  essays  on  the 
city's  charm.     This  has  been  pub- 
lished only  a  few  months. 
Price  $1.25  postpaid. 

Send  Check,  Money  Order  or  2-ceDt  RtanipH  to 

••SJS5?3  THE  SURVEY    '"Aisi" 
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MISERY  AND  ITS  CAUSES 

By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


READERS  of  The  Survey  would  recognize  in  this  new-minted  book  the  clear  cut 
argument  and  lucid  style  of  the  author  of  Social  Forces,  even  if  it  had  been 
published  anonymously. 
Much  of  the  material  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  an  intimate  "personal  connec- 
tion with  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  the  Standard  of  Living  Investigation,  the  Employment 
Bureau  Investigation  and  the  histories  of  5,000  families  who  have  been  in  the  care  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.  It  measures  racking  human  deficits  in 
chapters  on  Out  of  Work,  Out  of  Health,  Out  of  Friends,  Poverty  and  Maladjustment. 
But  it  examines  into  the  hopeful  side  and  comes  to  a  dominant,  convincing  conclusion 
of  cheer  in  the  final  chapter  on  the  Justice  and  Prosperity  of  the  Future. 

By  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  this  book  issued  at  $1.25  net  may  be  s""- 
cured  at  $1.00  postpaid  by  ordering  through  The  Survey,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York,  or  158  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 
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SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDfTOR 


EXAMINATIONS : 

Academic  standards  and  customs  are  constantly  brought  into  direct  and 
indirect  contrast  with  those  of  the  practical  world.  How  far  philanthropic  and 
social  work  should  adopt  academic  ideals  and  methods  and  how  far  it  should  keep 
in  touch  with  the  ideas  and  practices  of  active  life  is  still  an  open  question. 
The  question  arises  equally  in  medical,  law,  pedagogical,  nursing  and  other  pro- 
fessional schools  and  in  technical  schools.  For  the  most  part  the  academic  has 
prevailed  over  the  practical,  so  far  as  the  period  of  the  technical  and  professional 
training  itself  is  concerned,  a  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  and  of  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  science  being  considered  of  fundamental  importance 
and  most  easily  obtainable  at  the  professional  and  technical  school,  while 
acquaintance  with  technical  details  and  with  the  devices — not  to  say  the  tricks 
.  of  the  trade — ^may  safely  be  left  to  the  early  years  of  actual  office  or  shop  prac- 
tice. In  social  work  this  sound  theory  has  made  much  headway  but  can  hardly 
be  said  as  yet  to  be  the  prevailing  practice  among  boards  of  directors  who  are 
filling  important  positions.  This  may  be  partly  for  the  reason  that  trained  social 
workers  who  have  the  personal  qualities  essential  in  the  important  positions  are 
still  scarce.  Two  bankers  were  recently  considering  candidates  for  such  a  posi- 
tion in  an  enterprise  which  partakes  partly  of  a  social  and  partly  of  a  purely 
business  character.  One  of  them  desired  to  secure  the  services  of  a  certain 
official  in  the  federal  government  on  the  ground  that  success  in  an  administrative 
position  such  as  he  had  held  was  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  the  posssession 
of  the  qualities  that  were  required  in  the  new  position.  The  other  did  not  agree 
with  this  view  but  was  emphatic  in  his  opinion  that  they  did  not  want  a  "re- 
searcher," but  rather  a  man  who  could  "get  orders."  Later  on,  after  the  enterprise 
was  firmly  established,  it  might  perhaps  afford  the  rather  expensive  but  still 
on  many  accounts  desirable  luxury  of  an  executive  of  standing  in  the  educational 
or  philanthropic  world.  Neither  could  easily  have  been  convinced  that  any  uni- 
versity instructor  in  social  economy,  sociology  or  political  economy  would  be 
qualified  to  fill  the  position,  although  it  is  oat  in  which  the  chief  work  to  be  done 
is  to  deal  practically  with  the  very  questions  with  which  such  instructors  are 
dealing  theoretically  in  their  writings  and  classroom  instruction. 

The  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  this  sceptical  attitude  towards 
professionally  trained  workers  and  special  students  of  these  subjects  in  the  uni- 
versity is  to  be  overcome,  depend  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  authorities  of 
the  training  schools  and  university  instructors  to  convince  the  practical  world  of 
the  substantial  value  of  a  scientific  foundation  for  social  work.  Some  familiarity 
with  the  technical  features  of  their  future  vocations  can  doubtless  be  given  in  the 
university  and  professional  school.  Besides,  instruction  and  training  in  technique 
are  an  increasingly  conspicuous  feature  of  the  best  medical  schools,  and  the  analo- 
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gy  of  a  nurse's  training  is  perhaps  more  suggestive  for  schools  for  social  workers 
than  the  law  school.  The  course  in  social  economy  or  in  a  school  of  philanthropy, 
however,  which  merely  gives  such  familiarity  with  actual  methods  of  practical 
work  as  would  inevitably  be  gained  ultimately  in  any  good  institution  of  the 
type  for  which  the  student  is  preparing,  even  if  it  is  given  far  more  quickly  and 
effectively  than  in  the  institution  itself,  is  missing  its  great  opportunity.  To  be 
a  "researcher"  first  and  an  effective  practical  worker  afterwards  is  the  ideal 
of  the  university  and  of  the  school  of  philanthropy.  The  main  danger  of  the 
professional  course  is  not  that  it  shall  be  too  academic  but  that  it  shall  not  fully 
and  successfully  realize  its  academic  ideals. 

One  test,  not  the  only  test  but  one  which  is  time  honored  and  most  familiar, 
for  ascertaining  whether  students  have  obtained  from  their  course  what  they 
have  desired  and  have  been  expected  to  obtain,  is  the  examination.  Some  very 
puzzling  answers  to  one  set  of  examination  questions  which  recently  came  under 
our  observation  have  raised  the  question  whether  these  answers  should  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  this  test  is  unsatisfactory,  or  whether  on  the  other  hand  the 
students  in  question  really  are  lacking  in  the  necessary  grasp  of  their  subject, 
or,  to  take  another  perhaps  even  more  tenable  alternative,  whether  the  instructor 
had  fallen  short  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  One  question  ran  somewhat  as 
follows :  "If  you  found  yourself  as  secretary  of  a  charity  organization  society 
in  a  town  of  ten  thousand  population  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  twenty-five 
dollars  to  spend  for  a  working  library  what  would  you  buy  with  it?" 

One  student  included  among  the  books  which  would  be  essential  a  copy  of 
the  laws  of  Mississippi.  Another  proposed  to  start  with  a  set  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica.  Another  would  subscribe  at  once  for  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  Journal,  and  another  would  want  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Blue  Book.  Another  would  be  satisfied  with  a  copy  of  the  "blue  book"  of  the 
town  in  which  she  was  working.  A  large  proportion,  not  unnaturally  and  not 
indiscreetly,  proposed  to  buy  some  or  all  of  the  works  of  the  lecturer  who  was  to 
pass  upon  the  examination  papers,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  account  for  the  strong 
conviction  of  several  that  English  official  documents  and  reports  were  so  indis- 
pensable in  the  charitable  work  of  this  western  town  of  moderate  size,  that  a 
part  even  of  so  small  an  appropriation  as  twenty-five  dollars  must  be  spared 
for  them.  One  young  man  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  the  practical 
business  man,  for,  ignoring  the  literal  and  academic  interpretation  of  the  question, 
he  wrote  that  first  he  would  get  some  more  money. 

These  answers  are  not  typical  of  the  entire  set  of  papers.  Many  of  them 
showed  excellent  discrimination  and  good  judgment.  We  submit  these  samples, 
'  however,  of  the  puzzling  sort  of  answers  in  the  hope  that  they  may  stimulate 
some  discussion  as  to  what  they  really  do  indicate.  We  may  add  one  more 
answer  to  an  entirely  different  question  which  is  a  beautiful  ilhistration  of  the 
logical  fallacy  of  an  argument  in  a  circle.  To  the  inquiry  as  to  the  purpose 
of  a  particular  analysis  of  case  records,  a  student  replied  that  it  was  in  order 
to  back  up  the  theory  which  was  drawn  from  this  analysis  of  case  records. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESSES 
ON  PRISONS  AND  HYGIENE 

Before  the  echoes  of  last  year's  great 
International  Congress  on  Tuberculo- 
sis have  died  away,  we  find  in  active 
progress  preparation  for  two  other  in- 
ternational congresses,  both  of  which 
are  to  hold  their  triennial  session  in 
this  country  in  1910.  The  International 
Prison  Congress  and  the  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
are  likely  to  attract  smaller  numbers 
than  the  congress  on  tuberculosis, 
but  they  are  nevertheless  very  impor- 
tant, both  as  scientific  bodies  and  as 
channels  of  public  education  and  en- 
lightenment. The  last  named  is  really 
a  combination  of  two  somewhat  dis- 
tinct congresses^  one  of  which  deals 
with  public  hygiene  and  the  other  with 
demography,  or  the  science  of  vital  sta- 
tistics. The  birth  rate,  the  death  rate, 
the  distribution  of  population,  the  in- 
crease or  the  decrease  and  the  compo- 
sition of  populations  are  among  the 
subjects  which  will  fall  within  the 
scope  of  that  division  which  represents 
historically  the  Congress  on  Demog- 
raphy. Very  appropriately  the  director 
of  the  census,  and  the  chief  of  the  di- 
vision of  vital  statistics  in  the  Census 
Bureau  are  members  of  the  committee 
which  has  in  charge  the  arrangements 
for  the  congress;  and  it  is  probable 
that  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox  of  Cor- 
nell University,  who  has  done  valuable 
work  for  the  census  for  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Health  and  elsewhere, 
will  preside  over  this  division  of  the 
congress. 

Nine  other  sections  dealing  with  va- 
rious aspects  of  sanitary  science  have 
been  organized.  Some  of  the  sections 
which  ar«  of  interest  to  the  non- 
medical public,  although  not,  of  course, 
without     interest     to     public-spirited 
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members  of  the  medical  profession  as 
well,  are  the  following: 

Hygiene  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
including  school  hygiene. 

Industrial  and  occupational  hygiene, 
including  occupational  diseases. 

State  and  municipal  hygiene,  in- 
cluding administration,  housing, 
streets,  disposal  of  waste,  etc. 

Hygiene  of  institutions  and  public 
buildings,  including  schools,  churches, 
children's  institutions,  reformatories, 
jails,  prisons,  etc. 

Hygiene  of  traffic  and  transporta- 
tion, including  quarantine,  public  con- 
veyances, railway,  water  travel,  etc. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  has 
held  two  meetings  in  the  diplomatic 
room  of  the  State  Department  in 
Washington.  The  congress  is  an  offi- 
cial body,  invitations  to  participate  in 
it  coming  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  necessary  expenses  being  pro- 
vided, as  is  the  case  of  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress,  by  federal  ap- 
propriations. Presidents  of  the  sec- 
tions have  been  appointed  and  will  be 
announced  when  acceptances  have  been 
received. 

Dr.  Wolcott,  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Health,  is  the 
president  of  the  congress.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Welch  of  Baltimore  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  and  Dr.  John  S. 
Fulton,  who  held  the  same  position  in 
the  congress  on  tuberculosis,  is  sec- 
retary general.  By  courtesy  of  the 
government,  a  permanent  office  for  the 
congress  has  been  established  in  the 
Census  Bureau,  and  requests  for  the 
program  or  other  information  may  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  general  at  that  ad- 
dress. Dr.  Fulton  is  expecting  to  visit 
European  countries  in  the  interests  of 
the  congress  this  summer,  and  to  at- 
tend the  session  of  the  International 
Congress    of    Medicine    in     Budapest. 
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PROF.  HENDERSON  TO 
SUCCEED  DR.  BARROWS 

The  Dq)artinent  of  State  has  cabled 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  who  is  in  Europe, 
his  appointment  as  American  member  of 
the  International  Prison  Commission,  to 
succeed  the  late  Samuel  June  Barrows. 
Professor  Henderson  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  American  committee  which 
has  in  hand  the  arrangements  for  the  In- 
ternational Prison  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton in  19  ID  and  his  appointment  is 
known  to  be  very  acceptable  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  European  govern- 
ments on  the  commission.  The  execu- 
tive committee  meets  early  in  July  in 
Paris  to  make  further  arrangements  for 
the  Washington  congress,  and  this  meet- 
ing will  be  attended  by  Professor  Hen- 
derson and  Mrs.  Barrows. 

Professor  Henderson  comes  into  the 
work  with  an  international  acquaintance, 
a  knowledge  of  European  tongues  and 
a  remarkable  grasp  of  prison  reform  and 
other  social  movements  in  this  coimtry. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Charities,  president  of  the  Children's 
Home  Society,  a  member  of  various  state 
commissions  and  a  former  president  of 
the  National  Prison  Association. 

The  Prison  Congress  of  1910  affords 
an  opportunity,  like  that  of  the  Interna- 
tional Tuberculosis  Congress  of  1908,  to 
give  a  new  creative  impulse  to  prison 
reform  in  this  country. 

FEE  SYSTEM  ABOLISHED 
IN  QUEENS  COUNTY  JAIL 

Almost  the  last  active  work  of 
Samuel  J.  Barrows  was  securing  the 
abolition  of  the  fee  system  of  compen- 
sating the  sheriff  of  Queens  county, 
New  York,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
fixed  salary  system  for  the  office.  In- 
deed it  was  at  Albany  while  looking 
after  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature to  effect  this  change  that  Dr. 
Barrows  contracted  a  cold  which  later 
developed  into  pneumonia.  It  is,  there- 
fore especially  fitting  to  announce  that 
Governor  Hughes  has  signed  the  bill 


which  had  been  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture the  day  after  Dr.  Barrows's  death. 

The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Barrows 
to  secure  this  reform  was  rather  unique, 
and  shows  how  social  service  can  often 
utilize  for  the  common  good  methods 
usually  only  employed  by  railroads, 
insurance  companies,  and  other  cor- 
porations for  their  own  business  profit. 

In  the  first  place  the  fee  system  in 
Queens  county  was  antiquated,  un- 
economic, and  capable  of  great  abuse, 
as  in  fact  it  is  everywhere  and  has  been 
recogtiized  to  be  since  the  days  of 
John  Howard.  Under  it  the  sheriff 
probably  received  from  $35,000  to  S40,- 
000  a  year.  In  all  probability  it  didn't 
all  stay  with  the  sheriff,  it  went  both 
"higher  up"  and  lower  down.  As  the 
greater  the  number  of  prisoners  the 
greater  was  the  amount  of  the  fees, 
young  men  and  boys  were  often  sent 
to  the  county  jail  when  they  should 
have  been  sent  to  Hart*s  Island  vrhere 
they  would  have  a  chance  of  reform. 
There  were  plenty  of  other  abuses 
which  had  been  unearthed  by  a  special 
investigator. 

The  Prison  Association  did  not  base 
its  argument  on  the  assertion  that  the 
present  sheriff  was  a  "grafter" — ^indeed 
the  relations  with  him  were  frank,  if  not 
cordial,  throughout.  The  chans^e  could 
not  affect  him  as  his  term  of  oflSce 
expired  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  by 
the  constitution  he  was  ineligible  for 
re-election.  In  fact  he  was  ultimately 
brought  to  favor  the  change.  The  em- 
phasis was  laid  rather  on  the  constant 
possibilities  for  graft  inherent  in  such 
an  unscientific  system  and  the  exces- 
sive cost  of  that  sjrstem  to  the  tax- 
paver$  themselves. 

The  Prison  Association  showed  that 
in  forty-eight  of  the  sixty  odd  counties 
of  New  York  the  fee  system  had  been 
abolished  with  a  consequent  saving  of 
expense  to  the  people  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  per  cent.  There  was  often  an  al- 
most equal  reduction  in  the  number  of 
prisoners,  since  it  was  no  longer  to 
the  interest  of  the  sheriff  to  keep  his 
jail  full  for  the  sake  of  the  fees. 

Former  attempts  to  abolish  the  sys- 
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tern  have  failed,  for  the  office  was  a  fat 
political  plum.  Yet  if  it  was  not 
changed  this  year  the  change  could  not 
go  into  effect  for  three  years  more, 
when  another  sheriff  would  be  elected. 
A  bill  fixing  an  $8,000  salary  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  by  Assembly^ 
man  William  A.  De  Groot  (Republi- 
can) of  Queens  county.  He  had  made 
previous  attempts  to  change  the  sys- 
tem. The  bill  was  closely  modeled 
after  that  by  which  the  system  was 
abolished  in  Kings  county,  Queens 
being  the  only  county  in  Greater  New 
York  to  cling  to  the  fee  system. 

Dr.  Barrows  saw  that  if  the  bill  was 
to  become  a  law  the  apathy  of  the 
people  of  Queens  must  be  overcome, 
and  the  best  sources  of  public  sentiment 
in  the  borough  must  be  aroused.  So  he 
decided  to  do  what  the  street  railways 
have  called  "accelerating  public  opin- 
ion." In  other  words  he  employed  a 
press  agent.  The  local  papers,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  were  found  to  be 
either  indifferent  or  controlled  by  influ- 
ences actually  opposed  to  the  change. 
But  at  any  rate  they  were  got  to  dis- 
cussing the  proposition  con  if  not  pro. 
That  was  something.  Some  were  con- 
verted and  wrote  favorable  editorials. 
Special  articles  were  prepared  and  sent 
to  them  regularly  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  forget  that  there  was  a 
bill  at  Albany.  The  New  York  papers 
were  included  also.  Interviews  were 
obtained  with  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  county  and  published.  Hundreds 
of  letters  were  sent  to  influential  men 
urging  them  to  write  to  their  represen- 
tatives in  the  Legislature  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  At  the  regular 
meetings  of  various  civic  bodies  the 
matter  was  presented  and  resolutions 
were  passed.  In  short  in  the  space  of 
about  two  weeks  the  people  of  Queeiib 
at  least  found  out  what  they  otherwise 
would  not  have  known  was  going  on. 
They  were  educated  up  to  the  reform 
and  they  responded  to  it.  Apathy 
changed  to  activity. 

Meanwhile  the  Democratic  senator 
from  Queens,  Dennis  J.  Hart,  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill  in  the  Senate 


with  the  exception  that  the  salary  was 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  The  board,  the 
county,  and  the  sheriff  being  normally 
all  democratic,  the  effect  of  this  was  to 
insure  a  greater  salary  than  $8,000.  On 
the  other  hand  it  had  this  advantage, 
however,  that  it  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple of  "home  rule"  rather  than  "legis- 
lature rule"  in  respect  to  compensation 
of  a  local  officer. 

All  this  took  place  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Legislature  when  bills  were  dy- 
ing more  or  less  painlessly.  Efforts 
were  now  concentrated  on  Albany ;  the 
press  representative  took  up  Dr.  Bar- 
rows's  work  there.  The  strong  card 
was  the  very  considerable  local  senti- 
ment that  had  been  aroused.  Neither  bill 
was  entirely  satisfactory  to  both  the 
assemblyman  and  the  senator;  each 
naturally  preferred  his  own.  Also 
there  was  a  slight  doubt  which  the 
governor  would  sign.  A  compromise 
was  hastily  patched  up  and  both  bills 
were  passed.  The  governor  chose  to 
sign  the  "home  rule"  bill.  The  lesson 
of  the  incident  is  not,  however,  so  much 
in  the  abolition  of  the  fee  system  as 
it  is  in  the  fact  of  the  method  of 
abolishing  it, — ^the  fact  that  the  people 
can  get  what  they  want,  provided 
someone  will  take  the  trouble  to  edu- 
cate and  arouse  them. 

TO  REGULATE 
DANCE    HALLS 

In  the  social  legislation  of  the  last 
session  at  Albany,  the  bill  to  license 
and  regulate  dancing  academies  passed 
safely  through  various  vicissitudes  and 
received  the  approval  of  the  mayor  and 
the  governor.  The  Committee  on 
Amusements  and  Vacation  Resources 
of  Working  Girls,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Israels  chairman,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  bill,  will  insure  proper  enforce- 
ment. Miss  Julia  Schoenfeld,  a  former 
head  worker  of  Columbian  Settlement 
in  Pittsburgh,  who  made  the  investi- 
gation on  which  the  legislation  is 
based,  will  immediately  resume  her 
work  for  the  committee. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
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bill  is  the  provision  that  premises 
which  are  licensed  for  dances  must 
maintain  the  regulations  at  all  times 
and  not  only  when  they  are  used  as 
dancing  academies.  This  is  particular- 
ly important  on  the  East  Side  where 
halls  rented  for  dances  on  nights  when 
the  schools  do  not  require  their  use, 
take  on  a  most  undesirable  character. 
The  principal  features  of  the  bill  are 
the  inspection  as  to  safety  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  dancing  academy  or  in 
any  room  connected  with  it  on  the 
same  floor.  It  was  impossible  to  ex- 
clude the  sale  of  liquor  entirely  from 
the  premises  as  this  would  interfere 
with  legitimate  places  in  first  class 
hotels. 

PRUNING  NEW  YORK 
STATE  APPROPRIATIONS 

Governor  Hughes  has  disallowed  a 
number  of  appropriations  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  development  of  state  chari- 
table and  penal  institutions  made  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  of  1909. 

The  total  appropriations  amounted  to 
$38,456,909.99.  The  amount  disallowed 
by  the  governor  is  $4488,886.06,  leaving 
the  total  appropriations  $33,968,023.93, 
which  is  about  the  estimated  annual  in- 
come of  the  state.  The  disallowances  in- 
clude $636,000  for  the  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Boys;  $136,750  for 
charitable  institutions,  including  $50,000 
for  Letchworth  Village  for  the  feeble- 
minded; $175,000  for  a  site  for  a  new 
hospital  for  the  insane ;  $226,950  for  ex- 
isting hospitals  for  the  insane;  and 
$172,000  for  prisons,  including  $150,000 
for  the  new  prison  at  Comstock.  The 
effect  of  some  of  these  disallowances  will 
be  to  defer  the  opening  of  new  institu- 
tions for  at  least  a  year. 

The  largest  curtailment  is  that  of  the 
total  appropriation  of  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Boys.  After 
six  years  of  effort  a  site  was  finally  se- 
lected last  year.  Very  complete  plans 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the  best 
authorities  on  reformatory  treatment  for 
boys,  and  the  commission  in  charge  was 
prepared  to  make  considerable  progress 
during  the  coming  year.    The  appropria- 


tion bill  provided  that  $86,000  should  be 
inmiediately  available,  $250,000  on  Janu- 
ary I,  1910,  and  $300,000  on  January  i^ 
19 II.  The  amount  which  would  have 
come  out  of  this  year's  income,  therefore, 
would  have  been  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  total.  The  boys  who  are  to  bene- 
fit by  the  new  institution  are  now  housed 
in  the  obsolete,  unsuitable  buildings  on 
Randall's  Island,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
put  proper  reformatory  methods  in  opera- 
tion. The  veto  necessitates  another 
year's  delay  in  opening  the  new  institu- 
tion. 

For  the  other  new  state  charitable  in- 
stitution, the  Letchworth  Village,  $80,000 
was  appropriated.  Of  this  $10,000  is 
allowed  for  alterations  and  improvements 
of  existing  buildings  upon  the  site,  and 
$20,000  for  a  spur  from  the  railroad. 
The  $50,000  disallowed  is  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  to  provide  for  stor- 
age ^nd  distribution  of  water.  This  in- 
stitution, designed  for  epileptic  and  other 
feeble-minded  persons  requiring  custo- 
dial care,  will  be  able  to  care  for  a  few 
who  can  be  transferred  to  the  buildings 
now  on  the  site. 

Disallowing  the  appropriation  of 
$175,000  for  an  additional  state  hospital 
for  the  insane  will  delay  for  another 
year  the  relief  of  the  overcrowding  in 
existing  institutions.  The  present  ca- 
pacity of  the  four  stat^  hospitals  which 
receive  patients  directly  from  the  metro- 
politan district  is  estimated  at  about  11,- 
000,  while  the  number  of  patients  is 
over  14,000.  More  than  1,000  are  crowd- 
ed into  existing  hospitals.  About  2,000 
more  whose  homes  are  in  New  York 
city  or  Long  Island  have  been  sent  to 
distant  hospitals  where  relatives  and 
friends  cannot  visit  them  without  an  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  beyond 
their  means. 

To  relieve  overcrowding  in  prisons 
$300,000  is  appropriated  for  constructing 
and  equipping  buildings  on  the  Comstock 
site  in  Washington  county,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  which  was  transferred  to  the 
superintendent  of  state  prisons.  The 
$150,000  disallowed  was  for  maintenance 
and  ordinary  repairs  and  th^  transfer  of 
prisoners,  purposes  which  perhaps  can 
be  met  from  other  appropriations- 
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In  a  statement  explaining  his  action 
on  appropriation  bills  Governor  Hughes 
points  out  that  "the  cost  of  new  estab- 
lishments which  will  serve  their  purpose 
for  a  generation  or  more  is  defrayed 
out  of  the  income  of  the  short  time 
which  elapses  during  their  construction. 
A  number  of  concurrent  expenditures  of 
this  sort  causes  a  large  increase  in  an- 
nual appropriations  apart  from  what 
may  be  termed  the  current  expenses  and 
fixed  charges  of  government."  It  does 
indeed  seem  unfortunate  that  permanent 
improvements  of  which  the  future  is  to 
have  the  greatest  benefit  should  be  paid 
for  out  of  annual  income.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  new  method  of  expendi- 
ture will  be  devised  to  cut  down  delays 
in  making  proper  provision  for  wards 
of  the  state.  It  is  open  to  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  ex- 
pend some  or  all  of  the  present  $5,000,- 
000  surplus  in  the  treasury  towards  per- 
manent additions  to  the  plant  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  for  whose  care 
the  state  has  made  itself  responsible. 

BLOCK  BASIS  FOR 
THE  1910  CENSUS 

Plans  for  making  the  census  of  1910 
more  directly  serviceable  to  social  work- 
ers, which  were  discussed  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  United  Charities  Building, 
New  York,  in  February,  and  left  to  a 
committee  representing  a  large  group  of 
national  and  local  organizations,  have 
been  accepted  in  principle  at  an  informal 
conference  held  with  officials  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  in  Washington.  It  is  practi- 
cally certain  that  the  block  census — com- 
piling returns  by  city  blocks  instead  of 
larger  units — ^will  be  adopted  for  at  least 
certain  sections  of  the  largest  cities.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  density  of  pop- 
ulation and  city  conditions  so  affect  re- 
turns that  the  unit  of  one  block  in  a  large 
city  is  in  reality  comparable  to  a  much 
larger  unit  in  a  small  community.  Other 
recommendations  will  be  adopted  so  far 
as  the  census  iippropriation  and  equip- 
ment permit. 

The  committee  urged  a  block  census 
for  sections  of  cities  of  a  half  million  or 
more  inhabitants.    In  view  of  the  cost  and 


of  the  necessary  limitations  of  space  in 
the  census  reports,  the  recommendation 
for  New  York  included  a  division,  first, 
by  the  five  boroughs ;  and,  second,  by  cer- 
tain "selected**  and  "excluded"  districts 
in  the  boroughs. 

In  the  "selected"  districts  the  plan  is 
for  a  tabulation  with  regard  to  popula- 
tion and  nativity  both  on  a  block  basis 
and  also  on  a  basis  of  permanent  enu- 
meration districts  of  about  eighty  acres 
each,  equal  to  say  twenty  city  blocks  of 
the  size  found  between  Seventeenth  and 
Twenty-seventh  streets  and  First  and 
Second  avenues,  Manhattan.  The  eighty- 
acre  measurement  would  be  only  approx- 
imate, groups  of  blocks  being  taken  iji 
a  way  that  would  prevent  such  mixing 
of  unlike  conditions  as  would  result 
from  the  grouping  of  a  business  district 
or  a  high-class  private  dwelling  district 
with  a  thickly  settled  tenement  district. 
In  no  case,  however,  would  blocks  be 
broken,  and  the  old  ward  boundaries 
would  be  followed  so  far  as  possible 
for  purposes  of  comparison  with  former 
census  reports.  The  "selected"  districts 
in  Manhattan  would  include  about  3,219 
blocks,  in  Brooklyn  3,036  blocks,  and  in 
the  Bronx  669  blocks,  Queens  and  Rich- 
mond being  entirely  "excluded."  In  the 
"excluded"  districts  the  recommendation 
is  for  divisions  in  square  mile  units. 

Two  methods  of  tabulation  are  recom- 
mended for  the  "selected"  districts,  one 
on  a  block  basis,  the  other  on  a  basis 
of  special  enumeration  districts.  The 
block  tabulation  shows  number  of  fam- 
ilies and  number  of  persons.  The  latter 
is  divided  under  native  white  with  for- 
eign-born mother,  down  through  finely 
divided  race  groups  much  smaller  than 
national  lines. 

The  value  of  this  careful  classification 
is  pointed  out  by  the  committee.  In 
dealing  with  large  social  and  municipal 
problems  in  New  York,  more  accurate 
and  detailed  information  of  country  of 
birth  is  needed.  In  the  last  census,  for 
instance,  all  people  coming  from  Austria- 
Hungary  are  grouped  together.  This  is 
too  broad  and  general  for  many  pur- 
poses and  the  committee  recommends 
that  instead  of  a  general  classification 
of  Austro-Hungarians  there  be  set  up  six 
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groups  as  follows:  Austria,  Styria  and 
Tyrol;  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  Croatia 
and  Slavonia;  Dalmatia,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina;  Galicia;  Hungary.  More 
than  this,  in  certain  countries  there 
would  be  a  further  division  of  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish.  The  bare  statement 
that  there  are  so  many  thousand  Poles 
in  Buffalo  and  so  many  thousand  Poles 
in  New  York  has  proved  of  little  prac- 
tical service  without  further  information 
as  to  how  many  in  Buffalo  are  Catholic 
Poles  and  how  many  in  New  York  are 
Polish  Jews — people  almost  as  different 
as  Italians  and  Germans  in  their  char- 
acteristics and  in  the  problems  arising 
from  their  city  settlements.  The  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  classification  is  recom- 
mended for  Galicia,  Hungary,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Russia.  It  is  recommended 
that  Finns,  who  are  really  Scandina- 
vians, be  separated  from  other  "Rus- 
sians." 

STATISTICS  HELPFUL 
IN  REFORM  MOVEMENTS 

The  recommendations  regarding  spe- 
cial enumeration  districts  follow  the  gen- 
eral line  of  the  twelfth  census  regarding 
certain  social  information,  except  that 
they  are  to  be  presented  for  small  areas 
in  place  of  entire  boroughs,  thus  greatly 
enhancing  their  usefulness  at  only  slight- 
ly increased  expense.  For  this  purpose 
five  tables  are  recommended.  The  first 
table  would  show  the  number  of  years  in 
the  United  States  of  foreign  born  persons, 
running  from  one  to  twenty  years.  The 
second  table  would  show  ages  for  males 
and  females  classified  as  to  native  bom, 
foreign  bom,  native  white  of  native  par- 
entage, native  white  of  foreign  parentage, 
foreign  white,  and  colored.  Two  addi- 
tional age  groups  are  recommended,  one 
showing  those  from  seven  to  thirteen 
years  inclusive,  and  one  those  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  years  inclusive,  which  were 
not  included  in  the  last  census.  Both  of 
these  groups  are  important  in  the  cam- 
paigns to  restrict  child  labor  and  enforce 
compulsory  education  laws.  The  third 
table  takes  up  occupations  under  the  same 
birth  divisions  as  table  two,  classifying 
by  those  in  gainful  occupations  and  those 


not  in  gainful  occupations,  the  two  ad- 
ditional age  groups  being  recommended 
also  for  this  table  with  still  another  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  years,  especially  valu- 
able in  the  case  of  girls.  In  another  table^ 
dwellings  and  families,  it  is  recommended 
that  under  the  heading  of  persons  living 
in  dwellings  accommodating  a  g^ven 
number  of  persons,  a  regrouping  be  made 
in  units  of  ten;  for  instance,  one  to  ten, 
eleven  to  twenty,  etc.,  instead  of  the 
present  method  by  single  units. 

The  committee  recommends  strongly 
that  the  census  publish  maps  showing 
population  and  nativity  on  a  block  basis 
for  the  "selected"  districts  or,  if  this  is 
not  possible,  at  least  key  maps  similar 
to  those  in  the  New  York  State  Census 
of  1905.  The  establishment  of  permanent 
enumeration  districts  of  a  compact  and 
uniform  size  which  can  be  compared 
through  different  censuses,  is  one  of  the 
things  on  which  most  emphasis  is  laid. 

The  recommendations  presented  at 
Washington  were  prepared  by  a  special 
sub-committee  consisting  of  Miss  Kate 
H.  Qaghorn,  registrar  of  records.  Tene- 
ment House  Department,  chairman; 
Charles  S.  Bernheimer,  assistant  head- 
worker  University  Settlement;  Miss 
Emily  W.  Dinwiddie,  secretary  Tenement 
House  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society;  Miss  Pauline  Goldmark, 
executive  secretary  New  York  City  Con- 
sumers' League;  George  A.  Hall,  secre- 
tary New  York  Child  Labor  Committee; 
Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  industrial  secre- 
tary Alliance  Employment  Bureau;  and 
Lawrence  Veiller,  director  Department 
for  the  Improvement  of  Social  Condi- 
tions of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. 

At  the  Washington  conference  there 
were  present  from  the  census  office  S.  N. 
D.  North,  director  of  the  census ;  William 
C.  Hunt,  chief  statistician;  M.  Sloane, 
geographer;  and  Dr.  Wilbur  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Vital  Statistics.  The  New  York 
delegation  at  the  Washington  conference 
consisted  of  Miss  Qaghom,  Mr.  Veiller, 
Mr.  Hall,  and  Health  Commissioner 
Darlington.  From  Philadelphia  came 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Hatfield,  of  the  tubercu- 
losis association,  Mr.  Atherholt,  repre- 
senting Dr.  Neff,  the  director  of  public 
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safety,  and  G.  A.  Weber  of  the  Octavia 
Hill  Association.  The  Chicago  special 
committee  was  represented  by  Royal  L. 
Melendy,  secretary  of  the  City  Homes 
Association. 

MORAL  EFFECTS 

OF  AN  EARTHQUAKE 

The  rehabilitation  of  Messina  and 
Reggie  is  proving  both  difficult  and 
delicate,  for  the  effects  of  the  earth- 
quake have  struck  deep,  and  persist 
Even  in  San  Francisco  which  recovered 
its  nerves  in  an  astonishingly  short  time, 
a  part  of  the  population  was  keyed  up 
to  calamity  for  several  weeks.  A  sud- 
den noise,  a  rumbling  wagon  or  a  gust 
of  wind  made  men  start.  In  Italy  the 
moral  effects  are  more  pronounced, 
not  only  because  of  the  differences  be- 
tween Italian  and  Californian  character 
but  also  from  the  very  scale  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  disaster.  It  has  been 
said  that  descriptions  of  the  day  of 
judgment  pale  before  what  is  told  of 
the  morning  of  December  28  through- 
out two  whole  provinces.  We  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  population  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  those  who  have 
lost  all  interest  in  things,  and  those 
who  have  the  fidgets.  William  E. 
Davenport,  headworker  of  the  Italian 
Settlement,  Brookyn,  likens  the  case 
to  a  broken  bone  which  "in  an  adult 
means  greater  hurt  and  care  than  the 
same  trouble  in  a  child.  So  a  disaster 
to  an  old  and  fixed  society  means  a 
worse  setback  than  the  same  trial  to 
a  new  community." 

Mr.  Davenport  went  to  Italy  a  month 
after  the  earthquake,  visited  the  entire 
stricken  district  and  searched  every 
hospital  in  southern  Italy  for  relatives 
of  his  Brooklyn  neighbors.  The  re- 
ports which  he  sent  meant  much  to 
families  whose  anxious  cablegrams  to 
Messina  were  unanswered  for  thirty 
days,  and  then  brought  no  more  com- 
fort or  even  information  than  a  laconic 
"house  destroyed"  from  the  over- 
worked military.  Such  a  search  is  diffi- 
cult at  any  time,  but  there  it  was  made 


all  but  impossible  by  the  government's 
haphazard  policy  of  loading  refugees 
on  trains  and  dropping  them  off  at  any 
town  that  would  accept  them,  without 
record  of  names  or  destinations. 

Mr.  Davenport  points  out  how  habit- 
ually the  Italian  looks  more  to  the 
government  and  less  to  individual  in- 
itiative than  we  do.  The  form  of  things 
means  much  to  him,  too,  and  bears  a 
changeless  character,  so  that  "emigrant 
though  he  be  for  forty  years,  his  daily 
thought  turns  to  his  home  city  as  the 
Moslem's  to  Mecca,  and  he  is  reassured 
by  his  sense  of  its  permanence."  For 
him,  it  is  less  a  place  for  business  pro- 
jects and  affairs,  or  a  factory  in  which 
to  fashion  one's  private  fortunes,  than 
a  delightful  playground,  a  theater  for 
grand  events;  he  is  attached  to  it  as 
the  American  is  to  his  house  or  the 
Englishman  to  his  castle."  It  is  not 
a  place  his  grandfather  built — he  knows 
it  "related  to  the  Trojan  wars,  the 
times  of  Ulysses  and  the  games  at 
Mount  Olympus."  Neptune  emerged 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  as  his 
statue  very  well  bears  witness.  The 
Madonna  sent  a  letter  to  Messina  by 
an  early  apostle,  "the  Bible  itself  tells 
how  St.  Paul  stopped  at  Reggio."  So 
to  destroy  a  city  beloved  of  the  old 
gods  and  of  saints  and  apostles  since, 
is  a  social  and  moral  calamity,  an  out- 
rage— "it  is  a  sin,"  one  woman  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  "It  not  only  ren- 
dered thousands  homeless,  but  left 
them  without  wish  or  purpose  beyond 
bread  and  sleep."  Few  cared  to  go 
back  to  their  old  houses.  The  progres- 
sive and  competent  are  hardest  struck. 
Three-fourths  of  all  who  escaped  were 
those  who  had  least  to  lose  and  could 
contribute  least  to  a  new  and  thrifty 
city. 

Thus  the  calamity  took  not  only  a 
man's  house  and  his  goods  and  mayhap 
his  wife,  but  at  one  blow  it  wiped  out 
his  whole  perspective  and  left  him 
adrift  without  anchorage.  Business 
men  complained  at  the  government's 
delay.  Mr.  Davenport  reported  that  at 
the  rate  the  soldiers  worked  while  he 
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was  there,  two  years  would  be  required 
to  dig  out  and  bury  all  the  bodies.  The 
priests  held  the  earthquake  a  divine 
visitation,  a  warning  against  religious 
negligence,  whereat  the  free  thinkers 
flooded  the  town  with  handbills  derid- 
ing clerical  stupidity.  In  answer,  the 
cathedral  was  illuminated,  more  circu- 
lars  were  distributed  and  a  great  festi- 
val held  in  honor  St.  Agata  of  Catania. 
Street  hawkers  offered  the  fugitives 
crudely  painted  placards  representing 
miracles  wrought  by  the  Madonna  of 
Carmine  on  behalf  of  the  victims.  A 
public  orator  in  the  streets  of  Palermo 
read  a  ballad  on  the  results  of  the  dis- 
aster, in  which  Messina,  Catania  and 
Palermo  were  impersonated  in  eager 
debate.  The  sisters,  Messina  and  Ca- 
tania, explain  how  the  sea  has  betrayed 
them  and  the  once  reliable  earth  played 
false.  Now  they  are  in  rags,  they  are 
like  an  eggshell  or  an  orange  rind,  and 
their  children  have  been  massacred  be- 
fore their  eyes.  Then  both  appeal  to 
the  big  brother,  Palermo,  who  listens 
to  their  story  and  decides  that  any 
government  unmoved  by  such  disas- 
ters must  be  counted  shameless  and 
corrupt.  "Anyhow,"  he  says,  "you  can 
depend  on  me.  I  and  indeed  all  Sicily 
will  stand  by  you  and  do  whatever  we 
can  for  a  sister  city  so  badly  used  by 
Rome." 

The  great  question  is  what  the 
government  will  do.  Mr.  Davenport 
reports  that  "to  many  the  test  of  the 
nation's  strength  and  character  is  the 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  shall 
meet  this  exigency."  Messina  and 
Reggio  will  be  rebuilt — there  are  a 
half  dozen  plans  before  the  government 
now — all  Italy  is  called  upon  to  make 
enthusiastic  sacrifice  for  the  south,  and 
if  the  government  and  the  people  act 
with  spirit,  the  tragedy  may  even  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  "welding  to- 
gether more  firmly  these  distant  prov- 
inces, healing  the  wounds  of  local 
jealousy  and  distrust,  and  quickening 
that  passion  of  nationality  so  character- 
istic of  our  age  and  out  of  which  we 
chiefly  look  for  social  health  and  prog- 
ress." 


$50,000  A  WCEK 
STATE  INSURANCE 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  practical  operation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts plan  of  savings  bank  life  insurance 
and  old  age  annuities,  with  the  details  of 
which  most  readers  of  The  Survey  are 
familiar.  Delays  attended  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  for  writing  industrial 
insurance  at  cost  through  the  savings  in- 
stitutions, but  the  work  was  started  in  the 
summer  of  1908  by  the  opening  of  an 
insurance  department  of  the  Whitman 
Savings  Bank.  Comparatively  little  was 
done,  however,  until  after  the  presiden- 
tial election.  Since  then  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign of  education  has  been  waged 
throughout  the  state  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance 
League  and  the  Boston  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation. During  the  spring  actual  re- 
turns have  come  in  at  an  average  of 
over  $40,000  a  week.  A  total  of  about 
$750,000  of  insurance  was  written  before 
June  I,  representing  about  2,000  policy 
holders.  Although  not  a  large  amount 
as  insurance  figures  go,  this  indicates  that 
a  very  considerable  success  may  be  ex- 
pected as  the  advantages  of  the  system 
become  widely  understood. 

The  largest  results  thus  far  have  been 
reached  in  shoe  factories,  which  are  the 
biggest  Massachusetts  industry.  They 
employ  many  highly  skilled  operatives 
who  earn  good  wages.  They  are  directed 
by  alert  and  energetic  business  men  who 
appreciate  that  whatever  helps  their  em- 
ployes helps  them.  The  first  industrial 
agency  of  a  savings  bank  to  be  opened  for 
business  was  at  the  Whitman  factory  of 
the  Regal  Shoe  Company.  Its  neighbor, 
the  Commonwealth  Shoe  and  Leather 
Company,  started  shortly  after,  and  oth- 
ers followed  in  quick  succession. 

In  several  of  these  establishments  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  aU  the 
employes  have  taken  out  one  form  or  an- 
other of  savings  bank  insurance — ^this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  shoe  towns  have 
for  years  been  a  field  especially  favored 
by  life  insurance  agents  and  that  very 
many  of  those  who  have  bought  savings 
bank  policies  already  carried  industrial 
or  ordinary  life  policies  for  considerable 
amounts. 
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The  usual  procedure  for  a  company 
which  has  opened  an  agency  is  to  have 
one  of  the  workers  of  the  Massachusetts 
Savings  Insurance  League  explain  the 
subject  in  a  general  talk,  and  printed  mat- 
ter is  circulated  among  the  employes. 
After  a  few  days  the  worker  either  cir- 
culates among  the  benches  or  has  those 
men  and  women  who  have  shown  an  in- 
terest sent  to  him  for  further  explanation. 
Ordinarily  a  few  policies  are  written 
at  the  outset.  Then  after  a  little  while 
the  official  of  the  factory  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  work  receives  other 
applications.  As  the  employes  talk  the 
matter  over  among  themselves,  they  be- 
come convinced  one  by  one  that  as  the 
state  has  done  a  good  thing  in  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  life  insurance  at 
cost,  it  is  up  to  them  to  co-operate  with 
the  state. 

GIRLS  PROVIDE 
FOR  OLD  AGE 

Endowment  life  insurance  has  been  so 
enthusiastically  talked  by  life  insurance 
agents  in  Massachusetts  manufacturing 
communities  that  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  state  policies  written 
among  men  employed  in  the  factories 
are  endowment  policies.  Women  work- 
ers, for  obvious  reasons,  are  more  in- 
clined than  men  to  take  annuity  policies. 

Work  in  behalf  of  savings  insurance 
in  Boston  department  stores  is  conducted 
on  essentially  the  same  lines,  but  the  av- 
erage amount  of  the  policies  written  is 
smaller  than  in  the  shoe  factories.  Not 
every  girl  employed  behind  a  counter  can 
afford  to  pay  even  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cents  a  week  to  safeguard  an  old  age 
which  often  seems  far  away.  Nine  dol- 
lars a  week  in  one  store,  which  is  famed 
for  the  co-operative  spirit  in  its  rank  and 
file,  is  held  to  be  the  "Hving  wage"  for 
a  single  woman  in  Boston.  Individual 
cases  occur,  of  course,  in  which  a  young 
woman  supports  several  people  on  such  a 
sum.  The  attitude  of  the  girls  is  exem- 
plified by  one  of  twenty  who,  with  a 
mother  and  two  small  brothers  dependent 
on  her,  could  not  take  a  large  policy  but 
asked  how  much  insurance  she  could  get 
for  five  cents  a  week.    She  arranged  for 


a  whole  life  policy  of  $141  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  month. 

Co-operative  effort  is  thus  pushing  the 
new  savings  bank  facilities  everywhere 
in  Massachusetts.  The  savings  banks  are 
prohibited  from  employing  solicitors  or 
collectors,  but  solicitation  may  be  done 
by  others.  From  the  office  of  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  in  Boston  the  work  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Savings  Insurance  League  is 
skilfully  directed.  The  league  has  a  staff 
of  volunteer  speakers  who  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  address  meetings 
anywhere  in  the  commonwealth.  Five  or 
six  meetings  a  day  is  not  an  uncommon 
record.  Among  the  speakers  are  such 
men  as  Joseph  Walker,  speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Represehtatives, 
Robert  Luce,  late  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion as  lieutenant-governor;  Norman  H. 
White,  representative  from  Brookline  and 
champion  of  the  savings  insurance  meas- 
ure when  it  was  in  *  the  Legislature ; 
Charles  H.  Jones,  president  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Shoe  and  Leather  Company, 
and  Elmer  J.  Bliss,  treasurer  of  the  Regal 
Shoe  Company.  A  trade  union  branch 
whose  president  is  John  Golden,  interna- 
tional president  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers*  Union,  has  undertaken  to  inter- 
est every  labor  union  in  the  state. 

As  a  department  of  the  work  of  the 
League  there  has  been  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  a  "Savings  Bank 
Insurance  Committee**  with  an  efficient 
paid  secretary  to  carry  on  an  intensive 
campaign  among  women  in  industry  for 
the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  savings 
in  the  form  of  life  insurance  and  an- 
nuities. 

On  this  committee  are  represented  the 
leading  women's  organizations  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  many  establishments 
employing  in  the  aggregate  thousands  of 
women. 

Literature  is  issued  both  by  the  league 
and  from  the  office  of  the  state  actuary. 

Meantime  the  Massachusetts  experi- 
ment is  being  watched  carefully  in  other 
states,  as,  for  instance,  in  New  York, 
where  a  savings  bank  insurance  bill  in 
the  last  Legislature  was  withdrawn  to 
await  further  experience  in  Massachu- 
setts. 
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PRODUCT  AND  CLIMAX' 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

We  have  two  ways  to  reach  the  goal 
involved  in  our  religious  and  moral 
thought,  or  are  they  all  parts  of  a  single, 
well-considered  plan.  Men  have  been 
made  good  by  discipline  and  sacrifice,  but 
they  have  also  been  made  good  by  gen- 
erosity and  inspiration.  Prayer  purifies, 
but  so,  also,  does  enthusiastic  work.  If 
we  have  gone  so  far  from  the  old  scheme 
of  salvation  that  no  general  return  to  it 
is  possible,  the  only  available  plan  of  ad- 
vance lies  in  the  eradication  of  the  deficit 
elements  in  our  morality  and  religion. 
We  would  then  have  a  virile  morality 
and  an  ennobling  religion  which  would 
harmonize  with  the  industrial  qualities 
that  make  for  material  advances  in  civ- 
ilization. Amusement,  sports  and  indus- 
try would  thus  furnish  the  lower  rounds 
of  the  ladder  of  progress,  which,  in  its 
upper  parts,  would  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely by  morality,  religion  and  culture. 
No  progress  based  on  material  conditions 
can  reach  far  enough  to  satisfy  all  the 
aspirations  of  men:  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  true  that  morality,  religion 
and  culture  do  not  reach  far  enough 
down  to  be  eflFective  means  of  raising 
men  from  the  depth  into  which  they  sink. 

We  do  not  need  a  new  religion,  a  new 
morality  or  a  new  culture.  They  are 
already  effective  in  their  "proper  field: 
but  we  do  need  intenser  motives  for  men 
subjected  to  depression  and  degeneration, 
and  this  gap  cannot  be  filled  by  any  of 
the  older  and  already  perfected  schemes 
of  social  betterment.  Civilization  is  fail- 
ing through  its  success,  for  it  has  created 
a  class  too  low  to  be  moved  by  it.  By 
saving  the  weak,  by  preventing  disease, 
by  removing  starvation  and  fear  a  lower 
type  of  men  survives  than  was  possible 
in  the  primitive  world.  In  this  lower 
realm,  where  religion  and  morality  do 
not  act,  amusements  and  sports  are  the 
only    eflFective    motives    to    elevate  men. 

*Paraffraphg  from  Dr.  Patten's  book,  Product 
and  Climax,  copyrl^jrht  1909,  by  B.  W.  Iluebsch. 
Sent  postpaid  for  fifty  cents  by  Charities  Pul>ll- 
catlon  Committee,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York. 


Sport  is  the  beginning  of  inspiration,  just 
as  amusement  is  the  lower  round  of  re- 
generation. Together  they  form  a  natu- 
ral ladder  giving  motives  of  increasing 
intensity,  through  which  the  lowest  men 
can  be  elevated  to  the  plane  where  reli- 
gion and  culture  act.  Only  the  most  ele- 
mental forces  act  on  men  depressed  by 
overwork  and  degenerated  by  overcrowd- 
ing. These  evils  affect  us  all  by  under- 
mining the  base  upon  which  society  rests. 
and  that  is  why  the  moral  agencies  with 
the  picture  of  whose  summer  sleep  this 
sketch  began,  must  open  their  doors  and 
keep  their  lamps  burning  until  the  dawn 
if  they  would  deal  with  these  two  mon- 
strous sins  of  product.  Until  they  are 
overcome,  sin  walks  abroad  in  the  noon- 
time, and  the  church  sees  it  not ;  disease 
eats  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
school  knows  it  not ;  lethargy,  weariness, 
grime  kill  the  color  on  the  cheek  of  the 
girl,  the  fire  in  her  eyes,  the  courage  in 
her  heart,  and  poetry  mourns  it  not.  Let 
them  rouse  themselves  like  living  giants, 
and  command  us  to  let  the  Product  go 
and  to  give  men  back  their  rights,  their 
rights  to  time  and  space.  Without  them 
religion  will  not  find  the  soul,  education 
the  mind,  or  poetry  the  heart  of  man. 

STRAIGHT  THINKING  AND 
THE  MEDICAL  PRO- 
FESSION 

Birth,  digestion,  circulation  and  other 
normal  functions  of  the  human  body 
are  subject  to  derangement.  In  a  patho- 
logical condition,  they  present  definite 
problems  to  physicians  and  surgeons  with 
which  they  deal,  if  not  always  success- 
fully, at  least  on  the  whole  as  satisfac- 
torily as  men  of  other  callings  deal  with 
their  respective  tasks.  They  set  the 
broken  limb ;  they  hold  in  check  the  rag- 
ing fever;  they  secure  quick  immunity 
even  for  a  child  exposed  to  diphtheria; 
they  cleanse  a  wound  and  save  from  the 
infection  which  unaided  nature  would 
permit.  Within  constantly  expanding 
limits  the  doctors  keep  us  all  alive,  re- 
lieve us  of  the  natural  consequences  of 
our  own  follies  and  misfortunes,  and  by 
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exorcising  the  diseases  of  infancy  and 
youth  compel  us  increasingly  to  die  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  maturity  and  old  age. 

This  scientific  and  humanitarian  work 
of  the  medical  profession  has  been  rein- 
forced by  the  medical  charities.  Hos- 
pitals, dispensaries,  endowed  medical 
schools,  district  nursing  associations,  and 
special  relief  for  the  sick  poor,  have 
played  a  very  important  part,  under  pro- 
fessional guidance,  in  the  reduction  of 
mortality,  and  in  the  lessening  of  suffer- 
ing from  disease.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  one  who  has  autocratic  power  to  di- 
rect all  this  magnificent  professional  and 
humanitarian  effort  as  a  great  army 
might  conceivably  be  directed,  and  as 
there  is  no  one  even,  whose  special  duty 
it  is  to  look  over  the  field  impartially  and 
discover  whether  the  advances  against 
disease  and  ignorance  are  made  at  the 
vulnerable  or  the  strategic  places,  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  there  are  in  fact  gaps 
here  and  there  in  the  line  of  advance, 
that  splendid  victories  in  certain  places 
are  thrown  into  sharp  contrast  with  com- 
parative failures  or  neglect  in  others. 

The  particular  function  of  the  human 
body  which  appears  to  be  most  subject 
to  annoying  and  in  extreme  cases  disas- 
trous derangement,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  has  been  most  seriously 
neglected  by  the  medical  profession  and 
above?  all  by  medical  charity  is  the 
function  of  straight  thinking  which  is 
supposed  to  have  its  seat  in  the  brain. 
We  do  not  refer  to  that  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary intellectual  capacity  which  is 
the  attribute  of  the  philosopher,  or  the 
prophet,  or  the  exceptional  man  in  any 
field  of  thought.  We  have  in  mind  only 
that  sane  and  rational  use  of  the  mind 
which,  according  to  ordinary  and  reason- 
able standards  may  be  termed  normal. 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  nor- 
mal vision,  or  normal  muscular  capacity, 
or  normal  power  of  articulation,  even  as 
there  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  know- 
ing when  a  person  is  so  far  free  from 
phobias,  delusions,  or  mental  peculiarities 
that  we  are  justified  in  giving  him  a  clean 
bill  of  health  on  the  score  of  straight 
thinking. 

Insanity  in  all  its  varied  forms  has 
its  army  of  specialists,  and  mental  de- 


ficiency, or  feeble-mindedness  is  studied 
with  infinite  patience  and  persistence; 
partly  for  the  reason  that  the  insane,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  the  feeble-minded, 
at  least  to  a  small  extent,  are  segregated 
in  institutions  where  they  may  readily  be 
observed,  and  where  responsibility  for 
their  care  and  for  their  cure,  if  they  are 
curable,  is  centered  on  the  officers  and 
physicians  attached  to  these  institutions. 
Those  who  are  not  insane,  and  who  are 
not  chronically  mentally  deficient,  but 
who  are  mentally  disturbed,  the  victims 
of  so-called  functional  neuroses,  are  not 
so  fortunate.  Of  course  for  the  well-to- 
do  there  are  always  at  hand  either 
physicians  in  general  practice,  or  special- 
ists, or  both,  who  will  undertake  to  give 
advice  and  treatment.  We  have  it  oil 
excellent  authority,  though  it  may  be  rash 
in  a  lay  journal  to  repeat  it,  thai  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  treat  such  cases  have  had  neither 
the  experience  nor  the  elementary  train- 
ing which  is  required,  simply  because  of 
the  lack  of  special  hospitals  or  clinics  in 
this  country  in  which  such  training  might 
be  secured.  Leaving  that  aside,  however, 
what  is  certain  is  that,  so  far  as  the  poor 
and  people  of  moderate  incomes  are  con- 
cerned, the  facilities  for  such  treatment 
are  almost  wholly  lacking. 

New  York,  for  example,  with  its  ex- 
traordinary array  of  public  and  private 
hospitals,  and  its  profuse  development  of 
dispensaries,  has  not  heretofore  had  a 
single  institution  designed  wholly  or  in 
part  for  the  treatment  of  mentally  dis- 
turbed patients.  What  is  true  of  New 
York  is  practically  true  of  other  Amer- 
ican cities.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  situation  in  England  and  in  most 
European  countries,  where  hospitals  and 
institutes  of  this  kind  are  numerous  and 
well  equipped.  No  doubt  the  current 
vogue  of  many  cults  of  mental  healing- 
is  to  be  accounted  for  in  large  part  by 
this  hiatus  in  our  general  system  of  scien- 
tific medical  charities.  Nothing  is  more- 
natural  than  the  rise  of  church  clinics  for 
the  treatment  of  those  who  are  in  distress 
from  the  inability  to  think  straight,  if 
the  relief  for  that  distress  is  not  forth- 
coming from  the  medical  profession,  and{ 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  disillu-. 
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aionment  of  those  who  rely  upon  the  im- 
agination for  the  relief  of  derangement 
which  is  physical  in  its  character.  We 
conceive  spiritual  power  to  be  essentially 
the  power  to  use  the  resources  of  nature, 
as  they  are  revealed  by  science;  as  they 
become  increasingly  subject  to  man's 
dominion  through  the  gradual  and  un- 
broken advance  in  the  arts.  The  power 
is  enhanced  and  conserved  by  religious 
influences,  but  it  cannot  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  instruments  through 
which  science  and  art  have  partly  mas- 
tered disease,  and  on  which  they  rely  to 
make  further  conquests. 

For  these  reasons  we  hail  with  sat- 
isfaction the  incorporation  in  New  York 
of  a  Neurological  Institute  for  the  study 
and  treatment  of  nervous  and  mentally 
disturbed  patients,  and  for  the  training  of 
physicians  in  the  diagnosis  and  care  of 
this  class  of  disorders.  We  doubt  whether 
there  is  foundation  for  the  general  belief 
that  these  disturbances  are  more  fre- 
quent and  more  destructive  than  in  earlier 
generations,  or  in  other  countries,  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  are  common  and  de- 
structive enough  to  cause  grave  concern, 
and  it  is  certain  that  increased  attention 
to  them  by  the  medical  profession  and  by 
public  spirited  philanthropists  will  prove 
a  wholesome  corrective  to  certain  un- 
scientific and  erratic  notions  which  have 
gained  rather  extraordinary  currency. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  hos- 
pital will  be  prepared  to  receive  patients 
in  the  fall.  The  plan  is  to  purchase  and 
modify  to  its  uses  several  adjoining 
houses  in  a  convenient  location  on  the 
upper  East  Side,  thus  reserving  a  larger 
share  of  its  funds  for  current  work  than 
would  be  possible  if  a  more  modern 
building  were  erected,  and  greatly  short- 
ening the  time  which  must  elapse  before 
opening.  The  hospital  will  be  in  charge 
of  a  chief  physician  with  associate  physi- 
cians, specially  trained  nurses  and  a  staff 
of  social  workers  to  visit  in  the  homes  of 
its  patients.  Much  depends  upon  the 
work  of  these  special  visitors,  for  while 
the  hospital  can  treat  and  advise,  the 
visitor  penetrates  through  every  hour 
and  every  act  of  every-day  life,  by  sug- 
gestion and  example  setting  standards  of 
straight  thinking  and  hygienic  living. 


Dr.  Joseph  Collins,  who  has  urged  the 
organization  of  such  an  institution  for 
more  than  six  years,  sailed  last  week 
to  inspect  in  detail  the  similar  institu- 
tions with  a  ripe  experience,  established 
in  the  chief  cities  abroad.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  institution  is  "not  a  hos- 
pital for  incurables,  but  a  hospital  where 
curable  neurasthenic  and  mental  dis- 
turbances may  be  studied  and  success- 
fully treated.  It  is  proposed  also  to  carry 
on  a  program  of  education  for  persons 
whose  disease  results  largely  from  un- 
hygienic living  and  thinking;  by  co- 
operation of  social  workers  who  go  into 
the  homes,  to  destfoy  the  demon  of  fear 
and  set  up  in  its  place  courage  and 
hope." 

An  endowment  fund  of  $200,000  is 
being  raised,  a  number  of  contributions 
of  five  and  ten  thousand  dollars  having 
already  been  received.  Annual  subscrip- 
tions will  be  solicited  later.  Formal  or- 
ganization has  been  completed,  with 
Richard  H.  Williams,  president;  George 
G.  Frelinghuysen,  vice-president ;  Otto  H. 
Kahn,  treasurer ;  Robert  P.  Perkins,  sec- 
retary, and  Isaac  Townsend,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  The  follow- 
ing comprise  the  Board  of  Trustees: 
Richard  H.  Williams,  Adrian  Iselin,  Jr., 
Otto  H.  Kahn,  Robert  P.  Perkins,  George 
G.  Frelinghuysen,  Isaac  Townsend,  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  H. 
Kearsarge  Knapp,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  Charles  Steele,  Joseph  Fraenkel, 
M.D.,  and  Joseph  Collins,  M.D. 

FOR  WIDER  KNOWLEDGE 

LOUISE  S.  HATFIELD 

During  each  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  active  work  of  public 
education  is  carried  on  by  the  organiza- 
tions that  feel  the  need  of  enlightened 
public  opinion  to  help  pass  their  bills. 
Such  a  campaign  has  been  in  progress 
during  the  past  winter  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Child  Labor  Committee  and  by  the 
Consumers'  League  in  a  successful  eflFort 
to  obtain  a  new  child  labor  bill.  One  of 
the  methods  by  which  these  organizations 
gained  the  support  of  the  public  was 
sending  thousands   of   letters   over   tlie 
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state  asking  people  to  sign  postals  ad- 
dressed to  the  organization  interested, 
requesting  the  governor's  support  in  the 
child  labor  campaign.  Before  these  cards 
were  sent  to  the  governor,  a  list  was 
made  of  the  people  who  were  actively 
interested  in  the  subject. 

The  women's  clubs  of  Pennsylvania 
gave  much  help  m  this  work.  Eighty- 
five  of  the  i8i  clubs  took  an  active  part 
in  enlisting  club  members  and  their 
friends,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  chairman  of  the  central  com- 
mittee had  at  hand  a  list  of  several  thou- 
sand women  who  could  be  counted  upon 
to  render  active  service. 

After  each  Legislature  adjourns  there 
comes  a  lull,  and  when,  as  was  the  case 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year,  the  law  has 
been  passed  and  signed  by  the  governor, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  more  for  the 
volunteers  to  do.  Enforcement  of  the 
law  is  in  the  hands  of  officials,  and  the 
work  of  finding  out  how  the  law  is  en- 
forced must  be  left  to  trained  social 
workers. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  pause  in 
active  education  and  to  continue  the  in- 
terest in  social  questions,  the  Civic  Qub 
of  Philadelphia  has  undertaken  a  special 
form  of  summer  work.  It  has  had  for 
years  a  committee  on  literature  to  in- 
terest its  members  in  various  books  on 
civic  matters.  A  list  of  books  has  been 
published  each  spring  for  several  years. 
To  emphasize  the  matter  particularly  this 
year,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  arouse 
interest  in  one  special  book  by  a  care- 
fully worked  out  plan. 

Miss  Addams's  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace* 
was  chosen  because  it  seemed  particularly 
fitting  for  circulation  at  this  time.  Penn- 
sylvania has  always  been  a  center  for 
agitating  the  peace  question.  It  is  a  state 
with  an  unusually  large  number  of  immi- 
grants. Several  of  its  cities,  on  account 
of  their  size,  have  city  problems  in  par- 
ticularly acute  form.  It  has  just  come 
through  a  long  and  weary  fight  for  bet- 
ter laws  governing  the  working  hours  for 
women  and  children.  The  agitation  for 
women's  suffrage  has  started  into  new 

■Newer  Ideals  of  Peace  by  Jane  Addams.  New 
Tork.  Macmlllan  Company.  Pp.  243.  Price 
11.25.  Tlila  book  may  be  obtained  at  publisher's 
price  through  the  offices  of  The  Survey. 


life  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  re- 
publican organization,  which  controls  the 
state,  has  never  seemed  more  firmly  in- 
trenched than  at  the  present  time.  These 
are  the  problems  on  which  Newer  Ideals 
of  Peace  throws  special  light. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the  reading, 
the  club  has  printed  5,000  addressed  pos- 
tals, bearing  the  words: 


I  have  read 

"The  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace 


by  Jane  Addams. 


Name   . 
Address 


Remarks: 


The  following  notice  has  been  printed 
in  the  Civic  Club  Bulletin,  the  Fresh  Air 
Magazine,  and  in  several  daily  papers : 

In  order  to  Impress  upon  women  the  im- 
portance of  informing  themselves  upon  the 
social  and  municipal  subjects  of  the  day, 
the  Civic  Club  is  taking  a  novel  plan  to 
stimulate  interest  in  these  problems.  It  askB 
that  at  least  1,000  women  shall  read  JanB 
Addams's  book.  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace;  that 
each  reader  shall  then  sign  a  postcard  and 
return  to  the  office  of  the  Civic  Club  before 
November  1. 

Book  stores  and  libraries  have  been 
requested  to  display  the  book  and  to  in- 
terest people  in  reading  it. 

The  cards  have  been  distributed 
through  a  number  of  organizations  that 
have  been  willing  to  give  them  out  with 
notices  at  their  meetings.  During  the 
first  week  3,000  cards  were  distributed 
to  the  Civic  Club,  the  New  Century  Qub, 
the  Consumers'  League,  the  Philadelphia 
Section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
the  Light-House  Settlement,  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  the  National  American  Wo- 
man Suffrage  Association.  Eventually  it 
is  hoped  to  interest  in  the  plan  every 
possible  organization  in  the  state. 

The  Civic  Club  hopes  to  develop  a 
clearer  view  of  the  social  problems  dis- 
cussed and  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
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people  in  all  parts  of  the  state  who  are 
reading  the  same  book,  thus  gaining  more 
complete  co-operation  in  addition  to  an 
educational  advance. 

TWO   BOOKS    ON    AMERI- 
CAN  RACE  PROBLEMS 

Reviewed  by  MARY  WHITE  OVINGTON 

Nev  York 

Readers  of  the  American  Magazine 
have  followed  the  color  line  for  a  year; 
but  the  gathering  together  of  these  arti- 
cles in  a  book*  and  their  further  edit- 
ing show  with  increasing  clearness  the 
author's  careful  effort  to  depict  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Negroes  live  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  done  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  reporter  who 
travels  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  inter- 
viewing his  neighbors  whenever  he  sees 
that  he  can  get  an  intelligent  answer, 
carefully  weighing  evidence,  and  study- 
ing the  physical  environment  of  those 
about  him.  He  thus  gives  us  a  collection 
of  facts  and  opinions. 

Mr.  Baker's  pictures  of  the  Negro  ten- 
ants in  the  South,  working  their  land 
under  the  crop  mortgage  system,  with  a 
white  overseer  who  dictates  the  planting 
of  the  crops  and  uses  a  hickory  stick 
when  he  thinks  it  needed,  show  a  tenant 
system  "that  is  much  nearer  the  condi- 
tion that  prevailed  in  slavery  time  than 
it  is  to  the  present  northern  tenant  sys- 
tem." It  is  a  form  of  feudalism.  "If 
the  master  or  lord  is  'good'  the  Negro 
prospers;  if  he  is  harsh,  grasping,  un- 
kind, the  Negro  suffers  bitterly."  To 
escape  these  feudal  relations  the  am- 
bitious colored  men  buy  land  or  migrate 
to  the  city  where  the  wage  system  pre- 
vails. But  here,  since  men  are  thrown 
more  closely  together,  the  color  line  is 
continually  drawn,  and  friction  becomes 
intense,  culminating,  perhaps,  in  a  riot. 
The  story  of  the  Atlanta  riot  is  told  in 
detail,  and  a  chapter  is  given  to  lynch- 
ings,  North  and  South,  a  tale  of  horror 
that  Americans  should  read,  recognizing 
their  responsibility  for  such  barbarity. 

Mr.  Baker  gives  full  credit  to  the  edu- 
cated Negro  for  his  progress.     He  de- 

*  Following  the  Colored  Line,  hj  Rav  Stannird 
Baker.  Doubleday  and  Pape.  $2,  pp.  :U)1.  This? 
l)ook  mny  he  olitalned  at  p;il)l!slier*s  price  through 
the  offlce's  «f  Thk  -irHVKr. 


scribes  farmers  who  cultivate  their  own 
land,  preachers,  doctors,  and  men  of  bus- 
iness. But  he  finds  the  white  man  in 
full  control  of  the  South,  politically,  so- 
cially, and  industrially,  and  the  Negro 
his  helpless  ward. 

In  the  North  the  author  believes  color 
prejudice  to  be  increasing,  but  he  notes 
a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  for  Negro  conditions, 
and   the   development   of   philanthropic 
and  religious  work.     The  lack  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  is  shown  to  be  great, 
when  even  in  Boston,  unless  he  is  able 
to  conduct  an  enterprise  of  his  own,  the 
colored  man  has  little  chance  to  do  any- 
thing but  menial  work.    Many  northern- 
ers will  doubtless  be  chagrined  at  the 
amount  of  race  feeling  revealed  to  them 
in  their  part  of  the  country;  and  they 
are  told  that  they  must  not  even  rest 
in  the  assurance  that  their  Negroes  are 
enfranchised  for  "the  North  in  spirit  has 
disfranchised  its  lower  classes.     It  does 
it  by  the  purchase  at  elections  in  one 
form  or  another  of  its  'poor  whites'  and 
its  Negroes.     While  the  South  is  dis- 
franchising by  legislation,  the  North  is 
doing  it  by  cash.    What  else  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  boss  and 
machine  system  in  other  cities?"     But 
the  North  may  rightly  take  issue  at  tliis 
parallel.    Government  concerns  itself  not 
only  with  matters  of  state,  but  with  the 
protection  of  individual  life  and  prop- 
erty;  and   a   disfranchised   group    sur- 
rounded by  men  of  a  different  race  who 
hold  all  political  power  is  far  more  help- 
less, far  more  likely  to  meet  with  per- 
sonal injustice,  than  any  henchman  of 
Tammany  Hall. 

But  that  part  of  the  book  that  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  interest  is  the  fas- 
cinating and  continual  play  of  opinion 
that  enters  into  every  chapter.  We  learn 
what  an  unsolved  pr^^blem  this  is,  and 
in  what  different  ways  men  and  women 
look  upon  it.  There  is  the  chapter  telling 
of  the  division  of  opinion  among  the 
Negroes  themselves,  the  schools  of  Du 
Bois  and  Washington,  the  agitators  and 
the  opportunists,  there  is  the  story  of 
the  rise  to  power  of  the  middle  class  in 
the  South,  the  Tillmans  and  the  Varda- 
mans,  and  their  method  of  making  politi- 
cal  capital   out   of   race   prejudice,   and 
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of  men  like  Flemming  of  Georgia,  and 
Manning  of  Alabama  who  declares  for 
the  cessation  of  "lily-white  nonsense." 
And  lastly,  there  are  the  new  educators 
in  whom  Mr.  Baker  finds  the  hope  of 
the  South, — Alderman,  Dillard,  Murphy, 
Speer,  and  Washington  among  the  Ne- 
groes,— men  who  are  working  for  the 
education  and  the  material  advancement 
of  their  section  of  the  country.  "Let  us 
stop  talking,  forget  the  race  problem, 
and  get  to  work,"  is  the  dictum  of 
these  new  leaders,  and  their  doctrine  has 
found  expression  in  a  remarkable 
growth  of  industrial  activities,  and  in  a 
new  enthusiasm  for  education,  "not  only 
education  of  the  old  classical  sort,  but 
for  industrial  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion,— ^the  training  of  workers."  And 
after  showing  us  these  many  opinions, 
Mr.  Baker  ends  with  a  chapter  of  opin- 
ions of  his  own,  giving  a  few  kindly 
conclusions  as  to  What  to  Do  About  the 
Negro. 

Having  covered  so  large  a  field,  it  is, 
perhaps,  ungracious  to  suggest  that  the 
author  should  have  written  more;  but 
there  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  any 
discussion  of  the  attitude  of  white  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  South  toward  col- 
ored labor.  We  learn  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  Negroes  working  in  the 
coal  mines  in  Alabama,  who  last  summer 
fought  their  "lost  cause"  side  by  ^ide 
with  their  white  fellow  laborers.  On  the 
levees,  upon  the  scaffolds  of  buildings, 
above  and  underground,  an  education  is 
going  on  of  white  and  colored  that  makes 
the  education  of  the  few  thousand  grad- 
uates of  all  the  industrial  schools  of  the 
South  insignificant.  More  important  per- 
haps, than  the  attitude  of  the  white  em- 
ployer toward  his  servant,  or  the  kindly 
educator  toward  the  public,  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  white  and  colored  workmen 
toward  one  another.  But  Mr.  Baker  tells 
us  nothing  on  this  subject. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs that  are  ill  arranged  and  some- 
times blurred.  The  pages,  too,  are 
broken  with  headlines  in  the  magazine 
style  that  seem  to  imply  that  the  reader 
intends  to  give  only  a  few  moments  to 
a  volume  that  deserves  careful  and  seri- 
ous reading. 


Mr.  Stone  is  a  southerner  who  brings 
to  this  volume*  the  result  of  fifteen 
years'  consideration  of  the  race  problem. 
A  wide  reader  and  student  of  men  and 
books,  the  most  important  chapters  of 
his  work  show  him  also  as  a  planter  in 
the  Yazoo  Delta  of  Mississippi.  He 
speaks  with  authority  and  deserves  a 
wide  reading.  Mr.  Stone  tells  us  in  de- 
tail of  his  discouraging  experiment  with 
Negro  labor  in  the  Yazoo  Delta.  Kn- 
deavoring  to  improve  conditions  among 
his  tenants  by  placing  them  upon  a  rent 
instead  of  a  crop  mortgage  $ystem,  al- 
lowing them  also  to  buy  their  stock  and 
tools  on  long  payment,  he  finds  at  the 
end  of  six  years  that  he  must  return  to 
a  crop  mortgage  basis. .  It  is  not  that  the 
Negroes  do  not  work  and  acquire  prop- 
erty, but  they  are  too  migratory  to  make 
good  tenants.  At  the  end  of  one  or  two 
or  three  years  they  leave  him,  taking  their 
acquired  stock  and  property  with  them, — 
not  to  better  themselves,  but  because 
"they  are  notional  and  whimsical  and 
controlled  far  more  by  their  fancies  than 
by  their  common  sense." 

Mr.  Stone  then  makes  comparison  be- 
tween the  Negro  tenant  and  the  Italian, 
showing  them  as  they  work  side  by  side 
in  a  cotton  plantation  In  Arkan^s.  The 
Italian  is  superior  to  the  Negro  at  every 
point,  and  succeeds  in  becoming  inde- 
pendent while  the  latter  remains  poor. 

With  the  Negro  it  is  too  much  time  spent 
out  of  his  crop,  and  away  from  his  work; 
too  much  waiting  for  the  weather  to  im- 
prove; too  much  "leaning  on  the  Lord/'  and 
too  little  upon  himself,  in  things  not  spirit- 
ual; too  much  living  for  to-day  and  not 
enough  for  to-morrow.  With  the  Italian  it 
seems  to  be  a  grim  determination  to  have 
more  at  the  end  of  this  year  than  he  had  at 
the  end  of  last,  regardless  of  weather  or  of 
price,  to  live  on  less  than  he  makes  whether 
the  latter  be  much  or  little;  to  hire  nothing 
done  that  he  can  do  himself. 

Mr.  Stone  believes  that  foreign  immi- 
gration may  take  from  the  Negro  the 
economic  opportunities  he  now  has  in 
the  South,  and  he  describes  feelingly  the 
dissatisfaction  among  employers  toward 
their  present  supply  of  labor.  The  immi- 
gration of  Italians,  could  they  be  per- 
suaded to  work  under  Southern  condi- 

*  studies  In  the  American  Race  Problem,  by  Al- 
fred Holt  Stone.  Doubleday  and  Page.  $2.  pp. 
rir)5.  ThiR  book  may  be  obtained  at  pubilsheraf 
prices  throuRh  The  Scrvbv. 
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tions,  would  surely  be  of  service  to  these 
distressed  communities,  greatly  in  need 
as  they  are  of  skilful  agriculturists,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  author's 
brief  against  Negro  labor  would  apply 
equally  well  against  native  white  labor 
in  the  South.  Travelling  through  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  cotton-growing  country 
in  Alabama,  cultivated  by  white  men,  you 
find  unpainted  houses,  neglected  gardens, 
impoverished  stock,  looking  all  the  more 
desolate  in  contrast  with  the  occasional 
home  of  an  immigrant,  often  a  German, 
whose  fruit  and  vegetables  and  neat 
buildings  show  frugality  and  intelligence. 
The  difference  does  not*  seem  a  matter 
of  race  but  rather  the  difference  between 
a  European  peasantry  trained  for  cen- 
turies in  intensive  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  farmer  class  in  a  new  world, 
who  waste  fully  exhaust  the  soil  and  then 
move  West  to  new  land.  Apart  from  this 
labor  study,  Mr.  Stone's  book  is  a  plea 
to  the  American  to  consider  the  race 
question  not  as  a  sectional  matter  but  as 
a  world  wide  problem, — ^a  question  that 
vexes  the  white  race  whenever  it  comes 
in  contact  with  a  black  or  yellow  race. 
When  the  number  of  the  inferior  race  is 
small  the  difficulties  are  few,  but  when 
the  number  becomes  large  there  is  a 
sense  of  "pressure,"  and  the  conditions 
that  we  see  in  the  southern  states  appear. 
By  "white"  Mr.  Stone  evidently  means 
Anglo-Saxon,  for  he  dismisses  all  the 
civilization  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  as 
"hybrid."  But  no  Anglo-Saxon  can  be 
without  antipathy  toward  a  yellow  or 
black  man  however  much  he  imagines 
himself  to  be  free  from  race  prejudice. 
^*There  exists  the  point  of  racial  recoil — • 
though  it  may  be  reached  only  at  the  al- 
tar or  the  grave."  Our  author  gently 
insists  that  we  should  recognize  this,  and 
cites  many  facts  in  past  and  present  his- 
tory to  show  that  northern  and  western 
states  legislate  for  segregation  when  their 
Negro  population  becomes  numerous. 

Mr.  Stone  does  not  attempt  to  state 
how  the  Negro  problem  m»'iy  be  solved 
in  this  country,  but  he  finds  least  fric- 
tion when  one  race  frankly  accepts  the 
position  of  inferiority.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  black  men,  he  believes,  io  this, 
and  show  a  happy,  contented  disposition. 


It  is  the  mulattoes  who  stir  the  mass  to 
demand  equality,  and  it  would  be. well 
to  place  the  mulattoes  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, ranking  them  as  "colored"  as  is 
done  in  Jamaica,  and  giving  them  privi- 
leges not  awarded  the  blacks.  They 
would  then  be  less  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  community,  and  the  white 
man  would  recognize,  as  he  should  to  a 
limited  extent,  his  kinship.  Such  dis- 
tinction will  not  come,  however,  unless 
the  Negroes  first  make  it,  and  Mr.  Stone 
thinks  he  sees  the  beginning  of  such  a 
distinction.  In  this  however,  he  is  mis- 
taken. He  sees  rather  the  end.  Color 
lines  within  the  Negro  race  usjed' often 
to  be  drawn  sharply,  as  one  niay  learn 
who  reads  Chesnutt's  Wife  of  His 
Youth,  with  its  deliciously  humorous 
story,  A  Matter  of  Principle;  ^but  they 
are  disappearing. 

This  book  must  provoke  I  serious 
thought.  That  the  people  of  the  United 
States  draw  racial  lines  whenever  the 
Negroes  have  numercial  strenrth  ever}- 
candid  person  must  admit.  Mr.  Stone 
believes  these  lines  to  be  inevilsable  and 
right.  Are  they  ?  One  thing  concerning 
them  is  certain :  they  tend  to  separate 
men  of  common  interests,  the  worker 
in  the  cotton  fields  of  Mississippi  from 
the  spinner  in  North  Carolina,  the 
weaver  in  India  from  his  fellow  in 
Japan.  They  thus  strengthen  an  employ- 
ing class,  and  they  can  always  be  used 
by  a  despotism,  as  the  czar  uses  anti 
Semitic  feeling  to  continue  his  rule  in 
Russia.  Time  will  show  whether  the 
lines  of  race  will  be  overthrown  by  the 
lines  of  industrial  interests;  and  in  the 
meantime  there  will  be  some  of  Mr. 
Stone's  readers  who,  with  Professor 
Royce,  do  not  believe  in  regarding  an- 
tipathies as  sacred,  whether  they  be  an- 
tipathies of  race  or  class  or  religion. 
Professor  Royce  says:  "We  can  try  not 
to  be  fooled  by  such  antipathies,  not  to 
take  them  too  seriously  because  of  their 
mere  name.  We  can  remember  they  are 
childish  phenomena  in  our  lives,  phe- 
nomena on  a  level  with  a  dread  of 
snakes,  or  of  mice;  phenomena  that  we 
share  with  the  cats  and  with  the  dogs, 
not  noble  phenomena  but  caprices  of  our 
complex  natures." 
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Industry  furnishes  the  victims  of  war. 
Working-capital  and  working-people  are 
"food  for  powder."  They  supply  the  "sin- 
ews of  war"  in  money  and  in  flesh  and 
blood.  Brawn  for  battle  and  blood  for 
carnage  are  drawn  only  from  labor.  The 
treasure  and  tax  of  toil  are  the  fuel  for 
the  flame  of  war.  And  yet  the  competi- 
tion of  commerce  to  get  the  materials 
for  industry  or  to  market  its  goods  has 
been  the  chief  incentive  and  occasion  for 
the  world's  warfare. 

There  is  a  poetic  justice  in  the  fact 
that  industry  is  preparing  the  way  for 
peace,  and  in  the  prospect  that  the  new 
foundations  for  international  peace  will 
prove  to  be  industrial.  It  is  none  the 
less,  but  even  more  significant,  that  the 
peoples'  peace  is  thus  coming,  less 
through  such  conscious  effort  as  those  of 
peace  societies  and  their  congresses,  than 
as  a  by-product  of  blind  economic  forces 
and  of  world  wide  industrial  tendencies. 
But  because  of  such  voluntary  prepara- 
tions for  peace  as  are  being  laid  by  edu- 
cation, ethics  and  religion,  it  will  thus 
have  all  the  firmer  basis  in  the  economic 
necessities  of  the  new  times.  The  an- 
cients used  to  think  "the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought"  for  or  against  them.  We 
modems  are  beginning  to  learn  that  it  is 
futile  to  fight  against  the  course  of 
events,  the  order  of  things,  the  way  of 
the  world,  and  our  common  human  na- 
ture, which  are  making  for  peace. 

Industrial  interdependence,  more  than 
anything  else,  makes  peace  possible,  and 
war  more  and  more  impossible.  Man 
and  man  are  made  interdependent  by  the 
sub-division  of  labor,  craft  upon  craft  by 
the  organization  of  industry.  Class  is  de- 
pendent upon  class  and  nation  upon  na- 
tion all  up  and  down  the  scale  and  the 
wide  world  over  as  never  before  in  hu- 
man history.  "No  man  liveth  to  him- 
self," nor  can  he.  There  is  no  self-made, 
self-dependent  man  or  community  or  na- 
tion any  more,  no  matter  how  much  more 
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so  any  have  been  in  the  past.  We  have 
all  become  so  necessary  to  each  other  that 
we  cannot  get  along,  or  even  exist  very 
long  without  each  other.  This  interde- 
pendence grows  with  every  invention, 
with  every  labor-saving  device,  with 
every  economy  and  efficiency  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  with  all  the  growth 
of  civilization.  And  as  it  grows,  any 
interruption  of  these  necessary  interrela- 
tionships menaces  human  existence,  be- 
comes intolerable,  costs  too  much  for  any 
people  to  afford.  War,  therefore,  be- 
comes more  and  more  impossible,  peace 
more  and  more  necessary,  as  nation  be- 
comes more  and  more  dependent  upon 
nation  not  only  for  its  profits,  but  for  its 
very  living. 

A  broader  basis  for  association  is  be- 
ing laid'by  modern  industry  which  is  sure 
to  become  the  foundation  for  peace 
among  the  peoples.  Under  the  domestic 
system  of  industry,  kinship  or  the  village 
furnished  the  bond  for  almost  all  human 
associations.  Under  our  modern  indus- 
trial system,  combination  far  and  wide 
across  these  lines  becomes  necessarv  to 
both  capital  and  labor.  Capital  has  been 
compelled  to  mass  its  money  and  man- 
agement in  larger  units.  An  individual 
finds  it  less  profitable  and  less  possible 
to  be  "in  business  for  himself."  As  part- 
nerships supplant  individuals,  so  corpora- 
tions supersede  partnerships  and  are  su- 
perseded in  turn  by  syndicates  and  larger 
combinations  of  capital. 

Labor  is  forced  to  combine  by  the  same 
economic  necessity.  Collective  bargain- 
ing is  the  only  way  by  which  it  can  pre- 
serve its  freedom  of  contract  in  dealing 
with  collected  capital.  As  employers  and 
employes  recognize  their  own  and  each 
other *s  necessity  to  combine,  they  natural- 
ly and  inevitably  deal  jointly.  The  joint 
trade  agreement  necessarily  includes  pro- 
visions for  conciliating  and  arbitrating 
their  differences.  Thus  the  very  elements 
which  have  been  creating  internal  strife 
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and  provoking  foreign  wars  are  training 
themselves  and  each  other  in  the  ways 
of  peace.  In  their  separate  and  collective 
interests,  organized  capital  and  organized 
labor  promise  yet  to  be  the  chief  im- 
pediments to  war  and  the  mainstay  of 
the  world's  peace.  For  within  every  na- 
tion this  industrial  organization  on  both 
sides  is  clearly  evolving  a  larger  liberty, 
at  least  for  the  class ;  a  rising  standard  of 
living  for  the  mass;  a  stronger  defense 
against  the  aggression  of  one  class  upon 
another  and  a  firmer  basis  and  more  au- 
thoritative power  to  make  and  maintain 
peaceful  and  permanent  settlements  of 
industrial  differences.  More  slowly  yet 
surely,  there  are  developing  legal  forms 
and  sanctions  which  not  only  make  for 
justice  and  peace  between  parties  at  vari- 
ance, but  recognize  and  secure  the  final 
authority  of  the  public  as  the  third  and 
greatest  party  to  every  industrial  inter- 
est and  difference. 

Thus  by  associating  with  larger  and 
more  diverse  groups  the  people  under- 
stand each  other  better,  are  less  likely  to 
be  divided  by  prejudice  and  passion  from 
those  with  whom  they  work  and  deal, 
and  are  preparing  to  fulfil  Mazzini's 
prophecy  of  "the  association  of  the  peo- 
ples." 

Modem  industrialism  tends  to  bring 
men  into  international  relationships.  Cap- 
ital has  necessarily  become  cosmopolitan. 
It  has  largely  expatriated  itself.  Com- 
merce floats  its  ships  and  cargoes  under 
any  flag  that  pays  best.  However  sinis- 
ter may  be  the  influence  which  commer- 
cial interests  have  had  upon  politics, 
there  is  a  larger  good  evolving  out  of 
them.  Organized  workingmen,  who 
were  the  first  to  frighten  the  world  by 
ignoring  national  boundaries,  are  natural- 
ly developing  international  unions  out 
of  their  national  organizations,  without 
the  loss  of  patriotism.  By  stretching 
hearts  and  hands  across  seas  to  organize 
for  their  common  interest  across  every 
frontier,  these  great  craft  brotherhoods 
bid  fair  to  command  the  world's  peace 
by  their  refusal  to  fight  each  other.  So- 
cialism is  nothing  if  not  international. 
However  decisive  it  may  be  among  the 
people  of  each  country,  it  can  never  ar- 
ray one  nation  against  another  without 
committing  suicide.     However  impracti- 


cable or  dangerous  its  ideals  may  be  con- 
sidered by  others,  socialists  themselves 
honestly  think  their  theory  furnishes  the 
final  and  only  basis  of  peace,  by  de- 
stroying the  competitive  incentive  to- 
war. 

Industrial  migration  and  immigration! 
are  playing  a  fundamental  part  in  pio- 
neering peace.  Beneath  all  the  unrest^ 
waste  and  wreckage  attending  the  mod- 
ern mobility  of  labor,  the  working  peo- 
ple who  are  drawn  or  driven  from  land 
to  land  are  like  the  shuttles  in  a  great 
loom  that  is  weaving  a  new  pattern  of 
international  citizenship  and  cosmopoli- 
tan patriotism.  America's  adopted  citi- 
zens are  not  so  likely  to  want  or  toler- 
ate war  with  the  lands  of  their  birth,  as 
would  the  descendants  of  our  coloniaf 
forefathers,  had  they  continued  to  live 
upon  an  isolated  continent  by  themselves. 
The  return  of  so  many  working  men  to- 
their  kinsfolk  in  the  father  lands,  when 
trade  is  dull  and  work  is  slack  in  Amer- 
ica, makes  our  very  industrial  depres- 
sions work  for  peace.  Thus  the  move- 
ments of  our  armies  of  industry  ancf 
fleets  of  commerce  are  really  an  invasion 
and  siege  of  the  battlefields  and  citadels 
of  war  for  the  permanent  establishment 
of  peace.  Commercial  and  labor  laws  in 
every  land  and  reciprocity  treaties  be- 
tween trading  peoples  are  preparing  the 
way  for  international  courts  and  broaden- 
ing and  enlarging  the  scope  and  power 
of  international  law.  Already  we  have 
an  international  society  for  labor  legisla- 
tion, with  sections  in  each  land  and  pub- 
lications in  the  languages  of  all  the 
"great  powers."  This  and  every  other 
co-operative  effort  to  establish  industrial 
justice  and  peace  by  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  law,  limit  the  area  and 
the  number  of  the  fields  for  fighting; 
substitute  a  court  officer  for  a  regiment 
of  soldiers;  build  a  "palace  of  justice" 
instead  of  a  fortress,  and  consecrate  it 
as  the  cathedral  of  the  state.  All  the 
highways  of  traffic  and  the  waterways  of 
commerce  lead  no  longer  to  Rome,  but  to 
the  high  court  of  arbitration  at  the 
Hague,  where  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
will  yet  seat  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  of  Europe,  Asia,.  Africa,. 
Australia  and  America. 


TBB    BIIOD   DREAH,    BOSTON. 


On  an  island  2,000  miles  out  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  the  exiled  lepers  of  Molokai 
gather  daily  before  the  flickering  won- 
ders of  a  screen  that  shows  them  the 
world  of  life  and  freedom. 

Seated  in  the  luxurious  saloon  of  an 
ocean  liner  a  group  of  travellers  study 
the  lifelike  pictures  of  the  countries  for 
which  they  are  bound. 

In  Iceland,  excited  Eskimos  applaud 
the  heroism  of  a  cowboy  who  rescues  a 
captured  maiden  from  the  redskins. 

Half  way  around  the  world  in  northern 
Russia  tearful  peasants  sorrow  over  the 
pictured  plight  of  a  forlorn  French  lover. 

The  correspondents  with  the  battle- 
ship fleet  tell  us  that  in  every  corner  o£ 
the  globe  they  found  those  dimly-lighted 
roomt  where  living  comedy  and  tragedy 
flash  across  the  screen.  Thus  are  moving 
pictures  helping  to  make  "the  whole 
v.'orM  kin." 

It  has  been  fifteen  years  since  the  old 
biograph  with  its  flickering,  eye -straining 
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spectacles  of  express  trains,  ships  and 
parades  invaded  church  parlors  and  town 
halls  for  "one  night  stands."  In  those 
days  the  manufacturers  neither  produced 
specially  posed  pictures  nor  employed 
regular  staffs  of  actors.  Scenes  contain- 
ing plenty  of  lively  movement  were 
shown — street  spectacles,  cavalry  drills, 
battleships  and  the  like — but  the  expense 
of  films  and  machines  limited  the  growth 
of  the  business. 

Trained  stock  companies  of  actors  and 
actresses  with  salaries  from  twenty  to 
seventy-five  dollars  a  week  are  now  kept 
on  the  staff  of  the  film  manufactur- 
ers. Acting  before  the  camera  is  con- 
sidered particularly  good  training,  calling 
as  it  does  for  great  facial  expression;  one 
New  York  studio  has  on  its  staff  a  young 
actress  who  has  been  playing  a  well 
known  part  all  winter  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Times  Square.  The  cost  of 
picture  making  ranges  from  a  few  hun- 
dred  dollars   for  the   simple  scenes   re- 


quiring  little  preparation,  to  thousands 
for  tiie  elaborately  staged,  beautifully 
tinted  film  d'arl  of  one  French  company. 

Patents  galore  have  been  made  on 
cameras,  projecting  lenses  and  machines 
uijtil  the  clear  moving  pictures  of  tod^y 
portray  life  so  closely  that  we  can  believe 
the  newspaper  story  of  the  Montana 
cow  puncher  who  fell  asleep  in  one  of 
Butte's  Dreamlands  and  awoke  to  see  a 
grizzly  bear  bounding  towards  him  on 
3ie  screen.  The  bear  died,  the  newspaper 
said,  and  the  show  stopped  temporarily 
while  the  smoke  cleared  away  and  a  set- 
tlement for  broken  glassware  was  made 
with  the  saloon  keeper  next  door. 

Broadway  audiences  are  no  more  loyal 
to  their  favorites  than  are  the  patrons  of 
"canned  drama"  with  its  "first  nighters" 
and  its  friendly  and  unfriendly  critics. 
One  little  girl  who  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  pictures  of  a  certain  New  York 
manufacturer  has  been  named  Annette 
by  her  admirers  of  the  East  Side.  Her 
appearance  on  the  screen  brings  a  round 
of  applause  that  needs  only  the  star's 
smiling  nod  of  appreciation  to  complete 
the  picture.  In  one  of  Fourteenth  street's 
big  theaters  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  first 
show  of  the  day  had  just  started  with 
not  more  than  twenty-five  persons  scat- 
tered over  the  house.  Over  in  one  dimly 
lighted  corner  was  an  interested  spectator 
whose  extreme  dislike  for  the  villain  was 
expressed  in  loud  and  continued  hissing 
which  continued  as  long  as  the  heavily 
moustached  "home  wrecker"  was  in  the 
picture.  Visit  a  moving  picture  show  on 
3  Saturday  night  when  the  house  is  full, 
and  you  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  real 


hold  this  new  found  amusement  has  upon 
the  audiences.  Certain  houses  have  be- 
come genuine  social  centers  where  neigh- 
borhood groups  may  be  found  any  even- 
ing of  the  week;  where  the  "regulars" 
stroll  up  and  down  the  aisles  between  acts 
and  visit  friends,  and  where  the  farsighl- 
ed  proprietor  has  learned  the  names  of 
the  children  and  remembers  them  with  a 
friendly  pat  on  the  head. 

In  New  York  city  alone  there  are 
some  350  motion  picture  theaters  with 
daily  audierices  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
or  more  and  a  Sunday  attendance  of  half 
a  million.  Chicago  entertains  daily  some 
200,000  people  in  its  345  picture  shows 
and  Philadelphia's  158  nickleodeons  claim 
audiences  of  150/300  every  day  of  the 
week. 

Replies  to  letters  sent  by  the  writer 
to  the  principal  cities  of  the  country, 
combined  with  statistics  compiled  in  In- 
surance Engineering  for  April,  show  that 
in  1 18  leading  cities  of  the  country  there 
are  1,987  moving-picture  exhibitions.  A 
statement  of  the  number  who  attend  all 
the  exhibitions  in  the  country  would  be  a 
mere  guess,  but  4,000,000  a  day  is  given 
as  a  conservative  estimate. 

Two-thirds  of  the  entire  theater-going 
public  entertained  by  this  "infant  indus- 
try" witli  its  $50,000,000  of  invested  capi- 
tal and  its  190  miles  of  films  daily  thrown 
upon  the  screen  of  7,000  nickleodeons — 
this  in  round,  bare  figures  is  the  extent 
of  the  new  amusement  that  has  sprung 
up  within  a  decade  and  become  popular 
only  within  four  or  five  years.  Its  in- 
terest to  social  workers  is  apparent;  for 
the  great  majority  of  moving  picture  au- 


diences  are  made  up  of  those  who  have 
little   opportunity   for   other  wholesome 
recreation.    What  are  the  possibilities  of 
an  amusement  pop- 
ular enough  to  at- 
tract twice  as  many 
people  a  year  as  tlie 
ten  million  who  sec 
professional     base- 
ball ?       And    what 
should  be  the  atti- 
tude  of  the  social 
worker  toward  this 
new-found    recrea- 
tion? 

In  his  new  bock. 
Product  and  Oi- 
max,  Simon  N. 
Patten  draws  a 
typical  picture  of  a 
sleepy  New  Eng- 
land village  —  the 
one  side  of  the 
street,  deserted, 
dark  and  forbid- 
ding, with  church 
and  school  and  li- 
brary ;  the  other 
side,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  at  play, 
blaring  and  glaring 
with  trumpeting 
phonographs,  and 
nickleodeons  styled 
by  Professor  Pat- 
ten "the  first  cheap 
amusement  to  oc- 
cupy the  economic 
plane  that  the  salonn  h; 
sively  contrcl!ed."    1  le  says : 

"Its  enormous  popularity  is  proof  that 
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it  appeals  to  the  foundation  qualities  of 
men.  It  is  moreover  upbuilding,  for  the 
pictures  of  exciting  adventure  rouse  the 
imagination  and 
concentration 
which  have  lapsed 
in  humdrum  toil.  It 
is  accused  of  im- 
moral suggestion ; 
the  suggestion, 
however,  is  chiefly 
in  the  wording  of 
the  titles,  and  the 
real  test  of  immor- 
ality, which  is  de- 
struction or  con- 
struction of  power, 
altogether  fails. 
.  .  .  To  close  the 
moving  picture  the- 
ater would  be  to 
leave  the  five -cent 
pleasure  seekers 
with  no  alternative 
but  the  saloon  or 
the  street." 

This  is  one  man's 
opinion  of  the  value 
of  motion  pictures. 
Others  —  social 
workers,    ministers 
and  city  officials, — 
believe    that    their 
influence  is  not  for 
good  —  that    they 
take   money   that 
might     b  e     better 
spent    otherwise, 
that    they    are    breeders    of    crime   and 
immorality    and,    to    quote    one    corre- 
spondent  (he  is  writing  of  their  influ- 


ence  on  children )  "they  are  fleeting, 
shallow,  and  destructive  of  relish  for 
strong,  deep,  continued  thought  in  quiet." 
A  writer  in  a  large  western  city  says, 
"The  beginnings  of  crime  are  developed 
here  and  the  absence  of  parents  at  the 
shows  causes  downfall  and  ruin."  An 
investigator  in  a  city  of  western  New 
York  writes  that  the  shows  stimulate 
thefts  and  become  the  lounging  places 
for  perverts,  and  still  another  asks, 
"What  do  you  think  is  to  be  the  effect 
on  the  future  of  all  this  craze  to  be 
amused  and  to  find  amusement  in  such 
vapid  stuff  as  most  of  these  pictures 
are  ?" 

This  report  comes  from  a  New  Jersey 
mill  town :  "While  there  is  nothing  mor- 
ally degrading  about  them  there  is  noth- 
ing inspiring  or  elevating.  The  places 
ar«  an  education  in  mediocrity,  and  while 
not  harmful  for  the  grown  person  whose 
tastes  are  of  the  cheap  order,  it  is  too  bad 
that  school  children  should  become  de- 
lighted with  the  same  cheap  show." 

Indictments  are  common  enough. 
What  of  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
business  ? 

The  educational  and  scientific  value  of 
moving  pictures  is  just  beginning  to  be 
reahzed.  The  People's  Institute,  New 
York,  suggests  their  introduction  into  the 
public  schools  to  give  the  children  graphic 
presentations  of  historical  events,  the 
growth  of  plants,  the  habits  of  animals, 
methods  of  industry  and  means  of  trans- 
pprtation.  Some  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive films  recently  produced  by  a  New 
York  company  show  a  trip  through  the 
Bronx  Zoo  with  stops  before  the  cages 
of   different    animals.     This   branch    of 


photography  has  made  still  greater  an- 
vance  in  England  where  thousands  of 
feet  of  film  trace  the  steps  in  organic  and 
animal  life  from  micro-organisms,  up 
through  insects  and  reptiles  to  birds  and 
mammals.  Several  New  York  exhibitors 
have  offered  to  throw  open  their  houses 
for  a  few  hours  on  Saturday  in  order  that 
certain  classes  from  the  schools  may  see 
the  educational  films. 

Last  July  the  Bijou  Dream  in  Boston, 
one  of  the  theaters  in  the  Keith  circuit, 
was  turned  over  to  a  new  management 
It  had  been  conducted  as  a  moving  pic- 
ture house  since  February,  1908,  but 
with  the  change  of  management  came  a 
change  in  program.  Besides  the  film 
service  contracted  for  from  the  rental 
exchange,  exclusive  reels  are  made  by 
the  theater's  own  operators.  The  cus- 
tomary, sentimental,  illustrated  song  has 
been  omitted  from  the  program  and 
trained  singers  have  been  substituted. 
"Illustrated  talks"  are  features  and  aside 
from  the  travel  and  historical  pictures, 
films  with  social  bearings  have  been  suc- 
cessfully produced.  The  Boston  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  The  District  Nursing 
Association,  The  Industries  of  Quincy 
and  School  Gardens  are  among  the  sub- 
jects. Other  departments  are  Current 
Events  in  Pictures-  and  Daily  News  in 
Brief,  consisting  of  pictured  paragraphs 
of  municipal,  civic,  social,  educational, 
literary  and  dramatic  interests.  The  Bi- 
jou Dream  has  a  weekly  attendance  of 
20,000  and  in  spite  of  a  lack  of  blood  and 
thunder  and  the  absence  of  the  lovelorn 
soldier  and  his  dying  sweetheart,  the 
theater  is  a  practical  business  proposi- 
tion.     "It   is    all    so   very   interesting," 


"writes  the  manager,  "and  such  wonder- 
ful things  are  possible  in  the  future,  that 
there  is  no  end  when  one  be^ns  to  talk 
■of  possibilities." 

In  Paris  in  the  Opera  Comtque,  mov- 
ing pictures  are  sometimes  used  in  place 
■of  Uie  old  time  scenery,  Rostand  and 
Paul  Hervieu  have  written  moving  pic- 
ture plays  and  many  of  the  French  films 
exhibited  in  this  country  were  posed  by 
the  best  actors  of  that  country.  Bern- 
hardt and  Rejane  have  acted  before  the 
camera  and  one  Parisian  theater  has  used 
motion  pictures  in  the  Gotterdammerung 
to  illustrate  the  fall  of  Valhalla.  Swe- 
.4en  has  already  endowed  a  moving  pic- 
ture theater  for  presenting  historical 
scenes. 

Fourteenth  street,  New  York,  the  Ri- 
alto  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  become 
the  hot  bed  of  moving  picture  shows. 
Only  one  burlesque  house  remains.  Five 
of  the  larger  shows  can  accommodate 
1,000  persons  an  hour  and  are  open  from 
ten  in  the  morning  until  midnight.  Opera 
seats,  sloping  floors  and  uniformed  ush- 
ers, all  lend  the  appearance  of  a  real 
theater.  Such  shows  as  these,  and  they 
ar«  not  uncommon  in  the  larger  cities, 
point  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  first- 
class  moving  picture  houses  at  regular 
theater  prices  where  programs  in  life- 
like tints  may  be  given  to  "Broadway" 
audiences.  And  one  important  develop- 
ment that  will  follow  the  building  of  the 
better  class  houses  is  the  gradual  aban- 
donment of  ill-ventilated  dark  and  dan- 
gerous store  shows  on  which  public  odi- 
um has  rightly  centered.  Agitation 
against  this  class  of  shows  has  resulted, 
however,  in  general  improvement.    Bet- 


ter lighting  devices  have  been  perfected, 
fire  exits  have  been  enlarged,  fire-proof 
film  rooms  for  the  picture  machines  in- 
stalled, and  the  danger  from  conflagra- 
tion reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  promi- 
nent New  York  architect  states  that  the 
fire  risk  in  a  moving  picture  show  is  not 
as  great  as  in  the  regular  theater  with 
inflammable  stage  settings  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  sweep  of  flames  through  the 
stage  to  the  audience.  In  the  modem 
moving  picture  machine  the  roll  of  film 
is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  fire  in  just 
the  one  spot  where  the  glare  of  the  light 
strikes  it.  The  operator  runs  the  roll  by 
hand  power  from  one  fire-proof  box  on 
the  top  of  the  machine  to  another  at  the 
bottom.  Unless  the  film  is  held  in  front  of 
the  ray  of  light  it  cannot  take  fire;  and 
an  automatic  device  shuts  off  the  light 
as  soon  as  the  operator  stops  winding 
the  roll.  And  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  non-fiammable  fihn  is 
perfected.  The  article  in  Insurance  En- 
gineering shows  that  in  115  towns  from 
which  reports  had  been  received,  there 
had  been  minor  fires  in  seventeen  thea- 
ters, with  no  loss  of  life. 

The  possibilities  for  a  still  wider  use  of 
moving  pictures  are  shown  in  a  plan  now 
being  discussed  in  New  York  city  to 
have  open  air  public  entertainments  dur- 
ing "Fulton-Hudson"  week  which  will 
give  opportunity  for  thousands  to  wit- 
ness lifelike  scenes  of  the  first  trip  up  the 
river  by  steam. 

A  western  film  manufacturer  will  tour 
Europe  this  summer  in  an  automobile 
equipped  with  a  moving-picture  camera 
operated  from  the  dashboard,  taking  a 
sweep  of  pictures  on  both  sides  of  the 


road.  Lecturers  like  Burton  Holmes  and 
Fred  Niblo  are  already  using  moving  pic- 
tures almost  entirely  to  illustrate  their 
travelogues. 

In  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  a  moving 
picture  camera  has  been  fixed  on  one  of 
the  government  tugs  for  photographing 
speed  trials,  gunnery  practice  and  ma- 
noeuvers  for  the  Navy  Board  in  Wash- 
ington, and  a  plan  is  under  consideration 
in  the  army  to  use  motion  pictures  as 
targets  for  the  new  coast  defense  guns 
which  are  to  be  installed  in  all  coast  artil- 
lery armories  around  New  York.  The 
guns  will  be  fitted  with  sub-cahber  de- 
vices, and  the  moving-pictures  will  com- 
plete the  idea  of  a  hostile  fleet  steaming 
up  the  harbor. 

Although  these  new  uses  and  plans  for 
motion  pictures  point  the  way  to  still 
wider  educational  and  scientific  use,  the 
specially  posed  variety  of  films  predomi- 
nates today.  According  to  the  register  of 
copyrights  in  Washington,  about  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  copyrighted  films  are  spe- 
cially posed.  Twenty-five  per  cent  in- 
clude localities  or  scenes  from  actual  life ; 
while  the  remaining  three  or  four  per 
cent  are  historical,  portraying  McKin- 
ley's  funeral.  Queen  Victoria's  funeral, 
the  opening  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge, 
the  inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt, 
the  installation  ceremonies  of  President 
Butler,  Corpus  Christi  procession,  Or- 
vietc.  the  proclamation  of  King  Edward 
at  St.  James  Palace,  Prince  Henry  at 
West  Point,  and  the  like. 

The  recent  wholesale  cleaning  up  of 
the  moving  picture  business  has  come 
from  within  the  industry,  whose  attitude, 
assumed  at  first  as  a  means  of  self-preser- 


vation, is  expressed  in  the  Film  Index, 
one  of  the  leading  moving  picture  jour- 
nals: 

The  trouble  Ilea  In  the  condltians  which 
are,  in  tbemselTeB,  wrong;  so  that,  inBtead 
of  wasting  time  and  energy  trying  to  compel 
public  opinion  and  public  olDclalB  to  accept 
the  present  conditions;  Instead  of  patching 
up  laws  and  municipal  rules  to  enable  tbe 
buBluess  to  continue  along  the  original  Hues, 
the  time  and  energy  should  be  devoted  to  Im- 
proTloK  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
constant  complaint. 

In  other  words,  tbe  motion  picture  busi- 
ness got  started  wrong.  Instead  of  strug- 
gling along  on  the  wron?  road  It  should  be 
given  a  fresh  start  on  the  right  road.  Much 
time,  trouble  and  money  will  be  saved  by  fa 

To  begin  with,  the  business  Is  framed  upon 
too  cheap  a  basis.  Ttie  majority  of  so-called 
picture  theaters  In  this  country  to-day  are 
what  are  termed  store  shows;  that  Is,  ordin- 
ary store  rooms  In  large  mercantile  or  tene- 
ment bulldingB,  primarily  Intended  for  sa- 
loons, grocery  stores  or  any  of  several  re- 
tall  businesses.  The  ceilings  are  loiv:  the 
Ventilation  is  bad  and  tbe  exits  sucb  »g  are 
roqulred  for  places  of  amusement  are.  In 
many  cases,  Inadequate.  ...  It  haa  been  a 
fight  from  the  beginning  against  avarice  and 
greed,  but  tbe  authorities  have  succeeded 
In  reducing  the  possibility  of  danger  to  a 
minimum,  although  there  are  still  many 
places  that  are  merely  obeying  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

It  was  sentiment  such  as  this  that 
brought  about  the  organization  of  the 
National  Board  of  Censorship  which 
was  proposed  by  New  York  exhibitors 
who  realized  that  reform  was  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  business  was  to  live.  The 
unfriendly  attitude  of  the  city  officials 
had  made  the  New  York  situation  par- 
ticularly acute. 

The  steps  leading  to  the  establishment 
of   the  board, — the   cleaning   up   move- 
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NATIONAL  DANCES. 


THE   LION   HUNT. 


THE  FOWDER   MAGAZINE. 


ANDERSEN'S    FAIRX   TALES. 


-GOOD    CHEEB    IN    THB    MONASTERY." 


"IlEBCtlLBB  THE   ATHLETE." 


FROU   C0MBD2  TO   TBAQEDT. 


metit  from  within,  the  split  among  the 
manufacturers,  the  organization  of  the 
patents  company  and  the  independents, 
the  war  between  the  "octupus"  trust  and 
the  downtrodden  "outsiders" — all  these 
form  an  interesting  prelude  to  the  pres- 
ent hearty  co-operation  between  the 
board  and  manufacturers,  exchanges  and 
exhibitors,  both  licensed  and  unlicensed. 

The  so-called  trust,  the  Motion  Picture 
Patents  Company,  was  organized  to  pro- 
tect patent  rights  claimed  by  various  con- 
stituent companies,  and  to  protect  the  ex- 
hibitors licensed  by  that  company.  This 
combination  has  actually  resulted  in  in- 
creased competition,  not  only  within  the 
patents  company  itself  (the  manufactur- 
ers within  the  trust  arc  each  bidding  for 
the  exhibitor's  business),  but  also  among 
the  independents.  Three  new  American 
companies  have  been  started  within  the 
last  month  and  several  European  manu- 
facturers have  found  a  market  in  this 
country. 

The  formation  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Patents  Company  in  February,  1909,  was 
the  first  effectual  attempt  at  organization. 
This  corporation  originally  composed 
of  seven  manufacturers,  two  foreign  and 
five  American,  is  now  made  up  of 
nine  of  the  largest  American  and  Euro- 
pean manufacturers.  The  patents  com- 
pany which  controls  a  series  of  patents  on 
cameras,  lenses  and  machines,  leases  its 
films  to  licensed  exchanges  which  agree 
to  use  only  those  films  supplied  by  that 
company  and  bind  themselves  to  a  stand- 
ing weekly  order  of  pictures  allowing 
competition  within  the  company.  The 
exchanges  in  turn  rent  the  films  to  li- 
censed exhibitors  who  pay  a  two  dollar 


weekly  tax  to  the  patents  company  for 
the  privileges  accompanying  the  license 
and  agree  to  rent  films  from  licensed  ex- 
changes alone. 

The  independents  are  either  organised 
under  the  International  Projecting  and 
Producing  Company  which  is  agent  for  a 
score  of  manufacturers,  mostly  Euro- 
pean, or  exist  as  separate  concerns.  They 
sell  their  pictures  outright  to  the  rental 
exchanges  under  no  fixed  agreement  as 
to  the  number  to  be  bought  weekly.  Nor 
are  the  exhibitors  using  independent  pic- 
tures subject  to  the  weekly  tax  levied  by 
the  patents  company.  A  hot  combat  for 
control  of  the  mdustry  is  going  on  be- 
tween these  two  factions  and  bitter  as  is 
the  business  feeling,  both  patents  com- 
pany and  independents  are  working  with 
the  Board  of  Censorship  within  New 
York  for  better  pictures  and  better  build- 
ings. The  patents  company  has  already 
extended  the  censorship  nationally. 

At  first  the  manufacturers  were  not 
so  easily  convinced  of  the  value  of  an 
outside  board  of  (xnsorship  which,  they 
thought  might  exercise  but  little  discrim- 
ination in  film  cutting.  But  an  ^ree- 
ment  was  reached  between  manufactur- 
ers, exhibitors  and  the  advocates  of  the 
proposed  new  board  and  on  March  26 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Censor- 
ship was  held.  With  the  newly  fonned 
board  sat  a  manufacturers'  committee 
apparently  prepared  to  hear  wholesale 
recommendations  for  cutting  or  entirely 
omitting  certain  pictures.  Since  its  first 
meeting  the  board  has  sat  four  times  a 
week  and  of  the  fifty-five  miles  of  pic- 
tures examined  about  three  miles  have 
been  censored  which  means  a  destructicm 
of  about  $10,000  worth  of  films. 


The  board  has  not  cataloged  its  objec- 
tions and  does  not  taboo  every  scene  of 
crime  or  wrongdoing  simply  because  it  is 
a  scene  of  crime  or  wrongdoing,  but 
rather  bases  its  decisions  on  the  general 
effect  a  picture  will  have  on  an  audience. 
Scenes  of  burglary  and  kidnapping  have 
passed  the  board  as  well  as  a  famous 
prize  fight  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world  a  few  months  ago;  while  a 
French  falcon  hunt  in  detail,  a  bull  fight, 
four  kidnapping  pictures  and  numerous 
scenes  of  suicide  crime  have  been  thrown 
out  entirely.  Nearly  always  a  film  can 
be  saved  by  judicious  pruning  or  by  the 
substitution  of  explanatory  titles.  For 
instance,  one  beautifully  colored  French 
picture  depicted  the  clever  rascality  of 
the  famous  French  criminal  Cartouche. 
Here  was  a  film  which  had  cost  the  man- 
ufacturers $3,500  and  was  already  on  the 
.American  market.  The  board  censored 
the  realistic  pickpocket  scenes  and  recom- 
mended that  certain  other  portions  be 
omitted.  The  manufacturers  cut  out 
over  100  feet  of  film  and  the  picture 
was  saved;  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
American  agent. 

The  manufacturers  are  co-operating  in 
every  way  with  the  board,  now  that  they 
know  the  fair  viewpoint  of  the  censors 
and  it  is  highly  important  that  local 
boards  of  censorship  do  not  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  national  board. 
Local  censorship,  which  may  be  forced 
on  the  picture  business  will  be  destructive 
rather  than  constructive,  and  will  become 
an  endless  nuisance  to  the  manufacturers 
and  showmen. 

Incidentally,  it  will  not  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  for  two  reasons :  First, 
the  siq>p^  of  pictures  is  national,  they 
pass  from  place  to  place ;  they  arrive  to- 
day and  are  exhibited  in  twenty  "neigh- 
borhoods to-morrow.  Even  ceaseless 
vigilance  by  local  authorities  will  not  suf- 
fice to  keep  the  crude  or  evil  picture  out. 
Second,  the  kind  of  haphazard  censor- 
ship which  is  alone  possible  locally,  will 
fail  to  exert  the  reaction  on  the  output 


of  pictures — the  stimulus  toward  bet- 
ter and  better  pictures — which  is  after 
all  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  successful 
censorship. 

A  plan  for  effective  national  censor- 
ship could  be  worked  out  in  this  way: 
Let  the  national  board  concern  itself 
solely  with  the  censorship  of  pictures  be- 
fore they  are  issued ;  let  the  local  boards 
in  various  cities,  take  care  of  conditions 
peculiarly  local  but  do  no  censoring  on 
their  own  initiative.  The  local  boards 
would  be  auxiliaries  of  the  national 
board,  and  would  delegate  someone  to 
represent  them  on  that  body.  Thus, 
there  would  be  in  New  York  (the  strate- 
gical point)  the  national  board,  with  its 
New  York  auxiliary  and  in  other  cities, 
appropriate  local  auxiliaries. 

About  the  make-up  of  the  national 
board.  It  consists  of  a  governing  body 
composed  of  representatives  of  public 
organizations  and  an  executive  committee 
on  censorship  on  which  are  two  represen- 
tatives from  the  Association  of  Moving 
Picture  Exhibitors  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  two  district  school  superintendents 
and  a  member  of  the  People's  Institute. 
The  only  paid  member  is  the  secretary. 
The  board  censors  about  forty-five  pic- 
tures a  week  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
film  exchanges.  Through  voluntary  as- 
sistance it  also  censors  the  vaudeville 
features  of  moving  picture  shows  and  in- 
spects the  structural  conditions  of  build- 
ings in  which  the  exhibitions  are  housed. 
Any  show  with  a  membership  in  the  as- 
sociation of  exhibitors  can  be  urged  to 
improve  its  exits  or  its  seating  capacity 
under  the  penalty  of  expulsion,  and  in 
addition  all  the  shows  must  conform  to 
the  license  requirements. 

Aside  from  the  new  pictured  that  come 
weekly  before  the  board,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  old  subjects  in  different  ex- 
changes scattered  throughout  the  country 
which  ought  to  be  withdrawn;  but  like 
the  many  "best  sellers"  among  books 
their  day  will  be  short  and  dusty  shelves 
will  make  effectivfe  censors. 


Contrasted  to  the  effort  being  made  by 
manufacturers,  exchanges  and  exhibitors 
to  better  the  business  is  the  condemna- 
tory attitude  of  the  city  government  of 
New  York,  an  attitude  typical  in  a  large 
way  of  the  viewpoint  of  many  other  mu- 
nicipalities. When  moving  pictures  be- 
came popular  about  five  years  ago,  there 
was  little  official  supervision  in  New 
York  city.  Licenses  to  open  shows  were 
either  lacking  entirely  or  easily  obtained 
through  a-  corrupt  License  Department 
which  gradually  closed  in  on  the  moving 
picture  people  and  demanded  all  sorts  of 
exorbitant  fees  for  the  privilege  of  con- 
ducting their  exhibitions.  No  matter 
what  the  sanitary  or  structural  conditions 
of  the  buildings,  anyone  could  procure 
a  license  if  he  had  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.  In  the  winter  of  1908  the  License 
Bureau  graft  was  exposed,  and  after  a 
three  weeks'  inquiry  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  was  discharged  and  various  minor 
officials  were  jailed. 

The  clean  up  in  the  License  Bureau 
was  not,  however,  the  beginning  of  easy 
sailing  for  the  moving  picture  proprie- 
tors. The  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  city 
government  towards  the  business  culmin- 
ated on  the  day  before  Christmas,  1908, 
when  Mayor  McQellan  summarily  or- 
dered closed  every  moving  picture  exhi- 
bition in  New  York  city.  No  distinction 
was  made ;  good  and  bad  came  under  the 
ban  and  some  350  nickleodeons  repre- 
senting thousands  of  dollars'  capital  were 
closed.  The  many  picture  proprietors 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  an  injunc- 
tion and  the  action  was  not  pressed  by 
the  mayor.  But  the  attitude  of  the  city 
towards  the  moving  picture  business  has 
put  an  eflfectual  damper  on  its  spread  in 
New  York.  On  May  i,  when  the  city 
licenses  ran  out,  many  were  not  renewed 
and  the  mayor  refused  to  grant  music 
hall  licenses  to  moving  picture  shows. 

According  to  present  statutes  many  pic- 
ture exhibitions  came  under  the  "com- 
mon show"  clause  which  calls  for  an  an- 
nual fee  of  twenty-five  dollars.    This  li- 
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cense  can  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  License  Bureau.  The  music  hall  li- 
cense, which  protects  all  regular  theaters, 
costs  $500  and  can  be  revoked  only  by 
process  of  law.  The  latest  move  of  the 
city  government  came  on  May  17,  when 
the  mayor  ordered  that  Sunday  licenses 
be  refused  to  "common  shows,"  in  con- 
travention to  Justice  Carr's  recent  de- 
cision that  six  day  licenses  are  illegal. 

The  reason  for  the  attitude  that  the 
city  authorities  of  New  York  take 
towards  all  classes  of  moving  picture 
shows  has  not  been  explained.  That 
there  are  many  badly  lighted,  poorly  ven- 
tilated, undesirable  shows,  there  is  no 
question.  The  exhibitors  acknowledge 
this  and  are  as  anxious  as  any  to  close 
them  up ;  in  fact  apparently  more  anxious 
than  the  city  authorities  who  allow  them 
to  continue  in  business.  Reasons  for  the 
stand  that  the  municipality  has  taken 
towards  the  nickleodeons  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  are  the  exhibitors  with  opin- 
ions on  the  subject.  The  Ministers'  As- 
sociation and  its  plea  for  Sunday  dosing, 
the  influence  of  a  strong  chain  of  local 
vaudeville  houses,  the  aftermath  of  the 
License  Bureau  scandal,  the  power  of 
certain  protected  moving  picture  exhibi- 
tions, the  city's  belief  that  it  is  thorough- 
ly in  the  right,  unwise  and  stubborn  im- 
pulse—these are  some  of  the  many 
explanations  for  the  seemingly  unjust 
attitude  of  the  city  authorities. 

The  New  York  situation  is  by  no 
means  unique.  Moving  picture  shows  in 
practically  every  town  and  city  of  the 
country  are  meeting  with  municipal  op- 
position, deserved  and  undeserved. 

Cities  of  the  continent  have  found  a 
way  to  provide  for  the  people's  play 
through  the  social  use  of  public  parks. 
Streets  are  turned  into  playgrounds  and 
open  spaces  for  rest  and  recreation  invite 
the  workers.  Here  in  America  we  have 
not  found  time  to  devote  to  such  things ; 
land  is  too  valuable  and  municipal  co- 
operation is  lacking.  Professor  Patten 
says  in  his  new  book  that  the  European 
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way  is  best — "that  physical  sport  out  of 
doors  would  be  the  natural  corrective  of 
the  sedentary  life  of  indoor  workers." 
But  what  are  we  in  America  going  to 
do  until  there  is  a  "geographical  reor- 
ganization of  our  cities  fundamental 
enough  to  replace  whde  areas  of  dwell- 
ings with  parks,  narrow  streets  by  boule- 
vards, shipping  ways  with  boating 
courses  and  construct  gymnasiums  and 
baths  extensive  enough  for  many  thou- 
sand people?" 


Is  there  not  a  reason  here  for  a  more 
constructive  attitude  on  the  part  of  city 
authorities  and  the  public  in  general? 
If  parks  and  playgrounds  are  lacking 
here  is  a  temporary  substitute  in  the  com- 
mercialized street. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  prophesy  and 
picture  the  time  when  the  cities  will  do 
their  share  in  providing  wholesome  out- 
door amusement  and  the  moving  picture 
shows  will  become  in  reality  the  "peo- 
ple's theater." 


TEN  THOUSAND  AT  PLAY' 
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For  the  third  time  a  National  Play 
Congress  has  come  together,  deliberated 
learnedly  on  various  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  stood  aside  to  be  shown 
how  insignificant  its  wisdom  and  its  af- 
fairs are  in  comparison  with  the  thing 
itself.  For  play  is  peculiarly  a  thing  not 
to  be  understood  through  talk  and  dis- 
cussion ;  it  must  be  seen,  its  spirit  felt,  its 
activity  participated  in  and  experienced. 

So  at  the  Pittsburgh  Play  Congress, 
May  10-14,  as  at  Chicago  in  1907  and 
New  York  in  1908,  the  largest  value  to 
the  country,  to  Pittsburgh  herself  and 
to  everyone  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
gress, came  through  the  great  play  fes- 
tival. One  scene  may  cause  a  big  new 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  play.  At  Chi- 
cago perhaps  it  was  the  zest  of 
that  group  of  girls  who  danced  the 
highland  fling,  or  the  satisfaction  of 
those  quaint  and  sturdy  Lithunian 
women   dressed  in  the   peasant  cos- 

■The  play  fexUval  pbotngrKphn  accnmnanylnR  this 
uHcle  ftre  reprixlucod  by  coniteBy  ot  the  Chronirle 
TrleeTap\  ot  Plnaburgb. 


tumes  so  long  laid  aside,  in  playing 
again  the  folk  games  of  their  girlhood 
days.  At  New  York  you  may  have 
seen  the  impression  made  on  hundreds 
of  school  children  when  an  American 
crowd  honored  the  beautiful  old  village 
dances  shown  by  a  group  of  Italian 
men  and  women  from  the  East  Side. 
At  Pittsburgh  those  blind  children 
whose  faces  fairly  radiated  the  happi- 
ness of  their  play,  or  the  group  of 
Hungarian  youngsters  whose  tall  choir- 
master danced  with  the  littlest  girl,  may 
have  interpreted  play  and  its  meaning 
more  essentially  and  inspiringly  in  a  few 
moments  than  the  addresses  of  a  whole 
day's  sessions. 

Pittsburgh  played  and  was  proud  of 
it.  Having  come  face  to  face  with  her 
problems  the  past  year  as  no  other  Ameri- 
can city  has  done,  she  rejoiced  in  the  op- 
portunity to  show  the  nation  that  she  is 
loyal  to  her  own  better  self.  This  was 
the  keynote  of  the  address  on  Pittsburg^ 
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in  the  Spirit  of  Play  with  which  Miss 
Beulah  Kennard,  president  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Playground  Association,  opened 
the  congress;  and  it  was  the  big,  virile 
theme  of  the  message  which  the  city  it- 
self expressed  less  consciously  but  none 
the  less  truly  in  the  festival.  Miss  Ken- 
nard told  how  the  great  industrial 
achievements — the  work — of  the  city  had 
been  titanic  play.  The  creative  imagina- 
tion which  gave  strong  men  satisfaction 
in  accomplishment  was  in  substance  the 
same  thing  which  gives  the  child  absorb- 
ing interest  in  play.  But  the  tragedy  had 
been  that  the  workers  beside  each  furnace 
and  machine  had  no  fellowship  in  the 
spirit  of  achievement.  The  workers  had 
been  forgotten  as  citizens.  How  all  can 
share  in  the  building  of  the  better  com- 
munity was  impressively  shown  in  the 
climax  of  the  play  festival  when,  after 
Pittsburgh's  history  had  been  portrayed 
dramatically,  groups  representing  all  the 
nationalities  which  make  up  the  city's 
population  filed  in  with  their  gifts — sym- 
bolized in  national  dance  and  folk  game — 
to  the  community  which  claims  their  new 
loyalty. 

Long  before  this  concluding  pageant, 
Schenley  Park  was  thronged  with  chil- 
dren. Ten  thousand  from  seventy 
schools,  societies  and  playgrounds  occu- 
pied sr"""  ""  ^'lotted  spaces,  each  about 


ninety  feet  square.  Each  group  had  been 
left  free  to  choose  and  prepare  whatever 
activity  it  desired  to  contribute  to  the  fes- 
tival. Wandering  about  the  greensward 
the  spectator  found  one  group  having 
hurdle  races  and  other  field  sports ;  an- 
other group  dancing  round  a  maypole; 
another  of  little  children  going  through 
kindergarten  circle  and  marching  games; 
and  many  others — the  majority— dancing 
the  beautiful  folk  and  national  dances 
they  had  learned  in  an  earlier  home, 
or  from  play  leaders  in  playgrounds 
or  school.  Many  of  the  latter  brought 
their  own  neighborhood  music  such 
as  a  harpist  and  two  violiaists, 
Italians,  who  came  to  play  for  the 
children  of  their  neighborhood  and 
nationality  to  dance  tiie  old  Italian 
peasant  steps.  And  the  blind  children, 
already  mentioned,  brought  with  tliem  a 
blind  fiddler  from  their  own  institution. 
While  the  10,000  children  played  in 
groups,  each  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
interested  friends  and  spectators,  a  great 
track  and  field  meet  was  held  by  2,000 
boys  in  the  athletic  oval  in  another  part 
of  the  park. 

In  number  of  participants  the  fes- 
tival far  exceeded  any  yet  held.  This 
nearer  approach  to  the  ideal  fes- 
tival in  which  all  are  participants  and 
none  spectators  was  made  possible  by  the 
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admirable  system  of  groupings  and  space 
allotment — an  arrangement  which  divid- 
ed spectators  into  small  crowds  surround- 
ing each  play  group,  instead  of  keeping  all 
spectators  in  one  large  crowd  at  a  greater 
distance.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
arrangement,  too,  was  the  co-operation 
of  business  men.  The  various  boards  of 
trade  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  appealed  to  with  the  result  that  over 
two  hundred  business  men  enlisted,  one 
in  charge  of  each  of  the  loo  play  spaces 
in  the  park,  one  in  charge  of  each  trolley 
car  transporting  children  to  and  from 
the  festival,  and  others  serving  in  various 
ways  to  make  things  run  smoothly. 

This  personal  co-operation  of  business 
men  was  part  of  a  general  spirit  of  com- 
mon purpose  which  swept  the  city.  A 
long-time  resident  declared  that  never 
before  has  there  been  anything  which 
united  so  many  different  elements  of  the 
population. 

For  the  culminating  "Pittsburgh  Pag- 


eant" the  whole  festival  throng,  estimated 
at  30,000,  gathered  round  a  grassy  square 
roped  off  on  Flag  Staff  Hill.  Entering 
the  square  between  long  walls  of  press- 
ing humanity  came  the  first  group  of 
school  children  to  represent  the  Indian 
life  which  preceded  the  founding  of  the 
city.  All  were  dressed  in  Indian  cos- 
tume. Squaws  busied  themselves  and 
children  played  about  the  tepees,  braves 
returned  from  the  hunt,  and  all  joined  in 
a  corn-grinding  song  and  harvest  dance. 
Then  came  the  French  trappers,  followed 
by  French  soldiers  who  symbolized  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Duquesne  by  plant- 
ing the  French  flag.  British  soldiers  fol- 
lowed and  the  naming  of  the  city  wa« 
symbolized  by  the  raising  of  the  British 
flag  in  the  presence  of  Father  Pitt.  The 
Americans  representing  the  spirit  of  '76 
then  advanced,  raised  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  escorted  Columbia,  Father 
Pitt  and  the  new  spirit  of  Pittsburgh  to 
a  place  of  honor  where  they  received  the 
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^fts  of  all  nations  symbolized  by  national 
dances. 

No  one  could  have  seen  the  participa- 
tion of  these  groups  of  foreign  people 
from  various  immigrant  sections  of  Pitts- 
burgh   without    being    profoundly    im- 
pressed with  all  it  si^ified  for  the  weld- 
ing together  of  the  national  elements  in 
our  democracy.     First  came  a  group  of 
Scotch   children,   representing   an   early 
tide  of  immigration.    To  the  music  of  the 
bagpipes  they  danced  a  number  of  Scot- 
tish dances.     Scarcely  could  there  have 
been  a  more  marked  racial  contrast  than 
that  between  these  Scotch  children  and 
the    H  u  n  g  a  rians 
who      came      last. 
Dressed    in    Hun- 
garian peasant  garb 
— the  boys  in  shiny 
high    boots,    white 
skirts,  large  white 
sleeves    and    vari- 
colored     jackets — 
they  marched 
around  the  enclos- 
ure led  by  the  tall 
choirmaster     and 
organist  of  a  neigh- 
borhood Hungarian 
church.     To  music 
by  five  Hungarian 
violinists  they 
danced  the  peasant 
dances      of      their 
home  land.     When 
the     smallest     boy 
forgot  some  of  the  _    _ 

steps  it  was  a  de-  leadebs  in  thk 

light     to     see     the 

spirit  with  which  this  strapping  big  man. 
their  leader,  entered  into  the  dance  as 
partner  of  the  little  girl,  reaching  down 
so  that  she  could  put  her  tiny  hand 
in  his. 

To  recount  the  charm  which  each  na- 
tionality contributed  is  not  possible  in 
limited  space  even  if  paper  and  ink  could 
tell  it.  Who  will  forget  how  proud  a 
moment  it  was  for  the  prominent  Italian 
editor  to  see  the  big  American  crowd 
show  appreciation  of  the  dances  given 
by  the  group  at  whose  head  he  had 
marched  into  the  enclosure.  But  probably 
that  quiet  Slovak  priest  glowed  with  sat- 


isfaction quite  as  strong  though  with 
less  flourish,  when  he  watched  the  boys 
and  girls  of  his  parish  in  their  Slovak 
dances  and  folk  games.  And  though 
that  Irish  girl  was  quite  alone  in  her  jig, 
what  a  host  she  was  in  herself.  The  ir- 
resistible, broad  smile  on  her  face  was 
but  an  accompaniment  to  the  broader 
humor  of  her  dancing  feet,  for  if  ever 
dancing  expressed  buoyant  Irish  wit  her 
did. 

The  congress  devoted  much  time  to  a 
consideration  of  festivals.    The  report  of 
the  committee  on  festivals  was  discussed 
at  length,  emphasis  being  put  on  the  need 
to  make  them  the 
celebration    of    an 
idea  rather  than  a 
mere  carnival.     In 
this    connection    it 
was     agreed     that 
one  of  the  best  oc- 
casions  for   imme- 
diate action   is  the 
Fourth     of     July, 
and  the  committee 
was  asked  to  pre- 
pare May  Day  pro- 
grams from  the  re- 
sults of  actual  ex- 
perience   that    will 
fit    different    sized 
school    yards    and 
\    other  conditions. 
'   An  important  value 
of  the  festival  in  a 
cosmopolitan   com- 
munity   was     rec- 
iTALiAN  DANCE.  ognizcd  in  thc  Con- 

tributions it  may 
make  to  the  whole  people  of  old  folk  cere- 
mony, this  involving,  among  other  things, 
a  greater  respect  by  children  for  the  cus- 
toms of  their  elders.  Emphasis  was  put 
upon  the  multiplication  of  neighborhood 
as  well  as  city  festivals. 

The  most  significant  discussion  of 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  came  in  the 
conference  of  municipal  delegates,  at 
which  sixty-three  were  present  from 
forty-one  cities.  Mayor  Magee,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  had  invited  the  mayors  of 
cities  of  over  5,000  people  to  send  rep- 
resentatives, presided.  From  several  lo- 
calities reports  were  made  of  progress  to- 
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■ward  a  saner  Independence  Day.  Per- 
liaps  the  most  interesting  came  from 
Springfield,  Mass.  One  of  the  five  dele- 
gates from  that  city,  William  Orr,  told 
■of  the  success  that  has  come  through  do- 
ing more  than  merely  expressing  abuses 
"by  providing  a  festival  program  which 
last  year  enlisted  the  enthusiastic  interest 
of  the  whole  population.  Seven  years 
ago  the  movement  was  initiated  by  the 
city  government,  and  for  each  celebration 
arrangements  are  planned  by  a  citizens' 


fireworks  by  Chinese  citizens  for  one  of 
the  large  evening  illuminations.^ 

The  story  of  how  Toledo  came  to  aban- 
don the  old  boisterous  sort  of  celebration 
touched  tender  memories  among  those 
who  had  known  one  of  the  best  loved  men 
in  our  public  life.  Five  years  ago  when 
the  "Golden  Rule  Mayor,"  Samuel  M. 
Jones,  was  at  the  point  of  death,  it  seemed 
to  everyone  as  if  a  persona!  friend  lay 
sick.  A  spontaneous  feeling  among  all 
the  people  of  the  city  arose  that  there 
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committee.  The  big  feature  of  the  day 
is  a  parade  in  which  many  organizations 
participate.  Of  especial  interest  is  a 
series  of  floats  representing  the  achieve- 
ments of  various  races  dwelling  in  the 
city.  How  unifying  this  celebration  is 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  significant  fact 
that  the  Englishmen  of  Springfield  took 
part  in  this  sort  of  an  Independence  Day, 
contributing  a  float  with  a  representation 
of  the  signing  of  the  Magna  Charta  by 
King  John,  Another  interesting  instance 
of  co-operation   was   a   contribution   of 


should  be  a  quiet  Fourth,  The  idea  has 
resulted  in  a  definite  provision  of  better 
ways  for  celebrating.  A  safer  and  better 
Independence  Day  is  thus  one  among  a 
host  of  humane  legacies  which  a  simple 
and  big-hearted  citizen  left  to  his  fellow 
citizens  and  their  children. 

Another  special  conference  was  that 
of  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
officials.  The  mutual  advantage  of  co- 
operation between  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 

'See  CtutrlUti  and  Th'  COmmom  for  July  II. !»(». 
Price  10  CCntii. 
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the  playground  movement  was  repeatedly  summer  conferences  at  Lake  George  and 

asserted,  and  one  definite  thing  proposed  Lake  Geneva. 

was  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  play-        Efficient  playground  supervision  and 

ground  movement  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  direction  was  even  more  emphasized  at 
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supervision  and  direction,  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing committee  work  of  the  year 
was  done  by  the  committee  on  normal 
courses  in  play.  A  long,  tentative  report 
outlined  three  courses:  First,  a  stand- 
ard course  for  directors  to  be  given  by 
properly  qualified  institutions;  second,  a 
minor  course  for  directors  to  be  given 
by  supervisors;  and  third,  a  course  for 
grade  teachers  to  be  given  in  normal 
schools  so  that  all  teachers  will  have  a 
certain  minimum  of  information  and 
training  concerning  play.  The  outline 
was  considerably  elaborated  in  such  por- 
tions as  could  help  in  urgent  and  imme- 
diate needs  for  the  training  of  directors 
in  practical  playground  administration. 

Growing  recognition  was  given  the 
playground  as  a  social  center.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject -ranged  from  the 
ways  in  which  the  small  neighborhood 
playground  can  rally  adults  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  community — a  topic  on 
which  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis  spoke — to  a 
spirited  description  of  the  social  centers 
being  developed  in  the  Rochester  public 
schools,   which   are   not  playgrounds  at 


Pittsburgh  than  at  last  year's  congress. 
It  was  the  theme  of  the  two  addresses 
which  most  gripped  the  audience.  Presi- 
dent Luther  H.  Gulick,  in  the  place  of 
one  of  the  evening  speakers  unable  to 
attend,  was  at  his  best  in  a  convincing 
exposition  of  the  fallacy  in  the  cry  of 
"hands  off"  the  child's  "natural"  develop- 
ment. He  showed  how  in  various  forms 
of  animal  life  the  mother  influence  or  the 
imitating  of  the  common  life  of  the 
species  by  its  younger  members  was  part 
of  natural  development ;  how  the  baby 
should  be  hugged  and  sung  to  by  its 
mother,  how — just  as  naturally — the  play 
of  children  should  be  supervised  on  the 
playground.  With  similar  force.  Super- 
intendent George  E.  Johnson  of  the 
Pittsburgh  playgrounds  advanced  the 
idea  of  play  supervision  on  biological 
grounds,  and  instanced  its  value  by  con- 
crete illustrations  from  playground 
experience. 
In  line  with  this  emphasis  on  efHcient 
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all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
This  range  of  discussion  served  to  point 
out  that  the  essential  in  it  all  was  the 
democratic  civic  flite¥hich  finds  vari- 
ous forms  of  expt^mm.'*  The  stereopti- 
con  slides  of  the  Rochester  work  and  the 
strong  enthusiasm  of  Edward  J.  Ward, 
who  told  the  story  of  how  it  all  came 
about,  were  among  the  inspirations  of 
the   congress. 

The  Pittsburgh  Play  Congress  was  a 
working  body.  Its  discussions  were 
practical  and  were  not  left  in  the  air. 
For  this  the  credit  is  due  largely  to  one 
man.  President  Gulick.  The  service  he 
rendered  by  his  impartial  summing  up  of 
mait)  points  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
at  the  close  of  each  discussion  were 
two  of  the  most  valuable  features. 
These  special  discussions  were  uoon 
playground  legislation,  statistics,  folk 
dancing,  athletics  for  boys,  athletics 
for  girls,  festivals,  play  in  institutions, 
and  playgrounds  as  social  centers.  Such 
interesting  points  were  taken  up  as  the 
educational  value  of  referendum  votes 
and  legislation  proposed  even  if  de- 
feated; the  need  for  uniformity  in  sta- 
tistics so  as  to  facilitate  proper  under- 
standing and  comparison ;  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  play  opportunity 
and  leadership  for  children  growing  up 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  insti- 
tutional life,  etc. 

The  report  of  Henry  S.  Curtis  as 
secretary  called  attention  to  some  inter- 
esting developments.  Discussing  legisla- 
tion he  spoke  particularly  of  the  success 
of    the    referendum    in    Massachusetts, 


which  has  been  reported  in  these  col- 
umns, and  of  the  tendency  to  secure  state 
laws,  which  emphasizes  the  need  for  vol- 
untary organizations  of  citizens  on  state 
lines.  Most  interesting,  however,  was 
his  description  of  Porto  Rican  conditions 
as  he  has  recently  observed  them  during 
a  visit  to  the  island.  His  significant 
point  was  that  the  playground  can  play 
an  important  part  in  developing  the  en- 
ergy and  effectiveness  of  tropical  popu- 
lations. 

Of  some  importance  in  itself,  and  in- 
dicative of  the  broad  sweep  of  the  move- 
ment for  public  recreattMi  as  gauged  by 
the  interests  of  this  national  Play  Con- 
gress, was  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
protesting  against  the  proposed  scheme 
to  utilize  that  part  of  the  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  known  as  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley  as  a  water  reservoir  for  Sai* 
Francisco,  when  other  equally  good- 
sources  of  supply  are  available. 

Rochester,  Boston,  Los  Angeles  and 
other  cities  sent  cordial  invitations  for 
the  1910  Play  Congress,  but  the  meeting 
place  is  to  be  determined  later.  Officers- 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 

Honorary  president,  Jacob  A.  Rlla,  New- 
York;  presldcDt.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  New  York; 
Tice-preBldents.  Joseph  Lee,  Boeton,  Henry 
S.  Curtis.  Washington,  Mre.  Samuel  Amman, 
Pittsburgh;  chairman  executive  committee, 
Seth  T.  Stewart,  New  York;  chairman  flnwice- 
committee,  S.  R.  Gusgenhelm,  New  York; 
treasurer,  Gustavus  T.  KIrby;  secretary,  H. 
S.  Brauctier,  who  leaves  his  work  as  secre- 
tary of  tho  Portland,  Me.,  Associated  Chari- 
ties, to  assume  the  duties  ot  his  new  posi- 
tlon  In  the  National  Playeround  Aaaoclatlon. 
in  New  York. 
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OF  ITS  CONTROL 

GEORGE  A.  SOPER 

PRESIDENT  METROPOLITAN  SEWERAGE  COMMISSION  OP  NEW  YORK 


In  the  history  of  the  human  race  few 
facts  have  been  established  in  more  posi- 
tive and  terrible  manner  than  that  man 
must  not  pollute  the  land  he  lives  on.  A 
clean  site  is  fundamental  to  the  health  of 
a  city.  It  is  to  avoid  pollution  of  the 
soil  that  sewers  are  built  with  their  in- 
numerable ingenious  plumbing  attach- 
ments, and  it  is  largely  to  make  sewers 
effective  as  vehicles  for  the  polluting  ma- 
terial that  public  water  supplies  are  con- 
structed. 

Before  sewers  came  into  general  use 
in  tfie  last  century  the  wastes  were 
thrown  into  public  thoroughfares,  courts, 
parks  and  market  places,  to  the  great  in- 
convenience of  citizens  and  injury  to  the 
public  health.  It  was  the  introduction  of 
sewerage  systems  in  the  last  century  that 
made  a  sanitary  disposition  of  the  wastes 
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possible   and    opened   the    way    for  the 
healthy  municipalities  of  today. 

A  sewerage  system,  like  any  other  de- 
vice for  disposing  of  human  wastes, 
should  b«  capable  of  fulfilling  two  re- 
quirements. These  requirements  are, 
first,  that  the  wastes  shall  be  removed 
promptly  from  their  points  of  origin  and, 
second,  that  they  shall  be  permanently 
disposed  of  without  danger  or  offense  to 
anyone.  Most  sewerage  systems  an- 
swer the  first  requirement,  but  not  the 
second.  In  this  matter  architects  are 
ahead  of  engineers.  Modem  plumbing 
removes  the  sewage  from  the  houses 
where  it  is  produced  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  little  to  be  desired,  but  the  methods 
commonly  employed  for  finally  disposing 
of  the  sewage  are  as  crade  as  can  well 
be  imagined. 
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The  prevention  of  soil  pollution,  which 
is  the  chief  function  of  sewers,  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  water  pollution, 
for  it  is  the  cheap  and  easy  thing  to  dis- 
charge sewage  into  a  river  or  otfier  nat- 
ural body  of  water.  In  fact,  many  promi- 
nent engineers  regard  large  rivers  and 
arms  of  the  sea  as  natural  sewers,  and 
design  their  sewerage  works  to  discharge 
into  such  bodies  of  water  whenever  pos- 
sible. But  their  capacity  for  receiving 
filth  is  not  the  chief  function  of  natural 
bodies  of  water.  It  is  shortsighted  and 
unwise  policy  so  to  regard  them.  Rivers, 
lakes  and  harbors  have  a  prior  claim  to  be 
considered  in  their  relation  to  health  and 


The  public  is  tolerably  familiar  with 
the  evil  consequences  which  have  resulted 
from  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  rivers 
and  lakes.  Epidemics  of  typhoid,  the 
most  extensive  and  intensive  in  history, 
have  been  produced  by  the  contamination 


of  drinking  water  by  sewage.  The  dis- 
posal of  sewage  by  discharging  it  into 
tidal  harbors  is  the  latest  direction  in 
wliich  this  objectionable  practice  has  at- 
tracted attention.  Some  of  the  most  no- 
torious public  nuisances  of  which  there  is 
record  have  been  so  caused. 

In  Europe,  the  ports  of  London,  Bel- 
fast, Dublin,  Hamburg  and  some  others 
are  protected  by  works  that  divert  the 
sewage  which  otherwise  would  contam- 
inate the  water.  In  America,  the  city  of 
Boston  has  united  with  about  twen- 
ty-five other  municipalities  in  its 
vicinity  and  constructed  works  by 
which  the  sewage  of  the  metropoli- 
tan district  is  carried  to  sea.  The 
sewage  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  purified 
before  being  discharged  into  the  harbor. 
It  is  said  that  Philadelphia  has  been  given 
five  years  in  which  to  perfect  plans  for 
keeping  all  its  sewage  out  of  its  harbor. 
The    city    of    Baltimore    is    completing 
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works  by  which  the  city's  sewage  will  be 
highly  purified  before  being  discharged 
.  into  the  Chesapeake. 

New  York  is  the  last  to  take  action  in 
regard  to  this  important  question.  At 
present  the  sewage  of  the  metropolitan 
district,  representing  the  most  oflfensive 
and  dangerous  wastes  of  a  population  of 
about  5,000,000  inhabitants,  is  discharged 
into  the  tidal  waters  without  plan  or  poli- 
cy or  legal  restriction  of  any  kind  in  the 
interests  of  public  health  and  welfare,  and 
engineering  projects  are  on  foot  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  increase  enormously 
the  polluting  matter  entering  the  harbor. 
The  growth  of  population  in  the  metro- 
politan district  may  double  in  thirty  or 
forty  years  the  polluting  matter  which 
must  be  disposed  of. 

Already  evidence  of  sewage  exists  in 
New  York  bay  and  especially  in  the 
smaller  arms  and  tribuUries  of  the  har- 
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bor.  This  evidence  is  unmistakable 
Hundreds  of  analyses  have  been  made 
which  show  the  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical condition  of  the  water;  but  the 
senses  of  sight  and  smell  furnish  proofs 
that  need  no  scientific  support.  The  ex- 
crement of  the  people  floats  about  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  plain  sight 
and  disappears  only  when  the  mechanical 
action  of  wave  and  water  have  done  their 
work.  It  is  this  water  which  flows  along 
the  docks  and  piers  with  their  thousands 
of  toilers  by  day  and  their  greater  num- 
ber of  pleasure  seekers  by  night  It 
is  the  air  from  this  water  that  enters 
the  open  windows  of  the  city's  hospitals, 
most  of  which  are  within  sight  of  the 
harbor.  Two  million  baths  are  taken  in 
this  water  annually,  and  each  year  over 
500,000  bushels  of  oysters  are  gathered 
from  the  harbor.  Most  of  the  many- 
storied,    many-peopled    office    buildings 
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erected  on  the  most  valuable  land  in  the 
world  are  within  a  half  mile  of  the  bay. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  conditions 
of  pollution,  objectionable  as  they  are, 
will  become  more  objectionable  as  time 
prc^esses,  unless  careful  provision  is 
made  for  a  sanitary  disposition  of  the 
sewage,  for  the  quantity  of  polluting 
matter  will  increase  with  the  population, 
while  the  amount  of  diluting  water  into 
which  it  Bows  will  remain  the  same. 

The  amount  of  polluting  matter  will 
increase  for  another  reason.  Municipali- 
ties which  lie  at  points  removed  by  many 
miles  from  the  harbor  will  select  New 
York  bay  as  an  outlet  for  their  sewage. 
They  are  doing  so  now.  There  is  al- 
ready in  existence  one  such  outlet  which 
drains  a  populated  territory  of  about 
thirty-seven  square  miles.  Another  pro- 
ject of  the  same  sort  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction and  a  third  is  ready  to  be  car- 
ried out  if  the  objections  of  New  York 
can  be  overcome.  This  last  proposition 
is  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  It  is 
intended  to  carry  the  sewage  of  the  cities 
of  Palerson,  Newark  and  about  thirty 
other  municipalities  to  New   York  bay 


and  discharge  it  near  the  foot  of  the  co- 
lossal Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World ! 

Alarmed  at  the  increasing  pollution  of 
the  harbor,  the  state  of  New  York  ap- 
pointed a  commission  in  1903  to  investi- 
gate and  consider  whether  the  discharge 
of  sewage  into  the  waters  of  New  York 
bay  and  vicinity  was  becoming  a  menace 
to  public  health  and  welfare,  and  if  so, 
what  should  be  done  by  the  state.  The 
body  thus  brought  into  existence  was 
called  the  New  York  Bay  Pollution  Com- 
mission. It  consisted  of  the  health  com- 
missioner of  the  state  and  four  well 
known  sanitary  engineers.  This  com- 
mission existed  for  three  years  and  made 
two  reports,  which  were  published  but 
are  now  out  of  print. 

The  reports  showed  that  the  harbor 
was  already  polluted,  as  measured  by 
usual  sanitary  standards.  Lack  of  cen- 
tral control  over  the  discharge  of  sewage 
had  brought  about  a  number  of  extensive 
local  nuisances.  The  streams  known  as 
the  Passaic  River,  the  Bronx,  Newtown 
and  Gowanus  creeks  were  notoriously 
contaminated. 
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The  waters  of  the  harbor,  considered 
as  a  whole,  coald,  apparently,  assimilate 
more  sewage  than  they  were  receiving, 
but  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
their  digestive  capacity  would  be 
overtaxed,  and  then  the  conse- 
quences would  be  very  serious.  The 
commission  pointed  out  that  the  pe- 
culiar situation  and  functions  of  the  bays 
and  rivers  of  the  port,  in  addition  to  thdr 
commercial  uses,  made  it  necessary  to 
maintain  the  waters  in  an  unusually  sani- 
tary condition  for  a  tidal  harbor.  The 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  whole  met- 
ropolitan district  of  New  York  was 
shown  to  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
the  waters. 

For  the  first  time  the  public  was  in- 
formed of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  oyster  supply  of  the  city  was  pro- 
duced. It  was  shown  that  oysters  were 
grown,  stored  and  fattened  within  sight 
of  New  York's  densest  center  of  popula- 
tion, and  with  apparent  disregard  of  the 
nearby  sewer  outfalls.  Samples  of  water, 
oysters  and  clams  were  analj'zed  and 
proved  to  be  polluted  when  taken  from 
water  contaminated  by  sewage. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  New 
York   Bay    Pollution   Commission   were 
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not  sufficient  to  enable  that  board  to  carry 
its  labors  to  their  logical  conclusion.  Its 
reports  are  of  service  more  because  they 
call  attention  to  the  conditions  which  re- 
sult from  the  discharge  of  sewage  than 
for  any  opinions  given  with  regard  to 
remedies.  In  fact  the  commission  ac- 
knowledged its  inability  to  form  such 
opinions  and  recommended  that  another 
board  be  created  to  carry  the  investiga- 
tions further  and  devise  a  comprehensive 
plan  or  policy  for  protecting  the  harbor 
against  excessive  and  needless  contami- 
nation. 

This  recommendation  was  carried  out 
when  Mayor  McQellan,  of  New  York,  as 
a  result  of  mandatory  legislation  by  the 
state,  appointed  a  board  of  engineers 
called  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Com- 
mission. This  board,  which  was  appoint- 
ed in  1906,  will  complete  its  labors  by 
May,  1910.  It  will  have  spent  about 
$90,000.  The  commission's  studies  cover 
the  territory  within  about  twenty  miles 
of  the  New  York  City  Hall,  embrac- 
ing about  100  municipalities  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  some  5,000,000. 

Of  the  members  of  the  commission  one 
has  long  been  associated  with  extotsive 
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underground  works  sudi  as  pneumatic  ~ 
foundations  and  subways ;  another  has  [ 
been  engineer  to  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Street  Qeaning;  a  third  has  a 
national  reputation  as  a  designer  of  sew- 
erage systems  and  water  purification 
plants;  a  fourth  is  a  specialist  in  sani- 
tary investigations.  The  president  of  the 
commission  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Bay  Pollution  Commission  and  has 
made  a  study  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  harbors  in  this  country  and  Europe  for 
the  last  six  years.  The  medical  member 
of  the  commission  is  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  Vanderbilt  Qinic,  the  Sea  oSSJIq  «"'ViS'fa'^thr^«er''«"'a." 
Breeze  Hospital  and  a  number  of  other  i;f„"„?^'^;v  ^S^^'ShAUT^^^'^?^, 
philanthropic  mstitutions.  AU  the  com-  dr[(t-wood,  sariiaKc;  one  cubic  jAri  ot  aBimBi 
missioners  are  familiar  with  municipal  °"""  ""  =""'^**  '"'  *^  »"'*"'  '**'  *"  *""■ 
conditions  in  Europe  as,  well  as  Amer-  sewage  by  tidal  currents  and  the  capacity 
ica  and  personally  acquainted  with  the  of  the  harbor  waters  for  assimilating  or 
sanitary  needs  of  the  metropolitan  district 
of  New  York. 

In  the  commission's  employ  is  a  staff 
of  engineers  and  scientists,  who  have  been 
chosen  for  training  and  experience  in  the 
details  of  their  present  work.  One  com- 
missioner is  always  present  at  headquar- 
ters or  in  the  field. 

Some  of  the  methods  of  investigation 
followed  by  the  metropolitan  commission 
have  been  devised  especially  for  this 
work,  but  so  far  as  possible  the  studies 
are  made  aloig  lines  which  are  standard 
for  sanitary  investigations  of  the  best 
character. 

About  three  thousand  analyses  of  wa- 
ter have  been  made  in  order  to  obtain  in- 
formation   concerning    the    removal    of 
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digesting  sewage.  Samples  have  been 
collected  from  boats  chartered  by  the 
commission.  The  location  of  the  points 
from  which  the  samples  have  been  taken 
has  been  recorded  by  means  of  obser- 
vations with  sextants,  and  the  informa- 
tion plotted  upon  charts. 

Errors  usually  inseparable  from  the 
analytical  technique  of  water  analyses 
have  been  eliminated  as  far  as  practicable. 
In  many  instances  the  analyses  have  been 
begun  at  the  moment  when  the  samples 
were  collected  in  order  to  remove  the 
chance  of  alteration  in  composition  which 
polluted  water  if  kept  in  bottles  is  likely 
to  undergo.  The  large  number  of  analy- 
ses gives  assurance  tihat  average  as  well 
as  extreme  conditions  have  been  ob- 
served. 

Analyses  have  been  made  of  water  col- 
lected at  the  surface  and  at  various 
depths  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
channels.  Courses  across  and  parallel 
with  the  channels  have  been  laid  off  and 
samples  collected  along  them  through 
varying  stages  of  tide  and  at  all  seasons 
of  year.  Solid  matter  from  the  har- 
bor bottom  has  been  subjected  to  chem- 
ical, physical  and  bacteriological  analyses 
in  order  to  determine  the  presence  and 
relative  quantity  of  sewage  debris  pres- 
ent, and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
accumulates.  To  gather  these  samples 
special  dredging  apparatus  has  been  de- 
vised, including  a  dredge  capable  of  col- 
lecting samples  of  solids  many  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  bottom  without  mix- 
ture with  any  liquid  or  solid  material 
through  which  they  are  raised. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  establish  an 
analytical  laboratory  for  the  commission's 
work.  At  first  a  laboratory  was  set  up 
in  the  Aquarium  Building  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society.  There  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical work  was  done  for  about  six 
months.  The  present  laboratory  is  situ- 
ated on  a  pier  owned  by  the  city,  and 
controlled  by  the  Dock  Department. 

This  laboratory  turns  out  a  large 
amount  of  data  from  the  experiments 
constantly  in  progress.  Owing  to  the 
movement  of  the  tide  and  the  influence  of 
the  Hudson,  the  composition  of  the  har- 
bor waters  varies  constantly,  and  it  is 
part  of  the  laboratory  work  to  keep  con- 


stant watch  of  the  salinity,  turbidity  and 
color  of  the  water.  At  a  dozen  points  in 
and  near  New  York  bay,  stations  have 
been  established  where  the  proportions  of 
sea  water  and  land  water  are  determined 
several  times  each  day. 

The  principal  boat  of  the  conunission 
is  a  steamer  about  sixty-five  feet  long 
and  of  generous  beam  and  draught  It 
is  fitted  up  with  apparatus  and  dredging 
facilities  and  is  in  reality  a  floating  lab- 
oratory. With  its  scientific  equipment 
and  well  trained  crew,  it  can  remain  con- 
tinuously at  work  for  several  days  upon 
the  harbor  when  some  special  line  of  ob- 
servation or  experiment  demands  such 
service. 

The  flow  of  tidal  water  through  the 
harbor  has  been  one  of  the  principal  mat- 
ters to  which  the  commission  has  given 
attention.  The  subject  has  been  studied 
in  part  in  co-operation  with  government 
investigators,  but  the  currents  have  been 
observed  chiefly  in  an  independent  man- 
ner by  the  commission's  own  staflF.  Cur- 
rent meters  such  as  are  used  in  gaug- 
ing the  flow  of  fresh  water  streams,  are 
quite  unsuitable  for  measuring  the 
flow  of  tidal  water  because  of  its 
corroding  action,  so  other  methods 
of  estimating  the  current  velocity  had  to 
be  devised.  The  principal  apparatus 
used  consists  essentially  of  two  crossed 
sheet-iron  wings  hung  by  wires  to  a  free- 
ly floating  buoy  provided  with  a  small 
flag.  These  winged  floats,  submerged 
about  five  feet,  have  been  allowed  to  wan- 
der about  the  harbor  wherever  the  cur- 
rents carried  them;  their  location  being 
determined  at  frequent  intervals  by 
means  of  sextants. 

Extended  studies  are  being  made  of 
the  existing  sewerage  systems  within 
twenty  miles  of  New  York — ^the  condi- 
tions at  the  outfalls,  the  construction,  ca- 
pacity and  state  of  repair  of  the  sewers 
themselves,  and  the  alterations  made  in 
them  through  the  construction  of  electric 
conduits,  water  pipes,  gas  mains  and 
other  works  beneath  the  streets.  The 
plans  of  the  authorities  in  charge  of  sew- 
ers and  sewage  disposal  in  the  lOO  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
where  any  plans  exist,  are  being  care- 
fully considered  with  reference  not  only 
to  local  needs,  but  with  due  regard  to  the 
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interests  of  the  whole  metropolitan  dis- 
trict 

The  comtnission  is  making  estimates  of 
ihe  present  and  probable  future  distribu- 
tion of  population  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, based  on  existing  statistics  and  esti- 
mates of  growth  made  by  Dr.  Walter 
Laidlaw  of  the  Federation  of  Churches, 
"  John  R.  Freeman,  one  of  the  consulting 
engineers  for  the  additional  water  supply 
now  being  constructed  for  New  York, 
and  others.  The  commission  must  make 
its  own  estimates  as  close  as  possible, 
since  an  accurate  forecast  of  population 
is  desirable  if  future  quantities  of  sew- 
age are  to  be  estimated  and  the  necessary 
sewers  provided  for.  In  connection  with 
these  statistics  of  population  the  condi- 
tions which  have  produced  the  growth  of 
New  York,  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
other  large  cities  and  aggregates  of  cities 
are  being  carefully  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  health  of  the  public,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  related  to  the  condition  of  the  har- 
bor waters,  is  being  studied  by  methods 
which  are  an  advance  upon  those  gen- 
erally considered  sufficiently  conclusive  in 
sanitary  investigations.  These  methods 
cannot  be  described  here,  but  they  will  be 
recorded  in  the  formal  report  which  the 
commission  is  to  make  within  the  year. 

By  January  of  this  year  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  metropolitan  commission  had 
progressed  to  a  point  where  its  more  con- 
structive side  could  be  taken  up.  The 
ground  covered  in  the  studies  made  by 
fiie  New  York  Bay  Pollution  Commission 
had  been  reviewed  and  supplemented,  so 
that  a  more  thorough  knowledge  had 
been  obtained  as  to  the  need  of  improve- 
ments, and  opinions   reached  as  to  the 
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consequences  which  might  be  expected 
in  course  of  time  in  case  no  plan  for 
protecting  and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  harbor  water  was  adopted. 

It  remained  to  consider  the  practica- 
hihty  of  various  methods  of  protection. 
This  was  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  commission's  work.  It  is  progressing 
now  and  its  completion  will  mark  the 
close  of  the  commission's  existence  next 
May. 

It  would  be  futile  within  the  time 
given  the  commission  to  attempt  to 
make  detailed  plans  and  estimates 
for  the  engineering  works  which  are 
now  required  or  may  in  future  be 
needed  to  maintain  a  clean  hartwr. 
What  is  expected  of  the  commission  is  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  statement  of 
what  should  be  done  to  keep  the  waters 
so  free  from  sewage  that  they  shall  not 
be  offensive  or  a  danger  to  health.  This 
statement  should  suggest  a  practicable 
plan  that  is  large  enough,  and  yet  sufli- 
ciently  definite,  to  guide  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  municipalities  in  its  vicini^ 
in  adopting  individual  sewerage  systems 
and  methods  of  disposal.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable for  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
to  join  in  forming  one  permanent  metro- 
politan  sewerage  district  and  commission. 

Unfortunately  the  prospect  for  co-op- 
eration between  the  two  states  is  not 
encouraging  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commis- 
sion, representing  a  large  part  of  tbe 
metropolitan  population  of  New  Jersey, 
is  attempting  to  carry  out  a  project  of 
its  own  to  which  the  people  of  New 
York  state  have  repeatedly  registered  ob- 
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jection.  The  matter  is  now  in  the  Sur 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  insistence  of  New  Jersey  has  forced 
New  York  to  take  it.  It  is  likely  to  prove 
a  long  and  expensive  case  for  both  sides. 
New  Jersey  seems  unwilling  to  join  New 
York  in  studying  the  needs  of  the  har- 
bor. Twice  the  secretary  of  state  of 
New  York  has  written  to  the  governor 
of  New  Jersey  inviting  co-operation  in 
the  investigations  which  the  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  Commission  is  making,  but 
without  meeting  that  response  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  merits. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  engineering  works  which  may  ulti- 
mately be  required  to  protect  the  harbor, 
it  is  clear  that  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  keeping  all  sewage  out  of  the 
water  lies  in  the  large  sum  of  money 
which  the  necessary  works  would  cost. 
How  much  the  city  of  New  York  and  its 
neighboring  municipalities  can  afford  to 
pay  for  a  clean  harbor  must  be  carefully 
considered. 


An  admixture  of  sewage  which  would 
make  a  harbor  unsuitable  as  a  source 
of  drinking  water  may  be  permissible 
when  the  water  is  used  only  for  purposes 
of  navigation.  The  harbor  of  New  York 
is  neither  a  source  of  drinking  water  nor 
merely  a  highway  of  commerce,  but 
in  some  respects  it  partakes  of  the  char- 
acter of  both.  The  harbor  water  is  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  oysters,  generally  eaten  raw,  and 
the  sanitary  circumstances  under  which 
these  oysters  are  grown  and  prepared  for 
market  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern. 
Millions  of  baths  are  taken  in  the  waters 
of  the  harbor  every  year,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  few  bathers  immerse  themselves 
without  taking  some  of  the  polluted  wa- 
ter into  their  mouths. 

There  are  no  sanitary  standards  in 
existence  with  which  the  commission 
can  compare  the  condition  of  New 
York  harbor.  It  must  create  its  own 
standards  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  careful  and  painstaking  consideration. 
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"Haymarket — 1886"  had  an  ominous 
ring  to  it  in  the  history  of  Chicago.  It 
stood  for  lowering  hatreds  which  broke 
out  in  riot  in  the  city's  square,  for  mis- 
understandings as  hard  and  trampled  in 
as  the  cobblestones.  It  stood  for  abuses, 
affecting  great  sections  of  the  community, 
which  bruised  men's  lives  and  made  their 
thinking  blood-shot ;  and  which  the  social 
interpretation  and  civic  movements  of 
twenty-three  years  have  only  gradually 
and  successively  brought  to  public  recog- 
nition as  abuses.  It  put  in  jeopardy  those 
lengthening  strong-spun  skeins  of  pro- 
ductive forces  which  were  making  the 
city  great — energies  that  were  untram- 
meled  as  never  before  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  workers  that  carried  to 
the  West  the  venturesomeness  of  the 
emigrant   nations,    trade    channels   that 


laid  down  the  crops  of  the  prairie  states 
at  the  city's  gates.  It  jeopardized  these 
things  because  the  woof  of  social  rela- 
tions and  adjustments  that  was  counted 
upon  to  hold  this  warp  together  was 
feeble  and  inadequate,  and  because  so 
little  of  invention  and  constructive  de- 
termination, when  all  was  said  and  done, 
was  going  into  weaving  the  fabric  pf 
civic  and  economic  life-  Government  was 
there  in  its  repressive  aspects,  but  there 
was  no  vision  of  the  city  as  a  compelling 
climax — ^there  were  no  tangible  goods  im- 
bedded in  it  to  win  the  loyalty  of  a  man's 
working  years  such  •  as  the  settlers  had 
seen  ahead  in  their  homesteads  and 
cleared  acres. 

"Haymarket — 1915"  has  an  impudent, 
business-like  ring  to  it.  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  number  of  the 
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telephone  buzzer  of  a  committee  of  Bos- 
ton men  who  have  set  about  organizing 
their  city  for  a  six-year  venture  in  de- 
mocracy. They  have  cribbed  the  old 
Puritan  faculty  for  visualizing  heaven 
and  hell,  and  instead  of  letting  things 
drift,  of  doing  them  piecemeal,  or  dis- 
coursing vaguely  of  a  receding  Utopia, 
they  have  set  about  seeing  what  is  prac- 
tically possible  for  the  commercial  capi- 
tal of  New  England  by  1915.  And  they 
have  enough  confidence  in  their  under- 
taking to  risk  open  failure  by  inviting 
the  world  to  come  and  see — ^to  scoff  or 
be  convinced  —  exactly  seventy-two 
months  from  date.  Their  invitation 
reads  not  to  a  white  or  rainbow  city  of 
stucco  buildings  to  be  torn  down  or 
burned  while  alley  dwellings  and  dark 
tenement  bedrooms  stay  on,  but  to 

a  display  of  Boston  itself — of  Boston's  gov- 
ernment and  finances;  of  the  streets  and 
parks  and  schools;  of  public  buildings  and 
civic  centers;  of  shops  and  factories  and 
stores;  of  their  construction,  equipment,  and 
operation;  of  the  housing  and  general  living 
conditions  of  the  people;  of  institutions  for 
the  help  of  the  side,  the  injured  and  the  un- 
fortunate; of  every  factor  in  the  life  of  a 
^eat  city.  And  this  display  is  to  be  one 
of  actual  things,  just  as  they  exist  and  are 
used  in  the  community's  daily  life,  its  visit- 
ors being  taken  from  exhibit  to  exhibit  In 
automobiles  or  on  street  cars,  which  in  them- 
selves shall  be  an  exhibit  of  the  best  achieve- 
ment in  their  own  ways. 

They  hold  three  ends  to  be  bound  up 
with  each  other: — ^Boston's  prosperity,  its 
civic  development,  and  its  social  regen- 
eration; and  to  these  ends,  they  expect 
to  work  out,  as  the  permanent  outcome  of 
their  six-years'  venture,  at  least  the 
frame-work  for  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
future  growth.  Tneir  faith  is  that  even 
our  oldest  cities  have  not  begun  to  utilize 
their  resources  as  centers  of  production ; 
that  conscious  united  efforts  in  city- 
building  are  needed  to  develop  some  of 
them,  and  they  count  the  spirit,  well- 
being  and  industrial  relations  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  Boston  to  be  as  large  a 
factor  in  the  future  as  the  equipment 
of  the  harbor,  as  the  businesslike  ordering 
of  the  city  government,  or  as  the  market 
relations  of  Boston  wholesalers  to  the 
New  England  trade.  They  propose,  in 
fine 


that  it  shall  be  possible  for  a  willing 
worker,  earning  an  average  -wage,  to  live, 
himself  and  his  family,  healthfully  and  com- 
fortably; to  bring  up  his  children  in  good 
surroundings;  to  educate  them  so  that  they 
may  be  truly  useful,  good  citizens;  and  to 
lay  aside  enough  to  provide  for  himself  and 
his  wife  in  their  old  age.  A  city  which  pro- 
vides less  than  that  directly  must  make  up 
for  th^  deficiency  in  a  more  costly,  indirect 
way;  there  is  no  escaping  this  alternative. 

There  is  considerable  of  the  "hurrah, 
boys"  element  in  the  project,  and  care- 
ful folk,  who  lived  through  the  fizzle  of 
Boston's  Old  Home  Week,  may  be  war- 
ranted in  shaking  their  heads  until  the 
movement,  to  put  it  to  its  own  pragmatic 
test,  has  "cashed  in"  in  accomplishing 
definite  things.  Adding  "bub"  to  "hub" 
isn't  going  to  better  the  old  port  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony.  And  sceptical 
fellow  townsmen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lawson 
and  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner  may  want  to 
bide  their  time  in  judging  the  an- 
nounced purposes  of  other  eager  public 
servants  ;^-especially  when  there  is  such 
a  cheerful  infusion  in  the  project  of 
things  which  long  have  been  tabooed, 
except  among  those  eye-specialists  who 
make  fortunes  out  of  billboards,  those 
psychologists  who  run  our  ward  politics, 
and  those  students  of  self-interest  who  do 
log-rolling  in  our  city  councils  and  our 
legislatures.  For  the  1915  directors  are 
outspoken  in  their  belief,  in  the  first  place, 
that  business  undertakings  have  a  great 
stake  in  municipal  progress  and  social 
reform,  and  should  be  enlisted  openly  and 
creatively  in  it;  and  in  the  second  place 
that  the  common  impulses  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are,  in  the  long  run, 
right,  and  that  if  gathered  up  and  organ- 
ized as  never  before,  these  impulses  will 
make  up  a  constructive  power  in  civic 
life  beyond  anything  now  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  agencies  of  righteousness. 
To  engage  the  first  without  the  second 
would  be  to  work  for  business  rather  than 
for  Boston,  which  after  all  is  not  a 
ledger  account  but  a  community  of  half 
a  million  people;  to  engage  the  second 
without  the  first,  would  be  to  undertake 
a  huge  contract  for  civic  reconstruction 
without  utilizing  the  builders  who  in  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life  have  proved 
their  capacity  to  plan  and  organize  and 
act.    These  two  great  social  forces,  then, 
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they  propose  to  lay  hold  of  in  organizing 
Boston  during  the  next  six  years ;  much 
as  a  production  engineer  would  organize 
a  manufacturing  plant. 

The  1915  propaganda  cannot  in  fact  be 
understood  except  in  its  relation  to  a 
group  of  large  civic  undertakings  in 
which  some  of  the  same  men  have  had  a 
hand.  Consider  the  City  Club.  In 
Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Common,  Boston 
never  lacked  in  the  old  days  for  a  meet- 
ing place  where  townsmen  could  get  to- 
gether and  air  their  grievances  and  as- 
pirations. With  the  development  of  a 
great  cosmopolitan  city,  there  has  come 
increasing  segregation.  The  old  New 
Englanders  have  retreated  more  and 
more  to  the  residential  towns,  Newton 
Brookiine,  etc. ;  the  Irish  immigrants  of 
fifty  years  ago  are  a  majority  in  the 
city  proper;  the  university  atmosphere  of 
Cambridge,  just  across  the  Charles,  is 
the  antithesis  of  that  of  the  Italian  and 
Jewish  quarters  of  the  North  and  West 
ends.  These  racial  changes  have  been 
coupled  with  the  opening  of  great  relig- 
ious and  economic  gulfs  in  the  community 
life.  The  City  Qub  has  dealt  with  the 
fundamental  idea  that  the  power  of  the 
grafter  lies  in  his  ability  to  appeal  to 
prejudices  —  racial,  religious,  class  — 
which  can  always  be  appealed  to  when 
men  do  not  know  each  other.  The  basic 
method  of  the  City  Club  has  been  to  put 
a  roof  over  the  old  conception  of  the 
Common,  and  to  get  men  together  there 
with  their  feet  under  the  tables.    The  ini- 


tial membership  was  representative  of 
eighty  organizations,  such  as  labor  un- 
ions, exclusive  clubs,  business  bodies  and 
political  groups.  There  was  a  period  of 
difficulties,  when  people  scoffed  at  the 
idea ;  it  would  never  work,  they  said.  But 
it  has.  There  is  nothing  in  America  that 
works  quite  like  it  Go  there  any  noon. 
and  watch  the  men  filtering  into  the  score 
of  luncheon  rooms,  which  open  out  of 
each  other,  in  three  old  residences  on 
Beacon  street.  Those  men  round  that 
table  are  architects ;  these,  the  heads  of 
charitable  organizations ;  beyond,  a  bunch 
of  young  physicians.  At  night  it  is  the 
same,  newspaper  men,  labor  leaders, 
corporation  lawyers,  college  professors, 
ward  bosses,  bankers,  making  up  the 
groups    about    the    lobbies,    or    around 
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the  beer  steins.  The  membership  is  3,000, 
The  club  has  made  for  mutual  under- 
standing and  undone  much  bickering. 
Yankee  and  Irish  break  bread  together 
as  never  before;  and  its  luncheons,  like 
the  famous  tea-party,  play  a  part  in  the 
town's  history. 

To  get  men  to  fraternize  paved  the  way 
for  common  action ;  but  to  get  action,  it 
was  necessary  to  get  team-play  between 
the  efficient  men  of  the  community.  In 
Boston,  as  in  many  other  cities,  old  time 
business  bodies  had  been  ossifying.  There 
were  three  main  organizations — the  As- 
sociated Boards  of  Trade,  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    The  Merchants'  Association, 
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for  instance,  was  in  reality  fifteen  direct- 
ors who  met  once  a  month  and  decided 
thing^.  Except  to  shake  hands  and 
smoke  on  New  Year's  Day,  the  general 
membership  practically  never  met.  A 
merchant  who  was  a  member  told  me 
how  he  had  sought  action  repeatedly  from 
the  body  on  unremedied  abuses  in  the 
local  express  service.  His  protests  were 
referred  to  a  committee  and,  finally,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  called  upon 
him.  The  chairman  was  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  express  companies.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  were  not  able  and 
public-spirited  men  in  these  organiza- 
tions. Quite  the  contrary ;  they  are  some 
of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  re-organ- 
ized bodies.  But  their  machinery  was  old 
and  the  scope  of  their  public  work  nar- 
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rowed  and  obstructed  by  private  inter- 
ests. 

The  story  of  the  work  of  re-organi- 
zation of  trade  bodies  during  the  past 
three  years  is  too  long  to  go  into  here. 
First,  the  Associated  Boards  of  Trade 
and  the  Merchants'  Association  were 
merged,  and  the  new  organization  was 
put  on  a  basis  of  democratic  responsibil- 
ity. Final  power  is  vested  in  the  full 
membership  at  monthly  meetings,  which 
must  be  held  nine  months  in  the  year.  A 
committee  member  who  fails  to  turn  up  at 
three  successive  meetings  of  his  commit- 
tee is  automatically  dropped.  The  ener- 
gies, which,  in  the  old  body,  went  into 
anti-parcels-post  resolutions,  anti-trade 
union  resolutions  and  the  like,  go  in  the 


new  into  committees  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  reductions  in  fuel  costs  for 
Boston  manufacturers,  the  city  charter, 
schools,  and  industrial  conciliation.  The 
executive  officer  is  a  man  with  a  $15,000 
salary ;  the  transportation  committee  has 
an  expert  of  national  standing  as  secre- 
tary ;  a  tour  of  Maine,  not  tor  sales  pur- 
poses, but  to  strengthen  the  "sense  of 
New  England,"  was  carried  out  by  a 
train-load  of  Boston  business  men  last 
month.  A  guarantors'  fund  of  $100,000 
has  been  raised  and  has  made  possible 
the  final  amalgamation  this  month  of  the 
association  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, under  the  latter  name.  Along  with 
its  commercial  functions,  there  is  promise 
of  a  decided  human  squint  to  the  work  of 
the  chamber.  One  of  its  constituent  com- 
mittees will  probably  be  on  city  planning, 
to  consider,  with  the  help  of  experts,  the 
structural  lay-out  and  future  devdopmeiit 
of  the  urban  area. 

If  the  City  Club  rubs  men's  noses  to- 
gether, and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
pools  what  is  common  to  the  larger  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  city,  something  else 
is  found  to  be  needed  to  crystallize  local 
sentiment  in  different  sections  of  Boston. 
A  year  ago,  five  or  six  district  improve- 
ment associations  were  taking  active,  per- 
manent interest  in  questions  of  parks, 
playgrounds,  schools,  sewers  and  other 
]iublic  improvements.  There  was  room 
within  the  city  boundaries  for  fully  thirty 
such  organizations  and  a  group  of  men 
engaged  an  exploring  secretary  for  a  year 
to  see  the  lay  of  the  land.     He  was  a 
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newspaper  man  and  went  at  it  with  the 
same  thoroughness  as  a  lawyer  investi- 
gating a  case,  or  a  physician,  or  a  social 
worker.  Wherever  a  moribund  organiza- 
tion was  found — and  there  were  a  dozen 
or  more  of  them  lying  around  loose — he 
tried  to  rekindle  it,  rather  than  leave  it 
to  distract  from  the  new  movement.  Take 
the  story  of  the  Charlestown  Improve- 
ment Association,  which  held  no  meet- 
ings, collected  no  dues,  and  did  nothing. 
The  active  men  in  the  district  were  seen. 
One  man  would  answer  that  the  trouble 
was  political,  others  that  the  association 
had  nothing  to  do;  it  was  some  weeks 
before  the  real  reason  cropped  out; — 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  living  in 
the  district  are  Catholics  and  the  organi- 
zation was  looked  upon  as  Protestant. 
The  second  step  was  to  get  a  nucleus  of 
men  together  which  would  be  thoroughly 
representative.  After  inquiries  in  many 
quarters,  the  number  simmered  down 
to  six  men — a  grocer,  a  real  estate 
man,  a  restaurant  keeper,  an  under- 
taker, the  clerk  of  the  district  court, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Sailors' 
Haven.  They  were  asked  to  meet 
together,  but  only  one  showed  up — 
the  grocer  in  whose  store  the  meet- 
ing was  held.  Ten  days  later,  another 
meeting  was  held ;  two  were  there ;  a 
third  meeting,  four;  a  fourth  meeting, 
the  whole  six,  and  agreement  was  reached 
to  get  the  old  president  of  the  old  organi- 
zation to  call  a  general  meeting.  It  was 
surprisbg  the  number  of  civic  needs 
Charlestown  found  it  had,  at  that  meet- 


ing. For  instance,  it  developed  that  three 
years  ago  the  ci^  had  appropriated  $30,- 
000  for  a  branch  public  Ubrary  there,  and 
the  money  had  Iain  in  the  treasury  since. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  up  the 
matter.  The  elevated  company  has  re- 
cently opened  a  tunnel,  but  the  meeting 
brought  out  that  the  people  of  Charles- 
town had  to  change  cars  three  times  to 
get  to  Park  street  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  association  has  secured  through  cars. 
Back  in  1905,  when  the  eighty  cent  gas 
fight  was  on,  various  district  bodies 
formed  the  United  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation. The  federatic»i  lapsed,  coming 
together  again  in  1906  in  the  five  cent 
telephone  campaign,  and  again  in  1907 
when  it  nominated  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Commission.     On  the  basis  of 


this  old  organization,  a  conference  of  dis- 
trict improvement  associations  was  called 
in  January,  and  within  the  past  few  weeks 
a  permanent  delegate  body  has  been  in- 
stituted by  fourteen  of  them.  The  federa- 
tion wil!  lend  greater  weight  to  such  local 
demands  as  it  endorses,  and  it  may  bring 
some  foresight  into  the  customary  log- 
rolling before  councils. 

Given  a  common  fraternizing  place  and 
associations  representing  business  and 
district  interests  more  eflfectively  than 
ever  before,  what  was  to  be  the  objective? 
Boston  is  organizing;  what  shall  it  do? 
Here  it  is  that  "Boston — 1915"  comes  in, 
standing  on  the  one  hand  for  a  wider  com: 
munity  organization  than  any  of  these — 
embracing  all  of  them  loosely,  together 
with  the  churches,  the  school  teachers,  the 
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professions,  the  labor  unions,  the  citizens 
of  the  whole  town;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  standing  for  a  plan  of  improvement 
for  the  whole  town,  such  as  can  be  built 
up  like  a  mosaic,  from  the  pro-ams  put 
forward  by  those  various  special  organi- 
zations which  are  advancing  the  causes  of 
health,  of  education,  of  recreation,  of 
philanthropy,  of  civic  and  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  well-being. 

The  1915  movement  was  launched  at  a 
dinner  of  one  hundred  and  hfty  men  at 
the  Boston  City  Oub,  March  30.  The 
call  was  issued  by  Edward  A.  Filene, 
James  L.  Richards,  James  J.  Storrow, 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  George  S.  Smith  and 
Bernard  J.  Rothwell ;  and  the  platform  of 
the  movement  was  put  forward  in  the  six- 
teen preliminary  planks  making  up  the 
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relations  to  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  To 
tell  of  the  movement  at  this  stage  i$  to 
tell  only  of  initial  processes,  TTie  plan 
of  organization  adopted  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Boston  Merchants  Associa- 
tion. As  each  phase  of  the  work  comes 
up,  a  committee  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
directors  to  deal  with  it.  These  commit- 
tees will  not  overlap  those  of  existing 
organizations.  For  instance,  if  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  appoints  a  com- 
mittee CHI  city  plan,  the  Boston — 1915 
directors  will  not  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  chamber  and  Boston — 
1915  have  committees  on  transportation. 
The  chamber's  committee  is  a  fighting 
organization  representing  shippers  who 
want  low  freight  rates,  and  merchants 
who  want  low  carfares  for  customers; 
while  the  1915  committee  (I  am  not  sure 
that  it  has  a  duplicate  in  this  country)  is 
made  up  not  only  of  representatives  of 
these  interests,  but  of  high  officers  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  local  traction  lines.  If 
this  balanced  committee  cannot  work  out 
a  traction  plank  for  1915  which  all  inter- 
ests will  jointly  stand  for,  the  companies 
will  have  to  light  it  out  in  the  open  with 
the  chamber  and  the  Franchise  League; 
until  then  the  1915  movement  affords  a 
common  meeting  ground  such  as  has  not 
hitherto  existed. 

Every  man  considered  for  a  committee 
has  three  tests  applied  to  him.  These 
tests  are: 


"plan  for  a  Boston  plan,"  which  is  pub- 
lished on  page  396.  The  next  morn- 
ing permanent  headquarters  were  opened 
at  6  Beacon  street,  and  publicity  and 
office  secretaries  engaged.  The  chair- 
man of  the  organizing  directors,  Mr. 
Filene,  has  at  the  start  put  in  his  entire 
time  on  the  work,  and  his  fellow  members 
have  been  on  call.  They  seem  to  mean 
business. 

The  first  two  months  have  been  taken 
up  in  organizing  a  representative  direc- 
torate and  two  or  three  sub-committees, 
in  putting  the  project  in  its  broader 
aspects  before  various  meetings  and  as- 
sociations, and  in  getting  them  to  formu- 
late suggestions  and  explore  their  own 
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1.  Is  the  man  efficient'  in  his  vocation? 

2.  Has  he  shown  pubhc  spirit? 
3-  Can  he  work  with  other  men? 

The  method  of  applying  these  tests  is 
original.  Inquiries  are  made  and  half  a 
dozen  judges,  who  are  found  to  be  famil- 
iar with  the  general  questions  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  committee,  are  selected.  In 
turn,  these  judges  are  asked  to  score  the 
names  of  men  suggested  for  membership 
on  the  committee,  and  to  supplement 
these  names  witli  those  of  others  who 
might  be  suitable.  The  list  goes  round 
till  the  full  jury  has  passed  on  every 
name ;  and  the  directors  have  before  them 
as  confidential  a  body  of  opinion  as  a 
Dun  or  Bradstreet  report.  The  plan 
affords  directors  who  are  not  versed  in 
the  subject  in  hand,  or  in  the  personality 
of  the  men  interested  in  it,  a  pretty 
shrewd  basis  for  appointing  an  effective 
committee.  The  committee,  once  formed, 
will  have  assigned  to  it  any  work  coming 
within  its  range.  It  will  send  reports  to 
the  directors  to  be  passed  upon,  but  it 
will  not  itself  take  action  or  have  pub- 
licity for  its  work  until  anlhorized  by  the 
directors.  Ultimately,  a  general  commit- 
tee, "properly  representative  of  all  the 
interests  of  the  city,"  is  proposed  which 
shall  have  supervisory  and  veto  powers 
over  the  action  of  the  directors ;  and  ulti- 
mately, also,  a  popular  dollar  membership 
is  proposed,  running  up  into  the  hundreds 
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of  thousands,  and  maintaining  the  genera] 
work  of  the  undertaking ;  but  the  detaib 
of  these  larger  phases  of  organization 
are  not  as  yet  mapped  out. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  scheme  will,  of 
course,  be  its  success  in  getting  the  com- 
munity together  on  its  program.  I  can 
do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  statement 
formulated  by  the  directors  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Boston— 1915  to  other  organiza- 
tions : 

BostoD — 1915  coofllcts  with  no  orgaalia- 
tloD  nor  dnpllcates  &ny  work  now  under  way. 
Ae  each  organlzatloa  tonnulatea  Its  purpoaes 
Into  a  concrete  dealgn,  this  design  may  be 
proposed  for  introduction  Into  the  stated 
Boston^l915  plan.  It,  (or  any  reason,  it 
Is  not  Included,  the  organisation  which  sut>- 
mlts  It  will  be  Just  where  it  was  before  It 
offered    the   sugsestlon — free   to   pursue    Ita 
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own  propoBltion  In  Its  own  way.  But  If  a 
plan  made  by  an;  organization  la  gathered 
up  by  Boston — 1915  Into  Ita  plan-at-large,  it 
will  take  rank  with  every  other  Item  on  the 
common  program,  to  be  presented  with  all 
the  others,  and  come  In  for  the  united  back- 
ing or  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  It  la 
understood  that  any  plan  thus  adopted  shall 
continue  Its  Identity  as  before.  The  only 
change  will  be  that  the  adoption  will  put 
behind  It  the  strength  of  the  whole  city  a> 
well  as  that  of  its  own  organization. 

A  few  days  at  headquarters,  watching 
the  organizing  process  go  forward,  is 
enough  to  show  the  dynamic  character  of 
certain  factors  in  the  191 5  scheme.  One 
is  the  compelling  power  of  the  mere  con- 
ception of  the  city's  needs  as  a  whole.  It 
brings  recruits  and  resources  from  unan- 
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:ipated  quarters.  Saturday,  a  fruit  ex- 
an^e  passes  resolutions  of  endorse- 
ent ;    Sunday  supplements  show  plans 

what  could  be  done  in  making  a  down- 
v^n  square  a  civic  landmark.  The  hun- 
reds  of  people  who  pledged  themselves 
:  the  great  Boston  religious  revival  last 
lII,  see  in  the  movement  the  possibilities 
f  concrete  things  to  do,  for  which  they 
ave  been  waiting ;  by  the  time  of  the  fall 
lections,  there  will  be  a  civic  platform, 
nth  which  the  candidates  of  all  parties 
vill  have  to  reckon. 

Another  element  which  stands  out  is 
he  driving  power  of  a  date  ahead.  Or- 
ganizations which  have  been  puttering 
ilong  with  ill-defined  plans,  are  confront- 
;d  with  the  necessity  of  formulating 
hem,   and  letting  the  public  know  just 


what  it  is  that  they  stand  for.  "If  we 
haven't  virility  to  think  this  thing 
through,  let's  disband  and  ask  1915  to 
take  it  in  hand."  said  a  member  at  a  meet- 
ing I  attended. 

The  idea  of  an  exposition  in  which  the 
exhibits  will  be  things  as  they  are  in  1915 
turns  pride  into  a  becoming  civic  force. 
The  clerks  of  a  large  department  store 
Me  all  anxious  for  a  new  store-building ; 
the  directors  of  an  obscure  orphan  asy- 
lum who,  against  all  advice,  are  about  to 
put  up  a  congregate  institution,  are  faced 
with  a  new  argument.  Their  orphanage 
will  not  be  on  the  exhibition  tours.  The 
idea  of  "good  form", — of  what  1915  will 
stand  for, — in  workingmen's  houses  is 
likely  to  have  an  influence  in  suburban 


development  during  the  next  five  years. 
Architects'  prizes,  builders'  prizes,  1915 
plans  and  house  plates,  co-operative  com- 
panies which  will  set  standards,  are  some 
of  the  suggestions  talked  over. 

At  every  point,  as  already  indicated, 
the  appeal  is  to  the  imagination;  the 
senses  are  a  large  factor  in  1915  plans, 
"Watch  Tacoma  Grow,"  read  a  great 
electric  sign  in  the  lawn  of  one  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  expositions ;  and  there  is  a 
cheerful  acceptance  of  boom-town  meth- 
ods by  the  1915  directors.  But  with  it 
all,  they  are  linking  what  they  call  "gum 
shoe  ideas."  Touring  car  trips  to  the 
mills  and  factories  of  Metropolitan  Bos- 
ton are  a  frank  adoption  of  Mr.  Heinz's 
equally  frank  advertising  tactics  at  his 
57-factory  in  Pittsburgh,  People  like  to 
see  the  wheels  go  and  the  1915  exposition 
is  going  to  get  more  business  for  Bos- 
ton. At  the  same  time  the  scheme  may 
prove  to  be  a  pretty  fair  test  of  the  influ- 
ence of  publicity  and  emulation  in  bring- 
ing all  Boston  establishments  up  to  the 
standards  of  hours,  ventilation,  and  con- 
veniences set  by  the  best. 

Finally,  the  1915  movement  is  reaching 
out  into  new  levels  of  business  life  and 
democracy  for  its  backing.  Take  a  meet- 
ing at  the  City  Club  leading  up  to  the 
formation  of  its  housing  committee. 
There  were  architects  and  members  of 
philanthropic  organizations,  and  of  for- 
mer housing  commissions ;  but  there  were 
rows  of  small  immigrant  builders  who 
had  been  drummed  up  by  an  active  can- 
vass.    They  have  a  stake  in   1915.     A 
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truckman  who  gets  a  playground  for  his 
kids  through  1915,  may  not  understand 
the  full  program,  but  there  is  a  pretty 
good  chance  he  will  whoop  for  it. 

In  the  leaders  of  the  district  improve- 
ment associations  and  of  the  1915  com- 
mittees, the  process  of  organizing  Boston 
is  bringing  into  creative  public  work  men 
whose  abilities  in  those  fields  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  lost  to  the  community. 
Take  the  case  of  three  or  four  men, 
whose  experience  throws  important  side- 
lights on  the  character  of  work  to  be  an- 
^tidpated  in  the  1915  movement.  The 
"  ,ii-?qr  of  the  group  is  Edward  A. 
Filene.  who  stands  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  an  ounce  of  public  spirit  in 
each  of  a  thousand  men  can  be  made 
more  useful  than  a  pound  in  each 
of  ten  men.  He  is  of  course  best 
known  as  an  organizer  on  a  co- 
operative basis  of  one  of  the  largest  de- 
partment stores  in  this  country,  which 
to  a  remarkable  degree  has  aligned 
the  good  feehng  and  ambition  of  eight 
hundred  employes  with  the  success  of 
the  concern  as  a  whole.  He  has  car- 
ried the  same  working  conceptions  into 
his  civic  work.  The  creation  of  the  City 
Club  is  very  generally  credited  to  him 
and  he  had  a  large  part  in  instigating 
the  Public  Franchise  League.  Starting 
at  a  time  when  there  was  practically  no 
public  interest  and  great  private  opposi- 
tion, this  league  helped  secure  a  proper 
bargain  for  the  Tremont  subway  (which 
might  have  gone  as  a  ninety-nine  year 
franchise),  secured  the  construction  of 


the  Washington  street  subway  as  a  city 
enterprise,  and  squeezed  the  water  out  of 
the  proposed  gas  consolidation,  bringing 
down  its  capitalization  from  twenty-six 
to  fifteen  millions  and  giving  Boston 
eighty  cent  gas. 

It  was  this  fight  which  brought  Filene 
and  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  another  of 
the  1915  directors,  together  in  public 
work.  Brandeis,  who  is  senior  part- 
ner of  the  firm  of  Brandeis,  Dunbar  and 
Nutter,  served  the  Franchise  League 
as  attorney.  When  the  campaign  was 
ended  they  discovered  that  he  had  served 
them  without  pay.  A  corporation  lawyer 
of  large  commissions,  it  was  he  who,  as  a 
private  citizen,  fought  the  big  railroad 
merger  of  all  New  England  lines,  and 
again,   in  the  teeth  of  opposition   from 
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the  industrial  insurance  companies,  origi- 
nated the  state  savings  bank  insurance 
plan,  which  is  being  tried  out  in  Massa- 
chusetts. But  it  is  in  his  capacity  as 
counsel  for  some  of  the  largest  employers 
of  labor  that  Mr.  Brandeis  has  exerted 
a  remarkable  influence  as  a  builder  of 
economic  relations.  Fo.  instance,  a 
manufacturer  who  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  progressive  in  the  district 
along  trade  lines,  was  in  constant  trou- 
ble with  his  employes.  Mr.  Brandeis 
had  a  work  record  made  out  for  each 
man  on  the  payroll.  The  industry  was 
a  seasonal  one,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
data  was  startling.  In  the  case  of 
the    great    mass    of    the    workers,    it 
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showed  repeated  periods  of  idleness  fol- 
lowed by  periods  of  exhausting  over- 
work. The  lawyer's  contention  was  that 
every  man  in  the  works,  so  long  as  he 
was  kept  on  the  payroll,  was  entitled  to 
a  full  year's  employment  and  a  full  year's 
income,  and  that  the  technical  men  in  the 
industry  ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  developing  a  scheme  which  would  ef- 
fect this  automatically.  The  manufac- 
turer was  convinced  and  a  re-adjustment 
of  seasonal  processes  was  actually  carried 
out.  He  has  since  operated  an  all-the- 
year-round  plant  and  there  have  been  no 
strikes. 

At  the  time  of  the  gas  light,  Filene  and 
Brandeis  and  the  other  Franchise  League 
men  were  thrown  with  another  1915  di- 
rector in  the  camp  of  the  companies. 
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■  This  was  James  L.  Richards,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Company,  and 
of  the  Boston  and  Suburban  Street  Rail- 
way Company.  Since  then  he  has 
beoi  able  to  change  the  public's  attitude 
toward  the  gas  company  from  one  of 
Uttemess,  due  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
field  by  Ad  dicks  and  his  associates,  to  one 
of  genuineness.  He  stands  for  the  new 
regime  in  public  service  corporations — 
the  business  doctrine  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  will  g^ve  a  company  what  is 
fair  if  they  understand  a  proposition  and 
the  proposition  is  fair.  For  instance, 
one  of  his  subordinate  lines  was  not  pay- 
ing expenses;  and  public  opinion  has 
backed  the  company  up  in  raising  the 
tariff  from  five  cents  to  six — a  situation 
whidi  probably  has  no  duplicate  in  this 


country.  But  it  wasn't  daie  over  night. 
An  appraisal  of  the  property  of  the  line 
was  secured  from  a  firm  of  large  stand-  ' 
ing  which  does  similar  work  for  the  state ; 
and  an  itemized  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements,  covering  the  full  term  of 
its  existence,  was  secured  from  a  public 
accountant  of  equal  standing.  Both  bore 
out  the  company's  contention;  and  the 
reports  were  sent  to  residents  along  the 
line,  several  months  before  the  change 
was  to  go  into  effect,  so  as  to  afford  op- 
portunity for  conference  and  discussion. 
The  time  came  and  no  complaint  has  been 
lodged  with  the  state  authorities. 

The  spokesman  of  the  1915  movement 
who  has  interpreted  it  in  its  relation  to 
public  health  is  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
There  is  an  interesting  analogy  between 
the  work  Mr.  Brandeis  has  done  tn  con- 
nection with  certain  industrial  establish- 
ments and  that  of  Dr.  Cabot  in  develop- 
ing the  social  work  of  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Just  as  the  attor- 
ney has  convinced  certain  employers  that 
they  are  dealing  not  with  items  on  a 
payroll,  but  with  men,  so  this  physician 
with  a  social  viewpoint  has  shown  that 
medicines  and  plasters  and  amputations 
are  but  a  small  part  of  the  real  business  of 
a  hospital.  If  a  hospital  would  make  sick 
people  well,  it  must  deal  with  them  after 
they  leave  its  beds  and  help  them  by 
counsel  and  better  knowledge  of  the  city's 
resources,  to  overcome  the  worries,  iKid 
housing,  poor  nutrition,  wrong  habits 
that  have  brought  them  there  and  will 
bring  them  there  a^in. 

To  attempt  to  size  up  where  Boston 
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Starts  in  1909  to  reach  the  goal  set  in 
1915  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
It  would  be  easy  to  tell  of  the  three  sea- 
emptying  trunk-sewers  of  the  metropoli- 
tan district,  of  a  water  system  which 
ranks  high  for  purity  and  cleanliness, 
and  of  an  outlying  park  and  boulevard 
system,  such  as  is  unmatched  in  this 
country.  They  show  that  the  1915  move- 
ment begins  at  a  point  of  conquest  of 
material  environment  which  cities  like 
Pittsburgh  must  struggle  for.  Yet  an 
analysis  of  health  statistics,  of  crime,  of 
wages,  of  housing,  of  the  municipal  bud- 
get and  of  household  costs  of  living, 
would  show  that  a  great  measure  of  the 
common  problems  of  American  munici- 
pal life  remain  unsolved  here  as  else- 
where; what  Boston  does  or  fails  to  do 
will  have  national  significance. 

In.  one  matter,  Boston-  stands  in  an 
especially  favorable  position  for  such  a 
movement — in  the  sources  of  its  self- 
knowledge.  The  statistical  work  carried 
on  under  Dr.  Hartwell  has  probably  no 
duplicate  in  this  country,  and  Boston, 
in  common  with  all  Massachusetts,  has 
profited  by  the  close  census  studies  under- 
taken by  such  state  commissions  as 
those  on  the  blind  and  industrial  edu- 
•  cation.  The  South  End  House  studies, 
edited  by  Robert  A.  Woods,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  1915  directorate,  interpret  the 
needs   and    life    of    Boston's    residential 

» 

at-eaS  in  a  series  of  inclusive  volumes 
which  have  np  duplicates  in  any  other 
American  city!  The  Gtv  Wilderness  de- 
scribed the  old  down-at-heel  residence 
streets  of  the  South  End,  which  have  be- 
come the  homes  of  working  people;  and 
its  companion  volume/  The  Lodging- 
House  Problem,  by  Professor  Wolfe, 
covered  an  adjoining  district  where  the 
single  men  and  women  of  mercantile 
Boston  have  their  lodgings.  Americans 
irt  Process  took  up  the  tenement  life 
oif  the  immigrants  in  the  North  and  East 
Ends.  During  thd'past  two  years,  a  belt 
of  encircling  districts  has  been  studied — 
Gharlestown,  East  Boston,  South  Boston, 
the  mud  flats  of  Roxbury,  the  working 
class  regions  of  Cambridge,  and  so  on — 
aireas  about  equidistant  from  the  State 
House,  areas  with  more  open  space  than 
thffhiclcly  settled  districts  already,  stud- 


ied, and  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
the  second  generation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  assimilation,  and  by  people  who 
are  above  the  grade  of  unskilled  labor 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economic 
status.  Within  the  last  year,  the  Boston 
Social  Union,  representing  sixteen  settle- 
ments or  centers  of  neighborhood  work, 
has  been  organized.  Mr.  Woods  is  chair- 
man of  the  union,  and  his  singularly 
broad  experience  in  social  work,  should 
bring  elements  of  breadth  and  insight 
into  the  191 5  movement. 

In  the  field  of  city  administration,  the 
Boston  Finance  Commission,  which  went 
out  of  existence  in  February  after  one 
of  the  most  exacting  pieces  of  work  ever 
performed  by  an  unpaid  board,  has  put 
in  the  hands  of  Boston  people  a  working 
body  of  facts  of  unusual  intimacy  ?nd 
importance.  The  commission  had  large 
powers  of  subpoenaing  witnesses  and  em- 
ploying engineers  and  expert  accountants. 
The  first  series  of  its  reports  has  been 
printed  and  bound;  a  second  volume  is 
forthcoming,  with  technical  reports  to 
follow. 

A  new  movement  cannot  be  thrust 
into  the  communal  life  of  a  big  city 
which  is  highly  developed  and  diflferenti- 
ated,  without  provoking  reactions  in 
many  quarters.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  develop  in  detail  the  bearings  of  the 
191 5  movement  upon  the  existing  order 
in  Boston — economic,  political,  philan- 
thropic. They  can  be  no  more  than 
suggested  here.  Sidney  Smith  would 
have  been  put  to  it  to  improve  upon 
some  of  the  quips  which  pass  current 
on  Tilenethropy"  and  the  "1915  Filen- 
nium."  The  Bean  Pot  writes  engaging- 
ly of  the  spirited  business  men  who  are 
about  to  put  salt  on  the  tail  of  perfection, 
yet  the  newspapers  for  the  most  part 
have  been  quick  in  their  endorsement  of 
the  plan.^  Criticisms  have  come  from 
strange  bed-fellows,  from  The  Boston- 
ian,  The  Republic,  and  Practical  Politics, 
all  weekly  or  monthly  papers  with  a 
small  circulation  about  the  City  Hall, 
which  are  regarded  as  the  organs  of  a 
discredited  political  ring;  and  from  the 
Evening  Transcript,    Boston's    tea-table 

*Thc  Jfrrald  has  been  booming  a  1920  exposltioD 
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paper,  reflecting  the  conservatism  of 
what  Dr.  Holmes  calls  the  Brahmin  class 
of  New  England.  To  them  old  time 
Boston  is  pre-eminently  its  historic  self. 
Making  up,  as  they  do,  a  community  of 
investors,  who  draw  their  income  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as 
Boston,  the  civic  goods  which  they  cher- 
ish niost  are  the  quiet,  good  taste,  and 
cultural  opportunities  of  the  place,  un- 
harrassed  by  high  taxation.  All  this 
rnany  of  them  have  secured  in  the 
broad  lawns  and  hedgerows  of  such 
towns  as  Brookline,  Milton,  Cohas- 
sett  and  Nahant,  lying  in  part 
of  the  urban  area,  but  independent  in 
taxation  and  government.  Residents  of 
these  towns  get  metropolitan  advan- 
tages without  paying  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  a  big  city.  Not  so  with  their 
downtown  holdings,  nor  with  those  who 
have  clung  to  the  residential  district  of 
the  Back  Bay.  The  very  detachment  and 
seclusion  of  these  suburbanites  made  it 
easier  for  aggressive  Irish  leaders  to 
become  the  political  masters  of  the  city 
proper.  Corruption  followed,  not,  to  be 
sure,  on  such  a  brazen,  ample  scale  as 
in  some  other  cities  and  free  of  the  taint 
of  a  police  system  in  cahoots  with  vice ; 
but  nevertheless  ranging  from  the  hiring 
of  "tea  warmers,"  an  illusory  sort  of 
municipal  employe,  to  collusion  between 
competing  contractors  and  city  boards, 
and  the  purchase  of  water  pipe  at  150 
per  cent  in  excess  of  cost,  flag-stones 
at  100  per  cent,  and  the  like.  More  seri- 
ous than  these,  the  Finance  Commission 
brought  out  that  the  city  debt  was  grow- 
ing seven  and  a  half  times  as  rapidly  as 
the  population  and  four  and  a  half  times 
as  rapidly  as  the  valuation  of  property 
in  the  city. 

The  Finance  Commission  and  its  work 
was  hailed  by  old  Boston  as  the  way  out. 
It  is  an  expression  of  what  is  most  vig- 
orous and  accurate  in  their  approach  to 
the  civic  problem.  Its  thorough-going 
revelations  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Fitz- 
gerald and  his  corrupt  regime,  a  move- 
ment in  which  the  broader  and  more 
progressive  democratic  leaders  took  a 
hand;  and  its  recommendations  for  a 
new  Boston  charter  have  been  the  fiery 
issue  before  the  present  legislature. 
These  recommendations  provided  for  the 


removal  of  party  designations  from  the 
ballot,  for  nominations  by  petition,  for  a. 
mayor  and  council  of  nine  men  selected 
at  large,  for  expert  standards  for  heads 
of  municipal  departments,  and  for  a  per-, 
manent  finance  commission,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  to  investigate  city  de-. 
partments,  hold  hearings  and  report  from 
time  to  time.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that 
unusual  publicity  for  all  city  matters 
would  be  ensured,  whatever  the  whim  of. 
a  city  administration;  but  it  will  also 
be  seen  that  the  commission  placed  less 
reliance  upon  budget-making  and  muni- 
cipal accounting — such  as  are  advocated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of 
New  York  as  instruments  for  preserving 
both  democracy  and  efficiency — ^than 
upon  a  remolding  of  the  municipal  au- 
thority into  one  of  forced,  centralized 
responsibility. 

Men  identified  with  the  1915  move- 
ment have  approached  the  city  situation 
from  a  different  angle.  They  have  had 
a  hand  in  practical  politics  down  town. 
Mr.  Storrow,  as  a  vigorous  mixer  in 
municipal  affairs,  is  quite  openly  spoken 
of  as  the  man  who  is  bound  to  be  picked 
to  win  the  fight  against  Fitzgerald.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  old  banking  house  of 
Lee,  Higginson  &  Company,  and  per- 
formed* i  notable  public  service,  as 
chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee in  the  years  of  its  reorganization. 
Such  an  outcome  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  191 5  movement.  They 
are  getting  a  hearing  in  quarters  where 
a  silk-stocking  or  good  citizenship  co- 
terie would  encounter  deaf  ears.  There 
is  an  air  of  up-and-going-after-some- 
thing  about  them  that  is  politically 
understandable.  To  those  who  think  that 
the  charter  represents  the  prime  first  step 
in  civic  reform  in  Boston,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  1915  movement,  while  the 
campaign  of  the  Charter  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  hung  in  the  balance,  was 
like  dragging  a  herring  across  the  trail 
of  good  government.  Some  of  the  1915 
men  have  given  less  energy  to  eulogizing 
the  administrative  reforms  proposed  in 
the  charter,  than  they  have  to  insisting 
that  it  should  be  put  before  the  voters  of 
Boston  city  on  referendum.  The  domi- 
nant men  in  the  Merchants*  Association 
and      the      Chamber      of      Commerce 
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came  out  for  such  a  referendum  at  a 
critical  time.  They  held  that  Fitzgerald 
otherwise  would  be  furnished  with  a 
besom  with  which  he  could  sweep  Bos- 
ton, none  other  than  the  old  cry  that 
the  voters  of  the  city  were  being  dieated 
of  their  rights  by  the  republicans  at  the 
state  house.  He  would  be  mayor  again, 
with  nine  of  his  henchmen  in  councils 
for  four  years;  and  with  Storrow  and 
Rothwell,  and  even  those  of  the  machine 
democrats  who  stand  for  better  diings, 
powerless  to  down  him. 

There  was  more  than  campaign  tactics 
in  this  move,  however,  or  even  the  old 
choice  between  good  men  and  good  ma- 
chinery of  government.  There  was  the 
conviction  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
men  in  the  1915  movement  that  the  good 
of  the  city  is  to  be  purchased  for  no  less 
a  price  than  to  go  out  into  the  hurly 
burly  of  democracy  and  win  it.  Thus 
one  of  them  sees  in  the  charter  referen- 
dum the  chance  of  a  generation  to  edu- 
cate the  voters  on  the  concrete  issues  of 
misgovemment.  A  second  holds  that  the 
strongest  assurance  of  right  choices  elec- 
tion day  will  be  when  all  Boston  is 
kindled  with  the  vision  of  civic  better- 
ment, when  the  future  of  the  city  is 
brought  home  to  the  whole  electorate  in 
terms  i>lain  people  know.  And  a  third 
said,  "If  I  could  turn  on  good  government 
in  5oston  by  turning. a  screw,  I  would 
not  do  it.    "niat  isn't  the  way  ahead." 

A  middle  "course  is  taken  by  those  who 
support  the  democratic,  civic  propaganda 
of  the  191 5  movement,  and  at  the  same 
time  endorse  the  administrative  reforms 
of  the  charter  proposals.  They  feel  that 
the  commission  made  a  blunder  in  disre- 
garding the  referendum,  and  that  191 5 
men  made  a  mistake  in  not  more  vigor- 
ously supporting  the  charter.  Their  point 
is  that  the  dice  are  hopelessly  loaded 
against  democracy  and  home  rule  because 
Boston  has  an  artificial  (and,  by  the  same 
token,  undemocratic)  boundary  line, 
which  shuts  out  the  bulk  of  that  element 
which  they  hold  makes  a  complete  de- 
mocracy a  feasible  experiment — ^the  mid- 
dle class.  When  Boston's  amputated  de- 
mocracy is  helped  to  reasonable  self- 
respect  and  efficiency,  they  feel  that  they 
will  be  in  position  to  bring' the  two  sec- 
tions of  Boston's  social  organization  to- 


gether, and  take  the   full  measure  of 
democratic  risk. 

Beyond  all  this  there  is  an  underlying 
economic  situation  involved.  Boston  has 
a  large  investing  business  and  a  large 
educational  business.  These  Back  Bay 
and  suburban  vocations  are  independent 
of  the  development  of  the  city  as  a  com- 
mercial center.  Not  so  with  her  other 
interests.  As  a  port  her  shipping  is  not 
growing;  comparatively  few  houses  or 
business  blocks  are  going  up ;  and  holders 
of  suburban  land  get  few  purchasers.  It 
is  in  woolens,  leather  goods  and  general 
manufactures,  as  a  market  and  wholesale 
center  for  the  cotton-mill  and  other  in- 
dustrial towns  of  New  England,  that 
her  business  future  lies.  Other  cities, 
nearer  natural  resources,  or  with  half- 
developed  agricultural  country  behind 
them,  can  continue  to  gamble  on  raw 
leads  of  wealth,  and  on  fresh  supplies  of 
crude  immigrant  labor.  Not  so,  Boston. 
Her  strength  lies  in  the  mastery  of  proc- 
esses possessed  by  her  manufacturers; 
and,  of  increasingly  larger  significance, 
in  the  skill,  permanence  and  good  will  of 
her  working  force.  Merchant  and  manu- 
facturer find  common  cause  in  this  propo- 
sition. The  conviction  is  gaining  ground 
that  by  reducing  costs  in  handling  goods 
and  materials,  by  perfecting  Boston's 
equipment  as  a  trading  center,  by  civic 
undertakings  that  will  bring  business  to 
the  Hub,  but  more  than  that,  by  increas- 
ing the  output  of  the  mills  by  increasing 
the  productivity  of  the  operatives,  will 
Boston  be  assured  of  her  future.  And 
they  are  looking  to  the  city  and  to  civic 
agencies  as  a  big  factor  in  meeting  the 
situation.  The  191 5  movement  is  at  a 
tangent  with  the  general  back-set  to- 
ward cutting  down  municipal  expendi- 
ture at  this  time.  It  is  out  of  patience 
with  those  who  merely  shout  for  econo- 
my. It  is  equally  for  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  for  rooting  out  graft,  but  it  is 
strong  in  the  faith  that  die  way  for  a 
city  to  get  over  its  poverty  is  not  to  hug 
it ;  but  to  spend  more  if  that  expenditure 
will  mean  more  productivity,  and  more 
income. 

So  we  find  a  group  of  business  men 
entering  into  this  <  19 1 5  movement  with 
the  zest  of  a  group  of  school  boys  turned 
loose  in  an  apple  orchard.    It  is  a  man's 
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movement  while  social  reform  in  Boston 
has  hitherto  depended  largely  on  women. 
Many  of  the  men  are  technically  unfamil- 
iar with  the  subjects  they  propose  to  han- 
dle ;  while  it  is  in  philanthropic  work  that 
the  influence  of  the  Back  Bay  still  domi- 
nates as  nowhere  else  and  is  at  its  best. 
For  the  Associated  Charities  has  a  large 
following  and  the  Civic  League,  with  its 
cheery  orders  to  water  the  flowers  in- 
stead of  tying  them  on,  has  won  many 
converts  from  the  old  almsgiving  ways. 
What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  leaders 
in  these  and  other  fields  to  the  new 
movement?  Will  these  leaders  give  it 
the  substance  and  human  insight  it  needs, 
or  will  they  stand  aside  tmtil  it  has 
made  good?  The;  indications  seem  to 
be  the  former*-^a  realization  more  and 
more  quickly  formulating,  that  hcs-e  is  a 
medium  for  securing  quick  and  farreach- 
ing  responses  to  some  of  the  things  they 
have  stood  for  longest. 

Right  here  of  course  lies  the  danger 
of  a  business  man's  movement  in  practical 
civics — the  danger  of  pushing  ahead  on  a 
basis  of  incomplete  information  and  un- 
assimilated  technique.  To  slap  a  bridge 
in  here,  sink  a  dock  there,  rake  out 
a  park  in  a  woods  beyond,  is  compara- 
tively simple;  but  to  build  with  human 
material  is  a  different  craft.  What  is  to 
be  the  criterion  of  whether  or  not  the^e 
are  enough  hospitals  in  Boston;  or 
whether  the  courts  prevent  or  make 
crime;  or  what  drains  which  an  indus- 
try makes  upon  health  are  too  cOstly  for 
a  community  to  stand? 

There  are  ol  course  two  answers.  If 
the  Boston  board  merely  secures  the 
things  which  have  beeit  proved  by  experi- 
ence in  other  cities — ^the  recreation  cen- 
ters of  Chicago,  the  clean  milk  of  Roches- 
ter, the  library  system  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
school-standards  of  St.  Louis,  it  wUl 
excel  them  all.  They  are  in  the  position 
of  directors  of  a  railroad,  who  have  had 
only  business  experience,  but  who  call 
on  engineers  and  operating  experts  for 
report  and  recommendation,  mix  them 
with  common  sense,  and  arrive  at  far- 
reaching  decisions. 

The  other  answer  is  that,  after  all,  the 
1915  movement  is  not  primarily  a  body 
for  scientific  research.  It  is  executive; 
instigative ;  is  there  to  put  things  in  mo- 


tion. In  a  way,  if  successful  in  organiz- 
ing and  arousing  this  community,  it  is 
the  biggeist  challenge  yet  made  to  prop- 
erly constituted  agencies  of  research  and 
experimentation ;  it  calls  for  the  sanitary, 
social  and  economic  facts,  which  are 
needed  in  weaving  the  texture  of  better 
civic  and  industrial  relationships. 

It  is  easy  to  augur  that  the  movement 
may  flat  out  or  grow  stale,  that  even  if  it 
runs  its  six  years'  course,  Boston  will 
slump  worse  than  ever.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
borne  well  in  mind  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  automobile-toured  community  of 
191 5  for  which  these  men  are  working, 
but  for  the  city  imperishable,  for  the  peo- 
ple with  a  vision.  To  reach  that  vision, 
they  would  link  with  civics,  organized 
democracy;  and  with  life  and  labor,  the 
genius  of  American  progress.  Said  one 
of  them : 

We  have  depended  too  much  upon  trust 
funds  for  our  social  regeneration — ^the  big 
gifts  of  time  and  money  of  a  few  men. 
Brerybody  has  some  vision  of  better  things. 
Organize  It,  set  it  free.  Gather  together  the 
stocking  satlngB  of  civic  Interest  and  you 
will  have  a  working  capital  beyond  anything 
the  cities  have  known. 

And  another: 

We  have  accomplished  wonders  of  Inven* 
tloo  In  the  mechanical  arts — we  are  just  on 
the  fringe  of  Invention  In  social  achleve- 
Qient.  We  see  about  us  not  only  the  econ- 
omic Inequalities  but  the  Inanities  of  our 
modem  life.  We  have  seen  misery  accumu- 
latlng  In  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh  and 
the  other  cities  of  America.  Tet  we  hare 
not  only  resources  such  as  the  world  has 
never  known  but  also  the  wealth  which  is 
freedom  to  work  things  out.  ...  In  0!ir 
communal  adjustments,  we  have  not  yet 
realized  that  the  risks  and  hazards  Of  em- 
ployment must  be  met  either  out  of  Income 
through  higher  wages,  or  out  of  taxation. 
The  cost  of  living  to-day  requires  Insurance 
against  sickness,  old  age,  accidents  and  pre- 
mature death,  as  surely  as  It  Implied  expen- 
dlturoB  for  food.  8uoh  Insurance  Is  neees- 
sary  for  freedom  and  Independence.  .  .  • 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  only  begun  to 
get  the  potential  work  capacity  out  of  mepi. 
No  man  can  shake  my  belief  that  with  larger 
living  and  move  leisure,  ttien  can  produce 
more.  Thtft  Is  the  way  SDSton  and  New  Eng- 
land wUl  hold  their  own.  Work  adjustments 
In  differing  Unes  of  production  are  not  the 
same,  any  more  than  you  can  build  dynamos 
wltti  a  shoe-button  machine.  When  you  get 
the  same  sort  of  capacity  and  Ingenuity  tbat 
has  gone  Into  Industrial  processes,  applied 
to  iben,  you  will  get  the  same  result.  Our 
vision  of  the  city  is  only  a  symbol;  our 
vision  Is  of  men. 


A  PLAN  FOR  A  BOSTON  PLAN 


1. — By  1010,  to  have  an  expert  accounting  of 
the  financial  condition  and  resourcesr  of  the  city, 
present  and  prospective;  and  so  clearly  stated, 
explained  and  illustrated  that  the  man  in  the 
streets  may  understand.  Moreover,  the  fact 
should  he  made  plain  that,  whether  he  owns  prop- 
erty or  not,  he  contributes  to  these  resources  and 
pays  a  tax  in  every  purchase  he  makes  and  in 
every  comfort  he  provides  for  those  dependent 
upon   him. 

2. — By  1910,  to  understand  clearly  the  waste 
and  other  losses  in  the  public  finances  and  ser- 
vice ;  to  complete  all  reports  thus  far  made,  and 
to  publish  the  findings  fairly  and  impartially. 

•  3. — By  1915  to  have  the  best  public  health 
department  that  can  be  planned  on  the  basis  of 
all  experience ;  the  best  system  of  sanitation  for 
the  prevention  of  wasteful  and  unnecessary  dis- 
ea^  and  accidenta;  the  most  scientific  and  ef- 
ficient treatment  of  the  stricken  and  physically 
deficient;  the  most  intelligent  protection  of  child 
life ;  the  best  system  of  incruring  the  purity  of  the 
food  and  water  supply ;  in  short,  the  most  com- 

fklete  organization  possible  for  guarding  the  pub- 
ic health.  A  large  part  of  the  skill  and  force 
which  in  the  past  has  been  employed  in  curing 
disease  and  repairing  accident  should  be  utilised 
in  making  effective  measures  to  prevent  them. 

4. — By  1910  to  have  made  a  careful  accounting 
of  the  human  resources  of  the  city,  to  make 
it  clear  that  Boston  can  rank  first  in  the  skill 
and  character  of  its  workers  and  in  organizing 
and   executive   abilities   of   its   industrial    leaders. 

6. — By  1910  to  secure  a  broad-minded  con- 
sideration, by  and  with  its  employers  and  em- 
ployes, of  their  relations;  happier  and  better 
conditions  here  for  both  the  workers  themselves 
and  their  wives  and  children  than  anywhere  else 
In  the  world,  to  the  end  that  by  1915  all  Boston 
shall  be  busy  in  peace  and  prosperity,  and  leading 
in  the   solution   of   new   enterprises. 

6.-r-By  1910  to  have  under  way  an  organized 
movement  for  the  extension  of  existing  indus- 
tries  and   the   introduction   of   new   enterprises. 

7. — By  1911  to  gather  for  the  people  of  Boston 
and  for  their  neighbors  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  particular  capacities  of  the  cities, 
towns  and  country  districts  of  New  England,  and 
to  assist  sympathetically  in  the  development  of 
them ;  to  consult  with  men  having  special  knowl- 
edge as  to  their  agricultural  and  other  natural 
resources ;  to  learn  and  to  appreciate  what  is 
now  being  done  with  and  for  them,  and  to  help 
to  point  out  and  encourage  all  men  and  women 
to  see  what  may  be,  but  is  not  being  done. 

8. — By  1915  to  have  in  successful  operation  a 
system  of  public  education  so  planned  as  ac- 
tually to  fit  the  boys  and  girls  of  Boston  for 
their  life  work,  and  to  develop  not  only  their 
minds  but  their  strength,  skill  and  character, 
and  to  give  them  an  intelligent  interest  in  life 
and  in  their  city,  in  the  broadest  sense.  This 
system  should  provide  also  for  adults,  through 
evening  and  part-time  schools  and  well-planned 
industrial  training.  But  It  should  include  an 
organized  system  of  playgrounds,  baths,  club- 
houses and  social  centers  for  both  old  and  young. 

9. — By  1916  to  have  well  along  toward  com- 
pletion the  execution  of  an  Intelligent  system 
of  transportation  for  the  city,  state  and  New 
England  as  a  whole,  steam  and  electric,  express, 
freight  and  passenger.  This  plan  should  be  the 
result   of   public   deliberations   between   the   trans- 


portation interests  and  the  public,  represented  by 
men  who  best  understand  Boston's  needs  in  trans- 
portation ;  advised  by  experts  familiar  with  the 
latest  improvements  at  home  and  abroad;  these 
deliberations  to  be  guided  by  the  assumption  that 
the  true  interests  or  the  transportation  companies 
and  of  the  public  are  identical. 

10. — By  1912,  to  draw  out  of  all  these  plans, 
and  out  of  the  best  experience  of  European  cities, 
one  city  pllin  which  shall  show  how  Boston  will 
look  physically  when  finished.  The  city  as  it  is 
shall  be  the  basis  of  this  plan ;  and  the  city  as 
it  is  growing  naturally  shall  be  the  guiding  lines 
of  the  proposed  design  for  the  future.  But  the 
proposition  is  to  include  such  features  as  help  to 
make  a  city  a  place  of  healthy,  happy  homes — 
playgrounds  and  public  buildings  that  are  really 
for  the  people.  And  the  purpose-  is  to  draw 
a  picture  of  the  physical  possibilities  of  Boston, 
which  may  not  be  compulsory,  but  which  will 
have  all  the  influence  that  unity,  convenience 
and  beauty  exercise  upon  the  human   mind. 

11. — By  1910,  to  have  established  a  system 
of  small  neighborhood  and  district  centers  where 
lectures  will  be  given.  Illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  and  other  pictures  and  maps ;  where  city 
officials  may  meet  the  people  and  where  the 
candidates  of  any  party  and  others  who  have 
suggestions  to  make  or  help  to  ask  may  find  the 
people.  And  as  a  part  of  the  plan  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  (probably  at  first  by  private  enter- 
prise) : 

12. — By  1910,  regular  courses  of  lectucf^  in 
civil  government,  politics,  city  planning;/  play, 
health  and  business,  together  with  various  \  enter- 
tainments. 

13. — To  increase  the  number  of  regular  public 
library  branches  and  to  establish  here  the  system 
that  has  succeeded  elsewhere,  of  circulating 
through  shops,  factories,  schools  and  clubs. 
And 

14. — ^That  the  Public  Library  and  Art  Museum 
shall  circulate  pictures  and  the  reproduction  of 
pictures,  as  is  done  in  France ;  and  as  a  part 
of  this  service,  provide  lecturers  who  shall  fol- 
low the  pictures  around  and  point  out  not  only 
the  beauty  and  aesthetic  and  historic  significance 
of  them,  but  the  skill  of  the  artist  in  the  use 
of  line  and  color.  This  should  help  to  develop 
among  our  people  a  love  of  beauty  that  will  not 
onlv  find  expression  In  their  homes  and  their 
daily  lives,  but  increase  their  taste  and  capacity 
for   artistic   work. 

/  15. — By  1912  to  have  more  music  In  the  parks 
and  in  the  neighborhood  centers.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  shall  feel  that  these  centers 
are  their  own,  they  should  be  equipped  with  gym- 
nasiums, baths  and  a  society  hall  or  halls  where 
the  people  may  organize  their  own  clubs  and 
provide   for  their   own   entertainment. 

16. — ^By  1915,  to  develop  and  secure  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  wage- 
earners'  insurance  and  old  age  pensions  which 
shall  afford  protection  against  the  risks  of  sick- 
ness, accidents,  old  age,  premature  death,  to  the 
end  that  our  wage-earners  may  be  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name  independent  citizens  of  a  free  com- 
monwealth ;  that  public  and  private  service  may 
be  honorably  relieved  of  those  whom  age  and 
misfortune  have  rendered  inefficient;  and  that 
the  heavy  burden  which  the  community  bears 
of  supporting  those  who  are  dependent  may  be 
lessened. 
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WILL  PROTECT 
CHILD  MERCHANTS 

The  City  Council  of  Cincinnati  has 
passed  an  ordinance  regulating  the  work 
of  children  in  the  street  trades,  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  went  into  ef- 
fect in  Boston  last  January.  In  the  Ohio 
valley  states  the  child  labor  laws  do  not 
apply  to  children  who  work  in  the  streets 
and  public  places — the  shrill-voiced,  pert, 
little  salesmen  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zmes,  chewing  gum,  and  other  penny 
merchandise.  In  reality  they  are  small 
merchants  on  their  own  account,  as  they 
are  not  employed  by  anyone.  Some  are 
sent  out  by  their  parents  to  sell  goods 
before  and  after  school  hours  and  until 
late  at  night.  As  a  result  they  are 
counted  among  the  "retarded'*  children, 
dragging  behind  their  companions  in 
school  and  falling  asleep  over  afternoon 
lessons. 

Proper  enforcement  will  protect  these 
children  from  such  unnatural  occupation. 
By  its  provisions  boys  under  ten  and 
girls  under  sixteen  are  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  street  trades,  while  boys  be- 
tween ten  and  sixteen  must  secure  a  per- 
mit and  wear  a  numbered  badge.  They 
must  not  work  before  six  in  the  morning 
or  after  eight  at  night  except,  by  an 
unfortunate  provision,  on  election  days 
and  other  occasions  of  great  news  im- 
portance when  newspapers  may  be  sold 
during  a  longer  period.  Badges  expire 
each  year  on  January  i.  The  permit  re- 
quired gives  the  child's  age,  the  name 
and  address  of  his  parents,  a  physical  de- 
scription, the  name  of  his  school,  and  a 


statement  that  the  person  issuing  the  per- 
mit is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  not 
less  than  ten  years  old,  of  normal  devel- 
opment for  a  child  of  his  age,  and  physi- 
cally fit  to  undertake  the  work  he  intends 
to  do.  Permits  may  be  revoked  upon  the 
application  of  a  police,  truant  or  proba- 
tion officer.  Violation  of  the  ordinance 
constitutes  delinquency  for  which  the 
child  may  be  fined  not  less  than  one  dol- 
lar or  more  than  five  dollars  for  each  of- 
fense. 


DELANEY  REAPPOINTED 
AS  FACTORY  INSPECTOR 

Governor  Stuart  of  Pennsylvania  has 
reappointed  Chief  Factory  Inspector 
John  C.  Delaney  for  a  term  of  four  years 
at  a  salary  of  $5,000.  Mr.  Delaney's  pub- 
lished reports,  analyzed  in  the  third  issue 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey^  show  him  to 
be  incompetent,  unfaithful  and  cruelly 
neglectful  of  the  working  children  for 
whose  protection  his  office  exists.  If  the 
office  of  chief  factory  inspector  requires 
confirmation  by  the  state  Senate,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Child  Labor  Associa- 
tion might  usefully  begin  at  once  an  ac- 
tive campaign  to  prevent  such  action  two 
years  hence.  Having  accomplished  the 
difficult  task  of  obtaining  the  enactment 
of  a  good  child  labor  bill,  the  association 
is  in  a  favorable  position  for  driving  the 
unfaithful  servant  from  the  post  which 
he  has  too  long  betrayed.  Child  labor  in 
Pennsylvania  is  a  concern  of  the  whole 

»  Charities  and  The  Commons,  March  6,  1909.    Price 
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nation.  There  are  more  working  children 
in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  state. 
However  faithful  the  local  school  au- 
thorities may  be,  an  honest,  able,  faithful 
chief  inspector  of  factories  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

BOSTON'S  FINANCE 
COMMISSION   REPORT 

After  many  months  of  work  by  the 
Boston  Finance  Commission,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  and  many  civic  bodies  and 
individual  citizens,  it  looks  as  if  the  city 
will  get  a  new  charter,  in  part  direct 
from  the  Legislature  and  in  part  on  a 
referendum.  The  measure  was  recently 
reported  to  the  Legislature  by  the  com- 
mittee on  metropolitan  affairs.  It  has 
already  passed  the  critical  point  in  both 
branches  and  will  probably  be  law  before 
this  report  is  printed.  Numerous  amend- 
ments were  presented  by  House  members 
and  a  few  by  Senate  members,  but  none 
of  them  received  serious  consideration. 
Not  many  people  agree  with  the  pro- 
posed charter  in  all  its  features,  but  there 
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is  general  belief  that  the  only  way  to 
make  progress  is  to  support  the  commit- 
tee report  and  look  to  future  amend- 
ments in  case  anything  radically  wrong 
is  discovered.  The  people  have  given 
generously  of  their  time  in  making  this 
desire  manifest  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Legislature  agrees  in  the  main 
with  this  method  of  procedure.  The  out- 
and-out  politicians  have  offered  most  of 
the  amendments  and  they  even  tried  to 
hold  the  measure  up  by  attempting  to 
secure  an  order  to  refer  it  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  an  opinion  as  to  its 
constitutionality. 

The  portion  of  the  law  to  be  enacted 
directly  by  the  Legislature  provides  for: 

A  permanent  finance  commission,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  chair- 
man is  to  receive  $5,000  a  year  and  the 
other  four  members  are  to  serve  without 
compensation.  They  are  to  investigate 
all  matters  relating  to  appropriations, 
loans,  expenditures,  accounts  and  admin- 
istration. 

The  certification  of  heads  of  depart- 
ments by  the  state  civil  service  com- 
missioners. They  are  to  veto  or  approve 
appointments  after  careful  investigation. 
This  is  aimed  to  secure  experts  instead  of 
politicians  as  department  heads. 

It  creates  a  publication  to  be  known  as 
the  City  Record,  in  which  all  bids  for 
public  work,  materials  and  bonds  are  to 
be  exclusively  advertised.  All  calis  for 
bids  must  also  be  advertised  exclusively 
in  the  City  Record. 

It  extends  the  terms  of  present  offi- 
cials to  the  first  Monday  in  February, 
1910. 

The  common  council,  city  messenger's 
ofifice,  clerk  of  common  council,  clerk  of 
committees,  assistant  clerk  of  committees 
and  places  held  by  all  their  subordinates 
are  then  to  be  abolished. 

All  appropriations  must  originate  with 
the  mayor,  except  those  for  school  pur- 
poses. He  must  submit  an  annual  bud- 
get. The  city  council  has  the  power  to 
reject  or  reduce  any  item  in  the  budget, 
but  it  cannot  increase  any.  The  mayor's 
veto  on  any  matter  carrying  an  appro- 
priation is  absolute. 

The  municipal  election  is  changed  to 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
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in  January,  beginning  next  year.  No  ap- 
pointments by  the  mayor  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  City  Council. 
The  section  referring  a  portion  of  the 
charter  to  the  people  is  as  follows : 

At  the  state  election  on  November  second, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  the  then  regis- 
tered male  voters  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  upon  the  following  plans, 
which  shall  be  printed  upon  the  officii  bal- 
lot in  the  following  form.  The  voter  shall 
make  a  cross  in  the  space  at  the  right  of 
the  plan  which  he  desires  to  have  adopted. 
No  ^lot  shall  "be  counted  upon  which  the 
voter  has  made  a  cross  in  both  spaces. 

Plan  1.  The  term  of  mayor  to  be  two 
years  r  the  City  <;!ouncil  to  consist  of  one 
member  from  each  ward  (except  yrards 
twenty  and  twenty-four,  which  shall  have 
two  each)  nominated  in  primaries  and  elect- 
ed lor  two-year  terms,  and  nine  members 
elected  at  large  for  three-year  terms;  nomi- 
nations for  school  committee,  mayor,  and 
councilmen-at-large  to  be  made  by  independ- 
ent nominations  and  by  delegates  elected  by 
the  voters  in  the  primaries. 

Plan  2.  .The  term  of  mayor  to  be  four 
years,,  subject  to  recall  after  two  years  by 
not  less  than  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  in 
the  city;  the  City  Council  to  consist  of  nine 
members  elected  at  large  for  three-year 
terms;  all  nominations  for  a  municipal 
election  to  be  made  by  petition  of  not  less 
than  five  thousand  voters,  without  party 
doE^ignatiOns  on  the  ballot. 

The  idea  of  forcing  the  voters  to  take 
all  of  one  plan  or  all  of  the  other  has 
met  with  considerable  opposition  on  all 
sides.  The  committee,  however,  felt  that 
on  such  a  complicated  matter  a  divided 
referendum  would  lead  only  to  confu- 
sion. It  has  set  off  the  present  system 
against  a  new  system  adapted  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  finance  commis- 
sion, with  one  notable  exception  in  that 
it  ignores  entirely  the  present  system  of 
direct  primaries  and  substitutes  the  con- 
vention system  in  plan  No.  i. 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  and 
the  Massachusetts  Civic  League,  which 
have  been  active  throughout,  are  already 
laying  foundations  for  supporting  plan 
No.  2.  Generous  support  is  being  given 
by  a  part  of  the  papers  and  the  local  im- 
provement associations  and  similar  bodies 
are  planning  to  post  themselves  on  the 
comparative  values  of  the  two  schemes. 

A  great  advance  will  be  made  regard- 
less of  the  portion  referred  to  the  people. 
There*  is    general    satisfaction    on    this 


point.  An  active  campaign  on  the  re- 
ferred matters  is  anticipated.  There  is  a 
general  opinion  that  the  citizenship  of 
Boston  is  characterized  by  indifference 
and  it  is  believed  that  any  thing  that  will 
arouse  the  people  will  in  the  end  be  help- 
ful. 

REPORT  ON  THE 
MIDWIVES  OF  BALTIMORE 

A  committee  of  prominent  Baltimore 
men  and  women  has  been  appointed  as  a 
result  of  a  recent  meeting  in  that  city 
to  secure  legislation  to  govern  the  work 
of  midwives.  The  Evening  Dispensary 
for  Working  Women  and  Girls  and  the 
Mothers'  Relief  Society  have  investigat- 
ed the  situation.  Miss  Alice  H.  Small, 
the  investigator,  has  found  that  there 
are  150  widwives  in  Baltimore,  99  hav- 
ing no  diplomas,  37  or  14*6  per  cent 
being  able  neither  to  read  nor  write,  46 
using  no  antiseptics  on  hands  or  instru- 
ments, 3  using  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  eyes  of  the  new-born. 
The  higher  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  the  midwives  of  Baltimore  as 
compared  with  New  York  and  Chicago 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  30  of  the  45 
Negro  midwives  in  the  former  city  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

The  investigation  which  will  shortly 
be  published  in  full,  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Sherwood  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Faculty  at  its  meeting  in  May,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  committees 
on  legislation  and  on  midwives  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  quali- 
fications for  registration,  accurate  regis- 
tration and  licensing,  supervision,  and 
limitation  of  practice  to  normal  cases  of 
childbirth. 

CITY  PLANNING 
IN   THE   SENATE 

The  City  Planning  Exhibit  and  Con- 
ference at  Washington  led  to  an  interest- 
ing hearing  last  week  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
whose  chairman,  Senator  Gallinger,  re- 
quested Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Conges- 
tion of  Population  in  New  York,  to  make 
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suggestions  regarding  Washington. 
Eight  members  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee were  present  and  the  members 
of  the  corresponding  House  committee 
were  invited.  Dr.  George  M.  Kober  of 
the  President's  Homes  Commission, 
Walter  S.  Ufford  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  and  Allen  D.  Albert,  Jr.,  of 
the  Washington  Times,  also  attended. 
Mr.  Albert  urged  that  building  restric- 
tions be  imposed  on  certain  sections  of 
the  city  and  the  district.  The  committee 
requested  Mr.  Albert  to  give  them  defi- 
nite recommendations  for  a  bill  to  re- 
strict certain  sections  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Marsh  spoke  for  an  hour  on  city 
planning  and  taxation  systems,  basing  his 
specific  recommendations  for  Washing- 
ton on  the  recent  reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Homes  Commission  on  a  study  of 
many  reports  recently  issued  in  Wash- 
ington and  his  investigations  abroad. 
That  report  held  $700  a  minimum 
income  at  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living  for  an  average  family,  but 
showed  that  nearly  1,500  married 
employes  of  the  federal  and  district 
governments  earn  less  than  $600  a  year. 
Mr.  Marsh  urged  that  certain  areas  in 
the  district  be  set  aside  for  small  houses 
within  the  means  of  men  earning  not 
more  than  $720  a  year,  that  the  size  of 
blocks  be  made  more  uniform  and  the 
conversion  of  alleys  into  minor  streets 
be  continued,  but  that  the  present  policy 
of  converting  stables  and  other  alley 
buildings  into  houses  be  prohibited. 

He  called  attention  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  land  values  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city  and  the  inequality  of  as- 
sessment and  taxation,  suggesting  in  this 
connection  that  increases  in  land  value 
be  required  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
expenses  of  government.  He  would  en- 
act a  law  requiring  that  the  actual  prices 
paid  for  land  be  recorded  and  providing 
for  a  study  of  the  methods  of  assessment. 
Speculation  in  land  is  ruthless,  and  Mr. 
Marsh  pointed  out  that  seven  families, 
estates  or  companies  own  seven  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, excluding  streets  and  public 
grounds.  There  is  an  actual  famine  of 
houses,  particularly  for  the  man  earning 


low  wages.  This  must  be  met  by  rais- 
ing wages  or  by  providing  houses  on  a 
non-commercial  basis  either  by  private 
charity  or  by  the  government.  The  latter 
methods,  Mr.  Marsh  believes,  will  prove 
inadequate  and  in  the  long  run  will  lead 
to  further  land  speculation. 

In  view  of  the  present  methods  of 
selling  land  to  the  city,  he  recommended 
the  passage  of  an  excess  condemnation 
bill.  He  would  secure  a  few  much  need- 
ed sites  for  parks  and  playgrounds,  but 
aside  from  that  would  postpone  the  ex- 
tensive land  purchases  recommended  by 
the  Parks  Commission  for  parks  and 
boulevards  until  a  revision  has  been 
made  of  the  system  of  taxation,  assess- 
ment and  purchase  of  land.  To  accom- 
plish this  revision  he  suggested  a  joint 
commission  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  the  district  to  make  an 
investigation  along  the  following  lines: 
The  methods  of  assessing  property,  espe- 
cially land  in  the  district ;  the  net  returns 
upon  land  and  various  improvements  in 
the  district,  taxation  and  acquisition  of 
land ;  the  results  upon  wages  of  govern- 
mental action  in  erecting  houses  for 
workingmen  at  a  non-commercial  profit. 

The  Senate  committee  requested  Mr. 
Marsh  to  give  them  further  statistics 
and  information  in  detail. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE 
WIDOWED  MOTHERS 

Recognizing  that  the  treatment  ot 
widowed  mothers,  formed  a  weak  spot 
in  the  organized  care  of  Jewish  depen- 
dents in  New  York,  the  endeavor  to 
better  conditions  threatened  for  a  time 
to  interrupt  peaceful  relations  among- 
the  directors  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  and  to  create  sharp  comment 
among  other  institutions.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  a  new  organization  would 
be  formed  at  whose  head  would  be  Mrs. 
William  Einstein,  who  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  in  order  to  devote  herself  to 
the  Widowed  Mothers'  Fund  Commit- 
tee. 

The  value  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
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Communal  Institutions  became  appar- 
ent in  settling  the  controversies  which 
arose  from  the  protest  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  against  duplication 
of  any  of  its  work  for  widowed 
mothers,  or  such  complications  as 
would  arise  if  even  a  portion  of  this 
work  were  done  by  another  organiza- 
tion. The  Council  of  Communal  In- 
stitutions called  a  special  meeting  to 
consider  all  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
an  agreement  satisfactory  to  all  was 
finally  reached. 

By  this  agreement  the  Widowed 
Mothers'  Fund  Committee  may  collect 
funds  to  enable  widowed  mothers  to 
keep  their  children  in  their  own  homes 
instead  of  sending  them  to  an  institu- 
tion. These  funds  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties and  disbursed  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  eight,  four  each  from  the 
Widowed  Mothers'  Fund  Committee 
and  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  to 
meet  twice  weekly.  To  this  joint  com- 
mittee all  cases  of  widows  and  deserted 
mothers  are  to  be  referred,  including 
those  assisted  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Charities.  The  representatives 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  will  be 
Morris  Meyer,  Daniel  Richter,  Louis 
Silverstein  and  Louis  Stern;  of  the 
Widowed  Mothers'  Fund  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin Beckhardt,  Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan, 
Mrs.  Maurice  Fishberg  and  Mrs.  Meyer 
Frankel. 

As  a  means  of  straightening  out  ad- 
ministrative difficulties,  the  Council  of 
Communal  Institutions  seems  in  spite 
of  itself  to  be  demonstrating  the  value 
of  federation.  Beside  the  matter  of  the 
Widowed  Mothers'  Fund  Committee  it 
has  just  assisted  in  converting  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf  Mutes  at  Lexington  avenue 
and  sixty-seventh  street  into  a  Jewish 
institution.  An  indebtedness  of  $30,- 
000  was  cleared,  its  board  of  directors 
reorganized,  and  the  Horeb  School  for 
Jewish  Deaf  Mutes  amalgamated  with 
it,  thus  forming  the-only  Jewish  institu- 
tion of  the  kind. 


END   OF  AN   INDUSTRIAL 

BRIGAND 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

Is  "history  repeating  itself"  in  the  case 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  against  Miirtin  B. 
Madden  ? 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  John  C.  Dris- 
coll  and  Cornelius  P.  Shea  who  held  in- 
dustrial Chicago  by  the  throat.  Employ- 
ers and  contractors,  large  and  small,  as 
well  as  union  and  non-union  workmen, 
let  that  combination  use  and  abuse  them 
until  it  grew  bold  enough  to  terrorize  the 
town.  For  years  no  one  had  the  courage 
to  make  a  stand  against  that  arch  con- 
spirator and  his  successive  co-conspita- 
tors  at  the  head  of  the  Teamsters'  Union. 
Employers  yielded  to  their  outrageous 
demand.  Entire  labor  unions  let  their 
treasuries  pay  tribute  and  their  members 
be  beaten  up.  Then  came  the  teamsters' 
strike,  which  stopped  the  traffic  of  the 
city  and  denied  its  citizens  the  free  and 
peaceful  use  of  the  streets.  Cornelius  P. 
Shea  was  indeed  arrested  for  this  high- 
handed procedure,  and  held  by  the 
Grand  Jury  for  trial.  But  Driscoll,. 
the  employer's  agent,  or  "labor  com- 
missioner" as  he  preferred  to  call 
himself,  was  not  even  indicted.  The 
state's  attorney  publicly  called  for  the 
victims  to  present  charges  and  evi- 
dence. Enough  testimony  was  presented 
to  arraign  and  try  Shea,  but  he  could 
not  be  convicted  without  trying  the  prin- 
cipal conspirator  who  had  been  so  long 
at  work,  making  this  final  hold-up  of  the 
town  possible.  So  the  conspiracy  went 
unpunished  and  Shea  was  acquitted  by 
the  courts.  But  at  their  next  election  the 
teamsters  convicted  him  of  being  un- 
worthy to  be  president  of  their  inter- 
national union.  Not  long  after  this  he 
was  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Correction  for  non-support  and 
desertion  of  his  family.  He  is  now  a 
prisoner  in  New  York,  awaiting  the  ef- 
fects of  his  murderous  assault  on  the 
Chicago  girl  whom  he  betrayed.  Thus 
Cornelius  P.  Shea  disappears  in  the 
shame  which  he  has  compelled  so  many 
honest  but  timid  men  to  share  with  himi 
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Even  the  short-lived  success  of  this 
self-seeking  wrecker  of  his  own  union 
and  betrayer  of  the  labor  cause  was  not 
lost  upon  Madden.  He  had  become  an 
under-study  of  those  conspirators,  had 
emulated  their  example  both  in  office  tac- 
tics and  in  the  "strong-arm"  poUcy  to 
get  power.  He  had  "wrecking  crews" 
of  his  own.  If  he  could  not  make  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  follow  him, 
he  could  at  least  terrorize  their  leader. 
If  he  could  not  make  them  recognize  him 
as  a  member,  he  could  at  least  break  into 
their  meetings  and  beat  up  their  mem- 
bers. It  was  the  gang  of  sluggers 
prompted,  if  not  led  by  him,  who  at  the 
point  of  revolvers  held  up  the  clerks  and 
judges  of  the  federation  election  a  few 
years  ago.  It  was  the  same  gang  that 
beat  into  insensibility  the  only  man  that 
dared  do  his  duty  at  the  risk  of  their 
vengeance,  brave  Michael  Donnelly,  the 
meat  cutters'  leader.  And  they  literally 
"put  him  out  of  business,"  physically  and 
industrially,  by  "wrecking  him."  Yet 
when  $i,ooo  reward  was  offered  for  the 
conviction  of  his  assailants,  not  even  the 
labor  men  who  witnessed  the  assault  upon 
their  fellow  official,  had  the  courage  to 
appear  against  them.  The  inspector  of 
police  claimed  to  have  arrested  them  all, 
and  to  have  held  them  as  long  as  he  could 
for  identification  and  to  get  warrants 
sworn  out  against  them.  But  he  was 
compelled  to  discharge  them  because  no 
one  dared  risk  the  "strong  arm"  of  the 
sluggers  in  testifying  against  them. 

So  on  this  bold  buccaneer  has  gone. 
Why  should  he  not?  Driscoll,  the  em- 
ployers' "commissioner,"  never  came  to 
trial.  The  contractors  and  employers 
he  preyed  upon  never  furnished  the  evi- 
dence which  many  of  them  had  against 
him.  Why  should  Madden  fear  that  they 
would  appear  against  him  ?  Shea  of  Bos- 
ton was  acquitted  in  Chicago.  Why 
should  Madden  of  Chicago  fear  convic- 
tion in  his  own  town  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers? 

Emboldened,  yet  more  cautious  than 
his  predecessors.  Madden  went  on  his 
victorious  way.  He  needed  only  to 
threaten  the  "strong-arm"  after  he  had 
let  it  fall  so  effectively  upon  one  after  an- 
other of  his  victims.    He  set  up  his  royal 


state,  not  indeed  in  a  brothel  as  Shea  did 
when  conducting  the  teamsters'  strike,  but 
in  first  class  hotels,  saloons,  office  build- 
ings, and  automobiles.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
not  altogether  at  ease.  He  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  enemies.  He  could 
not  feel  safe  where  so  many  had  su£Eered 
by  him,  financially  and  physically.  His 
hand  has  long  been  against  everyone,  and 
he  could  not  tell  how  long  it  would  be 
before  he  would  have  cause  to  fear  the 
hand  of  contractors  or  union  men.  So 
he  is  said  never  for  years  to  have  been 
on  the  streets  of  Chicago  without  a  body- 
guard of  paid  retainers. 

But  at  last  one  man,  a  prominent  trade 
unionist,  proved  manly  enough  to  dare 
unmask  this  villain.    He  hunted  up  Mad- 
den's  victims.    He  published  their  names, 
and  the  abuses  they  suffered.    He  tried 
to  draw  and  drive  them  to  secure  in- 
dictment by  the  grand  jury,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  was  felled  on  the  street  in 
broad  daylight.    The  state's  attorney  per- 
sonally  conducted  the  prosecution   and 
employed  the  whole  force  of  his  office  to 
establish  the  charges  and  protect  the  jury. 
All  his   personal  and  official  resources 
were  needed  to  defend  the  jurors  from 
undue  influence  and  intimidation.    Spec- 
tacular   stage-plays   were   attempted   in 
the  court  room  to  impress  the  jury  with 
the    popularity  of    Madden,  by   having 
many  men  shake  hands  with  him.    Sinis- 
ter demonstrations  were  made,  even  by 
firing  pistol  shots  under  the  windows  of 
the  jury  room.    Every  legal  device  and 
trick  of  the  lawyer's  trade  was  resorted 
to  by  the  defense.     But  the  evidence 
given  by  the  victims  of  Madden's  extor- 
tion   remained    unshaken.      The    jury, 
which  included  several  union  men,  was 
out  forty-six  hours,  before  rendering  its 
verdict  of  "guilty  of  conspiracy  to  ex- 
tort."   The  penalty  fixed  by  the  jurors,  at 
a  fine  of  $500  for  each  of  the  three  con- 
victed men,   without  imprisonment   for 
any,  was  so  suspiciously  inadequate,  that 
the  state's  attorney  has  held  the  grand 
jury  in  session  to  investigate  rumors  of 
efforts  to  "fix"  the  jury. 

Nevertheless  a  very  substantial  moral 
victory  was  won  for  the  law.  The  con- 
victed conspirators  are  branded  as  crimi- 
nals.   Men  within  or  without  the  unions 
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will  no  more  follow  or  fear  this  fakir, 
leader  of  a  fake  union.  It  is  atloaattthe 
beginning  of  the  end  of  his  reig^  of  ter- 
ror. Neither  the  union  men  he  exploited, 
nor  the  employers  from  whom  he  extort-, 
ed  money  to  ransom  their  business,  will 
be  afraid  to  defy,  expose  or  testify 
against  him.  A  young  union  man  has 
already  dared  tell  the  writer  that  twenty- 
five  dollars  had  been  exacted  of  him  by 
"the  czar"  for  permission  to  learn  the 
steamfitters'  trade.  Contractors,  led  by 
the  representatives  of  a  great  railway, 
have  already  risked  Madden's  worst  by 
refusing  to  recognize  or  deal  with  him. 
By  the  fearless  execution  of  the  law  the 
court  has  shaken  off  a  vampire  from  the 
vitals  of  organized  labor  and  the  indus- 
tries of  Chicago. 

Thirteen  more  indictments  have  been 
returned  against  him.  The  state's  attor- 
ney threatens  to  try  them  all,  if  neces- 
sary, to  imprison  this  convicted  criminal 
who  is  still  at  large. 


INTERSTATE    COMPE- 
TITION 

IRENE  OSGOOD 

In  every  state  legislature  where  labor 
measures  are  under  consideration  one 
hears  in  committee  room,  assembly  hall 
and  senate  chamber:  "This  bill,  if  it  be- 
came a  law  would  drive  our  industry 
out  of  the  state.  We  could  not  compete 
with  manufacturers  in  other  states." 

The  threat  is  a  common  one.  Is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  merely  a  threat?  Do  industries 
move  out  of  one  state  into  another  one 
having  a  lower  standard?  Is  industry 
handicapped  where  labor  legislation  is 
advanced?  Does  a  different  standard 
show  Itself  in  other  ways  than  by  the 
v^thdrawal  of  an  industry?  Should  a 
practical  working  program  undertake  to 
aid  labor  legislation  in  those  states  al- 
ready advanced  and  eager  to  go  on  ?  Or 
should  it  concern  itself  with  the  more 
backward  states?  Is  it  possible  to  es- 
tablish uniform  standards  within  com- 
petitive industrial  areas?  We  find 
European  countries  forming  interna- 
tional treaties  and  establishing  uniform 
standards  of  legislation.     How  can  the 


United  States  meet  the  situation?  Such 
problems  are  to-day  facing  men  and 
women  interested  in  our  national  wel- 
fare. 

Professor  Commons  has  applied  the 
principle  of  uniformity  to  one  of  our 
foremost  problems: 

"Three  states.  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  have  decided  during  the 
present  legislative  sessions,  to  appoint 
commissions  for  the  purpose  of  draft- 
ing legislation  providing  for  working- 
men's  accident  insurance.  In  view  of 
the  novelty  and  uncertain  expense  of 
this  class  of  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  the  question  of  uniformity  be- 
comes of  greater  importance  than  here- 
tofore. At  the  same  time  the  opportun- 
ity for  practical  co-operation  in  working 
out  uniform  legislation  is  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been.  If  these  three  pioneer 
states  should  authorize  their  commis- 
sions to  act  together  in  conducting  their 
investigations  and  drafting  their  bills, 
they  would  start  a  movement  more  fund- 
amental for  the  future  of  American  law- 
making than  anything  else  that  could  be 
suggested." 

This  need  of  uniformity  has  beccnne 
so  vital  that  the  State  Labor  Bureau 
officials  and  state  factory  inspectors  at 
their  annual  convention  at  Rochester 
June  15-18  will  give  the  subject  special 
attention. 

Leading  students  of  American  law- 
making have  been  asked  to  give  us  some 
practical  suggestions.  Their  replies  on 
this  subject  deserve  thoughtful  attention. 
Prof.  Ernst  Freund  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  who  gives  the  first  pa- 
per, which  appears  in  this  number  of 
The  Survey,  will  be  recognized  as  the 
author  of  the  well-known  treatise,  The 
Police  Power.  In  later  issues  Charles 
McCarthy,  the  creator  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Department,  will  give  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience  in  labor  legisla- 
tion. Louis  Brandeis  will  sum  up  the 
entire  series.  The  effect  of  compe- 
tition between  states  having  differ- 
ent standards  of  labor  legislation, 
will  be  discussed  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley.  Another  paper  will  be  given 
by  Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam  of  Yale 
University,  the  president  of  the 
American   Section  of  the  International 
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Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  Pro- 
fessor Famam  has  made  a  prolonged 
aind  exhaustive  study  of  social  legisla- 
tion in  Europe  and  America.  His  re- 
searches give  him  a  unique  position  of 
authority  in  this  discussion.  Expressions 
of  opinion  from  others  on  this  subject 
will  be  welcomed. 

SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
AMBULANCE    CONTROL 

NATHAN  BUUR 

The  bill  amending  the  Greater  New 
York  Charter  in  relation  to  the  ambu- 
lance service,  approved  May  19  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  of  control  to  consist  of 
the  police  commissioner,  the  charities 
commissioner,  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hos- 
pitals, and  two  citizens  to  be  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  This  board  is  to  have  con- 
trol of  the  entire  ambulance  service,  with 
power  to  district  the  city  and  establish 
emergency  stations. 

It  marks  a  new  departure,  in.  respect  of 
an  important  public  function,  and  is  in- 
spired by  a  new  point  of  view.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  it  has  been  left  largely 
to  the  initiative  of  private  hospitals  to 
provide  means  for  conveying  victims  of 
accident  or  sudden  illness  to  a  hospital. 
The  management  of  the  individual  hos- 
pital, moved  by  the  highest  philanthropic 
sentiments,  has  aimed  at  the  greatest 
eftciency  of  its  ambulance  service,  with  a . 
view  of  extending  the  scope  and  opera- 
tion of  the  hospital's  activities  to  the  ut- 
most public  good.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  hospitals,  the  service^  has 
been  prompt,  efficient  and  meritorious. 
The  criticisms  directed  against  it  find 
their  justification  not  in  individual  short- 
comings, but  in  the  absence  of  central- 
ized direction,  to  which  are  due  the  many 
defects  which  every  administrative  officer 
knows  must  necessarily  spring  from  that 
vital  flaw. 

But  there  is  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view,  t.  e,,  that  of  one  who  asks  how 
the  best  service  can  be  rendered  to  those 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  as  a  whole,  who 
happen  to  become   victims    of   accident. 


From  that  standpoint  it  becomes  a  muni- 
cipal question  and  the  solving  of  it  a 
public  function.  To  the  credit  of  the 
hospitals  be  it  said  that  they  recognized 
the  new  and  broader  aspect  and  joined 
promptly  in  admitting  the  insufficiency  of 
the  service  due  to  lack  of  centralization, 
co-ordination  and  comprehensiveness  of 
plan. 

Heretofore  ambulances  have  been  oper- 
ated by  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  voluntarily  by 
a  number  of  private  hospitals.  The  Po- 
lice Department  has,  of  its  own  motion, 
undertaken  to  district  the  city  and  assign 
districts  to  the  hospitals.  It  has  accept- 
ed all  ambulance  calls  which  come  to 
headquarters  over  the  telephone,  and 
transmitted  them  to  the  appropriate  in- 
stitution. Most  ambulance  calls  have 
reached  the  hospitals  in  this  way.  At 
the  same  time  the  department  always  di- 
rects the  precinct  station  house  nearest 
to  the  point  of  call  to  send  a  patrolman  to 
the  spot  to  make  arrests,  if  necessary,  and 
to  give  any  assistance  in  his  power.  The 
usefulness  of  the  Police  Department  in 
these  respects  has  caused  the  hospitals  to 
look  up  to  it  as  a  sort  of  guiding  hand; 
but  beyond  that  there  is  no  authority 
by  force  of  law,  no  system  and  no  central- 
ized control  or  direction. 

The  experienced  social  worker  will 
readily  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
new  departure.  Wliile  it.  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  new  board  will  avail 
itself  of  all  existing  facilities  and  that 
the  service  rendered  by  the  private  hos- 
pitals will  be  gratefully  acknowledged 
and  continued,  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  it  will  be  increased,  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended, as  necessity  and  opportunity  of- 
fer, and  that  two  new  elements  will  be 
introduced: 

First,  districts  not  now  served  with 
sufficient  promptness  and  consequent  safe- 
ty, to  the  patient,  will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected by  the  addition  of  an  ambulance 
service  to  some  hospital  within  their  con- 
fines or  by  the  establishment  of  emergen- 
cy stations. 

Second,  through  universal  co-operation, 
necessarily  entailed  by  central  control, 
failure,  tardiness  and  uncertainty  of  ser- 
vice due  to  absence,  .breakdown. or  pre- 
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occupation  of  the  apparatus  of  any  hos- 
pital, will  practically  be  eliminated.  The 
most  ordinary  system  of  immediate  and 
constant  report  to  headquarters  will  ren- 
der possible  replacement  and  substitution 
of  apparatus,  precisely  as  is  the  ordinary 
practice  of  every  Fire  Department. 

If  my  inference  be  correct  that  this  new 
viewpoint  will  result  in  a  great  improve- 
ment in  our  ambulance  service  with  com- 
paratively little  added  expense  and  trou- 
ble, it  may  perhaps  be  asked  whether  sim- 
ilar improvement  may  not  be  effected  in 
the  service  of  many  private  institutions 
in  other  fields  of  philanthropy,  by  regard- 
ing their  work  in  an  equivalently  new  as- 
pect. 

Indeed,  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  see  in  this  development  a 
hint  in  the  direction  of  a  better  method 
of  collecting  funds  for  philanthropic  pur- 
poses, a  subject  to  which  public  atten- 
tion has  been  called  recently  by  the  arti- 
cles of  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  World's  Work, 
and  by  William  H.  Allen's  valuable  com- 
ment thereon  in  The  Survey  of  May  15. 

It  is  noticeable  that  while  in  almost 
every  other  field  of  human  endeavor,  con- 
centration, organization,  centralization 
and  co-ordination  of  functions  have  been 
the  keynote  of  progress,  the  charitable  ac- 
tivities of  the  community  have  remained 
largely  individualistic  and  disunited. 
This  is  due  in  large  part,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that  our  charitable  work  has  been 
the  outcome  Of  private  impulse.  *  It  has 
been  recognized  as  a  public  function, 
only  in  comparatively  recent  years;  and 
even  now,  public  activity  is  limited  to 
certain  branches  of  the  work,  and  often 
merely  to  parts  of  those  branches.  The 
state,  county  or  city  is  frequently  en- 
gaged in  conducting  movements  or  insti- 
tutions which  have  their  precise  parallel 
in  organizations  managed  by  private 
persons,  and  supported  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  by  funds  drawn  from  private 
sources.  The  result  is  necessarily  a  di- 
vision of  effort  with  a  consequent  weak- 
ening of  result  and  a  dispersion  of  public 
attention  and  interest.  Indeed  the  very 
terminology  or  nomenclature  of  philan- 
thropy is  so  unsettled  that  the  name  of 
an  institution  often  contains  little  indi- 
cation of  its  real  purpose.     For  exam- 


ple, institutions  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  delinquents  are  known  as 
"protectories",  "children's  villages", 
"schools",  "republics",  "refuges",  etc. 
Orphan  asylums  appear  not  only  under 
that  name,  but  as  "'guardian  societies", 
"sheltering  homes",  and  what  not.  Set- 
tlements are  designated  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent terms  that  it  would  be  a  task  mere- 
ly to  collate  them. 

It  needs  scarcely  the  statement  to  dem- 
onstrate that  so  chaotic  a  condition  of  the 
work  and  its  designation  must  result  in 
a  weakening  of  public  interest  and  conse- 
quent failure  to  receive  the  maximum 
assistance  which  private  impulse  may  lead 
the  individual  to  contribute.  When  a 
man  feels  like  giving  to  the  poor,  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  recipient  should  occur  to 
his  mind  as  promptly  as  the  conception  of 
the  intent.  The  need  of  prolonged 
thought  leads  to  hesitation,  hesitation  to 
doubt,  and  doubt  generally  to  inaction. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency, 
also,  we  have  the  parallel  to  the  situation 
in  respect  of  the  ambulance  service.  To- 
day the  various  private  institutions  are 
managed  by  directors  whose  motives  and 
abilities  are  of  the  highest,  while  the  ser- 
vice rendered  is  generally  beyond  criti- 
cism. But  there  is  a  failure  to  do' the 
greatest  possible  good  with  the  means  at 
hand,  because  each  institution,  to  a  large 
extent,  is  managed  from  within  itself  and 
with  an  eye  largely  to  its  own  develop- 
ment and  perfection.  Private  hospitals 
are  not  regarded  as  mere  links  in  the 
chain  of  the  public  care  of  the  sick  poor ; 
orphan  asylums  not  as  individual  co-or- 
dinate features  in  a  general  movement 
for  the  care  of  dependent  children;  nor 
protectories  as  only  branches  either  of 
the  correctional  or,  to  take  the  more  ad- 
vanced view,  of  the  educational  system, 
of  the  state.  Regarded,  however,  in  that 
aspect,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that 
their  co-operation  should  be  of  the  clos- 
est, and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  them, 
one  to  be  adopted  only  after  collective  • 
deliberation. 

Recognizing  to  the  full  the  great  merit 
of  the  work  of  the  private  institutions  ir 
our  system  of  caring  for  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunatci  and  deeply  appreciative,  as  I 
am,  of  the  high  motives  which  inspire 
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their  managers  and  supporters,  I  can  but 
believe  that  their  efficiency  would  be  enor- 
mously enhanced  by  closer  co-operation 
and  a  centralized  policy,  while  the  means 
at  their  disposal  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased through  united  appeal  and  col- 
lection* 


TWO  RECENT  BOOKS  ON 

SOCIALISM 

Reviewed  by  V.  B.  GUTHRIE 

Socialism,  Its  Growth  and  Outcome,^ 
by  William  Morris  and  E.  Belfort  Bax, 
two  exponents  of  its  theories,  covers  the 
history  of  socialism  in  its  relation  to  so- 
cial history.  It  traces  the  development 
of  society  in  ancient,  mediaeval  and  mod- 
em times.  The  historical  viewpoint  is  a 
good  one  though  the  reader  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  socialistic  historians 
have  generally  an  ulterior  purpose.  In 
this  case  it  might  be  remarked  that  either 
closer  relationship  between  socialism  and 
earlier  conditions  should  be-pointed  out 
or  the  line  of  demarcation  be  more  clear- 
ly traced.  One  finds  him  elf  frequently 
reading  social  history  divorced  from  so- 
cialism. The  little  volume  presents  a 
brief  though  comprehensive  view  of  so- 
cial evolution  and  merits  a  reading  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  that  histor- 
ical school  begun  by  Karl  Marx,  which 
no  doubt  widely  influenced  economic 
thought  on  the  one  hand  and  historical 
writing  on  the  other. 

The  growth  and  seriousness  of  the  so- 
cialist movement  in  America  may  per- 
haps be  measured  by  the  increasing  lit- 
erature appearing  on  its  different  phases. 
At  an  earlier  period  though  many  books 
on  socialiism  had  circulation  in  Europe,  we 
received  but  meager  accounts  of  it.  Karl 
Marx  corresponded  for  a  time  for  New 
York  papers  and  gave  the  reading  public 
some  knowledge  of  his  own  and  kindred 
doctrines.  Mr.  Brisbane,  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  brilliant  scholars,  also  sent  com- 
munications from  Europe  until  the  con- 

^SoclaliBin.  Its  Growth  and  Outcome,  by  William 
Morris  and  B.  Belfort  Bai.  Chicago,  1009, 
Charles  Kerr  and  Company.  Pp.  2-*4.  Price  60 
cents.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  publisher's 
price  through  Thb  Bubvbt. 


servative  papers  would  no  longer  receive 
his  articles.  He  then  published  an  in- 
structive book  analyzing  the  system  of 
Fourier  for  the  American  public.  It  was 
probably  the  earliest  serious  discussion  of 
the  subject.  Lately  several  works  have 
appeared  from  such  men  as  Noyes,  Spar- 
go,  Hunter,  Lewis,  and  a  particularly  in- 
teresting contribution  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Hillquit,  Socialism  in  Theory  and 
Practice,*  the  volume  here  rcrviewed.  It 
io  rather  more  pretentious  than  his  ear- 
lier work  which  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  history  of  socialism  in  America.  The 
new  book  covers  subjects  ranging  from 
socialism  and  law-society,  ethics  and  pol- 
itics to  a  very  superficial  survey  of  early 
Utopian  literature.  Equal  space  is  de- 
voted to  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  so- 
cialism. Under  the  practical  discussion 
there  is  a  survey  of  reforms  in  England 
opening  with  the  reform  act  of  1802  and 
continuing  down  to  the  present.  To  the 
casual  reader  it  may  seem  a  little  strange 
that  these  reforms  are  described  under 
the  caption  Socialism  and  Reform 
when  the  earlier  ones  were  fathered  by 
anybody  except  socialists,  and  when  those 
of  later  date  owed  their  passage  by  Par- 
liament to  the  strife  between  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties  with  which  so- 
cialism had  nothing  to  do.  Indeed  it  is 
much  nearer  the  truth  that  the  short- 
hour  philosophy  of  the  fifties  was  sug- 
gested by  these  actual  reforms  than  that 
the  socialists  suggested  them.  The  au- 
thor does,  however,  call  attenti(Mi  to  the 
fact  that  the  labor  and  socialist  move- 
ments are  distinct,  and  that  in  some  coun- 
tries socialism  has  preceded,  in  oAers 
followed  labor  movements;  It  might  be 
pertinent  to  add  that  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion grows  more  marked.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  of  sociali^n  to  sys- 
tems of  law,  ethics,  politics,  etc.,  is  very 
interesting.  Of  course  the  reader  feels 
some  distrust  of  a  writer  who  speaks  dog- 
matically upon  subjects  of  such  wide 
range  and  difficulty.  The  ideas  are,  how- 
ever, refreshing  and  stimulating  and  the 
book  will  unquestionably  find  many  in- 
terested readers.  • 

'Socialism  In   Theory   and   Practice,  by   Morris 
Hillquit.      The    MacmlUan   Company,   New   Tork,  ^ 
1909.    Pp.861.    Price  $1.60.    This  book  may  b«  obtain- 
ed at  pobilBher's  price  through  Thb  Suryet. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NEGRO 

W.  E.  BURGHARDT  DU  BOIS 

atijInta  university 


There  must  have  been  those  who  look- 
ed upon  the  recent  Negro  conference  in 
New  York  with  b6th  lapprehcnsion  and 
distrust.  Many  true  and  tried  friends  of 
the  Negro  were  not  there  and  at  the 
same  time  the  call  was  signed  by  men 
whose  sanity  and  devotion  to  great  hu- 
man ideals  was  unquestioned.  The  con- 
ference was  in  fact  a  visible  bursting  into 
action  of  long  gathering  thought  and 
brooding.  Here  is  a  nation  faced  with 
a  group  of  tremendous  social  problems. 
What  shall  be  done  about  them?  The 
answer  long  forced  on  the  American 
world  has  been :  Let  them  alone ;  do  not 
agitate,  do  not  let  loose  dangerous  forces 
and  passions.  So  the  laissez-faire, 
laissez-passer  policy  has  been  a  growing 
insistent  line  of  procedure  until  men  who 
were  willing  to  think  and  talk  and  know 
on  nearly  every  racial  question  became 
suddenly  dumb  on  the  Negro  problem, 
and  foreigners  viewed  witfi  increasing 
amazement  a  people  willing  to  grapple 
with  and  study  all  their  ailments  save 
the  most  fatal. 

When  the  call  therefore  went  out  on 
Lincoln's  birthday  to  summon  to  council 
all  those  who  felt  that  the  great  moral 
and  social  questions  affecting  the  Ne- 
gro American  must  be  faced  fairly  and 
honestly,  carefully  discussed  and  a 
method  of  solution  sought,  there  were 
many  good  men  who  refused  to  respond 
and  the  burden  of  their  objection  was: 
The  situation  is  grave-^ven  desperate, 
but  don't  agitate.  They  had  before  them 
the  vision  of  wild-eyed  irresponsible  peo- 
ple, black  and  white,  who  without  realiz- 
ing the  seriousness  and  delicacy  of  this 
racial  muddle  wanted  to  talk  things  right 
in  a  few  long  speeches  and  resolutions. 

They  refused  to  sanction  such  a  move- 
ment. Others  however  said  that  free 
speech  and  sincere  agitation  have  been  the 
path  whereby  the  modern  world  has  ever 
sought  salvation.  And  while  they  are 
no  guarantee  of  successful  search  they 


are  certainly  worth  trying,  especially 
since  they  cannot  in  the  long  run  be 
stopped.  You  may  discredit  certain  earn- 
est classes  of  Negroes  by  calling  them 
radicals  consumed  by  petty  jealousy,  but 
this  does  not  wholly  answer  their  argu- 
ments nor  prove  the  unrighteousness  of 
their  cause. 

When  therefore  some  two  or  three 
hundred  persons  of  all  shades  assem- 
bled in  the  United  Charities  Building, 
New  York,  on  May  31,  there  must  have 
been  many  there  who  looked  into  each 
other's  faces  with  apprehension ;  who  felt 
they  were  unleashing  great  and  untrained 
forces,  depths  of  bitterness  and  passion- 
ate feeling  which  might  defeat  the  ends 
of  human  betterment. 

Yet  the  conference  did  not  look  dan- 
gerous. The  white  folk  there  were  well 
known  and  earnest  people  like  Florence 
Kelley,  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  William  Hayes  Ward, 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  Lillian  D. 
Wald,  John  E.  Milholland,  and  Ralph 
Stephen  S.  Wise.  But  the  curiosity 
of  spectators  was  toward  the  darker 
and  less  known  portion  of  the  audience. 
What  did  they  represent  and  want?  How 
far  were  they  earnest  and  unselfish  men 
and  women  and  how  far  did  they  possess 
the  poise  and  balance  necessary  for  a 
great  forward  movement  of  practical  and 
efficient  betterment?  There  were  here 
conspicuous  absences — Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, for  instance;  while  among  those 
present  were  J.  M.  Waldron,  Bishop 
Alexander  Walters,  Monroe  Trotter,  J. 
M.  Barber,  W.  L,  Bulkley,  Ida  Wells 
Bamett,  W.  A.  Emilau,  R.  L.  Wright, 
Jr.,  and  L.  M.  Hershaw — all  persons 
who  mean  much  within  the  veil,  but  are 
less  known  without. 

The  conference  began  with  emphasiz- 
ing the  very  points  around  which  the 
real  race  argument  centers  to-day,  viz., 
from  the  standpoint  of  modern  science, 
are  Negroes  men?    The  answers  of  Pro- 
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fessor  Wilder  of  Cornell  and  Professor 
Farrand  of  Columbia,  stated  with  all 
care  and  caution,  Itit  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  listeners  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment by  which  Negroes  have  been  pro- 
nounced absolutely  and  inevitably  infer- 
ior to  whites  is  utterly  without  scientific 
basis.  "Blood  will  tell"  said  Professor 
Farrand,  "but  we  do  not  know  just  what 
it  tells,  nor  which  blood  it  is,  that 
speaks."  Turning  from  this,  the  confer- 
ence took  up  political  and  industrial 
rights  and  organization.  It  was  argued 
earnestly  that  industrial  survival  was 
impossible  with  political  disfranchise- 
ment— that  a  body  of  workingmen  could 
not  progress  "half-slave  and  half- free"; 
and  the  strike  in  Georgia  was  cited  to 
prove  this.  Ida  Wells  Barnett  who  began 
a  brave  crusade  against  lynching  ten 
years  ago,  spoke  of  the  3,284  men  mur- 
dered by  mobs  in  this  country  in  twenty- 
five  years  and  a  former  attorney  general 
of  Massachusetts  insisted  on  the  wisdom 
and  statesmanship  of  the  war  amend- 
ments. 

Both  in  the  conference  and  before  the 
1,500  listeners  in  Cooper  Union,  the 
white  South  was  heard  by  two  striking 
representatives — one,  slight,  angular  and 
bitter,  talking  for  the  "poor  white  trash" 
and  asserting  that  the  enslavement  and 
disfranchisement  of  the  white  working- 
man  was  already  following  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  black.  The  other  representa- 
tive, Prof.  John  Spencer  Bassett,  a  man 
of  culture  with  the  quiet  academic  air, 
reminded  the  South  that  in  its  process  of 
development  it  was  submerging  the  ex- 
ceptional Negro  and  retrograding  from 
the  ideals  of  its  English  ancestry  and 
even  of  its  American  practice  before  the 
war. 

There  were  many  other  speeches  and 
talks — the  strong  straightforward  con- 
fession of  the  old  South  by  Judge  Staf- 
ford of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
fiery  jeremiad  of  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
the  earnestness  of  Bulkley  and  Walters 
and  Milholland. 

All  this  the  waiting  listeners  heard 
with  interest  and  sympathy.  These  men 
were  earnest,  they  had  heart-breaking 
grievances  and  they  felt  them.  The  pol- 
icy   of    laissez-faire    was    not    bringing 


moral,  social,  or  even  (as  had  been 
positively-  promised)  industrial  peace. 
But  what  was  going  to  be  done  about  it? 
How  far  could  this  conference  find  a 
practical  path  amid  intense  feeling,  di- 
vergent views,  bitter  radicalism,  impracti- 
cal dreaming? 

Thus  the  night  session  of  Tuesday  was 
of  great  interest  and  burning  earnestness. 
The  scientific  calm,  the  repression  and 
waiting  were  cast  aside.  The  black  mass 
moved  forward  and  stretched  out  their 
own  hands  to  take  charge.  It  was  their 
problem.  They  must  name  the  condition. 
Three  great  thoughts  were  manifest:  In- 
tense hatred  of  further  compromise  and 
quibbling  in  stating  this  problem  to  the 
public;  wavering  uncertainty  as  to  just 
what  practical  steps  were  best,  a;nd  last 
but  not  least  suspicion  of  the  white  hands 
stretched  out  in  brotherhood  to  help.  The 
first  question  was  settled  by  straightfor- 
ward resolutions: 

We  denounce  the  ever  growing  oppression 
of  our  10,000,000  colored  fellow  citizens  as 
the  greatest  menace  that  threatens  the  coun- 
try. Often  plundered  of  their  Just  share 
of  the  public  funds,  robbed  of  nearly  all 
part  in  the  government,  some  murdered  with 
impunity  and  all  treated  with  open  contempt 
by  officials,  they  are  held  In  some  states  in 
practical  slavery  to  the  white  community. 
The  systematic  persecution  of  law  abiding 
citizens  and  their  disfranchisement  on  a^ 
count  of  their  race  alone  is  a  crime  that  will 
ultimately  drag  down  to  an  infamous  end 
any  nation  that  allows  it  to  be  practiced, 
and  it  bears  most  heavily  on  those  poor 
white  farmers  and  laborers  whose  economic 
position  is  most  similar  to  that  of  the  per- 
secuted race. 

To  this  was  added  an  unequivocal  de- 
mand : 

As  first  and  immediate  steps  toward  rem- 
edying these  national  wrongs,  so  full  of 
peril  for  the  whites  as  well  as  the  blacks 
of  all  sections,  we  demand  of  Congress  and 
the  executive: 

(1)  That  the  constitution  be  strictly  en- 
forced and  the  civil  rights  guaranteed  under 
the  fourteenth  amendment  be  secured  impa^ 
tially  to  all. 

(2)  That  there  be  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  and  in  all  the  states,  and 
that  public  school  expenditure  be  the  same 
for  the  Negro  and  white  child. 

(3)  That  in  accordance  with  the  fifteenth 
amendment  the  right  of  the  Negro  to  the 
ballot  on  the  same  terms  as  other  citizens 
be  recognized  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
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With  these  resolutions  all  seemed  sat- 
isfied but  the  further  question  of  prac- 
tical, work  brought  out  the  diversity  of 
radical,  disagreeing  elements  seeking 
unity  but  undecided  and  unsettled  among 
themselves.  The  debate  was  warm  and 
even  passionate;  the  main  points  were 
often  lost  in  clouds  of  words ;  impatience 
and  anger  appeared  and  out  of  all 
cropped  suspicion.  A  woman  leapt  to 
her  feet  and  cried  in  passionate,  almost 
tearful  earnestness — an  earnestness  bom 
of  bitter  experience — "They  are  betray- 
ing us  again — ^these  white  friends  of 
ours." 

But  through  all  this  the  mass  of  the 
conference  kept  calm  and  goodnatured. 
They  were  not  certain  of  everything  but 
they  had  faith  and  they  quietly  voted 
through  the  plan  of  organization  which 


the  grandson  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
had  ably  outlined;  a  committee  of  forty 
on  permanent  organization  and  eventual- 
ly a  great  central  committee  on  the  Ne- 
gro problem,  endowed,  divided  into  care- 
fully arranged  and  efficient  departments 
of  legal  advice,  social  investigation,  pub- 
licity, political  propaganda  and  educa- 
tion. 

So  the  conference  adjourned.  Its  net 
result  was  the  vision  of  future  co-opera- 
tion, not  simply  as  in  the  past,  between 
giver  and  beggar — the  older  ideal  of 
charity — but  a  new  alliance  between  ex- 
perienced social  workers  and  reformers 
in  touch  on  the  one  hand  with  scientific 
philanthropy  and  on  the  other  with  the 
great  struggling  mass  of  laborers  of  all 
kinds,  whose  condition  and  needs  know 
no  color  line. 


CAN  THE  STATES  CO-OPERATE  FOR 

LABOR  LEGISLATION?^ 

ERNST  FREUND 

CHICAGO    UNIVERSITY,    AUTHOR   OF    THE  POLICE  POWER,  PRESIDENT  OF   ILLINOIS   BRANCH  OF 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


Among  the  important  federal  states  of 
the  world,  the  United  States  is  conspicu- 
ous for  its  almost  total  lack  of  power 
to  enact  social  legislation.  The  word 
"social  legislation"  and  the  things  that  it 
stands  for  were  equally  unfamiliar  at 
the  time  when  the  federal  constitution 
was  formed,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
in  the  distribution  of  powers  the  subject 
should  have  been  ignored. 

The  British-North  America  act  and  the 
constitution  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, both  of  1867,  likewise  ante- 
date the  era  of  modem  labor  legislation. 
In  Canada,  however,  the  dominion  was 
given  residuary  legislative  powers,  and 
Germany,  in  assigning  to  the  federal 
government,  although  with  very  differ- 
ent purposes  in  view,  the  subjects  of 
trade  and  insurance,  found  herself  free, 
when  labor  interests  began  to  insist  upon 
effective  recognition,  to  meet  some  of 
their  most  important  problems  by  im- 
perial legislation.     Switzerland  in   1874 

>  For  editorial  reference  see  page  403. 


expressly  mentioned  as  federal  subjects 
hours  of  labor  and  the  care  of  health  in 
factories,  and  in  1890  a  constitutional 
amendment  added  accident  and  sick  in- 
surance. Australia  in  1900  at  once  gave 
to  the  federated  commonwealth  jurisdic- 
tion regarding  invalid  and  old  age  pen- 
sions, state  insurance,  and  industrial  con- 
ciliation, and  by  a  wise  pfovision  allowed 
any  two  or  more  of  the  states  to  refer  to 
the  federal  parliament  any  matters  to  be 
regulated  for  the  referring  states  jointly. 
In  Europe  even  national  legislation 
has  been  thought  inadequate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  labor  interests.  The  Berne 
Convention  of  1906  is  the  first  attempt  to 
meet  the  industrial  rivalry  between  dif- 
ferent countries  by  international  agree- 
ment. Limited  at  present  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  night  work  for  women  in  indus- 
trial employments,  and  of  the  use  of 
white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches,  this  step  in  international  labor 
legislation  opens  up  a  wide  area  of  fu- 
ture possibilities. 
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The  international  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem is  not  at  present  urgent  in  this  coun- 
try. For  some  time  to  come  all  effort 
for  wider  control  will  be  directed  toward 
breaking  down  state  lines,  and  even  this 
limited  aspiration  is  not  unopposed. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  even 
at  the  present  day,  if  we  had  to  remake 
our  constitution,  we  should  follow  the 
example  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
The  sentiment  that  for  the  management 
of  internal  police  there  should  be  a 
smaller  unit  than  the  nation  is  still  strong, 
and  in  view  of  our  enormous  territory 
with  its  diversified  interests,  intelligible. 

However,  if  we  had  a  perfectly  free 
hand  in  selecting  these  smaller  units,  it 
is  reasonably  certain  that  we  should  not 
bound  them  by  the  arbitrary  and  me- 
chanical lines  of  our  forty-six  states. 
There  may  be  deep-seated  economic  dif- 
ferences between  Massachusetts  and 
South  Carolina,  or  between  Wisconsin 
and  Louisiana,  but  certainly  not  between 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  or  be- 
tween Ohio  and  Indiana. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  United 
States  shows  the  existence  of  sections 
which  naturally  belong  together.  New 
England,  the  Piedmont  region,  the  Gulf 
states,  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  etc.  The  economic  unity  of  neigh- 
boring states  is  naturally  intensified  on 
the  border  districts,  in  which  the  enforce- 
ment of  separate  laws  with  varying  de- 
grees of  stringency  presents  distinct  and 
difficult  problems.^ 

Is  there  any  way,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, of  meeting  sectional  with  legislative 
solidarity? 

I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Root  who  some 
time  ago  called  attention  to  the  dormant 
possibilities  of  the  clause  of  the  federal 
constitution  which  forbids  states  to  en- 
ter into  compacts  or  agreements  with 
other  states  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, and  thereby  impliedly  sanctions 
agreements  between  the  states  subject  to 
such  consent 

Suppose  a  number  of  states  should 
want  to  join  in  an  agreement  similar  to 
the  one  concluded  by  the  signatories  of 

1  See  W.  E.  MlUer  The  Child  Labor  SitnAtlon  In 
Ohio  and  Border  Btateik,  89  Annals  American  Acad- 
emy, p.  71. 


the  Berne  Convention.  If  they  followed 
the  European  method,  they  would  (with 
the  approval  of  Congress)  become 
parties  to  a  convention,  to  be  carried  out 
by  separate  state  legislaticxi.  Such  a 
convention  would  require  the  prelimi- 
nary authorization  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  concerned — a  condition  by 
which  the  European  states  are  not  ham- 
pered ;  but  could  a  subsequent  legislature 
be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the  conven- 
tion ?  There  would  be  no  way  of  either 
judicially  or  politically  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  the  agreement  to  legislate, 
and  if  a  state  should  contend  that  under 
its  constitution  the  legislature  authoriz- 
ing the  convention  had  no  power  to  bind 
its  successor,  that  would  end  the  matter. 
This  particular  difficulty  would  be  avoid- 
ed by  a  form  of  joint  action  whereby 
each  state  would  make  the  taking  effect 
and  continuance  of  its  laws  dependent 
upon  like  legislation  by  the  other  or 
others ;  but  the  process  would  be  equally 
novel  and  unprecedented. 

For  the  present  any  plan  of  state  co- 
operation must  be  dismissed  as  imprac- 
ticable which  would  fetter  the  freedom 
of  state  legislative  action  in  a  very  direct 
and  outspoken  manner. 

Therefore  the  most  promising  field  for 
co-operation  through  formal  agreement 
must  be  found  in  directions  where  the 
resulting  action  would  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance voluntary  or  non-compulsory. 
The  creation  of  joint  bureaus  and  com- 
missions Suggests  itsel£  as  the  most  likely 
and  the  most  fruitful  form  of  such  ac- 
tion. All  legislation  tends  to  become 
more  and  more  technical  and  scientific. 
Much  of  the  regulation  of  labor  reduces 
itself  to  questions  of  classification,  of  de- 
vices, of  standards,  of  statistical  facts, 
of  dangers,  risks,  and  tendencies  capable 
of  more  or  less  accurate  measurement. 
Why  should  not  the  elaboration  of  such 
matters  be  committed  to  boards  of  ex- 
perts maintained  by  a  number  of  states 
in  common,  thus  securing  a  higher  grade 
of  service  and  authority  at  reduced  ex- 
pense? The  data  thus  worked  out  and 
laid  down  from  time  to  time  would  then 
furnish  standards  to  which  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  several  states  might  advan- 
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tageously  refer  with  resulting  uni- 
formity. We  have  a  precedent  for  this, 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
federal  safety  appliance  act  of  1893 
which  leaves  the  designation  of  the 
standard  height  of  drawbars  for  freight 
cars  to  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion. It  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  to 
what  extent  a  similar  system  might  be 
utilized  to  determine  questions  connected 
with  indemnity,  insurance,  etc. 

The  problem  of  wise  and  efficient  leg- 
islation could  also  be  much  simplified, 
if  the  more  technical  features  common 
to  ^11  labor  laws,  relating  to  proper 
methods  of  enforcement,  to  prevention 
of  evasion,  to  incidence  of  duties,  to 
means  of  control  and  publicity,  and  to 
continually  recurring  questions  of  con- 
struction, could  be  separated,  consolidat- 
ed, and  made  uniform  for  the  different 
states.  It  has  been  possible  to  adminis- 
ter the  most  diverse  tariff  policies  under 
unchanging  customs  administrative  laws  ^ 
why  is  the  same  thing  not  possible  for 
labor  legislation?  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  of  Uniform 
State  Laws  would  here  find  a  new  and 
promising  field  of  activity  for  its  useful 
labors. 

For  a  considerable  time  tg  cjme  we 
cannot  hope  for  uniformity  of  labor  leg- 
islation policies  on  a  national  scale.  A 
recognition  of  this  fact  should  not  be  un- 


favorable to  the  exertion  of  prpper  ef- 
forts to  secure  uniformity  of  policy  for 
sections  or  groups  of  states  with  similar 
industrial  conditions  and  a  similar  state 
of  public  opinion.  It  is  possible  that 
we  have  offset  excessive  separatism  in 
legislation  by  excessive  nationalism  in 
the  work  of  agitation  and  initiation. 

There  are  other  ways  besides  formal 
compacts  or  reciprocal  legislation  in 
which  neighboring  states  can  combine  to 
secure  uniformity  of  regulation.  Confer- 
ences of  governors  have,  in  recent  years, 
been  called  repeatedly,  so  in  the  New 
England  states.  The  conspicuous  char- 
acter of  such  a  gathering  would  make 
peculiarly  appropriate  the  inauguration 
of  common  policies.  Many  of  the  tenta- 
tive solutions  offered  for  labor  problems 
are  untried  in  this  country,  and  viewed 
with  suspicion  or  alarm.  A  great  sub- 
ject like  industrial  insurance  must  be 
brought  and  kept  before  the  public  mind 
for  years  until  public  opinion  is  educated 
up  to  it.  The  momentum  that  would  be 
given  to  the  agitation  of  this  matter 
through  a  governors'  conference  would 
be  a  factor  not  to  be  underestimated. 
But  whatever  form  might  be  chosen  and 
whatever  phase  of  labor  legislation  might 
be  concerned,  two  or  three  states  acting 
in  concert  might  be  expected  to  reach 
results  more  wisely  and  efficiently  than 
one. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


Klngsley  House,  Pittsburgh,  has  Just 
brought  out  a  two-fold  justification  of  faith 
and  works  In  a  small  brochure  entitled  The 
Meaning  of  the  Social  Settlement  Move- 
ment: two-fold  in  that  It  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  a  decade  and  a  half  of  work,  and  is 
issued  from  the  printing  shop  of  the  house. 

The  book  is  equally  divided  between  phi- 
losophy and  history  with  the  purpose  "to 
give  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  settle- 
ment movement  in  general,  and  of  Kingsley 
House,  in  particular."  The  first  chapter 
treats  sympathetically  of  the  rise  of  the 
settlement  movement  in  England  and  its 
transfer  to  the  United  States,  together  with 
a  short  exposition  of  settlement  philosophy. 
It  effectively  voices  the  protest  of  a 
majority  of  settlement  workers  against  the 
indiscriminate  application  of  the  term  "set- 
tlement" and  "settlement  worker"  to  insfi- 
tutions  and  persons  who  not  only  do  not  em- 


body the  settlement  spirit  or  ideal,  but  are 
sometimes  in  effective  antagonism  to  both. 
The  chapter  on  the  Religious  Significance 
of  the  Settlement  Movement  is  doubly  in- 
teresting and  significant,  coming  from  a 
churchman  and  a  house  so  closely  identified 
in  its  origin  with  a  church;  While  giving 
the  church  full  credit  for  its  share  in  the 
development  of  the  movement,  Mr.  Matthews 
feels  keenly  the  failure  of  organized  Chris- 
tianity to  express  the  gospel  of  which  it  is 
in  possession.  The  s.ettlement  worker  thinks 
of  religion  "not  as  something  apart  from 
everyday  life — but  as  an  attempt  to  carry 
the  spirit  of  truth,  hope  and  love  into  all 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man,  unless  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
social  service,  is  an  empty  abstraction."  And 
to  one  who  later  reads  the  record  of  work 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  best  Justiflca- 
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tlon  of  the  writer's  condemnation  of  so 
much  Christianity  is  in  the  activity  of  the 
house  itself. 

What  is  coming  to  be  felt  as  the  current 
settlement  attitude  toward  "charity"  is  set 
forth  in  the  third  chapter.  Mr.  Matthews 
disclaims  the  settlement  a  "charity/'  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  that  term.  It  occupies  the 
same  sphere  as  a  library  or  an  art  museum 
or  any  other  agency  for  the  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  the  community.  It  occasion- 
ally provides  help  to  such  of  its  members  as 
may  fall  into  pressing  need.  In  such  case 
it  refuses  the  services  of  a  professional  vis- 
itor for  the  same  reason  that  it  would  refuse 
such  service  for  a  friend.  With  its  neighbors 
"there  is  no  need  of  inquiry  or  investiga- 
tion; no  need  of  a  professional  visitor  to  de- 
termine as  to  whether  the  family  shall  be 
classified  as  'worthy'  or  'unworthy.'  With 
no  suggestion  of  charity,  but  by  the  right 
won  through  an  established  companionship 
and  friendship  with  such  a  family,  the 
guiding  and  helpful  hand  of  the  settlement 
may  be  extended  to  lighten  the  load  and  to 
make  sure  a  return  to  the  former  and  nor- 
mal condition."  Relief,  moreover,  will  be 
confined  to  such  cases,  for  the  settlement 
cannot  attempt  to  minister  to  that  portion 
of  the  community  which  continually  oscil- 
lates between  dependence  and  self-support. 
This  class  demands  the  study  and  treatm^it 
available  through  agencies  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  such  work. 

The  second  portion  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  work  of  the  house;  and  this  portion  is 
made  unusually  significant  by  a  summary  of 
the  work  of  a  decade  and  a  half.  B^Qunded 
in  1893  by  Dean  Hodges  as  the  result  of  a 
sermon  preached  before  Calvary  Church, 
the  house  has  occupied  a  continuously  in- 
creasing and  valuable  place  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  began  its  career  at  17  West  Penn 
avenue,  but  moved  in  1901  to  its  present 
location  in  the  "Hill  District"  above  the 
Union  Station.  In  addition  to  the  organ- 
ized work,  which  has  constantly  grown  in 
size  and  efficiency,  the  house  has  done  large 
public  service  in  educating  the  community 


to  the  problems  of  its  city.  For  some  years 
it  called  attention,  by  photographs  and 
articles,  to  the  wretched  housing  conditions 
in  its  district,  and  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
improvements  already  begun  must  go  to  this 
effective  and  steadily  continued  work.  The 
house  conducted  a  playground  in  1903,  which 
it  has  since  turned  over  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Playground  Association;  and  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  many  other  movements 
toward  city  welfare. 

In  1902  the  association  began  summer 
outings  on  a  sixty-acre  farm  at  Valencia, 
Pa.,  a  work  which  has  grown  continuously 
since  that  time,  until  in  1908  it  provided  for 
its  guests  940  two-week  vacations,  479  week 
vacations,  101  week  ends  and  1,837  day  ex- 
cursions. 

The  book  is  enriched  by  photographs  and 
quotations.  While  written  for  persons  fa- 
miliar with  Pittsburgh,  the  inspiration  that 
comes  in  considering  fifteen  years  of  con- 
tinued and  progressive  work,  together  with 
its  store  of  general  information,  make  it 
good  reading  for  any  one  interested  in  the 
settlement  movement 


The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors in  the  White  House,  May  13-15,  1908, 
have  been  issued  in  volume  form  fo^  distri- 
bution through  senators,  representatives  and 
the  White  House.  The  book  is  one  of  460 
pages  and  as  a  permanent  record  of  this 
pioneer  gathering  of  forces  to  consider  the 
preservation  of  national  wealth,  it  will  have 
historic  significance.  Beyond  that,  it  baa 
the  current  value  of  massed  facta — not  only 
the  addresses  given  by  President  Roosevelt, 
James  J.  Hill,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  no- 
table governors  and  jurists  at  the  meeting, 
but  a  number  of  scientific  papers  covering 
the  points  at  issue  in  the  conservation  of 
mineral,  land  and  water  resources.  The 
volume  is  a  veritable  apotheosis  of  water- 
falls, cows  and  corn  stalks,  hemlock  trees 
and  coal  beds.  They  become  the  elements 
of  a  new  statecraft  on  the  welfare  of  the 
future. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


NEED  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

To  THE  Editor: 

A  propos  of  the  free  public  employment 
bureau  question  perhaps  a  mere  academician 
may  venture  a  suggestion.  Not  the  least  of 
the  evils  of  Immobility  of  labor  is  to  be  look- 
ed for  exactly  in  the  place  where  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  useful  service  and 
diverse  employment  is  supposed  to  exist.  I 
refer  to  the  college  senior  about  to  doff  his 
cap  and  gown,  tuck  his  diploma  into  the  bot- 
tom of  his  trunk,  and  sally  forth  to  do  good 
and  cam  his  living.  "Social  service"  is  the 
watchword  now  in  college  circles,  from  the 
most  idealistic  chapel  prayer  to  the  courses 
in   required   mathematics.      In   the   colleges 


— however  it  may  be  in  the  universities — 
"society"  is  dinged  into  his  ear  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  Sundays  included,  until  he 
sometimes  wonders  whether  It  may  not  be 
somo  sort  of  fetish,  for  which  people  are  de- 
manding him  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  his 
own  individuality.  Ordinarily,  however,  he 
responds  nobly  to  the  "call."  in  theory. 
When  it  comes  to  the  scratch  he  is  not  sure, 
often,  where  the  call  comes  from,  or  how  he 
can  get  there. 

On  the  other  hand  our  good  friends,  the 
social  surveyors,  investigators,  charity  direc- 
tors, secretaries,  and  social  servants  in  gen- 
eral tell  us  they  cannot  get  men  and  women 
enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Something 
then  should  be  done  to  bring  the  sources  of 
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demand  nearer  the  potential  supply  of  talent 
for  the  yarlous  lines  of  social  service.  In 
the  one  college  I  happen  to  know  the  best, 
there  undoubtedly  exists  a  very  strong  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  students  to  "get  into  social  work."  It 
is  not  much  exaggeration,  however,  to  say 
that  the  only  avenues  most  students  see  into 
that,  to  them,  romantic  field  are  the  min- 
istry, Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary- 
ships, missionary  work  in  the  South  or  in 
the  foreign  field,  or  charity  work  in  the  nar- 
row sense.  Admirable  as  all  these  callings 
are,  not  all  who  have  the  divine  desire  to 
serve  God  rather  than  Mammon  are  fitted 
for  them  either  by  taste  or  intellectual  equip- 
ment. I  have  no  doubt  that  a  less  vague 
knowledge  of  the  significance  of  "social  ser- 
vice" and  some  word  from  those  engaged  in 
it  and  directing  its  many  enterprises  as  to 
what  preparation  to  mako  in  college,  what 
the  various  openings  for  college  graduates 
of  proper  training  are,  and  what  technical 
training  after  graduation  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  various  new  callings  opening 
up,  would  quickly  call  forth  a  supply  of  vig- 
orous young  talent  that  would  swamp  the 
demand.  There  is  much  undiscovered  tal- 
ent in  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  country, 
ana  the  best  part  of  it  in  such  places  is  that 
it  is  coupled  witii  a  rural  vigor,  an  earnest- 
ness, a  desire  to  do  something  worth  while, 
"to  make  good,"  that  is  more  often  lacking 
m  more  favored  aggregations  of  students.  I 
recently  visited  a  small  Ohio  college  in  the 
midst  of  a  mill  country,  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  drawing  its  stu- 
dents largely  from>  one  religious  denominar 
tion  and  from  the  rural  communities  round 
about.  I  venture  to  guess,  however,  from 
the  types  I  saw  there,  that  that  college 
could  supply  as  potentially  effective  social 
workers — were  the  way  only  opened  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  demand — as  can  be  drafted 
from  many  <a  more  pretentious  institution. 
Tbis  does  not  at  all  mean  that  any  small 
college  regardless  of  situation,  faculty,  or 
material  equipment  can  turn  out  as  well- 
educated  men  and  women  as  Dartmouth  or 
Oberlin,  but  simply  that  in  dozens  of  these 
relatively  unknown,  obscure  institutions 
there  are  boys  and  girls  who  will  think 
themselves  fortunate  to  grind  out  the  years 
in  a  routine  of  school  teaching  at  four  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  who  might 
Just  as  well  be  developing  fine  energy  and 
efficiency  in  those  fields  of  work  which  the 
Sage  Foundation  and  other  instrumentalities 
are  opening  up.  There  is  no  lack  of  ability, 
if  the  people  on  the  firing  line  will  only 
come  and  tell  the  colleges  what  they  want. 
We  need  concrete  information  from  those 
who  know  what  is  to  be  done  and  the  kind 
of  people  wanted  to  do  it. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while,  therefore,  by 
printed  matter  sent  to  all  the  colleges  and 
higher  educational  institutions,  or  by  the 
sending  of  lecturers,  or  at  least  by  so  much 
publishing  an  article  or  two  in  The  Sub- 

r,  to  bring  concretely  to  the  attention  of 


these  potentially  willing  social  servants  the 
possibilities  open  to  them? 

The  broader  charity  can  perhaps  do  two 
things — it  can  find  out  what  is  the  matter 
and  it  can  tell  our  educational  privileged 
class,  the  college  students,  how  they  can 
help  in  the  search. 

A.  B.  Wolfe. 

Oberlin,  O. 

[We  publish  very  willingly  this  specific 
and  reasonable  demand  for  information.  In 
partial  response  to  it,  the  editors  may  add 
that  we  have  personal  knowledge  at  this 
writing  of  one  position  in  Boston,  one  in 
Philadelphia,  and  two  in- New  York  at  salar- 
ies from  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
any  larger  amount  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  to  secure  a  satisfactory  candi- 
date. The  college  graduates  to  whom  Dr. 
Wolfe  refers  will  have  to  be  content  to  spend 
a  year  or  more  in  direct  professional  prepa- 
ration and  a  few  years  more  in  demonstrat- 
ing their  capacity  before  they  can  seriously 
be  considered  for  such  positions.  We  invito 
fuller  response  from  the  federal  and  state 
bureaus,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, the  schools  of  philanthropy,  or  any 
others  who  are  in  position  to  speak. — ^E^d. 

SUBVET.] 

PHILANTHROPY  AND  DEMOCRACY 

To   THE   EjjDITOB:  — 

The  question  of  the  relations  between 
philanthropy  and  democracy  is  a  complicated 
one,  and  your  editorials  and  the  communi- 
cations recently  published^  have  not  ex- 
hausted the  subject,  so  I  hope  you  will  pub- 
lish something  from  a  different  viewpoint — 
a  radical  viewpoint,  if  the  new  title  of  your 
journal.  The  Subvet,  leaves  room  for  radical 
utterances. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Howson  that  we  have 
concern  with  the  effects  rather  than  the  mo- 
tives of  philanthropy,  and  that  the  two  have 
small  relation.  The  question  at  bottom  is 
this:  Is  philanthropy  (not  "socialistic" 
philanthropy  but  private  philanthropy)  an 
aid  or  a  hindrance  to  the  realization  of 
social  justice  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term?  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  philan- 
thropy is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  coming 
"standardized  industry"  as  Professor  Ross 
has  called  it.  In  fact,  it  is  philanthropy  that 
has  made  these  standards  clear,  and  that 
they  are  fast  becoming  part  of  the  industrial 
system  of  the  country,  the  growth  of  wel- 
fare work  and  of  voluntary  pension  and  com- 
pensation schemes  indicates.  Moreover,  the 
coming  of  the  new  feudalism,  which  will 
care  for  and  conserve  the  powers  of  the 
human  industrial  tool  as  the  lord  of  the 
manor  looked  after  the  human  agricultural 
implement,  is  in  small  degree  dependent  on 
the  wishes  or  action  of  the  working  classes, 
and  undoubtedly  philanthropy  does  strength- 
en the  position  of  the  masters  of  industry  in 
the  minds  of  the   intelligent  "new  middle 
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class/'  i.e.,  the  managers  and  responsible 
salaried  subordinates  of  "trust*'  industry,  as 
well  as  in  the  active  support  of  the  opinion- 
forming  classes — the  teachers,  Journalists, 
clergymen,  etc. 

But  is  there  not  a  "socialized  industry" 
which  is  something  more  than  a  "standard- 
ized industry."  The  criterion  of  social  jus- 
tice in  every  civilized  community,  I  take  it, 
is,  and  always  has  been,  not  how  large  is 
or  how  intense  is  the  misery  of  the  social 
debtor  class,  but  what  is  done  with  the  social 
surplus  of  industry?  It  used  to  build  pyra- 
mids, to  create  a  landed  or  ecclesiastical  or 
literary  aristocracy,  to  conduct  wars,  or  to 
provide  the  means  of  a  sensuous  life  for  the 
majority  of  a  privileged  class,  and  the 
means  of  dilettanteism  for  a  minority  of 
it?  The  difference  between  the  near-socialist 
and  the  true  «ocialist  is  principally  that  the 
main  attention  of  the  former  is  given  to  the 
negative  side  of  the  social  problem^-the  con- 
dition of  the  submerged  classes,  while  that 
of  the  latter  is  given  to  the  positive  side  of 
the  problem — ^the  wonderful  development, 
power,  and  life  that  would  come  to  the  race 
and  the  individual  if  a  wise  and  social  use 
were  made  of  the  surplus  of  industry.  Un- 
restrained capitalism  has  hitherto  invari- 
ably meant  the  physical  deterioration  of  the 
working  class  and  the  marginal  disintegra- 
tion of  society — the  loosening  of  social  ties, 
and  the  pushing  of  the  marginal  members  of 
society  over  the  brink  Into  poverty,  pau- 
perism, vagrancy,  drunkenness,  prostitution, 
wife-desertion,  and  crime,  but  this  deteriora- 
tion and  disintegration  are  not  the  main  in- 
dictment against  capitalism,  and  will  be 
remedied  by  the  wiser  capitalists  themselves. 
The  main  Indictment  against  capitalism  is 
that  it  selfishly  and  stupidly  blocks  the  road 
of  ordered  and  continuous  progress  for  the 
race.  Is  not  then  philanthropy  an  aid  to 
capitalism  in  delaying  the  progress  of  the 
race? 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in 
this  matter.  We  are  ourselves  engaged  in 
"social  work"  and  would  not  be  so  engaged 
if  we  did  not  approve  of  it  in  its  main 
features.  We  appreciate  the  good  being  ac- 
complished by  social  workers,  and  as  a 
socialist  gladly  take  every  addition  to  the 
standard  of  living  that  may  be  wrested  or 
argued  from  the  capitalist  class;  for  we 
know  no  undernourished  class  ever  won  a 
fight  against  economic  exploitation,  and  that 
the  more  is  given,  the  more  will  be  demanded 
and  secured.  We  do  not,  however,  on  this 
account,  allow  ourselves  to  be  used  as  the 
tool  of  the  capitalist  class,  nor  entertain  ex- 
aggerated notions  as  to  the  part  we  play  as 
a  "social  worker"  in  the  struggle  for  social 
justice.  That  part  of  it  we  attend  to 
through  the  ballot  and  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  "social  workers"  are  doing  the  same. 


A  Socialist  "Social  Wobkeb. 
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CLASSES  AND  PRIVILEGES 

To  THE  Bditob: 

The  fundamental  conflict  In  the  world  to- 
day is  between  the  privileged  and  the  non- 
privileged,  and  the  basis  of  the  most  serious 
distinctions  is  social.  If  any  country 
through  concerted  action  of  any  kind  could 
prevent  the  erection  of  social  barriers,  on  the 
one  side  of  which  are  found  a  sense  of  In- 
feriority and  an  unhopeful  resignation  to 
this  inferiority,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
sense  of  superiority  and  a  more  or  less  cruel 
assertion  of  this  superiority, — if,  I  say,  these 
barriers  could'  be  removed,  the  human  race 
would  once  and  for  all  be  safe  from  all  but 
a  small  residuum  of  the  desperately  poor.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  untrammelled  spirit 
of  man  in  a  fairly  robust  body  obtains  a  fair 
share  of  this  world's  goods.  This  spirit  is 
a  delicate  thing,  and  can  be  trammelled  very 
easily,  as  kings,  nobles  and  gentry  and  rich 
tradesmen  and  every  privileged  class  have 
known  from  the  beginning  of  the  history  of 
mankind. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  English 
education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  En- 
glishman, but  I  am  wofully  disappointed  to 
find  that  its  externals  confuse  so  many 
Americans  and  make  them  lukewarm  to- 
wards educational  aims  and  methods  at 
home. 

The  English  are  skeptical  regarding  the 
possibility  of  our.  retaining  a  sense  of  equal- 
ity throughout  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  they  are  right;  and  the  dis- 
cerning observer  will  see  indications  of 
change  in  that  direction,  One  might  men- 
tion the  Introduction  of  classes  upon  our 
railroads,  our  lines  of  coast  steamships  and 
at  least  the  Canadian  lake  boats,  as  setting 
up  English,  and  obviously  social,  distinctions. 
These  classes  upon  public  means  of  traqspor- 
tatlon  permit  certain  people,  upon  admission 
of  social  inferiority,  to  obtain  in  an  inferior 
form  something  which  in  its  superior  form 
is  reserved  for  a  privileged  class.  I,  myself, 
have  no  patience  with  those  who  say  that 
accommodation  is  merely  sold  in  such  and 
such  a  quality  at  such  and  such  a  price.  It 
is  just  the  other  way.  Certain  people  are 
permitted  to  buy  a  separation  from  their 
fellowmen  which  it  is,  upon  the  largest  so- 
cial grounds,  rather  doubtful  whether  they 
ought  to  have  the  means  of  passing  for. 

The  establishment  of  schools  which  are  In- 
tended to  produce  industrial  service  for  a 
privileged  class  sickens  me  at  heart.  Some- 
times I  almost  wish  that  I  had  not  been 
bom  in  this  country  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal, 
since  degenerate  descendants  of  its  founders, 
yielding  to  the  steady  pressure  of  foreign 
prejudice,  seem  all  too  ready  to  abandon  the 
great  principle,  from  mere  lack  of  courage 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial  If  there  are  enough 
independent  Americans  left  to  accept  the 
philosophical  and  logical  consequences  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  just  a  little  common 
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senso  In  guarding  our  borders  would,  I  be- 
lieve, still  save  our  American  experiment 

Some  time,  somewhere,  some  nation  will 
arise  which  will  say  to  the  Englishman,  the 
German,  the  Frenchman,  and  alas!  the  de- 
generate American,  that  every  child  born 
into  the  world  is  as  much  entitled  to  every 
privilege,  every  chance  and  every  dignity  as 
any  other  child.  Such  a  nation  will  be  not 
only  the  happiest  but  the  only  impregnable 
nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Coming  back  from  abroad  and  realizing 
how  different  things  might  be  in  this  coun- 
try, one  cannot  help  exclaiming,  "Alas,  that 
we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  conquered 
by  foreign  ideas  when,  having  thrown  off 
the  foreign  yoke,  we  had  the  wonderful  van- 
tage ground  of  distance  to  defend  ourselves 
from  the  more  insidious  foe, — a  vicious  for- 
eign example!"  Foreign  example  must  be 
vicious,  if  we  admit  that  real  democracy  is 
the  only  solution  of  social  problems  that 
promises  permanence. 

J.  Remsen  Bishop, 
Principal  Eastern  High  School, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

JUDGE  POLLARD'S  PLAN 

To  THE  Editob: 

I  have  Just  seen  an  interesting  article  in 
your  issue  of  Charities  and  The  Commons  of 
January  16  on  Judge  Pollard's  plan  and  as 
you  say,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  what 
success  has  attended  the  effort  in  England, 
the  facts  which  I  can  give  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  gratifying  to  your  readers. 

Judge  Pollard's  plan  in  England  dates 
from  the  autumn  of  1906  when  the  judge 
was  here  on  vacation.  I  sought  out  the 
judge,  and  as  a  result  of  a  long  talk  with 
him,  he  convinced  me  that  his  plan  was  at 
least  worth  a  trial  as  a  means  of  reclaiming 
some  of  the  500,000  drunkards  who  are  con- 
victed every  year  in  Christian  England. 
After  a  strenuous  agitation — which  was  in- 
itiated by  large  public  meetings  and  recep- 
tions by  lord  provosts,  mayors,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  all  of  which  were 
addressed  by  Judge  Pollard, — the  British 
government  were  induced  to  add,  what  is 
practically  Judge  Pollard's  plan,  to  a  proba- 
tion bill  then  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  came  into  operation  January  1.  1908. 
Our  government  has  realized  that  the  old 
method  of  fine  and  imprisonment  has  signal- 
ly failed  to  have  any  marked  effect  In  re- 
forming offenders.  Politicians  and  magis*. 
trates  therefore  welcomed  Judge  Pollard's 
method  as  being  new,  novel  and  withal,  re- 
formative. 

After  one  year's  working  they  have  not 
been  disappointed.  Hundreds  of  offenders 
have  been  given  the  benefits  of  the  "act" 
and  permanently  reclaimed. 

Judge  Wallace,  king's  counsel,  addressing 
the  grand  jury  said  "he  was  happy  to  report 
a  great  diminution  both  in  the  numbers  and 
quality  of  the  crimes  investigated,  and  from 


a  report  which  had  been  submitted  to  him 
by  the  probation  officer,  he  was  happy  to 
say  that  ninety  per  cent  of  those  who  had 
been  allowed  out  under  probation  had  been 
striving  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  of- 
fered them  to  lead  better  lives." 

In  another  part  of  London  430  prisoners 
were  given  the  benefit  of  the  act  and  in  only 
thirty  did  the  offenders  revert  to  their  orig- 
inal ways.  Similar  good  results  have  ac- 
crued in  Manchester  and  wherever  the  act 
has  been  tried. 

In  Leicester  a  soldier  was  charged  with 
stealing  whilst  drunk;  the  magistrates  put 
him  upon  Pollard's  plan  on  pledge.  If  they 
had  convicted  him  he  would  have  been  dis- 
missed the  army.  In  another  court  a  naval 
officer,  who  was  charged  with  drunkenness, 
was  convicted.  That  conviction  deg^raded 
him  in  the  service  of  his  king  and  may  re- 
sult in  his  leaving  the  service.  The  latter 
method  ruins  a  man  anu  his  career,  whilst 
Pollard's  method  saves  him. 

In  Leicester  so  many  drunkards  have  been 
reclaimed  already  that  they  have  formed 
themselves  into  what  has  been  called  a 
"drunks'  church."  They  hold  meetings 
every  night  and  all  day  Sunday.  Five  of 
the  members  of  this  church  have  1,000  con- 
victions recorded  against  them,  but  Pollard's 
plan  has  saved  them. 

Pollard's  plan  has  Indeed  brought  bless- 
ings to  countless  homes. 

Walteb  East, 
Honorary   Secretary    National    Independent 
Temperance  Party. 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  "TEN  HOUR  DAY 

To  THE  Editob: 

In  an  article  in  your  issue  of  May  29  on 
Pennsylvania's  new  child  labor  laws,  I  in- 
advertently spoke  of  the  New  England 
states  as  allowing  an  "average  ten  hour 
day"  for  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
This  is  not  quite  the  fact.  Maine,  Mass- 
achusetts, Now  Hampshire  and  Connecticut 
allow  fifty-eight  hours  per  week,  which  is 
an  average  of  nine  and  two-thirds  hours  a 
day.  The  new  Pennsylvania  law  is  the 
same.  With  a  half  day  on  Saturday  this  or- 
dinarily means  about  ten  and  one-half  hours 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  Massachu- 
setts is  boldly  taking  the  first  step  to  im- 
prove this  condition,  for  on  January  1,  1910, 
the  law  that  state  passed  a  year  or  two  ago 
will  take  effect,  establishing  the  fifty-six 
hour  week.  Rhode  Island  has  also  just 
passed  a  fifty-six  hour  law. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Fbed   S.   Hall, 
Secretary  Penn.  Child  Labor  Association. 

EVILS  OF  MONOPOLY 

To  THE  Editob: 

I  note  that  you  examine  conditions  of  life 
and  labor,  and  ];)oint  where  they  fail;  how 
long  hours,  low  pay,  insanitary  housing,  dls- 
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ease,  Id  temperance,  IndlsorimUiftta  charltr 
and  lack  of  recreation  braak  down  charac- 
ter and  efflclencr. 

Ib  It  by  inadvertence  or  by  Intention  that 
you  have  omitted  monopoly,  that  eeems  to 
BO  many  of  ub  to  be  the  self-evident  main 
cause  of  long  hours  and  of  at  leoet  half  a 
doKon  other  symptoms  that  you  are  to  ex- 
amine T 

I  was  delighted  with  your  Pittsburgh  Is- 
sues; that  is  great  work. 

Bolton  Hall. 

New  York. 

HUMAN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
To  THE  BnrroB: 

Industry  Is  the  dominant  factor  In  the  life 
of  onr  time.  The  greatest  achlevemcntB  are 
Industrial,  the  worst  eTilfi  are  Industrial,  and 
the  problems  which  press  hardest  for  solu- 
tion are  tnduBtrlal.  The  reason  Is  not  far 
to  seek.  It  lies  In  tho  dlecovery  and  devel- 
opment of  mechanical  power.  No  physical 
limit  1b  any  longer  set  to  the  "mania  for 
making  things."  Steam  and  electricity,  ap- 
plied through  machines,  have  changed  the 
methods  of  doing  the  world's  work.  They 
have  Increased  amazingly  the  variety,  form 
and  quantity  of  the  available  resources  of 
the  earth.  It  Is  scarcely  a  cause  for  wonder 
that  tbe  value  and  Importance  of  process  and 
product  should  be  magnified.  Yet  forces  have 
been  only  released,  not  fully  mastered. 
These  forces  act  not  alone  upon  matter,  but 


upon  men  as  well.  The  products  of  mine 
and  field  axe  gathered,  transported  and 
traiuformed.  The  seope  of  the  process  is 
world-wide  and  Its  results  affect  all  men. 
The  ecMt  of  tha  procev  in  human  life  la  not 
calculated  with  ao  KTOftt  care  aa  la  the  de- 
preciation in  valaa  o(  iDaditn«7.  nor  ia  the 
result  so  nlcelr  adjusted  to  huan  need  aa 
Is  the  supply  of  raw  material  to  flniahad 
product.  Looms  weave  great  qnantitlea  at 
cloth  while  children  are  consumed  at  the 
spindle  aa  is  coal  in  the  furnace.  The 
steamer  makes  speed  though  the  stoker  Is 
sacrlilced.  Every  large  application  of  me- 
chanical power  brings  economy,  but  the  gain 
does  not  go  to  the  many.  Physical  wont  and 
mental  atrophy  abound  in  the  presence  of 
plenty.  Tbe  need  of  the  prosent  Is  Intelli- 
gent purpose  BO  to  direct  mechanical  power 
that  its  application  and  results  shall  be  most 
widely  beneficial  to  men.  The  emphasis  now 
laid  upon  industrial  education  la  an  ex- 
pression of  this  need.  What  Is  industrial 
education  to  doT  Is  it  to  stimulate  Inven- 
tion and  afford  training  for  the  operation  of 
machines  so  that  a  larger  output  of  better 
quality  may  be  secured?  This  Is  well,  bat 
It  Is  not  all.  Education  should  also  develop 
a  faculty  to  recognize,  as  of  first  Importance, 
the  effect  of  process  and  product  upon  human 
life.  In  other  words,  education  should  pro- 
vide ability  to  make  machines  eerve  men 
rather  than  preparo  men  to  tend  machines. 
Stabs  Cadwalladek. 
Cleveland. 
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Country  Place  Offered  Free.— The  Hudson 
County  Institute  at  Claverack,  Columbia 
county,  N.  Y.,  which  was  formerly  a  large 
school,  has  been  offered  for  use  ss  a  conval- 
escent home,  eanatorlum  or  other  similar 
charitable  Inatltutlon.  John  C.  Havemeyer 
of  Yonkers,  the  owner,  will  sell  It  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  or  consider  applications  from 
organisations  willing  to  accept  It  as  a  gift 


The  property  consists  of  two  large  buildings 
containing  about  250  rooms,  including  a 
chapel  and  a  largo  room  suitable  for  a  gym- 
nasium. It  has  a  steam  plant,  spring  water 
and  connection  can  be  made  with  the  Hudson 
electric  lighting  syetem.  With  tho  buildings 
go  two  acres  of  land  shaded  by  about  &00 


large  trees  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
tbe  CatBklllB.  Claverack  is  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  city  of  Hudson  and  the  latter 
llo  miles  from  New  York  on  the  Chatham 
branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad. 
The  Hudson  River  Day  Line  and  a  proposed 
trolley  line  make  access  easy. 

Credit  to  Itraels  and  Harder. — We  regret 
ihat  through  an  overelght  in  our  Issue  ol 
June  6  proper  credit  was  not  given  to  the 
architects,  Israels  and  Harder,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  photograph  of  the  Theater  Unique.  Tbe 
name  of  this  firm  Is  coincident  with  the 
"new  social  Idea"  that  is  entering  tho  pro- 
fessions. 

Immigrant  Societies  Merged. — An  Inter- 
esting example  of  a  charity  merger  to  pre- 
vent overlapping  etFflrt  and  to  Increase  efll- 
ciency  has  been  offered  by  the  Hebrew  im- 
migrant Aid  Society  and  the  Hebrew  Shelter- 
ing House  of  New  York.  By  suggestion  of 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  they  have  combined  as  the 
Hebrew  Shelter  and  Aid  Society.  Tbe  aim 
of  the  organization  Is  to  steer  Immigrants 
past  Now  York  and  other  congested  cities, 
by  means  of  agents  on  arriving  steamers 
and  eventually,  It  is  hoped.  In  Europe  as 
weU. 
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JANE  ADDAMS  PRESIDENT 
OF    1910    CONFERENCE 

Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago, 

has  been  elected  president  of  the  next 

National    Conference    of   Charities   and 

Correction  which  will  meet  in  St.  Louis 

in  1910.    That  city  will  have  to  work  to 

beat  the  Buffalo  meeting  which  adjourned 

on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  In  1888  the 

conference  met  in  Buffalo  with    a    few 

hundred    out-of-town    delegates.      Over 

1,500  registered  at  this  year's  conference, 

and  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  with 

a  seating  capacity  of  1,800  was  taxed  at 

each  of  the  general  sessions. 

The  section  meetings  were  held  in  the 
committee  rooms  of  the  church  and  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  the  conference 
headquarters.  Next  week's  issue  of  The 
Survey  will  describe  the  conference  in 
detail.  Each  committee  chairman  will 
tell  of  the  work  of  his  own  section,  pre- 
ceded by  a  general  account  of  the  meet- 
ings. 

TO  MAKE  TRUANCY 
BUREAU    EFFECTIVE 

The  conference  on  truancy  held  June 
4  in  the  United  Charities  Building,  New 
York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Compul- 
sory Education  Committee  of  the  Public 
Education  Association,  grew  out  of  the 
need  for  co-operation  in  enforcing  the 
new  compulsory  education  law  recently 
signed  by  Governor  Hughes.  This  law, 
known  as  the  Brough  bill,  puts  the  be- 
ginning of  the  compulsory  school  age  at 
SIX  instead  of  seven  years  and  includes 
June  and  September  in  the  compulsory 
period.  Upon  these  points  the  organiza- 
tions interested  in  truancy  in  New  York 
city  had  been  able  to  agree.  The  law 
made  no  change  in  the  manner  of  en- 
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forcement.  Many  different  suggestions 
were  made  during  the  legislative  session 
as  to  methods  of  improving  the  present 
system  of  enforcement  and  this  confer- 
ence, representing  many  organizations, 
undertook  to  review  these  suggestions 
and  work  out  some  definite  plan. 

The  state  education  authorities  were 
represented  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  state  super- 
intendent of  compulsory  education,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert,  the  legal  adviser  of  Commis- 
sioner Draper.  Mr.  Sullivan  urged  that 
the  School  Census  Bureau  to  be  establish- 
ed in  cities  of  the  first  class  on  October  i, 
be  organized  in  an  effective  way  to  take 
a  permanent  census  of  school  children. 
It  was  shown  that  such  a  census,  cor- 
rected daily  by  reports  received  from 
the  station  houses  of  the  city  as  to  re- 
movals, would  make  possible  the  location 
of  all  children  not  at  present  in  school 
and  go  far  toward  preventing  truancy. 
The  organization  of  the  bureau  is  at  pres- 
ent hampered  by  an  inadequate  appropri- 
ation by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  pointed  out  the 
desirability  of  receiving  from  the  state 
department  some  definite  statistics  as  to 
the  cost  of  such  bureaus  in  other  cities 
and  the  approximate  cost  of  efficient  or- 
ganization of  the  bureau  for  New  York. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  represen- 
tatives from  the  parochial  and  children's 
aid  schools  promised  to  co-operate  in 
eliminating  truancy.  Dr.  Reigart  ex- 
plained to  the  conference  the  London  sys- 
tem of  a  truant  bureau  taking  care  of 
both  the  school  census  and  the  truant 
officers. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  chair- 
man, E.  S.  Whitin,  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  wait  on  Dr.  Max- 
well and  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  department  of  compulsory  education 
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under  the  Board  of  Education  and  to 
suggest  that  as  a  means  of  co-operation 
the  secretary  of  the  School  Census 
Bureau  be  the  chief  of  the  compulsory 
education  department. 

A  second  conference  will  be  held  in  the 
early  autumn  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
committee  and  discuss  the  desirability  of 
appealing  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  for 
an  appropriation  stiflicient  to  maintain 
the  bureau. 

FROM  PHILANTHROPY 
TO    SOCIAL   ECONOMY 

Beginning  September  i  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Philanthropy  will  sever  its  af- 
filiation with  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  become  a  regular  professional  school 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
with  a  new  name — the  St.  Louis  School 
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of  Social  Economy.  Thomas  J,  Riley, 
■who  continues  as  director,  will  be  made 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  university, 
taking  with  him  his  assistant,  G.  B.  Man- 
gold. 


Dr.  Riley  was  graduated  from  Baker 
University  in  1900,  and  received  his  doc- 
tor's degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1904.  His  thesis.  The  Higher  Life  of 
Chicago,  has  been  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  He  has  been 
director  of  the  St.  Louis  school  since 
1906,  developing  it  from  a  hope  to  a  real 
school.  Under  the  new  connection  its 
work  will  be  greatly  broadened,  and  it 
will  be  much  better  equipped  to  interpret 
and  serve  the  quickly  growing  interest  in 
social  service  in  its  territory. 

Dr.  Mangold,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
research  work  in  the  School  of  Philan- 
thropy the  past  year,  following  work  at 
the  University  of  Poinsylvania  and  in  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 

BELLEVUE'S  DAY  CAMP 

FOR  TUBERCULOUS  CHILDREN 

The  old  Staten  Island  ferry-boat, 
which  by  a  gradual  metamorphosis  has 
come  to  fulfill  admirably  the  rcjuire- 
ments  of  a  day  camp  for  the  tuberculosis 
patients  of  the  Bellevue  Oinic,  has  in  the 
past  year  extended  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness to  the  children,  and  in  so  doing  has 
afforded  opportunity  for  some  interest- 
ing experiments  .in  the  management  of 
these  little  patients,  in  whom  lies,  ac- 
cording to  modern  theories,  the  crux  of 
the  whole  tuberculosis  problem. 

For  the  most  part  these  children  are 
not  very  ill,  but  present  to  the  lay  eye 
simply  the  pale,  under-developed  and  un- 
der-nourished types  so  familiar  from 
many  other  causes  than  tuberculosis.  The 
fresh,  open  air  and  the  good,  nourishing 
food  at  the  camp  are  all  that  are  needed 
to  bring  color  and  freshness  to  their 
cheeks  and  animation  to  their  bodies  and 
spirits.  These  most  gratifying  results 
have  been  obtained  in  almost  every  case 
among  the  children  at  the  camp,  who 
have  numbered  about  fifty  in  daily  at- 
tendance, and  about  100  in  all  during  the 
past  year. 

To  stop  short  with  this  attainment  of 
regained  good  health  has,  however,  been 
impossible.  Released  from  school  re- 
straint and  invigorated  by  the  constant 
out-of-door   life,   the  children's   natural 
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tendency  was  to  run  wild  from  sheer  ex- 
cess of  animal  spirits  to  the  destruction 
of  discipline  and  to  their  own  moral  ruin- 
ation. 

How  properly  to  divert  this  natural 
energy  into  wholesome  channels  and  yet 
not  interfere  with  any  essential  of  their 
"cure"  was  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
How  it  has  been  worked  out  may  not  be 
uninteresting. 

Light  manual  occupation  was  a  natural 
first  resource.  To  this  end  each  child 
Was  made  responsible  for  the  proper  care 
of  his  own  clothing,  blankets  and  "rest 
hour"  cot,  together  with  a  not  always 
familiar  use  as  well  as  care  of  such  toilet 
articles  as  brushes  for  the  hair,  teeth 
and  shoes.  Habits  of  neatness  and  clean- 
liness, as  well  as  occupation,  were  thus 
obtained.  In  addition,  two  or  three  af- 
ternoons a  week,  a  skilled  teacher  has 
trained  the  children  in  various  handi- 
crafts, including  basket  weaving,  chair 
caning,  hammock  making,  sewing  and 
knitting,  as  well  as  the  usual  kindergarten 
means  for  diversion  and  occupation.  The 
practical  results  obtained   in   this  work 
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have  been  astonishing,  and  dozens  of 
useful  or  pretty  articles  testify  to  their 
industry  and  skill. 

Twice  a  week,  in  the  morning,  light 
calisthenic  exercises  have  been  given  to 
classes  of  selected  children  by  volunteers 
from  Dr.  Savage's  School  of  Physical 
Culture ;  and  one  afternoon  a  week  some 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
have  conducted  a  singing  class  which  has 
been  a  very  popular  success. 

The  Outdoor  School,  started  in  Octo- 
ber, has  been  the  greatest  achievement, 
however.  This  was  held  on  the  upper 
deck  all  through  the  winter  with  an  aver- 
age roll  of  thirty-five  children.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  the 
teacher  being  assigned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  three  ungraded 
classes  are  held  each  day,  each  for  two 
or  two  and  one-half  hours.  The  object, 
from  the  standpoint  of  scholarship,  has 
been  to  keep  the  child  from  retrograding 
in  his  studies  on  account  of  enforced  ab- 
sence from  regular  school,  rather  than  to 
push  him  forward  to  keep  up  with  his 
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^rade.  This  result  has  been  accomplished 
Very  successfully  and  next  year,  with  two 
teachers  instead  of  one,  it  is  proposed  to 
give  each  child  additional  school  time,  as 
no  detriment  to  physical  condition  has 
resulted  in  any  case  from  the  school 
routine.  During  the  summer  the  school 
will  be  continued,  but  with  a  lighter  form 
of  work,  kindergartners  having  been  as- 
signed by  the  Department  of  Education 
for  this  purpose. 
.  The  latest  and  most  novel  experiment 
in  occupation  has  just  been  instituted. 
It  is  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden, 
made  possible  through  the  efficient  co- 
operation of  the  International  Children's 
School  Farm  League,  aided  by  donations 
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from  members  of  the  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary. 

The  skilled  experts  of  the  farm 
league  have  prepared  a  plot  fifty  feet 
square  in  a  corner  of  the  Bellevue 
grounds  adjoining  the  bulkhead  where 
the  day  camp  boat  is  moored.  Fertile 
soil  has  been  put  in,  the  garden  divided 
,into  small  plots  for  vegetables  with  beds 
of  flowers  in  the  center  and  about  the 
borders.  The  children  are  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  growing  plants  and 
taught  elementary  natural  history  by  a 
trained  expert  from  the  league,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  physical  condition  of 
'each   one,   with   the   amount    of    work 


achieved,  is  carefully  watched  by  the 
physicians  and  nurses  of  the  camp.  The 
intense  eagerness  with  which  the  children 
have  taken  up  this  new  occupation  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine,  and  while  it. is 
yet  too  early  to  speak  of  definite  results, 
every  indication  now  points  to  the  bril- 
liant success  of  the  experiment,  in  an 
added  physical,  mental  and  moral  devd- 
opment  of  the  children  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  beautiful  little  garden  in 
the  center  of  the  great  city. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF 
PHILANTHROPY'S    REPORT 

The  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy completed  its  sixth  and  most- 
successful  year  on  June  4.  Eighty-seven 
students  were  registered,  eleven  for  the 
full  year's  work,  requiring  their  whole 
time,  forty-four  for  one  or  more  courses, 
twenty-two  in  the  research  department 
for  special  training  in  investigation. 
Twen^-nine  of  them  were  men  and  fifty- 
eight  women.  Courses  given  by  the 
school  are  included  in  the  curriculums  of 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Training  School, 
and  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
The  eleven  graduates  came  from  Wis- 
consin, California,  Ohio,  Texas  and  Il- 
linois. All  of  them  had  been  gradtiated 
from  college,  university  or  professional 
school,  or  had  qualified  to  take  the  train- 
ing by  experience  in  humanitarian  work. 
Their  theses  reported  results  of  special 
studies  collateral  to  class  work,  and  di- 
rectly connected  with  their  year's  field- 
work  under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  Allen  T. 
Burns,  to  become  general  secretary  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  Prof.  Gra- 
ham Taylor,  president  of  the  school,  haa 
assumed  the  direction  of  its  work,  in 
which  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  and  Miss 
S.  P.  Breckinridge  are  actively  associ- 
ated. Miss  Breckinridge,  in  addition  to 
her  teaching,  is  in  charge  of  the  research 
department  with  Miss  Edith  Abbott  as 
associate  director. 

The  investigation  of  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency with  which  the  Juvenile  Coutt- 
at  Chicago  deals,  was  reported  as  nearly 
ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  Russell  Sage 
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Foundation,  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
made.  An  inquiry  into  housing  condi- 
tions in  Qiicago  has  been  undertaken  at 
the  official  request  of  the  city's  health 
commissioner  and  chief  sanitary  in- 
spector. Ten  studentships  have  been 
awarded  to  six  women  and  four  men,  all 
qualified  by  academic  discipline  and 
specialized  studies.  The  research  work 
is  planned  to  afford  not  only  exacting 
practice  in  the  field  of  inquiry,  but  special 
training  in  statistics  and  methods  of  in- 
vestigation. 

The  address  at  the  closing  session, 
The  Scientific  Basis  for  Social  Ad- 
vance was  delivered  by  Prof.  William 
E.  Hotchkiss,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration  in  North- 
western University. 

The  summer  session  of  the  school 
opens  June  22,  and  offers  three  courses 
on  preventive,  ameliorative  and  recon- 
structive movements;  on  occupational 
work  for  attendants  in  institutions  for 
the  insane  and  mentally  defective;  and 
on  playground  and  recreation  service. 
The  last  is  to  be  given  by  the  director  of 
social  and  gymnasium  work  in  the  South 
Parks  of  Chicago,  and  the  students  will 
have  full  use  of  the  parks'  unsurpassed 
equipment  for  the  field  practice. 

ATTITUDE  OF  COURT 
CHANGED  BY  NEV  LAW 

The  act  creating  a  Children's  Court  in 
Buffalo,  which  became  law  by  Gover- 
nor Hughes's  recent  signature,  is 
highly  significant  because  it  indicates  a 
complete  change  of  attitude  toward  the 
offending  child.  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  country  are  found  police  judges 
exercising  the  powers  of  juvenile  court 
judges  who,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  are  sitting  in  criminal  courts, 
^pply  the  principles  of  the  chancellor  in 
working  out  child  problems.  The  ex- 
plicit declarations  found  in  many  laws 
that  the  child  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
criminal  are  valuable  in  thus  writing  into 
the  body  of  the  law  itself  a  statement  of 
what  the  court's  attitude  should  be.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Buffalo  law  is 
of  great  value.  Up  to  this  time  children 
have  been  brought  before  children's 
Courts  in  New  York  state  by  virtue  of 


certain  proceedings  under  the  penal  law 
and  the  judgment  against  them  was  a 
conviction  for  crime. 

The  new  law  provides  that  a  child 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor  shall,  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
child  and  of  the  state,  be  considered  by 
the  judge  not  as  upon  trial  for  the  com^ 
mission  of  a  crime,  but  as  a  child  in  need 
of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  state. 
To  that  end  the  judge  may  suspend  the 
trial  and  inquire  into  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  surrounding  the  case  and, 
in  his  discretion,  in  lieu  of  proceeding 
with  a  trial,  may  adjudge  the  child  to  be 
in  need  of  th^  care  and  protection  of  tfie 
state,  if  the  child  itself  or  a  parent  or 
guardian  request  such  a  proceeding  at 
any  point  before  conviction.  Moreover, 
the  court  has  power  to  place  the  child 
under  probation  before  conviction,  a 
power  heretofore  existing  only  after 
trial  and  conviction. 

The  Buffalo  court  as  created  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  and  bill  recom- 
mended by  Governor  Hughes's  commis- 
sion which  made  an  inquiry  into  courts 
of  inferior  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cities 
of  the  first  class,  and  represents  the  views 
of  a  group  of  lawyers  composing  that 
commission.  The  preliminary  report  of 
the  commission  on  other  courts  has  been 
reviewed  in  The  Survey. 

CONFERENCE  ON 
WORK  WITH  ALIENS 

The  Pennsylvania  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  has  issued  a  call  for  a 
meeting  at  Harrisburg  in  October  of  all 
interested  in  social,  religious  or  educa- 
tional work  among  foreigners.  There 
will  be  a  survey  of  existing  institutions 
and  efforts,  a  comparison  of  methods  and 
probably  a  permanent  arrangement  will 
be  made  to  correlate  such  work  in  the 
future. 

The  meeting  is  timed  to  open  shortly 
after  the  return  of  the  five  young  men 
sent  abroad  by  the  Pennsylvania  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  prepare  themselves  as  special 
workers  among  foreign  speaking  colonies 
in  the  state.  This  is  one  of  the  newest 
and  most  interesting  Y.  M.  C.  A,  de- 
velopments. The  five  workers  chosen  are 
picked  men  in  many  respects.    One  was 
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a  teacher,  four  were  in  business  or  farm- 
ing before  their  college  training.  All 
are  big  men  who  have  been  gymnasium 
leaders  and  all  can  sing.  To  this  sturdy 
equipment  they  have  added  at  least  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  three  new 
tongues,  experience  of  peasant  life  in  the 
countries  from  which  the  greater  number 
of  laborers  come  to  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
general  historical  background  for  their 
new  work,  gained  through  living  and 
tramping  in  Hungary,  German  Poland, 
and  Italy.  Part  of  the  time  they  were 
under  direction  of  Prof.  Edward  A. 
Steiner  of  Grinnell  and  part  with  Pres. 
Edward  R  Spencer  of  the  Italian  Metho- 
dist College  at  Rome.  They  will  report 
to  the  conference  in  October  and  start 
at  once  on  their  new  duties.  While  their 
immediate  object  is  religious,  the  work 
will,  inevitably  and  consciously  develop 
many  social  features. 

Any  who  are  interested  in  the  confer- 
ence may  secure  announcements  as  plans 
are  completed,  from  E.  B.  Buckalew, 
Calder  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

PROPERTY  BENEFITED  BY 

TUBERCULOSIS  SAN- 

ATORIUMS 

That  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium,  hos- 
pital, or  day  camp  is  a  benefit  rather 
than  a  detriment  to  a  community  is 
proven  by  an  investigation  made  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  on  the  influ- 
ence of  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  on  the 
value  of  surrounding  property.  In  part 
the  study  was  a  continuation  of  a  simi- 
lar investigation  made  four  years  ago 
by  William  H.  Baldwin  of  Washington. 

In  its  investigation  the  national  as- 
sociation considered  thirty-seven  institu- 
tions located  in  the  following  twenty- 
two  states:  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  Maine,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  California,  Kentucky,  Iowa, 
Texas,  Oregon,  and  Arizona. 

According  to  sanatorium  authorities, 
real  estate  agents,  and  various  disinter- 


ested parties,  67.5  per  cent  of  these  sana* 
toriums  have  had  a  favorable  influeflce 
upon  surrounding  property,  anc^  have 
been  a  benefit  to  tibe  community  in  which 
they  are  located.  In  the  case  of  twen- 
ty-three, or  62.2  per  cent  of  the  institu- 
tions, they  helped  definitely  increase 
the  assessed  valuation  of  property.  In 
only  one  instance  was  there  a  decrease 
in  value,  and  it  was  due  to  ignorance 
of  the  facts.  In  twenty-two  out  of  the 
thirty-seven  cases,  the  sanatorium  facil- 
itated the  sale  of  land,  and  in  only  four 
cases  was  any  detrimental  effect  on  sales 
shown.  In  51.3  per  cent  of  the  cases 
the  evidence  shows  that  residents  were 
attracted  by  the  sanatorimn,  and  in  only 
three  localities  were  they  repelled. 

Some  examples  show  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  surrounding  property.  In 
the  vicinity  of  a  sanatorium  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  land  has  more  than  doubled  in 
value  in  three  years,  being  in  demand 
close  to  the  sanatorium.  At  Aiken,  S.  C, 
property  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lo- 
cal sanatorium  has  increased  400  per 
cent  since  the  institution  was  built.  At 
Hebron,  Me.,  surrounding  property  has 
increased  twenty  per  cent  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  a  tuberculosis 
sanatorium.  The  effect  upon  land  values 
has  been  similar  in  Luzerne,  Pa.;  Lib- 
erty, N.  Y. ;  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  Pitts- 
ford,  Vt. ;  Mt.  Vernon,  Mo. ;  and  Silver 
City,  N.  M.  At  Asheville,  N.  C,  vacant 
lots  near  one  of  the  sanatoriums  sell  at 
four  times  their  price  in  1900,  and  others 
farther  from  the  institution  but  nearer 
the  city  are  less  valuable.  In  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh,  and  other  large  cities, 
property  surrounding  tuberculosis  insti- 
tutions has  increased  in  price.  Not  a 
single  instance  was  reported  where  the 
presence  of  a  sanatorium,  camp,  or  dis^ 
pensary  in  a  large  city  has  had  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  value  of  property 
nearby. 

The  courts  of  Massachusetts,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  have  decided  that 
a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  is  not  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  a  community,  or  to  the 
property  in  its  vicinity. 

In  the  country  a  sanatorium  is  obvious- 
ly a  benefit  to  the  farmers  because  it 
affords  a  market  for  their  produce  and 
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gives  more  work.  In  the  city  merchants 
have  testified  that  a  sanatorium  is  a 
stimulus  to  trade. 

The  tuberculosis  sanatorium  has  in- 
variably been  of  value  in  raising  local 
health  standards — its  establishment  is 
followed  by  decreased  spitting,  the  open- 
ing of  windows  and  a  general  im- 
provement in  hygiene.  Instead  of  a 
menace,  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  may 
well  be  regarded  as  a  benefit  to  the 
community  in  which  it  is  located. 

THE  CHICAGO  CITY  GAR- 
DENS ASSOCIATION 

LAURA  DAINTY  PELHAM 

If  any  lingering  doubts  exist  as  to  the 
possibility  of  vacant-lot  gardening  for 
those  in  need  in  large  cities,  the  pres- 
ent experiment  in'  Chicago,  although  in 
its  infancy,  will  materially  aid  in  casting 
them  out.  Every  suggestion  of  difficul- 
ty in  connection  with  the  movement  has 
been  triumphantly  met  and  swept  aside. 
Land  in  plenty  was  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Tools  and  material  required  in 
the  preparation  were  at  once  offered,  and 
the  question  most  frequently  raised  by 
the  skeptical,  "Where  will  the  people 
come  from  to  till  the  gardens?"  soon  re- 
solved itself  into  the  puzzle  of  how  to 
keep  them  off,  so  greatly  in  excess  of 
space  which  could  be  made  available  the 
first  season,  the  demand  for  lots  became. 

Two  previous  attempts  along  this  line 
have  been  undertaken  and  abandoned  in 
Chicago.  In  1896,  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Weller  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities, 
gardens  were  started  in  the  Englewood 
district  and  continued  until  1903  when 
the  land  was  taken  by  the  city  for  a 
small  park.  1898  another  tract  was  se- 
cured on  West  Twelfth  street,  near 
Forty-second  avenue,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  families  who  applied  for  re- 
lief were  induced  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  get  out  of  the  soil  a  part  of 
the  help  they  were  seeking.  The  move- 
ment was  hampered  from  the  begin- 
ning by  a  lack  of  funds,  but  sufficient 
interest  was  aroused  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary seed  and  labor  and  the  second  year 
more  applications  for  lots  were  received 
than  could  well  be  handled.     Early  in 


the  existence  of  Mr.  Weller's  "farm,"  a 
club  of  the  gardeners  was  formed,  which 
was  afterward  christened  The  People's 
Friendly  Club.  Once  in  two  weeks  these 
families  met  at  Hull  House,  exchanged 
experiences,  talked  over  their  difficulties 
and  renewed  the  courage  which  some  way 
kept  alive  through  the  five  seasons  that 
followed.  Then  Mr.  WelFer  went  to 
Washington,  a  wet  season  came,  there 
was  no  leader,  the  interest  flagged,  the 
gardens  were  abandoned,  and  the  little 
friendly  club  as  a  farmers'  organization, 
passed  out  of  existence.  Fortunately  for 
the  present  gardens,  however,  it  was  con- 
tinued as  a  social  club,  for  it  is  out  of 
this  group  of  families  that  the  best  work- 
ers have  been  found,  and  the  twenty  or 
more  farmers  belonging  to  this  club  were 
the  leaders  in  the  rush  for  places  on  the 
land. 

If  carefully  studied  plans  and  a  sys- 
tematic effort  make  for  success,  the 
movement  for  city  gardens  in  Chicago  is 
now  on  a  safe  and  permanent  basis.  Out 
of  the  small  group  of  people  who  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  a  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1909,  to  consider  the  subject,  a 
board  of  managers  was  chosen,  in  whose 
hands  practically  everything  was  placed. 
It  was  no  easy  task  which  confronted  this 
committee.  Only  two  of  the  members 
were  practical  farmers,  and  everything 
must  be  secured:  land,  tools,  money  for 
labor,  and  the  services  of  a  perfectly  com- 
petent superintendent,  which  our  friend, 
the  Vacant  Lot  Association  in  Philadel- 
pliia,  which  has  from  the  beginning  aid- 
ed with  advice  and  encouragement,  as- 
sured us  was  one  of  the  most  essential 
factors  in  our  success. 

At  first  the  committee  considered  small, 
scattered  gardens  in  various  sections  of 
the  city,  and  a  canvass  was  made  and 
permission  secured  for  the  use  of  much 
such  property,  but  the  International  Har- 
vester Company's  generous  offer  of  twen- 
ty or  more  acres  in  one  tract  made  it 
seem  wise  and  best  to  concentrate  our 
first  year's  work  on  a  single  piece  of  land, 
and  the  "Harvester  Garden"  became  our 
initial  effort. 

This  land  is  located  on  Marshall  boule- 
vard, in  a  really  ideal  spot  for  such 
a  purpose.  Off  to  the  south  the  clay 
banks  of  the  drainage  canal  form  a  fine 
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barrier  for  possible  marauders ;  the  great 
McCormick  works  are  to  the  east;  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection are  just  opposite,  while  on  the 
northern  boundary  we  have  the  Chicago 
river  which  at  this  point  is  clear  and  at- 
tractive. Marshall  boulevard,  always  gay 
with  automobiles  and  carriages,  forms  an 
angle  here  and  bounds  the  gardens  on 
two  sides. 

The  land  has  been  divided  into  eight- 
acre  lots,  150  feet  by  36.  Between  the 
lots  there  is  a  path  two  feet  wide,  and 
between  the  sections,  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
there  is  an  eight  foot  roadway.  Another 
year  we  hope  to  have  several  more  sec- 
tions on  this  tract,  but  this  season,  four, 
with  twenty-five  lots  in  each,  seemed  all 
that  the  committee  could  successfully 
manage.  This  furnishes  land  for  100 
families  and  every  inch  of  space  is  now 
occupied.  Lots  which  were  taken  and 
given  up  for  any  cause,  were  eagerly 
seized  by  waiting  families,  and  already 
many  of  the  workers  have  spoken  for 
their  lots  for  another  season.  Most  of 
the  farmers  have  been  sent  by  the  various 
settlements  and  charity  organizations,  but 
the  immediate  neighborhood  furnishes 
some,  and  the  tuberculosis  institute  has 
several  of  its  charges  successfully  work- 
ing. A  large  number  of  applicants  are 
fnends  of  those  who  already  have  se- 
cured land  for  this  year  and  it  seems 
quite  plain  to  the  management  that  the 
difficulty  in  the  immediate  future  will  be, 
not  in  securing  farmers,  but  in  finding 
suitable  places  for  them  to  carry  on  their 
work. 

It  was  a  sad  meeting  for  this  board 
when  one  of  the  wisest  of  its  members 
announced  that  nothing  could  be  started 
on  our  land  until  it  had  been  tile-drained, 
and  when  a  still  more  terrifying  "bomb" 
had  been  projected  by  the  same  wise  man 
in  the  shape  of  information  that  tile- 
draining  would  require  an  outlay  of  $400 
at  least,  the  committee,  for  one  awful 
moment,  almost  went  into  collapse.  But 
after  the  first  shock,  the  board  rallied, 
divided  itself  into  sub-committees,  and 
bravely  started  out  to  ask  for  the  help 
which  public-spirited  citizens  of  Chicago 
gave  in  "good  measure,  pressed  down 
and  running  over."  Not  only  drainage 
tile,   sewer   pipe  and  water  pipe  were 


given,  but  money  for  labor,  seed  for  the 
planting,  large  and  small  tools,  and  a  sub- 
stantial nest-egg  towards  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  for  the  year. 

Very  early  in  the  ddiberations  of  the 
committee  it  was  decided  to  have  a  defi- 
nite pfan  for  crops  which  should  be  suffi- 
ciency elastic  to  allow  our  Italian  farm- 
ers plenty  of  room  for  garlic  and  pep- 
pers, our  Irish  friends  potatoes,  and  our 
German  contingent  cabbages  and  kohl- 
rabi, and  still  be  regular  enough  to  make 
a  pleasing  display  and  a  profitable  crop. 
Charles  W.  Pottinger,  the  successful  su- 
perintendent of  the  farms  which  supply 
the  Cook  county  institutions  was  the 
member  of  the  board  to  whom  this  part 
of  the  work  was  assigned.  His  plan  was 
at  once  adopted  and  is  now  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Fiske,  the  manager  of  our 
own  gardens.  The  seed  is  planted  across 
the  lots,  in  rows  thirty-six  feet  in  length. 
The  general  plan  is  as  follows: 

Onions,  8  rows. 

Parsley,  onions,  1  row. 

Parsnips,  6  rows. 

Carrots,  3  rows. 

Swiss  chard,  1  row. 

Lettuce,  1  row. 

Spinach,  cucumbers  (for  pickles)  2  rows. 

Earliest  peas,  1  row. 

Radishes,  cucumbors,  1  row. 

Early  peas,  1  row. 

Beets,  turnips,  4  rows. 

Kohlrabi  or  peppers,  1  row. 

Cabbage   (early),  1  row. 

Cabbage   (late),  1  row. 

Peas,  4  rows. 

Beans,  spinach,  8  rows. 

Potatoes,  10  rows. 

Potatoes,  radishes,  4  rows. 

Potatoes,  squash,  4  rows. 

Peas,  tomatoes,  12  rows. 

Early  cabbage,  9  rows. 

Sweet  com,  beans,  2  rows. 

Hubbard  squash,  1  row. 

Sweet  corn,  2  rows. 

Pumpkins,  1  row. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  plan,  that  to  a 
certain  extent,  intensive  farming  will  be 
done,  but  in  all  cases  as  much  latitude 
as  possible  will  be  allowed  individual 
gardeners. 

The  bungalow,  which  is  to  be  built  by 
the  Out-Door  Art  League,  will  be  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  garden  and  the 
roomy  porches  on  three  sides  will  give 
shelter  to  many  tired  mothers  and  sleep- 
ing babies.  The  bungalow  will  occupy 
the  south  west  corner  of  the  tract,  and 
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will  contain  two  large  rest  rooms,  tool 
closet  and  lavatories.  Adjoining  the  bun- 
galow on  the  east  side,  the  United  Char- 
ities will  establish  a  playground  for  the 
children  and  nearby  will  be  the  model 
garden  of  the  superintendent. 

An  abundant  water  supply  protects  the 
gardeners  against  possible  drought,  and 
provision  is  being  made  for  helping  hands 
for  those  whose  strength  may  fail  on 
occasion.  The  wise  leadership  of  our 
superintendent,  backed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  committee,  we  feel  sure  will  hold 
in  line  the  few  stragglers  who,  unaccus- 
tomed to  systematic  effort,  might  if  left 
alone  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  so  the 
very  small  per  cent  of  chance  of  failure 
is  minimized  to  practically  nothing. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  give  results  that 
will  show  our  effort  is  worth  while.  At 
present  we  can  only  state  our  purpose, 
which  cannot  be  done  in  better  words 
than  to  quote  from  the  Philadelphia  Va- 
cant Lot  Association :  "Not  to  give  char- 
ity, but  to  open  an  opportunity  for  those 
in  need,  to  help  themselves  by  their  own 
work." 

ADVERTISING  ETHICS 

AND  THE  GENERAL 

WELFARE 

E.  D.  HULBERT 

Chicago 

There  is  an  old  sa3ring  that  "it  is 
easier  to  get  money  than  to  keep  it." 
This  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
ought  to  be  or  need  be,  and  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  is  getting  from  those 
who  believe  in  .promoting  the  general 
welfare  through  the  betterment  of  the 
material  welfare  of  the  individual. 

Between  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor  there  is  a  great  mass  of  people  who, 
at  some  period  of  their  lives,  earn  more 
money  than  they  require  for  immediate 
necessities  and  die  disposition  they  make 
of  this  surplus  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Some  of  it  is  wasted  in 
gambling,  drinking  and  other  vices ;  some 
is  put  in  banks ;  some  is  lost  in  fraudulent 
investment  schemes;  some  is  lost  in  in- 
vestment schemes  not  fraudulent,  but  un- 
sound, and  some  is  safely  and  wisely  in- 


vested in  a  way  to  start  the  owner  on  the 
road  to  independence. 

Those  who  are  addicted  to  vice  have, 
in  my  opinion,  quite  as  many  people  work- 
ing for  their  reclamation  as  is  worth 
while  from  an  economic  standpoint;  the 
proper  regulation  and  safeguarding  of 
the  banking  business  is  not  being  neglect- 
ed in  public  discussions;  the  very  great 
number  of  people,  however,  whose  an- 
nual losses  in  fraudulent  and  unsound 
investment  schemes  aggregate  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  are  receiving  com- 
paratively little  attention.  This  is  most 
unfortunate,  as  these  are  the  people  of 
the  most  importance  to  the  general  wel- 
fare; they  are  neither  weak  and  reck- 
less like  those  who  indulge  in  vice,  nor 
cowardly  and  lazy  like  those  who  keep 
their  savings  always  in  banks  because 
they  lack  the  courage  or  enterprise  to 
ms^kc  investments.  These  people  are 
reached  largely  through  advertisements 
in  the  public  press. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  those  who 
have  either  fraudulent  or  unsound 
schemes  to  promote  can  afford  to  and  do 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  advertising 
and  their  patronage  is  of  great  money 
value  to  newspapers.  Naturally  the 
newspapers  are  slow  to  attack  these  lib- 
eral patrons  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
crystallize  public  opinion  without  news- 
paper help. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "it  is 
the  knavish  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor^ 
"let  the  buyer  beware,"  is  the  inspiration 
of  most  decisions  in  cases  of  fraud* 
Some  of  our  courts  are  now  holding  that^ 
even  if  the  promoter  does  issue  a  false 
prospectus  and  thereby  induces  people 
to  invest  in  the  securities  of  a  corporation, 
this  does  not  constitute  a  scheme  to  de- 
fraud and  is  not  punishable. 

The    newspapers    almost    universally- 
claim    for   their   advertising  space   the^ 
rights  of  the  "common  carrier"  to  serve- 
as  a  public  vehicle  without  responsibility 
for  the  character  of  the  merchandise  car- 
ried.   They  seem  to  forget  that  while  the 
common  carrier  is  not  permitted  to  carry 
merchandise  which  endangers  the  com- 
munities though  which  it  is  carried,  the 
newspaper   is   permitted    to   carry   into 
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every  household  that  which  may,  and 
often  does  do  irreparable  injury. 

The  postal  laws,  if  actively  enforced 
against  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails,  would 
save  a  vast  amount  of  money  every  year, 
but  as  at  present  administered,  they  are 
no  great  check  to  the  swindler.  The 
government  rarely  acts  on  its  own  initia- 
tive and  the  most  glaring  swindles  are 
allowed  to  go  on  until  someone  who  has 
been  injured  makes  complaint. 

Even  this  seems  to  be  considered  too 
oppressive  in  some  quarters.  Representa- 
tive Crumpacker  of  Indiana  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Congress  authorizing  a 
judicial  review  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment of  cases  in  which  fraud  orders 
are  issued.  The  subjects  of  such  orders 
are  authorized  to  bring  suit  in  the  United 
States  circuit  courts  against  the  post- 
master, the  decision  of  the  circuit  court 
to  be  final. 

A  few  newspapers  in -the  country  have 
sickened  over  the  blood  money  they  have 
taken  and,  with  no  pressure  of  law  or 
public  opinion,  have  established  for 
themselves  the  rule  to  take  no  financial 
advertisements  except  after  the  closest 
scrutiny,  not  only  of  the  character  of  the 
advertiser,  but  of  the  character  of  his 
investment  scheme  as  well.  Unfortu- 
nately these  newspapers,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tent themselves  with  keeping  their  own 
skirts  clean  and  do  little  to  warn  the 
public  against  their  less  scrupulous 
brethren. 

Public  opinion  is  largely  formed  by 
newspapers  and  it  is  perhaps  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  is  little  or  no  public  opin- 
ion against  the  publication  of  misleading 
financial  advertisements.  When  a  thrifty 
family  who  have  saved  a  little  money, 
lose  it  in  some  unsound  investment,  there 
is  nothing  spectacular  about  it,  like  the 
loss  on  the  turn  of  a  card  or  a  bank  fail- 
ure, and  those  who  work  for  the  public 
welfare  are  apt  to  pass  by  such  cases  for 
something  that  the  newspapers  are  talk- 
ing about.    If,  however,  there  were  any 


way  of  getting  before  the  public  the  vast 
sums  of  money  lost  every  year  by  thrifty 
people,  not  only  in  fraudulent  investments 
but  in  that  class  of  investments  which  are 
not  good  enough  to  pass  the  scrutiny  of 
experts  and  are  therefore  offered  to  the 
"public"  through  advertisements,  some 
progress  might  be  made  towards  sup- 
pressing the  evil.  It  has  been  found  so 
easy  to  sell  so-called  securities  promising 
high  interest  rates  through  advertise- 
ments, to  people  who  have  no  means  of 
knowing  good  from  bad,  that  it  is  com- 
mon practice  for  promoters  to  buy  prop- 
erties just  for  the  sake  of  having  some- 
thing on  which  to  issue  stocks  and  bonds 
to  sell. 

Statistics  are  of  course  unobtainable. 
C.  R.  Wooldridge  of  the  Chicago  detec- 
tive force,  who  has  probably  made  a 
closer  study  of  this  question  than  anyone 
else,  estimates  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  are  lost  annually  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  through 
the  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  by  "safe 
investment"  and  "get-rich-quick"  swin- 
dles. Of  this  amount  he  says  about  twen- 
ty millions  are  spent  in  newspaper  ad- 
vertising and  an  equal  amount  for  black- 
mail, attorneys'  fees,  circulars,  booklets, 
etc.  This  refers  only  to  cases  of  abso- 
lute and  deliberate  fraud.  The  amount 
of  money  lost  every  year  in  investments 
not  fraudulent  but  unsound,  which  are 
sold  by  offering  high  rates  of  interest 
through  newspaper  advertisements,  is 
probably  much  greater.  We  need  more 
stringent  laws  against  the  issue  of  such 
securities,  but  it  seems  to  me  an  impres- 
sive fact  that  the  active  enforcement  of 
present  laws  would  save  the  comparative- 
ly poor  people  of  the  United  States  more 
money  every  year  than  they  have  lost  in 
bank  failures  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

If  public  opinion  is  to  be  aroused  on 
this  question  it  must  be  done  through 
such  journals  as  The  Survey  which  are 
not  dependent  on  advertising  patronage 
for  their  continued  existence. 


THE  CITIZENS'  COMMITTEE 


JOSEPH  D.  HOLMES 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  "CITIZENS'  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTY,"  OF  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Senator  Colby,  speaking  before  a 
church  club  in  Newark,  on  the  lessons 
of  the  last  local  elections,  when  the  re- 
form forces  were  apparently  defeated, 
advised  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  vigi- 
lance committee,  to  follow  up  the  work- 
ings of  the  county  officials  and  the  sher- 
iff's office,  and  to  compel  a  stricter  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

The  work  done  by  voters'  leagues  and 
similar  bodies,  constrains  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  to  comment  that  it  im- 
plies a  practical  breaking  down  of  our 
present  system  of  municipal  government. 
If,  it  argues,  all  officials  must  be  watch- 
ed by  volunteer  organizations,  then  the 
need  of  care  in  selecting  the  officials  is 
done  away  with,  and  civic  responsibility 
has  simply  traversed  a  circle. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  most 
willing  and  efficient  of  city  officials  need, 
and  often  welcome,  such  a  valid  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  as  is  afforded  by 
the  bodies  referred  to.  The  writer 
thinks  that  the  work  of  such  leagues,  in 
general,  is  too  diffuse,  or  in  other  words 
is  spread  out  too  thin;  and  the  workers, 
not  seeing  results  immediately  achieved, 
or,  their  forces  meeting  defeat  at  an  elec- 
tion, become  disheartened  and  disorgan- 
ized, and  all  too  frequently  disband  and 
give  up  the  struggle.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  suggest  to  those  inter- 
ested in  civic  improvement,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  hoping  for  better  mu- 
nicipal government,  that  the  more  scien- 
tific plan  of  specialization  of  effort  will 
often  accomplish  the  desired  result  with 
a  minimum  of  machinery  and  a  conse- 
quent conservation  of  effort.  The  writ- 
er in  describing  an  actual  experiment  in 
this  line,  in  which  he  has  taken  some 
part,  will  be  forgiven  for  seeming  to  ex- 
ploit the  acts  of  a  small  organization,  be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  the  example  can 
be  followed  with  success  in  nlany  places 
where  reformers  are  few  and  often  in 
despair  of  any  hope  of   future  better- 


ment. These  need  some  encouragement, 
and  in  the  belief  that  it  can  be  found  this 
statement  is  presented. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  of  Fifty  of 
Orange,  N.  J.,  was  organized  after  sev- 
eral conferences  of  the  Bureau  of  Asso- 
ciated Charities  on  "The  Liquor  Prob- 
lem in  Orange."  It  was  named,  of 
course,  for  the  famous  Committee  of 
Fifty,  of  which  ex-President  Eliot  is 
chairman,  having  for  its  purpose  the 
study  of  the  same  problem.  Our 
committee  was  'organized  on  the  basis 
of  a  membership  of  the  pastors  of 
sixteen  churches,  with  two  laymen  from 
each  church.  None  of  the  clergy  acts 
either  as  officer  or  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee. •  The  membership  has  changed 
somewhat  in  the  twelve  years  of  the 
committee's  existence,  as  there  are  no 
strict  rules  concerning  it,  but  the  basis 
is  practically  the  same. 

The  committee  concerns  itself  only 
with  the  liquor  question. 

At  its  inception,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  saloons  in  Orange,  and 
the  license  fee  was  only  two  hundred 
dollars.  Previous  to  this  time  li- 
censes had  been  granted  freely  by 
the  Common  Council,  on  petition  of 
six  property  holders,  and  were  sel- 
dom* refused.  An  enabling  act  hav- 
ing passed  the  Legislature,  the  council  di- 
vested itself  of  the  licensing  power, 
placing  it  with  a  Board  of  Excise,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  appointed  by 
a  judge  of  the  County  Court.  This  body 
has  supreme  power  in  granting  all  li- 
censes and  fixing  the  license  fee. 

Realizing,  after  looking  over  the 
ground,  that  the  first  step  toward  abat- 
ing the  saloon  evil  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  saloons  by  increasing  the  li- 
cense fee,  the  committee  prepared  peti- 
tions with  thai  object,  asking  for  an 
increase  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

Orange  is  a  manufacturing  town  with 
a  population  of  about  twenty-five  thou- 
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sand,  a  large  foreign  element  and  a  con- 
siderable colored  colony.  Prohibition 
was  not  thought  of.  Even  as  the  result 
of  local  option,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
those  best  advised  that  "speak  easies," 
"cellar  kitchens"  and  the  "boot-legger" 
would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  closing 
all  the  saloons.  The  recent  legislative 
investigation  shows  that  this  is  the  case 
in  the  rural  communities  of  south- 
ern New  Jersey.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  question  but  that  drinking 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  character 
of  the  saloon  raised,  on  the  average,  by 
a  reduction  in  the  number.  The  peti- 
tions were  signed  by  every  civic  body  in 
the  Oranges,  for  all  the  Oranges  are  con- 
cerned in  the  conditions  in  Orange  prop- 
er, and  these  organizations  claim  mem- 
bership in  the  four  communities,  three 
of  which  are  largely  residential.  They 
included  the  Bureau  of  Associated  Char- 
ities, the  Y.  M.»  C.  A.,  the  W.  C  T.  U., 
the  Children's  Aid  and  Protective  Soci- 
ety, the  New  England  Society,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Orange  Memorial  Hospital, 
and  some  twenty  others,  many  amending 
the  petition  and  asking  for  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  fee  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  petition  was  also  signed  by 
every  clergyman  in  the  community,  in- 
cluding the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
the  Jewish  rabbi. 

At  first  the  petition  was  rejected.  It 
was  opposed  by  the  saloon-keepers,  and 
the  board  claimed  that  there  was  no  pub- 
lic demand  for  the  change !  It  also  ques- 
tioned whether  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
license  would  decrease  the  number  of 
saloons,  as  many  of  them  were  owned 
by  breweries  which  were  amply  able  to 
stand  the  increase.  Changes  occurred 
in  the  personnel  of  the  board.  A  ten- 
tative increase  was  made,  then  revoked, 
then  adopted  at  three  hundred  dollars. 
It  is  now  four  hundred  dollars  and  will 
probably  be  raised  to  five  hundred. 

The  committee  does  not  claim  credit 
for  these  changes.  Public  sentiment  has 
grown,  but  the  committee  is  always  there 
to  voice  public  sentiment,  and  to  keep 
its  first  demands  from  being  forgotten. 
The  next  feature  of  the  work  is  in  re- 
gard to  infractions  of  the  law. 

All  police  complaints  are  brought  to 


the  attention  of  the  board  at  its  monthly 
meetings.  Soon  after  the  organization 
of  the  committee  a  conference  was  held 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the  Li- 
quor Dealers'  Association  of  Orange. 
The  members  were  found  to  be  a  fair 
body  of  men — above  the  average  saloon- 
keeper, many  owning  their  places  and 
some  living  on  the  premises  occupied  by 
the  saloon.  Such  men,  it  was  found, 
have  a  reputation  that  they  prize  and  are 
more  than  anxious  to  keep  their  good 
name.  About  half  of  the  saloon-keepers 
belong  to  this  organization. 

They  told  the  committee  that  they 
pledged  themselves  to  obey  the  law  not 
to  sell  to  minors,  not  to  sell  to  habitual 
drunkards  or  disorderly  persons,  and 
also  to  discipline  any  member  found 
guilty  of  such  infractions.  They  have 
also  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  prose- 
cution of  those  guilty  of  these  offenses! 
Nothing  was  said  at  this  time  about  Sun- 
day closing.  Sunday  selling  behind 
closed  doors  was  all  but  universal.  The 
police  winked  at  it.  Under  the  Werts 
law  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
legal  proof,  and  the  Sunday  "growler," 
or  pail,  carried  in  a  basket  or  wrapped  in 
a  newspaper,  was  a  common  sight  in 
saloon  neighborhoods. 

The  "bishop's  law,"  so-called,  has 
changed  all  that.  A  simple  clause  re- 
quiring all  screens  to  be  removed  from 
doors  and  windows,  giving  a  clear  view 
from  the  street  during  the  "forbidden 
hours"  (Sundays  and  during  elections), 
and  a  further  clause  forbidding  the  sale 
of  liquor  in  back-rooms  with  penalty  of 
revocation  of  license,  stopped  the  Sun- 
day business  at  one  stroke.  So  well  has 
the  law  worked  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  strong  sentiment  exists  for  its  re- 
peal even  among  the  saloon-keepers. 
The  Orange  Liquor  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion promptly  passed  a  resolution  requir- 
ing obedience  to  the  law  and  the  Sunday 
business  disappeared. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  liquor 
laws,  the  only  object  of  this  paper  be- 
ing to  show  that  public  opinion  being  ac- 
tively expressed  and  kept  before  public 
officials,  these  officials  are  reinforced  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the 
community.  In  a  word,  they  are  "backed 
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up"  by  the  unofficial  expressions  of  or- 
ganized good  citizenship,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  is  placed  upon  those  who  wish 
to  see  a  different  state  of  affairs. 

Why  should  not  this  be  done  in  any 
locality  by  specialized  committees,  not 
vigilance  committees  looking  for  wrong- 
doing, but  vigilant  committees  looking 
for  better  things  in  the  different  mu- 
nicipal activities? 

A  municipal  art  league  to  follow  un  all 
changes  proposed  or  desired,  affecting 
the  appearance  of  public  property;  a 
civic  sanitation  society  with  an  execu- 
tive committee  to  attend  all  stated  meet- 
ings of  the  boards  of  health;  a  society 
of  insurance  men  who  would  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  local  fire  department;  these 
are  a  few  random  suggestions,  which 
will  find  echoes  in  the  varying  needs  of 
the  widely  differing  communities  of  the 
country.  The  Home  and  School  Asso- 
ciation, bringing  parent,  school  and 
teacher  together,  is  a  new  and  success- 
ful form  of  voluntary  unofficial  organ- 
ization. It  disclaims  all  idea  of  inter- 
fering with  teaching  or  curriculum.  But 
are  there  not  towns  where  an  effective 
association  of  those  interested  in  edu- 
cation might  by  their  presence  "tone  up" 
and  inspire  some  Board  of  Education, 
more  political  than  educational,  whose 
meetings  now  are  devoted  to  wrangling 
over  appointments  of  janitors  or  giving 
out  of  plumbing  contracts? 

A  word  as  to  machinery  and  organiza- 
tion. That  of  the  Citizens'  Committee 
of  Fifty  is  of  the  simplest.  No  month- 
ly meetings,  but  always  some  of  the  ex- 
ecutive in  attendance  at  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Excise;  an  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  a  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
and  reports;  small  annual  dues  to  cover 


postage  and  stationery.  A  card  cata- 
log of  all  saloons,  with  their  "record," 
if  any;  a  scrap  book  for  police  com- 
plaints and  news  items ;  a  printed  list  of 
saloons  arranged  according  to  the  date 
of  expiration  of  license,^  with  notes  on 
the  margin  of  any  action  taken  or  asked 
for.  That  is  all.  On  occasions  when 
special  action  regarding  a  license  is  de- 
sired a  postal  card  notice  is  sent  to  all 
the  membership;  and  also  the  church 
nearest  to  the  neighborhood  in  question 
is  requested  to  notify  is  members  and 
request  their  attendance. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Excise,  publicly  in 
a  meeting,  to  request  an  opinion  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  to 
what  action  should  be  taken  in  a  case 
before  the  board.  It  is  more  unusual, 
but  it  has  happened,  for  the  president  of 
the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  to  call 
publicly  on  the  Citizens'  Committee  to 
say  whether  or  not  his  association  is 
justified  in  a  position  it  has  taken. '  This 
is  a  tribute  to  the  fairness  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  its  representative  quality. 

The  number  of  saloons  has  now  been 
reduced  to  eighty-five  and  the  reduction 
will  continue,  probably,  until  there  is 
only  one  for  each  five  hundred  of  popu- 
lation. There  is  not  a  disorderly  house, 
a  slot  machine,  or  gambling  device  with- 
in the  city  limits.  No  dancing  or  musi- 
cal instruments  are  permitted  in  any 
saloon;  there  are  no  back  rooms,  no  re- 
sorts for  women,  and  the  saloons  are 
orderly  and  law-abiding  above  the  aver- 
age. And  one  reason  is  that  any  in- 
fraction of  the  law  will  be  followed  by 
a  prompt  complaint  to  the  Board  of  Ex- 
cise, in  the  name  of  the  "Citizens'  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty." 

'All  licenses  are  for  one  year  only. 


TUBERCULOSIS 

PHILIP  P.  JACOBS,  Department  Editor 


BUREAU  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

The  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  again 
enlarged  its  scope,  by  establishing  a  Bu- 
reau of  Information  on  Hospital  and  Sana- 
torium Construction  in  connection  with  the 


New  York  office.  It  is  intended  to  make 
this  bureau  a  clearing-house  for  information 
on  plans  for  all  types  of  institutions  deal- 
ing with  tuberculosis.  Plans  and  data  are 
being  collected  from  every  sanatorium  in 
the  United  States.  Drawings,  blueprints, 
photographs,  models,  or  written  information 
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concemfng  the  conBtructlon  of  tuberculoala 
lustltutlonB  will  be  furnished  bo  (ar  as  poB- 
Bible  to  those  desirous  of  having  such  facta. 
A  pamphlet  showing  some  of  the  principal 
tfpes  of  construction  Is  being:  prepared.  Dr. 
Thomas  Spees  Carrington,  who  la  in 
charge  of  this  work,  baa  had  large  experi- 
ence la  hospital  building. 

FROM  ATLANTA  TO  THE  SEA 

Prom  Atlanta  to  Augusta,  and  from  Au- 
gusta to  Savannah,  Is  the  route  followed  by 
the  traveling  exhibition  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  In  Its  "All-Qeorgla  Campaign." 
While  tba  exhibit  was  In  Augusta,  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  was  made  by  the  women's 
organisations  of  the  city,  and  literature  was 
left  In  almost  every  home.  More  than  S.OUO 
people  visited  the  exhibit.  After  being 
shown  at  Savannah  and  other  Georgia  cities, 
It  will  be  taken  to  Knoivllle.  Tenn.,  where 
the  season's  campaign  will  close. 

The  Western  E:xh[blt  of  the  national  aa- 
Boclatlon  Is  In  KaDsas. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Swedish  Na- 
tional League  Against  Tuberculosis,  the  In- 
ternational TubercuIoaiH  Conference  will 
hold  Its  annual  meeting  In  Stockholm  on 
July  8  to  10.  Among  the  American  speak- 
ers on  the  program,  are  Dr.  Hermann  M. 
BlgKB.  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  John  C.  Wise, 
medical  director  of  the  navy,  who  will  be 
the  official    re  pre  a  en  tat  ive   of   this   country. 


The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Hotm 
of  Parliament.  On  July  9,  the  city  of  Stock- 
holm win  give  a  banquet  to  the  delegUea. 
After  throe  days  of  dlacnasliKi,  the  mem- 
bers will  be  taken  on  special  trains  to  the 
University  of  Upsala,  the  Q«IIfvara  mines, 
and  to  Lapland  where  a  boating  tour  on  the 
IndalB  river  In  Norrland  will  take  them 
through    Europe's    lai^est    lumber    dlatricta. 

Two  subjecia  of  special  Interest  to  be  dis- 
cussed are:  Care  of  Tuberculous  Famlllea, 
Especially  of  Healthy  Children,  and  Tuber- 
culosis and  the  Schools.  Reports  of  the 
progress  of  the  antl-tuberculosis  work  In 
various  countries  will  be  given. 

NATHAN  STRAUS'S  GIFT 

The  Lakewood  Hotel  at  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
has  been  given  by  Nathan  Straus  to  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Marcus  M.  Marks  la  chair- 
man, tor  use  as  a  sanatorium  for  tubercu- 
lous children.  Efforts  arc  being  made  to 
raise  a  fund  for  the  remodelling  and  main- 
tenance  of   the   Institution. 

"SPUNK"  ARRIVES 

Spunk  la  the  suggestive  name  of  a  new 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the  patients 
of  the  Peuaaytvanla  State  South  Mountain 
Sanatorium,  at  Mont  Alto,  the  flrst  issue  of 
which  appeared  recently.  As  the  name  sug- 
gests, and  as  the  editorial  page  states,  tbe 
contents  of  "this  pleasant  tonic"  are  meant 
to  cheer  up  the  patients,  and  to  Instill 
greater  determination  Into  their  fight  for 
life.     Thla,  the  flrat  of  Pennsylvania's  state 
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sanatoriuxns,  has  a  capacity  of  over  600  beds, 
and  additions  are  being  made  constantly. 
It  is  planned  to  have  two  more  Institutions 
of  tbls  kind,  one  in  the  eastern  and  one  in 
the  weetem  part  of  the  state.  Dr.  Samuel 
6.  Dixon,  health  commissioner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  secured  from  the  Legislature  12,- 
000,000  to  carry  on  the  state  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  begun  in  1907. 

SOLD  15,000,000  STAMPS 

According  to  the  current  number  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Bulletin,  the  total  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  the  Christmas  tuber- 
culosis stamps  last  year  was  $138,244.51. 
This  represents  an  aggregate  sale  of  nearly 
15,000,000  stamps.  New  York  state  heads 
the  list  of  receipts  with  $21,174.67;  Penn- 
sylvania is  next  with  $17,000,  and  Massa- 
chusetts third,  with  $13,000.  The  money 
raised  is  all  to  be  applied  either  to  preven- 
tive measures  or  to  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  expected  that  this  year's  re- 
ceipts will  more  than  double  those  of  the 
last 

In  response  to  the  prize  competition  for 
designs  for  next  year's  stamps,  over  1,200 
were  submitted.  The  first  prize  of  one 
hundred  dollars  was  awarded  to  Carl  Win- 
gate  of  New  York,  the  second  of  fifty  to 
Augusto  Bissori  of  South  Framingham, 
Mass.,  and  the  third  to  Miss  Grace  D. 
Gerow  of  Jersey  City. 

WHEELING  AROUSED 

As  the  result  of  a  recent  exhibit  held  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  the  number  of  tubercu- 
losis cases  reported  to  the  Health  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  month  was  double 
that  of  the  previous  month.  Another  result 
of  the  exhibit  was  the  organization  of  a 
local  association,  and  the  arousing  of  peo- 
ple who  had  never  heard  of  the  prevention 
or  cure  of  tuberculosis  to  a  realization  of 
their  danger  and  responsibility. 

$3,000  FOR  CARNATIONS 

Twenty-seven  thousand  carnations  were 
sold  on  "carnation  day"  in  Lynn.  Mass.,  and 
over  $3,000  was  realized.  The  flowers  were 
used  instead  of  the  tags  adopted  on  ordi- 
nary tag-day  celebrations.  They  were  also 
sold  at  booths  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  proceeds  will  maintain  a  day  camp. 
The  Salem,  Mass..  committee  realized  $2,410 
by  a  similar  celebration. 

CANVASS  YIELDS  $3,100 

By  a  systematic  canvass  of  the  pooulation 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  by  sol ici tine:  ten 
cents  from  every  citizen  for  the  Antl-Tuber- 
cnlosis  Association,  $3,100  was  collected. 
Nearly  3,000  women  assisted  In  the  collec- 
tion, the  number  being  divided  into  squads 
of  one  hundred,  each  under  a  captain.  The 
campaign  was  planned  and  managed  by  Mrs. 


Louis  H.  Wymond.     The  collection  will  be 
made  an  annual  event. 

REORGANIZES  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

The  Health  Department  of  Pittsburgh  has 
been  reorganized  into  three  bureaus  by  Di- 
rector E.  R.  Walters.  Dr.  H.  K.  Beatty  is 
superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitation; 
Dr.  J.  C.  McNeil  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Food 
Inspection;  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Edwards,  super- 
intendent of  the  Bureau  of  Infectious  Dis- 
eases under  which  the  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mission is  placed. 

RED  CROSS  BUILDS  HOSPITAL 

The  Indiana  Red  Cross  Society  has  offered 
to  build  a  cottage  sanatorium  for  any  so- 
ciety in  the  state  that  will  maintain  it. 
Among  tbe  cities  that  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  offer  are  Indianapolis,  Evans- 
ville,  Lafayette,  and  South  Bend. 

SUCCESSFUL  SEASON  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  co-operative  campaign  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  closed  for 
the  summer  months  on  May  24  with  a  large 
mass  meeting  in  Kingston.  During  the 
past  six  months,  the  cities  of  Elmira,  Blng- 
hamton,  Oswego,  Cohoes,  Poughkeepsie, 
Yonkers,  Mlddlctown,  Newburg,  and  Kings- 
ton have  been  thoroughly  aroused.  13G 
meetings,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
117,396.  were  held  in  these  nine  cities;  229,- 
227  information  leaflets  were  distributed, 
and  eight  permanent  committees  formed. 

The  tentative  schedule  of  cities  to  be  vis- 
ited in  next  winter's  campaign  includes  Syr- 
acuse, Corning,  Clean,  Jamestown  and 
Dunkirk. 

INDIANS  VANQUISHED 

According  to  a  report  of  Dr.  John '  H. 
Huber  to  State  Health  Commissioner  Por- 
ter, of  New  York,  bad  whiskey  and  efforts 
to  adopt  the  white  man's  method  of  living 
are  largely  responsible  for  tuberculosis 
among  the  Indians  which  Is  causing  about 
half  the  deaths  on  the  state  reservations. 
Dr.  Huber  has  finished  an  exhaustive  exam- 
ination of  conditions  on  the  seven  reserva- 
tions with  their  5.000  Indians.  He  recom- 
mends that  efforts  be  made  to  Improve  san- 
itary conditions  and  encourage  better  meth- 
ods of  living  among  the  Indians;  that  the 
cases  of  tuberculosis  be  reported  and  regis- 
tered; that  proper  medical  attendance  be 
provided;  that  tuberculosis  camps  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  prompt  and  effective  steps 
be  taken  to  check  the  disease. 

« 

OFFERS  HOSPITALS  A  DOLLAR  A  DAY 

At  a  dinner  in  Philadelphia  In  his  honor, 
Henry  Phipps  offered  one  dollar  a  day  to 


BOMB  OF  A  CONSUHPTrVB. 
Interior  of  a  one-TDom  caUD  Id  Montffotnery.  Alabama, 


any  general  or  special  hospital  Id  the  state 
that  would  set  apart  beds  tor  advanced 
cases  of  consumption.  StraDge  to  say.  there 
has  been  no  rush  to  accept  Mr.  Fhlpps's  offer. 
Up  lo  date,  not  more  than  five  beds  have 
been  secured. 

After  a  considerable  delay,  the  work  of 
clearing  the  Bite  at  Seventh  and  Lombard 
streets,  Philadelphia,  (or  the  New  Phlppa 
Institute  for  the  Treatment  and  Cure  of 
Tuberculoaia  haa  begun.  Tho  buildlnga  will 
coat  tI,2SO,000. 

WORK  IN  MONTGOMERY 

Through  a  "build  the  fence"  campaign  the 
Antl-TubercuIoBls  League  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  has  realized  a  comfortable  Bum  with 
which  to  carry  on  its  work.  A  monthly  mag- 
azine, called  The  Key  la  publislied  by  the 
society.  The  leaRue  has  engaged  a  visit- 
ing nurse  and  Is  planning  for  a  sanatorium 
for  the  NegroeB  of  the  city,  the  high  mor- 
talUy  among  whom  has  so  alarmed  the  white 
people  that  they  feel  some  effort  must  be 
made  for  eel  f- protect! on.  Housing  condi- 
tions, as  shown  by  the  accompanying  typi- 
cal lllustratlOD,  are  very  bad. 

RAILROAD  MUST  CLEAN  UP 


railroad  In  the  dominloD  to  onforce  certain 
rules  of  cleanliness  in  their  cars  and  sta- 
tloDs.  The  commlssioa  orders  every  rali- 
waj  company  (1)  to  keep  all  its  passenger 
stationa.  waiting  rooms,  closets,  etc,  clean, 
ventilated  and  regularly  disinfected,  and  to 
have  monthly  reports  from  employes  in 
charge  of  such  work  as  to  the  state  of  these 
rooms;  (2)  to  keep  all  its  passenger  cars 
clean,  ventilated  and  in  cold  weather  prop- 
erly heated,  and  to  have  at  least  one  em- 
ploye on  every  train  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  see  that  this  is  done;  (3)  to  adopt  a  by- 
law prohibiting  spitting  tn  stations,  wait- 
ing rooms,  closets  or  other  prcmtaea  of  the 
company  or  on  the  platforms  of  cara,  ex- 
cept in  receptacles  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  providing  a  penalty  for  breach,  Bucll 
notices  In  Quebec  to  be  In  French  as  well 
as  English;  (4)  to  provide  cuspidors  in  sta- 
tions and  Id  the  smoking  compartment  of 
passenger  cars  and  to  have  them  cleaned  at 
least  every  forty-eight  hours;  (E)  to  fumi- 
gate promptly  all  cars  known  or  suspected 
Co  have  carried  a  passenger  suffering  from 
an  infectious  disease;  (6)  to  fumigate  all 
sleeping  cars  regularly  in  service  at  least 
once  in  every  thirty  days. 

A  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  Is 
provided  for  every  Infraction  of  the  rulea 
by  tho  company,  while  every  employe  whose 
duty  it  is  to  carry  out  the  order  sball  be 
liable  to    a  penalty   of  not   less   than    two 
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dollars  nor  more  than  fifteen  for  every  fail- 
ure   to    do    80. 

TEACHERS  DIE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

That  tuberculosis  is  prevalent  among 
school  teachers  in  Indiana  is  the  assertion 
made  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bul- 
letin issued  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  that 
state.  During  the  year  1908,  111  school 
teachers  died  in  Indiana,  and  of  this  num- 
ber, 21  were  victims  of  tuberculosis,  a  rate 
of  1  in  6.3.  These  figures  show,  according 
to  the  Bulletin,  that  tuberculosis  is  61  per 
«ent  more  prevalent  among  sdiool  teachers 
than  in  other  walks  of  life. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  secretary  of  the  board, 
■aided  by  the  other  members,  has  been  urg- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  state  the  neces- 
sity for  sanitary  schoolhouses,  and  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  teachers 
and  the  patrons  of  the  schools  have  endeav- 
ored to  get  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law 
compelling  their  improved  construction. 
Dr.  Hurty  believes  that  a  groat  deal  of  tu- 
l>erculosls  originates  in  ill  ventilated  school- 
houses. 

OREECE  AND  RUSSIA  ORGANIZE 

The  first  Greek  Anti-Tuberculosis  Con- 
jpress  was  held  in  May  at  Athens  under  the 
patronage  of  the  crown  prince  of  Qreece. 

At  a  conference  held  in  Moscow  April  2 
to  4,  initial  steps  were  taken  for  the  organ- 
isation of  a  Russian  League  Against  Tuber- 
culosis. The  league  must  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government  before  organizing. 

DAY  CAMPS  POPULAR 

Day  and  night  camps  for  the  summer 
months  are  being  opened  in  many  cities, 
most  of  them  in  the  East,  among  which  are, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Poughkeepsie,  Albany, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  Boston,  Somer- 
ville,  Lynn,  Lowell,  Salem,  Holyoke,  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Brattleboro,  Vt;  Portland,  Me.; 
Providence,  Newark, .  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and 
Camden,  N.  J.  The  sale  of  Red  Cross 
Christmas  stamps  provided  the  necessary 
funds. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

Dr.  J.  G.  Adami  of  McGill  University. 
Montreal,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Canadian  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis. 

The  first  biennial  report  of  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Board  of  Health  for  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1908,  says  that  during 
the  past  twenty  years  the  mortality  from 


tuberculosis  has  decreased  about  twenty-five 
per  cent,  on  account  of  better  modes  of  liv- 
ing and  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the 
infectious  character  of  the  disease. 

The  Maryland  State  Sanatorium  at  Sa- 
billasville  was  dedicated  on  May  15  before  a 
distinguished  company  of  physicians  and 
laymen. 

Two  teachers  for  consumptive  children  are 
provided  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  one  at  the  Municipal  Day  Camp 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  the  other  in  the 
Red  Cross  Day  Camp  at  the  Vanderbllt 
Clinic. 

During  the  last  three  months  nearly  26,- 
000  people  in  twelve  cities  of  Wisconsin 
have  attended  the  exhibit  prepared  by  the. 
Department  of  Bacteriology  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  sent  out  by  the  uni- 
versity extension  division  of  the  university 
In  co-operation  with  the  Wisconsin  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis  has  prepared  an  exhibit 
primarily  for  use  in  stores,  factories,  settle- 
ments, and  schools.  It  will  be  shown  in  all 
the  large  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  Delaware  Anti-Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion has  received  a  gift  of  a  shack  for  its 
new  sanatorium  from  the  Jewish  citizens  of 
Wilmington. 

The  exhibit  of  the  New  Jersey  Association 
for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Tuberculo- 
sis will  be  displayed  on  the  board  walk  at 
Ocean  Grove  and  Asbury  Park  during  July 
and  August. 

A  special  dispensary  for  Negroes  will  be 
opened  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  July,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Health  Department. 

"Smiling  Joe,"  whose  photograph,  show- 
ing him  strapped  to  a  frame,  has  been 
published  all  over  the  country,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sea  Breeze  Hospital  of  Coney 
Island,  has  been  discharged  as  cured  of  tu- 
berculosis of  the  spine,  after  four  years  at 
the   hospital. 

The  supervisors  of  Albany  county,  N.  Y., 
have  ordered  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  poor  to  place  all  Indigent  consumptives 
in  institutions,  either  private  or  public,  the 
county  to  pay  for  them  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  a  day. 

The  recent  International  Tuberculosis  Ex- 
hibit shown  for  a  month  in  Philadelphia 
cost  $19,474. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief 
of  Tuberculosis  was  held  on  May  20.  An 
encouraging  report  of  progress  in  the  state 
was  given. 
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A  HARD  FIGHT 

The  Illinois  ten-hour  hill  for  women  has 
passed  hoth  houses  of  the  Legislature  and 


is  now  before  Governor  Deneen  for  his  sig- 
nature. The  bill  was  supported  originally 
as  an  eight-hour  measure  by  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  and  its  attorney,  Har- 
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old  Ickes.  It  was  presented  by  Waitresses' 
Union,  Local  484,  Chicago,  and  Introduced 
by  Senator  Jones,  leader  of  the  senate.  The 
fight  was  led  by  the  president  of  the  Wait- 
resses' Union,  Miss  Anna  Wlllard,  assisted 
by  many  trades-union  girls,  among  whom 
were  Miss  Elizabeth  Maloney,  Miss  Agnes 
Nestor  of  the  Glove  Workers'  Union,  and 
Louise  Holly  of  the  Laundry  Workers.  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  Miss  Mary  McDowell  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Robins  worked  continuously  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  fought 
the  bill  from  the  start.  Petitions  against 
the  eight-hour  bill  were  circulated  in  cer- 
tain factories  and  mills  and  the  girls  were 
"asked"  to  sign  these,  after  being  told  they 
would  lose  money  if  the  bill  passed.  Other 
girls  were  asked  to  go  to  Springfield  to  ap- 
pear against  the  bill. 

The  scenes  during  the  days  of  the  final 
passage  were  dramatic.  At  eleven  o'clock 
Friday  night,  May  28,  an  amendment  was 
Introduced  to  Include  In  the  bill  mercantile 
establishments  and  to  put  the  number  of 
hours  back  to  eight.  This  trick  was  easily 
seen  through  and  on  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  a  roar  of  "ayes"  went  up.  At 
a  call  for  the  "noes"  only  about  six  men  an- 
swered. 

On  the  following  Saturday  morning  mem- 
bers of  the  House  received  telegrams  signed 
by  manufacturers,  protesting  against  the 
ten-hour  bill.  The  final  reading  took  place 
Saturday  after  six  o'clock  and  was  carried 
by  eighty-five  votes. 

THE  GIRLS'  BILL 

The  fight  has  been  made  almost  entirely 
by  the  working  girls  themselves.  It  was  un- 
dertaken In  the  face  of  opposition  from  law- 
yers, economists  and  social  workers.  For 
nine  weeks  the  girls  kept  close  to  Spring- 
field, following  and  pushing  every  detail 
of  procedure.  They  have  proven  themselves 
capable,  and  dignified,  and  have  won  the 
respect  of  legislators  and  everyone  about  the 
Capitol.  Contributions  to  the  cause  have 
been  given  by  other  women's  unions,  and 
by  individual  working-girls.  Many  non- 
union girls  became  so  interested  that  they 
contributed  not  only  to  the  support  of  the 
bill  but  even  sent  money  to  the  striking  hat 
trimmers  of  New  York.  The  bill  was  known 
by  every  one  as  "the  girls'  bill."  After 
the  second  reading  had  been  carried  the 
legislators  shook  hands  with  each  other, 
calling  out — "The  girls  have  won," 

The  law  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  to 
the  courts.  In  the  face  of  recent  decisions, 
notably  the  case  of  Curt  Miller  vs.  State  of 
Oregon,  sustaining  the  ten-hour  law  for 
women  in  Oregon,  the  women  of  Illinois 
should  have  hope  of  saving  the  law. 

Irene  Osgood. 

EIGHT  HOUR  BILL  VETOED 

A  bill  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  upon 
public  works  to  eight  in  one  day  was  this 


spring  Introduced  Into  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  and  passed  by  both  houses.  On 
May  9  this  bill  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Draper,  and  his  veto  has  been  sustained. 

In  1907  a  bill  was  passed  In  Massachu- 
setts, providing  that  no  employe  on  public 
works  shall  be  "requested  or  required"  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  In  any  one  cal- 
endar day.  The  defeated  bill  of  this  year 
provides  that  no  such  employe  shall  be 
"required  or  permitted"  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours. 

The  governor  holds  that  this  is  "a  most 
drastic  change"  and  "an  unwarrantable  in- 
terference with  the  right  of  the  worklngman 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  a  day  if 
he  so  desires."  The  governor  also  feels 
that  the  fine  of  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for 
six  months  is  "altogether  too  drastic."  He 
believes  "that  the  effect  of  this  law  would 
be  to  drive  much  business  now  done  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  other 
states"  and  that  it  would  be  "class  legisla- 
tion of  the  worst  kind."  These  are  all 
familiar  objections,  having  been  raised  for 
many  decades  past.  It  Is  all  the  more 
strange  since  the  federal  eight  hour  law 
passed  in  1892  and  held  to  be  constitutional 
contains  provisions  identical  in  all  import- 
ant respects,  with  the  vetoed  Massachusetts 
bill.  And  at  least  seven  out  of  twenty-four 
states  have  in  their  eight-hour  laws  the 
wording  "require  or  permit"  Oklahoma  has 
Just  passed  such  a  law;  California,  Idaho, 
and  Wyoming  provide  for  eight  hours  in 
their  constitutions;  New  York  in  1905 
amended  its  constitution  to  permit  the  state 
to  regulate  hours  on  public  works;  four 
states  have  the  maximum  fine  of  $1,000. 
Kansas  has  both  of  these  provisions  and  her 
law  has  been  held  constitutional  in  the  fed- 
eral case  of  Atkin  vs,  Kansas.  Certainly  if 
the  state  can  regulate  hours  in  private  in- 
dustries as  was  established  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Holden 
V8.  Hardy,  It  ought  to  be  able  to  say  what 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  Its  own 
employes  with  itself  as  employer.  The  Su- 
preme Court  declared  In  the  case  of  Atkin  V8. 
Kansas:  "It  belongs  to  the  state,  as  guardian 
and  trustee  for  the  people,  and  having  con- 
trol of  its  afTairs,  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  will  permit  work  to  be  done 
on  its  behalf  or  in  behalf  of  its  municipal- 
ities," 

PRIMA  FACIE  EVIDENCE 

The  clause  making  the  fact  that  an  em- 
ploye is  working  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day,  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt  appears 
to  the  governor  "to  be  absolutely  unjust  and 
improper  if  not  entirely  unconstitutional. 
This  would  make  the  defendant  In  a  case 
under  this  act  adjudged  prima  fade  guilty 
before  trial  and  he  would  be  compelled  to 
prove  his  Innocence  rather  than  compel  the 
complainant  to  prove  him  guilty.  This  to 
my  mind  is  an  unwarranted  change  in  the 
common  law."     While  this  is  a  new  feature 
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in  eight  hour  laws  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maasachusetts  on  this  point  -said  in  the  case 
of  Oommon wealth  V8,  WilUams,  that  "it  is 
no  new  thing  in  the  history  or  administra- 
tion of  the  law  that  peculiar  and  artificial 
lorce  is  given  or  attributed  to  particular 
facts  or  series  of  facta  as  means  and  instru- 
ments of  legal  proof."  Such  a  statute  only 
prescribes  "what  legal  effect  shall  be  given 
to  a  particular  si>ecies  of  evidence.  .  .  . 
This  neither  conclusively  determines  the 
suilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  who  is  ac- 
cused, nor  withdraws  from  the  jury  the 
right  and  duty  of  passing  upon  and  deter- 
mining the  issue  to  be  tried."  The  device 
of  possession  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case 
in  common  law  has  long  been  embodied  in 
Massachusetts  jurisprudence  and  held  con- 
stitutional. The  principle  is  stated  in 
several  Massachusetts  statutes,  involving 
cases  concerning  the  delivery  of  liquor,  the 
possession  of  a  license  to  sell  liquor,  the  al- 
tering of  marks  on  logs  set  up  in  streams, 
the  possession  of  lottery  tickets,  the  pos- 
session of  horses  with  docked  tails,  the  pos- 
session of  mutilated  short  length  lobsters, 
the  failure  of  a  proprietor  of  a  factory  to 
produce  a  schooling  certificate  of  a  minor 
working  for  him,  etc. 

The  present  eight-hour  law  in  Massachu- 
setts has  been  almost  entirely  useless. 
Workmen  who  do  not  "volunteer"  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  soon  find  themselves 
looking  elsewhere  for  a  job.  The  eight- 
hour  principle  had  already  been  accepted 
by  the  state  and  the  new  bill  was  intended 
to  make  the  law  already  on  the  statute  books 
effective. 

IBENE  Osgood. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  BILL  DEFEATED 

The  British  Labor  Party  presented  its  un- 
employed workmen's  bill  to  Parliament     It 
represented    the    final    work    of   the   Labor « 
Party  but  it  was  defeated,  although  half  the 
Commons  voted  for  it. 

The  plan  of  the  Labor  Party  was  to  make 
the  council  of  every  county  and  county  bor- 
ough the  local  unemployment  authority. 
The  council  was  to  appoint  an  unemploy- 
ment committee,  a  majority  of  which  includ- 
ing the  chairman  were  to  be  members  of 
the  council;  one-fifth  of  the  committee  to 
consist  of  trade-union  representatives.  Be- 
sides these  committees  there  was  to  be  a 
central  unemployment  committee  consisting 
of  persons  representative  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  trade  unions,  with  a  secretary  ap- 
pointed by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

To  the  central  unemployment  committee 
was  given  authority,  among  other  things,  to 
frame  schemes  .for  the  provision  of  work 
for  unemployed  persons;  to  establish  and 
maintain  forest  schools  and  training  farms 
for  occupations  connected  with  the  land;  to 
establish  reformatory  colonies  for  persons 
unemployed  owing  to  deliberate  and  habit- 
ual disinclination  to  work. 


The  duty  of  the  local  committees  was  to 
draw  up  schemes  for  providing  suitable 
work  for  the  registered  unemployed  persons 
of  their  area.'  They  were  to  prepare  a 
scheme  of  maintenance  for  those  for  whom 
work  could  not  be  found,  including  removal 
to  another  place,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  central  unemploy- 
ment committee.  The  expenses  incurred 
by  the  unemployment  committee  were  to  be 
raided  out  of  the  county  taxes. 

When  the  number  of  unemployed  persons 
in  a  county  exceeded  four  per  cent  of  the 
wage  earners,  the  county  would  be  deemed 
to  suffer  from  exceptional  unemployment. 
The  president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  must  then  sanction  a  scheme  pro- 
viding work  for  the  excess  of  unemployed 
over  four  per  cent,  for  a  determined  period, 
with  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  Or 
the  president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  provide  work  for  all  persons 
within  the  area  who  are  registered  as  un- 
employed during  the  period  of  exceptional 
unemployment  on  works  of  national  utility. 
Failing  the  provision  of  work,  in  case  of 
exceptional  unemployment,  the  president  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  must  provide 
maintenance  for  such  persons  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  bill  further  provided  that  in  no  case 
must  an  unemployment  committee  supply 
workmen  to  an  employer  during  times  of 
trades  disputes  in  which  the  employer  is 
involved.  Also,  the  provision  of  work  or 
assistance  or  maintenance  was  not  to  dis- 
entitle a  recipient  to  be  registered  or  to 
vote  as  a  parliamentary,  county  or  parochial 
elector,  or  as  a  burgess. 

William  Leisebson. 

MEASURES  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Although  the  Labor  Party's  bill  was  re- 
fused by  the  Commons,  the  subject  of  un- 
employment will  not  be  ignored.  In  dis- 
cussing his  splendidly  courageous  budget, 
Lloyd-George  said:  "It  is  not  part  of  the 
function  of  a  government  to  create  work, 
but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  its  business 
to  see  that  the  people  are  equipped  to  make 
the  best  of  their  own  country,  and  if  neces- 
sary are  helped  to  make  the  best  of  their 
own  country."  The  government  offers  as 
its  first  step  a  series  of  labor  exchanges.^  A 
bill  was  introduced  on  May  20  to  establish 
about  220  labor  exchanges  which  are  pro* 
vlded  for  in  the  budget  of  Lloyd-George. 
They  are  to  cost  $1,000,000  yearly  the  first 
ten  years  and  $750,000  thereafter.  The  ex- 
changes will  be  provided  with  advisory  com- 
mittees of  employers  and  employes. 

The  government  plans  to  go  still  further 
and  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament  an 
industrial  insurance  scheme  will  be  intro- 
duced. The  plan  is  modelled  after  the  Ger- 
man insurance  law  and  Involves  compul- 
sory contributions  from  employers  and  em- 

»  Recommended  In  the  minority  n^port  of  the  Poor 
Law  C«>nimliieion  and  by  W.  U.  Beverldf^  in  his  recent 
book.  The  Problem  of  Unemployment. 
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ployes  in  addition  to  state  grants.  Insur- 
ance books  and  stamps  will  be  used  which 
the  worker  when  unemployed  may  take  to 
the  nearest  labor  exchange  where  either 
work  or  an  allowance  will  be  giyen  him. 

BOSTON  AND  MAINE  PENSIONS 

Governor  Draper  signed  on  May  24  the 
Boston  and  Maine  pension  bill  which  is  an 
important  contribution  in  the  working  out 
of  an   American    old   age   pension    system. 

(A)  This  bill  was  enacted  upon  petition  of 
the  employes.  It  had  throughout  the  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  of  the  railroad  oi&cials, 
which  was  rather  an  extraordinary  exam- 
ple of  enlightened  action  on  the  part  of  a 
great  corporation. 

The  pensions  to  be  provided  (so  far  as 
they  relate  to  future  services)  are  supplied 
by  equal  contributions  from  employer  and 
employes,  subject  only  to  the  clause  that 
the  employer  will  make  up  any  deficiency 
so  that  the  minimum  annual  payment  shall 
be  not  less  than  |200.  To  meet  the  hard- 
ships incident  to  those  already  advanced 
in  years  and  service,  tho  company  under- 
takes to  make  an  additional  contribution. 

(B)  With  a  view  to  encouraging  a  reason- 
ably large  old  age  income,  provision  is  made 
by  which  regular  pensions  may  be  supple- 
mented by  annuities  to  be  purchased  by  the 
men  voluntarily  through  current  contribu- 
tions  from   income. 

(C)  The  etsablishment  of  the  system  de- 
pends upon  its  being  adopted  by  vote  of  both 
the  railroad  and  the  employes,  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  employes  voting  thereon  be- 
ing required  for  its  adoption.  The  rules 
governing  the  syvtem  are  to  be  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  which  the  railroad 
and  the  employes  have  equal  representa- 
tion. 

(D)  A  great  defect  in  systems  established 
by  railroads  and  other  large  corporations  has 
been  that  they  create  a  body  of  dependents, 
and  in  many  instances  that  doubtless  was 
the  main  purpose.  Under  such  systems 
the  pension,  not  being  a  right,  proves  often 
to  have  been  delusive,  and  perhaps  more 
frequently  Is  used  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
the  worker.  Under  the  Boston  and  Maine 
bill  the  employe  acquires  a  legal  right  to 
the  pension.  If  he  ceases  to  be  an  em- 
ploye of  the  company,  he  loses  the  pension 
proper,  but  he  has  paid  to  him  an  amount 
equal  at  least  to  the  amount  of  his  contri- 
butions. 

This  feature  is  entirely  new  in  pension 
legislation.  Under  it,  the  system,  when  es- 
tablished by  vote,  becomes  obligatory  upon 
all  persons  thereafter  entering  the  employ 
of  the  road,  and  upon  all  in  its  employ  at 
the  time  the  system  was  established,  unless 
such  person  both  voted  against  the  adoption 
of  the  system,  and  recorded  his  objections 
within  three  months.  By  virtue  of  this 
provision  it  is  expected  that  the  system  will 
become  operative  at  its  establishment  upon 
practically   all   the   27,000   employes  of  the 


Boston  and  Maine  system,  and  that  contri- 
butions to  the  fund  will  become  practically 
automatic  through  deductions  from  wages* 
By  this  means  obligatory  contributions  will 
be  secured  by  democratic  methods. 

The  pension  funds  are  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, and  the  right  to  the  pension  Is  made 
an  inalienable  right.  This  is  but  an  ap- 
plication of  a  broader  purpose  that  under- 
lies the  whole  agitation  for  wage-earners' 
insurance.  To  make  free  citizens,  we  must 
have  men  financially  independent,  and  such 
independence  is  possible  only  through  a 
comprehensive  system  of  insurance  against* 
the  contingencies  of  sickness,  accident,  old 
age  or  premature  death.  Independence  In 
fact,  therefore,  involves  protection  against 
loss  of  the  bare  means  of  subsistence  either 
through  legal  processes  or  voluntary  act. 
Just  as  much  as  loss  of  liberty  through  sell- 
ing oneself  into  servitude. 

The  pension  system  is  placed  under  the 
same  state  supervision  as  the  ordinary  in- 
surance or  savings  bank  insurance  and  pen- 
sions system.  In  the  case  of  this  railroad, 
provision  is  made  for  a  separate  savings  in- 
stitution under  government  supervision, 
carefully  guarded  even  to  the  point  of  hav- 
ing the  insurance  commissioner  and  the 
state  actuary  Join  in  the  supervision  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  greatest  possible 
safety. 

(E)  This  act  is  an  important  step  since  it 
opens  the  way  for  an  extension  of  the  co- 
operative system  to  cover  accident  insur- 
ance and  invalidity  insurance.  Out  of  it 
may  also  develop  a  general  law  under  which 
other  public  service  and  private  cori>ora- 
tlons  may  put  into  operation  a  co-operative 
old  age  pension  system. 

Louis  D.  Bbandeis. 

LABOR  BUREAU  DISAPPEARS 

The  first  labor  bureau  in  the  world  was 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor  established  in  1869.  Its  du- 
ties were  "to  collect,  assort,  systema- 
tize and  present  in  annual  reports  to 
the  Legislature  .  .  .  statistical  de- 
tails relating  to  all  departments  of  lar 
bor  in  the  commonwealth  especially  in  its 
relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  so- 
cial, educational,  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  laboring  classes  and  to  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  productive  industry  of 
the  commonwealth."  By  a  bill  passed  at 
this  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture the  word  "labor"  is  stricken  from  tho 
original  title  of  the  bureau  and  it  now  be- 
comes a  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  duties 
of  the  bureau  now  are  "to  collect,  assort, 
arrange  and  publish  statistical  information 
relative  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  so- 
cial, educational  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  productive  industries 
of  the  commonwealth  and  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  cities  and  towns."  The  bureau 
shall  also  maintain  free  emplosrment  offices 
and  take  the  decennial  census  of  the  state. 
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Tbe  actlvUIea  ot  the  bureau  during  the 
past  generation  bare  been  graduallf  direct- 
ed away  from  the  lines  upon  which  the  bu- 
reau was  orlglnaUy  founded.  The  recent 
cbange  In  title  la  really  a  change  In  i 
merely,  rather  than  an  Indication  of  recent 
cbange   in   policy. 


RHODE  ISLAND  LEGISLATION 

Rhode  Island  has  the  distinction  of  pass- 
Ine  but  one  labor  measure  at  this  year's 
session.  That  one  Is  a  very  good  ten-hour 
law  for  women  and  for  children  under  slx- 

A  bill,  which  waa  Introduced  but  lost,  pro- 
bihited  among  other  things,  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen  in  factory, 
manufacturing,  or  business  establishments, 
and  forbade  the  employment  ot  children 
under  sixteen  between  the  hours  of  seren 
at  night  and  six  the  following  morning. 
The  bill  was  not  reported  out  of  the  special 
legislation  committee  unttl  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  which  proved  a  very  effective 
way  of  lilUlng  it  It  was  supported  by  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  called 
forth  much  discussion. 

Another  labor  bill  which  failed  to  pass 
vraa  one  creating  an  office  of  commlaaioner 
of  labor  and  statistics  with  the  Intention  ol 
merging    the    duties    of    factory    inspectors 


and  labor  bureau  offlcials.  This  bilt  was 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  committee  out  of 
which  it  was  never  reported. 

Two  bills  were  introduced  relatiug:  to 
trade  disputes.  One  prohibited  deception 
and  misrepresentation  by  false  advertise- 
ments and  pretenses  in  securing  employes. 
Failure  to  state  in  an  advenisement  the  ex- 
istence of  a  strike,  lockout,  or  any  labor 
trouble  is  deemed  misrepresentation.  A 
workman  engaging  in  work  under  such 
false  pretenses  shall  have  right  of  action  for 
recovery  ot  damages  sustained.  The  other 
bin  relating  to  trade  disputes  was  designed 
to  prevent  the  coercion  of  persona  to  join  a 
union  as  a  condition  of  employment;  on  the 
other  hand  employes  are  not  to  be  dis- 
charged or  to  be  threatened  with  dismissal 
for  membership  in  a  labor  organization,  or 
for  refusal  to  Join  in  or  to  continue  to  be- 
long to  such  organization.  Neither  bill 
succeeded  in  getting  out  of  tho  special  l<«is- 
iatlve  committee. 

Three  other  bills  practically  complete  the 
labor  legislation  asked  for  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. These  were  greater  safety  in  build- 
ing construction,  protection  to  the  lives  of 
the  traveling  public  and  of  railway  em- 
ployes, and  the  prevention  ot  Intimidation 
of  employes  in  voting.  This  last  bill  was 
modelled  very  closely  after  the  New  York 
law  but  along  with  the  others  it  did  not  get 
out  of  the  special  committee. 


BHOBE  FBONT  AT  OBAI^D  RAPIDS. 


CIVIC    IMPROVEMENT 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON,    Department  Editor 


GRAND  RAPIDS'S  ACTIVE  BOARD 

It  is  some  measure  of  the  activity  of  the 
municipal  attairs  committee  of  the  Qrand 
Rapids  Board  of  Trade  to  know  that  every 
month  a  half  dozen  printed  pages,  contain- 
Ids  &0  much  matter  as  a  like  number  of 
pages  In  Thb  Subvet,  are  necessary  merely 
to  Bummarize  its  activities  of  the  last  thirty 


days.  These  monthly  reports,  which  are 
Illustrated,  are  Interesting  reading,  and  sug- 
gestive for  other  communities.  This  de- 
partment could  be  well  filled  with  extracts 
from  the  last  three  numbers;  but  that 
would  not  be  fair  to  other  places. 

The  Illustration  with  which  the  depart- 
ment opens  is  taken  from  one  of  the  re- 
ports.     It  Is  Interesting  from  many  points 
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of  yiew.      It  Bhows  the  better  type  of  mu- 
nicipal  construction   now   beginning   to   ap- 
pear in  our  cities,  for  that  bridge  is  worthy 
of  Europe.      It  shows,  too,  a  typical  Amei^ 
lean  shore  front,  and  the  bridge  and  river- 
bank  taken  together — the  new  and  the  old, 
as    they    are — offer    a   significant    contrast 
Finally,   it   is   interesting  because   the   im- 
provement of  this  riverbank,  which   is    so 
typical,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  two 
reports.        A     sub-committee     recommends 
that,  as  future  buildings  erected  here  are  al- 
most sure  to  be  built  flush  with  the  flood 
wall,  there  be  requirement  that  their  river 
facades  be  treated  architecturally,  just  as 
if   they  fronted  on  an   important  business 
thoroughfare.      In  this  way,  at  very  little 
additional   cost,   this   important   feature   of 
the  city  can  be  made  impressive  and  hand- 
some.    Meanwhile,  the  buildings  now  flush 
with  the  wall  can  be  made  to  look  a  little 
less   boxlike   by   slight   alteration,   and   the 
river  front  premises  of  those,  set  back  from 
the  wall,   can  be  cleaned  up  and  planted. 
The  other  report,  made  by  the  park  super- 
intendent, notes  that  as  only  two  buildings 
are  now  flush  with  the  new  dock  line,  an 
opportunity  exists  for  a  promenade.   Where 
the    walk    passes    the   two   buildings    men- 
tioned, it  can  be  hung  on  brackets  fastened 
to  the  flood  wall.     Elsewhere  it  can  run  the 
whole  way  back  of  the  wall  and  be  made 
attractive  with  planting.  So  are  better  ideals 
coming  into  our  urban  life. 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  GRAND  RAPIDS 

There  are  one  hundred  and  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  municipal  affairs  committee, 
who  are  divided  into  eight  sub-committees: 
The  more  beautiful  city  committee,  the  bet- 
ter governed  city  committee,  the  social  wel- 
fare committee,  the  healthier  city  commit-  . 
tee,  the  public  improvements  committee,  the 
cleaner  city  committee,  the  town  hall  com- 
mittee, and  the  city's  neighbors  committee. 

Each  of  the  sub-committees  is  further  di- 
vided into  special  committees.  '  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  the  machinery  for  very  sys- 
tematic work.  A  particularly  interesting 
report  is  that  of  the  more  beautiful  city 
committee's  special  committee  on  arbor  day. 
Instead  of  distributing  trees  this  year.  It 
gave  out  20,000  spireas.  Ten  plants  were 
given  to  each  applying  charitable  institu- 
tion in  the  city,  and  to  each  applying  school, 
church,  and  town  hall  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  remainder  were  sold  at  five 
cents  each  to  factory  employes  and  to  chil- 
dren in  the  public  and  parochial  schools. 
The  applications  exceeded  by  several  hun- 
dred the  committee's  supply  of  plants. 
These  beautiful  shrubs,  in  themselves  and 
in  the  further  planting  they  will  encourage, 
are  going  to  make  no  little  difference  in  the 
aspect  of  Grand  Rapids.  In  this  connection, 
the  following  quotation  is  interesting: 

"The   municipal   affairs  committee   would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  ap- 


preciation of  the  advantage  of  making 
Grand  Rapids  a  better  place  to  work  in  and 
to  live  in  is  spreading  rapidly,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  action  of  two  factories,  the 
Powers  it  Walker  Caaket  Co.  and  the  York 
Co.  in  announcing  their  intention  of  beanti- 
fying  their  premises;  by  the  action  of  the 
Wolverine  Brass  Co.  in  purehaslns  a  plot 
of  ground  for  the  use  of  ita  employee  doi^ 
ing  the  noon  hour,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  Colt  estate  in  giving  to  the  city  a  nine- 
acre  park  In  the  Black  Hills  district.' 
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NATURE  STUDY  IN  WHITECHAPEL 

School  Gardening  and   Nature   Study  in 
English  Schools,  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
report  issued  during  the  winter  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     The  author  Is  His 
Susan  B.  Sipe,  who  made  the  study  while 
abroad.     Most  Interesting  Is  her  account  of 
nature     study     in— Whitechapel,     Liondon! 
She  describes  one  of  the  new  schools  in  the 
district     It  is  a  well-built  three-story  struc- 
ture, with  absolutely  no  ground  around  it 
The  playground  is  on  the  roof,  and  the  head 
mistress  is  persuading  the  children  to  beau- 
tify  this  ground,    and    conduct    gardening 
operations  on  it      As  the  play  space  must 
be  retained,  permission  was  obtained  from 
the  County  Council  to  expend  twenty  shil- 
lings for  butter  tubs  and  boxes,  in  which  the 
garden  could  be  begun.     Later  the  council 
placed  properly  constructed  troughs  around 
the  roof,  and  provided  200  bushels  of  soil 
to  fill  them.      One  of  the  children,   Annie 
Lazarus,  planned  the  garden;  and  from  her 
plan  a  group  of  children,  directed  by  one 
of  the  teachers,  made  a  model  In  wood  and 
cardboard  of  what  the  garden  should  be  in 
1910.      Each  pupil   has  assigned  to   her  a 
space  about  a  foot  square  in  the  box-gar- 
den, but  even  that  little  "Is  more  than  she 
has  at  home."     When  Miss  Sipe  visited  the 
roof,   "the   Virginia   creeper   in   the   butter 
tubs  was  beginning  to  climb  the  protecting 
wall  of  the  playground  and  the  marigolds 
in    the    boxes    were  blooming."      A  turret 
room  had  a  table  for  experimental  work  in 
plant  life.      Some  acorns  had  become  oak 
trees  ten  or  twelve  inches  high.      On  the 
window   sills   of   the  buildinjg:   were  "some 
Interesting    though    pathetic    attempts    of 
these  East  Side  children  to  grow  plants  at 
home."     She  tells  too  of  a  country-ln-town 
exhibition  held  in  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gal- 
lery   during    two   summer   weeks.     Gollec- 
tions  of  wild  flowers  were  exhibited  by  two 
country  schools;    paintings  of  wild  flowers 
and  nature  studies  by  many  of  the  schools 
in  London;  and  a  model  backyard  and  gar- 
den showing 'what  might  be  done  at  little 
expense   in   an   ordinary  London  backyard. 
And  Miss  Sipe  quotes,  from  the  booklet  is- 
sued in  the  interest  of  the  exhibit:  "To  be 
blind  and  deaf  to  nature  is  to  be,  In  the  cur- 
rent   phrase,    'defective.'    .    ,    .    There    Is 
no  sadder  sight  in  the  world  than  to  see  a 
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crowd  of  town-bred  men  and  women  wan- 
dering forlornly  through  beautiful  scenery 
searching  for  the  nearest  public  house.  . 
•  .  It  is  mockery  to  tell  poor,  hard-worked 
people  that  they  should  go  away  to  see  flow- 
ers and  green  fields.  They  cannot.  The 
only  thing  is  to  bring  the  flowers  and  green 
fields  to  them,  in  the  form  of  parks,  gar- 
dens, or  even  window  boxes.' 
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PHILADELPHIA'S  UP-TO-DATE  MAYOR 

The  second  annual  message  of  Mayor 
Reybum  of  Philadelphia  which,  with  the 
annual  reports  of  the  directors  of  depart- 
ments, has  been  issued  in  a  handsome  and 
illustrated  pamphlet,  is  a  remarkable  and 
interesting  document  Mayor  Reyburn  is 
distinctly  a  city-beautiful  mayor.  In  that 
respect  he  ranks  with  the  mayors  of  Denver, 
Detroit,  Oakland,  and  in  large  degree  New 
York.  It  is  reassuring  to  the  advocates  of 
greater  city  beauty  to  flnd  such  encourage- 
ment in  high  places  where  there  is  the 
power  to  bring  things  to  pass.  It  is  note- 
worthy, too,  that  of  these  city-beautiful  may- 
ors, two  are  new  men,  elected  on  that  plat- 
form, and  two  others — ^the  mayors  of  Den- 
ver and  Oakland — have  been  returned  to 
office  time  and  time  again  on  it.  A  few  ex- 
tracts from  Mayor  Reyburn's  message  will 
indicate  his  attitude  and  put.  heart  into 
other  municipalities.  He  says  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Parkway:  "There  has  never  oc- 
curred in  this  country,  or  possibly  in  Eu- 
rope, so  extraordinary  an  opportunity.  A 
great  city  hall  is  separated  by  barely  a  mile 
of  fairly  level,  and  cheaply  developed  prop- 
erty from  a  great  rock,  an  'Acropolis'  avail- 
able for  a  municipal  museum,  at  the  gate- 
way of  a  famous  park  belonging  to  the  city. 
The  nucleus  of  a  collection  is  waiting  to  be 
put  in  this  museum.  It  would  seem  an 
ideal  condition."  Urging  that  the  parkway 
must  be  "a  great  and  beautiful  avenue,"  with 
the  character  of  its  improvements  con- 
trolled, he  gives  concretely  his  ideas  for 
it — and  most  splendid  and  yet  practical  they 
ara  The  agitation  over  the  parkway,  he 
notes,  has  "brought  forth  many  plans  for 
thQ  beautification  and  improvement  of  the 
city.  All  the  larger  municipalities  of 
America  are  striving  to  raise  the  standard 
of  municipal  beauty.  To  develop  a  high- 
way here  and  there,  to  adopt  this  and  that 
suggestion,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be, 
will  ultimately  lead  to  confusion  and  the  re- 
sultant re-doing  of  what  has  been  done. 
The  process  of  civic  development  is  of  great- 
er importance  potentially  than  the  adminis- 
tration of  what  the  city  has  already  acquir- 
ed. ...  I  have  devoted  much  of  my 
thought  to  the  city's  future  and  to  the  presr 
ent  necessity  of  preparing  for  that  future. 
A  comprehensive,  broad,  and  general  plan 
of  civic  development,  capable  of  elasticity 
to  meet  the  varying  conditions  which  may 
confront  successive  administrations,  should 
be  developed."  He  then  quotes  with  ap- 
proval  a  long  and   most   interesting  argu- 


ment by  Chief  Webster  of  the  Bureau  of 
Surveys  in  behalf  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  city — ^a  plan  that  shall  provide  for 
future  through-highways,  for  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  parkways,  and  for  "em- 
bankments and  broad  avenues  for  commer- 
cial and  ornamental  purposes"  on  the  river 
banks.  Then  the  mayor  urges  new  diagonal 
thoroughfares,  not  only  in  the  outlying 
sections,  but  penetrating  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  city  to  relieve  the  growing  congestion 
there.  And  all  this  comes,  not  from  irre- 
sponsible students  and  theorists,  but  from 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Surveys  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  cities  and  from  the 
mayor  of  that  city! 

GIFTS  OF  A  LOYAL  SON 

Two  months  ago,  in .  recording  the  death 
of  Gen.  William  J.  Palmer,  the  extraordi- 
nary extent  of  his  gifts  to  Colorado  Springs 
was  noted.  In  the  death  of  Henry  H.  Rog- 
ers, Fairhaven,  Mass.,  has  lost  such  another 
town  benefactor.  Fairhaven  was  Mr.  Rog- 
ers's birthplace,  and  after  he  had  become 
rich  and  successful  in  the  city  it  remained 
his  summer  home.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  his  gifts  to  the  town  cost  him  more 
than  three  million  dollars.  They  included 
a  school  house,  a  town  hall,  a  library,  and 
a  group  of  church  buildings.  The  big  Ma- 
sonic Hall  was  built  by  him,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  spent  more  than  $100,000  of  his 
own  money  on  the  town's  streets  and  roads 
— and  not  only  that,  but,  for  some  time,  he 
was  the  town's  sui>erintendent  of  streets, 
drawing  for  his  time  the  customary  small 
salary.  The  sewer  and  water  works  sys- 
tems were  also,  says  the  Boston  Transcript, 
built  largely  through  his  contributions,  and 
he  sent  the  school  teachers  on  summer  va- 
cations. He  built  a  park  and  a  hotel.  His 
plans  were  eminently  practical,  and  yet 
they  were  executed  with  a  splendid  gener- 
osity that  transformed  each  one  into  a  no- 
ble gift,  and  so  raised  it  above  the  plane  of 
bare  utility  that  In  looking  at  it  one  al- 
most forgot  its  great  practical  usefulness. 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

This  department  has  received  a  stock  cer- 
tificate, entitling  the  owner  to  one  share  in 
"the  future  happiness  of  the  citizens  of 
Denison."  The  certificate,  which  Is  non- 
transferable, bears  the  great  seal  of  the  city, 
and  it  is  duly  signed  by  the  mayor  and  the 
city  secretary.  It  purports  to  have  been 
issued  in  consideration  of  its  owner's  "per- 
sonal efforts  in  maintaining,  beautifying 
and  protecting  the  parks  of  said  city,  and 
such  ownership  entitles  said  holder  to  re- 
sort to  said  parks,  and  to  enjoy  to  the  full- 
est extent  all  the  rights  and  privileges  per- 
taining thereto."  There  comes  with  the 
certificate,  a  letter  which  tells  about  it.  The 
letter  says: 

"Denison,  Texas,  on  May  19,  put  into  ope- 
ration a  unique  park  development  and  main- 
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ten&nce  i^l&n.  The  Idea,  started  br  A.  L. 
Jonz,  one  of  Uie  park  commiul  oners,  and 
.  fostered  by  tta«  Denleon  Board  of  Trade, 
was  to  organize  tbe  boys  ot  Denleon  Into  a 
'  Junior  Park  Association.  As  Denlson  la  a 
city  of  about  20.000  Inhabitants  and  has  a 
large  Industrial  population,  ft  can  readily  be 
'  seen  that  there  are  a  large  number  ot  boys 
:in  the  city  and  that  they  are  of  the  claas 
which  it  1b  desirable  to  reach.  The  boys 
took  to  the  plan  with  a  vim  which  surprleed 
even  the  origlnstora.  The  Junior  Park  As- 
'  soclatton  was  the  talk  of  every  boy  in  town. 
On  the  eTCDlng  of  Hay  19  over  1,200  boya 
gathered  at  the  band  stand  In  the  center  ol 
Forest  Park,  which  is  a  plot  of  about  four 
acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Seats  were 
provided  for  the  boys,  but  tbe  older  peoplo 
and  the  girla  were  fenced  off.  The  boya 
were  the  ^eata  of  honor.  Bach  of  the 
wards  had  a  division,  and  the  boys  were 
'  grouped  aI>out  Its  banner  in  convention 
atyle.  The  entire  program  was  arranged 
to  appeal  to  a  boy's  nature.  The  Board  of 
Trade  band  donated  its  aervlces  for  the  oc- 
casion. Two  male  quartettes  were  on  the 
program.  The  speeches  were  couched  in 
the  lan^ruago  of  boydom.  Tbe  boys  were 
told  hy  the  mayor  and  city  commissioners 
that  the  people  reposed  faith  in  them  and 
thought  ol  them  aa  men  of  the  future;  and 
that  the  park  was  being  Improved  to  be 
tbeir  playground.     The  only  thing  asked  of 


tbe  boys  was  to  see  that  no  one  else  de- 
stroyed any  of  the  Improvements  In  the 
park,  it  being  broadly  implied  that  ot 
.course  no  boy  present  would  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  Park  Cammissioner  Joni  then 
asked  every  b<^  who  thonght  the  Junior 
Park  Association  a  good  thing  to  apeak  np; 
and  of  course  there  was  not  a  dlaBentlng 
voice.  One  of  the  boys  moved  that  the 
tody  organize,  and  that  two  boja  be  ap- 
pointed from  each  of  the  city  ai^hoola  to 
meet  upon  call  with  the  Park  Commission. 
The  representatives  were  named  by  an- 
other boy,  and  the  proposition  was  carried 
with  a  whoop.  The  certificates  of  stock 
were  then  passed  aronnd,  and  refresbments 

It  la  proposed,  as  the  next  step,  the  lettv 
further  explains,  "that  the  boya  of  tb»  Ju- 
nior Park  Asaoclatton,  meeting  at  their 
Bchools,  shall  march  to  the  Boaril  of  Trade 
ofSce.  where  they  will  be  Joined  by  tbe  park 
offlclals.  Then  all  are  to  march  to  Htuson 
Park  and  devote  a  day  to  clearing  ont  on- 
derbrush  and  weeda,  and  putting  the  park 
generally  Into  presentable  shape — this  tract 
being  a  now  park  recently  presented  to  tlie 
city.  Boya  up  to  a  certain  age  wiu  be 
asked  to  bring  one  kind  ot  Implement,  and 
those  of  another  age  another  kind.  A 
luDCh  will  be  served  at  noon,  and  time 
otr  will  be  allowed  for  a  aorlea  of  competi- 
tive games." 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


CAMP  UNITY. 


Twenty-two  miles  on  a  wooded  biuft,  over- 
looking LAke  Independence,  Minn.,  lies 
Camp  Unity,  composed  ot  hoys  and  girls  of 
North  Minneapolis,  who  have  been  enrolled 
in  classes  at  Unity  Settlement  House. 

These  entries  from  last  summer's  "log 
book"  with  accompanying  "pitchers"  show 
how  summer  camps  appeal  to  city  young- 
sters: 

"On  the  morning  ot  August  16  we  were 
awakened  by  the  canon.  We  had  a  fine  day. 
In  the  morning  we  cleaned  out  our  tents 
ate  breakfast  and  then  went  to  church. 

"On  the  way  back  we  picked  grapes,  which 
were  turning  purple.     We  went  for  a  walk 


In  the  woods  and  picked  goose  berries  and 
chocke  cherries.  We  walked  round  the 
woods  and  bad  our  pitchers  taken.  One  was 
on  the  root  of  a  big  tree,  one  straddled  a 
tree  and  one  sitting  on  a  tree.  We  walked 
by  the  edge  of  the  lake  on  our  bare  feet 
and  had  our  pitcher  taken  again.  We  then 
came  home  and  went  swimlng.  At  night 
we  bad  a  com  roast  We  wish  we  could  set 
the  clock  slow   or   miss   the  train    to   stay 


longer  but  we  can't 


Mtbtlx  JoKia." 
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tlian  we  ate  breakfast.  Alter  the  work  waa 
done,  we  took  boats  until  10,  when  the  cap- 
tain and  all  of  us  saw  a  bird  which  could 
not   be  dlatlngalshed.      After   a  hard   look 

'  tbm  a  bird  book  the  name  of  the  bird  was  a 

-  Red-«7ed  Vlreo.  At  11  we  went  swimmlnK; 
at  12  the  roll  was  called  and  then  we  ato 

'  dinner.  We  have  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names,  punk,  grease,  cow  juice,  sink- 
ers, mnslem,  or  we  can't  have  anything  to 
«at.  At  1:20  we  went  to  Maple  Plain  and 
returned  at  G  to  have  a  nice  long  awlm.  I 
bave  been  here  three  daya  and  think  this 
Is  the  finest  place  a  boy  ever  went  to.  Up 
to  to-day  No.  2  has  had  the  Pennant  for 
being  clean,  and  No.  4  once.     We  had  a  few 

.  vlsitore.  After  supper  we  played  'Run 
Sheep,  Rnn,'  and  'Pull-away.'  Then  the 
camp  firo  was  lighted  and  a  story  or  riddle 
was  contributed  by  each  one.  Then  we  sung 
songs  and  then  a  marsh  mellow  toaat.  Two 
I>eopIe  swam  across  the  lake  to-day.  Be- 
fore we  knew  it  we  had  to  go  to  bed.  Wish 
I  could  stay  a  month. 

Job  Hahdu." 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New 
Tork,  baa  drawn  up  a  pretty  stiff  list  of 
qualifications  for  the  next  mayor  of  the  city. 

"Specific  things  to  ba  srolded,  specific  con- 
ditions to  be  corrected,  specific  forward  steps 
to  be  taken,  specific  opportunities  to  be  real- 
ized, suggest  that  New  York's  next  mayor, 
If  perchance  an  after-dinner  speaker,  should 
also  be  an  after-breakfast  worker.  Whether 
learned  or  not,  he  should  be  capable  of  learn- 
ing. If  not  a  lawyer,  he  should  be  compe- 
tent to  enforce  law.  If  not  a  banker,  he 
sboutd  bo  competent  to  understand  financial 
problems  and  to  realize  the  supreme  Import- 
ance of  city  credit  that  will  sell  long  term 
bonds  at  a  premium  and  at  as  low  a  rate  of 
Intereat  as  any  American  municipality.  It 
not  a  business  man,  he  should  be  capable  of 
heading  a  business  office  and  of  applying 
business  tests  to  himself,  to  his  co-workers 
and  to  suggestions  for  expansion  or  retrencb- 
.  ment.  However  large  his  capacities,  he 
flbould  be  big  enough  to  see  the  limitation 
of  his  own  eyes  and  hands,  and  able  to  select 
eCBclent  subordinates  to  supplement  and  aid 
bis  executive  capacity.  If  'six  feet  tall  and 
handsome'  he  should  be  conscious  that  he 
will  be  confronted  for  fourteen  hundred  and 
forty  dayi  not  by  a  camera,  an  audience  or 
an  Interrlewei^not  by  one  or  two  so-called 
'Issues'  inTltlng  spectacular  action — but  by 
Innumerable  definite  questions  requiring 
knowledge,  decision  and  effective  action  as 
well  as  integrity." 

The  pamphlet  sent  out  by  tbe  bureau  out- 
llnea  twenty-three  things  that  the  next  mayor 
mnat  do  and  states  forty-nine  conditions 
that  demand  immediate  relief.  Tbe  coming 
ezecntive  will  certainly  have  his  hands  full 
In  CBrrylng  out  this  complete  and  fsrseelng 
program  and  a  man  of  "knowledge,  decision 
and  effective  action"  such  as  the  bureau  sug- 
geots  la  the  man  for  the  place. 


OBTTINQ  THBIR  "PITCBEBS"  TOOK. 

Terence  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children 
have  been  printed  in  quantity  by  the  gov- 
emment  and  designated  as  Senate  Document 
721.  Senator  Owen  and  Senator  LaPolIette 
have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing 
for  the  secretary,  James  B.  West,  the  nsa 
of  tbe  government  printing  office.  CopiM 
may  be  obtained  by  those  Interested  from 
their  senator  or  from  Mr.  West,  1,343  Clifton 
street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D,  C. 


Tbe  fourth  number  of  Richard  Henry  Ed- 
wards's series'  (see  Charities  and  The  Oom- 
mom,  October  17,  1908),  Studies  In  American 
Social  Conditions,  bas  Just  come  from  the 
press.  This  number  deals  with  The  Labor 
Problem  and  Is  perhaps  the  most  carefully 
thought  out  of  any  of  the  four  which  have 
appeared.  The  dlstlcctive  value  of  this 
series  is  the  well  planned  blbllograpby  and 
the  fair-minded,  concise  statement  of  the 
proHera  accompanying  it  It  la  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  layman  and  Is  gotten  up  with 
a  view  to  bla  needs.  Settlement  clubs,  civic 
betterment  leagues,  men's  clubs,  Y.  M.  C  A. 
classes  and  debating  societies  will  find  In 
the  series  usable  and  valuable  material. 

For  the  annotated  bibliography  of  thirty 
pages  a  few  well-chosen  books  are  selected, 
which  anyone,  without  the  convenience  of  a 
large  library,  can  easily  secure.  Each  book 
is  analyzed  according  to  the  different  topics, 
and  the  subject  Is  taken  up  under  two  main 
first,    the    problem    and    second. 


a  escli,  poatace  two 


The  procoedings  of  the  White  House  Con-      poctpiiid. 


for  >U   except  Tbe   Labor   Problem,   wblcb 

GQti'    cent*    poDtpBld.      Tbe    entire    mHsi    In. 

ia    s    reprint    at    Mr.    Edwards'!    artlcl*    Id 

Charitiei    and    The    Commont,    li    sold    at    |1.1S 
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the  proposed  solutions.  Under  the  first  head 
are  the  following  topics  with  more  detailed 
sub-topics:  The  Distinctive  Developments  of 
American  Industry,  American  Labor  under 
Aggravated  (Conditions,  Tho  Phases  of  In- 
dustrial Warfare,  The  Employers'  Point  of 
View,  The  Employes'  Point  of  View,  The 
Condition  of  Women's  Labor  and  Child 
Labor.  Under  the  proposed  solutions  the 
following  forms  of  eftort  are  considered; 
Solutions  Proposed  by  the  Employers  and 
by  the  Employes,  Joint  Agreements,  Concil- 
iation and  Arbitration,  Idealistic  Proposals 
and  Legislative  Control. 

In  the  statement  of  the  problem  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, presents  an  outline  of  the  factors 
which  have  brought  about  our  Industrial 
troubles.  He  traces  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  labor  problem  until  Its  appear- 
ance as  the  great  question  of  the  day.  He 
discusses  the  problems  accompanying  and 
arising  out  of  the  industrial  situation  and 
'  concludes  that  "The  labor  problem  admits 
;  of  no  simple  solution.  It  is  apparent  that 
.  no  single  form  of  effort  is  applicable  to  tho 
wide  variety  of  difficulties  involved.  The 
ideal  is  a  far  cry.  Its  achievement  will  be 
a  long  drawn  struggle.  Accurate  Justice, 
.  industrial  democracy,  and  perfect  adjust- 
ments will  only  be  approached  by  many  and 
varied  efforts,  some  coercive  and  some  gen- 
erous. The  human  touch  and  a  fair  consid- 
eration by  employers  and  employes,  each  for 
the  interests  of  the  other,  are  perhaps  the 
most  pressing  needs." 

Of  the  usefulness  of  this  series  Professors 
.J.  R.  Commons,  Jeremiah  Jenks,  and  Ed- 
ward A.  Ross  have  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms.  The  earlier  numbers  contain  a  state- 
ment and  bibliography  on  The  Liquor  Prob- 
lem, The  Negro  Problem,  and  Immigration. 
Six  other  problems  will  be  treated  in  the  fol- 
lowing order. — Poverty,  Excessive  and  Con- 
centrated Wealth,  Municipal  Government, 
The  Children  of  the  Cities,  The  Increase  of 
Crime  and  the  Administration  of  CriminiJ 

Justice,  and  the  Treatment  of  the  Criminal. 

•    •    • 

The  Committee  on  Pollution  of  the  Waters 
of  New  York  of  the  Merchants'  Association, 
has  Issued  a  supplementary  report  with  this 
legend  on  the  cover: — 
"The  House-fly  at  the  Bar 

Indictment 

Chiilty  or  not  Guilty 

Evidence: — In  the  Matter  of  the  People 

Against 

The  Common  House-fly." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  was  excited  by  the  publication  in 
December  of  1907  of  the  report  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  on  the  pollution  of  New 
York  harbor.  This  report  which  was  written 
by  Dr.  Daniel  D.  Jackson,  held  that  raw  sew- 
age discharged  into  largo  or  small  bodies  of 
water  furnishes  feeding  ground  for  flies 
from  which  they  gather  and  spread  the 
germs  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  intestinal 
diseases.    The  committee  has  been  In  corre- 


spondence with,  health  officers  throughout 
the  country,  and  publishes  the  results  of  lo- 
cal investigations,  and  opinions.  No  attempt 
at  a  digest  of  this  testimony  is  offered  Id 
the  present  memorandum,  but  accompany- 
ing It  Is  Dr.  Jackson's  address  on  the 
Transmission  of  Disease  by  Flies,  presented 
before  the  civic  conventions  In  Pittsburgh 
last  fall,  together  with  contributions  by  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  Chicago,, 
and  Dr.  John  B.  Huber;  also  a  bibliography* 
types  of  fly  posters,  and  schemes  of  fly  fight- 
ing in  various  sections  of  the  country. 


New  Interest  in  hospital  economies  should 
result  from  a  plan  for  a  central  purchasing 
agency  for  New  York  city  hospltiUs  present- 
ed before  a  meeting  of  the  Hospital  Confer- 
ence at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  by  W.  V.  S. 
Thome,  treasurer  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital,— which  has  brought  it  out  as  a  pamph- 
let for  free  distribution.  The  subject  is  not 
new,  but  Mr.  Thome  speaks  with  unusual 
technical  authority  from  his  long  experience 
in  general  charge  of  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
roads. Thus  from  anew  and  perhaps  unex- 
pected angle  we  have  evidence  of  the  widen- 
ing Interest  In  Intelligent  economy,  in  co- 
operative buying  and  in  federated  charity. 

Mr.  Thorne  believes  that  from  sixty  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  hospital  supplies  could  be 
standardized.  Purchasing  through  a  central 
agency  would  be  economical  because  of  low 
prices  from  quantity,  from  savings  in  com- 
missions and  expenses  of  shipping  and  han- 
dling, from  the  prestige  and  advertising  value 
to  the  manufacturer  thus  able  to  state  that 
he  supplied  the  New  York  hospitals,  and 
from  the  savings  effected  by  an  experienced 
buyer.  A  committee  on  standards  could 
not  only  systematize  and  simplify  the  work,, 
but  decrease  the  cost  for  the  best  goods.  Mr. 
Thome  goes  into  detail  in  giving  outlines 
of  order  blanks,  contracts,  continuing  ordera 
and  other  devices  for  economy.  A  good 
many  supplies,  he  oelieves,  as  now  pur- 
chased are  unnecessary,  as  for  instance^ 
some  varieties  of  printed  forms.  A  bureau 
of  inspection  and  tests  would  complete  the 
circle  of  the  agency.  He  shows  that  forty- 
uve  hospitals  in  Greater  New  York  spent 
about  14,521,000  last  year  for  current  ex* 
penses  of  which  amount  |2,689,000,  or  about 
sixty  per  cent,  was  for  supplies  only.  If 
only  sixty  per  cent  of  this  amount,  or 
$1,613,000  worth  of  supplies, — ^wero  purchased 
through  a  central  agency  at  an  average  sav- 
ing of  only  ten  per  cent,  the  gross  saving 
would  amount  to  $161,000  for  the  year,  or 
more  than  six  times  $24,000,  his  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  central  agency. 
The  saving  would  thus  be  $137,000  in  cur- 
rent expenses  alone,  which  is  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  total  average  amount  col* 
lected  each  year  by  the  Hospital  Saturday 
and  Sunday  Association. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


FROM  A  PHILADELPHIA  MOTHER 

To  THE  Editob: 

I   want  to   thank  you   for  calling  "slid- 
ing boards"  to  my   attention.      Tou  see   I 
always    read    The    Survey    through    from 
front  coyer  to  last  advertisement,  and  the 
.sliding-board  In  one  of  the  advertisements 
a  few  weeks  ago  attracted  my  special  at- 
tention.     At  first  I   only  thought  what  a 
nice  thing  it  was  to  have  in  a  playground 
in  a  congested  district.     But  then  I  began 
to  wonder  why,  if  it  was  good  for  the  tene- 
ment children.  It  wouldn't  be  a  good  thing 
for  my  three-year-old  boy  to  have.      So  I 
-went  and  looked  at  it,  but  it  cost  ten  dol- 
lars,   and   that   seemed    extravagant   for   a 
mere  plajrthing,  and  I  went  home  without 
it.    Then  I  remembered  the  "new  view"  of 
play,  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  a 
rational  education  as  school  teaching,  and 
I  knew  we  would  think  nothing  of  spend- 
ing   ten    dollars    for    something    the    boy 
might  need  in  school  five  years  from  now, 
8o,  clutching  this  idea  firmly,  I  ordered  the 
flliding-board,  and    from    this    time    on    I 
shall  try  to  give  my  son  all  the  advantages 
which  the  most  fortunate  overcrowded  chil- 
dren have. 

OONSTAITT     ReADBB. 

CLEAN  THE  AUGEAN  STABLE 

To  THE  E<ditob: — 

I  suppose,  of  course,  that  you  are  "to 
point  the  wajr"  to  nobler  ideals  of  thinking, 
doing,  living.  And  I  have  often  wondered 
if  you  have  ever  given  serious  thought  to 
the  need  of  work— of  hard,  persistent  and 
well  directed  effort,  among  those  who  are 
too  often  your  most  liberal  "givers  to  the 
cause"?  For  instance,  I  have  known  men 
to  give  liberally  to  the  work  of  reclaiming 
fallen  women,  yet  these  same  men  are  known 
to  be  renting  their  tenements  for  houses  of 
prostitution.  I  have  known  others  to  con- 
tribute to  the  prohibition  cause,  and  yet 
they  rent  their  valuable  "business  comers" 
for  saloon  purposes  to  call  them  by  no  worse 
names.  Still  others  have  been  personally 
and  financially  interested  in  finding  an 
oasier  way  for  the  youth  of  the  land  to  get 
out  from  under  the  tyrant's  lash  in  the 
factory  and  shop.  And  yet  these  same 
^'givers  to  the  cause"  are  the  most  avaricious 
and  unrelenting  employers  of  child  labor, 
doing  this,  be  it  said  to  their  shame,  in  open 
violation  of  the  law. 

These  are  some  of  the  "doers"  who  should 
be  "done,"  and  that,  too,  right  speedily. 
Why  not  refuse  their  criminal  wealth  and 
publish  their  acts  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion by  proxy?  This  is  one  of  the  crying 
needs  of  the  hour  in  nearly  every  large  city. 
Clean  the  Augean  stable." 

John  Doe. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  HOSPITALS 

To  THE  Editob: 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  to 
those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  social  service  as  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  hospital,  whether  in  connoc^ 
tion  with  wards  or  out-patient,  that  to  obtain 
efficient  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  define 
its  legitimate  field  and  its  limitations, — ^the 
latter  perhaps  the  more  vital  as  well  as  the 
more  difficult  task. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  functions  of  such 
work  is  to  serve  as  a  link  between  the  var- 
ious charitable  societies  and  the  hospital. 

The  Social  Service  Department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Out-patient  made  a  small  effort  in  this 
direction  during  the  current  year  in  the 
shape  of  five  lectures  delivered  to  social 
workers  by  three  well  known  Boston  physi- 
cians in  one  of  the  clinical  amphitheaters  of 
the  hospital.  Three  were  by  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Cabot  on  (1)  Venereal  Diseases,  (2)  Some 
Infectious  Diseases,  (3)  Insanity,  and  some 
Psychoneuroses;  one  was  by  Dr.  Robert  Os- 
good on  Certain  Orthoj>edic  Diseases  of  Spec- 
ial Interest  to  Social  Workers;  one  by  Dr. 
Charles  J.  White  on  Certain  Diseases  of  the 
Skin. 

There  was  an  effort  made  to  turn  these 
lectures  Into  informal  talks  by  inviting  sug- 
gestions for  topics  and  giving  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  questions. 

It  is  possible  that  other  "medical  social 
workers"  may  see  their  way  to  enlarge  on 
this  small  beginning. 

Gebtbude  li.  Fabmeb. 
Social    Service    Department,    Massachusetts 

General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHILD  BUREAU 

To  THE  Eoctob: 

Apropos  of  the  proposed  federal  children's 
bureau  may  I  not  olfer  suggestions  as  to  a 
method  for  the  "collection  and  dissemination 
of  accurate  information"? 

In  addition  to  its  constructive  work  of  col- 
lecting statistics  on  the  welfare  of  children, 
a  function  of  the  bureau  should  be  the  for- 
mation of  a  library  which  should  include 
everything  of  importance  on  the  subject  in 
every  form. 

By  means  of  intelligent  classification  and 
cataloging  and  by  the  use  of  modern  library 
and  business  devices  it  is  entirely  feasible  to 
make  all  such  material  readily  available. 

An  advisory  board  of  experts  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  child  caring  by  skillful 
evaluation  of  such  collected  material  could 
enable  those  in  charge  to  direct  inquirers  to 
the  best  material  for  their  purposes.  The 
scope  of  the  bureau  would  be  much  extended 
if  this  expert  opinion  were  placed  at  the  ser- 
vice of  all  by  its  publication,  and  wide  yet 
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discriminating  dissemination  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  possibilities  are  indeed 
endless  which  are  opened  by  organized  co- 
operation with  other  agencies. 

Nor  would  the  dissemination  be  limited  to 
the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  but  the  liter- 
ature itself  would  be  distributed.  The  inval- 
uable pamphlet  material  put  forth  by  yoIuu- 
tary  organizations  could  be  forwarded  to  the 
bureau  for  gratuitous  distribution  to  appli- 
cants, whether  societies  or  individuals.  More- 
over   a    flexible    travelling    library    system 


could  place  miscellaneous  material  at  the  dis* 
posal  of  libraries,  colleges,  churches,  school^ 
clubs,  lecturers,  etc. 

I  believe  that  the  plan  as  outlined  is  enr 
tirely  praticable  and  that  it  is  decidedly 
worth  trying,  and  that  appropriations  of  pub- 
lic money  for  the  organization  and  mainten- 
ance of  such  a  bureau  can  be  secured  when 
once  the  need  for  such  an  institution  is  folly 
grasped. 

BiiMA  L.  Adaub. 

Boston. 


JOTTINGS 


Summer  Session  of  Neto  York  School  of 
Philanthropy, — The  formal  opening  meeting 
of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  with  an  address  by 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  has  been  postponed  from 
June  14  to  June  21.  The  regular  work  of 
the  summer  session  began  June  15. 

Model  New  York  Dancing  Academies. — 
One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  pass- 
age of  the  act  to  regulate  and  license  danc- 
ing academies  Is  the  prospect  for  the  speedy 
establishment  of  at  least  ten  model  dance 
halls.  The  Committee  on  Amusements  and 
Vacation  Resources  has  received  two  gifts 
which  make  this  possible.  The  halls  will 
be  placed  so  that  they  will  be  in  competition 
with  other  resorts  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  see  that  these  academies  bear  no 
distinguishing  mark  from  those  run  for 
purely  commercial  purposes. 

The  committee  will  make  public  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigations  of  vacation  re- 
sources including  picnic  places  and  excur- 
sion boats  at  a  conference  to  be  called  about 
the  middle  of  June. 

Hygiene  in  Massachusetts. — Boston  is  alert 
to  opportunities  for  educational  work  in  hy- 
giene. The  Bath  Department  has  opened  the 
Cabot  street  bathhouse  for  lectures  on  sex 
hygiene.  The  first  one  by  Dr.  Francis  D. 
Donoghue,  medical  examiner  at  the  bath- 
house, was  attended  by  three  hundred  people. 
It  forms  the  beginning  of  a  well  defined 
movement  related  to  the  bath  and  gym- 
nasium. President  Eliot  6f  Harvard  is 
chairman  of  a  session  of  the  next  Massachu- 
setts State  Conference  of  Charities  Commit- 
tee on  Sex  Hygiene,  and  a  committee  of  so- 
cial workers  has  been  formed  to  further  the 
cause  of  school  hygiene.  At  present  the 
committee  is  acting  as  social  service  auxil- 
iary to  the  Dental  Hygiene  Council  and  is 
making  plans  for  systematic  development  of 
dental  care  in  clinics.  The  chairman  is  Dr. 
W.  R.  Woodbury  of  the  Boston  Dispensary 
and  the  secretary  W.  H.  Pear  of  the  Provi- 
dent Association.  The  members  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  School  Committee,  Associa- 


ted Charities,  Civic  League,  Juvenile  Courts 
Health  Inspector,  Trustees  for  Children, 
South  End  House,  Peabody  House,  and  other 
organizations. 

« 

Sociological  Conference,  Sagamore  BeacK 
— The  Third  Sociological  Conference  will  be 
held  at  Sagamore  Beach,  Massachusetts, 
June  29,  30  and  July  1.  The  number  of  set 
addresses  is  very  limited  in  order  that  there 
may  be  free  discussion  by  all  the  members 
of  the  conference.  Among  the  topics  to  be 
taken  up  are  The  Social  Progress  of  the  Past 
Year,  The  Whole  World's  Social  Unrest,  The 
Negro  in  a  Democracy,  How  Industrial  Edu- 
cation will  bring  Social  Reconstruction,  The 
Cost  of  Crowding  Women  Workers,  Tbe  So« 
cial  Message  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  the 
Transition  from  the  Present  to  a  Co-opera- 
tive Society.  The  speakers  include  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise  of  the  Free  Synae:o^o,  New 
York;  William  T.  Ellis,  the  Philadelphia 
journalist;  Robert  A.  Woods  of  South  End 
House.  Boston;  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  of 
Chicago;  Ray  Stannard  Baker;  Prof.  Walter 
Rauschenbusch  of  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary;  and  Paul  U.  Kellogg  of  The  Sub- 
VEY,  New  York. 

New  Home  for  Oirls. — ^The  home  for  Jew- 
ish girls  recently  opened  in  New  York  by 
the  Emmanuel  Sisterhood  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  president,  Mrs.  William  Einstein,  intend- 
ed "primarily  for  Jewish  girls  under  sixteen 
whose  first  offences  have  brought  them  into 
the  juvenile  court,  as  well  as  for  girls  tried 
for  minor  offences  in  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions."  The  home  which  is  well  equip- 
ped will  give  special  training  in  sewing, 
cooking  and  other  household  activities.  Be- 
cause of  its  limited  capacity,  some  of  the 
girls  will  have  to  be  returned  to  their  fami- 
lies, under  oversight  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  pledged  to  act  as  friend  and  ad- 
viser for  a  definite  period. 
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A  Correction. — The  caption  under  the  pic- 
ture of  James  P.  Munroe,  p.  388  of  the 
Survey  for  June  5,  referred  to  him  as 
president  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of 
Boston.  This  is  an  error.  The  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Dole  has  for  eight  years  been  president 
of  the  club. 

Congestion  and  City  Planning. — On  Mon- 
day, June  21st.  the  Conference  on  Congestion 
and  City  Planning  opened  In  the  Second 
Battery  Armory,  New  York.  The  exhibit 
will  remain  open,  free  of  charge,  until  June 
30th.  Interesting  evening  programs  have 
been  prepared. 

Directory  of  Trade  Schools, — The  Henry 
Street  Settlement  has  issued  a  Directory  of 
Trade,  Industrial  and  Art  Schools  In  Great- 
er New  York.  The  pamphlet  will  be  of  help 
to  teachers,  settlement  workers  and  parents 
wishing  advice  about  the  next  steo  for  the 
child  Just  out  of  school.  The  booklet  is  di- 
vided into  four  chapters:  Day  Schools  for 
Girls;  Evening  Schools  for  Women  and 
Girls;  Day  Schools  for  Boys;  Evening 
Schools  for  Men  and  Bo^s  and  Nautical 
Schools. 
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EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
COMMISSION,  NEW  YORK 

With  the  naming  of  Governor 
Hughes's  six  appointees,  the  membership 
of  the  commission  "to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  employers'  liability  and  also 
into  the  causes  and  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  state  of  New  York,"  is  now 
complete.  The  Legislature  is  represent- 
ed on  the  commission  by  Senators  Wain- 
wright  of  Westchester,  Piatt  of  Steuben 
(republicans),  and  Bain  of  Staten  Island 
(democrat),  and  by  Assemblymen  Lowe 
of  Jefferson,  Voss  of  Kings,  Thorn  of 
Erie,  C.  W.  Phillips  of  Monroe  (repub- 
licans), and  Jackson  of  Erie  (democrat) 

The  governor's  appointees  are :  Henry 
R.  Seager,  president  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  and  professor  of  poli- 
tical economy  in  Columbia  University; 
Otto  M.  Eidlit-:,  builder.  New  York; 
John  Mitchell,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  New  York:  George  W.  Smith  of 
the  Buffalo,  Lackawanna  Steel  and  Iron 
Company,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Seneca  Transportation  Company  and 
president  of  the  Central  Railway  Club; 
Philip  Titus  of  Kingston,  passenger  con- 
ductor and  chairman  of  general  commit- 
tee of  adjustment  of  the  New  York,  On- 
tario and  Western  Railroad;  Miss  Crys- 
tal Eastman,  author  and  investigator,  of 
New  York. 

This  commission  has  a  great  opportu- 
nity before  it,  and  it  is  well  chosen.  In- 
cluding, as  it  does,  legislators  already 
known  for  their  genuine  interest  in  prog- 
ress, excellent  representatives  of  capital 
and  labor,  and  an  economist  of  the  prac- 
tical modern  type,  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  it  will  prove  equal  to  its 
two-fold  task. 

LABOR  OFFICIALS' 
CONFERENCE  IN  ROCHESTER 

A  conference  of  officials  engaged  in 
the  enforcing  of  the  labor  laws  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  was  held 
in   Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June   15  and   18. 
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Two  associations  were  represented,  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics which  met  for  the  twenty-fifth  time, 
and  the  International  Association  of 
Factory  Inspectors.  While  the  confer- 
ence consisted  mostly  of  the  ordinary 
routine  business  and  the  informal  dis- 
cussion on  details  of  local  enforcement, 
yet  the  general  public  found  interest  in 
the  discussions  of  the  need  of  co-opera- 
tion between  these  agencies  and  again 
between  these  and  the  National  Census 
Bureau. 

The  unfortunate  absence,  on  account 
of  illness,  of  John  B.  Andrews,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Labor 
Association,  made  it  impossible  to  work 
out  the  possible  correlation  of  the  work 
of  the  associations  with  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
The  national  government  was  represent- 
ed by  Dr.  Steuart  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
who  arranged  that  during  those  years  in 
which  the  bureau  was  engaged  in  taking 
the  total  census  of  the  country,  the  bu- 
reaus of  labor  statistics  should  discon- 
tinue their  activities,  thus  avoiding  un- 
necessary duplication.  Demands  for 
similar  statistics  from  several  bureaus 
upon  the  same  manufacturer  at  different 
times  during  the  same  year  has  caused 
much  dissatisfaction. 

While  the  conference  agreed  to  the 
general  proposition  of  any  co-operation 
that  would  avoid  duplication,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  some  states,  notably 
in  Massachusetts,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  national  bureau  to  use  the  state 
agency  for  gathering  its  statistics,  while 
in  other  states  an  arrangement  might  be 
made  whereby  the  state  bureau  could  use 
the  statistics  of  the  national  bureau,  re- 
ceiving them  in  turn  for  the  annual  state 
publication.  The  convention  resolved 
that  the  national  authorities  should  be  in- 
vited to  take  the  matter  up  with  indi- 
vidual state  bureaus. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  factory  inspect- 
ors, besides  the  excellent  papers  present- 
ed by  Messrs.  0*Leary  and  Schnur  of 
the    New    York    state    department,    the 
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principal  interest  centered  about  the  re- 
port of  Edgar  T.  Davies,  chief  inspector 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Davies  urged  laws  sim- 
ilar to  those  recently  enacted  in  Illinois 
in  regard  to  health  and  welfare  regula- 
tions in  factories  and  workshops.  A 
lively  discussion  followed  the  paper  of 
Commissioner  John  Williams  of  the  New 
York  department  in  which  the  different 
attitude  towards  problems  in  several 
states  was  clearly  shown,  the  discussion 
centering  about  the  question  of  the  prop- 
er function  of  a  factory  inspector  in  his 
relations  to  that  of  a  statistician  and 
mediator.  The  opinion  of  the  factory 
inspectors  was  sdmost  unanimous  in 
feeling  that  their  work  should  not  be  too 
closely  attached  to  that  of  the  statisti- 
cian and  they  opposed  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  two  organizations.  In  a 
special  meeting  of  the  statisticians  it  was 
resolved  that  their  organization  should 
enlarge  its  scope  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
take  in  mediators,  labor  inspectors,  su- 
perintendents of  free  employment  bu- 
reaus, etc.  The  name  of  the  association 
was  changed  to  the  International  Asso- 
tion  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Charles  B.  NeUl,  United  States 
commissioner  of  labor;  yice-president,  C. 
F.  Gettamy,  chief  of  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics;  second  vice-president,  Edward 
W.  VandTne,  Iowa;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas;  board  of  di- 
rectors, M.  Lb  Shipman,  Charles  P.  Nelll, 
Edward  J.  Watson,  Charles  F.  Fox,  U.  L.  A. 
Johnson. 

ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES 
ADVANCES  IN  PITTSBURGH 

By  the  organization  of  a  Children's 
Bureau,  and  a  Charities'  Endorsement 
Committee  last  week,  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Pittsburgh  may  indeed  be 
said  to  have  "all  the  modern  improve- 
ments." The  history  of  the  organization 
is  like  that  of  a  far  western  town,  which 
to-day  is  a  railroad  platform,  and  to- 
morrow has  outdone  its  eastern  sisters 
in  development. 

Only  a  brief  year  ago  Pittsburgh 
charities  for  children  were  practically 
isolated,  their  workers  were  unrelated 
units,  and  in  the  main  did  not  know  what 
charity    organization    meant.      To-day, 


these  same  people  are  talking  eagerly  of 
an  efficient  registration  system ;  of  physi- 
cal examination  of  children ;  of  home  in- 
vestigation and  the  like.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  rallying  around  new 
ideas  has  been  by  unanimous  vote — a 
strong  and  good  sign,  both  for  the  ideas 
and  for  the  people. 

The  resolution  to  establish  a  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  proposed  at  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Dependent 
Children,  called  by  the  Central  Council 
of  Associated  Charities,  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted.  There  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  maturing  of  the 
plan.  Delegates  from  the  various  or- 
ganizations which  took  part  in  the  chil- 
dren's conference,  decided  the  one  great 
question  of  how  the  rolling  ball  should 
be  directed  into  its  hole.  Should  it  be 
independent  or  connected  with  an  already 
organized  association?  It  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  have  the  bureau  as  a 
department  of  the  Associated  Charities 
and  under  a  special  children's  commit- 
tee, appointed  by  children's  agencies,  this 
committee  in  turn  to  appoint  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  finance  the  department  The 
bureau  is  to  be  in  immediate  charge  of  a 
special  agent  who,  while  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  registration  sys- 
tem of  the  Associated  Qiarities,  will 
undertake  to  investigate  cases  of  children 
upon  request  and  will  further  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  bureau. 

When  the  obvious  need  for  a  central 
agency  to  report  upon  charities  was  ex- 
pressed by  several  sources,  the  whole 
proposition  was  submitted  to  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Associated  Charities  rep- 
resenting in  its  monthly  meetings,  the 
eighty-two  philanthropies  that  have  join- 
ed the  association.  They  were  asked 
whether  the  charities  endorsement  func- 
tion should  be  left  to  be  developed  by 
a  commercial  organization  distinct  from 
the  charities,  or  whether  the  latter  should 
establish  and  "back  up"  the  movement. 
Many  suggested  that  the  Associated 
Charities  should  assume  the  function,  but 
the  officers  of  the  latter  organization  ar- 
gued that,  as  a  new  organization,  the 
association  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  censorship.  Finally  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
charitable  and  the  civic-commercial  or- 
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ganizations  of  Pittsburgh.  They  brought 
in  a  report  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment, by  the  Central  Council,  of  a  special 
"charities'  endorsement  and  advice 
committee"  to  comprise  representation 
of  the  principal  charities  and  of  the 
commercial  and  civic  bodies.  This  com- 
mittee is  to  have  a  special  agent  ranking 
as  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciated charities.  The  committee  is  to  be 
sufficiently  independent,  however,  to  in- 
vestigate the  work  of  the  Associated 
Charities  itself  as  well  as  any  other  char- 
itable agency.  The  personnel  of  the 
committee  is  regarded  as  especially  im- 
portant. It  is  being  developed  with  a 
view  to  enlisting  such  representative,  in- 
fluential men  as  will  lift  the  committee 
above  the  imputation  of  being  merely  a 
creature  of  one  charitable  organization, 
and  make  it  thoroughly  acceptable  to  all 
sincere  agencies. 

OKLAHOMA  AND 
TUBERCULOUS  PHYSICIANS 

The  American  Medical  Association  at 
its  recent  Atlantic  City  meeting  took  a 
decided  stand  against  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  Okla- 
homa in  refusing  to  grant  licenses  to 
physicians  having  tuberculosis.  Dr.  S. 
A.  Knopf  introduced  resolutions  which 
stated  that  not  only  was  the  "clean,  con- 
scientious and  trained  consumptive"  not 
a  menace  to  his  fellow  man,  but  his  add- 
ed knowledge  of  the  disease  made  him 
particularly  qualified  as  a  physician. 
"The  experience  in  this  country  and 
abroad  has  demonstrated,"  read  the  res- 
olutions, "that  tuberculous  physicians, 
more  than  any  other  class,  have  advanced 
the  best  methods  of  cure  of  tuberculosis 
and  have  been  most  active  in  the  tuber- 
culosis propaganda. 

The  section  on  hygiene  and  sanitary 
science  of  the  association  expressed  "the 
profound  wish  that  the  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  of  Oklahoma  will 
withdraw  this  restriction  and  again  open 
its  hospitable  state  to  all  honorable  phy- 
sicians well  qualified  to  practice  though 
they  may  be  afflicted  with  tuberculosis." 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
section  and  confirmed  by  the  association's 
house  of  delegates. 


BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL 
RESEARCH  IN  CINCINNATI 

The  "municipal  research  idea"  so  vig- 
orously expressed  by  the  New  York  bu- 
reau, has  taken  root  in  Cincinnati  where 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has 
been  established  with  the  active  and  fi- 
nancial backing  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Business  Men's  Club,  the  Op- 
timist Club  and  the  City  Club. 

The  bureau  will  be  in  charge  of  Rufus 
E.  Miles  who  has  been  actively  con- 
"  nected  with  the  New  York  bureau.  F. 
R.  Leach,  also  of  the  New  York  organi- 
zation, will  deal  especially  with  the  ac- 
counting. The  first  few  months'  work 
in  Cincinnati  will  consist  of  preliminary 
inquiry  to  ascertain  present  conditions. 
The  new  bureau  has  no  ready-made  pro- 
gram. 

The  trustees  are  George  Armstrong, 
Eldon  R.  James,  J.  S.  Neave,  J.  G. 
Schmidlap  and  Judge  William  Worth- 
ington. 

A  NEW  FORM 

OF  CHILDREN'S  DAY 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction  in  Buffalo,  Bishop 
Fallows  gave  particular  emphasis  to  the 
work  the  church  is  doing  for  social  bet- 
terment. That  there  is  much  room  for 
broader  and  better  development,  he  ad- 
mitted, but  he  believes  that  more  and 
more  the  church  is  realizing  its  social 
mission.  Evidence  bearing  out  this  state- 
ment is  not  uncommon  nowadays,  and  an 
interesting  instance  comes  from  Wash- 
ington of  a  rational  change  in  the  chil- 
dren's day  program  of  the  Hamline 
Methodist  Episcopal  Qiurch. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  year's 
program  secured  a  series  of  lantern 
slides  from  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  illustrating  conditions  among 
the  children  of  industrial  communities. 
The  pupils  of  the  school  were  trained  to 
explain  the  significance  of  the  pictures, 
and  such  an  impression  was  macle  on 
the  audience,  which  filled  the  church, 
that  the  pastor  was  requested  to  show 
the  same  views  on  the  following  Sunday 
and  tell  about  the  actual  conditions. 

The  observation  of  one  retired  cler- 
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gyman  was  that  "a  little  church,"  mean- 
ing the  children,  "had  been  sent  out  upon 
its  work  twenty-five  years  ahead  of  time." 
"For,"  he  explained,  "not  one  of  those 
children  will  ever  again  be  able  to  as- 
sume an  indifferent  attitude  toward  chil- 
dren who  are  suffering  from  wrongs 
which  ought  to  be  righted." 

GUSTAVUS  A.  WEBER'S 
NEW   APPOINTMENT 

Gustavus  A.  Weber  has  recently  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Octavia 
Hill  Association,  Philadelphia,  following 
experience  in  Washington  which  fits  him 
peculiarly  for  his  new  work.  For  eight 
years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  divis- 
ion of  law  and  research  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  connected  with  va- 
rious movements  to  improve  housing  con- 
ditions. He  was  secretary  of  the  hous- 
ing committee  of  the  Civic  Center  which 
in  1896  made  the  first  systematic  inves- 
tigation of  alley  houses  in  the  national 
capital.  Last  year  he  was  statistician  of 
the  President's  Homes  Commission  which 
made  a  similar  investigation  on  a  larger 
scale.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Washington 
Playground  Association,  chairman  of  a 
division  conference  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  president  of  the  Civic  Center 
and  head  of  a  large  boys'  club  of  the 
Knights  of  King  Arthur. 

The  Octavia  Hill  Association,  which  is 
the  only  organization  in  Philadelphia  di- 
rectly engaged  in  the  improvement  of 
housing  conditions,  works  along  unique 
lines.  Instead  of  undertaking  large  im- 
provement schemes,  such  as  the  erection 
of  model  houses  or  blocks,  it  buys  old 
properties,  repairs  them,  puts  in  modern 
plumbing  and  other  conveniences  and 
converts  them  into  sanitary,  comfortable 
homes  within  the  means  of  an  unskilled 
laborer.  So  far  as  possible  the  improve- 
ments are  made  without  displacing  the 
tenants  or  raising  rents.  Additionally,  it 
undertakes  the  management  of  dwelling 
houses  owned  by  others  who  are  willing 
to  offer  them  on  the  same  terms. 

By  reporting  abuses,  by  urging  the 
sewering  of  streets,  forcing  drainage  and 
looking  after  the  improvement  of  condi- 


tions in  general,  the  association  carries  on 
another  important  work  which  aims  to 
bring  all  of  the  densely  settled  districts 
of  the  city  up  to  the  standard  applied  to 
its  own  houses. 

The  association  is  organized  as  a  stock 
company,  with  capital  of  $100,000  selling 
in  twenty-five  dollar  shares  and  paying 
four  per  cent  dividends.  It  employs  both 
paid  and  volunteer  rent  collectors. 

THE   NATIONAL   CONFER- 
ENCE ON  CRIMINAL  LAW 
AND  CRIMINOLOGY 

Northwestern  University  School  of 
Law  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
by  endeavoring  to  perform  a  public  serv- 
ice, instead  of  by  the  usual  method  of  a 
dinner  and  more  or  less  conventional  ad- 
dresses. On  December  21,  1908,  a  com- 
mittee of  organization  undertook  to 
bring  together,  in  a  conference  upon 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  repre- 
sentative judges,  lawyers,  prosecutors, 
criminologists,  alienists,  sociologists, 
psychologists  and  penologists  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  A  prelim- 
inary list  of  those  to  be  invited  was 
made  up  by  the  committee,  with  the  help 
of  experts ;  and  those  invited,  as  well  as 
the  governors  of  the  several  states  and 
the  federal  district  judges  in  each  state, 
were  requested  to  suggest  others  to  be 
passed  upon  by  the  committee.  These 
requests  were  acted  upon  in  each  case 
most  cordially,  and  in  consequence,  a 
highly  representative  gathering  assem- 
bled in  Chicago  as  guests  of  Northwest- 
ern University  on  June  7  and  8. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
bring  together  the  leaders  among  those 
interested  in  criminal  law,  criminal  pro- 
cedure and  criminal  law  administration 
to  the  end  that  ideas  might  be  exchang- 
ed, differences  among  those  who  ap- 
proach the  subject  from  diverse  stand- 
points adjusted,  and  a  propaganda  or- 
ganized for  the  spread  of  accepted  prin- 
ciples and  the  study  of  suitable  revisions- 
of  criminal  law  and  procedure.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral, and  in  many  respects  well-grounded, 
dissatisfaction   with   the   administration 
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of  punitive  justice  in  America.  The 
criminologist  complains  that  whereas  the 
fear  of  punishment  does  not  restrain 
crime,  it  is  none  the  less  the  chief  reli- 
ance of  law  for  protecting  society;  that 
v^hereas  his  science  has  shown  the  ne- 
cessity of  special  institutions  with  ex- 
pert management  for  many  classes  of 
delinquents,  the  legal  theory  of  ideal 
equality  before  the  law  leads  criminal 
law  to  consign  all  offenders  to  a  common 
prison;  that  whereas  he  has  shown  that 
in  many  cases,  at  least,  crime  is  or  is 
nearly  related  to  disease,  the  law  per- 
sistently deals  with  the  criminal  as  a 
normal  person.  The  sociologist  com- 
plains that  whereas  the  true  purpose  of 
punishment  is  protection  of  society,  the 
basis  of  judicial  punishment  is  revenge; 
that  whereas  the  rights  of  society  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  continually,  the  law 
looks  chiefly  at  individual  rights;  that 
whereas  sociology  has  shown  the  neces- 
sity of  study  of  the  actual  criminal,  the 
law  deals  with  him  in  the  abstract  and 
speculates  over  responsibility.  To  much 
of  this  the  lawyer  replies  that  there  are 
inherent  difficulties  in  the  administration 
of  all  justice  according  to  law  and,  in 
particular,  in  the  administration  of  puni- 
tive justice,  of  which  lay  criticism  fails 
to  take  account.  Doubtless  much  is  to 
be  said  for  this  point.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  defects  by  no  means  inherent 
in  the  legal  administration  of  justice — 
defects  due  wholly  to  the  history  of  our 
legal  system  and  to  the  ideas,  modes  of 
thought  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
past,  are  too  often  assumed  by  the  law- 
yer and  the  jurist  to  be  inseparable  from 
judicial  dealing  with  crime.  Only  care- 
ful study  of  the  problems  of  criminal  law 
and  criminology  from  all  sides  can  dif- 
ferentiate the  defects  which  are  curable 
from  those  that  are  inherent.  Hitherto, 
each  department  of  learning  has  dealt 
with  them  independently,  from  its  own 
standpoint.  The  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence was  to  unite  in  one  body  these  sev- 
eral interests,  and  so  far  as  possible  to 
reconcile  their  activities  in  the  reform 
of  criminal  law  and  procedure  and  ob- 
viate misunderstandings.  This  purpose 
was  realized,  in  the  event,  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  com- 
mittee of  organization. 


This  committee,  which  so  ably  plan- 
ned and  carried  through  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  conference,  was  headed  by 
Prof.  Roscoe  Pound,  of  the  Northwest- 
ern University  law  faculty,  soon  to  be 
connected  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. During  the  last  two  years  he  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  calling  attention  to  the  causes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  defects  in  our  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice. 

A  program  of  formal  addresses  and 
papers  was  thought  not  desirable.  It 
seemed  to  the  committee  on  organization 
that  the  purposes  of  the  conference 
would  be  served  best  by  taking  the  opin- 
ions and  listening  to  the  views  of  the 
members  upon  the  many  topics  suggest- 
ed for  consideration  by  those  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  the  conference.  Each 
person  invited  was  requested  to  suggest 
one  or  more  topics  for  discussion.  In  this 
way  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  propo^ 
sitions  were  brought  together,  printed 
by  the  committee,  and  submitted  to  the 
conference.  Obviously  it  was  not  feas- 
ible to  attempt  to  formulate  conclusionsr 
upon  these  propositions  nor  to  under- 
take full  discussion  of  them  before  the 
whole  conference.  But  the  bringing  to- 
gether, in  this  way,  of  the  views  of  the 
leading  experts  of  the  country  upon  al- 
most every  point  connected  with  crim- 
inal law  and  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal law  in  the  United  States  was,  of  it* 
self,  no  small  service  to  American  crim* 
inology.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  com- 
pilation of  the  views  of  American  judges, 
lawyers,  prosecutors^  alienists,  crimin- 
ologists, psychologists,  penologists  and 
sociologists  thus  made,  will  for  some, 
time  be  the  basis  of  study  in  this  country.. 

In  order  to  take  up  the  subjects  sug- 
gested more  conveniently,  at  the  first 
meeting  on  the  morning  of  June  7,  the 
conference  after  electing  James  Hagen- 
nan  of  St.  Louis,  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  perma- 
nent chairman,  divided  itself  into  three 
sections.  The  first  was  called  the  sec- 
tion on  treatment  (penal  and  remedial)* 
of  offenders.  It  was  opened,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  of  organization,  by 
Dr.  H.  B.  Parrel  of  Chicago,  and  elected 
Dr.  Lightner  Witmer  of  Philadelphia, 
chairman,  and  Prof.  Edwin  R.  Keedy,  of 
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the  University  of  Indiana,  secretary. 
Among  those  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  work  of  this  section  were  Dr. 
Francis  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Joseph  P.  Byers,  general  secretary  of  the 
American  Prison  Association;  Homer 
Folks,  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Probation  Commission;  Joseph  Jastrow, 
professor  of  psychology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  John  Koren  of  Bos- 
ton, special  investigator  for  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents; Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  president  of 
the  New  York  Psychiatrical  Society;  Dr. 
Morton  Prince  of  Boston;  Dr.  Haldor 
Sneve  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  A.  W. 
Towne  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the 
State  Probation  Committee.  This  sec- 
tion, after  four  days  of  discussion  and 
after  hearing  the  reports  of  several  com- 
mittees, recommended  these  subjects  for 
discussion  by  a  future  conference: 

First,  the  investigation  of  the  complex 
factors  combining  to  encourage  and  estab- 
lish the  persistent  offender,  particularly 
with  reference  to  hereditary  taint  and  dis- 
ability. Second,  the  investigation  of  the  in- 
fluences attaching  to  the  traffic  in  drugs  and 
intoxicants  as  a  widespread  excitant  to  in- 
stability, in  turn  provocative  of  crime. 
Third,  the  investigation  of  an  effective  sys- 
tem for  recording  the  physical  and  moral 
status  and  the  hereditary  and  environmental 
conditions  of  delinquents,  the  same  to  con- 
template in  complex  urban  conditions,  the 
guidance  of  a  consulting  expert. 

Section  two,  entitled  organization,  ap- 
pointment and  training  of  officials,  was 
opened  by  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack. 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  was  made  chairman  and 
John  H.  Marble  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
secretary.  Among  those  who  took  part 
in  the  work  of  this  section  were:  Very 
Reverend  George  A.  P>eecher,  of  Oma- 
ha;  Wilfred  P>olstcr,  chief  justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Boston;  William  H. 
DcLacey,  judc^e  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
Washington.  D.  C. ;  Hucro  Krause,  chief 
probation  officer,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Philip 
Ruhenstein,  associate  justice  of  the  Ju- 
venile Court  of  P)Oston,  and  Robert  B. 
Scott,  professor  of  political  science  in 
the  Universitv  of  Wisconsin.  This  sec- 
tion   recommended   laboratories   for  the 


study  of  convicted  criminals,  conferences 
on  criminology  in  the  several  states  at 
stated  intervals  which  judges  and  pros- 
ecutors be  invited  to  attend,  system- 
atic training  of  police  officers,  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  gathering  evi- 
dence, and  distinct  laws  to  be  administer- 
ed by  courts  with  chancery  jurisdiction 
for  juvenile  offenders. 

Section  three,  entitled  criminal  law 
and  procedure,  was  opened  by  Robert 
McMurdy  of  Chicago.  Prof.  William 
E.  Mikell,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  made  chairman,  and  H.  J. 
Friedman,  of  Chicago,  secretary.  It 
was  made  up  of  lawyers  and  judges  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  It  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  a  commit- 
tee of  five  to  inquire  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  procedure  in  great 
Britain  and  in  other  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  our  own, 
consolidation  of  the  several  offenses 
against  property  so  as  to  obviate  tech- 
nical quibbles,  that  the  state  be  allowed 
to  appeal,  that  no  convictions  be  revers- 
ed for  error  of  procedure  unless  it  is 
shown  affirmatively  that  there  was  a 
miscarriage  of  justice,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  study  the  law  and 
procedure  in  criminal  causes  where  in- 
sanity is  claimed. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  conference, 
on  June  8,  pursuant  to  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  of 
which  John  D.  Lawson  of  Missouri,  a 
well  known  writer  on  criminal  law,  was 
chairman,  it  was  determined  to  organize 
a  permanent  society  to  be  called  The 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminoloq^y.  Prof.  John  H.  Wiisrmore, 
with  whom  the  idea  of  the  conference 
oricfinated,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
institute,  and  Prof.  Edwin  R.  Keedy  sec- 
retary. The  details  of  organization 
were  referred  to  a  committee  of  ten,  of 
which  Mr.  Mikell  of  Philadelphia,  is 
chairman. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  a  vigor- 
ous and  effective  propaganda  for  a 
more  scientific  criminal  law  and  a 
more  efficient  administration  thereof 
may  not  unreasonably  be  anticipated. 


THE    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    IN 
BUFFALO 


The  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection never  laid  truer  claim  to  being 
national  than  at  its  thirty-sixth  session 
in  Buffalo  last  week.  Territorially  its 
delegates  represent  a  national  constitu- 
ency. The  enrolment  not  only  includes 
almost  every  state  and  territory,  but 
shows  a  better  proportion  of  delegates 
from  different  sections  of  the  country, 
notably  from  those  older  states  which 
were  slow  to  respond,  and  from  the  new- 
er states  which  have  quickly  taken  their 
place  among  the  most  interested  and 
loyal  constituents  of  the  conference. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell's  admirable  presi- 
dential address  on  the  Red  Cross  and 
great  disasters  gave  particular  emphasis 
to  the  breadth  of  discussion  and  even  the 
international  scope  that  the  conference 
has  assumed.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  his  selection  as  president  of  the  con- 
ference was  shortly  followed  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  director  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross. 

The  founders  of  the  conference  were 
naturally  and  wisely  cautious,  through 
most  of  its  history,  in  recognizing  other 
than  charitable  and  correctional  inter- 
ests by  admitting  them  to  the  programs 
or  by  appointing  standing  committees  to 
represent  them.  Specialization  along 
the  original  lines  upon  which  the  con- 
ference was  first  laid  out  was  thought  to 
be  necessary  to  hold  it  together  and  to 
make  it  count.  But  within  a  very  few 
years  one  after  another  of  the  broader 
points  of  view  has  made  good  its 
claim  of  vital  relationship  to  the  causes 
originally  espoused.  Thus  "needy  fami- 
lies in  their  homes"  has  annexed 
"neighborhoods  and  municipalities," 
and  the  charity  and  settlement  workers 
who  used  to  think  they  had  no  dealings 
with  each  other,  now  are  equally  co- 
operative in  promoting  their  community 
of  interests  through  the  conference. 
"Children,"  simply  as  such,  and  not 
merely  as  juvenile  defectives  or  depend- 
ents or  delinquents,  are  accorded  their 
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rightfully  large  place  in  the  section  work. 
"Immigrants'  have  added  themselves  to 
objects  which  receive  the  most  sympa- 
thetic and  exacting  consideration.  "Sta- 
tistics" have  rallied  to  their  separate  sec- 
tion some  of  the  foremost  statisticians 
of  the  land.  Neither  poverty  nor  pro- 
gress can  now  be  intelligently  estimated 
without  counting  in  "health  and  sanita- 
tion" as  integral  factors  of  its  prob- 
lems. The  propositions  of  supervision  and 
administration  have  for  their  corollaries 
"the  press  and  publicity."  And  last  but 
by  no  means  least,  industrial  conditions 
and  relationships  together  with  economic 
exactions  and  ethics  have  been  recog- 
nized to  have  such  persuasive  and  de- 
termining influence  that  they  have  been 
assigned  to  a  standing  committee  of 
specialists  on  "occupational  standards." 
There  are  signs  which  indicate  that 
the  conference  is  to  be  an  occasion  which 
will  draw  together  independent  groups 
whose  special  interests  are  closely  relat- 
ed to  but  not  identical  with  its  specialized 
purpose  or  program.  Already  the  di- 
rectors  of  the   schools  of  philanthropy 
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take  this  occasion  for  their  conference 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  under  whose  auspices 
their  research  departments  are  conduct- 
ed. The  dinner  held  by  the  association 
of  the  New  York  school  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  reunions  of  conference  week. 
The  probation  officers  of  juvenile  courts 
and  parole  boards  met  in  connection 
with  the  conference.  Agents  of  remedi- 
al loan  associations  assembled  for  the 
first  time  as  a  subsidiary  body.  A  sepa- 
rate conference  of  Jewish  charities  also 
convened  at  the  same  time  and  city 
with  a  program  of  its  own.  If  these  in- 
dependent groups  will  continue  to  recog- 
nize the  community  of  their  interests 
with  those  of  the  national  conference, 
and  can  be  held  as  constituent  bodies  in 
its  membership,  their  specialized  pur- 
poses will  add  to  the  variety  and  pur- 
posefulness  of  its  annual  meetings, 
without  necessarily  detracting  either  at- 
tendance or  participation  from  its  gen- 
eral sessions.  Indeed  the  section  meet- 
ings are  susceptible  of  great  develop- 
ment along  the  lines  of  more  highly 
specialized  and  organized  interests. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  advance 
ever  made  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  without  regard 
to  precedent  or  help  from  usage,  was  the 
belated  recognition  of  the  equality  of 
woman  with  man  on  the  humanitarian 
field  by  the  election  of  Jane  Addams  to 
the  presidency.  On  the  programs  and 
the  committees  women  have  long  proven 
their  ability  to  hold  their  own,  and  some- 
times more,  with  the  best  men.  For 
years  there  have  been  women  in  the  con- 
ference whose  distinguished  achieve- 
ments and  whose  participation  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  have  dem- 
onstrated them  to  be  the  peers  of  the 
ablest  men  it  has  ever  enlisted.  Any  one 
of  several  such  might  have  been  selected 
for  the  presidency  with  absolute  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  her  administra- 
tion. But  thev  will  all  a^ree  that  Miss 
Addams  is  the  first  amonor  equals  who  is 
worthv  to  be  acrain  the  first  of  her  kind. 
In  this  connection  it  is  also  well  to  note, 
when  the  ovcr-to^verin<2:  leadership  of 
the  founder*?  and  longtime  leaders  of  the 
conference  is  missed,  that  the  rise  of  the 
rank  in  intelligence,  efficiencv  and  influ- 


ence leaves  less  room  for  conspicuous 
c'ifFerence  between  those  who  lead  and 
those  who  simply  achieve. 

The  conference  officers  for  next  vear 
are: 

President,  Jane  Addams,  Chicago;  first 
vice-president,  F.  H.  Nlbecker,  Glen  Mills, 
Pa.;  second  vice-president,  Ansley  Wilcox. 
Buffalo,  N.  T.;  third  vice-president.  Judge 
William  H.  DeLacy.  Washington,  D.  C; 
p^eneral  secretary,  Alexander  Johnson,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.;  assistant  secretaries,  H.  H. 
Shlrer,  Columbus,  O.;  W.  C.  Graves,  Spring- 
field, III.;  J.  T.  Mastln,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Eueene  T.  Lies,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Hubert 
HuEon,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma;  Roger  U.  Bald- 
win. St  Louis,  Mo.;  treasurer,  Edward 
Boyle,  Chicago,  111.  Executive  committee, 
the  ex-presidents  as  follows:  Roellff  Brlnker- 
hoff.  Ohio  (1879);  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Massa- 
chusetts (1880);  Fred  H.  Wines,  Illinois 
(1881);  William  P.  Letchworth,  New  York 
(1884);  Hastings  H.  Hart,  ininois  (1893); 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Massachusetts  (1895); 
Alexander  Johnson,  Indiana  (1897);  Wil- 
liam R.  Stewart,  New  York  (1898);  Charles 
R.  Henderson,  Illinois  (1899);  Charles  E. 
Faulkner,  Minnesota  (1900);  John  M. 
Glenn,  Maryland  (1901);  Timothy  Nichol- 
son, Indiana  (1902);  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
New  York  (1903);  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett, 
Massachusetts  (1904);  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  Minnesota  (1905);  Edward  T. 
Devine,  New  York  (1906);  Amos  W.  Butler, 
Indiana  (1907);  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  New 
York  (1908)^  Ernest  P.  Blcknell,  Illinois 
(1909);  the  president.  Jane  Addams:  the 
first  vice-president,  F.  H.  Nlbecker;  and  the 
following  additional  persons:  W.  Almont 
Gates,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Gavlsk,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  A.  W.  GutrUlge, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  C.  M.  Hubbard,  Cincinnati, 
O.:  A.  J.  McKelway,  Atlanta.  Ga.;  W.  H. 
McLain,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mls^  Mary  L.  Perry, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Col.  Thomas  D.  Osborne, 
Louisville,  Ky.;   Max  Senior,  Cincinnati.  0. 

The     chairmen    of   the   committees    are: 

Reports  of  states,  Alexander  Johnson,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

State      supervision      and     administration, 
George  S.  Robinson,  Des  MolacM,  la. 

Families   and  neighborhoods,  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia. 

The    school    and    the    community.    Prof. 
Thomas  J.  Riley,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Children,    George     S.     Addam<i,    Juvenile 
Court.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Health    and    sanitation,    Dr.    Charles    P. 
Emerson,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Law    breakers,    Frederick    G.    Pettlgrove. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Occii rational   standards,  Paul   U.  Kellogg, 
New  York. 

Putliclty,  John  Stewart  BiTan,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Statistics,  John  Keren,  Boston,  Mass. 

Remedial  loans,  W.  A.  Finley,  Baltimore, 
Md. 
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IMMIGRANTS 

JANE  ADDAMS 

In  the  entire  work  of  the  committee 
on  immigrants  great  care  was  taken  that 
the  papers  should  not  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  immigration,  but  should  deal 
with  the  immigrants  themselves  as  they 
are  found  throughout  the  country  and 
in  the  congested  quarters  of  the  large 
cities. 

The  first  session  was  held  Thursday 
morning,  and  dealt  with  the  subject  The 
Immigrant  Finding  Work,  this  being 
the  natural  beginning,  for  the  one  thing 
which  is  essential  for  every  newly  arriv- 
ed foreigner  is  '*a  job." 

A  paper  written  by  Mr.  David  A. 
Bressler,  of  the  Industrial  Removal  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  dealt  with  relieving 
the  congestion  in  seaboard  towns;  and 
one  by  W.  A.  Gates,  with  The  Oriental 
Immigrant  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Miss  Grace  Abbott,  director  of  the 
League  for  the  Protection  of  Immi- 
grants, of  Chicago,  gave  the  experiences 
of  many  men  in  Chicago  with  the  em- 
ployment agencies,  emphasizing  especial- 
ly the  dependence  upon  unscrupulous 
agents  of  laborers  employed  on  the  rail- 
roads. She  made  the  point  that  the  un- 
natural living  conditions  in  the  railroad 
camps  had,  in  the  case  of  the  early  Irish- 
Americans,  produced  the  American 
hobo,  and  that  we  were  at  the  present 
time  manufacturing  hoboes  as  fast  as 
possible  by  subjecting  the  Hungarians, 
Greeks  and  Italians  to  the  same  experi- 
ences. 

She  gave  striking  examples  of  men 
who  had  been  sent  from  Chicago  to  Ar- 
kansas only  to  find  that  the  towns  to 
which  they  had  been  sent  offered  no 
work,  and  they  were  compelled  to  walk 
back  to  Chicago  to  get  their  next  job. 
This  happened  to  two  large  groups  of 
men — one  of  Hungarians  and  one  of 
Bulgarians,  both  sent  to  Leslie,  Ark.  Al- 
though work  might  have  been  found 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Leslie, 
in  order  to  know  of  it  they  had  to  re- 
turn to  Chicago. 

Experiences  such  as  these  unquestion- 
ably   frighten    the    immigrant    so    that 


he  will  not  leave  the  city  again  under 
any  conditions,  and  feels  that  the  hard- 
ships and  uncertainty  of  country  life 
are  unendurable.  This  state  of  mind 
adds  an  tmsupportable  difficulty  in  our 
attempts  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the 
cities. 

In  the  general  discussion  many  cases 
of  exploitation  through  employment 
agencies  were  reported,  and  it  is  evident 
that  these  agencies  are  greatly  in  need  of 
reform  in  all  the  large  cities. 

Saturday  morning,  June  12,  the  topic 
was  The  Adjustment  of  the  School  Sys- 
tem to  the  Need  of  the  Immigrant. 
Three  papers  were  given,  one  by  Dr. 
David  Blaustein,  head  of  the  Hebrew  In- 
stitute, Chicago;  one  by  Dr.  Peter  Rob- 
erts, superintendent  of  the  educational 
work  for  immigrants  of  the  Industrial 
Department  of  the  national  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and. one  upon  The  Child  Life  on  the 
Streets,  by  Philip  Davis,  supervisor  of 
the  licensed  minors  of  Boston. 

While  these  three  papers  contained 
much  of  value,  that  by  Miss  Sarah*  W. 
Moore  was  so  full  of  original"  sugg^is- 
tions  that  it  became  the  center  of  a  lively 
discussion.  The  school  Miss  Moore  de- 
scribed has  been"  devoted  to  the  work- 
men who  are  at  present  building  the 
Ashokan  Dam  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  this  school  the  Italian  laborers  are 
first  taught  all  the  words  which  they 
need  in  their  daily  work — words  of  com- 
mand and  warning.  To  reinforce  the  lat- 
ter, buckets  filled  with  bean  bags  are 
attached  to  the  center  of  the  school- 
room in  imitation  of  the  swinging  buck- 
ets holding  concrete,  and  everything  pos- 
sible is  done  to  make  the  acquisition  of 
English  vivid  and  immediate. 

Miss  Moore  read  a  number  of  letters 
written  by  her  pupils  who  had  left  the 
school,  which  were  human  documents  of 
the  greatest  possible  interest,  even 
though  written  "under  the  fatigue  of  the 
shovel"  as  picturesquely  put  by  one  of 
the  men. 

The  fourth  section  meeting  dealt  with 
Adjustment  of  the  Legal  Machinery  to 
the  Needs  of  the  Immigrant.  The  first 
paper,  _The  Relation  of  the  Alien  to 
the  Administration  of  Civil  and  Criminal 
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Law,  was  by  Gino  Speranza,  at- 
torney for  the  Society  for  Italian 
Immigrants  and  members  of  the 
New  York  Immigration  Commission. 
Mr.  Speranza  stated  that  about  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  arrests  among  im- 
migrants had  to  do  with  the  violation  of 
city  ordinances,  and  were  not  in  any 
sense  criminal,  but  were  almost  entirely 
the  result  of  ignorance  and  maladjust- 
ment to  new  conditions. 

Judge  Emmanuel  Levine,  of  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio,  gave  his  personal  experi- 
ences with  immigrants  in  the  Police 
G>urt.  He  stirred  to  righteous  wrath 
his  interested  .audience  with  the  inci-* 
dents  he  told  concerning  the  wanton  ex- 
ploitation of  the  immigrant,  not  only  by 
professional  bondsmen  and  shyster  law- 
yers, but  by  the  legally  appointed  hang- 
ers-on of  the  police  courts. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtry  gave  a  short 
paper,  The  Health  of  the  Immigrant, 
a  Study  of  Typhoid  in  Pittsburgh,  which 
was  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive. 

The  discussion  following  these  papers 
Monday  morning  was  participated  in  by 
several  people  representing  nationalities 
living  in  Buffalo,  so  the  entire  morning 
was  full  of  interest. 

The  last  morning's  meeting  dealt  with 
the  child  of  the  immigrant.  A  paper  by. 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  president  of  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Oii- 
cago,  on  The  Delinquent  Children  of 
Immigrant  Parents  set  forth  with  great 
clearness  and  a  wealth  of  incident  the 
difficulties  which  surround  the  child  in 
a  large  city,  the  temptations  to  which 
he  is  exposed  and  the  aid  which  can  so 
quickly  be  brought  to  surmount  these 
difficulties  if  an  intelligent  body  of  peo- 
ple are  concerned  and  will  undertake  the 
work. 

Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  a  member  of 
the  Immigrant  Commission  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  discussed  The  Immigrant 
Young  Girl,  analyzing  the  results  of  the 
commission  and  the  need  of  better  in- 
terstate regulations  if  we  would  deal  at 
all  adequately  with  the  white  slave  traf- 
fic. Justice  Brewer's  opinion,  recently 
handed  down,  has  pronounced  unconsti- 


tutional the  law  prdiibiting  the  harbor- 
ing of  immigrant  girls  for  immoral  pur- 
poses. The  discussion  naturally  covered 
the  entire  white  slave  traffic,  and  some 
of  the  testimony  given  by  Miss  Miner, 
of  the  Night  Court  of  New  York,  and 
others,  was  startling. 

The  fact  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
girls  in  houses  of  prostitution  in  the  larg- 
er cities  have  been  put  there  by  men 
engaged  in  such  traffic,  places  the  non- 
English-speaking  girl  in  a  position  of  pe- 
culiar defenselessness. 

The  general  session  of  this  section  was. 
held  Saturday  evening.  A  short  in- 
troduction of  the  meeting  was  given 
by  the  writer,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  contended  that  the 
average  American  was  inhibited  by 
something  akin  to  contempt  from  ever 
seeing,  much  less  really  knowing,  the 
many  immigrants  who  live  in  his  vicin- 
ity. America  thus  fails  to  develop  pos- 
sibilities that  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  cultural  as  well  as  to  the 
industrial  forces  of  the  national  life. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Prof. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  of  the  Congressional  Inunigra- 
tion  Committee,  who  gave  an  outline  of. 
the  investigations  at  the  present  time  be- 
ing pursued  by  his  commission;  but,  of 
course,  he  could  not  as  yet  state  results. 
He  was  followed  by  Prof.  George  H. 
Mead,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  spoke  upon  The  Adjustment  of  our 
Industry  to  Surplus  and  Unskilled  La- 
bor. Professor  Mead  contended  that  the 
immigrants  who  have  built  the  railroads 
and  tunnels,  and  done  the  heaviest  work 
for  the  nation,  have  thereby  placed  us 
under  a  lasting  obligation ;  that  they  are 
no  longer  to  be  considered  aliens,  and 
that  they  have,  by  their  faithful  effort 
and,  in  many  cases  "faithful  even  unto 
death,"  become  a  part  of  the  national 
life. 

The  third  paper.  Difficulties  of  De- 
portation and  Extradition,  was  to  be 
given  by  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  presi- 
dent of  the  League  for  the  Protection  of 
Immigrants,  of  Chicago,  who  was  un- 
fortunately detained. 
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STATE  SUPERVISION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

FRANK  A.  FETTER 

The  two  words  "supervision  and  ad- 
ministration" in  the  title  of  this  com- 
mittee are  not  synon)mis,  but  indicate 
two  different  aspects  of  state  boards. 
Supervision  refers  to  the  advisory  func- 
tion, and  administration  to  the  responsi- 
ble business  management  including  the 
appointment  of  superintendents.  The 
report  of  the  committee  presented  a 
careful  study  of  the  laws  of  all  the 
states  and  territories.  It  showed  that 
only  fifteen  still  retain  the  simple  plan 
of  separate  boards  of  managers  with- 
out any  unif3ang  relation  through  a  cen- 
tral body  with  any  other  of  the  state 
institutions;  sixteen  have  supervisory 
boards  only;  eleven  have  ijo  supervisory 
board,  but  have  unified  under  a  central 
administrative  board  two  or  more  of 
their  state  institutions;  and  seven  have 
both  supervisory  and  central  adminis- 
trative boards  over  more  or  less  of  the 
field.  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Okla- 
homa (and  Illinois  by  the  law  just  en- 
acted) have  duplicate  systems  providing 
for  lx)th  central  administration  and  su- 
pervision. The  facts  were  brought  out 
more  clearly  by  a  series  of  charts  made 
from  data  prepared  by  the  class  in  phil- 
anthropy at  Cornell  University.  The 
report  compared  in  detail  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  centralized  boards 
of  administration  and  supervisory  boards 
and  presented  the  following  conclusions : 

First,  the  first  and  most  essential  condi- 
tion for  the  humane,  economical  and  pro- 
^essive  conduct  of  the  state  philanthropic 
Institutions,  is  the  exclusion  of  partisan  poli- 
tics. The  merit  system  should  prevail,  and 
for  this  end  the  one  essential  is  not  any 
particular  form  of  board  necessarily,  but  is 
a  moral  and  Intelligent  public  opinion  re- 
garding the  merit  system  in  penal  and  char- 
itable institutions. 

Second,  the  sound  growth  of  the  philan- 
thropies of  the  state  requires  the  utmost  par- 
ticipation by  citizens  in  philanthropic  work, 
thus  developing  intelligent  interest  In  the 
wards  of  the  state  and  an  understanding  of 
the  difficulties  and  needs  of  the  institutions. 
This  ideal  is  greatly  advanced  by  a  com- 
plete system  of  supervision  by  a  non-paid 
or  a  nominally  paid  board,  with  paid  secre- 


tary and  assistants,  covering  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

Third,  the  supervisory  boards  should, 
much  more  fully  than  most  of  them  have 
done  In  the  past,  take  the  Initiative  In  the 
formulation  of  progressive  philanthropic 
policies  for  their  states. 

Fourth,  such  a  degree  of  unification  of 
business  management  of  state  institutions  is 
desirable  as  is  most  economical  for  each 
class  of  institutions  in  view  of  its  peculiar 
administrative  problems,  and  as  is  most 
economical  in  each  state  in  view  of  distances, 
means  of  transportation  and  communication, 
the  possible  Improvements  in  methods  of 
purchasing  supplies,  of  interchanging  pro^ 
ducts,  and  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
the  administration. 

Fifth,  the  local  jails  should  be  brought 
under  the  supervision  of  a  central  board  in 
each  state  preliminary  to  a  complete  central- 
ization of  control  of  the  minor  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  state. 

Sixth,  state  supervision  of  local  public 
charities,  both  Institutional  and  outdoor  re- 
lief, should  be  provided  in  every  state;  and 
local  county  visiting  committees,  both  for 
charities  and  Jails,  may  helpfully  co-operate 
with  the  state  supervisory  board. 

Seventh,  state  supervision  of  private  chari- 
ties, without  interference  with  religious  or 
other  private  matters,  should  be  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  public  nature  of 
these  associations,  implied  not  only  in  public 
aid  In  the  form  of  money,  but  In  exemption 
from  taxaUon,  and  involved  necessarily  in 
the  social  problems  with  which  they  deal. 

H.  C.  Bowman,  the  legal  member  of 
the  Kansas  Board  of  Control  of  State 
Institutions,  presented  a  paper  upon  the 
subject  of  the  work  that  the  state  ought 
to  carry  on  and  the  work  that  ought  to 
be  carried  on  by  private  benevolence. 
He  examined  the  fundamental  principles 
of  taxation  as  laid  down  by  the  courts. 
These  principles,  the  speaker  showed,  are 
in  some  regards  more  restricted  than 
those  now  held  by  economists.  Follow- 
ing the  view  of  the  courts,  the  speaker 
argued  that  the  individual  citizens  ought, 
wherever  possible,  to  pay  for  their  sup- 
port and  that  of  the  members  of  their 
families  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  and 
in  other  institutions  for  dependents.  He 
urged  state  care,  but  favored  making  the 
counties  responsible  for  the  pa3rment  of 
the  cost.  He  examined  in  turn  the 
claims  of  each  class  of  dependents  and 
their  claims  upon  public  support.  He 
favored  much  stricter  supervision  of  pri- 
vate charity  and  strongly  opposed  subsi- 
dies to  private  institutions. 
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David  F.  Tilley,  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Charities, 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  private  char- 
ities without  state  supervision.  He  gave 
a  clear  analysis  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  supervision  of  private  charities, 
showed  that  many  of  the  objections  of 
the  private  societies  were  based  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  of  su- 
pervision and  on  an  undue  fear  as  to 
the  method  in  which  this  would  be  car- 
ried out.  He  favored  a  more  general 
and  systematic  oversight  of  private  char- 
itfes  by  the  state,  and  predicted  that 
within  a  year  changes  in  the  direction  of 
gr-eater  supervision  would  be  made  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  other  states. 

William  C.  Graves,  executive  secretary 
of;  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities, 
speaking  on  The  Problem  of  State  Su- 
pervision in  Illinois,  described  the  efforts 
made  for  three  years  past  to  provide  a 
more  adequate  system  of  control  and  su- 
pervision. His  discussion  was  most 
timely,  as  a  bill  embodying  those  feat- 
ures was  passed  by  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture a  few  days  before  the  conference 
assembled  at  Buffalo,  and  the  very  day 
of  this  session  was  the  last  the  gover- 
nor had  to  consider  the  measure  before 
signing  or  vetoing  it.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Legislature  was  in  its  essential 
features  the  same  as  that  prepared  by  a 
special  committee  after  consultation  with 
experts  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  provided  for  a  complete  system  of 
centralized  administration  of  state  in- 
stitutions in  place  of  the  present  admin- 
istration by  separate  boards,  and  pro- 
vided, parallel  with  this,  a  com- 
plete system  of  supervision  by  a 
state  board  and  by  separate  boards  of 
visitors  for  each  institution.  The  nature 
and  number  of  the  questions  put  by 
persons  in  the  audience  showed  that  this 
legislation  was  recognized  to  be  of  epoch- 
making  importance. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  the 
older  members  of  the  conference  the 
three  papers  given  by  Messrs.  Bowman, 
Tilley  and  Graves  attained  an  average 
not  heretofore  surpassed  by  any  series 
of  papers  presented  in  a  session  on  state 
supervision  and  administration. 

The    section    meeting    held    Monday 


morning  took  up  some  of  the  problems 
of  translating  the  sound  ideas  and  high 
aspirations  of  the  national  conference 
into  reality  and  the  statute  law  of  the 
state.  H.  S.  Braucher  of  Portland,  Me., 
presented  a  strong  paper  urging  the  need 
of  a  federal  bureau  of  charities,  not 
merely  for  children,  but  for  all  the  sub- 
jects within  the  field  of  philanthropy. 
He  showed  the  incalculable  service  it 
would  render  in  furnishing  information 
and  guidance  for  reform  legislation  in 
each  state.  He  illustrated  by  numerous 
examples  where  the  information  desired 
had  not  been  available,  and  contrasted 
the  experience  in  these  cases  with  that 
in  other  cases  where  the  information 
fortunately  had  been  at  hand.  He  drew 
a  strong  contrast  between  the  activity  of 
the  national  government  in  the  further- 
ance of  agriculture,  commerce  and  labor 
legislation,  and  its  inactivity  in  the  fur- 
therance of  legislation  touching  the  wel- 
fare of  the  weaker  citizens. 

H.  W.  Charles,  superintendent  of  the 
State  Industrial  School  of  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, urged  in  the  discussion  that  the 
states  should  increase  their  activity  in 
providing  information  and  guidance  for 
wise  action.  He  pointed  out  the  waste 
now  found  in  the  philanthropic  house- 
hold. We  must  be  more  intelligently 
advised  as  to  the  causes  of  the  waste. 
As  a  matter  of  business  the  state  should 
take  the  lead  in  obtaining  authoritative 
information.  Every  institution  dealing 
with  the  dependent,  the  defective,  and 
the  delinquent  classes  should  become  a 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  the  pathological  conditions  with  which 
it  deals.  True  it  is  that  many  institu- 
tions are  doing  something  at  this  work; 
but  the  speaker  urged  that  such  efforts 
should  now  be  centralized  under  a  di- 
rective head  in  each  state. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Williamson,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Charities  Aid  and 
Prison  Reform  Association,  spoke  out 
of  her  wide  experience  in  connection 
with  charitable  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Legislators  and  How  to  Approach 
Them.  She  gave  wise  counsel,  illustrat- 
ed by  personal  experiences,  to  those  hav- 
ing philanthropic  measures  to  urge  be- 
fore the  Legislature.     Taking  as  fund- 
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.amental  the  fact  that  legislators  can  al- 
ways be  brought  to  vote  for  measures 
favored  by  a  strong  sentiment  among 
their  constituents,  she  showed  how  many 
patient  campaigns  for  good  laws  had 
suddenly  ended  in  victory  when  the  situ- 
ation seemed  most  discouraging. 

These  views  were  interestingly  con- 
firmed and  supplemented  by  E.  T.  Hart- 
man,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Civic  League,  who  demonstrated 
his  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  the 
righteous  lobbyist.  Delegates  from  Il- 
linois, Arkansas,  Kansas  and  several  of 
the  state  boards -took  paVt  in  the  discus- 
sion.  •  -^ 

Th^^ '^deliberations  in  the  sessions  of 
this  committee  at  Buffalo  evidenced  much 
progress  toward  clearer  conceptions  of. 
the  needs  and  fields  for  supervision  and- 
central  administration.     There  was   far 
less  controversy  as  to  mere  form  and- 
far   more   agreement   upon   the   funda- 
mentals of  non-partisan  administration, 
the  development  of  public  sentiment,  and 
the  attainment"  of  a  progressive  policy 
in  state  philanthropy.    The  deliberations 
at  this  conference  will  surely  bear  fruit 
in  legislation  in  the  not  distant  future. 

It  is  an  interesting  consideration  that 
members  of  state  boards  organized  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  and  for  many  years  their 
peculiar  problems  (Occupied  nearly  all 
the  time  at  the  meetings.  Year  by  year, 
especially  of  late,  new  subjects  have  been 
included,  and  the  discussions  have  taken 
a  wider  and  wider  range.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  importance 
of  this  subject  of  state  supervision  and 
administration  has  diminished.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  grown  with  the  great 
growth  of  state  public  expenditures  for 
these  purposes,  now  far  exceeding  $ioo,- 
000,000  a  year.  It  has  grown  with  the 
need  of  closer  co-operation  between  the 
many  private  agencies  and  the  public 
agencies.  This  subject  must  continue  to 
claim  the  undiminished  attention  of  the 
national  conference  until  everywhere  the 
merit  system  prevails  in  the  administra- 
tion of  charities  and  correction,  and  un- 
til effective  organization  has  been  ex- 
tended to  every  state  in  the  union  and 
to  every  branch  of  the  public  philan- 
thropic service. 


STATISTICS 

JOHN  KOREN 

The  committee  on  statistics  is  entering 
upon  its  fifth  year.  The  sustained  in- 
terest shown  in  its  work  has  been  most 
gratifying.  The  fact  that  year  after 
year  large  conference  audiences  listen 
with  manifest  interest  to  reports  and  pa- 
pers on  various  phases  of  statistical  work 
can  only  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of 
a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  as  well  ds  on  the  part  of  the 
student  for  more  systematic  knowledge. 

This  year's  committee  report  dealt 
with  census  statistics  of  the  dependent, 
defective  and  delinquent  classes.  Al- 
though at  the  present  writing  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  definitely  decided  what 
legislation  will  eventually  govern  the 
census  of  1910,  it  was  assumed  that  it 
will  include  an  enumeration  of  the  spe- 
cial classed  mentioned  above.  The  last 
enumeration  of  this  kind  took  place  in 
1904,  or  three  years  after  the  general 
census  of  population.  The  advantage  of 
b^g  able  to  apply  population  statistics 
of  the  same  year  to  the  facts  concern-' 
ing  pauperism,  crime,  insanity,  etc.,  is 
obvious  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
an  enumeration  of  the  special  classes  at 
the  time  of  a  general  census. 

The  reasons  for  limiting  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  special  classes  to  those  in  in- 
stitutions were  explained.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  what  is  desirable  but  what  is 
feasible  at  the  time  of  a  general  census. 
The  insufficiency  of  inquiries  restricted 
to  institutional  population  is  readily  rec- 
ognized, especially  where  such  classes  of 
the  population  as  the  feeble-minded  or 
the  blind  are  concerned.  Unfortunately, 
competent  statistics  in  regard  to  groups 
like  these  cannot  be  obtained  except  by 
the  employment  of  trained  investigators 
who  are  not  easily  found,  least  of  all 
in  an  effort  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  the 
need  of  such  special  inquiries  limited  at 
the  outset  to  selected  areas  was  strongly 
emphasized. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  next  enumer- 
ation of  the  dependent,  defective  and  de- 
linquent classes  will  be  planned  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  1904.      In  other 
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words,  there  may  be  expected  from  it  a 
full  account  of  the  movement  of  the  in- 
stitutional population  during  1910,  in- 
cluding the  number  present  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  the  ntmiber  admitted  or 
committed,  the  number  discharged,  trans- 
ferred or  who  have  died  during  the  year, 
together  with  the  usual  population  facts 
so  far  as  obtainable  concerning  the  in- 
dividual. While  the  resulting  statistics 
will  not  serve  adequately  as  a  quantita- 
tive measurement  of  the  dependent,  de- 
fective and  delinquent  classes  of  popula« 
tion,  they  should  be  productive  of  much 
valuable  information  and  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  those  of  earlier  years.  The 
increasing  interest  shown  by  the  confer- 
ence in  census  reports  upon  the  special 
classes  is  very  evident,  and  can  doubtless 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  committee  on  statistics. 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel's  lucid  paper  on 
various  phases  of  industrial  msurance 
was  listened  to  with  keen  interest  and 
provoked  a  lively  discussion.  Dr. 
Frankel's  advent  as  manager  of  the  in- 
dustrial department  of  a  large  insurance 
company  foreshadows  a  new  departure 
in  several  directions  in  ways  of  conduct- 
ing this  business.  An  active  insurance 
campaign  against  disease,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  insurance  agents  in  social 
work  for  the  ultimate  improvement  of 
conditions  under  which  people  live  and 
labor  are  assuredly  innovations,  but  none 
the  less  welcome  on  that  account.  For 
a  long  time  to  come  industrial  insurance, 
carried  on  as  a  private  enterprise,  will 
doubtless  constitute  the  chief  safeguard 
against  economic  stress  for  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  Dr.  Frankel's 
paper  will  aid  to  clear  the  air,  remove 
some  popular  prejudices,  and  counteract 
unsound  agitation  for  old  age  pensions 
and  the  like. 

Homer  Folks  spoke  on  statistics  relat- 
ing to  children,  pointing  out  what  we 
need  to  know  and  the  limitations  im- 
posed upon  existing  agencies  when  en- 
deavoring to  collect  some  desired  in- 
formation. He  emphasized  the  fact, 
which  looms  large  upon  the  horizon  of 
every  investigator,  that  so  long  as  so- 
cieties dealing  with  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children  do  not  record   all  that 


they  themselves  should  know  about  their 
immediate  charges,  it  is  useless  to  expect 
a  state  or  federal  agency  to  produce  ade* 
quate  statistics  on  the  subject. 

Prof.  Thomas  J.  Riley  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  gave  a  most  timely 
paper  on  statistics  o'f  public  outdoor  re- 
lief, a  subject  to  which  he  recently  has 
given    much    study.     While    Professor 
Riley's  inquiry  did  not  yield  much  that 
could  be  put  into  statistical  form,  it  en- 
abled   him    to    make    a    much    needed 
presentation    of    the    shortcomings    of 
local     authorities     in     recording     facts 
they    need    to    know    concerning  their 
own     administration     of     public     out- 
door   relief,    and    to    show    that    until 
the  local  authorities  do  better,  general 
statistical  material  will  not  be  available. 
An  instructive  discussion    followed    in 
which  several  representatives  of  diflFer- 
ent  state  boards  of  charities  took  part. 
There  are  as  yet  only  a  very  few  states 
in  which  adequate  statistical  reports  are 
made  upon  public  outdoor  relief,  Indiana 
perhaps  furnishing  the  most  notable  ex- 
ample of  excellent  work  in  this  respect. 
That  lack  of  such  reports  leads  not  only 
to  unnecessarily  heavy  outlays  for  out- 
door relief,  but  is  socially  disastrous  be- 
cause it  directly  fosters  dependence  was 
strikingly  illustrated  by  one  speaker  by 
means  of  charts  and  diagrams  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  made  available  to  the 
public.    There  seemed  to  be  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  two  things  are  needed 
before  states  can  make  satisfactory  sta- 
tistical statements  concerning  public  out- 
door relief:  Improved  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
authorities  who  administer  outdoor  re- 
lief locally,  and  specific  authority  to  state 
boards  of  charity  to  demand  from  local 
officials  complete  reports  of  all  their  do- 
ings.    The  remarkable  results  achieved 
by  this  means  in  a  state  like  Indiana  are 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

For  three  successive  years  the  commit- 
tee has  presented  different  specimen 
blanks  for  the  use  of  public  and  private 
agencies  as  a  means  towards  amplifying 
and  unifying  different  classes  of  statisti- 
cal material.  This  year  no  new  schedule 
was  presented.  It  seemed  wise  to  make 
larger  efforts  to  secure  the  general  adop- 
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tion  of  those  already  recommended  by 
the  conference  before  suggesting  other 
schedules. 

LAW  BREAKERS 

ORLANDO  F.  LEWIS 

The  committee  on  law  breakers  (the 
new  name  given  to  the  committee  form- 
erly called  prison  and  prison  adminis- 
tration), held  two  sessions.  Bishop  Sam- 
uel Fallows,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  chair- 
man, made  the  statement  in  his  report 
that  the  serious  crimes  against  society 
in  this  country  are  not  increasing,  in 
spite  of  the  inrush  of  foreign  born  peo- 
ple. The  so-called  increase  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  misdemeanors  are  multi- 
plying, because  of  the  multiplication  of 
petty  laws  enacted  both  in  the  states  and 
foreign  municipalities.  The  committee 
report  cited  as  examples  expectoration 
on  the  sidewalks,  "flipping"  street  cars, 
giving  or  receiving  transfers  in  some 
cities,  "flipping"  pennies,  buying  and  sell- 
ing cigarettes.  The  adoption  of  adult 
probation  laws  similar  to  those  now  en- 
forced in  eleven  states,  the  more  general 
adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
and  its  extension  to  misdemeanants 
were  recommended.  The  committee  re- 
ported the  necessity  of  some  systematic 
relief  for  the  needy  relatives  of  con- 
victs, out  of  the  latter's  earnings. 

Dr.  Walter  Lindley,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  of  Whittier  State 
School,  Los  Angeles,  presented  a  care- 
fully prepared  paper  containing  the  re- 
sults of  his  visits  to  European  reforma- 
tories. At  the  general  session,  Dr.  Kath- 
arine Bement  Davis,  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for 
Women,  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  reported  on 
her  work  with  women  at  the  reforma- 
tory. She  outlined  the  kinds  of  physical 
labor  required  of  the  inmates,  but  more 
than  willingly  done  by  them,  and  con- 
tended that  open  air  exercise  in  the 
form  of  useful  industry  is  of  great  prac- 
tical value  in  reforming  wayward  girls. 
She  cited  as  instances  the  laying  of  con- 
crete walks,  the  building  of  stairways, 
the  harvesting  of  ice,  and  similar  em- 
ployments,  and   asked   why,   if   women 


can  do  these  things,  and  find  pleasure 
in  them,  such  occupations  should  not  be 
demanded  from  male  prisoners  in  penal 
institutions.  Miss  Davis  incidentally  re- 
ceived as  introduction  a  well-deserved 
eulogy  from  President  Bicknell  because 
of  her  successful  participation  in  the 
relief  work  at  Syracuse  after  the  earth- 
quake.^ 

At  the  section  meeting  on  Monday 
morning,  Frank  E.  Wade  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  State  Probation 
Commission,  pointed  out  the  change  of 
attitude  in  the  state  in  its  legislation  for 
children,  from  mere  protection  of  prop- 
erty to  those  constructive  processes  for 
the  children's  welfare.  He  claimed  that 
most  of  the  juvenile  offences  are  due  to 
the  parents,  and  that  the  child  problem 
can  never  be  solved  until  corrective  in- 
fluences are  applied  to  parents.  Mr. 
Wade  would  give  the  juvenile  courts  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in  which 
children,  or  parents  who  contribute  to 
the  delinquency  of  their  children,  are 
concerned. 

The  topic  of  contributory  delinquency 
developed  in  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Wade's  paper,  graphic  illustrations  be- 
ing given  by  Mr.  Burden  of  Illinois. 

Although  only  two  sessions  were  de- 
voted to  the  committee  on  law  breakers, 
the  program  contained  a  number  of  top- 
ics which  might  well  have  fitted  into 
this  section.  Among  them  were  juvenile 
courts,  and  Why  Children  Play  Truant, 
discussed  in  the  children's  section,  and  The 
Relation  of  the  Alien  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  Civil  and  Criminal  Law,  and  Ex- 
periences with  Immigrants  in  the  Police 
Court,  with  which  the  section  on  immi- 
grants dealt.  In  fact,  in  changing  the 
title  of  the  committee  to  the  committee 
on  law  breakers,  the  tendency  seems  to 
have  been  to  depart  from  the  more  defi- 
nite treatment  of  penology  and  prison 
reform. 

Of  direct  interest  to  this  section  was 
the  vote  of  the  conference  to  co-operate 
with  the  American  committee  having 
charge  of  the  preparations  for  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  in  October,  1910. 

»  Dr  Davis  fully  dedcrilicd  li«r  work  at  Syra^iiRe  In 
Thr  Sukvet  tor  April  3.  Copies  may  be  obtniocd  at 
25  cents. 
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DEFECTIVES 

J.  M.  MURDOCH 

The  most  important  considerations  be- 
fore the  section  on  defectives  were  the 
importance  of  special  ungraded  classes 
for  abnormal  children  in  the  public 
schools;  the  necessity  of  clinics  where 
juvenile  court  officers,  charitable  organ- 
izations caring  for  children,  and  teach- 
ers may  obtain  expert  advice  in  regard 
to  the  mental  condition  of  abnormal  chil- 
dren; the  importance  of  such  clinics  in 
order  to  differentiate  between  those  chil- 
dren who  are  simply  backward  on  ac- 
count of  some  temporary  condition  or 
some  remediable  physical  defect,  and 
those  who  being  inherently  feeble-mind- 
ed should  be  sent  to  an  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded ;  and  the  great  need  of 
larger  provision  for  the  permanent  care 
of  all  the  feeble-minded. 

Quarantine  for  the  feeble-minded — not 
for  forty  days  but  for  life — was  the  key- 
note of  the  committee's  report,  it  being 
stated  that  quarantine  of  the  mental  de- 
fective for  life  will  prevent  more  misery, 
pauperism,  degeneracy  and  crime  and  do 
more  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  race  than 
any  other  measure  within  the  power  of 
man. 

The  exhibit  of  scientific  methods  of 
testing  and  measuring  defective  intel- 
lects and  faculties,  including  the  ergo- 
graph,  which  tests  brain  fatigue,  and  the 
psychometer,  to  detect  emotional  disturb- 
ances, demonstrated  by  Henry  H.  God- 
dard,  Ph.  D.,  and  his  able  assistant.  Miss 
Bell,  of  the  New  Jersey  Training  School, 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  was  a  revelation  to  many 
and  one  of  the  very  interesting  features 
of  the  conference. 

A  series  of  charts,  prepared  from  the 
history  of  8,000  feeble-minded  persons 
by  Dr.  Goddard,  graphically  illustrated 
the  effect  of  the  arrest  of  mental  devel- 
opment upon  the  body.  Another  series 
of  charts  illustrating  the  importance  of 
heredity  in  the  causation  of  feeble-mind- 
edness  was  of  great  interest  and  brought 
strikingly  before  the  conference  the  im- 
portance of  mental  defect,  insanity,  epi- 
lepsy, alcoholism,  tuberculosis  and  gen- 
eral ill-health  as  causative  factors  in  the 
etiology  of  feeble-mindedness. 


Franklin  B.  Kirkbride  made  an  inter- 
esting report  of  the  progress  being  made 
in  the  development  of  Letchworth  Vil- 
lage, to  provide  for  the  epileptic  and 
feeble-minded  in  the  southeast  district  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  commis- 
sion has  acquired  a  two  thousand  acre 
tract  of  land  in  Rockland  county,  three 
miles  west  of  the  Hudson  and  thirty- 
seven  miles  by  water  from  the  Battery, 
New  York  city.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  state  architect  and  en- 
gineer, very  complete  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  property,  including 
water  supply,  sewage  system,  and  build- 
ings to  provide  for  an  ultimate  popula- 
tion of  3,000  persons,  have  been  pre- 
pared. They  will  be  carried  on  to  com- 
pletion as  rapidly  as  the  condition  of  the 
state  treasury  will  permit.  The  title, 
Letchworth  Village,  is  given  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  many  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices of  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  of 
Portage,  to  the  state  and  of  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  its  defective  wards. 

The  present  plan  for  the  care  of  de- 
fectives in  New  York  is  that  the  Syra- 
cuse School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall 
be  used  for  feeble-minded  girls  only, 
that  the  Newark  asylum  shall  treat  all 
feeble-minded  women  and  children  other 
than  the  school  cases,  that  the  Rome 
asylum  shall  care  for  all  custodial  fee- 
ble-minded men  and  boys  and  also  have 
a  school  department  for  feeble-minded 
boys  of  the  school  age,  and  that  Craig 
Colony  shall  accommodate  all  epileptics 
who  are  not  insane.  These  four  institu- 
tions will  care  for  all  the  feeble-minded 
and  epileptic  from  all  parts  of  New 
York  except  the  territory  of  Greater 
New  York  and  surrounding  counties, 
which  will  be  accommodated  by  Letch- 
worth Village. 

Progress  in  the  Care  of  the  Insane 
was  the  subject  of  an  excellent  paper  by 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass.  Mr. 
Sanborn  spoke  approvingly  of  the  ten- 
dency toward  the  elimination  of  the  male 
attendant  and  his  replacement  by  women 
nurses  throughout  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane;  the  treatment  of  each  patient  as 
a  distinct  individual  rather  than  as  a 
member  of  a  class;  the  value  of  occu- 
pation and  the  elimination  of  restraint, 
both  mechanical  and  chemical. 
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Dr.  Thomas  C.  Fitzsimmons,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Criminal  Insane,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  hospital  for 
the  criminal  insane  now  being  construct- 
ed by  Pennsylvania  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Farview. 

An  interesting  session  of  the  commit- 
tee on  defectives  was  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
George  A.  Hubbell,  executive  secretary 
of  the  special  committee  on  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  New  York  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Blind,  New  York,  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  of  over  64,000  blind  in 
the  United  States  7,000  are  needlessly 
blind  due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  in- 
fection at  birth. 

Miss  Lucy  Wright  and  Miss  Bran- 
nock,  both  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
Boston,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  special  ward  for  the  treatment  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  the  hospital 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  of 
the  educational  work  being  carried  on 
in  Boston  to  compel  physicians  and  mid- 
wives  to  treat  the  eyes  of  all  new  born 
babes  with  prophylactic  silver  solution, 
which  is  an  absolute  preventive  of  this 
great  cause  of  blindness. 

PRESS  AND  PUBLICITY 

H.  WIRT  STEELE 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee on  press  and  publicity,  the  retiring 
president,  Mr.  Bickneil,  said: 

The  gospel  of  wholesome  and  helpful  pub- 
licity has  never  been  uttered  in  a  National 
Ck>nference  of  Charities  and  Correction  more 
clearly  or  Impressively  than  in  the  meeting 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  publicity  on  Tues- 
day evening.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  in  his  il- 
luminating and  suggestive  address,  per- 
formed a  service  of  the  greatest  value  to 
all  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  interest  and 
enlist  the  public  in  behalf  of  progressive 
charitable  efforts.  This  address,  in  fact,  if 
printed  in  compact  form  might  well  serve 
as  a  text  book  on  publicity  for  charitable 
agencies. 

Especially  worthy  of  note  was  the  com- 
ment of  other  speakers  of  the  evening  upon 
the  necessity  for  removing  the  atmosphere 
of  secrecy  and  mystery  which  too  often  en- 
velops the  work  of  a  charitable  institution. 

There  were  other  notes  too  upon 
which  emphasis  was  laid,  notably  in  re- 
lation to  publicity  in  public  health  work. 


John  A.  Kingsbury,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
of  New  York,  insisted  that  right  public- 
ity for  his  work  differed  in  only  one  re- 
spect from  proper  and  effective  com- 
mercial advertising, — it  had  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  must  be  moral.  He  would  use 
any  kind  of  method  for  securing  public- 
ity that  gets  results,  and  considers  noth- 
ing that  does  get  results  as  undignified 
or  unrefined.  This  was  the  extreme 
view,  however,  the  opposite  position  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  Charles  W.  Birtwell, 
general  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Boston,  who  would  temper 
his  publicity  so  as  not  to  offend  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  his  supporters  or  his 
wards. 

Francis  H.  McLean,  national  field  sec- 
retary for  charity  organization  exten- 
sion, spoke  particularly  on  right  public- 
ity in  the  newspapers.  As  a  one-time 
newspaper  man  himself,  he  believed  that 
in  most  cities  but  a  beginning  has  been 
made.  The  trouble  is  that  both  news- 
paper men  and  charity  organization 
workers  have  failed  to  realize  sufficiently 
that  the  latter's  work  not  only  deals  with 
the  pathetic  in  life,  but  with  every  other 
human  emotion  and  with  every  import- 
ant interest  in  life. 

About  every  department  of  a  paper,  ex- 
cepting the  stock  quotation  and  the  fashion 
notes  at  one  time  or  another  will  find  some- 
thing of  interest  in  the  charity  organization 
field.  Above  all  else,  then,  the  aim  should 
always  be  variation,  novelty.  Excepting  for 
special  appeals,  never  write  the  same  way 
or  from  the  same  angle.  Wrong  publicity 
is  of  the  kind  which  would  kill  itself  by 
too    much    pepper. 

As  the  executive  officer  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  of  public  char- 
ities, which  has  had  difficulties  in 
its  efforts  to  keep  the  institutions 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  out  of  the 
hands  of  party  politicians,  William  C. 
Graves  sounded  the  keynote  of  frank- 
ness and  sincerity  in  proper  publicity, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  institutional 
management. 

The  use  of  the  illustration  and  devel- 
opment of  "social  photography"  attract- 
ed much  attention,  both  at  the  general 
session  of  the  committee  and  at  its  sec- 
tional meeting.  At  the  former,  Freder- 
ick D.  Greene,  assistant  general  agent  o£ 
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the  New  York  Association  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
used  the  stereopticon  to  illustrate  what 
he  considered  right  publicity  in  relation 
to  relief  work,  showing  how  the  camera 
could  be  made  effective  in  the  raising  of 
money  for  charitable  uses.  Lewis  W. 
Hine,  staff  photographer  of  The  Sur- 
vey, who  has  made  many  pictures  in 
connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 
and  of  child  labor  conditions  and  other 
social  ills  through  the  South,  illustrated 
an  address  on  the  question,  Does  Adver- 
tising Pay?  before  the  section  meeting 
Wednesday  morning.  He  maintains  that 
the  question  is  answered  for  the  social 
worker  as  conclusively  as  it  is  for  the 
commercial  advertiser. 

Mr.  Hine  has  begun  to  make  a  photo- 
graphic record  of  the  life  of  the  modern 
toiler  in  the  great  industries  of  this 
country  and  of  tenement  dwellers  in 
American  cities,  that  is  comparable  with 
the  work  of  E.  S.  Curtis  in  his  photo- 
graphic history  of  the  American  Indian. 
*The  value  of  such  records  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations,"  said  the 
speaker,  "can  be  conceived.  They  will 
do  more  for  the  education  of  the  people 
than  many  volumes  of  written  history 
and  description,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  social  work  to  educate  half 
of  society  as  to  how  the  other  half 
lives,  and  so  to  secure  remedies  for  so- 
cial ills/' 

This  year  the  committee  on  press  and 
publicity  sought  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  kinds  of  stories  needed,  to  tell 
of  the  work  of  various  lines  of  char- 
itable effort.  It  sought  to  speak  also  to 
the  publicist  through  the  publicist  as  to 
his  opportunity  and  responsibility,  and 
one  other  item  of  publicity,  the  annual 
report,  was  analyzed  rather  minutely. 
The  committee  was  continued  for  an- 
other year  that  it  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  its  program  of  public- 
ity. 

FAMILIES    AND    NEIGH- 
BORHOODS 

ROBERT  A.  WOODS 

As  this  section  began  a  new  stage  in 
its  history  under  a  new  double  name, 
in  the  two  branches  of  discussion  much 


attention  was  given  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  place  of  the  family  and  of 
the  neighborhood  in  the  structure  and 
growth  of  the  community.  This  was 
more  necessary  and  helpful  as  the  com- 
mittee followed  its  instructions  to  give 
special  emphasis  to  the  positive,  recon- 
structive aspects  of  local  social  service. 

The  opening  paper  was  read  by  Jo- 
seph Lee  of  Boston.  Mr.  Lee  suggest- 
ed that  the  family  is  not  only  the  funda- 
mental social  unit,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  social  values  whatever;  but, 
so  far  as  human  kind  is  concerned  it 
antedates  the  individual.  He  protested 
against  any  scheme  of  social  betterment 
which  would  tend  to  its  disintegration, 
or  disregard  its  inherent  spiritusd  qual- 
ities. School  feeding,  radical  as  that 
seems  to  be,  is  in  reality  not  half  radical 
enough.  The  home  must  be  so  far  re- 
habilitated that  the  child  can  be  prop- 
erly cared  for  within  its  shelter.  The 
community,  instead  of  taking  away  the 
functions  of  the  family,  must  rather  edu- 
cate the  home  makers  to  the  point  of  the 
efficient  fulfillment  of  their  function. 

Mr.  Bernheimer  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement, New  York,  stated  clearly  the 
tendency  of  American  life,  reinforced  too 
often  by  our  social  service  institutions, 
to  draw  away  children  of  immigrant 
peoples  from  sympathy  with  and  loyalty 
to  their  parents.  He  urged  that  we  do 
increased  work  for  immigrant  parents; 
and  so  far  as  possible  that  we  carry  them 
along  educationally  with  the  children. 

Florence  Kelley,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  pointed  out 
the  evil  effects  of  detaching  young  g^rls 
from  the  family  in  the  formative  period 
of  their  lives  and  placing  them  in  indus- 
tries where  they  are  subjected  to  undue 
physical  and  moral  strain.  She  advocat- 
ed the  use  of  the  adolescent  years  to  fit 
them  for  their  proper  life-long  service 
as  wives  and  mothers. 

Miss  Mary  McDowell  of  Qiicago 
showed  the  ruinous  effect  on  both 
personal  and  family  life  of  secur- 
ing economy  of  production  by  creating 
a  reserve  force  of  casually  employed  la- 
borers, and  by  reducing  the  standard  of 
wages  through  substituting  women  even 
in  those  parts  of  the  industry  particu- 
larly injurious  to  their  physical  and 
moral  nature. 
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Mrs.  Simkhovitch  of  New  York  point- 
ed out  the  possibilities  of  the  case  meth- 
od as  developed  by  charity  organization, 
but  applied  to  families  in  economic  lev- 
els above  the  poverty  line.  She  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  specialists  who 
would  bring  to  the  re-enforcement  of  a 
group  of  families  who  have  not  yet  yield- 
ed to  the  adverse  conditions  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  all  available  private 
and  public  resources. 

Miss  Richmond  of  Philadelphia  pre- 
sented five  important  points  of  contact 
between  social  work  and  public  school 
education, — ^irregular  attendance  of 
school  children;  premature  employment; 
improper  and  under-f  eeding ;  unwise 
start  in  first  going  to  work ;  construction 
and  development  of  special  ability,  to 
which  particular  attention  should  be 
given. 

The  writer,  following  up  Mr.  Lee's 
cue,  suggested  that  the  neighborhood  an- 
tedated the  family,  and  in  reality  created 
a  grouping  which,  by  its  protective  and 
stimulating  influence,  made  the  develop- 
ment of  the  family  possible.  The  neigh- 
borhood is  the  public  theater  of  life  to 
a  majority  of  men,  to  nearly  all  women, 
and  to  all  children.  The  neighborhood 
as  a  social  unit  is  large  enough  to  in- 
clude in  essence  all  the  human  problems 
of  the  city  and  nation,  but  small  enough 
to  be  intelligible  to  and  manageable  by 
average  citizens.  On  the  good  neighbor 
type  of  good  citizenship  the  permanent 
success  of  all  social  progress  depends. 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago 
showed  that,  while  the  neighborhood  is 
the  unit  in  which  the  social  worker  must 
organically  establish  his  influence  for 
better  things,  it  is  a  nascent  unit,  and 
must  be  brought  into  cohesion  with  all 
the  other  neighborhoods  of  the  city  for 
large  measures  of  civic  progress.  He 
gave  a  stirring  account  of  a  twelve  years' 
record  of  successful  local  and  political 
campaigns  through  which  his  ward  has 
sent  a  succession  of  reponsible  local  citi- 
zens to  the  city  council.  Such  represen- 
tation has  resulted  in  many  important 
improvements  in  the  ward;  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  and  real  sense 
of  citizenship  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people.  This  is  the  most  success- 
ful instance  in  this  country  of  social  ser- 
vice in  a  crowded  and  alien  tenement 


district  leading  to  concrete  municipal  re- 
form. 

John  R.  Howard,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo  fol- 
lowed Professor  Taylor  and  explained 
convincingly  how  one  phase  after  an- 
other of  the  day's  work  for  a  better 
neighborhood  compels  the  social  worker 
to  resort  to  the  power  of  citizenship. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg  drew  many  pointed 
lessons  from  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  to 
show  how,  on  the  one  hand,  bad  sani- 
tary conditions,  gravely  deficient  hous- 
ing equipment,  and  low  standards  of  life 
generally,  tended  to  become  massed  and 
localized  together  in  the  Painter's  Rows 
and  Skunk  Hollows;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  such  neighborhoods  are  a  di- 
rect and  constant  source  of  danger  to 
the  city  as  a  whole.  That  the  city  as  a 
whole  is  coming  to  consciousness  and  or- 
ganizing for  social  defence  and  progress 
is  shown,  he  feels,  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Civic  Commission  and  the  Boston  19 15 
movement. 

Francis  H.  McLean  of  the  Field  De- 
partment, New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
the  neighborhood  worker's  being  inti- 
mately in  and  of  the  neighborhood.  He 
felt  that  the  lack  of  proper  opportunities 
for  neighborhood  recreation  was  the 
greatest  social  need  of  the  smaller  cities. 

Prof.  Liberty  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell 
University  found  the  greatest  disability 
of  country  neighborhoods  in  their  lack 
of  social  and  economic  organization.  He 
felt  that  better  things  must  come  from 
the  awakened  consciousness  of  the  coun- 
try itself  rather  than  through  city  man- 
ag"ed  philanthropies.  Improvement  is  to 
be  expected  through  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation; the  extension  of  varied  forms 
of  modern  communication;  the  inevita- 
ble necessity  for  co-operation  and  organ- 
ization for  economic  purposes;  the  ex- 
tension of  education  and  recreation.  Po- 
litical institutions  should  be  reorganized 
so  as  to  further  community  life  rather 
than  divide  it,  as  at  present;  and  the 
church,  the  school,  the  library  and  the 
press  must  be  made  more  effective. 

John  C.  Campbell  of  Demarest,  Geor- 
gia, who  is  making  an  investigation  for 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of  work 
done  among  the  white  people  of  the 
Southern  mountains,  gave  a  clear  and  ap- 
pealing  story   of   conditions,   based   on 
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thorough  and  carefully  acquired  infor- 
mation. He  advocated  better  and  more 
centralized  schools,  wherein  young  men 
could  be  taught  the  mountain  resources 
and  their  proper  exploitation;  and 
where  girls  might  receive  instruction  in 
cooking,  nursing  and  other  home  arts, 
carried  on  under  the  extreme  .restric- 
tions incident  to  the  region.  He  suggest- 
ed turning  over  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
local  organizations  and  local  administra- 
tion, institutions  founded  under  northern 
auspices;  that  southern  spirit  and  south- 
ern experience  be  more  fully  used. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  of  New  York 
treated  the  problem  of  recreation  and 
showed  that  we  tend  to  be  affiliated  on 
the  basis  of  leisure-time  interests,  and 
brought  out  the  consequent  value  that 
every  form  of  recreation  has  in  bring- 
ing people  into  spontaneous  social  rela- 
tionships. A  great  deal  of  the  paucity 
of  recreative  games  in  immigrant  neigh- 
borhoods is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  play 
spirit  lives  only  in  the  well  organized  and 
unified  community.  There  are  few  uni- 
versal games,  with  the  result  that  in 
mixed  communities  nationally  character- 
istic forms  of  play  and  skill  are  lost,  and 
only  crude  amusements  persist.  Dr. 
Gulick  urged  that  the  city  extend  the  use 
of  its  play .  resources  by  advertising. 

Edward  J.  Ward  of  Rochester  de- 
scribed graphically  what  had  been  done 
in  the  school  play  centers  of  that  city. 
Out  of  the  movement  had  grown  seven- 
teen adult  men's  clubs  beside  numerous 
organizations  for  women,  girls,  boys  and 
children.  In  securing  the  use  of  public 
buildings  for  the  people  Mr.  Ward  urged 
that  the  work  be  started  in  the  well-to-do 
districts,  and  that  public  moneys  be  used 
in  order  that  the  stigma  of  a  charity 
should  not  become  attached  to  the  move- 
ment. 

Graham  R.  Taylor  of  Chicago  traced 
the  development  of  the  Chicago  play- 
ground system  from  its  beginnings 
twelve  years  ago,  when  one  thousand  dol- 
lars was  appropriated,  until  the  present 
with  eleven  million  dollars  invested  in 
property  and  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars spent  yearly  for  maintenance. 

In  general  the  section  advocated  noth- 
ing short  of  far-reaching  elimination  of 
tendencies  working  toward  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  family  and  the  neighbor- 


hood. It  insisted  that  just  as  when  the 
family  is  considerably  undermined,  there 
is  the  greater  need  of  the  precise  wofk 
which  will  strengthen  all  family  ties;  so 
the  disappearance  of  the  neighboiiiood 
relationship  demands  not  less  of  distinc- 
tive neighborhood  effort  but  more,  A 
stimulating  social  network  of  neighbor- 
hood forces  must  be  built  up  and  mttn- 
tained,  so  thorough  that  even  a  fluctunt- 
ing  population  must  find  itself  involved 
and  kept  human.  This  would  enable  the 
families  more  fully  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities which  await  them  in  the  bettor 
neighborhoods  to  which  they  move  as 
they  become  industrially  more  efficient- 

HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

JOHN  S.  FULTON,  M.  D. 

The  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanita- 
tion furnished  the  program  for  the  last 
general  session  of  the  conference  on 
Wednesday  evening,  June  i6.  Roy 
Smith  Wallace,  in  an  address  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  of  health 
officials,  made  effective  use  of  the  best 
American  examples,  calling  attention  to 
the  wide  intervals  between  them  and  the 
sanitary  organizations  which  are  merely 
perfunctory  or  worse.  He  brought  out 
the  strong  contrast  between  the  rich 
stores  of  medical  information  available, 
and  the  small  amount  actually  employed 
in  the  service  of  public  health.  He  at- 
tributed the  shortcomings  of  sanitary 
government,  in  part,  to  vicious  politics, 
but  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  special  train- 
ing for  public  hygiene.  Mr.  Wallace 
thinks  the  outlook,  in  this  latter  regard, 
is  encouraging;  the  larger  promise  he 
finds  in  popular  education,  especially  of 
children  in  the  public  schools. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  spoke  on  private 
philanthropy  and  municipal  administra- 
tion. Dr.  Gulick  believes  that  private 
philanthropy  should  be  a  kind  of  fore- 
runner of  municipal  government  in  cer- 
tain welfare  activities,  developing  the 
indications  by  research  and  experiment, 
demonstrating  next  steps,  at  first  as  ac- 
cessory, but  later  as  integral  functions 
of  government.  The  strategy  is,  as  the 
speaker  vividly  put  it,  to  gear  the  ex- 
periment to  some  important  shaft,  so  that 
success  may  give  it  a  permanent  place 
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in  the  administrative  mechanism.  Dr. 
GuUck  showed  that  these  relations  of 
philanthropic  effort  occur  •  repeatedly  in 
the  history  of  city  government,  but  his 
instances  of  purposeful  use  of  this 
method  were  modern  ones,  connected 
with  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
playground  movement  in  recent  years, 
and  with  the  study  of  retardation  in  the 
public  schools. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Goler  gave  a  stereopticon 
lecture  entitled  Milk  for  Babes. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  June  14,  the 
section  discussed  social  service  in  its 
medical  relations.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, of  Qifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  reviewed 
the  work  originated  by  him  and  Miss 
Helen  Pendleton  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, in  1901,  and  Miss  G.  L.  Pelton  de- 
scribed the  similar  work  developed  by 
herself  and  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Other 
speakers  were  Miss  Burleigh  of  Boston, 
Miss  Brannick,  of  Boston,  Miss  Pendle- 
ton, of  Pittsburgh,  Miss  Ida  Cannon,  of 
Boston,  Rev.  Mr.  Brittain,  of  St.  Louis, 
Alexander  Proudfit,  of  New  York,  and 
John  M.  Glenn,  of  New  York.  A  spe- 
cial committee  was  elected  to  consider 
the   advisability  of  organizing   this   in- 


teresting kind  of  work.  This  committee 
reported  that  formal  organization  is  not 
advisable  at  this  time,  but  recommended 
that  a  larger  committee  should  be  au- 
thorized to  assemble  information  on  the 
subject  and  present  a  report  at  the  next 
conference  in  St.  Louis. 

At  the  Tuesday  evening  session  Rev. 
William  Friedman  of  Denver  made  a 
strong  argument  against  the  bad  practice 
of  sending  advanced  consumptives  away 
from  home.  A  lively  discussion  naturally 
drifted  toward  the  means  of  caring  for 
consumptives   at   or  near   their  homes. 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  session 
the  question  of  Institution  Dietetics  was 
discussed.  Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy,  ex- 
pert in  nutrition,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  studies  of  the  dietaries  of 
charitable  institutions  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Maxon  King  described  the  progress 
in  scientific  feeding  of  consumptives  at 
Loomis  Sanatorium,  as  carried  on  by  a 
corps  of  trained  dietitians  under  medical 
supervision. 

Accounts  of  the  children's  section  and  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Education  of  Backward  Tniaut  and 
Delinquent  Children  will  appear  in  next  week's  issue 
of  The  Survey. 


New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

105  East  Tiwenty-Second  Street 

Ne-w  YorK  City 


PuYQROUND  Course  Opens  July  6th 

Unusual  facilities  offered  in  brief  summer  course  dealing  with 
the  play  activities  of  children,  the  direction  of  playground  work  and 
the  problems  of  childhood,  July  6th  to  August  6th  inclusive. 

Teachers  and  Social  Workers  are  invited  to  register.  Work 
may  be  credited  toward  degrees  at  Columbia  University. 

Write  for  cu-culars  and  enrollment  blank  to 

ADAH  HOPKINS, 

Heyistrar, 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 

Philanthropy 

Suite  437 158  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  22  TO  JULY  30,  1909 

SIX  WEEKS    -     THREE  COURSES 

1-PRESENT  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS 

Conducted  by  Graham  Taylor. 

Specialist  Lecturers  on 

Preventable,  disease,  cruelty,  deg^eneracy,  delinquency,  poverty. 
Amelioration  in  livelihood  and  through  relieving^  agencies. 
Reconstruction^   educational,    recreational,   municipal,    political,  leg- 
islative, ethical. 

Visits  to  Civic  and  Social  Agencies  and  Conferences 

with  those  in  charge* 

2-EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  OCCUPATION 

Conducted  by  Edward  F.  Worst,  Head  of  Industrial  Arts  Depart- 
ment, Chicago  Normal  School. 

Especially  adapted   to   attendants  in  institutions  for  the  insane  and 
mentally  defective. 

3— PRACTICAL  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  WORK 

Conducted  by  Edward  B.  DeGroot,  Director  of  Playgrounds  and 
Gymnasiums  of  the  South  Park  System  of  Chicago. 

The  Playground:  Aims,  ideals,  function;   Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration; Equipment;  Activities:  games,  festivals. 

Instruction  and  practical  work  at  the  recreation  centers  of  the  South 
Parks — the  greatest  in  the  world. 

TUITION — $io  for  single  course.     Students  registering  for  Course  2  or  3 
are  entitled  to  take  the  required  work  of  Course  I. 


SEVENTH  SCHOOL  YEAR— Oct.  3,  1909-June  3,  1910.     Tuition  $50, 

DIRECTORS 

Graham  Taylor  Sopiionisba  P.  Breckinridge 

Julia  C.  Lathrop  Edith  Aiujott,  Asst.  Director  in  Research  Dept. 


Send  for  Year  Book  and  Announcements  of  Summer  Course 
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SOCIAL  FORCES 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  NORMAL  AND  THE  IDEAL 

The  social  economist  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  Utopian.  They  are, 
however,  very  distinct  types  of  reformers.  The  Utopian  dreams  of  an  ideal  The 
social  economist  seeks  to  establish  the  normal.  The  one  fixes  his  gaze  upon  an 
imaginary  nowhere.  The  other  is  concerned  with  actual  communities  of  htmian 
beings.  The  one  is  a  perfectionist,  measuring  the  distance  between  our  best  but 
still  imperfect  humanity  and  a  goal  which  he  discerns  with  prophetic  eye.  The 
other  is  a  normalist,  measuring  the  distance  between  the  recognized  standards 
of  today  and  the  deplorable  failure  of  multitudes  to  attain  those  standards.  The 
Utopian  would  hold  mankind  responsible  for  future  progress.  The  economist 
would  press  the  more  immediate  responsibility  for  removing  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  so  large  a  number  from  sharing  in  the  progress  already  achieved.  The 
Utopian  arrives  at  his  destination  by  a  bold  flight  of  the  imagination,  and  secures 
his  paradise  by  insisting  upon  isolation  or  some  other  arbitrary  device.  The 
economist  has  no  such  short  cuts.  He  recognizes  that  he  must  find  out  about 
abnormal  conditions  and  apply  the  remedies  for  them  where  they  lie.  Disease, 
ignorance,  poverty,  overcrowding,  undernourishment,  intemperance,  overwork, 
irregularity  of  emplo3rment,  monopoly,  exploitation,  and  whatever  besides  pre- 
vents any  single  individual,  and  still  more  any  large  ntmiber,  from  living  up  to 
the  normal  standards  of  the  twentieth  century,  are  the  subject  matter  of  his 
agonizing  dreams  and  of  his  vigilant  watch. 

The  poverty  of  our  language  denies  us  an  appropriate  word  for  the  precise 
point  of  view  which  we  are  attempting  to  present.  We  have  searched  diligently 
but  in  vain  for  the  word  that  will  express,  better  than  "normalist,"  the  conception 
of  the  social  worker  who  is  primarily  concerned  not  with  lifting  humanity  to 
a  higher  level,  but  with  eradicating  the  maladjustments,  the  abnormalities,  the 
needless  inequalities,  which  prevent  our  realizing  our  own  reasonable  standards. 
The  employment  of  children  of  tender  years  is  no  part  of  the  present  standards 
of  any  intelligent  American  community.  It  is  no  part  of  the  standards  of  stock- 
holders in  cotton  mills,  coal  mines,  or  glass  works.  Yet  because  American  com- 
munities and  stockholders  have  not  taken  the  trouble  or  displayed  the  ingenuity 
essential  to  give  effect  to  their  st-andards,  they  remain  responsible  for  a  great 
evil.  There  is  a  gulf  between  our  knowledge,  even  our  emotional  appreciation, 
of  the  objections  to  child  labor  under  the  conditions  of  modern  industry,  and 
our  accomplishment.      As  a  result  of  this  disparity  we  permit  a  race  of  ex- 
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ploited  children,  physically  blighted,  mentally  dwarfed,  spiritually  embittered. 
Effective  child  labor  laws  are,  therefore,  in  the  program  of  social  work. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  standards  that  there  should  be  a  maladjustment  between 
work  and  workers,  that  laborers  should  be  idle  merely  because  they  do  not  have 
reliable  information  concerning  an  existing  demand  for  the  very  kind  of  work 
which  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do.  It  is  an  obvious  undertaking,  therefore, 
for  the  social  economist  to  create  some  effective  sort  of  employment  exchange, 
though  the  Utopian  would  expect  so  simple  a  matter  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  normalist  program  is  one  of  moderation  and  reasonableness.  It  bases 
its  demands  upon  solid,  ascertainable  facts  and  verifiable  evidence.  Where 
expert  advice  is  appropriate  it  follows  the  expert,  and  where  professional  opin- 
ion is  involved  it  summons  professional  co-operation.  Experts  and  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  professions  respond  enthusiastically  for  the  reason  that 
what  is  proposed  to  them  is  merely  that  the  standards  already  well  recognized 
by  themselves  shall  become  universal,  and  that  possibilities  for  the  common 
good,  of  which  they  are  themselves  well  aware,  shall  become  realities  through 
the  co-operation  of  social  forces  which  they  have  perhaps  heretofore  sought  in 
vain  to  bring  into  action.  Although  a  program  of  reason  and  moderation, 
normalism  is  not  a  program  of  compromise  or  opportunism.  Whether  action 
is  to  be  taken  is  in  each  case  a  question  of  evidence.  What  action  is  to  be  taken 
is  a  matter  of  judgment.  Given,  however,  a  clear  case  in  which  injustice,  hard- 
ship, or  deprivation  results  from  a  failure  in  the  social  mechanism  by  which 
our  social  standards  fail  of  realization,  and  the  path  of  the  reformer  is  clear. 
Easy-going  optimism  and  paralyzing  pessimism  are  equally  beside  the  mark. 
It  is  no  time  for  concessions  to  vested  interests  or  to  ancient  traditions  or  to 
blind  prejudices.  The  appropriate  remedy  should  be  applied.  The  strong  who 
know  and  enjoy  the  normal  standards  should  share  them.  If  the  law  is  the 
instrument  which  lies  nearest  at  hand,  the  law  should  be  invoked.  If  agitation 
and  popular  education  give  greater  promise  of  results  they  should  be  undertaken. 
If  private  relief  measures  are  indicated,  they  should  be  initiated  and  pressed 
upon  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  public.  If  some  new  institution  is 
requisite,  it  should  be  established.  Legislation,  social  movements,  philanthropic 
enterprises,  education,  voluntary  changes  in  industrial  or  commercial  methods, 
are  all  legitimate,  and  probably  not  the  only,  means  of  diffusing  throughout 
society  the  normal  standards  which  have  been  already  attained  by  intellectual 
and  moral  progress.     The  social  economist  is  deeply  concerned  in  this  process. 


THE  COMMON   WELFARE 


ALMS  RECEIVING 
LICENSED  IN  BOSTON 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  on  the 
last  day  of  its  session,  enacted  a  most 
surprising  and  reactionary  law.  It  pro^ 
vides  that  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  with  the  approval  of  the  police 
commissioner  as  to  times  and  places, 
may  license  the  receiving  of  alms  in  pub- 
lic places  or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
streets,  parks  and  playgrounds  of  Bos- 
ton. The  bill  was  introduced  at  the  last 
moment  by  the  Salvation  Army.  It 
was  referred  to  the  next  General  Court 
by  the  committee  to  which  it  had  been 
sent,  but  was  substituted  in  the  House, 
killed  in  the  Senate,  revived  and  passed. 
The  oratory  on  the  subject  in  the  Senate 
was  worthy  of  a  grammar  school  debate. 
The  opponents  offered  substantial  argu- 
ments as  to  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
measure  but  its  supporters  said  that,  al- 
though the  Senate  was  composed  of 
busy  men,  they  should  step  aside  for  the 
work  of  God.  So,  if  it  please  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  and  the  police  com- 
missioner, Boston  may  enjoy  the  specta- 
cle of  bebadged  alms  receivers  on  her 
streets  and  in  her  public  places.  This  will 
be  particularly  gratifying  to  a  commun- 
ity which  has  put  no  small  effort  into 
an  attempt  to  secure  adequate  and  proper 
methods  of  poor  relief  through  public 
and  private  agencies,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  public  begging.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  bill,  so  its  supporters  say, 
that  hoboes  shall  be  licensed.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  others  are  to  be  li- 
censed to  beg  for  them  and  for  others 
who  are  willing  to  accept  a  handout  of  a 
particular  kind.  But  the  law  does  not 
specify  against  hoboes  or  other  individu- 
als and  the  opponents  of  the  bill  are 
hopeful  that  the  licensing  powers  may, 
in  their  wisdom,  see  fit  to  license  those 
for  whom  the  money  is  supposed  to  be 
intended  as  well  as  those  who  would  se- 
cure it  for  others.    If  the  custom  of  re- 
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ceiving  alms  in  public  places  is  ^  to'  be 
established,  it  will  be  just  as  well  to  have 
the  money  go  direct  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended  as  to  have  it  go  through 
other  and  possibly  non-accounting  hands. 

BOSTON'S  FINANCE 
COMMISSION  HONORED 

It  was  a  notable  gathering  that  met  in 
Boston  last  week  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  do 
honor  to  the  first  finance  commission. 
About  three  hundred  citizens,  on  perhaps 
the  hottest  night  of  the  year,  by  their 
presence  attested  their  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  commission.  This  is 
the  first  public  demonstration  of  the 
kind,  as  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
commission  that  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  charter  bill  should  be 
known  before  tribute  was  paid.  The  en- 
tire occasion,  both  through  speaking  and 
through  manifestations  of  enthusiastic 
interest,  speaks  well  for  the  ultimate  ac- 
complishment of  the  recommendations 
of  the  commission.  There  was  not  a 
dissenting  vote  against  full  support  of 
plan  number  two,  as  outlined  in  The 
Survey  for  June  12.  Democrats,  repub- 
licans, mugwumps  and  all  were  united. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  ex-Mayor  FitzGerald  has  come  out 
in  support  of  plan  two.  His  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  he  would  stand  no  chance 
in  a  convention  of  his  own  party  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  is  or- 
ganizing a  definite  campaign  in  support 
of  plan  two  at  the  polls,  Robert  J.  Bot- 
tomly,  who  has  served  effectively  as  a 
volunteer  secretary,  has  been  employed 
for  the  referendum  campaign.  Ward 
committees,  a  campaign  of  newspaper 
publicity,  public  addresses  and  every- 
thing that  will  tend  towards  a  general 
understanding  of  the  value  of  nonpar- 
tisanship  in  municipal  affairs  will  be  put 
under  way. 
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The  dinner  to  the  finance  commission, 
arranged  for  several  days  before,  for- 
tunately came  just  in  time  to  enable  those 
present  to  greet  the  permanent  commis- 
sion, which  was  on  the  day  of  the  ban- 
quet sworn  into  office.  The  new  commis- 
sion, named  only  the  day  before  by  Gov- 
ernor Draper,  consists  of  John  A.  Sulli- 
van, member  of  the  former  commission, 
chairman;  John  F.  Moors,  member  of 
the  old  commission;  Charles  P.  Curtis, 
lawyer;  Francis  N.  Balch,  lawyer,  and 
Geoffrey  B.  Lehy,  president  Boston  City 
Qub.  These  appointments  are  well  re- 
ceived. The  members  have  all  held  po- 
sitions of  trust  in  public  and  private  life 
and  they  are  believers  in  the  possibility 
of  decent  government.  It  is  a  body  of 
men  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
any  good  mayor  and  that  will  be  equally 
troublesome  to  a  bad  mayor. 

PROGRESS 

IN  PirrSBURGH 

The  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission  has 
undertaken  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions and  the  eradication  of  some  of 
the  evils  reported  by  the  Pittsburgh  Sur- 
vey. Its  first  work  was  to  organize  four- 
teen committees  dealing  with  different 
departments  of  municipal  affairs.  This 
has  mea..*  thv  enlisting  of  one  hundred 
men  repres^^  }mg  employer  and  employes, 
Americ;;,  ^  .^^  immigrant.  The  comple- 
tion of  lis  work  of  organization  was 
marked  by  a  committeemen's  dinner  on 
June  17.  The  guests  of  honor  were 
Mayor  Magee  and  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
president  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. President  English  outlined  in 
detail  to  the  committeemen  the  plans  of 
the  commission.  Mayor  Magee  pledged 
the  support  of  the  city  administration, 
and  gave  recognition  to  the  practical  an^l 
timely  policies  which  the  commission  has 
adopted.  Mr.  McFarland,  in  welcoming 
into  the  national  organization  this  newest 
of  civic  associations,  said: 

I  w«»'  *'  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
I  reg:.  this  event  as  of  the  utmost  slg- 
nifican  not  only  to  Pittsburgh,  but  to  the 
general  cause  of  city  betterment  throughout 
the  country.  To  have  succeeded,  after  the 
sharp  slap  of  the  Surrey,  In  making  your 
people  blanket  their  annoyance;  and  to  have 


then  caused  them  to  join  with  yoa  to  the 
large  extent  you  have  in  planning  to  rem- 
edy the  difficulties;  to  have  taken  hold  of 
a  city  administration  sapposed  to  be  inimi- 
cal and  pledged  it  as  you  have  to  the  work 
— are  achievements  of  which  any  man  may 
well  be  proud,  and  I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily  npon  them. 

While  the  commission  has  been  organ- 
izing its  one  hundred  men  in  fourteen 
committees,  definite  work  has  also  bt^n 
taken  up.  The  district  improvements 
committee  has  planned  and  carried  out 
with  the  city  departments  a  remarkably 
successful  clean  city  day.  This  is  not 
an  isolated  spasmodic  effort  but  the  Ix-- 
ginning  of  a  continuous  campaign  to  en- 
list private  citizens  in  co-operating  w^ith 
the  city  in  its  new  rubbish  collection 
system.  Following^  the  clean  city  day, 
neighborhood  improvement  associations 
will  be  organized  throughout  Pittsburgh 
for  making  rubbish  collection  efficient 
and  for  promoting  other  means  for  clean- 
ing and  beautifying  the  city.  In  this 
first  project  of  the  commission  a  larger 
number  and  greater  variety  of  factors 
have  been  enlisted  than  in  any  civic  en- 
terprise hitherto  launched  in  Pittsburgh. 
Street  and  steam  railroads,  department 
stores,  team  owners,  women's  clubs,  labor 
unions,  commercial  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  the  bureaus  of  health,  police, 
highways  and  sewers,  and  fire. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken 
looking  toward  a  comprehensive  city 
plan.  Such  a  plan  is  to  include  street  and 
park  systems,  rapid  transit,  freight  ter- 
minals, water  supply,  sewage  disposal, 
flood  prevention,  housing  and  municipal 
art.  The  commission  will  seek  to  co- 
ordinate what  is  being  done  by  city  bur- 
eaus and  public  organizations,  and  lead- 
ing up  to  the  development  of  a  thorough- 
ly formulated  and  complete  plan  is  at 
present  in  consultation  with  outside  ex- 
perts. The  commission  will  make  city 
planning  its  first  large  undertaking  in 
view  of  the  widespread  demand  for  this 
kind  of  improvement.  Moreover,  the 
city  administration  is  ready  to  work  on 
the  physical  betterment  of  the  city,  and 
the  transit  situation  is  acute. 

Further,  the  housing  committee  of  the 
commission  is  conducting  investigations 
and  preparing  plans  for  sanitary  dwell- 
ings for  workingmen  in  the  mill  towns. 
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The  committee  on  education  is  to  open 
-the  public  schools  as  social  centers  and 
for  lecture  courses  in  the  fall.  The  com- 
mittee on  lower  courts  of  justice  is  tak- 
ing up  the  new  adult  probation  and  parole 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  will  also  bring 
-to  the  city  outside  experts  on  juvenile 
•delinquency  to  confer  with  local  judges 
on  the  problems  of  the  juvenile  court. 

The  commission  has  liius  made  a  begin- 
ning by  completing  its  organization,  by 
■entering  upon  policies  which  could  be 
most  quickly  formulated,  and  by  enlist- 
ing the  whole  city  in  the  undertsJcing. 


RE-ELECTION 
OF  JUDGE  MACK 

The  re-election  of  Judge  Julian  W, 
Mack  to  the  circuit  bench  of  Cook  coun- 
ty, Illinois,  is  a  credit  to  Chicago  and  a 
matter  for  national  congratulation.  This 
result  was  expected,  of  course,  by  all 
who  know  Judge  Mack  and  his  distin- 
g^uished  abilities  and  services.  But  in 
view  of  the  powerful  combination  against 
him,  due  principally  either  to  unreason- 
ing prejudice,  or  to  the  pressure  of  spe- 
cial interests  which  could  not  hope  for 
special  consideration  at  his  hands,  it  is 
creditable  to  the  intelligence  and  public 
spirit  of  his  fellow  citizens  that  he  was 
elected  by  such  a  round  majority  of 
■votes. 

The  attack  upon  his  juvenile  court 
record  was  as  base  as  it  was  baseless. 
On  that  score  his  re-election  emphatical- 
ly maintains  his  own  high  standard  of  the 
impartiality  and  authority  of  that  court. 
His  courageous  personal  attitude  against 
the  exploitation  and  persecution  of  immi- 
grants on  racial  and  political  grounds  is 
greatly  to  his  credit  in  the  judgment  of 
all  right-minded  people.  And  yet  the 
stand  he  took  with  others  against  the  ex- 
tradition of  Rudowitz  was  among  the 
objections  urged  against  him  in  the  effort 
to  arouse  blind  prejudice.  The  injunc- 
tion in  a  labor  case  issued  by  Judge  Mack 
was  made  the  ground  for  an  appeal  to 
working  men  to  vote  against  him  by  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Despite 
the  fact  of  Judge  Mack's  democratic  im- 
partiality and  courage  on  the  bench,  in 
which  working  people  had  every  reason 
to  trust,  their  prejudice  against  any  use 


JUDGE    JULIAN    W.   MACK. 

of  the  injunction  in  cases  growing  out  of 
strikes  led  their  leaders  to  pronounce 
against  him.  On  this  point  Prof.  Ernst 
I'Veund  of  the  University  of  Oiicago  Law 
School  speaks  with  recognized  authority 
in  affirming  that  Judge  Mack,  "believing 
that  peaceful  persuasion  is  not  contrary 
lo  law,  has  been  very  p^icular  to  elim- 
inate from  the  few  inj  „..■  >ns  that  he 
has  issued  any  words  i.._.  might  have 
seemed  to  prohibit  such  persuasion." 
And  he  truly  adds :  "Anyone  who  knows 
Judge  Mack  must  feel  convinced  that  he 
would  aid  any  class  of  people,  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  in  their  legitimate  and 
peaceful  efforts  to  obtain  and  maintain 
proper  living  conditions,  and  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  concede  to  organized 
labor  fullest  liberty  of  action  that  is  com- 
patible with  law  and  order."  This  view 
must  have  prevailed  even  among  work- 
ingmen  voters  or  Judge  Mack  could  not 
have  received  such  a  majority  at  the 
polls. 

Graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1887  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
with  the  highest  scholarship  record  ever 
made  there  before  or  since,  he  received 
the  Parker  Fellowship  on  which  he  spent 
three  years  in  fi»rther  study  at  the  Uni- 
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verskies  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  With 
such  a  foundation  and  the  noteworthy 
reputation  built  upon  it  both  at  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench  it  is  all  the  more  not- 
able that  Judge  Mack  entered  with  so 
much  devotion  and  enthusiasm  upon  the 
duties  of  Juvenile  Court  judge.  It  is 
a  further  attestation  of  the  confidence  in 
which  he  is  held  that  his  assignment  to 
the  Appellate  Court  which  was  about  to 
be  made  when  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Juvenile  Court  has  been,  con- 
summated since  his  recent  re-election,  A 
most  competent  legal  authority  has  also 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  a  combination 
such  as  Judge  Mack  possesses  is  not  often 
to  be  found  on  the  bench.  For  while  an 
expert  in  the  law  of  negotiable  paper 
and  of  trusts  which  involve  a  profound 
appreciation  of  commercial  and  property 
interests,  he  has  had  a  large  share  in 
framing  and  administering  the  law  relat- 
ing to  child  labor  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. While  doing  his  most  notable 
work  in  chancery  where  business  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  are  requisite,  he  was 
most  successful  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
where  success  is  impossible  without  the 
broadest  human  sympathies.  Those  who 
share  the  community  of  social,  civic  and 
philanthropic  interests  are  indeed  proud 
to  have  in  their  fellowship  such  a  man 
and  such  a  judge. 

CHICAGO'S 
BABY  CAMPAIGN 

A  systematic  effort  has  been  organized 
in  Chicago  to  reduce  the  heavy  summer 
death  rate  among  small  children  in  the 
congested  districts.  It  is  also  expected 
that  the  campaign  will  help  materially 
establish  a  firmer  basis  of  physique  for 
future  growth. 

The  recent  agitation  concerning  under- 
fed school  children  called  public  atten- 
tion to  the  futility  ol  attempting  to  edu- 
cate children  whose  home  economy  did 
not  supply  food  of  sufficient  quantity  or 
of  proper  quality  to  create  the  necessary 
physical  basis.  The  figures  published  by 
the  Board  of  Education  resulted  in  a 
public  demand  which  gave  Chicago  a 
staff  of  forty  school  nurses,  paid  by  the 
city  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Vis- 
iting Nurse  Association.  The  new  move- 


ment goes  a  step  farther  back  in  the  life 
of  the  child.  It  was  often  found  too 
late  to  try  to  arrest  the  deterioration  pro- 
duced by  these  bad  conditions  at  the  age 
of  entrance  into  school.  The  nurse's 
help  should  have  come  much  earlier. 

The  infant  welfare  committee  has  been 
formed  to  bridge  this  deficiency.  It  is 
seeking  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  all 
the  agencies  watching  over  the  interests 
of  children.  Dr.  Evans,  the  commis- 
sioner of  health,  is  the  chairman,  and  the. 
membership  list  includes  such  represen- 
tative names  as  Sherman  C.  Kingsley, 
superintendent  of  the  United  Charities, 
Dr.  Isaac  A.  Abt,  of  the  Milk  Commis- 
sion of  Chicago,  Miss  Harriet  Fulmer  of 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Bishop 
Paul  P.  Rhode  and  Dean  Walter  T. 
Sumner. 

It  is  felt  that  the  whole  force  of 
school  nurses  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  work  of  saving  the  babies 
and  reducing  the  high  death  rate  of  the 
summer  months.  While  the  commis- 
sioner of  health  was  ready  for  such  a 
course  the  council's  appropriation  had 
not  made  it  possible.  Through  the  gea- 
erosity  of  the  McCormick  family,  how- 
ever, the  United  Charities  has  added  five 
nurses  to  the  staff  of  the  Visiting  Nur- 
ses Association  who  are  to  give  their 
whole  time  to  finding  and  succoring  sick 
babies.  The  various  distributing  stations, 
of  the  Milk  Commission  will  be  centers 
from  which  they  will  work.  Every  case 
of  sickness  reported  to  these  stations 
or  known  through  application  for  the 
milk  will  be  visited;  and  in  localities 
where  the  nurses  are  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  work,  visiting  housekeepers 
speaking  the  foreign  language  will  do 
follow-up  work  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  nurses  correct  wrong  home  con- 
ditions. 

The  fresh  air  hospital  tents  for  sick 
babies  which  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society 
(now  the  United  Charities)  has  conduct- 
ed for  four  summers  will  again  be  in 
operation  and  their  number  increased  to 
five.  Undoubtedly  their  efficiency  wiD 
be  greatly  heightened  by  the  follow-up 
work  of  the  babies  nurses.  It  is  hoped, 
furthermore,  that  it  will  be  found  pos-, 
sible  to  apply  the  same  follow-up  treat- 
ment to  all  cases  going  to  the  great  Lin- 
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<roln  Park  Sanatorium  of  the  Daily  News 
^nd  the  La  Rabida  Sanitarium  in  Jack- 
son Park. 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Medical  So- 
<:iety  and  the  Pediatric  Society  have  en- 
<dorsed  the  movement  and  a  corps  of 
physicians  has  been  organized  to  respond 
to  requests  for  lectures  to  mothers.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  advanced  objections  to  allowing 
the  9se  of  the  school  buildings  for  these 
lectures. 

Other  efforts  are  working  side  by  side 
with  the  United  Charities  program.  The 
Department  of  Health  has  just  published 
an  attractive  card  of  instructions  to 
mothers  on  the  summer  care  of  children, 
very  much  like  the  Brooklyn  card,  and 
promises  to  spend  at  least  $5,000  in  sup- 
plementing the  work  of  the  nurses  in 
the  more  needy  districts.  It  is  not  yet 
decided  whether  this  shall  be  done  by 
adding  more  nurses  or  by  engaging  phy- 
sicians. 

A  committee  of  which  Mrs.  Charles 
Henrotin  is  chairman  has  put  a  travel- 
ing exhibit  of  the  summer  care  of  chil- 
dren in  the  field  in  charge  of  a  trained 
nurse  who  demonstrates  and  lectures. 
This  exhibit  is  going  the  round  of  the 
settlements.  Part  of  the  program  is  a 
stereopticon  lecture  illustrating  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  yearly  slaughter  of  inno- 
cents, the  general  care  of  infants  and 
the  remedial  agencies  for  the  sick  exist- 
ing in  the  city. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence is  also  helping  by  providing  a  course 
of  ten  lectures  on  child  hygiene  with 
special  reference  to  cooking  for  young 
children  and  nursing  mothers. 

BACKWARD,  TRUANT 

AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

The  child  helping  people  are  insatiable 
convention-goers.  They  are  not  content 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  which  directly  de- 
votes forty  per  cent  of  its  program  to 
children's  work,  and  indirectly  a  large 
part  of  the  remaining  sixty  per  cent  to 
the  same  subject;  but  they  have  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  American  Play- 
ground Association,  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  people  engaged  in  work  for  fee- 
ble-minded   children    and  the   National 


Conference  on  The  Education  of  Back- 
ward, Truant  and  Delinquent  Children. 
At  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  at  Buffalo,  there  was  a 
very  interesting,  impromptu  conference 
of  probation  officers,  and  invitations  have 
just  been  issued  for  Conferences  on 
Child  Welfare  to  be  held  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, early  in  this  month. 

About  one  hundred  delegates  attended 
the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  on  The 
Education  of  Backward,  Truant  and  De- 
linquent Children,  which  covered  two 
days  preceding  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction.  The  presi- 
dent was  Col.  C.  B.  Adams,  who  has  just 
been  called  for  the  superintendency  of 
the  Ohio  Industrial  School  for  Boys  to 
the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  in  Il- 
linois. 

The  discussions  of  the  conference  were 
maintained  largely  by  the  representatives 
of  the  juvenile  reformatories.  This  is 
natural  because  nearly  all  delinquent 
children  are  both  backward  and  truant. 
The  problems  included:  What  can  be 
done  with  the  border  girl  who  is  some- 
what defective  but  not  feeble-minded; 
ungraded  schools  for  backward  children 
as  a  means  for  reclaiming  delinquent  chil- 
dren; effect  of  play  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child;  the  child  prob- 
lem in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  sec- 
tions; how  settlement  workers  may  co- 
operate with  the  juvenile  courts;  co- 
operation of  public  school  workers  with 
institutional  workers;  how  can  the  visit- 
ing agents  of  an  institution  influence  the 
parents  and  relatives  of  children  so  that 
the  homes  to  which  they  will  afterward 
return  shall  be  greatly  improved  or  re- 
formed; home  placing;  how  can  the 
cottage  life  of  the  delinquent  boy  and 
girl  be  made  more  home-like?;  corrective 
work  with  Jewish  boys  and  girls;  disci- 
pline. 

The  keynote  of  the  conference  was 
the  necessity  for  thorough  and  *  scientific 
child  study,  as  a  condition  to  properly 
dealing  with  the  so-called  delinquent 
child.  Significant  cases  were  related  of 
children  who  had  been  "disciplined" 
when  what  they  needed  was  surgical  or 
optical  treatment. 

The  possibilities  of  co-operative  work 
on  the  part  of  social  settlements,  volun- 
tary probation  officers,   "big  brothers," 
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etc.,  were  recognized.  At  the  same  time, 
the  necessity  for  training  volunteer  work- 
ers, and  guiding  their  enthusiasm  was 
made  apparent. 

Mrs.  Amigh  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Falconer 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Mrs.  Fairbanks  of 
Connecticut  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  de- 
linquent girl,  and  protested  against  what 
they  regard  as  the  unfair  relative  amount 
of  attention  given  to  delinquent  boys  as 
compared  with  delinquent  girls.  The  ne- 
cessity for  individual  study  of  the  girl 
and  for  the  development  of  her  personal 
life  was  urged,  and  in  this  connection  the 
fact  was  brought  out  that  the  new  in- 
dustrial schools  for  girls  in  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania  are  providing,  as  far  as 
practicable,  a  separate  room  for  each 
girl. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner's plan  of  securing  young  college 
women  to  fill  the  places  formerly  filled 
by  uneducated  and  untrained  women. 
The  effect  upon  the  girls  of  contact  with 
educated  young  women  has  been  found 
stimulating  to  mind,  morals  and  man- 
ners. 

The  addition  of  the  word  "dependent*' 
to  the  name  of  the  association  which  now 
becomes  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Education  of  Backward,  Truant,  De- 
pendent and  Delinquent  Children  was 
significant.  The  change  was  suggestive 
because  it  involves  a  recognition  of  the 
essential  unity  of  all  of  these  classes  of 
children.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line 
separating  dependent  from  delinquent 
children,  or  dividing  the  backward  from 
the  truant  child.  All  these  lines  of  work 
being  interrelated,  must,  of  necessity,  be 
carried  on  co-operatively  if  the  ground 
is  to  be  covered. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  SECTION 

AT  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

The  children's  section  at  the  BuflFalo 
conference  which  held  five  meetings  and 
one  general  session,  covered  a  wide  range 
of  subjects, — from  juvenile  courts,  the 
breaking  up  of  families  and  care  of  de- 
pendent children  to  child  labor,  truancy 
and  rural  education  in  the  south.  With 
this  variety  of  subject  matter  there  was 
remarked  a  constant  emphasis  on  sev- 
eral points:  First,  that  many  agencies 
which  are  considered  preventive — such  as 
juvenile  courts,  truant  officers,  etc.,  are 


really  of  a  remedial  character,  and  in- 
dicate that  more  stress  should  be  given 
the  conditions  further  removed.  Second, 
that  the  public  school  system  must  more 
and  more  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
education  of  all  children — ^truant,  delin- 
quent, defective — ^with  increasingly  great- 
er attention  to  a  correlation  of  school 
work  with  social  conditions;  home  life 
and  industrial  occupations.  Third,  that 
the  greatest  general  needs  in  the  work 
for  children  are  accurate  information, 
careful  records  and  whole-souled  co- 
operation between  agencies  of  every 
character. 

Mary  E.  Richmond  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  discussion  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting,  struck  the  note  which  dominated 
the  discussions  thereafter,  when  she  said 
that  what  the  community  needs  today  is 
not  so  much  a  minimum  wage  standard 
or  a  minimum  standard  of  living,  as  a 
minimum  standard  of  child-life  below 
which  the  community  must  not  permit 
any  child  to  fall.  The  first  meeting  was 
given  over  to  the  question  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  families  presented  by  C.  C. 
Carstens  of  the  Boston  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Mr. 
Carstens  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a 
broad  conception  of  what  constitutes 
cruelty  in  order  that  the  cruelty  societies 
may  help  in  a  great  diversity   of   cases. 

Homer  Folks  of  New  York,  in  discuss- 
ing the  subject  called  especial  attention 
to  the  point  that  no  family  should  be 
broken  up  on  account  of  mere  poverty, 
the  proper  treatment  being  sufficient  re- 
lief in  the  home  to  keep  the  family  to- 
gether. Miss  Richmond  said  that  the 
real  problem  to  be  considered  was  that  of 
those  worthless  persons  "masquerading 
under  the  name  of  family,"  to  whom  re- 
lief societies  extend  too  much  patience 
and  charity.  While  we  may  accomplish 
much  by  the  supervision  of  families,  we 
should  be  quick  to  act  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  evident  no  amount  of  aid  can 
correct  evils  of  long  standing. 

At  the  second  meeting,  on  juvenile 
courts,  Judge  William  H.  DeLacy  of 
Washington  presented  the  methods  of  his 
court  in  aiding  good  citizenship.  Besides 
the  personal  contact  of  the  judge  and 
children.  Judge  DeLacy,  emphasized 
strongly  the  benefits  of  influence  on  the 
parents.     Not  only  in  the  non-support 
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cases  of  dependent  children,  but  in  the 
cases  of  ignorant  and  careless  parents  of 
delinquent  children,  were  the  varied 
methods  of  dealing  with  parents  shown 
as  eflFective  in  their  results  on  the  home 
and  the  children.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed,  the  protest  was  several  times 
made  that  we  have  treated  the  juvenile 
court  too  often  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills 
of  childhood,  and  that  in  reality  it  is  only 
a  specialized  part  of  a  large  system  for 
the  general  education  of  children.  Judge 
Baker  of  Boston  instanced  effective  per- 
sonal methods  of  awakening  boys'  con- 
sciences, especially  in  cases  of  theft,  and 
of  educative  methods  in  having  boys 
copy  and  pass  an  examination  on  the  or- 
dinances in  such  cases  as  the  violation  of 
license  regulations. 

Miss  Martha  Berry  of  Georgia  opened 
the  third  section  meeting  with  a  vivid 
and  telling  account  of  the  work  of  edu- 
cating southern  highlanders  in  her  school 
at  Rome,  Ga.  She  showed  the  new  thrift 
and  ambition  which  characterized  the 
boys  of  the  school  in  contrast  to  the  high- 
landers  about  them.  She  instanced  the 
effectiveness  of  the  school  as  an  example 
to  the  whole  southern  community,  show- 
ing the  appreciation  of  its  results  by  the 
older  generation  of  highlanders  who  have 
had  no  educational  privileges.  George 
Sehon  of  Kentucky  who  discussed  the 
subject,  told  of  the  extension  of  effort 
for  education  among  the  mountaineers 
in  Kentucky,  and  of  the  great  ambition 
of  the  younger  generation  to  get  effective 
schooling. 

At  the  same  meeting  Miss  Mary  Boyle 
O'Reilly  of  Boston  presented  a  most  in- 
teresting analysis  of  the  causes  of  tru- 
ancy, based  upon  an  observation  of  500 
children  in  Boston,  and  upon  the  writ- 
ten statements  of  a  large  number  of  the 
children  themselves.  As  a  symptom  of 
conditions  in  the  home,  Miss  O'Reilly 
found  truancy  most  common.  The  indi- 
vidual causes  of  truancy  lie  mainly  in 
actual  or  partial  defectiveness  often  due 
to  under- feeding,  irregular  hours  and  bad 
housing  characteristic  of  the  foreign- 
bom  population.  The  semi-defective  tru- 
ants of  foreign  parents  form  a  great  pro- 
portion of  truant  children  in  Boston 
Roger  Baldwin  of  St.  Louis  who  opened 
the  discussion  pointed  out  the  varying 


complications  in  the  causes  of  truancy  in 
country  and  city,  showing  the  influence 
of  the  defective  home  as  a  great  cause, 
especially  in  connection  with  a  neighbor- 
hood of  abnormal  attractions.  The 
causes  of  truancy  are  so  varied  that  they 
demand  what  truants  seldom  get— care- 
ful, intelligent,  individual  treatment.  The 
responsibilities  for  the  care  of  truants 
should  rest  on  the  public  schools,  not  on 
the  courts.  Mr.  Baldwin  instanced  the 
Boston  School  Committee's  system  as 
most  effective  in  this  respect. 

At  the  general  session  given  over  to 
the  committee  on  children.  Dr.  Walter 
Lindley  of  Los  Angeles,  spoke  on  the 
English  system  for  the  care  of  children, 
instancing  the  recent  passage  of  the  chil- 
dren's bill  making  the  procedure  for  de- 
linquent and  dependent  children  uniform 
all  over  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Kelso  of  Toronto,  Canada,  spoke 
of  the  work  for  children  in  Ontario,  ex- 
plaining how  the  government  had  been 
working  out  a  consistent  system  of  pro- 
tection. The  work  in  Ontario  is  now 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  government 
agents  and  is  carefully  systematized  and 
correlated  all  over  the  province. 

A  review  of  recent  developments  in 
the  child  labor  campaign  in  the  south 
was  made  by  A.  J.  McKelway  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  who 
presented  an  interesting  series  of  lantern 
slides;  the  following  evening  Mr.  Mc- 
Kelway showed  the  efforts  made  to  get 
the  facts  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  mills, 
and  the  evils  of  the  oyster  canning  in- 
dustry on  the  coast. 

Hastings  H.  Hart  of  New  York  spoke 
on  the  development  of  unity  in  child- 
helping  work  as  evidenced  in  the  use 
of  terms  which  tend  to  do  away  with 
differentiating  children,  and  prompt  us  to 
treat  all  children  as  a  unit.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  naming  of  reform  schools 
and  of  the  uniting  of  the  committees  on 
children  in  the  national  conference  illus- 
trate the  movement.  Mr.  Hart  called 
special  attention  to  the  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation in  Boston  among  child  caring  so- 
cieties. 

The  fourth  section  meeting  was  given 
over  to  the  subject  of  state  and  private 
charities  presented  by  Charles  S.  Birtwell 
of  the  Boston   Children's  Aid   Society. 
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The  discussion  which  followed,  led  by 
Stanley  C.  Griffin  of  Michigan  and  Jan*  s 
H.  West  of  the  National  Child  Rescue 
League,  brought  out  the  desire  for  a 
more  adequate  supervision  of  charities 
and  the  necessity  for  better  qualified  pri- 
vate societies  caring  for  children,  espe- 
cially the  placing-out  agencies. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  section  the 
after-care  of  institution  was  presented 
by  Rev.  Brother  Barnabas  of  New  York, 
who  described  the  methods  of  the  care 
and  placing  out  of  neglected  and  delin- 
quent boys  in  foster  homes. 

The  discussion  which  followed  brought 
out  the  point  that  there  exists  a  general 
impression  that  the  city  boy  is  best  off 
on  a  farm — a  conclusion  which  is  quite 
controverted  by  the  experience  of  the 
best  placing-out  societies.  The  foster 
city  home  has  advantages  which  country 
homes  do  not  afford  and  needs  develop- 
ing by  placing-out  agencies. 

E.  D.  Solenberger  of  Philadelphia,  in 
a  paper  on  record  systems  for  placing-out 
societies  showed  the  general  lack  of  effi- 
cient records,  both  in  getting  originally 
in  each  case  adequate  information,  and  in 
keeping  accurate  records  of  the  progress 
of  each  case.  He  emphasized  a  careful 
knowledge  of  the  general  fact  of  every 
district  where  a  child  is  placed,  and  the 
necessity  for  considerate,  common  sense 
inquiry  by  visitors.  The  discussion 
which  followed,  led  by  W.  S.  Reynolds 
and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Campbell  of  Indiana, 
brought  out  the  duty  of  the  placing-out 
society  to  the  foster  parents  as  well  as 
to  the  child. 

THE  CORRELATION  OF 
UNREST 

FRANK  T.  CARLTON 

Albion  Collece 

The  attention  of  the  ever  restless 
American  public  is  just  now  focused 
upon  certain  allied  agitations,  such  as 
Christian  Science,  New  Thought,  the  Em- 
manuel Movement  and  various  lesser 
movements  fostered  by  aggregations  of 
enthusiasts,  upon  the  subject  of  mental 
therapeutics.  These  movements  or  semi- 
religions  all  revolve  around  the  idea  that 


the  mind  exercises  control  over  the  body. 
They  differ  radically  as  to  the  degree  of 
subordination  of  the  body  to  the  mind. 
Christian  Science  goes  to  the  extreme  in 
one  direction,  making  the  body  absolute- 
ly subordinate  to  the  mind.  The  other 
movements  stop  far  short  of  this  extreme 
conception  of  the  autocracy  of  the  mind ; 
but  the  sovereignty  of  the  mind  over  the 
body  is  definitely  affirmed. 

These  movements — let  us  call  them  all 
"new  thoughtism" — are  optimistic.  They 
hold  up  to  their  devotees  the  idea  of  re- 
ducing, if  not  of  eliminating,  physical 
suffering  here  and  now.  New  thought- 
ism appears  at  the  end  of  a  century  and 
more  of  extraordinary  multiplication  of 
the  productive  capabilities  of  the  west- 
ern nations.  Famine  in  the  ancient  sense  is 
no  more ;  the  railroad,  the  telegraph  and 
the  modern  factory  system  and  intensive 
agriculture  have  forever  banished  this 
grim  specter  of  the  preceding  ages.  The 
Stoics  of  old  accepted  suffering  as  in- 
evitable ;  but  they  met  the  problem  with 
disdain  for  the  ills  of  human  existence. 
The  new  thought  devotee  holds  that  suf- 
fering is  largely  or  entirely  unnecessary. 
Among  the  middle  class,  at  least,  the  tra- 
ditional ills  are  disappearing.  Hunger 
need  no  longer  be  feared,  contagious  dis- 
eases have  lost  their  deadly  power,  and 
the  elements  have  been,  in  a  measure^ 
conquered.  The  new  ills  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  are  caused  by  too  lit- 
tle exercise,  underwork,  over-eating,  in- 
ordinate desire  for  money,  political  or 
social  standing.  All  these  ills  are  capable 
of  reduction  through  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  will. 

To  the  wage  earner,  to  the  man  near 
the  poverty  line,  to  the  overworked  and 
under-nourished,  new  thoughtism  offers 
little.  The  mass  of  converts  for  these 
cults  do  not  come  from  the  burden  bear- 
ers of  the  race.  To  the  man  who  is  out 
of  a  job  and  whose  wife  and  little  chil- 
dren live  in  a  cold  room  with  little  food 
on  the  table,  the  supremacy  of  mind  over 
body  is  a  fable.  Relative  certainty  of  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  Hfe  must  pre- 
cede successful  new  thought  propaganda 
among  this  numerous  class  in  our  popu- 
lation. The  new  thoughtists  also  over- 
look the  dangers  which  come  from  con- 
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tact  with  our  fellow  men,  and  because  of 
housing  conditions  and  social  situations 
over  which  the  unaided  individual  has 
little  control.  Collective,  governmental, 
action  is  here  necessary. 

Under  primitive  conditions  the  rule  of 
the  mind  was  strictly  limited  by  the  evils 
of  under-production  and  under-consump- 
tion  and  over-population.  The  realm  of 
the  mind  expands  as  want,  under-produc- 
tion and  over-population  recede  into  the 
background,  as  smiling  comfort,  not 
gaunt  want,  approaches  the  family 
hearthstone.  New  thoughtism  does  not 
flourish  on  an  empty  stomach  or  on  a 
depleted  pocketbook.  White  linen,  steam 
heat  and  mission  furniture  do  not  make 
the  new  thoughtist;  but  they  make  the 
appearance  of  these  new  cults  possible. 
The  propagandists  of  the  new  cults  come 
from  the  middle  class ;  they  are  no  longer 
pursued  by  the  wolf  at  the  door. 

These  doctrines  contain  much  truth; 
but  not  the  whole  truth.  The  modern  psy- 
chologist has  established  certain  portions 
of  the  tenets  of  these  cults  upon  a  scien- 
tific foundation.  In  order  to  round  out 
the  new  thought  system,  in  order  to 
universalize  tiie  ideals  of  the  new 
thoughtists,  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  products  of  the  industries  of  the 
world  is  necessary.  Undoubtedly,  enough 
is  produced,  or  can  be  produced,  so  that 
want  of  the  bare  necessities  of  Ufe  need 
come  to  no  able-bodied  man  or  woman, 
provided  our  scheme  of  world,  or  even 
national,  production  was  systematized  as 
is  the  work  of  the  ordinary  factory  or 
commercial  establishment. 

The  great  disease  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present,  but  not,  if  our  hopes  are  re- 
alized, of  the  future — poverty— cannot 
be  cured  by  new  thoughtism  or  by  the 
remedy  of  the  regular  medical  practition- 
er. The  cure  of  poverty  can  be  assured 
only  by  removing  the  cause.  And  what 
is  the  malignant  germ  or  microbe  which 
produces  this  dread  disease  of  the  ages? 
The  socialists  answer,  exploitation; 
which  being  interpreted  means  that  some 
do  not  reap  all  the  harvest  from  which 
they  sow,  or  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
sow  what  and  when  they  wish.  Slavery, 
feudalism,  special  privileges,  unemploy- 
ment,— ^these  are  words  which  tell  of  the 


degradation  of  the  many.  These  breed 
poverty  for  the  many,  and  luxury  for  the 
fi?V.  And  poverty  for  the  many  means' 
crowding,  under-feeding,  weakness,  in- 
efficiency, degradation,  crime,  death,  so- 
cial degeneration  and  national  decay. 

The  socialist  and  many  conservative 
opportunist  social  reformers  assert  that 
the  road  to  happiness  and  content  can 
be  made  easy  only  by  guaranteeing  to 
each  and  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  life,  by  es- 
tablishing the  right  to  a  job  and  to  a 
minimum  of  leisure,  by  insuring  workers 
against  accident,  siclmess  and  old  age, 
and  by  providing  for  the  weak  and  the 
inefficient.  They  look  at  the  material  side 
of  the  problem  of  happiness  and  release 
from  suffering.  The  new  thoughtist 
from  his  firm  pedestal  of  economic  se- 
curity against  actual  physical  want,  looks 
with  disdain  upon  the  crass  materialistic 
concepts  of  the  socialist ;  the  former  con- 
temptuously shoves  the  socialistic  view 
to  one  side.  He  does  not,  cannot,  ade- 
quately comprehend  the  great  problem  of 
the  poor;  his  life  problem  is  very  diflfer- 
ent.  The  average  nearsighted  onlooker 
carelessly  affirms  that  the  new  thoughtist 
is  an  idealist  and  the  socialist  a  material* 
ist  whose  feet  are  heavy  with  clay.  But 
this  is  the  superficial  view  of  the  man 
in  the  street.  The  socialist  is  an  idealist 
and  an  enthusiast;  but  his  ideals  are  not 
kindred  to  those  of  the  esoteric  cult.  In 
reality,  both  new  thoughtists  and  social- 
ists have  half-truths, — different  half- 
truths, — ^held  before  them.  Each  is  hyp- 
notized by  the  brightness  and  vividness 
of  his  own  particular  idea.  New 
thoughtism  cannot  be  universalized  until 
the  glaring  evils  of  our  present  industrial 
mechanism  are  removed.  On  the  other 
hand,  socialism,  the  single  tax  or  other 
proposed  economic  reforms  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  idea  that  in  part  the 
mind  rules  the  body.  Give  the  prole- 
tarian socialist  a  full  stomach  and  a  fair- 
ly definite  and  moderate  income ;  and,  lo, 
the  grossness  of  his  vision  vanishes. 
New  vistas  of  ideals  and  ambitions  come 
crowding  in  upon  him.  In  the  course  of 
a  generation,  he  is  transformed  into  an 
idealist  of  the  new  thought  type. 

The  humanitarian  leaders  of  the  past 
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also  came  from  the  middle  class;  they 
never  faced  the  terrors  of  the  out-of- 
work.  These  men  never  walked  the 
streets  looking  for  a  job  or  picked  the 
scraps  out  of  the  hotel  garbage  can.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  men  of  today  who 
would  banish  trouble  as  a  mere  mental 
nightmare. 

The  difference  between  socialism  and 
new  thoughtism  is  one  of  class  and  in- 
come. And  the  future  of  new  thought- 
ism lies  not  with  the  new  thought  propa- 
gandist, but  in  the  hands  of  the  social- 
ist and  of  the  less  radical  social  reformer. 
If  concentration  of  wealth  continues,  if 
the  middle  class  is  being  transformed  into 
a  proletarian  class,  new  thought  is  figtrt- 
ing  a  losing  battle,  because  its  field  for 
possible  converts  is  being  gradually  nar- 
rowed. Nothing  short  of  thoroughgoing 
social  reform  or  a  "benevolent  feudal- 
ism" of  the  capitalistic  sort  can  save  it. 
Commercial  crises,  lack  of  work,  poverty, 
under-feeding,  fear  of  want,  a  floating 
unemployed  class, — ^all  these  are  deadly 
foes  of  the  new  thought  propaganda.  As 
long  as  many  fail  to  reap  the  just  re- 
wards of  their  labor  and  others  live  well 
but  produce  nothing,  so  long  must  the 
ideals  of  the  mass  remain  upon  the  ma- 
terialistic basis.  Leisure  for  all  and 
comfort  for  all  are  the  basal  socialistic 
demands.  When  these  are  realized,  new 
thoughtism  and  idealism  become  uni- 
versal ;  and  a  new  and  higher  civilization 
is  ushered  in. 

The  true  social  reformer  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  new  thoughtist  and  the  radical 
socialist.  He  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  of  collective  action  to  secure 
more  sanitary  and  healthful  conditions 
of  living  in  public  and  private  places. 
But  he  does  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
many  diseases  and  ills  are  mental  and 
imaginary.  The  thoughtful  reformer  at- 
tacks the  evils  of  modern  life  from  both 
sides.  He  takes  the  rational  ideas  of  the 
enthusiasts  and  rejects  their  exaggera- 
tions. The  world  needs  the  new  thought- 
ist and  the  socialist.  Faddists  furnish 
the  necessary  stimulus  which  stirs  the 
sluggish  and  the  optimistic  to  action. 
Let  us  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff ; 
but  it  is  better  to  get  a  little  chaff  than  to 
lose  iany  of  the  good  wheat. 


FRESH  AIR  FOR   ELEMEN- 
TARY   SCHOOL    CHIL- 
DREN IN  ENGLAND 

HELEN  C.  PUTNAM,  M.  D. 

ProTidencc,  R.  I. 

As  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
gress on  School  Hygiene  at  London,  I 
gave  several  months  to  studying  school 
hygiene  in  England.  More  tlum  thirty 
elementary  schools  were  visited.  In  only 
one  did  I  find  the  air  as  bad  as  I  have 
often  found  in  ours;  and  it  is  only  right 
to  state  that  it  was  one  of  the  former 
parochial  schools  that  had  recently  been 
taken  over  by  the  city ;  a  very  old  build- 
ing, crowded  with  very  dirty  children.  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  brought  up  soon  to 
the  standard  of  the  others. 

In  every  school  room  visited  there  was 
a  fireplace  and  one  or  more  open  win- 
dows. The  Board  of  Education's  rule  is 
to  keep  the  temperature  between  fifty- 
six  and  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit — as 
much  too  low  as  our  temperatures  are 
too  high.  Qeaning  of  rooms  and  prem- 
ises was  better  done  than  ordinarily  with 
us,  without  which  other  hygienic  details 
are  heavily  discounted. 

School  yards,  although  not  ideal,  are 
larger  than  the  average  here.  I  found 
no  school  in  which  outdoor  recesses  are 
omitted  as  in  some  of  ours.  Gymnastic 
drill  is  frequently  in  the  yard.  There  is 
also  for  the  yards  a  number  of  fascinating 
school  games,  supervised  like  the  gym- 
nastics, shared  by  all,  and  made  a  strong 
educational  factor. 

School  yards  are  usually  supplemented 
by  playing  fields,  numerous,  grassed,  tree 
bordered,  whose  size  and  attractiveness 
were  a  surprise  and  delight.  After  school 
and  on  holidays  instructors  often  go  to 
them  with  their  boys,  and  a  few  schools 
have  field  games  for  girls,  whose  "days" 
are  neighborhood  events.  Walking 
through  one  green  expanse  where  five 
groups  of  probably  seventy  youths  each 
(some  being  onlookers)  were  intent  on 
as  many  balls,  I  was  struck  with  the  quiet 
of  their  play.  From  those  350  there  was 
not  as  much  "howling"  as  is  just  now 
coming  from  a  vacant  lot  500  feet  away 
where  thirty  little  fellows  are  engaged. 
Both  play  fields  are  typical.  Is  the  Ameri- 
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One  of  tbe  mBlu  Mnlona  of  tbe  Nation*!  Conference  of  Chnritlea  and  Correction  at  Buffalo 
Id  Jane,  na  giren  np  to  tbe  dluusalon  of  publlcltr  tmd  aocUl  refom.  Probablr  few  of  tb*  dele- 
gate* kneir  tbat  tbe  prealdent  of  tbe  coDference,  Bmeat  P.  BIcknell,  had  blmaelf  itsrted  Ufa  aa  a 
newspaper  man  In  Indiana.  His  change  from  the  copr  deak  to  tbe  secretarjahlp  of  tbe  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Cbarlllea  was  one  of  Che  picturesque  Incidents  of  tbe  veara  when  atate  sentiment 


tallli«]  In   Indiana,    and  set   Blaodardi   of  administration   and   legislation   which   were  Of  great 
-   -■  -   ••■'^■-   ■----      ■■ —   '^■-   — ■--    Bipprlenco   In   public  charity,   he  aotered 

„ „ „ ,___nlendent  ot  the  newly  organised  Cbleaxo 

f  Cbarltlei.  His  Chicago  work  carried  forward  the  deyelopment  of  efficient  prlrata  chariti, 
wif'"-m  empbasU  upon  volunteer  work  In  dleCrlct  offices,  and  Increasingly  he  took  part  in 
various  Important  public  moTementB  dealing  with  hoapltals.  reformatories,  the  Cook  Connty  Id- 
flmarr,  treatment  of  tuberculoslB,  etc.  For  eiample,  be  was  a  member  of  tbe  committee  which 
drafted  the  Brit  JUTcnile  court  law  la  tbe  coautry.  He  was  one  ot  the  experts  In  emergency 
relief  called  to  Ban  Francisco  at  tbe  time  of  the  great  disaster.  This  led  naturally  Into  tbe  third 
Dhaae  of  Mr.  BIcknelt's  social  work,  dlstlncllTely  national  as  <"  i"-".—  <f  h-i  h— «  •*- — <'<-  -~^ 
Echlcsgo  dtywlde.     He  1b  nations!  director  of  the  America 
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can  idea  that  patriotism  and  enjoyment 
can  best  be  expressed  by  noise  either  hy- 
gienic, or  true,  or  to  be  cultivated  ?  And 
are  neglected  building  lots  that  chance 
has  made  vacant  the  only  playgrounds 
worth  while  for  the  children  of  our  vast 
acreage  ? 

Swimming  is  very  frequently  a  part 
of  the  school  program,  taught  in  open 
water  when  possible ;  or  swimming  tanks 
are  used.  Recently  I  have  known  two 
families,  naturalized  Americans,  who 
have  sent  their  boys  "home"  to  English 
relatives  for  two  or  three  years  of  school : 
"Because  we  want  him  to  learn  to  swim — 
every  boy  should — and  he'll  get  the  in- 
dustrial training.  And  he'll  mind  better 
over  there." 

There  are  some  gardens,  specially  in 
schools  for  delicate  children;  but  the 
school  garden  movement  seems  more  vig- 
orous with  us.  Soft  coal  smoke  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  England,  injuring  both  soil  and 
vegetation  in  its  vicinity,  the  teachers 
state. 

Excursions  into  the  country  for  nature 
study  are  not  uncommon.  Here  is  a  pro- 
gram ticket  at  the  Bellenden  Road  school 
in  London  for  boys  about  thirteen.  The 
"motto"  is : 

And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  run- 
ning brooks, 
Sermons  In  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

The  preface,  printed  among  birds,  bats, 
bees  and  frogs,  reads : 

The  object  of  these  excursions  is  not  only 
to  increase  the  general  knowledge  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  to  giy^e  tihem  some  idea  of  how  to 
spend  a  holiday  well  and  happily.  It  is 
also  the  earnest  wish  of  the  promoters,  that 
a  love  of  nature  may  be  aroused  in  the 
breasts  of  the  youthful  excursionists,  and  a 
desire  to  see  more  of  the  beauties  of  their 
native  land. 

Then  come  the  summer  excursions 
planned : 

April  20. — Train  from  Peckham  Rye  to 
Bromley;  walk  to  Hayes  across  the  fields 
and  thence  to  West  Wickham  and  Keston 
Commons. 

May  11. — Train  from  New  Cross  to  Chisle- 
hurst;  walk  to  St.  Paul's  Cray  Common  and 
Pett's  Wood. 

June  1. — Train  from  Peckham  Rye  to  Pur- 
ley;  walk  to  RiddlesQown. 


June  22. — Train  from  Waterloo  to  Clay- 
gate;  walk  across  Arbrook  Common  to  Esher 
Pine  Woods,  thence  to  Oxshott  Common. 

July  20. — Train  from  Peckham  Rye  to  Bur- 
ford  Bridge;  walk  to  Ranmore  Common, 
Denbies  and  Dorking. 

September  7. — Train  from  Liverpool  street 
to  Theydon  Bois;  walk  through  Epping  For- 
est to  High  Beech  and  Lough  ton. 

Try  to  fancy  the  school  boy  with  that 
ticket  in  his  pocket — and  the  results ! 

In  some  schools  these  excursions  de- 
velop into  camp  weeks  or  fortnights.  The 
camps  often  are  permanent,  either  with 
tents  or  shacks  or  cottages.  Year  after 
year  each  teacher  goes  in  with  his  own 
class  usually.  Recitations  continue  but 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  topics  to  which 
country  life  adds  interest.  Natural  his- 
tory trophies  become  a  part  of  the  school 
museum,  and  camp  experiences  aiTord 
educational  material  after  the  return.  A 
further  development  is  open  air  schools 
all  the  year  around — the  ivaldschule  of 
Germany.  Manchester  has  an  interesting 
country  school  for  town  children,  with 
gardening  and  housewifery  as  well  as 
"academic"  studies. 

The  central  Board  of  Education 
leaves  considerable  initiative  to  indi- 
vidual schools  and  instructors,  an  oppor- 
tunity that  many  utilize  in  fresh  air  ways 
similar  to  the  above.  Three  excellences 
in  English  schools  are  their  thoroughness, 
their  vigorous  physical  training,  and  their 
comparatively  good  ventilation.  One 
generalization  well  received  at  the  con- 
gress was  that  every  "system"  of  ventila- 
tion for  schools  must  be  supplemented  by 
open  windows  and  fireplaces. 

THE  CHURCHES  AND  THE 
WAGE  EARNERS 

Reviewed  by  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Assistant  Pastor  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York 

There  is  no  "hope"  for  the  continuance 
of  organized  religion,  unless  the  churches 
change  their  methods  and  ideas  to  con- 
form with  the  predominant  social  inter- 
ests of  the  day  .  .  .  become  thorough- 
ly socialized."  It  is  in  these  words  that 
C.  Bertrand  Thompson  concludes  his 
book,  The  Churches  and  the  Wage  Earn- 
ers, A  Study  of  the  Cause  and  Cure  of 


EDWAKD  BVEEETT  HALE. 

laolMd   cbarltr,"   vblcb   became   merged   witb 

_.  ... __ __ ,_ In   Ibat   notablo   group   of  editors  whose  nork 

moulded  the  earl;  days  of  Ibis  masHilDe.  Tbe  poller  of  Lend-A-Mond,  aa  stated  In  Its  flrat 
•dltorUl,  has  continued  tbrough  the  various  luericers  tbat  have  reaulled  In  Tbe  Surve;  :  "Manr  men 
•nd  women  hare  esCabllsbed  this  megazlue  thai  tbe;  ma;  co-operale  aad  have  one  eommon  orfian 
by  wbich  to  explain  to  eacb  otber  ttielr  euci^esses  and  tbelr  failures.  Tbev  will  dwell  on  tbelr 
■uccenee  more  In  detail  tban  on  their  failures  1>ec*iise  Ibeir  bope  Is  to  Improve  the  condition 
of  thtnzB  but  tbev  will  acknowltiUe  (allure  when  It  exists  and  will  tell  enough  of  It 
'      Dr.    Hale's    Inierest    In    pbllinthroplc    work    was 

_    _.     __     ._  ._ _  , f  secretary  o(  tbe  Massachusetls  Prison  Association 

writea,  "For  the  discharged  prisoner  lie  always  had  sympathy  and  since  his  death  I  baye  heard 
him  spMen  of  tenderly  hj  one  who  told  of  hla  klndnees  lo  men  of  bis  class.  One  of  bla  Tery  last 
B«ta  for  the  relief  of  distress  was  made  In  behalf  of  a  discharged  prisoner.  Tbe  great  prlndplea 
which    be    Inculcated    are    those    which    underlie    all    work    lor    the    ImproTemeDt    of    prisoner*    and 

Dr.  Hale  died  on  June  10.  aged  eighty-seven  years.  To  quote  President  Tucker's  cbaractsrlia- 
tlon,  when  be  bestowed  the  degree  of  Iioctor  of  Laws  on  Dr.  llale.— "Edward  KTerett  Hale.  Teoei> 
ated  And  beloTed :  comforter  and  qulckener  of  men;  deyoted  to  tbe  social  Wfll-helng,  whose 
clUienahlp  Is  acknowledged  alike  In  the  republic  of  letters  of  the  state  and  of  religion." 
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their  Separation/  which  is  the  most  re- 
cent addition  to  that  rapidly  growing  lit- 
erature upon  the  church  and  the  social 
question,  which  is  so  significant  a  feature 
of  our  time.  Like  all  his  predecessors 
in  this  same  field  of  investigation,  Mr. 
Thompson  sees  that  the  condition  of  the 
church  is  critical.  Confining  his  study 
strictly  to  the  one  aspect  of  the  general 
problem  specifically  indicated  in  his  title — 
"that  of  the  gulf  between  the  masses  of 
the  laboring  people  and  the  churches  of 
to-day," — ^he  measures  with  remorseless 
accuracy  the  width  of  this  "gulf"  and 
cites  a  multitude  of  facts  to  show  that 
"the  alienation  of  the  masses  from  the 
churches"  is  well-nigh  complete.  Seek- 
ing the  causes  of  this  alienation,  he  con- 
siders at  length  "the  many  and  various 
charges  against  the  churches  urged  by 
wage  earners  and  their  sympathizers," 
and  these  "charges,"  he  finds,  on  the 
whole,  are  justified.  In  a  careful  study  of 
the  present  religious  theories  of  the 
churches  and  their  activities  in  pursuance 
of  these  theories,  the  author  does  his  best, 
in  the  name  of  everyday  fairness,  to  de- 
fend the  churches  from  unjust  indictment 
and  to  justify,  or  at  least  explain,  its  ob- 
vious failure  to  hold  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  wage  earners.  "A  broad 
review  of  the  history  of  the  social  activi- 
ties of  the  churches,"  he  says  in  one  place, 
"would  show  that  in  general  they  have 
done  just  about  what  they  understood  to 
be  their  duty  in  each  age.  .  .  .  The 
trouble  has  always  come,  not  from  any 
failure  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
as  they  understood  it,  but  in  their  mis- 
understanding of  their  duty,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  most  advanced  concep- 
tions current  in  each  period.  The 
churches  have  always  been  slow  in  'find- 
ing^ themselves  in  their  constantly  chang- 
ing environment."  This,  however,  is 
only  to  confess  that  the  charges  of  the 
laboring-classes  are  just,  as  Mr.  Thomp- 
son himself  admits  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness. The  churches  have  lagged  hope- 
lessly behind  the  march  of  theological, 
political  and  social  progress  and  thus  have 
won  the  contempt,  instead  of  the  rever- 

*The  Churches  and  The  Wage  Earners,  by  C. 
Bertrand  Thompson.  New  York,  Charles  Scrlb- 
ner's  Sons.  Pp.  229.  Price  $1.  This  book  may 
be  obtained  throuj^h  the  officer  of  The  Subvbt. 


ence,  of  men  who  care  only  for  the  living, 
not  the  dead. 

Seeking  a  cure  for  this  separation  of 
the  churches  from  the  wage  earners,  Mr. 
Thompson  first  considers  socialism,  which 
is  being  freely  offered  to-day  as  "the 
economic  expression  of  the  Christian 
life,"  and  states,  with  no  little  vehemence 
of  expression,  that  Christianity  and  so- 
cialism are  inherently  incompatible  and 
that  the  churches  can  find  no  remedies 
for  their  present  ills  in  what  is  essentially 
an  unreligious  if  not  an  irreligious  move- 
ment. Identifying  themselves  with  no 
one  specific  industrial  or  political  party, 
least  of  all  with  socialism,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son urges  that  the  churches,  in  order  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  men,  have  sim- 
ply to  set  about  the  business  of  seriously 
applying  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  to  the 
present  social  order — ^to  show  that  they 
are  in  earnest  in  their  profession  and 
practice  of  this  "idealistic  and  religious 
spirit."  The  minister  must  devote  him- 
self to  "social  preaching"  and  this  all  the 
more  because  "the  problem  of  industrial 
justice  is  almost  the  only  ethical  prob- 
lem which  the  churches  have  not  already 
settled  to  the  practical  satisfaction  of  all." 
The  minister  must  extend  his  activities 
far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  par- 
ish and  become  a  leader  in  the  industrial, 
political  and  social  life  of  the  community. 
Above  all,  the  church  must  adopt  "mod- 
ern methods"  of  activity.  There  must 
be  "more  democracy  in  the  churches" ;  a 
frank  abandonment  of  denominational 
differences  and  jealousies ;  an  adoption  of 
institutional  features  which  "reach  the 
masses  on  the  plane  where  the  masses 
live" ;  "an  increased  sense  of  individual- 
ized responsibility  among  the  church 
members";  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  social  questions  are  all  fun- 
damentally religious  questions,  and  that 
the  churches  must  therefore  lead  the 
march  of  social  progress.  It  is  only 
through  some  such  revolutionary  change 
as  this,  says  Mr.  Thompson,  in  con- 
clusion, that  "there  is  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  organized  religion." 

In  the  facts  which  he  has  accumulated, 
in  the  interpretation  which  he  has  offered 
of  these  facts,  in  the  "cure"  which  he  has 
recommended  for  the  churches'  ills,  Mr. 
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Thompson  obviously  has  little  to  offer 
which  is  new.  There  is  to-day  pretty 
g'eneral  agreement  among  all  real  students 
of  the  question  as  to  the  present  plight 
of  the  churches,  the  causes  of  this  de- 
plorable situation,  and  "the  way  out"; 
and  Mr.  Thompson's  is  but  one  more 
voice  in  confirmation  of  this  well-nigh 
universal  judgment.  Nevertheless,  this 
book  is  one  to  be  cordially  welcomed  and 
carefully  read,  not  only  because  this  story 
cannot  be  too  often  told  to  a  generation 
which,  seems  strangely  blind  to  the  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall,  but  also  because 
this  particular  study  of  the  situation, 
while  not  at  all  new,  has  certain  distinct- 
ive merits  of  its  own.  Thus,  the  author 
speaks  from  the  vantage  ground  of  ample 
knowledge.  Numerous  quotations,  copi- 
ous foot-notes,  and  a  bibliography  com- 
prising considerably  over  one  hundred 
carefully  selected  titles,  attest  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  field.  Again,  his  fairness 
is  evident  upon  every  page.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  none  of  that  sentimental 
and  snifffing  apologia  for  the  church  and 
pious  appeal  to  sanctified  traditionalism 
which  render  not  a  few  volumes  upon  this 
question  hopelessly  ineffectual;  and  on 
tiie  other  hand  there  is  none  of  that  wild 
denunciation  of  the  church,  and  fierce 
wrath  against  its  shortcomings,  which 
vitiate  many  an  otherwise  courageous 
book.  Again,  Mr.  Thompson  endeavors 
at  all  times  to  be  scrupulously  just  to 
the  charges  and  counter-charges  of 
churches  and  wage  earners,  and  thus 
goes  far  toward  fulfilling  the  promise  of 
his  preface,  that  "it  (the  book)  is  writ- 
ten in  the  sincere  desire  to  be  helpful  to 
the  institution  and  the  class  in  which  he 
is  most  deeply  interested— organized  re- 
ligion on  the  one  hand  and  toiling  hu- 
manity on  the  other."  Mr.  Thompson  is 
absolutely  uncompromising  in  the  appli- 
cation of  his  remedy.  He  is  here  at  one 
with  Rauschenbusch  and  Crapsey  and 
Campbell  and  Gladden  in  his  call  for  a 
new  church  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
new  age.  If  the  change  in  methods  and 
ideals  demanded  means  the  sacrifice  of 
everything  previously  held  dear,  Mr. 
Thompson  would  make  the  sacrifice  bold- 
ly. "If  this  can  be  done  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  'historical  continuity'  and  the 


other  fetiches  of  the  study,  ...  by 
all  means  let  them  go,"  he  says.  "They 
are  worth  nothing  in  comparison  with 
religion."  Here  is  the  true  call  to  arms, 
which  the  churches  must  heed — or 
perish ! 

If  the  book  can  be  said  to  be  inadequate 
or  unfair  in  any  part,  the  charge  must  be 
brought  against  the  section  upon  social- 
ism. Persuaded  at  the  start  that  Chris- 
tianity and  socialism  are  "inherently 'in- 
compatible," Mr.  Thompson  makes  the 
common  controversial  error  of  adjusting 
his  facts  to  prove  his  a  priori  thesis.  En- 
deavoring to  prove  that  socialists  are 
necessarily  antagonistic  to  Christianity, 
he  arbitrarily  declares  that  those  only  are 
true  socialists  who  are  thus  antagonistic 
and  that  those  who  are  friendly  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  perhaps  indeed  ministers  of 
the  church,  are  for  that  reason  not  so- 
cialists. This  is  certainly  arguing  in  a 
circle  with  a  vengeance.  Nothing  could 
more  fully  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  his 
reasoning  here  than  the  self-confessed 
socialists  whom  he  quotes  as  identifying 
Christianity  and  socialism,  and  to  whom, 
for  this  reason  and  no  other,  he  denies 
the  name  of  socialist.  Nor  need  it 
be  pointed  out,  in  this  same  regard,  that 
the  author  constantly  confuses  historic 
Christianity  and  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
as  though  any  defender  of  the  prac- 
tical identity  of  Christianity  and  so- 
cialism ever  pretended  that  socialism 
were  other  than  Christianity  as  Christ 
taught  it  1  Granted  that  his  definitions  of 
socialism  and  Christianity  are  both  ade- 
quate, and  his  conclusion  is  inevitable. 
But  it  is  the  very  adequacy  of  these  de- 
finitions which  is  in  question! 

Aside  from  this  one  section,  Mr. 
Thompson's  book  is  to  be  heartily  com- 
mended in  every  particular.  It  may  be 
safely  placed  upon  the  shelf  beside  that 
rapidly  growing  accumulation  of  books 
which  shows  that  the  day  of  judgment 
for  organized  Christianity  is  at  hand. 
"The  only  question  is,"  says  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, "will  the  churches  of  today  see  the 
present  opportunity  and  grasp  it,  or  will 
they  struggle  on  fitfully  until  humanity 
comes  to  their  rescue,  but  with  a  new  re- 
ligion of  its  own?  The  call  is  clear 
enough ;  will  the  churches  heed  it  ?" 
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The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  records  850  deaths  result- 
ing from  the  last  five  Independence  Days. 

"The  vacant  national  holiday  needs  to  be  utilized  as  much  as  the  vacant  lot," 
said  Dr.  Luther  -H.  Gulick  at  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction.  The  accompanying  pictures  show  how  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  has  supplanted  the  old-fashioned  Fourth,  the  "vacant  lot"  holiday 
dear  to  memory  but  costly  in  results,  with  a  rational  celebration  in  which  the 
whole  city  participates.  Last  year's  celebration,  fully  described  in  Charities  and 
The  Commons  for  July  11,  1908,  will  be  reproduced  on  Monday  next  in  a  more 
elaborate  form.  The  parade  will  consist  of  five  divisions.  First  will  be  a  series 
of  pageants  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  city,  such  as  the  arrival  of  the 
first  settlers  tmder  William  Pyncheon;  the  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians; 
the  passage  of  prisoners  from  Burgoyne's  army;  Shay's  Rebellion,  and  the  de- 
parture of  troops  for  the  war  in  Cuba.  The  remaining  four  divisions  will  con- 
stitute an  exhibition  of  the  business  resources  of  Springfield.  One  section  will 
show  the  commercial  enterprises,  another  the  manufacturers,  a  third  the  progress 
of  science  and  invention  as  applied  to  industry,  and  a  fourth  the  contributions 
of  other  people  to  the  city's  industries.  This  notable  industrial  parade  is  made 
possible  by  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  merchants,  manufacturers,, 
members  of  labor  unions,  school  children,  and  the  representatives  of  the  various 
nationalities  in  Springfield. 

Folk  dances  will  be  made  a  feature  of  the  children's  games  at  the  park.  Great 
interest  is  being  shown  in  the  local  displays  in  different  sections  of  the  city. 
Streets,  houses,  and  public  buildings  will  be  gay  with  flags  and  bunting.  Posters 
based  on  scenes  in  the  pageant  and  signs  to  mark  historic  localities  have  been 
made  by  high  school  pupils. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America  in  Pittsburgh 
representatives  from  forty-five  cities  and  towns  held  a  conference  on  "a  safe  and 
sane  Fourth"  which  resulted  in  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  In  this  country  we  have  developed  the  habit  of  celebrating  Independence  Day 
in  a  way  which  recalls  the  manner  in  which  our  independence  was  gained;  as  a  nation 
we  have  largely  passed  beyond  the  village  stage,  so  that  in  modem  city  life  the  problem 
of  civic  celebrations  becomes  a  very  great  problem.  There  is  nearly  universal  condem- 
nation of  our  present  common  methods  of  celebrating  Independence  Day. 

2.  Much  valuable  constructive  work  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  in  the  endeavor 
to  find  a  suitable  celebration  to  substitute  for  the  traditional  one.  We,  here,  would 
call  special  attention  to  the  kind  of  work  that  has  been  done  in  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, during  the  past  seven  years  along  this  line.  We  indorse  this  work  as  resulting 
in  celebrations  that  are  safe,  appropriate,  inspiring  and  educative,  and  we  believe  that 
such  celebrations  combine  important  lessons  in  civic  co-operation  and  community  life. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  way  a  nation  celebrates  its  holidays  is  one  true  test  of  ita 
civilization.  We  hold  that  a  true  conception  of  Independence  Day  Is  equally  appealing 
to  people  of  all  races,  and  that  celebrations  such  as  have  been  considered  are  on  a  level 
worthy  of  the  day  that  is  being  celebrated. 

4.  We  indorse  all  movements  for  safe  and  sane  civic  celebrations,  and  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  Playground  Association  of  America  should  aid  such 
movements  in  a  constructive  way  by  preparing  and  distributing  programs  for  civic 
celebrations  of  Independence  Day  and  other  public  holidays. 

5.  We  discountenance  the  use  of  dangerous  explosives,  such  as  dynamite,  and  the 
use  of  pistols  and  revolvers  in  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day  and  other  holidays. 
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The  girls  say  that  "carfare"  is  all  it 
costs  for  a  summer  day  at  North  Deach, 
admission  fees  the  only  "price"  for  a 
winter  evening  at  a  dancing  academy. 
"With  the  voice  of  joy — with  a  mnlti- 
tude  that  kept  holiday,"  they  come  and 
go  at  both  places.  In  the  summer  the 
problem  is  what  to  do  during  enforced 
idleness;  in  the  winter  it  focuses  on 
where  to  go  for  relaxation.  The  beach- 
es are  summer  types  of  amusement.  The 
dancing  academy  of  the  winter  months 
is  at  one  end  of  a  slide,  with  stops  en 
route,  to  the  saloon  where  dancing  is 
allowed  as  a  thirst  accelerator — where 
girls  are  an  asset  only  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  liquid  refreshment  that 
they  can  induce  the  men  to  buy. 

The  amusement  resources  of  the 
working  girl  run  the  gamut  from  inno- 
cent and  innocuous  vacation  homes  and 
settlement  dancing  schools,  sparsely  fur- 
nished for  those  "well  recommended," 
to  the  plentiful  allurements  of  the  day 
boat,  with  its  easily  rented  rooms,  the 
beach,  the  picnic  ground,  with  its  ill- 
lighted  grove  and  "hotel,"  to  number- 
less places  where  one  may  dance  and  find 
partners,  with  none  too  scrupulous  a  su- 
pervision. 

Having  made  accusations,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  substantiate  them. 

It  is  an  industrial  fact  that  the  sum- 
mer months  find  thousands  of  working 
girls  either  in  the  position    of    compul- 
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sory  idleness  through  slack  season  in  the 
trades  with  which  they  are  familiar,  or 
attempting  "to  kill  time"  through  one  or 
two  weeks  of  a  vacation,  unwelcome  be- 
cause it  bears  no  definite  recreative  fruit. 
The  general  aspects  of  the  amusement 
problem  of  the  working  girl  bear  cer- 
tain undetermined  relation  to  the  under- 
currents besetting  society  in  a  large  city, 
in  proportion  as  opportunities  for  health- 
ful outlet  for  social  desire  are  adeqtiate 
or  inadequate.  Industrial  activity  de- 
mands diversion.  Industrial  idleness 
cries  out  for  rational  recreation.  As 
these  are  provided  wisely  and  freely,  the 
population  of  the  underworld  decreases. 
As  they  are  neglected,  the  tide  rises. 
Like  Janus,  the  problem  looks  two  ways 
— towards  an  escape  from  enforced  idle- 
ness and  relaxation  from  necessary  la- 
bor. Active  participation  in  athletics 
gives  a  natural  outlet  for  the  boy.  The 
recreative  desire  of  the  young  girl  leads 
not  to  Sunday  baseball — except  as  "he" 
may  be  playing — nor  is  it  able  to  content 
itself  with  a  comparatively  expensive 
and  therefore  infrequent  visit  to  Uie  the- 
ater. Her  aspirations  demand  attention 
from  the  other  sex.  No  amusement  is 
complete  in  which  "he"  is  not  a  factor. 
The  distinction  between  the  working 
woman  and  her  more  carefully  guarded 
sister  of  the  less  driven  class  is  one  of 
standards,  opportunities,  and  a  chaperon. 
Three  rooms  in  a  tenement,  overcrowded 
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■with  the  younger  children,  make  the 
street  a  private  apartment.  The  public 
resort  similarly  overcrowded,  but  with 
those  who  are  not  inquisitive,  answers  as 
her  reception  room. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  what 
have  come  to  be  almost  axiomatic  state- 
ments of  the  uncomfortable  home  sur- 
roundings of  the  average  working  girl 
in  a  large  city.  It  is  perhaps  equally  in- 
-elTectual  to  harp  on  her  natural  desire 
for  amusement.  These  things  taken  for 
granted,  we  must  survey  the  field  which 
spreads  itself  before  her,  first  for  the 
summer  months  and  then  for  the  indoor 

The  range  of  summer  amusements 
around  New  York  city  covers  first,  beach 
resorts ;  second,  amusement  parks ;  third, 
the  picnic  park  utilized  for  the  outing, 
the  chow'der  and  the  summemight's  fes- 
tival; fourth,  the  excursion  boat;  fifth, 
"the  vacation  home  or  camp  provided  by 
^settlements,  churches,  and  girls'  clubs. 

Of  the  beach  resorts.  Coney  Island 
.and  Rockaway  are  naturally  in  the  van 
■ol  public  thought.     Rockaway  is  expen- 


sive to  reach.  Its  clientele  is  of  the  up- 
per class  of  saleswomen  and  office  work- 
ers. They  enjoy  the  ocean  bath  and 
spend  a  comparatively  simple  day  at  the 
beach;  and,  being  better  provided  with 
the  world's  goods  than  the  average  girl 
whom  we  wish  to  consider,  are  not  seek- 
ing the  same  kinds  of  excitement. 

Coney  Island — the  people's  playground 
— where  each  year  "everything  is  new 
but  the  ocean"  is  the  most  gigantic  of  the 
efforts  to  amuse. 

A  dancing  master  said;  "If  you 
haven't  got  the  girls,  you  can't  do  busi- 
ness! Keep  attracting  'em.  The  fellows 
will  come  if  the  girls  are  there." 

Coney  Island  does  attract  them.  It 
only  costs  fare  down  and  back,  and  for 
the  rest  of  it  the  boys  you  "pick  up," 
"treat." 

When  the  girl  is  both  lucky  and  clever, 
she  frees  herself  from  her  self-selected 
escort  before  home-going  time,  and  finds 
a  feminine  companion  in  his  place  for  the 
midnight  ride  in  the  trolley.  When  she 
is  not  clever,  some  one  of  her  partners 
of  the  evening   may   exact    tribute    for 
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dise  Park,  at  Fort  George.  Fort  George 
is  the  end  of  the  Third  avenue  trolley 
car  line.  Its  situation  is  at  a  beautiful 
end  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  would 
offer  a  wonderful  chance  for  a  first-class 
enterprise  to  build  something  really  pic- 
turesque and  an  amusement  place  of  real 
value.  As  it  stands  now,  it  is  to  the 
amusement  park  what  North  and  South 
Beach  are  to  the  beach  resorts.  It  is 
filled  with  dancing  pavilions,  cheap  music 
hall  shows,  penny  arcades,  moving  pic- 
ture places,  with  the  usual  Ferris  wheel 
and  carrousel  accompaniments.  Drink- 
ing places  abound,  and  statements  are 
made  by  the  people  who  know  the  place 
best — ^including  the  waiters — that  no  de- 
cent girl  is  seen  at  Fort  George  after 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  unless  she  is 
unconscious  of  her  danger.  No  girl  or 
group  of  girls  can  walk  along  the  street 
ther^e  or  through  the  park  without  being 
repeatedly  accosted  by  men.  Tough 
dancing  is  the  rule.  All  the  dance  halls 
and^  many  of  the  moving  picture  shows 
which  also  have  dance  halls,  are  run  as 
adjuncts  to  the  saloons.  The  liquor 
problem  here  seems  to  be  responsible  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  evil.  Intoxicat- 
ed girls  abound,  and  the  place  boasts  no 
good  feature  beyond  its  naturally  fine 
situation. 

Up  on  the  Palisades  exists  the  other 
kind  of  park.  Palisade  has  been  start- 
ed with  the  same  belief  evidently  that 
Mr.  Thompson  expressed,  and  Albert 
Tusch,  the  president  and  manager  of 
the  enterprise,  who  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  has  been  re- 
paid for  his  faith.  This  is  the  second 
year  of  the  park's  existence.  It  has  had 
to  enlarge  its  facilities  for  dancing. 
Where  the  dance  platform  that  accom- 
modated five  hundred  couples  was  suffi- 
cient last  year,  this  year  a  new  platform 
is  being  constructed  that  will  accommo- 
date a  thousand  couples.  The  manage- 
ment is  investing  its  profits  in  many  new 
attractions  and  expending  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  situation  of  the  park  has 
many  natural  advantages.  These  have 
been  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
beautiful  walks  abound  among  trees  and 
shrubbery  such  as  are  not  usually  found 


in  other  places  of  this  character,  except 
in  the  small  country  resorts  far  away 
from  New  York.  Palisade  Park  stands 
really  as  a  model  for  the  people's  amuse- 
ment place.  Its  vaudeville  features 
have  been  almost  eliminated,  and,  even 
while  in  existence,  had  to  pass  censor- 
ship by  the  management  before  being 
presented  to  any  audiences  of  the  park. 
Musical  comedy  is  taking  the  place  of 
vaudeville.  The  frequenters  of  the  park 
are  young  people  from  the  factory  towns 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  many  visitors 
from  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Palisade  Park  has  had  another  inter- 
esting result.  A  number  of  cheap  dance 
halls,  attached  to  Raines  law  hotels  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  have  had  to 
close  up  during  the  months  that  Palisade 
is  open.  They  had  no  business.  Pali- 
sade offered  such  superior  attractions 
that  the  common  features  offered  by 
these  hotels  could  not  stand.  And  now 
comes  the  most  interesting  point  of  all 
about  Palisade  Park.  You  cannot  pur- 
chase any  intoxicant  in  any  part  of  the 
grounds.  Mr.  Tusch  is  a  Presb)rterian, 
and  his  people  were  aghast  at  the  idea 
of  an  amusement  park,  first,  with  a  danc- 
ing pavilion,  and,  worse,  with  a  dancing 
pavilion  that  was  open  on  Sundays.  But 
Mr.  Tusch  says  that  he  is  cheerfully 
lined  up  with  the  opposition.  He  is  in 
the  forefront  of  right  thinking  about 
amusements,  and  he  offers  an  ideal  play 
place,  with  the  kind  of  attractions  from 
every  point  of  view  that  young  men  and 
women  want.  If  they  prefer  dancing, 
they  have  the  platform.  If  they  want 
shows,  they  abound  in  the  park.  If  they 
simply  want  to  spend  a  pleasant  day  out- 
doors amid  charming  surroundings,  the 
park  gives  them  that  too.  Best  of  all, 
the  girl  is  safeguarded  from  her  chief 
enemy — the  drink  which  begins  so  inno- 
cently, and  which  might  end  so  disas- 
trously. I  am  not  writing  a  temperance 
argument,  but  experience  with  hundreds 
of  girls  who  have  learned  the  taste  of 
liquor  from  the  "treated"  class  of  the 
dance  hall  or  the  amusement  park,  brings 
a  realizing  sense  of  its  stupefying  effect 
on  the  moral  sensibilities  brought  about 
by  its  repeated  use. 

The  picnic  parks  offer  quite  another 
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phase  of  the  problem,  and  one  that  seems 
uncontrollable.  These  are  public  places 
built  around  a  hotel  and  its  bar.  Usu- 
ally they  are  situated  in  a  more  or  less 
outlying  district  of  Long  Island  or  the 
Bronx.  The  hotel  usually  has  a  sparse- 
ly grown  grove  around  it,  although,  in 
a  few  instances,  where  it  is  situated  fur- 
ther out,  it  is  very  apt  to  have  extensive 
grounds,  which  are  at  times  for  the 
main  part  unlighted.  These  places  are 
not  run  by  the  owner,  but  are  rented  out 
to  special  clubs,  private  parties,  and  all 
kinds  of  organizations  who  "run  off"  the 
popular  summernight  picnic,  where  the 
cost  of  admission  includes  refreshments 
of  "all  the  beer  you  want  to  drink,"  and 
the  privilege  of  dancing.  These  tickets 
are  sold  promiscuously,  and  the  price  of 
admission  varies  from  one  dollar  to  five 
dollars.  Many  families  go  to  these  pic- 
nics and,  during  the  day,  the  crowd  is 
quite  respectable.  In  the  evening,  the 
admission  is  reduced  to  twenty -five 
cents,  and  anybody  may  enter.  The 
free  beer  stops  at  eight  o'clock,  and  by 
that  time  the  people  who  have  been 
spending  the  day  at  the  resort  are  ready 
to  go  home.  I  quote  the  report  of  Miss 
Julia  Schoenfeld,  who  made  a  careful 
investigation  of  some  amusement  places 
ior  the  Committee  on  Amusements  and 
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\acation  Resources  of  Working  Girls, 
She  says :  "At  one  Long  Island  park 
different  men  told  me  that  decent  girls 
get  out  of  the  park  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
siirubbery,  trees,  and  poor  lighting,  and 
ilie  absence  of  sufficient  police  surveil- 
lance, are  conducive  to  immorality,  and 
many  a  virtuous  girl  has  left  this  park 
her  integrity  and  honor  ruined.  In 
this  same  park,  I  saw  many  girls  under 
sixteen,  boisterous,  'fresh',  and  some  al- 
ready showing  the  signs  of  dissipation. 
It  is  the  promiscuity  of  the  evening  that 
makes  these  places  dangerous,  as  well  as 
t;-eir  opportunities  for  carousing  and 
what  goes  after. 

The  excursion  boats  present  a  sur- 
prising state  of  affairs  to  those  who  have 
110  experience  with  their  attractions.  The 
behavior  of  the  crowd  on  a  Rockaway 
or  Coney  Island  boat,  even  on  the  late 
trips  home  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights,  is  more  excusable  than  what  has 
grown  up  on  the  "all  day  excursions." 
There  are  trips  to  New  Haven  on  Sun- 
('ays  by  the  steamer  Richard  Peck. 
There  are  also  trips  to  be  taken  on  the 
Albany  day  boats,  both  up  and  down  the 
Hudson  River,  and  the  Central  Hudson 
Navigation  Company  operates  the  steam- 
boat Homer  Ramsdell  between  New 
York  and  Newburgh.     Ail  these  steam- 
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boats  are  fully  equipped  with  state 
rooms,  and  it  is  here  that  the  mischief 
goes  on.  These  staterooms  can  be 
rented  by  the  day  by  anybody  who  has 
the  price — two  dollars,  sonietimes  thrre 
dollars.  On  the  Homer  Ramsdell,  some 
can  be  had  for  one  dollar,  "according  to 
location,"  As  a  rule,  especially  on  the 
Homer  Ramsdell,  "the  stock  is  oversub- 
scribed" before  the  boat  leaves  her  pier. 
Many  of  the  persons  who  hold  these 
staterooms  do  not  require  the  use  of. 
them  all  day — since  their  purpose  is  not 
one  of  rest  or  comfort— and  they  specu- 
late in  the  renting  of  them  for  short  pe- 
riods. Young  girls  who  go  on  these 
outings  are  tempted  by  their  escorts,  the 
opportunity  being  so  easily  at  hand. 
Miss  Schoenfeld,  in  investigating  this 
form  of  summer  amusement,  was  able 
to  rent  staterooms  for  short  periods 
on  August  29,  on  the  Hendrik  Hud- 
son of  the  Albany  Day  Line.  In 
each  instance,  her  escort  was  able  to 
rent  a  stateroom  for  a  short  period,  and 
had  to  adhere  to  the  time  limit.  On  the 
Hendrik  Hudson  the  renting  was  done 
from  the  stewardess  and  the  cabin  boy. 
On  die  Homer  Ramsdell,  on  August  30, 
inquiry  at  the  window  where  staterooms 
were  sold,  brought  out  the  information 
that  all  were  sold.  The  offer  was  made 
by  the  ticket  seller  to  give  the  use  of  a 
stateroom  from  the  landing  at  129th 
street  to  the  downtown  landing  of  the 
492 


boat  for  twenty-five  cents.  The  beha- 
vior on  the  decks  of  the  Homer  Rams- 
dell on  the  late  trip  down  the  river  is  ap- 
parently far  worse  than  that  on  any 
Coney  Island  boat.  There  are  matrons 
employed  on  board  these  boats.  They 
are  respectable  colored  women,  kind  and 
gentle,  but  they  have  neither  authority 
nor  moral  effect,  and  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  the  little  sitting  room  allotted  to 
them.  The  excursion  boat  offers  such 
a  vast  opportunity  for  recreation,  and  is 
utilized  so  largely  by  young  women  that 
it  demands  attention.  These  are  serious 
charges  to  have  made,  and  the  lines 
themselves  having  been  written  to,  plead 
ignorance,  but  are  ready  to  co-operate 
for  betterment.  In  one  instance,  at  least, 
suggestions  and  advice  have  been  asked; 
and  in  another,  great  indignation  ex- 
pressed. This  summer  should  demon- 
strate results  if  the  desire  for  elimina- 
tion of  a  vicious  system  is  genuine. 

Such  accommodations  as  are  offered 
by  settlements  and  other  organized  phil- 
anthropic efforts  are  discussed  fully  in 
Mrs.  Spingarn's  article  in  this  number. 
Her  investigation  and  tabulation  of  these 
resources  have  been  thorough.  While 
the  Committee  on  Amusements  and  Va- 
cation Resources  was  prepared  to  find 
these  outlets  for  idle  girls  meager,  it  has 
been  astounded  to  find  how  very  small 
and  insufficient  the  provision  is.  The 
most  important  feature  of  this  is  the  fact 
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that  girls  who  are  not  known  to  the  or- 
ganization-to  which  they  apply  by  their 
participation  in  regular  activities  of  the 
winter  season,  cannot  be  accommodated. 
It  is  true,  these  places  are  all  practically 
crowded  to  their  limit.  But  just  the  or- 
dinary average  working  girl,  earning  five 
or  six  dollars  a  week,  cannot  possibly 
get  away  from  her  greatest  enemy, — 
the  summer  period  of  nothing  to  do. 
Girls  are  so  eager  to  find  occupation  for 
these  idle  days  that  they  will  offer  to  do 
almost  anything.  Not  all  of  them  have 
the  ability  to  become  waitresses,  or  the 
qualifications  to  act  as  nurse  girls  during 
the  summer,  even  were  opportunities  nu- 
merous. The  girls  with  days  and  weeks 
to  pass,  haunt  the  public  roof  gardens, 
recreation  piers,  and  other  outdoor 
places;  many  offer  to  accompany  little 
children  for  day's  outings  if  only  their 
carfare  is  provided,  and  some  are  even 
willing  to  pay  that  for  the  chance  of  a 
day  filled  with  occupation  and  with  some 
recreative  gain.  Cannot  the  settlement 
utilize  such  girls  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  eighteen  as  caretakers  for 
such  trips?  Some  years  ago  the  Educa- 
tional Alliance,  New  York,  used  to  make 
a  feature  of  its  caretakers  quite  as  much 
as  of  the  children  who  went  on  these 


trips  to  the  various  public  parks.  The 
money  earned  by  the  average  girl  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  her  home. .  Such 
part  of  it  as  is  given  to  her  for  her  week- 
ly expenses  is  all  expended,  and  when 
the  summer  months  come,  there  is  noth- 
ing put  away.  How  could  there  be  on 
six  dollars  a  week  most  of  which  has  to 
go  toward  the  family  at  home?  If  the 
girl  be  living  by  herself,  she  has  an 
even  harder  struggle,  and  a  working  girl 
with  a  bank  account  is  a  rare  creature. 
Going  about  these  summer  amusement 
places,  one  is  struck  by  the  absence  of 
the  settlement  girl.  Of  many  hun- 
dreds of  girls  spoken  to  only  nine 
had  ever  heard  of  a  settlement  or  a 
church  society.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
settlement  girls  are  too  good  to  go  to 
such  places,  or  is  it  rather  an  indictment 
of  the  settlement  in~  that  it  does  iiot 
reach  the  great  army  which  is  not  seek- 
ing, but  which  would  be  glad  to  fin(^  its 
advantages?  Perhaps  the  vacation  home 
is  "dull'  in  companson  with  the  fascin- 
ations of  the  outdoor  resorts.  Would  it 
be  possible  to  effect  some  sort  of  com- 
bination? Future  summer  homes  to  be 
established  would  find  shore  locations 
give  the  most  satisfaction  to  a  clientdle 
of  working  girls.     The  water  offers  so 
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many  things  that  are  altogether  difiFerent 
from  the  girl's  daily  run  of  life  that  she 
would  not  miss  the  society  of  men  quite 
so  much  as  in  a  quiet  country  spot  -vhere 
her  only  diversions  are  walks  and  the 
usual  one  drive  which  falls  to  her  bt 
during  her  short  stay.  The  beach  offers 
so  much  that  makes  for  healthy  tiredness 
at  night.  Dancing  among  themselves  or 
a  few  simple  games  would  pass  away  the 
very  short  evening  hours,  before  the  girl 
felt  that  her  bed  was  the  most  inviting 
place  to  go  to.  Cannot  the  existing 
homes  also  offer  some  opportunities  for 
the  week  ends?  The  simplest  kind  of 
shacks  or  tents  would  give  all  the  shelter 
necessary,  and  where  provision  has  to 
be  made  for  forty  or  fifty  girls,  ten  or 
fifteen  more  over  Sunday  hardly  means 


ness  street.  Columbia  street,  pelancey 
street,  Stanton  street,  Allen  street,  Hous- 
ton street,  all  have  their  quota  of  places, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Further  up- 
town, the  dance  places  hold  sway  in  in- 
most every  locality,  and  the  problems 
which  this  dancing  mania  presents  vary 
from  the  moral  issues  of  the  lower  East 
Side  to  the  drink  temptations  that  beset 
the  girl  further  uptown.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  winter  problem.  Down  on  the 
East  Side,  dancing  is  cheap.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a  couple  is  all  it  costs, — ten 
cents  for  girls,  because,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  girls  are  the  desirable  quan- 
tity. Throughout  the  city  the  rule  ol>- 
tams  that  it  shall  cost  the  girl  less  to 
enter  the  hall  than  the  man.  Down- 
town, the  dancing  academy  presents  its 
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very  much  additional  expense  or  labor. 
The  week  end  from  Saturday  noon  to 
Sunday  night  shows  a  great  gap  in  the 
life  of  the  girl.  She  is  driven  to  the 
beaches  and  the  amusement  parks  and 
the, picnic  places,  and  driven  to  the  worst 
of  them,  because  she  has  choice  or 
knowledge  of  all  too  few  good  ones. 
Some  amusement  parks  of  the  right  sort 
and  a  real  "people's  playground"  at  the 
seashore  would  help  the  situation  im- 
mensely. 

The  town  is  dance  mad.  If  you  walk 
along  Grand  street  on  any  night  in  the 
week  during  the  winter  months,  the  glare 
of  lights  and  the  blare  of  music  strike 
you  on  every  side.  It  might  be  an  es- 
planade at  Dreamland  instead  of  a  busi- 


worst  features.  It  is  frequently  located 
in  rooms  not  adapted  for  such- purposes, 
and  very  often  unsafe  and  unsanitary. 
It  is  called  a  dancing  academy,  because 
on  at  least  four  nights  a  week,-  instruc- 
tion in  dancing  is  actually  given.  It 
pays  to  have  the  classes  as  a  basis 
for  the  crowds  which  it  is  hoped 
to  attract  on  "reception  nights." 
Usually  Wednesday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  nights  are  set  aside  for 
receptions,  and  Sunday  afternoon  for 
matinee  dances.  This  is  the  rul6  every- 
where in  the  dancing  academies,  not  only 
on  the  East  Side.  These  receptions  are 
really  public  dances,  which  anybody  with 
the  price  of  admission  may  attend.  In  a 
few  places,  on  the  payment  of  admission. 
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one  may  enter  any  night,  and  provision 
is  made  for  these  transients,  by  having 
every  other  dance  a  general  dance,  the 
one  in  between  being  given  up  to  the 
pupils  and  their  instruction.  The  down- 
town hall  is  infested  with  the  "spieler." 
This  refers  not  to  his  style  of  dancing, 
but  it  is  a  generic  term  covering  many 
youths  who  have  no  other  apparent 
means  of  livelihood  than  assisting  the 
dancing  master  with  his  pupils.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  spieler  to  attract  and 
interest  young  girls.  He  dances  with 
the  wall  flowers,  and  he  is  expected  to 
keep  everybody  happy  and  everybody 
busy.  He  makes  it  his  duty  also  to  point 
out  to  those  seeking  them,  the  girls 
whose  "good  time"  can  be  prolonged  be- 
yond the  dancing  floor.  He  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  moral  character  of  every  girl 
who  enters  the  place,  and  in  all  too  many 
instances,  he  is  probably  responsible  for 
it.  Whether  the  spieler  is  part  of  an- 
organized  system  for  supplying  girls  to 
houses  of  prostitution  is  questionable, 
but  he  is  a  part  of  that  underworld  which 
spreads  its  network  for  that  most  attrac- 
tive of  captures — the  young  and  inno- 
cent girl.  Spielers  will  tell  you  in  mo- 
ments of  confidence  that  no  girl  comes 
to  the  dance  hall  night  after  night  and 
remains  what  she  was  when  she  began 
coming  there.  You  cannot  dance  night 
after  night,  held  in  the  closest  of  sensu- 
al embraces,  with  every  effort  made  in 
the  style  of  dancing  to  appeal  to  the 
worst  that  is  in  you,  and  remain  unshak- 
en by  it.  No  matter  how  wary  or  how 
wise  a  girl  may  be — and  she  has  enough 
things  in  her  daily  life  in  factory  and 
store   to   teach   her — she   is   not  always 


able  to  keep  up  the  good  fight.  It  is  al- 
ways a  matter  of  pursuit  and  capture. 
The  man  is  ever  on  the  hunt,  and  the  girl 
is  ever  needing  to  flee.  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  these  girls  become 
prostitutes,  but  they  belong  in  one  of  the 
many  hundred  classes  into  which  the 
social  evil  divides  itself.  In  the  uptown 
dancing  academies,  the  liquor  selling  that 
goes  on  assists  in  the  weakening  process. 
It  helps  to  becloud  the  vision  and  to 
make  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong  a  little  more  puzzling.  In  many 
instances,  especially  in  the  light-hearted 
Irish  boys  and  girls,  there  is  no  delib- 
erate intention  to  seek  out  the  ^rl  for 
wrongful  purposes,  but  the  girl  is  pret- 
ty and  happy,  and  she  wants  a  good  time, 
and  she  does  as  the  other  girls  do.  She 
takes  soft  drinks  at  first,  but  later  she 
begins  to  like  being  just  a  little  bit  sporty. 
At  this  stage  of  the  game,  the  cocktail  is 
introduced,  and  both  boy  and  girl  fre- 
quently leave  the  warm  hall  where  they 
have  been  dancing  together  and  drinking, 
none  too  clear  in  their  minds  as  to  their 
relations  towards  each  other.  The  girls 
of  this  type  rarely  go  very  far  on  the 
downward  path,  but  they  are  only  too 
apt  to  lose  the  bloom  of  their  youth  in 
the  course  of  these  promiscuous  amuse- 
ments. 

Dancing  is  offered  in  another  class  of 
place.  Many  saloons  have  as  adjuncts  a 
dance  floor  in  a  room  set  aside  for  that 
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purpose.     Here,  without  any  attempt  at 
concealment,  the  drink  is  the  thing,  and 
it  can  truly  be  said,  "They  have  cast  lots 
for  my  people  and  have  sold  a  girl  for 
wine."     Dancing  is  carried  on  for  three 
minutes,  and  then  there  is  an  intermis- 
sion of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  when 
the  waiter  urges  you  to  drink.     If  you 
don't  drink,  and  if  you  don't  get  other 
people  to  drink,  you  are  not  welcome, 
and  the  waiter  very  frankly  tells  you  so. 
'j  he  saloon  dance  hall  has  no  good  fea- 
tures. A  method  must  be  found  to  stamp 
it  out  altogether.      No  effectual  means 
has  as  yet  been  found.      The  evils  are 
masked   under  a  semblance   of   giving 
pleasure.     It  is  the  most  insidious  form 
of  enticement.     It  must  be  said  for  these 
places     that    good 
^rls   go   there    by  . 
accident  more  than 
design.     The  good 
girl  is  more  apt  to 
go  to  the  dancing 
academy,  but  even 
the'  percentage  that  - 
does    go    to    these, 
places    ^ould    be 
kept  away. 
'    Girls  do  not  of 
itttetition  select  bad 
places     to    go    to. 
The     girl      whose 
temperament   and 
disposition  crave 
unnatural  forms  of 
>«xcitement  is  near- 
jly    beyond    the 
jbounds    of    salva- 

ition;  but  ninety  out  of  one  hundred  girls 
want  only  what  they  are  entitled  to — 
innncent  relaxation.  The  moving  pic- 
ture show  is  on  the  wane.  The  skating 
.rink  had  its  day  long  ago.  The  dance 
is  destined  to  be  the  next  feature  in  pop- 
ular amusement. 

Let  us  provide  it  plentifully,  safely, 
and  inexpensively.  Then  the  winter 
problem  will  be  taken  in  hand.  The  bill 
to  regulate  and  license  academies  meets 
only  a  few  of  the  most  apparent  evils. 
How  to  legislate  out  of  existence  the  bad 
features  of  the  summer  amusement  places 
3eems  almost  unanswerable,  since  there 
are  so  many  political  and  other  interests 
that    work    underneath    in   these    enter- 


prises.   An  ex-governor  of  the  state  con- 
trols one  of  the  excursion  boats  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  a  state  senator  is 
most  deeply  interested  in  Coney  Island. 
It  is  a  fetching  argument  against  any  at- 
tempted betterment  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple's  amusements   are   being   interfered 
with.     It  is  hard  to  realize  that  interfer- 
ence is  necessary  for  social  betterment. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibil- 
ity that  a  municipal  scheme  of  amuse- 
ment   could    be    evolved.      The  public 
parks  have  their  bad  features,  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  lighted,  and 
a     thorough     socialization     and     stand- 
ardizing of  their  facilities  would  mean 
much  for  their  eventual  use  as  real  places 
of  recreation.    The  recreation  piers  need 
the     same     things. 
It    is    pathetic    to 
see  how  every  lit- 
tle  patch   of   trees 
a  1 1    aroiind   this 
great   city   has    its 
group    of    seekers 
aiter  sylvan  plcas- 
ui^es  oii   Saturdays 
and  Sundays.   Van 
Cortlandt     Park, 
now   made   so   ac- 
c  c  s  s  i  b  1  e  by  the 
subway,     is     filled 
on    Sundays    with 
young     men     and 
women,    who    ap- 
parently ask  noth- 
ing more  than  the 
doubtful     pleasure 
of    sitting    quietly 
on  the  benches  or  the  grass  eating  pea- 
nuts.    Why  not  a  public  dance  platform, 
to  which  admission  is  charged,  and  which 
is  properly  conducted  ?    They  have  them 
in   France   and   in   Germany — and   they 
work  and  they  pay.     Why  not  a  public 
carrousel?     Why   not  other  amusement 
features  in  some   corners  of  the  great 
new    parks    which    we    are    acquiring? 
These  things  do  no  harm,  and  they  offer 
innocent  diversion  of  the  kind  which  the 
muJtituae  seeks. 

We  must  recover  from  the  idea  that 
the  public  is  intrinsically  bad.  It  needs 
instruction  in  the  fine  art  of  using,  not 
abusing  its  privileges,  and  a  little  faith 
in  ih;  great  American  proletariat    will 
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develop  a  marvelous  return.  cializing  force  of  contact  with  good  su- 

Let  us   frankly  recognize  that  youth  pervising  men  and  women.     Replace  the 

demands  amusement.      When  the  cities  playground,  or  more  properly,  progress 

begin  to  see  their  duties  to  the  little  ones,  from     the     playground   to   the   rational 

flaygrounds    come.       Youth   plays   too.  amusement  park. 

nstead  of  sand-piles   give   them   dance  Denial  of  these  privileges  peoples  the 

platforms;    instead   of    slides   and    see-  underworld;  furnishing  them  is  modem 

saws,   theaters;  instead  of  teachers    of  preventive  work  and  should  be  an  inte- 

manual  occupations,  give  them  the  so-  gral  part  of  any  social  prc^am. 


THE  SCOPE  AND  RESULTS  OF  CITY 
PLANNING  IN  EUROPE 

;  ;frei>erick  law  olmsted 


Three  months  of  hurried  travel  in 
Europe  last  winter,  devoted  almost  whol- 
ly to  the  study  of  city  planning,  sufficed 
to  make  me  realize  on  the  one  hand  what 
a  deal  of  light  can  be  thrown  upon  Amer- 
ican city  problems  by  a  study  of  Euro- 
pean work,  how  much  we  can  leam  from 
their  mistakes  as  well  as  from  their 
many  successes,  and  on  the  other  hand 
how  superficial  and  limited  is  my  own 
acquaintance  with  the  field.  In  the 
humble  spirit  of  a  student,  then,  I  offer 
my  observations  for  what  they  may  be 
worth. 


FUnolng  Id  Wasbloetoii.  D.  C 


The  most  elementary  kind  of  ci^ 
planning,  of  which  evidences  are  to  be 
seen  in  almost  every  western  city,  while 
strikingly  absent  from  the  street  plan  of 
Constantinople — is  the  effort  by  some 
kind  of  municipal  action  so  to  control  the 
layout  of  new  streets  opened  up  by  land- 
owners for  the  development  of  building 
lots  that  they  shall  serve  more  than 
strictly  local  purposes.  The  immediate, 
local,  selfish  purposes  of  landowners 
would  often  best  be  served  by  little  al- 
leys, courts  and  lanes  coming  to  dead 
ends  or  returning  upon  themselves  by 
bends  and  elbows  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  exclude  through  traffic,  but  fitting  the 
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shape  of  the'  land  holdings  and  the  con- 
tour of  the  ground  in  the  most  economi- 
cal and  cheeseparing  way.  Indications  of 
this  primitive  kind  of  individualistic  de- 
velopment are  to  he  seen  in  the  medie- 
val portions  of  most  European  cities, 
modified,  however,  by  many  evidences  of 
their  strong  and  healthy  communal  spir- 
it, such  as  broad  haymarkets  and  other 
market  places  and  squares,  churchyards, 
common  landing-places  or  strands  on  the 
shores  of  navigable  waters,  and  almost 
always  by  a  few  tolerably  continuous  and 
direct  but  often  narrow  thoroughfares 
connecting  the  market  places  and  other 
centers  of  traffic  with  the  outlying  coun- 
try. In  the  map  of  Constantinople  these 
evidences  of  higher  organization  are  gen- 
erally lacking,  wide  areas  being  covered 
with  a  chaotic  complex  of  undifferentiat- 
ed wriggling  alleys  leading  nowhere. 

Conscious  and  organized  public  effort 
at  city  planning  seems  ordinarily  to  be- 
gin by  the  effort  so  to  control  the  lay- 
out of  new  streets  created  by  private  in- 
itiative as  to  accomplish  two  simple  and 
easily  understood  purposes. 

First,  to  make  new  streets  connect 
with  older  streets  so  as  to  afford  more  or 
less  continuous  lines  of  travel. 

Second,    to    make    the    streets    wide 
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enough  to  avoid  probability  of  traffic 
congestiotL 

When  city  planning  is  taken  up  ia 
detail  with  merely  these  two  objects  in 
view,  and  especiaJly  when  it  is  done  in 
a  routine  way,  with  the  minimum  of  ex- 
pense for  surveying  and  the  minimum 
of  thinking  and  trouble  devoted  to 
special  planning  for  special  cases,  the 
result  is  apt  to  be  a  mechani- 
cally standardized  arrangement  of 
streets  and  blocks,  in  which  nearly 
all  the  streets  approximate  the  same 
standard  width,  and  nearly  all  the  lots 
the  same  standard  depth,  with  little  re- 
gard to  the  probable  uses  of  the  land ;  or 
to  the  volume  and  character  of  traffic 
on  the  streets  as  determined  by  the 
grades,  by  natural  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, and  by  adjacent  developments. 

This  mechanically  standardized  plan- 
ning in  its  extreme  case  of  a  single  sys- 
tem of  uniform  rectangular  blocks,  with 
uniform  straight  streets  covering  the 
whole  town  or  very  large  quarters  there- 
of, is  of  course  more  characteristic  of 
American  cities  than  of  any  others  in  the 
world.  But  even  where  little  rectangu- 
larity  can  be  found  in  the  plan  and  where 
there  are  few  streets  that  run  perfectly 
straight  for  more  than  a  short  distance 
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at  a  time,  this  mechanical  standardizing 
of  the  street  plan  can  often  be  recog- 
nized in  the  comparative  uniformity  of 
street  widths,  standardized  at  a  breadth 
considerably  greater  than  is  required  for 
strictly  local  purposes,  and  in  the  com- 
parative uniformity  of  lot  depths. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  although 
rigid  municipal  legislation  and  official 
routine  and  local  habit  tend  to  bring 
about  such  a  standardizing  in  any  given 
locality,  much  variation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  standards  adopted  in  different  lo- 
calities, even  under  similar  economic,  so- 
cial and  topc^aphical  conditions.  In 
other  words,  the  standards  appear  to 
have  been  determined  more  or  less  by 
accident  and  to  persist  through  inertia, 
rather  than  to  be  the  result  of  a  success- 
ful adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  An- 
other interesting  fact  about  these  locally 
standardized  street  plans  is  that  they  have 
a  distinct  influence  on  the  type  of  build- 
ings that  can  be  economically  erected  in 
each  locality  at  various  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment; for  example,  they  often  in- 
crease or  decrease,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  economic  inducement  to  erect  rear 
tenements  and  deep,  dark,  ill-ventilated 
buildings. 

Qty  planning,  carried  to  this  point, 
accomplishes  two  things.  It  gives 
throt^h  connections  of  some  sort  at  both 


ends  of  practically  every  new  street  that 
is  constructed  for  local  purposes  in  open- 
ing up  new  building  land,  and  it  insists 
on  a  standard  minimum  width  for  every 
street  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  carry  some 
through  traffic  in  addition  to  serving  the 
purely  local  needs  of  the  abutters.  The 
chief  defect  of  the  standardizing  process 
everywhere,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  street  traffic  inevitably 
tends  to  concentrate  itself  upon  a  certain 
limited  number  of  thoroughfares,  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  and  unless  this 
tendency  is  foreseen  and  adequately  pro- 
vided for  by  giving  very  much  more  than 
the  average  capacity  to  those  streets 
which  will  form  the  main  thoroughfares, 
there  is  danger  of  serious  congestion  and 
inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand  the 
uniform  insistence  upon  a  minimum 
street  width  that  is  but  little  below  the 
average  for  all  streets  in  the  city  results, 
in  the  case  of  purely  local  streets,  in  a 
needless  extravagance  in  respect  to  the 
land  thus  withdrawn  from  productive 
use,  and  in  respect  to  actual  outlay  for 
street  construction  and  maintenance;  an 
extravagance  the  burden  of  which  must 
be  borne  by  the  occupants  of  the  district, 
whether  they  be  tenants  or  owners.  Also 
the  tendency  of  the  standardizing  plan  to 
encourage  the  distribution  of  a  certain 
amount  of  through  traffic  upon  nearly 
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every  street  in  each  district  is  a  distinct 
injury  both  to  the  residential  streets, 
where  the  abutters  wish  to  escape  from 
the  disturbance  of  traffic,  and  to  the  re- 
tail commercial  streets  where  the  abut- 
ters wish  to  have  the  maximum  amount 
of  traffic  pass  their  places  of  business. 

There  has  long  been  a  recognition  of 
the  n^ore  obvious  trouble  of  deficiency  in 
the  main  thoroughfares,  whether  result- 
ing from  a  wholly  unregulated  natural 
growth  of  local  streets,  or  from  a  per- 
functory and  mechanical  standardizing 
plan  such  as  has  so  often  prevailed  both 
in  English  and  American  towns,  whole- 
sale rectangular  and  monotonous  with 
us,  and  piecemeal  with  them,  but  similar 
in  practical  results.  For  more  than  half 
a  century,  particularly  in  France  and  in 
Germany  and.  in  the  countries  that  have 
most  strongly  felt  their  influence,  the 
provision  of  a- liberal  number  of  excep- 
tionally wide  thoroughfares,  from  a  hun- 
dred feet,  to  a  hundred  yards  or  so  in 
width,  has  been  a  systematic  feature  of 
city  extension  plansr  The  type  was 
fixed  mainly  perhaps  by  the  sintcing  ex- 
amples set  in  Paris  under  the  Second 
Empire,  ..which  were  themselves  base(l> 
Artistically,  upon  the  avenues  of  the  f or^ 
piai  parks  of  Le  Notre,  made  known  to 
all  of  Europe  two  centudes  before  by 
the  great  prestige  of  France.  The  type 
is  a  familiar  one  to  travelers  in  almost 
any:  part  of  continental  Europe  where  ac- 
tive city  development  has  been  in  prog- 
ress :  a  broad  straight  avenue,  usually  of 
a  moderate  length,  often  provided  with 
an  eflFective  vista  point  such  as  a  public 
building  or  monument  or  fountain,  gen- 
erally lined  with  symmetrical  rows  of 
trees,  and  flanked  or  intended  to  be 
flanked  by  buildings  approximately  uni- 
form in  height  and  architectural  charac- 
ter. 

As  the  common  name  of  "boulevard" 
implies,  these  broad  thoroughfares  orig- 
inated in  the  opportunities  which  are  re- 
peatedly presented  during  the  expansion 
of  fortified  cities  for  so  utilizing  the 
the  sites  of  the  older  and  outgrown  mili- 
tary defences,  technically  known  as 
"boulevards"  or  bulwarks.  But  the  util- 
ity and  popularity  of  these  circumferen- 
tial boulevards  early  led  to  a  public  de- 
mand for  similar  thoroughfares  running 


in  and  out  of  town  on  radial  lines  where 
danger  of  traffic  congestion  is  obviously 
much  greater  than  on  circumferential 
lines;  and  as  I  have  said  they  came  to 
be  a  regular  feature  of  progressive  city 
planning  on  the  continent  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. These  boulevards  are  not  in  most 
cases  primarily  pleasure  drives,  as  is 
usually  implied  of  a  so-called  boulevard 
in  this  country,  but  are  main  thorough- 
fares used  by  street  railways  and  all 
kinds  of  street  traffic,  heavy  and  light, 
the  trees  and  decorative  features  being 
a  mere  incident  though  an  important  and 
highly  appreciated  incident  of  this  gen- 
eral utility.  The  absence  of  fortified 
cities  in  England  and  America  during 
the  period  of  most  active  city  growth  and 
the  consequent  absence  of  the  peculiar 
opportimities  for  forming  successive 
ring-boulevards  as  popular  object  lessons 
in  ^yhat  a  really  liberal  thoroughfare  can 
be,  have  probably  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  deficiency  of  such  thoroughfares  in 
our  street  extension  plans  as  the  indi- 
viduaiisticand  decentralized  character  of 
Anglq-Saxoiif  democf^acy. 

Altbot^h  the  provision  of  a  certain 
number  of  exceptionally  wide  tb(M*ough« 
fares,  adapted  to  carry  without  possibil- 
ity of  congestion  the  main .  streams  of 
travel,  has  thus  for  a  long  time  been  an 
accepted  feature  of  extension  plans  of 
continental  cities,  and  although  great 
numbers  of -such  boulevards  have  come 
into  being,  it  is  only  within  the  last  two 
decades  that  the  other  objections  to  me- 
chanically standardized  street  planning 
have  begun  to  be  fully  realized.  In  1892 
in  the  Prussian  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  minister  of  finance,  in  present- 
ing a  bill  relative  to  town  planning,  said : 

Everywhere  equally  wide  streets  have 
been  made,  whether  they  were  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  welKo-do  classes,  whether 
they  are  in  a  district  of  heavy  traffic,  or 
whether  they  are  in  the  less  busy  parts 
of  the  town  in  which,  naturally,  workmen 
seek  a  home.  .  .  .  And  the  spaces  be- 
tween streets  have  been  made  far  too  great 
and  thus  back-buildings  have  been  artifi- 
cially called  into  existence.  In  preparing  a 
rational  town  building  plan  our  task  will 
be  to  avoid  these  faults,  and  to  take  as  our 
aim  that  narrow  as  well  as  wide  streets 
shall  be  laid  out,  which  will  cost  less  to 
make,  and   especially  that  plots  for  build- 
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IngB  shall  be  less  deep,  so  that  huge  tene- 
ment houses  may  bo  ayoided. 

This  speech  suggests  the  coming  of  a 
far  broader  and  wiser  attitude  than  that 
which  merely  sets  an  arbitrary  minimum 
of  street  width  and  establishes  a  mechan- 
ical method  of  agglomerating  block  af- 
ter block  and  street  after  street  of  a 
standardized  type,  or  even  that/  which 
adds  with  liberality  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  extra  width  and  gives  them  a 
grandiose  architectural  character.  It 
marks  a  recognition  of  the  idea  that  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  city  planning  is  not 
to  provide  facilities  for  certain  kinds  of 
transportation  or  to  obtain  certain  archi- 
tectural effects,  but  is  to  direct  the  physi- 
cal I  development  of  the  city,  by  every 
means  of  control  within  the  power  of  the 
municipality,  in  such  a.  manner  that  the 
Of dinaxy  citizen  will  be  able  to  live  and 
labor  under  conditions  as  favorable  to 
health,  l^ppiness  and  productive  efficien- 
cy as ;hl^,lneans  will  pe?fhit.  .^  Intelligent 
economy  in  the  use  of  land  and.  in  con- 
structfoh  and  in  maintenance  isf.of  the  es- 
sence of  the  problem.  It  involves  large 
questions  of  economics  and  social  devel- 
Dpment  and  not  merely  those  of  engia- 
eering  in  the  narrow  sense,  or  of  .archi- 
tecture in  the  narrow  sense.  ■ 
"  This  broad  Meal  of  city  planning  has 
been  worked  upon  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  with  the  diligent  patience  and  tecli- 
nical  erudition  with  which  the  German 
is  apt  to  pursue  his  ideals,  and  has  been 
of  influence  not  alone  in  Germany  but  in 
many  other  countries,  particularly  among 
the  keen  and  progressive  democracies  of 
Switzerland. 

Just  as  in  America,  cities  in  Germany 
deal  with  problems  of  street  layout  and 
other  items  of  city  planning  under  gen- 
eral state  laws  supplemented  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  special  enabling  legisla- 
tion passed  at  the  instance  of  particular 
cities.  The  laws  differ  widely  in  differ- 
ent states  of  the  empire,  and  the  action 
taken  under  them  by  different  cities  is 
still  more  various.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  different  cantons  and  cities  of  the 
Swiss  Federation,  and  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  condense  into  this  paper  any 
proper  summary  of  the  scope  and  results 
of  the  multitudinous  experiments  in 
European  city  planning,  even  though  I 


confine  myself  to  the  fractional  minor- 
ity with  which  I  have  some  slight  per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

Merely  by  way  of  example,  as  show- 
ing the  scope  of  city  planning  in  a  pro- 
gressive European  community,  I  will  of- 
fer some  citations  from  the  state  law  of 
Saxony  on  this  subject,  and  supplement 
it  by  references  to  a  few  different  pro- 
visions elsewhere.  In  most  cases  my 
citations  are  at  second  hand,  mainly 
from  Mr.  Horsfall's  excellent  compila- 
tion, The  Example  of  Germany. 

As  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  a  city 
plan  in  Germany  includes  in  one  unified 
project  not  only  a  surveyor's  plat  for  the 
layout  of  streets  and  so  forth,  but  the 
whole  code  of  building  regulations, 
health  ordinances,  police  rules  and  sys- 
tem of  taxation  in  so  far  as  the;  have 
a  direct  influence  upon  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  city! 

Perhaps  nothing  will  give  a  more  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  scope,  of  German  city 
plans  than  ,.  to -enumerate  the  pro- 
vish]n»  of  Section  i8  of  the  Saxon 
lawr  which  directs  that  in. the  prep- 
aration  of  building  •  plans,  as  they 
are*  called^  :attention  must  be  paid  "to 
the  claims  of  security:  f tbm  fire,  of  the 
puMic  traffic  which  is  to  be  expected, 
and  of  health;  to  a  suitable  supply  of 
water  and  to  drainage;  to.  the  position 
and  development. of  the  place,  and  to  the 
heed  for  dwellings  corresponding  to  the 
local  conditions;  and  also  to  ensuring 
that  streets  and  squares  shall  not  be  dis- 
figured. In  this  relation  special  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  following  points  t 

(a)  The  position  of  the  blocks  of  build- 
ing, as  well  as  of  the  lines  of  streets  and 
the  building-lines,  must  be  adapted  to 
the  configuration  of  the  land,  and  must 
be  such  that  an  adequate  supply  of  sun- 
shine will  be  secured  in  occupied  rooms ; 

(b)  the  dimensions  of  the  various  blocks 
of  building  must  be  such  as  to  allow  of 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  ground  for 
building;  (c)  the  width  of  streets  and 
footpaths  is  to  be  decided  by  the  re- 
quirements of  local  traffic,  and  must  be 
suitably  graduated  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  streets  as  main  streets, 
secondary  streets,  or  streets  only  used 
for  dwellings.  In  the  case  of  streets  for 
which  through  traffic  may  be  expected 


eventually,  especially  street  railroad 
lines,  and  where  a  widening  of  the  street 
must  be  anticipated,  there  must  be  front 
gardens  of  suitable  depth  on  both  sides 
restricted  against  building;  (d)  gradi- 
ents in  the  streets  must  be  distributed  as 
evenly  as  possible ;  heavy  gradients,  deep 
cuttings  and  embankments,  as  well  as  in- 
ordinately long  straight  lines  of  streets, 
must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible;  (e) 
in  determining  the  directions  of  streets 
care  must  be  taken  to  provide  short  and 
convenient  connections  between  streets 
and  with  the  chief  centers  of  traffic;  (f) 
open  spaces  and  public  shrubberies  must 
be  so  arranged  in  respect  of  size,  posi- 
tion and  number,  as  to  be  useful  in  re- 
lation both  to  convenience  of  traffic  and 
to  general  welfare.  Sites  for  churches 
and  school  buildings,  as  well  as  public 
playgrounds  and  recreation  grounds, 
must  be  provided  in  sufficient  number; 
(g)  in  deciding  what  shall  be  the  kind 
of  building  allowed,  and  as  to  whether 
factories  and  workshops  shall  be  al- 
lowed, the  existing  character  of  the  dis- 
trict, or  part  of  a  district,  and  its  needs 
must  be  taken  into  account.  In  any 
case,  care  must  be  taken  that  continuous 
lines  of  building,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
excluded  by  the  local  building  regula- 
tions, shall  be  interrupted  in  sufficient 
measure  by  streets  of  open  building,  and 
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that  in  the  outer  districts  a  suitable  re* 
striction  of  the  density  of  building  and 
population  occurs;  (h)  front  gardens, 
except  when  they  are  provided  only  in 
view  of  a  future  widening  of  the  street, 
must  have  a  depth  of  at  least  fifteen  feet; 
(i)  the  number  of  stories  to  be  allowed 
must  be  decided  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  place  and  the  width  of  the 
street ;  (k)  the  necessary  courts  and  gar- 
dens in  the  interior  of  a  block  of  build- 
ings must  be  secured  by  regulations  re- 
specting their  area  and  position,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  fixing  back-building  lines; 
(1)  so  far  as  any  building  at  all  is  per- 
missible on  land  behind  buildings  it  must 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
court  or  garden,  and,  as  a  rule,  be  al- 
lowed for  dwelling  purposes  only  if  a 
supply  of  light  at  an  angle  of  at  least 
forty-five  degrees  is  secured  for  all  the 
windows  of  the  back-building,  and  the 
space  between  the  front  and  back-build- 
ing is,  in  suitable  cases,  planted  as  a  gar- 
den. Exceptions  are  to  be  allowed  un- 
der special  conditions  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  large  towns.  In  no  case  may 
the  back-buildings  of  a  street  form  a 
continuous  row;  (m)  in  the  case  of 
blocks  of  building  land  which  are  suit- 
able for  the  purpose,  power  can  be  re- 
served for  the  building  police  authority, 
on  the  application  of  the  parties  inter- 


ested,  to  allow  supplementary  streets  or 
dwellings  to  be  formed,  but  in  such  cases 
only  detached  or  semi-detached  houses, 
of  not  more  than  three  stories  can  be 
built. 

"The  Building  Plan  .  .  .  when  it 
has  been  once  decided  on,  is  authorita- 
tive in  relation  to  all  buildings  in  the 
district  to  which  it  applies.  But  the 
owner  of  land  which  the  plan  shows  to 
be  intended  for  use  for  public  traffic  may 
use  it,  till  he  has  to  surrender  it  to  the 
community,  for  purposes  other  than 
building,  and  .  .  .  make  changes  in 
the  mc^e  6l  cultivating  the  land  which 
increase  its  value.  If  later  the  land  is 
expropriated  or  the  owner  has  to  give  it 
to  the  town  without  receiving  payment, 
compensation  for  the  increase  of  value 
must  be  paid  him," 

It  is  just  as  well  to  explain  in  regard  to 
the  somewhat  startling  phrase  about  the 
owner  having  to  give  land  to  the  town 
without  payment,  that  it  refers  to  the 
extension  and  systematizing  in  German 
cities  of  the  custom  which  is  common  in 
actual  practice  in  America,  of  requiring 
owners  who  wish  to  open  up  their  land 
for  building  to  "dedicate"  the  streets 
without  cost  to  the  city  before  the  city 
will  accept  them  as  public  ways  and  put 
in  sewers,  etc.  With  us,  if  the  land 
owner  is  not  absolutely  dependent  upon 
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the  city  for  putting  sewer  connections  or 
water  mains  in  the  streets  before  he  can 
sell  out,  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  private 
ways  of  any  width  and  in  any  form  he 
pleases  entirely  regardless  of  any  city 
plan,  and  after  houses  are  erected  and 
ihe  lots  are  in  possession  of  innocent 
purchasers,  the  slow-moving  city  is  left 
to  condemn  the  areas  needed  for  a  prop- 
er street  system  and  to  pav  the  excessive 
damages  which  a  sympathetic  jury  is 
sure  to  award  to  the  individuals  thus  be- 
guiled by  the  original  promoter  into  a 
position  of  conflict  with  the  city.  In  a 
German  city,  it  seems  that  ordinarily  a 
building  permit  is  not  issued,  in  any 
district  for  which  a  building  plan  has 
been  prepared,  until  the  lands  required 
for  the  proper  public  necessities  of  the 
locality  have  been  dedicated  or  otherwise 
acquired  by  the  city.  As  with  us  in 
suburban  street  development,  dedication 
is  the  usual  method;  but  in  case  the  re- 
lation of  the  proposed  streets,  etc.,  to 
the  exising  lines  of  land  ownership  is 
such  that  to  require  their  direct  dedica- 
tion would  put  an  unfair  burden  upon 
certain  owners,  provision  is  made  for  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  burden  be- 
tween the  different  owners  by  means  of 
cash  payments.  But  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding the  lands  required  for  the  proper 
development  of  that  district  is  made  to 
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fall  entirely  upon  the  owners  thereof  and 
not  upon  the  taxpayers  at  large.  If,  how- 
ever, the  building  plan  for  the  district 
includes  any  main  thoroughfares  of 
more  than  a  certain  standard  width 
and  more  than  local  Value,  the 
extra  width  of  land  included  in  those 
thoroughfares  is  paid  for  by  the  city. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
illuminating  feature  in  this  connection  is 
that  in  some  cities  at  least,   the  land 
owners  of  each  district  as  it  is  opened 
up  by  the  city  for  building  purposes,  are 
required  to  dedicate  not  only  the  streets 
but  all  other  areas  of  land  properly  to  be 
regarded   as   necessary    for   the   public 
uses  of  that  locality.    This  means  that 
an  apportionment  of  lands  for  local  play- 
grounds and   recreation  grounds,   local 
squares,  etc.,  and  sites  for  schools  and 
other  public  buildii^,  sufficient  in  ex- 
tent and  suitable  in  position  to  meet  the 
reasonable   requirements   of  the  locality 
when  fully  built  up,  must  be  set  apart  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  cost  of  so  doing 
must  1^  deducted  from  the  profits  which 
accrue  to  the  owners  from  the  opening 
up  of  the  territory  for  building  purposes 
or  collected  by  them  through  increased 
prices  from  the  purchasers  who  are  to 
use   the  lands   thus   set  apart.     As   in 
the    case    of    wide    thoroughfares    of 
more  than  local  importance,  so  in  the 
case  of  lands  reserved  for  parks  or  other 
public  purposes  if  they  be  greater  in  ex- 
tent than  is  required  by  a  proper  regard 
for  local  needs  the  balance  is  paid  for 
and  charged  to  the  city  as  a  whole. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  land  policy  of  many  European 
cities.  There  are  great  diversities  of 
policy  but  at  least  in  the  case  of  many 
Swiss  and  German  cities  there  has  been 
a  recent  revival  and  reapplication  under 
new  conditions  of  an  old  inheritance.  A 
great  many  old  communities  have  pos- 
sessed since  an  immemorial  past  large 
areas  of  land,  mostly  outside  of  the 
built-up  parts  of  the  town,  held  as  com- 
mon land  and  used  by  the  citizens,  or  by 
certain  restricted  classes  of  burghers  or 
"commoners,"  for  purposes  of  pasturage  • 
or  timber  supply  or  otherwise.  The 
comparatively  small  commons  of  New 
England  towns  represent  the  transfer  of 
this  custom  to  America;  and  in  the  case 


of    Lynn,    Massachusetts,  an    outlying 
wooded  tract  of  about  a  diousand  acres 
was  held  until  within  a  few  years  as 
common-land,  although  title  to  it  rested 
not  in  the  municipality  but  in  the  widely 
scattered  heirs  of  the  original  settlers*  In 
many  Swiss  and  German  cities  the  com- 
munity has  retained  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day  an  effective,  undivided  contrd  of 
large  areas  of  this  sort,  and  they  are 
being    utilized    not  only  as   recrea^on 
grounds  for  the  people,  which  is  the  only 
use  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  commons 
in  English-speaking  commtmities,  bu^  as 
productive  financial  assets.     The  beau- 
tiful forest  of  the  Burghers  of  Berne  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  well-known  Stadt- 
wald  of  Frankfort  oh  the  Rhine  arejbut 
types  of  hundreds  of  such  community 
forests  which  are  being  run  at  a  smaU 
but  steady  profit.     On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  growth  of  the  cities,  a  consider- 
able municipal  income  has  been  derived 
from  opening  up  portions  of  such  public 
lands  for  building  purposes.    Sometimes 
the  lands  so  opened  up  were  sold,  but 
sometimes  they  were  rented  out  on  build- 
ing leases.     It   has   become   growingly 
evident  that  the  power  of  a  city  thus  to 
put  blocks  of  suburban  land  upon    the 
market  at  a  reasonable  rate  provides  an 
effective  and  valuable  control  upon  un- 
healthy land  speculation  and  a  means  of 
stimulating  the  erection  of  good  cheap 
houses  at  times  when  rising  rents  and 
bad  housing   accommodations   begin    to 
bear  too  hard  on  the  working  population 
and  to  disturb  the  labor  market.     Also 
the  possession  of  this  stock  of  reserve 
land  has  proved  a  great  convenience  and 
economy  in  connection  with  the  various 
and  increasingly  numerous  city  institu- 
tions, and  the  enterprises  of  various  sorts 
which  a  modem  city  is  forced  to  estab- 
lish, and  for  which  it  must  purchase  land 
under  pressure  if  it  has  no  reserve  of 
land  beyond  that  in  actual  use  for  its 
current  needs.     Thus  many  cities,  look- 
ing back  upon   this  history  and   look- 
ing forward  to  its  probable  repetition, 
have  been  led  to  become  extensive  pur- 
chasers of  additional  vacant  lands,  chief- 
ly in  the  suburbs  or  outlying  country. 

The  city  of  Duesseldorf,  for  example, 
has  established  a  special  Land  Fund  De- 
partment with  a  credit  of  a  million  and 
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a  quarter  dollars  furnished  by  city  bonds. 
It  is  the  business  of  this  department  to 
acquire  land  against  the  future  needs  of 
the  city.  It  has  power  to  sell  and  lease, 
and  it  is  required  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  issued  on  its  account  out  of 
the  rentals  and  the  profits  on  sales.  The 
city  through  this  department  is  fairly  and 
squarely  in  the  real  estate  business. 
Whenever  any  other  department  of  the 
city  needs  a  piece  of  land  held  by  the 
Land  Fund,  the  lot  is  transferred  and  its 
value  paid  over  to  the  fund  by  the  de- 
partment in  question. 


say  that  under  American  municipal  con- 
ditions such  a  land  fund  department  as 
that  of  Duesseldorf  would  safely  be  ad- 
ministered with  sufficient  honesty  and 
efficiency  to  show  any  considerable 
profit.  It  might  become  a  very  hot-bed 
of  corruption.  But  substantially  the 
same  opportunities  for  corruption  exist 
under  our  present  system  of  purchasing 
every  piece  of  land  as  an  emergency 
measure,  with  the  added  feature  that  in- 
discreet precipitancy  and  secrecy  in  clos- 
ing a  deal  are  often  excused  and  covered 
by  the  need  for  prompt  action. 


CITT  FL&NMNO  ADAFTBD  TO  IHBBQOLAB  TOPOaBAPHT.  DlSTRtOT  BOtLDlNQ 
BB0t;LATI0><8  ENFORCE  DETACHED  HOUSES  WITH  OABDBNS  AlfD  PREVENT  OBaTRDC- 
TION  OF  VIEW  BT  BtllLDINQS  ON   LEFT  HAND  SIDE  OF  LOWKB  STREET. 


Just  how  many  European  cities  are 
showing  this  increasing  aggressiveness  in 
acquiring  and  holding  land  for  miscel- 
laneous purposes  I  cannot  say,  nor  can 
I  say  whether  the  policy  has  had  much 
influence  as  yet  upon  the  physical  plan 
of  the  cities  concerned.  But  ii  it  is 
pursued  with  tolerable  intelligence  and 
honesty,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
the  long  run  it  will  have  a  marked  influ- 
ence in  supplementing  the  already  nota- 
ble tendency  of  systematic  city  planning 
to  bring  about  a  reasonable,  convenient, 
and  equitable  distribution  of  play- 
grounds, squares,  parks,  and  sites  for 
schoolhouses  and  other  public  buildings. 

He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  should 


In  this  matter  of  land  policy  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  rather  extreme  case 
of  the  town  ofUIm  in  Wuerttemburg. 
It  had  a  population  of  42,997  in  1900, 
with  a  total  area  of  1,128  acres  of  build- 
ing land  inside  the  town  limits.  Since 
1888  it  has  pursued  an  active  policy  of 
purchasing  unimproved  land,  and  of  sell- 
ing it  off  in  lots  at  a  reasonable  price  un- 
der careful  restrictions  to  guard  against 
speculation  and  overcrowding.  By  1901 
it  owned  more  than  three-fifths  of  the 
building  land  within  the  town  and  2,926 
acres  outside  the  town  boundaries,  and 
had  made  enough  profit  out  of  its  opera- 
tions  to  pay  for  large  expenditures  on 
schools,  street  improvements,  etc.,  with- 
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out  raising  its  tax  rate,  which  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  other  Wuerttemburg 
towns.^  Many  other  cities  which  are 
large  landowners  might  be  cited  if  space 
allowed. 

One  of  the  most  fundamentally  impor- 
tant features  of  recent  city  planning  in 
Europe  has  been  the  system  of  differen- 
tiated district  building  regulations.  In 
America  we  are  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  case  of  districts  developed  by 
land  companies  and  syndicates  and  by 
individual  large  owners  of  land.  Its 
application  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the 
recognized  fact  that  a  man  who  is  going 
to  buy  a  lot  for  any  given  purpose,  will 
pay  more  for  it  if  he  can  be  tolerably 
certain  that  the  surrounding  property 
will  not  be  developed  in.  such  &  manner 
as  to  interfere  with  the  satisfactory  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose.  But  in 
America  it  is  pnly  where  a  unified  own- 
ership over  a  considerable  area  makes  it. 
possible  to  apply  such  district  restrictions 
in  a  series  of  deeds,  that  we  have  any  le- 
gal machinery  for  affording  purchasers 
of  lots  this  sort  of  neighborhood  pro- 
tection. We  are  all  familiar  with  cases 
of  the  marked  depreciation  of  property, 
especially  of  residential  property,  and  of 
the  forced  breaking  up  of  pleasant  home 
neighborhoods,  by  the  introduction  of 
objectionable  features  on  one  or  two  lots. 
A  tenement  or  apartment  house  set  down 
in  the  midst  of  detached  dwellings  may 
produce  such  a  change ;  or  a  livery  stable 
or  a  factory  or  a  saloon  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  lots  whose  occupants  object  se- 
riously to  such  company.  One  selfish  or 
shortsighted  lot  owner  can  ruin  a  neigh- 
borhood. 

Now  one  of  the  purposes  in  view  in 
the  system  of  district  building  regula- 
tions, which  forms  a  feature  of  recent 
city  planning  in  Europe,  is  to  give  to 
every  lot  owner  in  each  district  in  the 
city,  a  fair  degree  of  assurance  as  to  the 
kind  of  thing  which  may  be  done  and 
which  may  not  be  done  in  the  way  of 
building,  and  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial occupations  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
lot;  to  give  him  in  other  words  the  same 
kind  of  protection  for  which  a  man  is 
willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  when  he 
buys  in  a  "restricted"  neighborhood.    Of 

'  ^Horsfall. 


course  it  all  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
restrictions.  These*  are  not  fixed  for 
any  given  district  without  full  and  re- 
peated public  hearings  at  which  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  property  owners  are 
expressed  and  considered,  and  the  en- 
deavor is  to  give  each  district  as  nearly 
as  possible  just  what  it  wants,  to  protect 
it  from  deterioration  at  the  hands  of  a 
selfish  minority,  and  to  give  stability  to 
its  real  estate  values. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  real  estate 
men  of  Hamburg,  where  I  caused  some 
inquiries  to  be  made  among  them,  state 
that  the  effect  of  the  district  building 
regulation  plan  there  has  been,  in  gen- 
eral, to  raise  values  except  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  tenement  houses  are  not 
prohibited,  and  that  the  tendency  has 
been  everywhere  to  greater  stability  of 
values  and  smaller  speculative  fluctua- 
tions. 

Another  purpose  of  the  system  of  dis- 
trict building  regulations  has  been  to 
prevent  the  spread  to  outlying- districts 
of  certain  classes  of  congested  urban  de- 
velopment, which  are  recognized  as  unde- 
sirable but  which,  in  the  .absence  of  re- 
strictions, have  developed  in  the  down- 
town districts  as  the  inevitable  result  of 
economic  causes.  If  there  is  no  arbi- 
trary limit  to  the  crowding  of  the  land, 
we  know  that  in  a  growing  city  it  pays 
the  owner  to  crowd  it  far  beyond  what 
is  desirable  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  In  almost  every  civilized  city 
there  are  today  building  laws  and  tene- 
jrient  house  laws  which  set  a  limit  be- 
yond which  the  rights  of  property  are 
not  permitted  to  squeeze  the  rights  of 
humanity.  Those  limits  must  be  fixed 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise  between  the 
vested  interests  of  property  and  the  ideal 
interests  of  health  and  human  well-be- 
ing, and  in  fixing  them  it  is  necessary  to 
regard  the  existing  values  of  the  more 
congested  property.  But  to  fix  the  same 
limits  all  over  the  city  is  merely  an  in- 
vitation to  make  conditions  everywhere 
equal  to  the  worst.  The  alternative  to 
this  is  some  system  of  graduated  district 
building  regulations  fixed  for  each  local- 
ity so  as  not  to  curtail  existing  property 
values,  but  yet  so  as  to  prevent  that  lo- 
cality from  ever  becoming  as  objection- 


ably  crowded  as  the  worst  place  in  the  fares,  well  planned  and  well  equipped. 

city  now  is.  The  tendency  appears  to  be  to  plan  these 

it  has  taken  so  much  space  to  give  to  fit  more  closely  to  the  topography  and 

any  idea  of  the  scope  of  city  planning  in  the  traffic  requirements,  and  less  with  a 

Europe  that  very  little  can  be  said  about  view  to  producing  any  particular,  precon- 

its  physical  results.    In  the  newer  quar-  ceived  type  of  architectural  effect  than 

ters  there  is  to  be  seen,  first,  a  reason-  formerly.    An  instance  of  the  better  re- 

ably  good  provision  of  main  thorough-  gard  for  traffic  requirements  is  the  avoid- 
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ance,  so  far  as  possible,  of  concentrating 
several  lines  of  traffic  upon  a  single  point 
of  intersection,  as  in  the  ronds  points 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  French  plans, 
and  in  the  informal  '"knots"  of  streets 
often  found  in  cities  of  accidental 
growth.  Second,  there  is  an  increasingly 
liberal  and  equitable  distribution  of  small 
parks  and  playgrounds  as  well  as  nu- 
merous small  interesting  squares,  and 
minor  enlargements  of  the  streets,  so  ar- 
ranged as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free 
movement  of  traffic.  These  are  replac- 
ing the  familiar  but  highly  inconvenient 
and  illogical  circle  or  square  so  placed 
at  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  im- 
portant avenues  as  to  block  them  and 
require  a  sharp  detour.  Washington  is 
full  of  the  latter  and  some  of  them 
are  charming  to  look  upon,  but  the  art 
of  city  planning  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  demands  in  new  plans  a  better 
adjustment  of  the  type  of  beauty  to  prac- 
tical function.  Third,  a  good  distribu- 
tion of  excellent  public  building  sites  is 
being  provided,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  squares,  and  on  many  of  them 
some  very  interesting  public  buildings 
are  being  erected.  Fourth,  very  notable 
facilities  for  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing districts  are  being  provided  in 
connection  with  water  fronts  and  rail- 
ways. When  the  city  plan  lays  out  a 
district  with  a  special  view  to  manufac- 
ture, it  does  not  just  cut  it  up  into  the 
standard  streets  and  blocks  and  then 
leave  the  railways,  the  manufacturers 
and  the  teamsters  to  struggle  with  the 
transportation  problem,  but  begins  by 
laying  out  the  necessary  rights-of- 
way    for    the    railroad    facilities,    and 


provides  long  rows  of  factory  sites 
of  varying  dimensions,  sites  with 
railroad  sidings  on  one  side  and 
streets  on  the  other,  with  the  mini- 
mum of  objectionable  grade  crossings 
and  the  maximum  of  convenience.  Fifth, 
the  newer  districts  are  developing,  under 
the  influence  of  district  building  regula- 
tions, in  a  less  crowded  and  much  more 
homogeneous  manner  than  in  the  past 

In  closing  I  wish  to  point  out  that  al- 
though we  have  an  immense  amount  to 
learn  from  Europe,  and  especially  from 
Germany,  in  regard  to  city  planning,  it 
would  be  very  foolish  for  us  to  copy 
blindly  what  has  been  done  there.  Apart 
from  the  differences  in  climatic,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  conditions  be- 
tween European  countries  and  America, 
there  is  need  for  some  caution  lest  we 
copy  the  mistakes. 

The  Germans  recognized  fifteen  years 
ago  that  they  had  made  mistakes  in  city 
planning,  they  have  made  other  mistakes 
since,  they  are  probably  making  mis- 
takes now ;  but  they  are  watching  the  re- 
sults and  when  they  recognize  a  mistake 
they  try  to  correct  it.  Here  in  America 
we  seem  to  go  on  complacently  perpetu* 
uating  our  old  mistakes  long  after  we 
have  recognized  them,  preparing  over 
again  in  our  suburbs  without  material 
variation  the  same  conditions  that  have 
given  rise  to  results  we  deplore  in  the 
older  parts  of  our  cities. 

How  to  change  this  helpless  fatalism 
in  our  attitude  toward  the  more  funda- 
mental factors  of  city  growth,  is  what 
we  most  need  to  learn  from  the  example 
of  progressive  European  cities. 


THE  GIRLS'  BILL 

A    HUMAN    PROPOSITION 
MARY  E.  Mcdowell 


"The  girls  have  won!"  was  the  friend-  case  was  won  by  Louis  Brandeis,  whose 

1y  greeting  between  Chicago  legislators,  unique  brief  was  not  only  an  unanswer- 

when,  at  the  closing  moments  of  the  for-  able  argument,  but  a  document  of  such 

ty-sixth  session  of  the   Illinois  Legisla-  great  interest  that  the  everyday  citizen 

ttire,  the  vote  was  announced  in  favor  found    it    readable    and    eloquent     with 

of  "the  act  to  regulate  and  limit  the  hours  facts   well   told.      This  brief   was  pre- 

of  employment  of  females  in  any  mer-  pared  by  Miss  Josephine  Goldmark,  sec-- 


cantile  establishment,   factory,  or  laun-  retary     of     the      National     Consumers' 

dry,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  League,  under  Mr.   Brandeis's  supervi- 

such  employes."  sion. 

After  a  hard  fight,  a  ten-hour  day  law  The   Illinois  bill   was  printed  on  the 

was  passed,  similar  to  the  Oregon  law  calendar  as  Senate  bill  No.  497,  but  it 

that,  a  year  ago,  was  pronounced  consti-  was  known  familiarly  in  the  Senate  and 

tutional  by  the  Supreme  Court    of    the  House  as  the  "girls'  bill."     In  Chicago 

United  States  and  known  as  the  case  of  several   conferences   had   been   held   on 

Curt  Mueller  v.  State  of  Oregon,  which  the  question  of  what  was  the  first  legis- 
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lative  move  to  make  for  the  protection 
of  working  women.  After  much  friend- 
ly discussion  among  those  who  had 
shown  their  wisdom  in  engineering  so- 
cial legislation,  it  was  left  to  the  work- 
ing girls  themselves  to  take  the  initial 
step.  The  Waitresses'  Union  (Local 
No.  484)  announced  that,  no  matter  what 
others  thought  or  did,  they  must  intro- 
duce a  straight  eight-hour  bill;  for 
this  they  were  pledged  by  the  vote  of 
their  state  organization.  The  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League  of  Illinois  voted 
unanimously  to  give  moral  and  financial 
support  to  the  waitresses,  and  in  every 
wa)r  to  further  the  passage  of  their  bill, 
thinking  the  fight  would  at  least  be  an 
educational  campaign,  even  if  it  were  not 
successful  at  this  session. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1893, 
Illinois  had  passed  a  law  limiting  Uie 
working  day  to  eight  hours;  but  in  less 
than  two  years,  in  the  case  of  Ritchie  v. 
People,  it  was  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional, on  the  ground  of  its  being  class 
jlegislation.  Therefore,  some  of  the  best 
friends  of  working  women  felt  that  it 
"was  unwise  to  begin  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  protection  of  working  wo- 
men by  bringing  forward  a  bill  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  and  advised  for  nine  or 
nine  and  a  half  hours,  or  for  the  Oregon 
law.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  agitation  for  a  national  in- 
vestigation of  the  working  conditions  of 
women  and  children,  about  five  years  ago, 
there  was  very  little  literature  on  work- 
ing women  and  their  condition,  and  less 
legislation  fon  their  protection.  Twenty 
states  had  done  something  towards  pro- 
tecting them  in  their  work,  but  the  only 
prohibitory  laws  in  the  states  were  those 
which  kept  women  out  of  the  mines  and 
prevented  them  from  being  bartenders  in 
saloons.  New  York  had  secured  a  law 
prohibiting  night  work  for  women,  but  it 
was  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  three 
courts.  However,  since  the  Oregon  de- 
cision and  the  spreading  throughout  the 
country  by  many  organizations  of  that 
remarkable  human  document,  the  Bran- 
deis  brief,  fourteen  states  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  and  five  of  these  states 
have  enacted  laws  to  protect  working 
women. 

Oregon  amended  her  law  to  include 


women  working  as  telephone  and  tele- 
graph operators  and  transportation 
workers.  Rhode  Island  passed  a  fifty- 
six-hour  week  for  women,  to  go  into 
eflect  on  January  i,  1910.  In  Missouri, 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  intro- 
duced and  passed  a  ten-hour  day  law 
with  amendments  exempting  mercantile 
establishments  during  November  and  De- 
cember. Michigan  introduced  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  working  women,  but 
it  was  lost.  It  was  left  to  Illinois  to 
have  a  campaign  by  .working  girls  for 
working  girls  which  began  on  March  10 
and  continued  for  seven  weeks.  As  soon 
as  Senator  Clyde  Walter  Jones  intro- 
duced the  waitresses'  bill,  it  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  labor,  mines  and 
mining,  and  as  soon  as  the  girls  appeared 
before  that  committee  and  had  a  hearing, 
it  was  baptized  the  "girls'  bill,"  which 
very  human  title  it  held  through  all  its 
changes  and  compromises.  It  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  Maloney  and  Miss  Annie  Wil- 
lard,  of  the  Waitresses'  Union,  who 
brought  forward  the  bill  which  Senator 
Jones  so  strongly  championed,  until  he 
was  convinced  and,  at  last,  was. able  to 
convince  these  zealous  eight-hour  day 
lobbyists  that  a  new  bill  was  necessary, 
if  they  were  to  hope  for  final  success. 
After  many  conferences  between  all  those 
interested,  the  Oregon  law  was  taken 
as  a  model  for  the  new  bill,  which  will 
perhaps  have  to  stand  the  test  of  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court.  The  girls  can- 
not say  enough  of  Senator  Jones's  unfail- 
ing kindness  and  wise  interest  in  their 
cause,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Very  early.  Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  of  the 
Gloveworicers'  Union,  and  organizer  for 
the  Illinois  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League,  a  young  girl  with  a  woman's 
head  on  her  shoulders,  showed  a  rare 
capacity  for  this  new  kind  of  disinter- 
ested lobbying,  at  which  the  modem 
woman  seems  to  be  an  adept,  and  which 
is  fast  lifting  the  black  cloud  that  envel- 
oped the  "lady  lobbyist"  of  the  past.  The 
men  conferred  at  every  turn  in  the  road 
with  this  little  girl,  whose  instinct  was 
so  true  and  impulses  so  unselfish  that  her 
arguments,  based  upon  her  own  real  ex- 
perience, carried  conviction  and  won. re- 
spect. 
Let  us  go  back  fourteen  years  to  the 
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campaign  for  the  eight-hour  day  law  for 
Illinois,  and  we  will  find  even  then  a 
prophecy  of  the  legislation  for  girls  by 
girls;  for,  when  in  1893  the  eight-hour 
day  law  for  women  was  enacted,  a  work- 
ing girl  did  valiant  service  in  the  cam- 
paign. She  was  a  member  of  the  Book- 
binders' Union,  and  was  also  an  organ- 
izer for  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, but,  at  that  time,  she  was  there  as 
an  individual,  a  union  girl,  without  the 
backing  of  an  organization.  It  was 
Mary  Kenney  (now  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  of 
Boston)  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  modern  lobbyist  who  lobbies  for  the 
weak  and  helpless,  and  she  is  still  known 
in  Massachusetts  as  a  power  in  this  field. 
A  great  advance  was  shown  when,  this 
year,  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League 
was  able  to  bring  to  Springfield  a  group 
of  trade  union  women,  each  backed  by 
her  organization.  In  several  cases  they 
had  their  expenses  paid  by  their  organ- 
ization, and  there  was  a  goodly  share  of 
money  for  the  campaign  coming  from 
girls  who  gave  from  one  to  ten  dollars 
each,  and  from  organizations  which  do- 
nated as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  waitresses  not  only  gave  the  services 
of  three  of  their  members,  but  subscribed 
money  and,  in  the  end,  were  willing  to 
give  up  their  own  eight-hour  bill  for  one 
that  gave  no  relief  to  themselves,  for  they 
already  had  a  ten-hour  day  in  their 
trade.  The  bookbinder  girls  who  had 
an  eight-hour  day,  worked  for  those  who 
were  unorganized  and  unskilled  and 
therefore  helpless  in  securing  better  con- 
ditions. I  do  not  know  of  any  more  un- 
selfish piece  of  work  than  this  of  the  or- 
ganized working  women  of  Illinois,  who 
proved  that  only  through  organization 
are  they  able  to  do  team  work  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  one  member  repre- 
sent the  group.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  state  are  organized  for. their  interest 
and  are  able  to  secure  money  and  power ; 
it  follows  that  the  two  hundred  thousand 
working  women  of  a  great  state  like  Illi- 
nois should  also  have  an  organized  body 
to  care  for  their  interests,  and  it  became 
inevitable  that  these  two  forces  were  to 
meet  each  other  in  the  Legislature.  When 
the  girls'  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee  on  labor,  the  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  sent 


letters  to  members  of  the  association, 
urging  them  to  demand  a  second  hearing, 
"because,"  he  said,  "it  was  unfair  to 
hear  the  women's  side  and  not  the  man- 
ufacturers'";  therefore,  a  joint  hearing 
of  the  House  and  Senate  was  called  to 
be  held  in  the  Senate  chamber.  He  urged 
his  members  to  come  in  large  numbers; 
"because,"  he  said,  "you  can  depend 
upon  it,  the  women  will  be  here,  a  hun- 
dred strong." 

The  week  that  the  girls'  bill  was  in- 
troduced was  also  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ing on  the  municipal  suffrage  for  women, 
when  a  special  car  brought  to  Springfield 
from  Chicago  and  other  parts  of  the 
state  the  strongest  advocates  for  this  and 
all  allied  questions  relating  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  motherkind.  Jane  Ad- 
dams  and  Miss  Anna  Nichols,  with  Ag- 
nes Nestor  and  Miss  Maloney,  all  charter 
members  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League  and  also  members  of  the  Suf- 
frage Association,  appeared  before  the 
labor  committee  to  speak  on  the  eight- 
hour  bill,  which  was  reported  favorably 
that  same  day.  It  was  woman's  week 
at  the  capital.  The  Municipal  Suffrage 
Association,  which  was  there  in  such 
large  numbers,  had  among  its  workers 
from  the  first  representatives  from  the 
ranks  of  women's  labor  organizations; 
for  the  women  of  leisure  had  recognized 
that  they  and  the  working  women  had  a 
common  bond  in  securing  votes  for  both. 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment  when,  at  the 
hearing  of  the  joint  committee  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation (reported  to  have  three  hun- 
dred members  present),  lined  up  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League,  with  nine  trades, 
each  represented  by  a  member,,  and  the 
president,  Mrs.  Raymond  Robbins,  with 
several  other  allies  of  the  league.  Each 
side  was  in  dead  earnest ;  one  represented 
the  iiuman  and  the  other  the  business  in- 
terest. 

Three  representatives  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  and  three  representa- 
tives of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League  were  chosen  to  speak.  Each  side 
had  its  attorney  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  constitutionality.  When  the  employ- 
ers' attorney  had  finished,  then  the  attor- 
ney   for    the    Woman's    Trade    Union 
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League  gave  his  argument,  citing  ex- 
tracts from  the  brief  of  the  Oregon  case 
that  had  proved  so  conclusively  to  the 
Supreme  Court  the  effect  of  over-fatigue 
on  the  health  of  working  women.  The 
Manufacturers*  Association  chose  a  cloth- 
ing manufacturer  to  speak  for  it  on 
this  day.  On  the  girls'  side  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  boot  and  shoe  workers, 
glove  workers,  laundry  workers,  suspen- 
der workers,  necktie  makers,  garment 
workers  and  box-makers.  These  work- 
ing girls  who  seldom  before  had  spoken 
outside  their  unions  and  who  never  be- 
fore had  met  their  employers  face  to  face, 
except  in  dickering  for  an  agreement  or 
in  settling  a  labor  dispute,  met  them  now 
as  equals  in  the  capital  of  the  state, 
where  they  were  asking,  for  the  sake  of 
the  welfare  of  that  state,  that  their  health 
and  rights  be  conserved  by  law  and  that 
future  generations  be  protected.  Each 
.  representative  of  the  nine  trades  was 
ready,  if  called  upon,  to  give  testimony 
from  her  own  experience  as  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  long  working  day.  For  in- 
stance. Miss  Louise  Holly,  a  laundry 
worker,  had  worked  out  the  problem  of 
just  how  many  thousand  times  she  had 
to  tread  the  ironing-machine  in  order  to 
iron  her  five  hundred  shirts  a  day.  She 
afterwards  gave  this  testimony  before  a 
committee.  Two  of  the  manufacturers' 
associations  had  brought  girls  from  their 
factories  to  prove  by  their  presence  be- 
fore the  committee  that  they  were  not 
in  favor  of  a  shorter  working  day.  Pe- 
titions also  were  presented  by  manufac- 
turers from  their  women  employes 
against  the  bill.  When  the  employers 
were  asked  who  prepared  these  petitions, 
they  were  compelled  to  confess  that  it 
was  the  superintendent  of  the  shop.  In 
one  mill  employing  i,6oo  women,  only 
167  signed  the  petition.  In  this  mill 
were  printed  signs  telling  the  girls  that 
if  the  eight-hour  day  law  were  passed, 
they  would  lose  their  Saturday  half-holi- 
day and  would  receive  less  wages.  In 
another  shop  the  girls  were  told  that 
the  business  would  have  to  move  out 
of  the  state. 

Miss  Agnes  Nestor  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Maloney  were  chosen  as  spokes- 
women for  the  girls  on  that  day,  before 
the  joint  committee,  and  never  before,  in 


the  history  of  Illinois  legislation  had  such 
champions  spoken  from  the  rostrum. 
Agnes  Nestor,  the  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Glove  Workers'  Union,  was  so 
short  that  a  stool  was  brought  for  her 
to  stand  on.  The  room  was  crowded; 
not  even  a  seat  in  the  gallery  and  no 
room  on  the  floor.  With  intense  inter- 
est, both  legislators,  manufacturers  and 
the  working  girls  listened  to  the  discus- 
sion. Miss  Nestor's  fine  young  face 
showed  that  her  energy  and  nervous 
force  had  been,  as  she  said,  "used  up  in 
the  experience  of  nine  years  of  piece 
work  and  of  the  ten-hour  day."  She  said : 

This  is  a  human  as  well  as  a  financial 
question.  A  grreat  many  employers  give  as 
their  reason  for  preferring  the  piece  work 
system  and  establishing  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, that  they  are  only  paying  for  the  work 
they  receive  and  have  more  work  turned  out 
in  a  day.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true,  but  it  is 
too  often  at  the  expense  of  the  girl.  For 
she  pays  not  only  the  loss  of  time  but  the 
loss  of  her  health.  I  am  one  of  the  many 
who  are  very  much  against  this  system,  for 
I  have  seen  too  many  awful  results  from  it. 
Girls  have  only  a  certain  amount  of  strength 
and  energy,  and  if  this  is  to  be  used  up 
the  first  few  years  at  the  trade,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  workers  after  that?  This 
system,  moreover,  encourages  a  girl  to  do 
more  than  her  physical  strength  will  allow 
her  to  do  continuously.  Piece  work  is  worry 
as  well  as  work.  For  nine  years  I  worked 
at  piece  work  and  for  two  years  was  under  a 
nervous  specialist 

She  told  her  own  story,  which  was 
also  that  of  the^thousands  of  overworked, 
overstrained  girls  in  Illinois,  in  such  a 
simple,  self-forgetful  manner  that  her 
power  was  felt  at  once. 

Miss  Maloney,  of  the  waitresses,  made 
a  telling  plea  for  the  bill,  speaking  not 
only  for  those  of  her  occupation,  but 
for  all  who  were  weary  with  overwork. 
She  wittily  answered  the  clothing-maker 
who  had  accused  the  "ladies"  who  were 
working  for  this  bill,  of  being  of  the 
class  that  brought  the  great  pressure  at 
certain  seasons,  as  he  instanced,  Easter, 
when  they  would  and  must  have  their 
hats.  He  was  hitting  at  the  woman  al- 
lies of  the  girls  in  their  legislative  cam- 
paign, but  Miss  Maloney  remarked  that, 
in  this  matter  of  Easter  millinery,  it  was 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  manufac- 
turers who  got  their  Easter  hats  before 
Easter,  but  the  working  girls  who  were 
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fighting  for  this  bill  have  to  wait  until 
the  prices  are  marked  down.  She  arous- 
ed a  sympathetic  laugh  when  in  closing 
her  remarks,  she  made  an  apt  allusion 
to  the  estimate  of  government  investi- 
gators that  waitresses  in  a  ten-hour  day 
walked  ten  miles,  and  asked  those  pres- 
ent if  they  did  not  think  eight  hours  a 
day  were  enough  for  any  woman  to  walk. 
The  bill  would  have  been  won  at  that 
moment  if  a  vote  could  have  been  taken, 
so  stirred  were  the  men  who  never  be- 
fore had  heard  the  objects  of  legislation 
plead  out  of  their  own  human  experi- 
ence in  such  a  direct  and  genuine  man- 
ner. 

Many  of  the  legislators  and  manufac- 
turers came  up  to  the  girls  at  the  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting,  shook  them 
by  the  hand  and  said:  "Girls,  we  are 
against  your  bill,  but  we  must  say  we 
like  your  speeches,"  and  the  girls  that 
were  brought  from  the  mills  of  other 
towns  to  lend  their  presence  against  the 
shorter  working  day,  showed  by  their 
faces  that  this  experience  was  a  liberal 
education  to  them. 

After  the  session  it  was  interesting  to 
see  in  the  lobby  each  one  of  the  working 
girls  representing  the  nine  different 
trades,  the  center  of.  a  group  of  manu- 
facturers or  superintendents,  discussing 
earnestly  the  justice  of  the  shorter  work 
day,  and  as  the  girls,  out  of  their  very 
real  experiences,  talked  to  these  men,  one 
could  see  that  it  was  not  easy  for  them 
to  meet  a  human  proposition,  when  they 
were  used  to  deal  simply  with  the  dollar 
proposition.  The  press  said  that  no  piece 
of  legislation  during  this  session  had  cre- 
ated so  much  interest  and  met  with  such 
fierce  opposition  as  this  piece  of  human 
legislation,  except  the  fight  for  senator- 
ship  which  had  been  going  on  for  months. 
This  was  a  non-partisan  struggle,  cham- 
pioned and  engineered  by  republicans, 
aided  by  democrats.  The  spirit  through- 
out was  fine,  and  the   attitude  of  the 


men  toward  the  girls  was  so  businesslike, 
that  the  girls  said  they  had  no  unpleasant 
experiences  to  recall.  As  Agnes  Nestor 
put  it,  "We  were  treated  as  man  to  man." 
It  was  characteristic  of  this  pictur- 
esque struggle  that  both  sides  showed  the 
real  sportsmanlike  spirit,  as  instanced  by 
the  following:  When  the  fight  was  over 
and  Agnes  Nestor,  the  leader  of  the  girls' 
side,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association  were  pur- 
chasing their  tickets  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, the  secretary  said  to  Miss  Nestor: 
"Well,  you  put  up  a  good  fight  and  won, 
and  I  congratulate  you."  She  answered, 
naively,  "And  don't  you  feel  awful  bad?" 
and  he  replied,  laughingly,  "Oh,  no;  I 
have  been  up  against  this  kind  of  thing 
too  often."  One  cannot  help  wondering 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  manu- 
facturers' associations  and  legislators  to 
comprehend  that  great  waste  of  time, 
money,  and  temper  might  be  prevented 
if  they  could  appreciate  that  women  have 
a  program  for  the  protection  of  the  three 
million  wage-earning  girls  in  the  United 
States;  a  program  that  says  no  night 
work  and  an  eight-hour  day;  protected 
machinery;  ventilated  rooms;  seats  with 
backs;  separate  toilet  and  wardrobe 
rooms,  and  the  prohibition  of  married 
women  working  before  and  after  child- 
birth. And  this  program,  from  this  time 
on,  will  be  carried  out  bit  by  bit,  until 
the  wage-earning  women  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  able  to  work  under  con- 
ditions that  are  upbuilding  and  not  de- 
moralizing. This  experience  in  Illinois  of 
girls  working  to  secure  legislation  for 
girls  has  taught  us  that  working  women 
must  be  urged  and  trained  to  look  after 
their  own  interests.  We  believe  their  em- 
ployers feel  less  irritated  than  when  phil- 
anthropists interfere.  The  girls'  cam- 
paign in  Illinois  gave  to  themselves  and 
to  legislators  and  to  manufacturers  a  new 
view  of  the  modern  woman. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  May  17  handed  down  a  deci- 
sion which  promises  to  be  of  far-reach- 
ing eifect  in  its  influence  upon  the  im- 
provement of  social  conditions,  a  deci- 
sion equal  in  importance  almost  to  the 
famous  case  of  Health  Department  v. 
Rector.  The  present  decision  is  one 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  enactment  by  a  state  leg- 
islature, of  laws  limiting  the  heights  of 
buildings  in  a  different  way  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  city,  the  whole  question 
of  the  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state  being  thus  involved. 
The  significance  and  importance  of  this 
decision  in  its  influence  upon  further  ad- 
vance in  housing  legislation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  growth  of  new  slums  in 
outlying  sections  of  large  cities,  cannot 
be  overstated.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been 
believed  to  be  possible  by  those  especially 
familiar  with  housing  matters  legally  to 
restrict  the  kinds  of  houses  that  can  be 
erected  in  different  parts  of  a  city  and  to 
discriminate  between  various  sections  of 
the  same  community. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  however,  in  the 
case  of  Welch  v.  Swasey,  would  seem 
to  hold  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  enact  laws  of  this  kind. 

The  question  arose  with  regard  to  two 
acts  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
passed  in  1904  and  1905  (chapter  333, 
Acts  of  1904,  and  chapter  383,  Acts  of 
1905).  In  1904  the  Legislature  of  Mass- 
achusetts passed  an  act  dividing  the  city 
of  Boston  into  two  districts,  and  provid- 
ed that  in  one  district,  which  might  be 
termed  the  business  section,  no  building 
of  any  kind  whatever  should  in  the  fu- 
ture be  erected  to  a  height  of  more  than 
125  feet ;  and  in  the  other  district,  which 
was  practically  a  residence  district,  no 
building  should  be  erected  to  a  height  of 
more  than  eighty  feet.  Certain  arbitrary 
boundary  lines  were  laid  down  for 
each    district,    and    by    the    terms    of 
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the  act  these  boundaries  were  to 
be  continued  for  a  period  of  fif- 
teen years.  The  next  year  the  Leg- 
islature passed  another  act,  by  which 
a  commission  of  three  members  was  to 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Boston  to 
determine,  in  accordance  with  certain 
conditions,  the  height  of  buildings  with- 
in the  so-called  residence  district.  This 
commission  was  empowered  to  establish 
boundaries  of  such  parts  of  such  districts 
as  it  might  designate,  in  which  buildings 
might  be  erected  to  a  height  of  over 
eighty  feet  but  not  over  100  feet;  and 
further  the  height  between  eighty  and 
100  feet  should  be  established  and  the 
conditions  under  which  buildings  might 
be  erected  to  such  height.  In  other 
words,  the  latter  act  was  rather  in  the 
nature  of  an  exception  to  the  earlier  one, 
removing  some  of  its  rigidity  and  per- 
mitting the  erection  of  buildings  a  little 
higher,  within  the  discretion  of  the  local 
board.  It  was  these  acts  and  their  con- 
stitutionality and  the  right  of  a  Legisla- 
ture to  impose  different  conditions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  city  that  were  tested  in 
the  case  at  bar.  The  plaintiff  sought  to 
erect  in  the  residence  section  of  the  city, 
a  building  120  feet,  6  inches  high,  and 
the  local  authorities  refused  a  permit  for 
the  plans.  An  appeal  was  taken  from 
the  decision  of  the  building  commissioner 
to  a  board  of  appeal,  and  upon  the  board 
of  appeal  sustaining  the  building  com- 
missioner, mandamus  proceedings  were 
begun  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts. 

It  was  admitted  by  the  plaintiff  that 
the  action  of  the  building  commissioner 
and  of  the  board  of  appeal  was  entirely 
lawful  and  right  in  the  event  of  the  act 
being  constitutional,  so  that  the  question 
arose  almost  entirely  on  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  build- 
ings of  a  certain  height  in  one  part  of 
the  city  while  permitting  them  in  another 
part. 


AN  EXTENSION  OF  THE  POLICE  POWER 


SIS 


The  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  case,  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Peckham,  practically  decides  that 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will 
follow  the  determination  of  the  state 
court  in  passing  upon  the  validity  of  such 
legislation  under  the  state  constitution. 
In  his  opinion,  Judge  Peckham  says: 

.  .  .  We  come,  then,  to  an  examination 
of  the  question  whether  these  statutes  with 
reference  to  limitations  on  height  between 
eighty  and  100  feet  and  in  no  case  greater 
than  100  feet  are  valid.  There  is  here  a 
discrimination  or  classification  between  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  one  of  which,  the  business 
or  commercial  part,  has  a  limitation  of  125 
feet,  and  the  other,  used  for  residential  pur- 
poses, has  a  permitted  height  of  buildings 
from  eighty  to  100  feet 

The  statutes  have  been  passed  under  the 
exercise  of  the  so-called  police  power,  and 
they  must  have  some  fair  tendency  to  ac- 
complish or  aid  In  the  accomplishment  of 
some  purpose.  If  the  statutes  are  not  of 
that  kind,  then  their  passage  cannot  be  Jus- 
tified under  that  power.  These  principles 
have  been  so  frequently  decided  as  not  to  re- 
quire the  citation  of  many  authorities.  If 
the  means  employed,  pursuant  to  the  stat- 
ute, have  no  real,  substantial  relation  to  a 
public  object  which  government  can  accom- 
plish; If  the  statutes  are  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable and  beyond  the  necessities  of  the 
case;  the  courts  will  declare  Uieir  inval- 
idity .   .   . 

In  passing  upon  questions  of  this  charac- 
ter as  to  the  validity  and  reasonableness  of 
a  discrimination  or  classification  in  relation 
to  limitations  as  to  height  of  buildings  in 
a  large  city,  the  matter  of  locality  assumes 
an  important  aspect  The  particular  cir- 
cumstances prevailing  at  the  place  or  in  the 
state  where  the  law  is  to  become  operative; 
whether  the  statute  is  really  adapted,  re- 
gard being  had  to  all  the  different  and  ma- 
terial facts,  to  bring  about  the  results  de- 
sired from  its  passage;  whether  it  is  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  and  public 
welfare,  are  all  matters  which  the  state 
court  is  familiar  with,  but  a  like  familiarity 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  this  court,  assuming 
Judicial  notice  may  be  taken  of  what  is  or 
ought  to  be  generally  known.  For  such 
reason  this  court,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
feels  the  greatest  reluctance  in  Interfering 
with  the  well-considered  Judgments  of  the 
courts  of  a  state  whose  people  are  to  be 
affected  by  the  operation  of  the  law.  The 
highest  court  of  the  state  in  which  statutes 
of  the  kind  under  consideration  are  passed 
Is  more  familiar  with  the  particular  causes 
which  led  to  their  passage  (although  they 
may  be  of  a  public  nature)  and  with  the 
general  situation  surrounding  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  legislation  than  this  court  can 
possibly  be.  We  do  not,  of  course,  intend 
to  say  that  under  such  circumstances  the 


judgment  of  the  state  court  upon  the  ques- 
tion will  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  but  sim- 
ply that  it  is  entitled  to  the  very  greatest 
respect,  and  will  only  be  interfered  with,  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  decision  is,  in 
our  Judgment,  plainly  wrong.  In  this  case 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  state 
holds  the  legislation  valid,  and  that  there 
is  a  fair  reason  for  the  discrimination  be- 
tween the  height  of  buildings  in  the  residen- 
tial as  compared  with  the  commercial  dis- 
tricts. That  court  has  also  held  that  reg- 
ulations in  regard  to  the  height  of  buildings, 
and  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  construction 
in  cities,  made  by  legislative  enactments  for 
the  safety,  comfort  or  convenience  of  the 
people  and  for  the  benefit  of  property  own- 
ers generally,  are  valid.  Attorney  General 
V.  Williams,  174  Mass.,  476.  We  concur  In 
that  view,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
height  and  conditions  provided  for  can  be 
plainly  seen  to  be  not  unreasonable  or  in- 
appropriate. 

In  relation  to  the  discrimination  or  classi- 
fication made  between  the  commercial  and 
the  residential  portion  of  the  city,  the  state 
court  holds  in  this  case  that  there  is  reason- 
able ground  therefor,  in  the  very  great  value 
of  the  land  and  the  demand  for  space  in 
those  parts  of  Boston  where  a  greater  num- 
ber of  buildings  are  used  for  the  purposes 
of  business  or  commercially  than  where  the 
buildings  are  situated  in  the  residential  por- 
tion of  the  city,  and  where  no  such  reasons 
exist  for  high  buildings.  While  so  decid- 
ing the  court  cited,  with  approval.  Com- 
monwealth 17.  Boston  Advertising  Company, 
188  Mass.,  348,  which  holds  that  the  police 
power  cannot  be  exercised  for  a  merely  aes^ 
thetic  purpose.    .    .    . 

We  are  not  prepared  to  hold  that  this  lim- 
itation of  eighty  to  100  feet,  while  in  fact  a 
discrimination  or  classification,  is  so  un- 
reasonable that  it  deprives  the  owner  of  the 
property  of  its  profitable  use  without  Justi- 
fication, and  that  he  is  therefore  entitled  un- 
der the  constitution  to  compensation  for 
such  invasion  of  his  rights.  The  discrim- 
ination thus  made  is,  as  we  think,  reason- 
able, and  is  Justified  by  the  police  power. 

The  reasons  contained  in  the  opinion  of 
the  state  court  are  in  our  view  sufficient  to 
Justify  their  enactment  The  Judgment  is 
therefore  affirmed. 

What  the  effect  of  such  a  decision  will 
be  in  other  states  it  is  hard  to  predict. 
Were  a  similar  case  to  arise  in  New  York 
state,  would  the  Court  of  Appeals  there 
feel  obliged  to  follow  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  would  the  judges  of  our  Court 
of  Appeals  take  a  different  view  of  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power? 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
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premc  G)urt  in  following  the  views  of 
the  state  court  throws  us  back  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts  for  guidance  as  to  the 
principles  which  are  likely  to  control  in 
similar  cases.  The  opinion  of  that  court, 
therefore,  becomes  of  special  interest. 
That  decision,  written  by  Justice  Knowl- 
ton,  contains  much  of  great  interest  to 
social  workers  as  elucidating  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  exercise  of  the  po- 
lice power  and  having  especial  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  discriminating  in 
housing  laws  between  various  parts  of  a 
community.  In  his  opinion,  Judge 
Knowlton  says: 

The  principal  question  presented  by  this 
case  is  whether  the  Statutes  1904  chapter 
333  and  the  Statutes  1905  chapter  383  and 
the  orders  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  them,  relative  to  the  height  of  build- 
ings in  Boston,  are  constitutional.  .  .  . 
The  principal  question  may  be  subdivided 
as  follows:  First,  can  the  Legislature,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  limit  the 
height  of  buildings  in  cities  so  that  none 
can  be  erected  above  a  prescribed  number 
of  feet;  second,  can  it  dassl^  parts  of  a 
city  so  that  in  some  parts  one  height  is 
prescribed  and  in  others  a  different  height 
....  In  the  exercise  of  the  police  power 
the  Legislature  may  regulate  and  limit  per- 
sonal rights  and  rights  of  property  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health,  public  morals 
and  public  safety.  .  .  .  With  considerable 
strictness  of  definition,  the  general  welfare 
may  be  made  a  ground,  with  others,  for 
interference  with  rights  of  property,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  .  .  .  The 
erection  of  very  high  buildings  in  cities, 
especially  upon  narrow  streets,  may  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  materially  to  exclude  sunshine, 
light  and  air,  and  thus  to  affect  the  public 
health.  It  may  also  increase  the  danger  to 
persons  and  property  from  fire,  and  be  a 
subject  for  legislation  on  that  ground. 
These  are  proper  subjects  for  consideration 
in  determining  whether,  in  a  given  case, 
rights  of  property  in  the  use  of  land  should 
be  interfered  with  for  the  public  good.    .    .    , 

.  .  .  The  next  question  is  whether  the 
general  court  may  establish  different  heights 
for  different  neighborhoods,  according  to 
their  conditions  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
property  in  them  is  put.  The  statute  should 
be  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  in  which  it  finds  its  constitutional 
Justification.  It  should  be  reasonable,  not 
only  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  rights 
of  landowners.  If  these  rights  and  inter- 
ests are  in  conflict  in  any  degree,  the  oppos- 
ing     considerations     should     be     balanced 


against  each  other,  and  each  shonld  be  made 
to  yield  reasonably  to  those  upon  the  other 
side.  The  value  of  land  and  the  demand 
for  space,  in  those  parts  of  Boston  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  are  used 
for  purposes  of  business  or  commerce,  is 
such  as  to  call  for  buildings  of  greater 
height  than  are  needed  in  those  parts  of  the 
city  where  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings 
are  used  for  residential  purposes.  It  was, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  provide  in  the  stat- 
ute that  buildings  might  be  erected  to  a 
greater  height  in  the  former  parts  of  the 
city  than  in  the  latter,  even  if  some  of  the 
streets  in  the  former  are  narrower  than 
those  in  the  latter. 

The  general  subject  is  one  that  calls  for 
a  careful  consideration  of  conditions  exist- 
ing in  different  places.  In  many  cities 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  erection  of 
high  buildings  in  such  locations  and  of  such 
a  number  as  to  affect  materially  the  public 
health  or  public  safety,  and  no  statutory  re- 
strictions are  necessary.  Such  restrictions 
in  this  country  are  of  very  recent  origin, 
and  they  are  still  uncommon.  Unlees  they 
place  the  limited  height  at  an  extreme  point, 
beyond  which  hardly  any  one  would  ever 
wish  to  go,  they  should  be  imposed  only  in 
reference  to  the  uses  for  which  the  real  es- 
tate probably  will  be  needed,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  land  is  laid  out,  and  the 
nature  of  the  approaches  to  it 

It  was  decided  in  Commonwealth  v.  Boa- 
ton  Advertising  Co.,  188  Mass.,  348,  that  a 
statute  of  this  kind  cannot  constitutionally 
be  passed  for  a  mere  aesthetic  object  It 
was  said  in  Attorney  General  f7.  WUliams, 
174  Mass.,  476,  480,  that  the  sUtute  then  be- 
fore the  court,  enacted  under  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  with  compensation  for 
landowners,  would  have  been  unconstitution- 
al if  it  had  been  passed  "to  preserve  the 
architectural  symmetry  of  Copley  Square," 
or  "merely  for  the  benefit  of  individual  prop- 
erty owners."  The  inhabitants  of  a  city  or 
town  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  up  rights 
in  property  or  to  pay  taxes,  for  purely  aes- 
thetic objects;  but  if  the  primary  and  sub- 
stantive purpose  of  the  legislation  is  such 
as  justifies  the  act.  considerations  of  taste 
and  beauty  may  enter  in,  as  auxiliary.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  provision  of  the  St 
1904,  c.  333,  for  dividing  parts  of  the  city 
into  two  classes,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
a  prescribed  limit  for  the  height  of  build- 
ings, was  within  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional principle  applicable  to  the  enact- 
ment. 

The  importance  of  these  decisions  to 
all  persons  interested  in  city  planning,  as 
well  as  in  the  further  extension  of  hous- 
ing reform,  becomes  at  once  apparent. 


SUMMER  VACATIONS  FOR  WORKING 

GIRLS 


AMY  E.  SPINGARN 


The  Committee  on  Amusements  and 
Vacation  Resources  of  Working  Girls  in 
New  York,  organized  by  Mrs.  Qiarles 
H.  Israels  in  the  autumn  of  1908,  has 
suggested  to  me  the  investigation  and 
tabulation  of  the  organized  efforts  to 
provide  the  working  girls  of  New  York 
city  with  a  summer  vacation.  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  printed  blanks  con- 
taining eighteen  questions  were  sent  out 
to  a  hundred  and  thirty  institutions,  in- 


cluding the  churches,  settlements,  clubs, 
department  stores  and  vacation  societies. 
In  estimating  the  conclusions  of  these 
researches  something  must  be  allowed 
for  possible  omission,  but  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  make  this  investiga- 
tion as  inclusive  as  possible. 

Fifteen  institutions « failed  to  answer, 
and  no  information  has  been  pbtainable 
in  regard  to  them.  Of  the  115  institu- 
tions that  replied,  twenty-five  possessed 


Working  (Hrla*  Vacation  Booiety.Jewish    Working   GirW   Vaoation 
8  Houses.  Society,     f  Houses, 

Number    of    s^lrlff    accommodated 

during  summer   806  652 

Ayerage  length  of  stay 2  weeks.  2  weeks. 

Weekly  rates Either  M  or  $6  or  what  they  can|3  Is  the  rate,  hut  many  glrl9  pay 

afford  or  free.     At  Santa  Clara    only  part  of  this  or  are  enter- 

the    rate    Is    $7.       But    needy    talned  free. 

cases  are  entertained  free  for 

four  weeks;  girls  often  repay 

one  or  two  years  later.     After 

that   something    like    |1.60-$4 

has  to  be  paid. 

Oow  long  is  the  house  open?...X>ne  of  the  Santa  Clara  houses  Is  July  1  to  September  1. 

open  from  May  1  to  October  15, 
but  most  of  the  seyen  other 
houses  are  open  from  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  June  to  the  15th 
of  September. 

Income  of  girls $1  to  |16. 

Is  house  always  full? 50    per   cent   answer   yes.      The  Yes. 

otner  50  per  cent  do  not  re- 
spond. 

Ayerage  age Huguenot,  21. 

Chester,  14  to  60. 

Westport,  17. 

Hill  Crest,  Santa  Clara,  26. 

Ayerage  number  who  come  free. . .  Huguenot,  75  per  cent.  Some ;  number  yarles. 

Hill  Crest,  50  per  cent  to  75  per 

cent. 
Breesy  Comer,  many  come  free. 

What  per  cent  returns  year  after 

year? 50  per  cent  or  more. 

Are  there  special  rates  of  fare?. .  Yes,  in  all  cases. 

Are  there  arrangements  for  week 

ends? None.  None. 

Is  the  house  co-operatlye? The    girls    care    for    their  own 

rooms. 

Types  of  girls Factory  anu  sales  girls;  teachers, 

dressmakers  and  stenographers. 

What  are  the  methods  of  adyer- 

tisement? There   are   none   except   throughThrough  circulars  and  posters  in 

reports  and  appeals  for  funos     the  manufacturing  districts,  at 
in  the    papers.       The    yarlous    the  Educational  Alliance  and  at 
societies  know  and  apply.   Also    the  Emanuel  EHsterhood. 
one    of    the    big    department 
stores. 
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vacation  resources.  The  committee  is 
interested  only  in  the  fate  of  unmarried 
women  earning  their  own  livelihood  and 
over  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  statis- 
tics which  follow  take  account  only  of 
these. 

The  following  institutions  have  re- 
sources of  this  kind:  Churches,  6;  de- 
partment stores,  2\  vacation  societies,  2; 
clubs  and  settlements,  15.  The  two 
large  vacation  societies  head  the  list ;  the 
Working  Girls'  Vacation  Society  enter- 
tained 806  girls  last  summer  at  its  eight 
houses.  The  Jewish  Working  Girls'  Va- 
cation Society  entertained  652  at  Belle- 
port,  L.  I.,  and  at  Big  Indian  in  the  Cats- 
kills.  The  questions  on  the  preceding 
page  were  answered  by  these  vacation 
societies. 

The  following  clubs  and  settlements 
provide  vacations  for  the  girls  under  con- 
sideration : 

College  Settlement,  East  Side  Settlement, 
University  Settlement,  Hartley  House,  Hen- 
ry Street  Settlement,  Wesley  House  is  start- 
ing on  its  first  year  of  summer  work,  and  is 
therefore  not  included  in  the  totals;  Union 
Settlement,  Christodora  House,  Downtown 
Bthical  Society,  Hudson  Guild,  New  York 
Association  of  Working  Girls'  Clubs,  The 
Friendly  Aid  Society,  The  Girls*  Friendly 
Society  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
of  Brooklyn. 


Number   of   girls 
accommodated. . 

Aye  rage  length 
of  stay 


Clubs  and  Settlements. 
3,663 


2  weeks. 


Rates  per  week.. $3.60  for  seniors.      $3.15  for  ja- 

niors.      (Two     places     Include 
railroad  fare.) 


How  long  are  the 
houses  open  ?. . . 


11  2-6  weeks. 


Are  the  houses 
always  full?... All  are  almost  always  overcrowd- 
ed. (The  New  York  Associa- 
tion of  Worklne  Girls*  CIuus 
which  has  two  nouses  at  Mil- 
ler's  place,    L.    I.,   is   the   only 


one    to    answer    ''no"    to    this 


question.) 


Average  age 


18%  years. 


Average    number 
entertained  free,  66  2-3  per  cent  entertain  a  few 

free. 
20  per  cent  have  none  free, 
^artlev  House  accepts  part  pay- 
ment. 


How  many  have 
special  railroad 
rates?   


66  2-S  have  a  special  rate. 


How  many  have 
week  end  ac- 
commodations?   78  1-3  have  them,  in  most 

only  when  there  Is  room,  but 
only  one  place,  Christodora 
House,  makes  a  feature  of  it. 
Hartley  House  entertains  Its 
clubs  that  way  in  spring  and 
fall.  Several  places  entertain 
parties  over  July  4  and  Labor 
Day. 


Income  of  girls. 


$6.96 1-6  to  $10. 


Are    the    houses 
co-operative?...  In  most  of  them  the  girls  make 

their  beds  and  assist  witb  the 
light  housework. 


Types 


Factory,  stores,  office  help,  a  few 
nurses;  domestics,  dressmaker^, 
teachers,  high  school  girls. 


Per  cent  return- 
ing each  year. . 


Over  76. 


What     are     the 
methods  of  ad- 
vertisement ?   . .  Only   20  per  cent  make  anv  at- 
tempt   to    reach    larger   circles 
through  advertising. 

80  per  cent  do  not  advertise  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  house  papers. 

Two  Other  settlements  make  use  of  the 
working  girls'  vacation  society.  Ham- 
ilton House  sends  its  girls  there  for  two 
weeks  and  pays  their  board.  Kennedy 
House  sends  its  girls  to  the  Farmington 
Lodge  of  the  Working  Girls'  Vacation 
Society  or  to  a  private  boarding  house 
and  generally  pays  for  their  board.  The 
Gospel  Settlement  depends  on  Sea 
Breeze,  Montclair  and  Nyack  for  its 
summer  work.  Greenpoint  Settlement  ia 
Brooklyn  has  a  very  few  young  girls 
over  fourteen  in  its  summer  camp.  It 
makes  a  point  of  having  whole  families 
and  giving  them  a  vacation  together. 
The  other  girls  in  the  settlement  belong 
to  the  Lucy  Larcom  Club  of  the  New 
York  Association  of  Working  Girls^ 
Clubs  and  avail  themselves  of  the  Mil- 
ler's Place  Vacation  House.  St.  Rose's 
Settlement  confines  its  summer  work  ta 
children,  but  last  year  it  sent  three  girls 
between  sixteen  and  eighteen  to  the  Do- 
minican Sisters  at  Albany.  Expenses 
were  paid.  And  thirty  senior  working 
girls  were  given  two  days'  outing  at  the 
beach  with  money  taken  partly  from  the 
club  funds.  The  Manhattan  Girls'  Qub 
which  formerly  did  summer  work  has 
now  discontinued. 
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STORES 

As  regards  the  stores  there  are  but 
two  that  have  organized  summer  work. 
Bloomingdale's  and  Siegel  &  Cooper's 
have  vacation  houses  at  Long  Branch 
and  Far  Rockaway,  respectively. 

Several  repeated  efforts  have  failed  to 
<elicit  any  answers  from  either  Heam's 


concerned  in  their  welfare  and  would 
gladly  welcome  suggestions  regarding 
better  vacation  facilities. 

CHURCHES 

Before  touching  upon  the  churches,  I 
should  like  to  mention  the  Chapel  Hill 
Fresh  Air  Mission  with  its  pleasant  sum- 


Bloominffdale  Brother$,  Siegel  d  Cooper, 

Mmnber  of  girls  accommodated. .  300  to  400.  About  720. 

jkvenge   length   of   stay 7  days.  7  days. 

JKates  weekly   Free  to  the  girls ;  board  i>aid  by  Free. 

the    aid    association    and    the 
firm. 

^ouse  open June  15  to  b'eptember  16.      June  16  to  September  1  to  7,  de- 
pending on  the  weather. 

ts  the  hoose  always  full? Yes.  Yes. 

Per  cent  returning  each  year. . . .  Large  percentage.  60 

^re $1  on  Brie  Railroad ;  special  rate.  Full. 

Week  ends   None.  None. 

Js  the  house  co-operatiTe7 Girls  make  their  beds.  The  girls  make  their  beds  and  are 

trained    in    the    standards    of 
living. 

Types  of  girls Female  employes  of  BloomingdaleOnly  female  employes  of  Siegel  & 

Bros.  Cooper  who  haw  been  in  their 

employ  over  seven  months. 

,  .... 

4>T  O'Neill  &  Adams^  which  is  the  more  mer  home  near  Atlantic  Highlands.    The 
ito  be  regretted  as  Mr.  Hearn  especially  trustees  of  this  fully  equipped  and  fur- 
is  known  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  nished  house  wish  to  place  it  at  the  dis- 
welfare  of  his  employes.    The  officers  of  posal  of  an  organized  charity  who  will 
Wanamaker's   Beneficial   Association,   a  run  it  at  their  expense.      It  has  been 
^nost  efficient  and  well-organized  body,  loaned  to  the  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund 
which   looks  after  the  interests  of   all  for  two  seasons,  and  offered  to  it  again 
the  girls,  believe  that  during  the  two  for  the  coming  summer. 
weeks  with  full  pay  that  are  granted  to  The  following  churches  are  the  only 
.every  employe,  she  should  leave  behind  ones  of  those  communicated  with  who 
her  all  that  smacks  of  store  life.     The  answered  that  they  were  doing  summer 
beneficial    association    takes    charge    of  ^^rk:     The   Holy   Trinity   Church   of 
.oU    needy    cases.      ;  One    of    us    aims  Brooklyn,  Grace  Church,  St.  Mark's;  St. 
IS   to  make  it  possible   for   every  girl  Bartholomew's,  Grace  Emanuel  and  St. 

^nd  JLv^f  ?iVt^^^  Thomas's.    I  do  not  include  in  this  list  the 

•send  many  oi  their  girls  through  the  As-  o-^*  «^    -.  r?  •  i  ^--^  -m-    •         «  •  « 

sodation  of  Working  Girls'  Societies.    It  P^^testam  Episcopal  City  Mission  which 

is  to  be  regretted  that  two  of  the  large  ^^^  vacation  facilities  for  people  of  all 

stores    employing    the    largest    working  ?ges,  and  entertains  a  number  of  work- 

forces  in  the  city  were  unwilling  to  con-  »"^  e\^^^  ^V"^  y^^^:  ^^either  do  I  make 

tribute  anything  to  this  investigation  save  mention  of  the  Neighborhood  House  of 

a  rather  curt  statement  that  they  were  ^^^  Sprmg  Street  Church,  which  accom- 

not  in  a  position  to  furnish  any  informa-  modated  nearly  6oo  guests  last  summer 

tion.     This  is  all  the  more  regrettable  as  including   forty   working  giris   between 

.one  of  them  is  known  to  have  a  vacation  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty.     This 

house  in  Monroe,  N.  J.    Another  store  house  has  had  to  follow  the  example  of 

.on  the  other  hand  answers  that,  though  the  Salvation  Army  and  close  its  doors 

.  at  present  it  has  no  house  or  hotel  to  at  least  for  the  coming  year.     I  also  wil- 

«which  to  send  its  employes,  it  is  deeply  fully  omit  St.  George's  Memorial  House, 
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a  few  of  whose  older  girls  go  to  their 
seaside  cottage  and  others  are  sent 
through  the  Working  Girls'  Vacation  So- 
ciety, but  the  majority  are  cared  for 
through  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  and 
have  therefore  been  already  included  in 
another  tabulation.  The  Judson  Memo- 
rial Church  sends  a  very  few  girls  over 
fourteen  to  its  summer  home  at  Somer- 
ville,  New  Jersey;  St.  John  Baptist 
House  has  a  free  cottage  at  Mendham, 
chiefly  for  the  parishioners  of  the  Holy 
Cross  Mission,  to  which  the  same  girls 
come  year  after  year,  but  I  have  no  idea 
of  their  number.  I  should  also  like  to 
mention  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Sea  and  Land  yearly  sends  a 
party  of  girls  to  Saybrook,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  include  any  of  these  places 
in  the  tabulation,  as  the  slight  provision 
they  make  for  working  girls  does  not 
warrant  it. 


Chubchbs. 

Nomber  of  gIrU 
accommodated . .  o33 

Average  length 
of   stay    14  days. 

i^yerage  rate  per      ^^^«  ^        ,  ,         ^      ,^ 

week    S3.18  for  girls  under  16. 

$3.83  for  girls  over  16. 

House  open   ....  0  4-6  weeks. 

Is  house  always 
fnU?    Yes,  In  almost  every  case. 

Average  age  ...  10 

Average    numher 

free   50  per  cent  of  these  houses  are 

free,  but  the  others  make  ex- 
ceptions. 

Per  cent  return- 
ing each  year..  About  00. 

Are  there  special 
fares  T   Five  out  of  six  have  them. 

Are  there  week 
end  accommo- 
dations?     40   per  cent  have.     40   per  cent 

have  not.  One  place  does  not 
answer.  Two  places  have  par- 
ties for  July  4  and  Labor  Day. 

Types  of  girls.. Factory,  shop,  office  irfrls  chiefly. 

And  a  few  nigh  school  girls. 

Remarks    These   are   virtually   branches   of 

parish  work,  and  with  a  few 
exceptions  touch  only  parish- 
ioners. 

This  investigation  has  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

The  circle  of  girls  at  present  reached 
is  confined  in  narrow  limits.      In  many 


cases  the  same  girls  return  year  after 
year  to  the  same  homes.  Moreover  the 
large  stores  take  care  only  of  their  own 
employes,  churches  of  their  own  parish- 
ioners, the  clubs  and  settlements  of  their 
own  members.  The  scope  of  vacation 
activities  should  be  widened  so  as  to  in- 
clude an  ever  larger  group  of  working 
girls. 

Such  facilities  as  are  open  to  all  are 
not  sufficiently  advertised.  Very  few  in- 
stitutions make  any  attempt  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  their  resources  among 
working  women. 

A  central  and  permanent  bureau  of  in- 
formation should  be  established,  which 
should  not  only  advertise  the  general  re- 
sources of  the  city  in  this  regard,  but 
more  especially,  should  serve  as  a  chan- 
nel through  which  vacation  opportuni- 
ties might  be  made  known  to  working 
girls.  Applicants  of  certain  sects  could 
be  sent  on  to  institutions  of  their  own 
denomination.  Others  could  be  told 
where  there  were  vacancies.  In  this 
way  the  group  of  women  reached  would 
be  widened.  This  bureau  might  also 
carry  on  a  propaganda  among  stores, 
factories  and  offices.  Work  of  this  sort 
is  what  strikes  an  investigator  as  the 
most  crying  need  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

The  facilities  for  week-end  vacations 
are  most  restricted.  Special  places  are 
needed  where  girls  can  be  sent  from  Sat- 
urday to  Monday  with  very  slight  ex- 
pense. It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
value  of  the  recuperative  and  inspiring 
effects  of  such  holidays  in  proper  sur- 
roundings. 

The  most  striking  fact  is  of  course  the 
inadequacy  of  the  accommodations  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  working  women 
in  New  York  who,  by  the  census  of  1900, 
numbered  367437.  Of  these,  294,828 
are  classified  as  single,  and  261,081  fall 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty-five. 
Nine  years  have  surely  worked  a  vast 
change  and  swollen  the  ranks  of  the 
army  of  working  girls;  but  nevertheless 
a  comparison  of  either  of  these  figures 
with  that  of  the  6,874  girls  for  whom  the 
clubs,  settlements,  churches  and  stores 
of  New  York  provide  vacations  during 
the  summer  is,  to  say  the  least,  disheart- 
ening.    A  trifle  over  2j4  per  cent  are 
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provided  for.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
if  the  number  of  working  girls  in  1909 
was  known  this  percentage  would  shrink 
from  2j/$  per  cent  to  2  or  even  i^  per 
cent.  Of  course  this  represents  only  or- 
ganized and  official  effort.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  take  into  account  the  number  of 
girls  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
a  summer  vacation  or  those  who  are 
benefited  by  individual  acts  of  kindness, 
the  isolated  cases  where  a  generous  em- 
ployer or  a  philanthropic  patron  may  se- 
lect one  or  more  girls  for  a  vacation  in 
the  country. 

But  regardless  of  such  cases,  the  or- 
ganized means  of  providing  summer  va- 
cations for  working  girls  at  reasonable 
expense  are  sadly  inadequate.  Of  the 
forty-four  settlements,  clubs  and  vaca- 
tion societies  written  to,  seventeen  or  38 
7- 1 1  per  cent  have  summer  homes  for 
working  girls.  Of  the  twenty  big  dry 
goods  stores  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
Siree  have  stunmer  homes,  although 
many  of  the  others  allow  employes  a  va- 
cation with  full  pay.  But  the  churches 
have    almost    completely    ignored    this 


phase  of  social  effort.  Of  the  1,257 
churches  and  synagogues  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  apparently  only  six  have 
organized  summer  vacations  for  work- 
ing girls.  Even  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  many  churches  may  privately  help 
individual  cases,  this  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  organized  social  program 
of  the  modem  church  is  wholly  ineffec- 
tual in  this  one  respect. 

The  average  wage  being  between  six 
and  ten  dollars,  an  average  rate  of  board 
at  four  dollars,  with  fare  to  be  paid  be- 
side, is  beyond  the  means  of  most  girls 
in  summer.  The  younger  working  girls 
who  earn  five  and  six  dollars  a  week  and 
who  are  most  in  need  of  the  rest  and 
change  are  almost  wholly  neglected  as  a 
class  by  such  provisions.  There  being 
so  few  week-end  resources,  the  public 
amusement  places  with  their  doubtful  at- 
tractions are  all  that  is  left.  The  moth- 
ers and  babies  and  boys  are  in  the  plans 
for  the  summer  but  the  young  girl  is  a 
factor  that  needs  inclusion  or  important 
loss  in  the  social  scheme  will  become  ap- 
parent. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  CLUBS  IN  THE   LIGHT 

OF  EXPERIENCE 


W.  H.  KINNICUTT,  M.  D. 

CLEVELAND 


When  the  grip  bacillus  gets  attached 
to  one's  system,  the  individual  who  en- 
tertains it  unawares  and  his  immediate 
associates  are  not  left  long  in  ignorance* 
of  the  fact;  there  is  an  active  demon- 
stration— ^it  insists  upon  expression. 
When  the  impulse  of  altruism  finds  a 
place  in  one's  S3rmpathies,  it  exhibits  sim- 
ilar infectiousness  and  breaks  into  action 
eagerly,  if  not  always  intelligently. 

The  spirit  of  knightly  chivalry  finds 
its  modem  expression  in  "social  service." 
The  desire  to  right  other's  wrongs  and  to 
establish  their  rights  finds  ample  field 
in  modem  society  where  one  man's  gain 
seems  to  be  at  another's  cost. 

"Social  service"  as  an  organized  ex- 
pression of  good  will  holds  a  peculiar  po- 
sition among  modern  institutions;  it 
seems  to  dread,  more  than  anything  else. 


being  considered  a  religious  movement; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  professedly 
Christian  institutions  fear  it  because  it 
bears  Christian  fmit  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  doctrine  or  dogma — it  just 
does  things  because  they  ought  to  be 
done.  It  is  not  concerned  about  formu- 
las or  credit  or  institutional  conserva- 
tion— ^just  accomplishment.  So  its  sim- 
ple organization  is  open  to  all  who  wish 
to  search  out  the  intelligent  way  to  re- 
lieve the  ills  that  ail  society. 

Many  will  balk  at  the  unlimitation  of 
the  "social  service"  plan;  they  want  a 
restraining  clause,  a  brake,  an  anchor,  a 
drag, — something  which  will  act  as  a 
safety  device  when  the  energy  of  the 
group  exceeds  their  own  individual 
speed,  pressure  or  courage  limit.  Such 
had  better  stay  out;  they  have  not  the 
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"social  service"  spirit.  They  would  ven- 
ture an  airship — if  they  could  carry  a 
ladder ;  or  patriotic  enlistment — with  the 
guarantee  of  no  fighting.    Shun  them ! 

The  men  who  are  attracted  to  "social 
service"  may  or  may  not  be  the  striking 
figures   in   the  community;    they    may 
often  be  the  well-to-do,  as  often  not ;  but 
there  are  certain  characteristics   which 
they  will  have  in  common:  self-reliance, 
intelligence,  "Pauline"  charity,  depend- 
ability and,  to  paraphrase  the  modern 
working  standard,  "good  circulation  in 
the  pedal  extremities"  and  be  "not  over- 
nervous  when  the    locomotive    and    its 
train  passes."    All  others,  whatever  their 
faith,  station  or  prominence,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.    It  is  well  to  limit  the  club 
membership;  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
gives  a  good  working  group,  preference 
being  with  the  lesser  number.    This  com- 
pels careful  selection.  ' 
The  great  feature  of  a  social  service 
organization  is  its  purpose.    "To  do"  is 
all  that  needs  emphasis.    A  few  officers 
to  insure  cohesiveness,  and  enough  con- 
stitution to  indicate  that  the  club  intends 
to  do  those  things  which  need   doing, 
which  no  one  will  thank  it  for  doing,  and 
which,  when  done,  no  one  will  attribute 
to  it.     It  is  evident  that  such  work  can 
best  be  done  "on  the  quiet,"  so  the  club 
should  be  known  only  to  its  members. 
To  exploit  it  is  to  defeat  its  best  effi- 
ciency. 

What  can  such  a  club  do?  That  will 
depend  on  your  community.  While  there 
are  certain  social  problems  like  child  la- 
bor, tenement  housing,  impure  food, 
which  are  indigenous  to  every  city,  each 
has  its  special  burdens  of  local  signifi- 
cance which  may  well  engage  the  time, 
study  and  energy  of  such  a  group  of 
men.  There  are  industrial  conditions 
that  may  be  improved  by  health,  safety, 
or  comfort  devices,  which  will  make  la- 
bor less  enervating  and  depressing;  san- 
itary changes  which  may  relieve  or  pre- 
vent epidemic;  abuses  of  public  privilege 
or  office,  for  organized  protest ;  commun- 
ity morale  which  may  need  but  intelli- 
gent study  to  set  public  condemnation 
loose;  court  methods  and  penal  institu- 
tions to  suspect  and  inspect;  the  rights 
of  the  poor  and  methods  of  charity  dis- 
tribution to  be  considered;  impositions 


upon  the  public  of  every  kind  to  be  over- 
thrown ;  ia  that  aims  at  making  life  more 
worth  living  in  home,  shop,  ward  or  city, 
furnishes  the  realm  in  which  social  ser- 
vice finds  its  work. 

As  to  method,  there  is  no  empiricism, 
no  one  way  to  accomplish  a  given  result 
Sometimes  it  may  be  possible  to  co-oper- 
ate with  other  organizations;  but  as  a 
rule,  it  is  wiser  to  do  your  work  within 
your  own  club  membership.  If  you  co- 
operate, do  not  let  the  club  be  known. 
Success  depends  upon  the  intelligence 
and  earnestness  of  the  investigator.  What 
is  desired  is  to  find  and  correct  the  cause 
of  known  evil  effects. 

I  recall  the  process  of  establishing  a 
municipal  bath  house,  where  the  steps  in 
the  plan  had  to  be  discovered  as  the  find- 
ings developed.  It  is  a  fairly  typical 
case. 

First,  there  was  the  allotting  of  parts 
of  the  residence  territory  for  investiga- 
tion among  members  of  the  club.  Each 
had  designated  streets  in  which  each 
house  was  to  be  examined  for  number 
of  tenements,  families,  adults  and  chil- 
dren, water  supply,  sanitation  and  bath 
facilities.  When  every  house  in  the  dis- 
trict had  been  "covered"  the  facts  were 
correlated  and  tabulated.  These  returns 
were  then  adroitly  introduced  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  business  men's  organiza* 
tion.  This  committee  in  turn  brought 
the  facts  before  that  influential  body  with 
the  recommendation  of  a  public  bath- 
house. This  was  officially  endorsed  and 
recommended  to  the  city  council.  Mean- 
time the  members  of  the  council  were 
visited  by  club  members  and  educated  as 
to  the  need  for  public  baths  and  as  to 
how  other  cities  had  met  similar  condi- 
tions. When  the  businessmen's  organi- 
zation's recommendation  came  before 
them  the  councilmen  were  ready  to  treat 
it  favorably  and  immediately  authorized 
the  construction. 

Next,  it  was  found  that  special  legisla- 
tion was  necessary  in  order  to  issue 
bonds.  Delay  in  the  state  capitol  threat- 
ened, so  a  lobby  was  appointed  by  the 
club  which  brought  the  necessary  influ- 
ence to  bear  to  get  recognition  and  au- 
thorization of  such  bonds  by  the  state  au- 
thorities. Incidentally,  the  club  was  able 
to  effect  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
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the  building    which    in    due    time    was 
erected. 

The  club  then  influenced  the  choice 
of  a  superintendent  equipped  to  conduct 
the  plant  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
people  and  with  the  least  political  flavor- 
ing. After  a  year's  effort  there  appeared 
a  splendidly  equipped  bathhouse  with 
conveniences  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, set  tubs  for  family  laundry  work 
and  a  gymnasium  for  the  neighborhood. 
Its  first  year  showed  a  record  of  135,000 
mdividual  baths  and  the  year  just  fin 
ished  showed  232,000.  A  similar  house 
in  another  congested  district  has  since 
been  completed  and  equipped. 

The  inception  and  development  of  an- 
other enterprise  i6  fairly  illustrative  of 
what  may  develbp  from  small  social  ef- 
forts when  the  spirit  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  actuates. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  club  treas- 
urer to  help  establish  a  certain  hospital. 
It  was  found  upon  investigation  that  this 
work  was  adequately  accomplished  by 
other  agencies.  The  money,  however, 
was  left  for  such  beneficent  purposes  as 
might  seem  wise. 

One  of  the  members  discovered  a  case 
in  which  a  poor  woman  had  been  de- 
prived of  her  sewing  machine  tlirough 
inability  to  keep  up  payment  upon  it. 
She  had  resorted  to  loans  from  a  "fam- 
ily" loan  company  and  the  exorbitant  in- 
terest accumulated  faster  than  pa)mients 
could  reduce  the  principal.  The  club  in- 
vestigated the  entire  transaction  and 
through  suasive  and  legal  means  com- 
pelled both  parties  to  come  to  reasonable 
terms;  they  rescued  the  sewing  machine 
from  replevin  and  the  woman  from  the 
loan  shark.  After  a  reasonable  time  the 
money    was    returned   by   the    grateful 


woman  and  this  little  fund  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  has  been  used 
many  times  in  similar  relief. 

The  investigation,  however,  of  the  loan 
company  methods  indicated  the  need  of 
a  humane  agency  for  emergency  relief. 
At  once  a  loan  association  with  a  con- 
science was  projected,  promoted  and  es- 
tablished. Stock  was  sold  on  the  basis 
of  a  philanthropic  investment  which 
should  be  self-supporting.  Since  its  in- 
corporation, the  capital  has  been  increas- 
ed to  $50,000,  and  under  a  directorate  of 
sound  business  men  has  realized  all  that 
was  expected  of  it  during  the  three  years 
of  its  existence. 

The  following  schedule  Suggeats  in 
part  what  this  club  has  accomplished. 

A  Juvenile  court  and  effective  probation 
system. 

An  industrial  farm  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quents. 

Investigated  and  recommended  1,200 
jurors  for  a  year's  drawing. 

Investigation  of  lodging  houses  and  abol- 
ishing of  the  undesirable. 

Examination  of  sources  of  city  food  sup- 
ply with  recommendations  to  health  board. 

Service  by  members  in  election  booths, 
insuring  honest  returns  at  strategic  points. 

Relation  to  public  playgrounds  and  fur- 
nishing men  for  their  direction. 

Investigation  of  work  of  Justices  of  the 
peace  and  election  effort  in  behalf  of  worthy 
candidates. 

Securing  salary  of  "shop  betterment"  ex- 
pert for  two  years'  service,  with  phenomenal 
Improvements  in  working  conditions. 

Promoting  and  incorporating  a  loan  asso- 
ciation for  workingmen  with  humane  rates 
of  interest 

Investigation  of  dance  halls  with  conse- 
quent regulation. 

Co-operation  with  the  forces  working  for 
rational  child  labor  laws. 

A  good  working  plan :  undertake  some- 
thing worth  while,  focus  upon  it  and  see 
it  through  to  its  successful  finish — then 
tackle  the  next  worthy  proposition. 
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MAKING  PEACE  TO  DO  JUSTICE 

The  success  of  the  special  Industrial 
Commission  of  Illinois  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  its  bill  "to  provide  for  the 
health,  safety  and  comfort  of  employes" 
registers  the  most  advanced  waymark  of 
progress  in  the  industrial  legislation  of 


the  state.  Great  as  is  the  actual  gain 
in  the  protection  of  health,  safety  and 
life  afforded  by  this  act  over  all  pre- 
vious legislation  in  this  state,  and  most 
others,  more  effective  still  will  surely  be 
the  method  exemplified  of  securing  that 
unanimity  of  support  which  is  absolutely 
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necessary  to  the  enactment  of  better  laws 
regulating  industrial  conditions.  The 
initiation  and  progress  of  this  difficult 
and  delicate  undertaking  by  the  commis- 
sion, as  hitherto  reported  in  The  Survey, 
awakened  so  much  interest  that  the 
achievement  of  success  warrants  a  re- 
view of  the  steps  which  led  up  to  it,  in 
order  to  give  proper  emphasis  to  the  re- 
markable aftermath  of  the  all  too  un- 
usual story  of  peace  and  good  will. 

The  preparation  for  this  happy  result 
began  long  before  the  forty-fifth  general 
assembly,  two  years  ago,  authorized  the 
governor  to  appoint  this  commission  to 
"report  by  bill  for  the  consideration  and 
action  of  the  forty-sixth  general  assem- 
bly." Foundation  for  the  measure  was 
laid  by  Chief  Factory  Inspector  Edgar 
T.  Davies,  six  years  ago,  when  he  quietly 
assumed  it  to  be  the  function  of  his  of- 
fice to  propose  and  draft  bills  for  the  im- 
provement of  industrial  conditions,  as 
well  as  to  execute  the  laws  he  found 
upon  the  statute  books  of  the  state.  The 
first  effort  he  then  made  proved  to  be 
merely  a  test  of  the  opposition  which  any 
proposal  of  more  stringent  laws  protect- 
ing labor  was  sure  to  arouse,  not  only 
among  the  manufacturers  but  in  the 
Legislature.  The  storm  of  protest  which 
overwhelmed  this  first  measure  had 
scarcely  abated  four  years  later  when  he 
made  the  second  attempt.  Although  the 
second  measure  was  more  carefully 
drawn,  and  combined  many  of  the  best 
provisions  in  the  laws  of  other  states, 
yet  the  antagonism  which  it  evoked  from 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 
was  perhaps  the  more  vigorous  and  ve- 
hement because  the  members  were  thor- 
oughly aroused  by  a  repetition  of  the  ef- 
fort which  had  first  alarmed  them. 
Then  it  was  that  resort  was  taken 
to  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion consisting  of  three  manufactur- 
ers, nominated  to  the  governor  by 
the  Manufacturers'  Association;  three 
representatives  of  organized  labor,  sug- 
gested by  the  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor; a  physician,  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen 
at  large.  But  even  this  conciliatory 
means  of  attempting  to  supply  a  great 
and  widely  recognized  public  necessity 
met  with  a  single  instance  of  bitter  hos- 
tility, which  seems  almost  unbelievably 
vindictive.     Under   date    of    March   21, 


1908,  an  official  letter  addressed  "to  man- 
ufacturers," and  entitled  "Factory  In- 
spection Legislation!"  was  sent  through- 
out the  state  under  the  letterhead  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association.  It  contained 
the  following  choice  bits  of  descriptive 
information  and  unreasoning  appeal  to 
class  prejudice: 

Agitation  for  so-caUed  Inspection  legislsr 
tion  has  been  started.  The  forces  back  of 
the  unjust,  unfair  and  un-American  factory 
inspection  measure  which  it  was  attempted 
to  rush  through  the  last  general  assembly 
under  the  pretense  that  It  was  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect employes  against  accidents,  have  been 
holding  meetings  and  organizing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  their  efforts  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature.  .  .  .  The 
names  of  some  of  those, who  are  taking  the, 
initiative  in  the  agitation  for  the  proposed 
legislation  are  mentioned  fn  connection  with 
the  anarchistic  movements  which  the  police 
of  the  large  cities  are  trying  to  suppress. 

The  way  to  meet  the  issue  is  by  organizar 
tion.  The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion has  been  the  agency  through  which  pro- 
posed legislation  of  this  kind  has  been  de- 
feated in  the  past  There  is  strength  in 
numbers.  The  fight  will  be  harder  at  the 
next  session  of  the  general  assembly  than 
ever  before. 

Unless  plant  owners  and  employers  pre- 
sent a  solid  front,  laws  of  this  chiaracter  will 
be  enacted  in  Illinois.  If  further  legislation 
is  necessary  for  the  safeguarding  of  em- 
ployes, why  should  not  the  men  who  own 
the  properties  have  something  to  say?  They 
have  the  interest  of  their  employes  at  heart. 
The  way  to  act  together  is  through  organiza- 
tion. Is  there  any  organization  better  equip- 
ped than  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion to  accomplish  this  end? 

Can  you  not  see  your  way  to  send  in  an 
application  now?     Herewith  is  a  blank. 

This,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  year 
after  the  Legislature  had  authorized  the 
appointment  of  the  commission,  although 
six  months  before  the  governor  named 
its  members.  It  should  be  mentioned 
also,  in  passing,  that  those  referred  to  as 
"in  connection  with  the  anarchistic  move- 
ment which  the  police  of  the  large  cities 
are  trying  to  suppress,"  happen  to  have 
been  some  of  the  most  experienced  and 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Chicago.  They 
can  now  at  least  point  with  justifiable 
pride  to  the  fact  that  they  did  take  the 
initiative  in  this  fair  way,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  universally  approved  legis- 
lation. 

Notwithstanding  this  secret  attempt  of 
a  paid  official  to  make  any  co-operatiOn 
for  the  enactment  of  just  legislation  im- 
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possible,  the  three  able,  determined  and 
tactful  commissioners  representing  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  secured  the 
appointment  by  that  body  of  a  strong  ad- 
visory committee.  The  three  men  repre- 
senting the  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor 
likewise  held  their  constituency  close  to 
the  situation.  Both  sides  agreed,  with 
the  hearty  consent  of  the  other  three 
members  of  the  commission,  to  submit 
the  bill  to  their  respective  constituencies, 
section  by  section,  as  it  was  being  formu- 
lated. After  objections,  concessions  and 
approvals  were  thus  obtained  in  advance 
from  the  forces  which  would  surely  have 
had  to  be  reckoned  with  at  a  later  and 
more  critical  time,  the  measure  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  by  the  gover- 
nor accompanied  by  a  special  message 
urging  its  enactment.  There  was,  there- 
fore, at  least  good  hope  of  passing  it. 

Serious  obstacles  however,  were  en- 
countered. A  fierce  factional  fight  in 
the  dominant  party  lined  up  a  stren- 
uous majority  against*  the  governor 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
was  not  inclined  to  give  him  -the 
credit  of  enacting  such  a  good  bill. 
A  fake  bill  was  introduced  under 
the  same  title  as  that  of  the  com- 
mission and  advanced  ahead  of  it,  after 
the  genuine  bill  had  been  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Political  advantage  was  taken  of 
a  section  in  the  commission's  bill  making 
it  "the  duty  of  every  employe  working 
with  any  machinery  to  examine  the  same 
for  defects  each  working  day  when  so 
employed,"  and  providing  that  any  em- 
ploye who  suffers  an  injury  because 
of  his  failure  to  give  notice  of  any  defect 
discovered  shall  have  no  right  to  recover 
damages  against  the  employer.  Some 
labor  leaders  and  lawyers  threatened  to 
support  the  opposition  if  this  section 
were  not  cut  out.  In  this  emergency  the 
commission  met  at  the  capitol.  A  large 
number  of  manufacturers  also  came  there 
at  the  call  of  their  representatives  on  the 
commission.  The  labor  members  man- 
fully took  the  risk  of  standing  by  their 
vote  approving  the  measure  as  it  stood. 
But  the  manufacturers  agreed  with  all 
the  otWer  commissioners  that  rather  than 
risk  the  defeat  of  so  good  a  measure,  and 
the  failure  to  secure  any  needed  legisla- 
tion, it  was  better  to  eliminate  the  sec- 


tion upon  which  the  opposition  to  the  bill 
had  concentrated,  and  thus  leave  the 
Legislature  without  excuse  to  substitute 
anything  for  it  or  to  vote  it  down.  In 
view  of  this  unprecedented  conciliation 
of  hitherto  antagonistic  forces  in  present- 
ing a  united  front  in  support  of  the  bill, 
and  because  of  the  astounding  fact  that 
no  one  appeared,  against  the  measure 
when  public  hearings  were  held,  the  op- 
position suddenly  faded  away,  the  sub- 
stitute bill  was  withdrawn,  And  the  Legis- 
lature, never  so  bitterly  divided,  actually 
enacted  the  amended  commission  bill 
without  a  dissenting  vote  in  either  house. 
After  signing  the  act  the  governor  sent 
a  personal  letter  to  each  of  the  commis- 
sioners thanking  him  for  the  public  ser- 
vice which  he  had  rendered  the  state 
and  its  industrial  interests. 

At  the  invitation  of  one  of  its  manu- 
facturer members,  the  commission  held 
a  final  social  session  around  the  lunch, 
table.  The  host  declared  it  to  be  his  con- 
viction that  the  just  and  conciliatory 
spirit  in  which  this  legislation  was  draft- 
ed and  amended  and  the  method  em- 
ployed would  mark  the  beginning  of  bet- 
ter laws  for  the  regulation  of  industrial 
conditions,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole- 
commonwealth  not  only  in  Illinois  but 
wherever  its  example  would  encourage 
others  to  a  similar  united  effort.  "Some- 
how," he  added,  "no  matter  how  you 
have  been  fighting  the  other  fellow,  when 
you  get  your  legs  under  the  same  table 
with  him  and  talk  things  through,  he 
seems  more  like  yourself  and  you  have 
more  in  common  with  him." 

Then  it  was  that  the  cap  of  the  climax 
was  unexpectedly  put  upon  the  closing 
act  of  the  whole  series  of  events.  The 
president  of  the  commission,  Edwin  R. 
Wright,  who,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  was  president  of  the  State  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  had  been  nominated  as 
president  of  the  commission  by  one  of 
the  manufacturers,  arose  and  on  behalf 
of  his  labor  colleagues  presented  each 
member  of  the  commission  with  an  ex- 
quisitely conceived  and  printed  souvenir 
entitled  The  New  Labor  Code.  It  de- 
serves to  be  reproduced  here.  But  we 
can  only  describe  it  and  quote  it  in  part : 

Broader  avenues  of  commerce  give  access 
to  nobler  Ideals  of  stewardship,  and  In  this 
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friendly  and  broad-minded  spirit  the  em- 
ployer and  employe  have  agreed  on  a  basis 
of  just  and  reasonable  working  conditions — 
The  New  Labor  Code  of  Illinois.  While  we 
have  asked  the  enactment  of  this  agreement 
into  law,  the  fundamental  thought  is  that 
the  employer  will  make  its  legal  enforce- 
ment unnecessary,  and  the  employe  safer, 
healthier,  and  more  contented — will  contrib- 
ute his  not  unimportant  share  to  the  com- 
mon good. 

The  representatives  of  labor  on  the  Illin- 
ois Industrial  Commission  desire  to  express 
to  the  Hon^  Charles  Piez,  the  Hon.  E.  E. 
Baker  and  the  Hon.  P.  A.  Peterson,  repre- 
senting the  employers,  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  their  impartial  and  painstaking  ser- 
vice as  members  of  the  Illinois  Industrial 
Commission  and  to  assure  them  that  we 
are  deeply  sensible  of  the  services  they  have 
rendered  the  state.  It  is  particularly  grati- 
fying to  meet  with  men  who,  though  hold- 
ing difiterences  of  opinion  and  varied  points 
of  view,  work  in  harmony  for  the  common 
good,  men  who  have  not  allowed  differences 
of  opinion  to  interfere  in  any  degree  with 
the  impartial  investigation  of  conditions 
surrounding  labor,  or  the  consideration  of 
remedial  legislation  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health,  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  employes  of  the  commonwealth. 

Labor  appreciates  the  work  you  have  done, 
and  the  worth  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  citizens  of  the  state,  and  as  representa- 
tives of  labor  we  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
fairness  manifested  by  the  members  of  the 
commission  representing  the  employers  em- 
phasizes greatly  the  value  of  conference  and 
a  discussion  of  our  problems,  to  the  end  thit 
we  may  find  the  common  ground  upon  which 
both  sides  may  stand  without  the  sacrifice 
of  either  principle  or  self-respect. 

We  are  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  this 
expression  of  our  esteem  is  but  the  simple 
acknowledgment  of  the  impartial  services 
you  have  rendered  as  members  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  Commission. 

Likewise,  we  are  grateful  to  those  unsel- 
fish representatives  of  the  great  third  inter- 
est— the  public — who  for  weeks  and  months 
gave  of  their  time  and  effort  that  justice 
might  be  done  the  worker.  To  the  Hon. 
Samuel  A.  Harper,  the  Hon.  H.  B.  Favill, 
M.  D.,  and  the  Hon.  Graham  Taylor  special 
credit  Is  due  because  theirs  was  an  academic, 
rather  than  a  direct  Interest,  In  striving  for 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  protection 
to  our  bread-winners. 

Under  less  favorable  circumstances  the 
duty  Imposed  on  this  section  of  the  commis- 
sion would  have  been  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  to  act  as  mediators  In  an  effort  to- 
ward harmony.  Owing  to  the  truly  remark- 
able spirit  of  harmony  and  mutual  confi- 
dence which  developed  with  the  first  meet- 
ings of  the  commission  the  division  lines 
were  at  once  practically  abolished. 

In  the  presence  of  such  men  as  represent- 
ed the  public  much  of  this  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence  was  born — because  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  gentlemen  the  evil   spirits  of 


sharp  practice,  undue  influence,  .or  mutual 
distrust  would  have  fled  abashed. 

The  text  from  which  these  excerpts 
are  taken  was  flanked  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  each  page  by  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  and  state  ofiicials  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Under  each  name  was 
printed  a  little  tribute  of  three  lines  of- 
fered by  their  labor  colleagues.  The 
young  manufacturer  who  was  foremost 
in  promoting  the  measure  was  recognized 
as  "the  master  engineer  to  whom  prob- 
ably more  than  to  any  other  member  of 
the  commission  is  due  the  finish  and  de- 
tail of  the  new  labor  code  of  our  great 
state."  The  good  physician  was  credited 
with  promoting  this  sentiment:  "Good 
health  for  our  workers  means  true  riches 
by  the  fireside — ^the  immediate  family 
drawing  the  interest!"  The  lawyer  was 
hailed  as  "the  master  of  craft,  who  cun- 
ningly wove  together  the  thoughts  of  a 
dozen  minds  into  a  complete  and  har- 
monious fabric— a  woof  of  humanity  and 
a  web  of  justice."  The  only  reference  to 
the  labor  members  was  the  signature  of 
their  names — Edwin  R.  Wright,  Peter 
W.  Collins,  William  Rossell — ^to  this  tri- 
bute which  their  warm  hearts  and  clear 
heads  generously  gave  to  their  associates, 
who  could  only  by  word  of  mouth  and 
iriendly  grasp  of  the  hand  assure  them 
of  what  success  owed  to  them. 

"Dedicated  to  the  Illinois  Industrial 
Commission"  by  the  attorney  for  the 
commission  who  turned  poet,  some  verses 
entitled  Brotherhood  appeared  on  the 
last  page  of  this  prophetic  little  blooklet. 
Out  of  the  heart  of  it  ring  these  notes  of 
the  new  times  that  are  to  be : 

Then  shall  we  covet  nothing  less 
Than  our  co-worker's  good, 
And  only  crave  his  gentleness 
That  makes  for  brotherhood;  * 

And  envy  only  that  for  which  his  kindliness 
has  stood. 

We  then  shall  fear  for  nothing,  save 
The  cowardice  we've  outgrown; 
We  then  shall  learn  that  men  are  brave 
For  honesty  alone: 

And  crown  all  good  with  brotherhood  at  last 
from  zone  to   zone. 

At  eventide  on  the  western  slope, 
As  the  lengthened  shadows  fall, 
Our  hands  shall  clasp  in  mutual  hope. 
Of  brotherhood  for  all; 
And  blessed  fatherhood  in  Him,  the  Master 
of  us  all. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


There  has  beeo  a  big  ImproTement  fn  tlie 
style  and  general  mako-up  of  reports  and  ap- 
peals of  charitable  societies  during  tbe  past 
few  years.  Statistics  bave  been  made  to 
live,  photographs  and  drawings  have  ren- 
dered reading  matter  more  real,  and  good 
typography  has  taken  tbe  place  of  amateur- 
ish printing.  One  of  tbe  best  appearing  and 
most  readable  reports  of  this  new  and  force- 
ful kind,  Is  the  one  Issued  by  the  Home  Gar- 
dening Association  of  Cleveland.  The  work 
In  gardens,  flower  beds  and  grounds  Is  de- 
scribed and  Illustrated  and  the  aim  and  plan 
of  the  asaoclation  are  outlined.  Stress  Is  laid 
upon  the  real  benefit  to  be  found  In  the 
growing  of  flowers  and  vegetables  In  a  small 
yard  or  even  In  a  window  box,  "Seeds 
-known  to  be  of  moat  easy  and  certain  growth 
are  selected.  The  distribution  In.  penny 
packets  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  trouble 
and  expense  ol  obtaining  them.  What  Is 
necessary  In  planting  and  care,  what  may 
be  expected  In  growth  and  fruition  Is  ex- 
plained by  plain  printed  Instruction  and  by 
illustrated  lectures,  and  Is  actually  ahown 
In  teat,  school,  and  training  gardens." 

The  ecope  of  the  work  may  be  Judged 
from  tbe  seed  and  bulb  distribution  during 
190S,  when  572. 564  packages  of  seeds  were 
sold.  Of  these  264.777  were  distributed 
through  the  Cleveland  schools,  and  307,777 
through  schools  and  organlzatlonB  In  other 
cities  and  Tillages.         ^ 

The  successful  work  ot  the  gardens  for 
defective  children  conducted  In  conjunction 
with  the  school  gardens  was  described  In 
Charities  and  The  Commons  for  October 
17,  19DS.  The  Illustration  on  tbie  page  show- 
ing tbe  training  garden  Is  one  of  tbe  many 
with  which  tbe  report  is  Illustrated. 

Laggards  in  Our  Schools',  by  Leonard  P. . 
Ayres.  which  Is  the  second  of  the  reports 
embodying  the  results  ot  the  Backward 
Children  Investigation  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.' 
contains  much  that  will  Interest  students  ot 
various  phases  of  the  child  problem,  as  well 
as  parents  and  the  tax-paying  public  In  gen- 

A  atartllngly  large  proportion  ot  tbe  pu- 
pils In  our  city  school  systems  are  found  to 
be  above  normal  ago  for  their  grade,  or  "re- 
tarded." This  retardation  results  In  over- 
crowding In  the  lower  grades,  "part-time" 
classes,  and  even  In  the  exclusion  ot  many 
applicants  from  the  schools.  The  discour- 
agement of  repeated  failures  Is  found  to  be 

■  i«Kgards  t 

(irBaae 

Price,   11.60,   potpa — 

•Tbe  subjects  of  physical  detwtH  and  medical 
iDBpectloD  were  presented  Id  Medical  inspection 
of  ScbDola    by   Luther   Halse^   Gullck.   M.   D.. 


!r   Halsey   ( 
Ncff    Yor 


P,    'Ajres.       Ncff    tork.     1»08.       Russell 

Sage  FouDdatloD  Publication.  Pp.  37S.  Price  tl 
postpaid.  Tbcsc  booka  may  be  purchased  tbrougb 
the  offlcea  of  The  bLurEV. 


largely  responsible  for  the  dropping  out  ot 
these  pupils,  totally  untrained  as  they  are, 
who  eventually  must  swell  the  number  of 
the  Inefficient  and  perhaps  ot  tbe  dependent. 
Even  before  this  point  Is  reached,  lack  of 
interest  in  school  work  leads  to  truancy  and 
all  too  frequently  to  the  Juvenile  court. 

The  proportion  of  retarded  pupils  ranges 
from  seven  and  flve-tenths  per  cent  In  Med- 
tord,  Mass.,  to  sixty  per  cent  In  Erie,  Pa., 
but  a  majority  ot  tbe  cities  studied  show 
more  than  thirty  per    cent    ot    retardation. 
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Mr.  Ayres  estimates  that  at  least  $27,000,000 
is  wasted  annually  on  these  "repeaters." 

Late  entrance,  inflexible  grading,  irregular 
attendance  and  physical  defects  are  a  few  of 
the  causes  assigned,  and  various  practical 
remedies  are  suggested.  The  author  presents 
a  frank  and  unprejudiced  discussion  of  con- 
ditions as  he  found  thom.  His  contention  is 
that  the  elementary  schools  are  falling  far 
short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  average 

child. 

*    *    * 

That  Jewish  philanthropy  has  a  unique 
field  and  that  the  worker  in  it  needs  special 
preparation  is  convincingly  set  forth  in  a 
pamphlet.  Extent  of  Jewish  Philanthropy  in 
the  United  States,  by  Boris  D.  Bogen  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  pamphlet  is  issued  by  tho  Sec- 
tion of  Superintendents  and  Social  Workers 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Char- 
ities, and  forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs. 

Dr.  Bogen  holds  that  immigration  is  the' 
primary  reason  for  Jewish  philanthropy. 
There  is  no  pauperism  among  Jews,  he 
holds;  their  dependency  and  delinquency  re- 
sult from  special  conditions  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual,  which  call  for  spe- 
cific treatment  by  skilled  workers.  Extra- 
ordinary qualifications  are  required  for  un- 
derstanding the  conditions  which  surround 
the  immigrant  Jew  and  sometimes  over- 
whelm him.  Hence  the  need  for  training. 
But  on  the  ground  of  the  extent  of  Jewish 
philanthropy  alone,  training  is  required. 
Dr.  Bogen  estimates,  from  a  number  of  re- 
liable sources,  that  1,191  Jewish  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  of  a  charitable  char- 
acter in  the  United  States  disburse  annually 
five  million  dollars. 

THE  POOR  RICH 

FREDERIC  ALMY 

[Resd  St  the  luncheon  of  the  Associsiion  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  Buffalo,  June  10.1 

Some   verses   cynical    are   these. 

Intended   to   amuse  you. 
Their   only   purpose   Is   to   please; 

I  hope  they  won't  confuse  you. 

It  may  be  but   hilarity. 

And  yet  'tis  sometimes  said 
That  the  poor  find  no  more  Charity 

For   the   poor   are   now   Surveyed. 

There's   little   talk   of   giving  now 

For  giving  pauperizes, 
But   we   study   costs   of   living   now 

Which  Chapin  standardizes. 

We  give  the   poor  employment, 

And   social   education, 
With    harmless,    mild    enjoyment 

In    playground    recreation. 

And  all  the  poor  are  so  improved 
That   soon   they'll   cease   their   sobs. 


And    Poverty    will    be    removed; — 
And  we  shall  lose  our  Jobs. 

• 

Yet  still  Surveyed  the  poor  will  be 

By   Kellogg,    it   is   said. 
Surveyed  because  they  are  laid  out. 

Laid  out  because  they're  dead. 

Now  when  the  poor  exist  no  more 

What   will    be    our    vocation? 
And  how  shall   we  still  claim  to  be 

The   saviors   of  the  nation? 

We  must  not  stop.    The  world  might  drop 
If  we  should  cease  to  steer  it 

We'll  help  the  rich, — a  practice  which 
Has  points  which   much  endear  it 

As    friendly   visitors   we'll    ride 

Upon    their    touring    cars; 
And   all   of  the  A.   I.   C  P.'s 

Will   be  A.   I.   C.   R's. 

But  more  than  this.     We  know  relief 

Starts  with   investigation, 
^nd  here  we'll  give  the  rich  our  chief 

And  constant  ministration. 

Their  books  we  will  investigate. 
Their   factories,   their   insurance, 

And   for   their  good   we'll   legislate 
Until    they    learn    endurance. 

We'll  show  the  rich  the  virtues  high 

Of  true  co-operation. 
And  socialistic  schemes  we'll  try 

Of    labor    federation. 

• 

Their  swollen  fortunes  we'll  reduce 

By   many   a   tax   progressive; 
An  Asquith  budget  we'll  produce 

That  will   be  most  impressive. 

We'll  do  it  all  for  love,  because 
We   know   they   are   our   brothers. 

Precisely   so,   before,    it   was. 
We  did  it  for  the  others. 

For   rich   and   poor   must   both   endure 

A   service   asked   by  neither. 
The  rich  will  not  be  grateful,  but 

The   poor  were   not  so   either. 

And  soon,  through  this  new  charity 
Men   won't   know    which    is   which. 

For  there'll  be  no  disparity 
Between  the  poor  and  rich. 

When  rich  are  gone,  and  poor  are  gone. 
What  shall  We  do  for  bread? 

With  neither  of  these  to  work  upon 
What  shall  we  find  instead? 

It  may  be  the  reformer  then 

Will  be  upon  the  shelf. 
Or,  maybe,  though  'tis  hard  to  think. 

He  will  reform  himself. 


A  Correction. — Through  error  the  photo- 
graphs on  pp.  487,  488  and  489  are  credited 
to  Hlne.  The  credit  belongs  to  White,  New 
York.  The  mistake  was  not  discovered  until 
the  form  was  partly  off  the  press. 
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STUDY  OF  NEW  YORK'S 
-CHILD   LIFE    PROPOSED 

A  movement  for  the  careful  and  cor- 
related study  of  all  the  forces  affecting 
children  in  a  city  community  has 
been  slowly  gathering  impetus  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months.  Follow- 
ing the  studies  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation  and  Amusement, 
New  York,  and  other  groups  which  have 
studied  single  phases  of  diild  life,  this 
movement  proposes  to  view  the  whole 
question  of  child-forming  influences  in 
New  York  city.  It  is  proposed  to  study 
and  determine  what  are  the  principal 
forces  affecting  children  and  their  effects ; 
what  forces  of  evil  are  at  present  in- 
adequately counteracted  and  what  forces 
for  good  are  in  need  of  further  support 
and  development;  and  what  the  next 
steps  should  be  in  the  community's  deal- 
ing with  children. 

The  plan  involves  utilizing  in  a  com- 
prehensive whole  the  data  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Associ- 
ation, the  Child  Labor  Committee,  the 
Tenement  House  Department,  the  Health 
Department  and  the  Federation  of 
Churches;  and  also  securing  and  bring- 
ing together  much  additional  information 
about  the  influences  of  the  homes,  the 
streets,  the  schools,  the  churches  and 
Sunday  schools,  the  settlements,  public 
and  private  charities,  industry,  printed 
matter,  recreation  and  amusement,  legis- 
lation and  administration. 

It  is  planned  to  gather  all  this  data 
through  the  assistance  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  have  already  secured  many 
facts  and  conclusions  concerning  child 
life  and  the  need  for  recreation,  indus- 
trial training  and  child  labor  legislation. 
In  addition,  a  regular  staff  of  competent 
investigators  under  the  direction  of  ex- 
pert  committees   will   be   employed    to 
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bring  out  new  and  significant  facts  about 
the  effect  of  all  these  forces. 

The  general  committee  behind  the 
project,  which  is  embryonic,  consists  of 
such  men  as  Presidents  Butler  and  Fin- 
ley,  and  Chancellor  MacCracken,  who 
have  pledged  the  co-operation  of  their 
universities;  Messrs.  Winthrop,  Coudert, 
and  Burlingham,  representing  the  public 
schools  and  V.  Everit  Macy,  James 
Speyer,  Gilbert  Colgate,  R.  Fulton  Cut- 
ting, Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  William  Fel- 
lowes  Morgan,  William  Church  Osborn, 
William  Jay  Schieffelin,  Prof.  E.  R.  A. 
Seli'gman  and  others  representing  some 
of  the  public-spirited  citizenship  of  New 
York. 

An  executive  committee  has  been 
formed  with  these  members : 

B.  Ogden  Chlsholm,  Miss  Martha  Draper, 
Theodore  Dreiser,  Edward  R.  Finch,  ilrs. 
J.  Borden  Harriman,  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey, 
John  Sherman  Hoyt,  William  Oilman  Low, 
Jr.,  John  Martin,  Robert  Van  Iderstine, 
Evert  Jansen  Wendell,  Judge  Robert  J.  Wil- 
kin, Misa  Evangeline  Whitney. 

It  is  further  purposed  to  exhibit  the 
significant  facts  and  conclusions  estab- 
lished by  this  investigation  during  the 
winter  of  1909-1910.  It  is  believed  that 
such  an  exhibit  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  investigation, 
serving  to  bring  home  vividly  and  graph- 
ically to  the  community  the  facts  regard- 
ing city  life  and  its  effects  on  children. 

NEW  SECRETARY  FOR 
PORTLAND  CHARITIES 

Francis  H.  Hiller  has  accepted  a  call 
to  become  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Portland,  Maine,  to  succeed 
Howard  S.  Braucher.  He  will  assume 
his  new  duties  August  15.  Mr.  Hiller 
had  special  work  in  philanthropy  at  Cor- 
nell University  under  Prof.  Frank  A. 
Fetter.  After  graduating  in  the  class  of 
1903  he  studied  for  a  time  in  the  New 
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York  School  of  Philanthropy  and  also 
worked  with  the  Tuberculosis  Commit- 
tee of  The  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  For  the  past  two  years  Mr. 
Hiller  has  been  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Morris,  N.  Y. 

LABOR  UNIONS 

TO  BUILD  HOSPITAL 

Public  officials  have  just  passed  upon 
a  matter  of  far-reaching  importance  to 
the  many  thousands  suffering  from  tu- 
berculosis in  New  York  state.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  Brooklyn  Central  Labor 
Union  for  permission  to  erect  a  sana- 
torium on  Long  Island,  near  Medford 
and  about  five  miles  from  Patchogue,  has 
been  granted  by  the  state  commissioner 
of  health,  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  and  Dr. 
C.  A.  Baker,  health  officer  of  the  town 
of  Brookhaven,  where  the  hospital  site  is. 
Several  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  and  of 
the  town  board  before  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium, hospital  or  camp  could  be  es- 
tablished. The  effect  of  this  law 
was  to  render  their  establishment 
practically  impossible.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  pressure  is  easily 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  local  officials 
by  those  who  base  their  opposition  to 
tuberculosis  hospitals  upon  the  now  gen- 
erally discredited  belief  that  they  are  a 
menace  to  the  public  health  and  depreci- 
ate the  value  of  property  in  their  vicinity. 

But  the  law  has  been  changed.  Now 
the  state  commissioner  of  health  and  the 
health  officer  of  the  locality  have  power 
to  grant  or  withhold  consent  for  the 
erection  of  the  institution.  The  attitude 
assumed  by  these  officials  in  considering 
the  application  of  the  Brooklyn  Central 
Labor  Union,  the  first  to  be  made  under 
the  new  law,  is  encouraging  to  those  en- 
gaged in  tuberculosis  work  and  suggests 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

As  this  was  the  first  application  under 
the  new  statute,  the  questions  considered 
by  the  commissioner  of  health  and  the 
local  health  officer  before  granting  it  are 
particularly  interesting,  for  their  answers 
are  likely  to  constitute  precedents  of  far- 
reaching  importance.  The  decision  con- 
cludes : 


The  character  of  the  institution  to  be  es- 
tablished; the  suitability  of  the  proposed 
site;  the  responsibility  of  the  persons  or  aa- 
sociatlons  desiring  to  establish  the  sanator- 
ium, and  how  it  is  to  be  managed  and  con- 
ducted  The  site  is  located  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  any  village  and 
there  are  only  a  yery  few  houses  anywhere 
near  the  proposed  site.  Properly  conducted 
sanatoria  are  not  in  any  sense  a  menace  to 
public  health.  An  institution  of  such  a 
character  located  on  the  proposed  site  will 
not  be  dangerous  to  any  of  the  residents. 
As  to  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  peti- 
tioners, it  appears  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  labor  unions  interested  in  the 
project,  and  that  they  will  also  seek  the  aid 
of  persons  outside  of  these  organizations. 
.  .  .  The  petitioners  have  testified  that  ample 
medical  superylBion  will  be  provided  for,  and 
the  character  of  the  men  associated  with  the 
movement  looking  toward  the  construction 
of  the  institution  leads  to  the  belief  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  managed. 

But  little  evidence  was  offered  in  opposi- 
tion, and  that  chiefiy  upon  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  a  menace  to  the  neighborhood  or 
that  it  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  sur- 
rounding property.  As  to  the  latter  point, 
the  experience  of  other  places  where  sana- 
toria for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  have 
been  established  would  not  Justify  such  a 
belief;  for  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  state 
of  New  York  where  such  sanatoria  have  been 
built  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  In  the 
value  of  surrounding  property.  .  .  .  Appli- 
cation for  permission  to  construct  this  in- 
stitution was  made  under  the  provision  of 
the  late  law  to  the  town  board,  and  permis- 
sion was  refused.  For  that  reason  we  have 
considered  very  carefully  every  phase  of  the 
question  and  we  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  no  good  reason  exists  for  denying  per- 
mission to  construct  this  institution  or  to 
disapprove  of  the  location  thereof. 

The  site  of  the  new  Brooklyn  hos- 
pital is  a  tract  of  sixty-five  acres 
owned  by  the  Brooklyn  Central  Labor 
Union,  and  easily  accessible  to  Brooklyn. 
It  is  intended  to  erect  a  two  story  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  which  will  con- 
tain one  hundred  single  rooms  for  pa- 
tients, arranged  along  balconies  extended 
around  the  central  administration  build- 
ing. The  structure  will  be  of  wood  with 
concrete  exterior. 

There  is  a  great  need  among  working 
people  for  an  institution  where  patients 
may  go  at  a  low  cost  without  feeling  that 
they  are  recipients  of  charity.  In  Brook- 
lyn alone  there  are  over  5,000  cases  of 
consumption  and  hospital  provision  for 
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less  than  400.  The  hospital  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  co-operation  of  more  than 
200  labor  organizations,  in  endowing 
beds,  paying  sick  benefits  and  establish- 
ing a  maintenance  fund.  It  will  be  con- 
ducted on  the  broadest  lines,  open  to  any- 
one having  tuberculosis,  whether  a  mem- 
ber of  a  labor  union,  or  not. 

CINCINNATrS 
CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 

In  Au^st  there  will  be  opened  in 
Cincinnati  a  continuation  school  for  the 
benefit  of  apprentices  who  are  employed 
in  the  city  shops.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  appointed  as  teacher,  a  well  edu- 
cated man  who  has  had  ten  years'  exper- 
ience in  the  assembly  room  of  a  local 
machine  shop.  The  board  will  pay  this 
instructor's  salary,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  shops  have  agreed  to  pay  the 
wages  of  their  apprentices  for  the  time 
they  spend  in  the  school.  For  the  com- 
ing year  the  boys  will  be  divided  into  six 
groups,  each  group  attending  the  school 
one  session  weekly.  The  apprentices  will 
receive  instruction  in  shop  mathematics, 
beginning  with  the  simplest  elements,  in 
free-hand  sketching  of  machinery,  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  they  work  with, 
in  inventions,  and  in  civics.  The  work 
will  be  made  intensely  practical,  with  a 
half  hour  of  actual  shop  work  daily.  The 
instruction  will  be  related  to  the  difficul- 
ties commonly  encountered  in  the  shops. 
In  the  study  of  certain  materials,  spelling 
and  composition  will  be  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work.  Apprentices  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  older,  will  be  se- 
lected as  pupils  and  classified  into  groups 
according  to  their  ability  in  technical  sub- 
jects. The  school  is  modeled  on  the  Ger- 
man system. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  in  an 
industrial  community  like  Cincinnati,  is 
undoubtedly  a  step  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  concerning  the  education 
and  efficiency  of  young  breadwinners,  but 
it  affects  only  one  phase  of  this  great 
question.  The  apprentices  in  machine 
shops  constitute  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  children  em- 
ployed in  gainful  occupations,  and  to 
every  student  of  industrial  conditions  It 
is  painfully  apparent  that  the  opportuni- 


ties for  advancement  offered  to  most  of 
these  children,  are  meager  indeed. 

Of  the  195  children  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen years  old,  who  secured  employment 
certificates  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Cincinnati  during  the  first 
twenty-two  days  of  June,  fifty-five  went 
to  work  in  shoe  factories ;  forty  in  retail 
stores;  fifteen  in  clothing  factories; 
twelve  in  box  factories ;  eight  in  machine 
shops;  six  in  the  messenger  service,  and 
the  others  scattered  themselves  among 
laundries,  bakeries  and  factories  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Of  these  children,  107  were 
boys,  and  eighty-eight  girls;  137  were 
fourteen,  and  fifty-eight  fifteen  years  of 
age.  They  withdrew  from  school  before 
the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  and  the 
great  majority  will  never  return  to  their 
studies.  The  point  of  special  interest  in 
these  figures  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  continuation  school,  is  that 
such  an  extremely  small  number  of  boys 
enter  the  machine  shops,  and  thereby  be- 
come eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  con- 
tinuation school,  as  compared  with  the 
number  who  enter  stores,  factories  and 
other  establishments  in  which  as  a  rule, 
they  are  evolved  into  unskilled  workers 
or  dull  witted  machines. 

The  minute  subdivision  of  labor  in  a 
modern  factory  or  mill,  under  the  force 
of  which  a  boy  or  girl  is  assigned  to 
a  machine  which  performs  some  very 
small  part  of  the  whole  process  entering 
into  the  making  of  the  final  product,  in- 
terferes with  the  mechanical  training  of 
the  child  and  robs  him  of  even  an  intelli- 
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gent  insight  iilto  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture. In  a  machine  shop  an  appren- 
tice receives  a  thorough  course  of  train- 
ing in  all  the  processes  involved,  and 
therefore  enjoys  an  immeasurable  ad- 
vantage over  the  mill  or  factory  boy 
who,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day, 
makes  one  series  of  deadening  move- 
ments while  performing  his  simple  task. 
The  continuation  school  is  heartily  to 
be  welcomed,  if  only  as  an  experiment, 
but  it  is  not  enough — it  merely  adds  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  favored  few,  and 
leaves  the  bigger  need  untouched.  Chil- 
dren who  go  to  work  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years,  have  but  little  edu- 
cation; the  majority  of  the  195  children 
lef erred  to,  did  not  complete  the  sixth 
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grade  of  the  common  schools ;  only  thirty- 
one  of  them  progressed  as  far  as  the 
eighth  grade,  and  twenty-one  were  en- 
rolled in  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
grades.  These  figures  hold  not  only  for 
the  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  children 
who  obtain  employment  certificates  in 
Cincinnati  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
but  also  for  those  who  go  to  work  in 
most  American  cities.  The  majority  of 
working  children  have  only  a  smattering 
of  the  "elements",  and  no  opportunity  to 
increase  their  stock  of  knowledge. 

NEW  CHILDREN'S 
ACT  IN  ALBERTA 

The  province  of  Alberta,  Canada,  has 
a  new  "children's  act"  passed  at  the  in- 
stance of  Attorney-General  Cross  after 
consultations  with  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 
^  Judge  George  S.  Addams  of  Qeveland 
and  J.  J.  Kelso  of  Ontario. 

It  was  drawn  with  particular  heed 
for  Alberta's  special  problem  of  assimi- 
lating the  heterogeneous  peoples  who  are 
assembling  in  that  province.  The  Brit- 
ish, the  Canadians,  and  the  Americans 
are  easily  managed  but  the  multitudes 
from  continental  Europe  must  be  pa- 
tiently dealt  with.  Their  peasant  long- 
ing to  "get  rich  quick/'  by  compelling 
their  children  to  contribute  steadily  to  the 
family  purse,  has  to  be  replaced  by  a 
desire  to  see  their  children  well  edu- 
cated, with  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  dominion. 

The  act  makes  provision  for  forcing 
responsibility  on  cruel  or  negligent  par- 
ents who  may  be  fined  or  jailed  for  ill- 
treating  a  child.  Parents  may  be  super- 
vised by  an  official  charged  with  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  children  be  properly  dealt 
with  in  the  family  home.  If  the  parents 
refuse  compliance  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  official,  then  they  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  proper  care  of  the 
child  by  other  persons. 

In  cities  of  over  ten  thousand  popula- 
tion there  shall  be  provided  a  refuge  or 
shelter  for  the  temporary  detention  of 
children  who  are  either  on  trial  as  de- 
linquents, or  neglected  and  in  need  of 
temporary  protection  while  awaiting  their 


transfer  to  foster  homes.  In  towns  of 
less  than  ten  thousand  population,  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  with  some  pri- 
vate individual  for  the  temporary  care  of 
the  children. 

Children's  aid  societies  may  be  organ- 
ized, having  for  their  object  the  super- 
vision and  management  of  children  in 
temporary  homes,  the  securing  of  foster 
homes,  of  parks,  and  of  children's  play- 
grounds. These  societies  may  appoint 
a  juvenile  court  committee  to  aid  and 
advise  in  the  handling  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents. They  may  act  as  volunteer 
probation  officers,  and  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren or  of  their  parents.  Children's 
courts  may  be  established  by  appointing 
two  suitable  men  to  act  as  a  commission 
to  try  juvenile  offenders  and  children 
may  be  transferred  by  the  court  to  the 
care  of  a  children's  aid  society,  or  may 
be  allowed  out  on  probation. 

A  reporting  system  is  provided  for, 
whereby  children  of  a  probation  officer 
are  put  under  the  care  of  a  probation 
officer,  if  necessary. 

No  child  may  be  confined  in  a  com- 
mon lock-up,  cell  or  guard-room,  used 
for  persons  charged  with  crime. 

Children  held  for  trial  must  not  be 
confined  in  the  same  room  with  adult 
prisoners  and  those  charged  with  crime 
must  be  tried  immediately,  and  in  some 
place  outside  of  the  regular  court  room, 
or  not  sooner  than  two  hours  after  the 
regular  court  session. 

Anyone  who  interferes  in  any  way 
with  a  child  which  has  been  made  a  ward 
of  the  superintendent  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  or  of  any  children's 
aid  society,  or  any  child  who  has  been 
put  under  the  care  of  a  probation  offi- 
cer, is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  and  impris- 
onment. 

Supervision  of  this  work  is  centralized 
at  the  offices  of  the  government.  .  Indi- 
vidual cases  are  cared  for  as  may  be 
needed.  Children's  aid  societies  are  or- 
ganized wherever  possible,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  work  in  each  place  a  local 
interest.  Everything  possible  is  done 
to  put  the  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  the  work  where  it  should  be,  upon 
those  members  of  the  community  who 
stand  for  all  that  is  best  in  citizenship. 
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MILK  AND  BABY 
HYGIENE  IN  BOSTON 

The  executive  committee  of  Boston's 
Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Committee  has 
decided  that  hereafter  the  modified  milk 
sold  at  cost  to  poor  mothers  unable  to 
nurse  their  babies  shall  be  distributed  in 
feeding  bottles  in  quantities  from  one  to 
eight  ounces,  at  a  price  varying  from 
one-half  cent  to  one-third  cent  an  ounce, 
and  also  in  pint  bottles  at  nine  cents  a 
quart.  This  will  make  it  possible  for 
poor  mothers  to  get  the  milk  either  in  the 
feeding  bottle,  which  can  be  given  di- 
rectly to  the  child  without  being  divided 
or  mixed,  or  in  quantities,  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

The  price  of  nine  cents  a  quart  for 
milk,  carefully  modified  to  meet  the 
baby's  needs  according  to  his  condition 
and  age,  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
charged  by  a  well-known  firm  distribut- 
ing modified  milk  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Dr.  John  M.  Connolly,  for  seven  years 
instructor  in  chemistry  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  a  well  known  specialist  on 
children's  diseases  connected  with  the 
Boston  Dispensary  and  the  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital,  has  been  appointed  medical  di- 
rector of  the  committee.  Dr.  Connolly  is 
proceeding  at  once  to  establish  the  con- 
sultations between  mothers  obtaining 
milk  for  their  babies  at  the  committee's 
ten  stations,  and  local  physicians  who  are 
giving  them  individual  advice  and  direc- 
tion. 

FOR  THE  BABIES 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia's  Department  of  Health 
has  organized  an  alliance  for  the  care  of 
babies.  Voluntary  service  will  be  ren- 
dered by  150  physicians  and  co-operating 
committees  have  been  organized  in  every 
ward.  Mrs.  Frederick  K.  Schoff  is  at 
the  head  of  a  central  committee.  Lec- 
tures are  being  given  in  the  school  build- 
ings on  Wednesday  afternoons  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Alliance 
for  the  Care  of  Babies.  The  campaign 
is  imder  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Congress  of  Mothers,  the  Home 
and  School  League,  and  allied  associa- 
tions. 


Each  mother  has  received  a  circular 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Health 
informing  her  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  lectures.  In  this  letter  the  mother  is 
asked  these  questions : 

Wliat  milk  do  you  use?  We  can  tell  you 
Just  what  to  feed  your  baby. 

Do  you  feed  your  baby  whenever  It  cries? 
Why?  We  will  tell  you  how  often  to  feed 
your  baby. 

Do  you  give  your  baby  fresh  air?  Why 
not?  We  can  tell  you  why  your  baby  needs 
fresh  air. 

Do  you  give  your  baby  water  to  drink? 
Why  not?  We  will  tell  you  about  the  baby's 
bath. 

Do  you  give  your  baby  a  pacifier?    Why? 

A  SOCIOLOGICAL 
RETREAT  AT  SAGAMORE 

Sagamore  Beach  is  the  name  of  a 
curving  reach  of  sand  and  water  over- 
looked by  low,  half-green  hills,  near 
where  the  new  ship  canal  will  cut 
through  and  make  Cape  Cod  an  island. 
There  are  two  inns  or  lodges,  an  assem- 
bly hall  and  a  cluster  of  cottages.  For 
three  years  now  Sagamore  Beach  has 
been  the  setting  of  a  "sociological  con- 
ference" in  early  summer.  The  members 
come  for  half  a  week  as  guests  of  George 
W.  Coleman  of  Boston,  publisher  of 
The  Christian  Endeavor  World.  They 
include  churchmen  of  all  churches,  so- 
cialists, business  men  and  professional 
folk;  people  who  would  reform  diet^ 
spelling,  the  stage,  the  world;  people 
very  cranky,  very  sane ;  very  merry,  very 
serious;  people  who  are  serving  oni 
prison  boards,  as  editors  of  magazines 
of  national  circulation,  as  secretaries  of 
trade  unions,  as  ministers,  as  settlement 
workers,  as  playwrights.  The  confer- 
ences are  entirely  informal  and  the  hun- 
dred or  more  who  take  part  in  them  are 
spirited  without  being  belligerent,  and 
search  for  common  understanding  by^ 
putting  divergent  views  the  firmest  way- 
they  can.  If  you  were  to  look  for  a. 
special  note  amid  such  variety,  to  set  the  - 
gathering  off  against  others  of  one  sort 
or  another  which  are  held  throughout 
the  year,  it  would  be  that  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  man  of  religious  feeling  to^ 
the  social  situation  of  the  day. 

This  was  characteristic  of  this  year's 
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conference.      The  stated  addresses    in- 
cluded one  by  William  T.  Ellis,  a  Phila- 
delphian  whose  journalism  has  carried 
him    throughout    the    world    and    who 
brought  out   that   the   social   unrest   in 
America  finds  its  counterpart  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  in  India,  China  and  Ja- 
pan ;  a  review  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg  of  re- 
cent progress  in  organization  in  the  field 
of  social  reform ;  and  an  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  democracy  which  underlie 
the  race  question,  by  Ray  Stannard  Ba- 
ker, whose  book,  Following  the  Color 
Line,  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  real 
status  of  the  Negro  in  America.     There 
was    an    interpretation    by    Robert    A. 
Woods  of  South  End  House,  Boston,  of 
the  industrial  education  movement  as  a 
f imdamental  factor  in  social  reconstruc- 
tion; and  a  stirring  portrayal  by    Mrs. 
Raymond  Robbins,  president  of  the  Wo- 
men's Trade  Union  League,  of  the  moral 
and  social  bearings  of  women's  work — 
of  the  "hunger  and  home  and  babies" 
which  lie  back  of  speeding,  long  hours 
and  low  wages,  the  fatigue  and  the  re- 
l)ellion  of  worldng  girls.     Agnes  Nestor 
of  the  Glovemakers'  Union  was  there  to 
tell  of  the  recent  legislative  campaign  of 
working  women  in  Illinois;  and  Rose 
Pastor  Stokes,  who  has  worked  in   the 
cigar  trades,  was  one  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion. 

But  it  was  in  the  closing  address  by 
Rabbi  Wise  on  the  Social  Message  of  the 
Hebrew  Phrophets,  and  even  more  mark- 
edly in  the  paper  by  Prof.  Walter 
Rauschenbusch  of  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary — ^author  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  Social  Crisis — ^that  the  con- 
ference found  its  characteristic  expres- 
sion. Professor  Rauschenbusch  traced 
the  development  of  social  purpose  in  the 
struggles  for  the  economic  enfranchise- 
ment of  working  people.  His  address 
was  hailed  as  one  of  the  clearest,  brief 
expositions  which  have  yet  been  made  of 
their  position  by  the  Christian  socialists, 
His  history  may  have  been  bad  or  good, 
as  one  looked  at  it;  his  economics  right 
or  wrong,  but  there  was  a  spiritual  reach 
to  his  utterance  that  gave  each  listener, 
after  his  kind,  a  sense  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  with  which  humanity  has  held  to  its 
joftier  visions;  and,  after  all,  of  the  en- 


during quality  of  those  visions.  If  they 
seem  nearer  and  truer,  the  visions,  out 
under  the  sky  and  beside  the  water  than 
they  are  where  machinery  cnmches, 
where  office  bells  buz,  and  babies  cry  in 
the  tenements,  then  all  the  more  reason 
for  such  coming  together  and  interchange 
as  at  these  Sagamore  conferences. 

THE  STUDY  OF  FATIGUE 

JOSEPHINE  GOLDMARK 

Among  the  many  problems  of  indus- 
trial hygiene,  the  most  important  has 
hitherto  been  most  neglected — the  prob- 
lem of  industrial  overstrain.  Medical 
interest  in  occupational  diseases  is  over 
a  century  old,  and  the  literature  on  the 
subject  is  enormous,  a  partial  bibliog- 
raphy filling  almost  twen^  pages  in  Mr. 
Hoffman's  Mortality  From  Consumption 
in  Dusty  Trades.*  But  these  works 
scarcely  mention  the  commonest  and 
most  subtle  danger  of  occupation,  over- 
fatigue. In  the  United  States  it  has  not 
yet  been  faced  nor  even  fairly  stated, 
yet  no  one  element  of  industry  is  more 
fraught  with  peril  for  the  workers.  In- 
deed, over-fatigue  or  exhaustion — sur- 
menage  as  the  French  call  it — ^aflfects 
every  department  of  life,  physical  and 
economic,  mental,  moral.  It  predispos- 
es to  disease ;  it  destroys  intelligence  and 
all  the  habitual  restraints;  it  cuts  down 
output  and  impairs  its  quality;  it  in- 
vites industrial  accidents.  It  affects  not 
only  workers  in  admittedly  dangerous 
occupations  but  all  workers — every  man, 
woman  and  child  employed  for  excessive 
working  hours. 

What,  then,  are  excessive  working 
hours?  What  is  the  nature  of  exhaus- 
tion? How  can  it  be  recognized  in 
time?  How  best  combated?  All  these 
and  many  other  allied  questions,  call  for 
immediate  study  and  clarification. 

It  happens  that  in  1910 — ^probably  a 
year  from  next  fall — ^there  will  meet  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States  the 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  which  for  years  has  invited 
scientific  study  of  precisely  this  province 
of   industrial   hygiene — fatigue   and  its 

»  Bulletin  of  the  U.  8.  Bnreau  of  Labor,  NoTcm- 
bcr,  1908. 
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relation  to  length  of  working  hours. 
In  the  course  of  an  investigation 
carried  on  during  the  past  months  by 
the  writer  (following  the  compilation 
of  the  brief  in  the  Oregon  case  under 
direction  of  Mr.  Brandeis  last  winter, 
no  more  valuable  contributions  to  the 
physiological  and  psychological  study  of 
overstrain  have  been  found  than  the  ar- 
ticles read  before  the  congress  at  Brus- 
sels in  1903  and  at  Berlin  in  1907.^  The 
congress  had  previously  heard  able  pa- 
pers on  these  problems  at  its  meeting  in 
Budapest,  1894,  and  in  Paris,  1900.  At 
the  meeting  in  Brussels  it  passed  a  reso- 
lution urging  governments  to  study  over- 
fatigue as  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources 
of  ill  health.  This  recommendation  was 
quoted  and  repeated  in  hearings  before 
the  British  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Physical  Degeneration,  1904.  The 
writer  has  not  as  yet  learned  of  any  spe- 
cific government  action  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  these  recommendations,  al- 
though M.  Fontaine,  chief  of  the  French 
Office  du  Travail,  is  reported  to  have 
opened  a  laboratory  for  such  special 
study. 

It  is  this  new  correlation  of  strictly 
scientific  investigation  of  fatigue  and  its 
application  to  industrial  conditions  by 
the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene, 
which  has  hitherto  been  lacking  in  this 
country.  Could  not  the  first  American 
meeting  of  the  international  congress  in 
1910  stimulate  similar  investigation  and 
study  here?  Interest  in  increasing  effi- 
ciency has  already  led  important  indus- 
trial establishments  to  provide  medical 
supervision  of  the  hygiene  of  their  em- 
ployes, thus  affording  one  method  of  ob- 
servation. 

In  this  connection,  interest  attaches  to 
another  recently  formed  European  body, 
and  its  broad  conception  of  industrial 
hygiene.  The  "Commission  Internation- 
ale Permanente  pour  fEtude  des  Mala- 
dies Professionelles,"  was  organized  af- 
ter the  First  International  Congress  on 
Industrial  Diseases,  in  Milan,  1906,  with 
headquarters  in  Milan.      The  constitu- 

■"Dans  qnelle  m^ure  peut  on  par  des  me- 
thodea  pbyalologlqueB  6tudler  la  fatigue,  ses  mo- 
dalltes  et  sea  degrea  dans  lea  diverges  professional/* 
by  Dr.  Z.  Treves,  of  Turin,  etc. 

Ermtidung  durch  Berufsarbelt,  by  Dr.  E.  Rotb, 
of  Berlin,  Dr.  Z.  Treves,  etc. 


tion  of  the  commission  sets  forth  its  ob- 
ject as  follows:  "To  collect  and  study 
new  facts  in  physiology,  pathology  or  in 
the  social  sciences,  which  may  be  of 
value  to  industrial  hygiene;  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  re- 
sults of  studies  which  may  be  valuable 
for  industrial  hygiene,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  learned  societies  as  subjects  of 
discussion,  questions  of  physiology,  of 
clinical  interest  and  of  the  hygiene  of 
labor;  to  make  public  the  efforts  of  gov- 
ernments, universities,  hospitals  and  pri- 
vate persons,  directed  towards  the  teach- 
ing and  development  of  industrial  hy- 
giene." 

The  list  of  member^  of  the  Commis- 
sion Internationale  Permanente  fails  to 
show  a  single  representative  of  the 
United  States  among  men  from  Euro- 
pean countries  such  as.  Dr.  Thomas 
Legge,  his  majesty's  medical  in- 
spector of  factories,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  England;  Prof.  L.  Devoto, 
director  of  the  Clinic  for  Industrial 
Diseases  at  Milan,  and  Professor 
Pieraccini,  Italy;  Dr.  D.  Gilbert, 
chief  medical  inspector,  Belgium;  Dr. 
E.  Roth,  Germany;  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Lang- 
lois,  France;  and  representatives  from 
Holland,  Sweden,  Russia,  Austro-Hun- 
gary,  Switzerland,  Greece,  Canada  and 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  Commission  Internationale  Perma- 
nente publishes  a  quarterly  bulletin  con- 
taining exhaustive  bibliographies  of 
works  on  the  "hygiene,  physiology,  path- 
ology and  clinical  aspects  of  labor"  in 
current  medical  and  social  literature. 
While  many  of  these  works  deal  with 
specific  diseases  of  occupation,  there  is 
also  new  emphasis  on  questions  of  over- 
strain and  exhaustion,  studied  both  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  industry. 

For  the  first  American  meeting  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene,  a 
year  and  a  half  hence,  some  specific 
questions  for  discussion  might  be:  A 
study  of  fatigue  of  attention,  shown  by 
the  incidence  of  accidents  after  long 
working  hours,  comparable  to  the  work 
of  Professor  Imbert  in  France  and  Pro- 
fessor Pieraccini  in  Italy ;  a  study  of  the 
specific  effect  on  health  and  efficiency 
from  reducing  hours  of  work  and  over- 
time, comparable  to  the  work  of  Ernst 
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Abbe  and  others  abroad;  a  study  of  the 
relative  productivity  of  late  hours  of 
work. 

Another  line  of  investigation  of  great 
interest  would  be  information  on  the  re- 
lation between  overstrain  and  the  in- 
crease in  nervous  disorders  among  work- 
ing people.  Abroad  the  records  of  the 
sickness  insurance  societies  are  bring- 
ing this  problem  into  prominence 
especially  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
While  the  societies'  statistics  do  not 
yet  appear  to  be  sufficiently  stand- 
ardized to  offer  positive  proof  that  in- 
dustrial overstrain  results  in  nervous 
disorders,  the  rapid  increase  of  such  dis- 
eases among  insured  members  has  pro- 
voked discussion  of  the  facts  and  of  the 
need  of  counteracting  them  by  reducing 
hours  of  labor. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  rec- 
ommends study  and  publication  of  re- 
sults in  what  the  Italians  aptly  term  the 
pathology  of  labor,  patologia  del  lavoro, 
for  a  twofold  object:  for  use  in  obtain- 
ing legislation  reducing  hours  of  labor  in 
the  various  states,  and  in  subsequently 
defending  such  legislation  in  the  courts. 
Judging  from  the  requests  for  the  brief 
in  the  Oregon  case  received  last  winter 
from  states  where  legislation  for  women 
has  been  undertaken  (New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  others),  there  is  urgent  need 
of  more  information  on  the  physiologi- 
cal and  social  facts  upon  which  protec- 
tive laws  are  based. 

Such  laws  offer  the  most  direct  and 
only  enforceable  means  of  combating  in- 
dustrial overstrain.  Education  in  better 
nutrition,  better  housing,  etc.,  is  doubt- 
less indispensable,  but  a  minimum  leis- 
ure can  be  directly  provided  by  the  state. 

CIVICS  AND  HEALTH' 

Reviewed  by  GEORGE  M.  KOBER,  M.  D. 

Washtneton,  D.  C. 

The  perusal  of  this  excellent  and  time- 
ly publication  on  Civics  and  Health  has 
been  attended  with  pleasure  and  profit; 
The  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 

'  civics  and  Health,  by  William  H.  Allen.  Ginn 
and  Company,  New  York,  1009.  Pp.  411.  Price, 
$1.50.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  publls'lier's 
price  through  the  offices  of  Thb  Survey. 


are  working  and  wishing  for  a  new  or- 
der of  things. 

Part  I  deals  with  health  rights,  and 
contains  some  excellent  chapters  en- 
titled, Health  a  Civic  Obligation,  Health 
Motives,  The  Physical  Welfare  of  School 
Children  as  an  Index  to  Community 
Health.  The  pages  based  upon  inter- 
views with  teachers  and  principals,  re- 
garding the  present  apathy  to  formal  in- 
struction in  hygiene  should  be  carefully 
read  by  all  interested  in  higher  health 
standards. 

In  the  chapter  on  health  motives  the 
author  points  out  that  the  commercial 
interests,  a  desire  to  prevent  business 
losses  from  pestilential  diseases  stimulat- 
ed into  existence  maritime  quarantine  and 
boards  of  health,  and  that  even  now  "for 
commercial  reasons  many  of  our  states 
vote  more  money  for  the  protection  of 
cattle  than  for  the  protection  of  human 
life,  and  the  United  States  votes  millions 
for  the  study  of  hog  cholera,  chickenpip, 
and  animal  tuberculosis,  while  neglecting 
communicable  diseases  of  men."  We  also 
most  heartily  indorse  the  following  sen- 
tence in  chapter  III,  ''What  health  rights 
a  community  pretends  to  enforce  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  found  in  its  health  code. 
What  health  rights  are  actually  enforced 
can  be  learned  only  by  studying  both  the 
people  who  are  to  be  protected  and  the 
conditions  in  which  these  people  live." 
.  .  .  The  slip  'twixt  lawmaking  and 
law  enforcement  is  everywhere  found. 
In  1864  New  York  state  prohibited  the 
sale  of  adulterated  milk.  Law  after  law 
has  been  made  since  that  time,  giving 
health  officials  power  to  revoke  li- 
censes of  milk  dealers  and  to  send  men 
to  jail  who  violate  milk  laws.  We  know 
that  no  law  will  ever  stop  the  present 
frightful  waste  of  infant  lives,  counted 
in  thousands  annually  unless  dairies  are 
frequently  inspected  and  forced  to  be 
clean     .     .     /* 

Chapter  IV  on  the  physical  welfare  of 
school  children,  medical  inspection  of  pu- 
pils, the  character  of  the  physical  de- 
fects noted  and  how  to  remedy  them,  is 
replete  with  useful  information  for  the 
prevention  of  permanent  disabilities.  The 
chapter  on  mouth  breathing,  catching  dis- 
eases, colds,  diseased  glands,  eye-strain, 
ear    trouble,    malnutrition,   deformities. 
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contains  clear  and  accurate  information 
as  to  the  nature  and  serious  consequences 
involved  by  the  neglect  of  these  affec- 
tions. 

These  chapters  are  of  very  great  eco- 
nomic importance  when  we  consider  that 
physically  defective  persons  contribute 
such  a  large  contingent  to  our  charitable 
institutions  and  that  many  of  these  par- 
tial and  complete  disabilities  could  be 
prevented  by  proper  care  and  treatment 
in  childhood.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
many  of  the  joint  deformities  in  children 
are  amenable  to  treatment,  and  that  a 
ruptured  child  or  person  may  be  radical- 
ly cured.  Poverty  is  no  excuse  for  the 
'*do  nothing  system,"  as  the  medical  char- 
ities offer  adequate  facilities  for  persons 
unable  to  pay  for  treatment.  Nor  is 
there  an  excuse  for  not  attempting  to 
cure  discharging  ears,  defective  hearing 
or  vision,  since  every  observer  is  familiar 
with  the  sad  consequences  of  such  de- 
fects in  the  ultimate  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Parents  may  not  know  that  a  child 
afflicted  with  a  squint,  harelip  or  cleft 
palate  may  be  transformed  into  a  vicious 
character  because  it  is  the  object  of  con- 
stant ridicule  within  and  without  school, 
and  that  all  this  could  be  avoided  by  a 
timely  operation.  Parents  are  probably 
not  aware  that  many  of  the  nervous  af- 
fections and  even  mental  defects  in  boys 
are  due  to  some  slight  malformation  of 
the  genital  organs,  for  which  the  He- 
brews instituted  circumcision.  Nor  is  it 
generally  known  that  anaemic  and  ill- 
nourished  children  and  those  suffering 
from  enlarged  tonsils,  cervical  glands  or 
post  nasal  growths,  and  the  majority  of 
"mouth  breathers"  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  disease  in  general  and  to  tu- 
berculosis in  particular.  Lastly  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  special  attention 
should  not  be  given  to  the  physical  devel- 
opment of  undersized  children  or  those 
affected  with  slight  muscular  deformities 
which,  if  left  uncorrected,  will  be  a 
source  of  regret  and  even  reproach  to 
the  teacher  and  parent.  The  remedy  lies 
chiefly  in  education  and  "in  getting  things 
done,"  and  it  is  here  that  physicians, 
teachers,  instructive  visiting  nurses,  so- 
cial settlement  workers,  agents  and 
friendly  visitors  of  the  associated  char- 
ities can  render  a  distinct  service  to  the 


child  and  the  state.  Dr.  Allen  very  just- 
ly remarks:  "Years  ago  when  I  taught 
school  in  a  Minnesota  village,  I  had 
never  heard  of  adenoids,  hypertrophied 
tonsils,  myopia,  hypermetropia  or  the  re- 
lation of  these  defects  and  of  neglected 
teeth  to  malnutrition,  truancy,  sickness 
and  dullness.  I  now  see  how  I  could 
have  saved  myself  several  failures,  the 
taxpayers  a  great  deal  of  money,  the 
parents  a  great  deal  of  disappointment, 
and  many  children  a  life  of  inefficiency, 
had  I  known  what  it  is  easy  for  all  teach- 
ers and  parents  to  learn  to-day." 

The  chapter  on  abnormally  bright  chil- 
dren, and  chapter  XI  on  nervousness  of 
teacher  and  pupil  deserve  special  men- 
tion, and  few  readers  will  be  disposed  to 
differ  with  the  author's  views  of  the 
health  value  of  "unbossed"  play  and 
physical  training  set  forth  in  chapter  XII. 
We  believe  however  that  "healthy  mind- 
edness"  and  physical  morality  will  be 
promoted  by  proper  supervision  of  play- 
grounds. It  has  been  our  experience 
that  improper  language  and  conduct 
among  the  older  children  diminished 
with  the  degree  of  supervision,  and  that 
where  no  such  supervision  was  had,  com- 
plaints on  those  scores  were  quite  fre- 
quent. In  the  absence  of  outdoor  play 
facilities  in  schools  and  during  inclement 
weather,  we  believe  in  opening  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  classroom  and  en- 
gaging in  the  setting  up  exercises  be- 
tween each  study  hour.  Nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  such  exercises  for  the 
restoration  of  the  normal  intracranial 
circulation,  so  necessary  for  the  preven- 
tion of  mental  fatigue.         , 

The  chapter  on  vitality  tests  and  vital 
statistics  are  of  unusual  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  the  five  economic  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  de- 
partment of  health  should  appeal  very 
strongly  to  those  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  national  affairs,  especial- 
ly when  we  are  told  "that  if  illness  in 
the  United  States  could  be  reduced  one- 
third  nearly  $500,000,000  could  be  saved 
annually.  ...  In  addition  to  the 
economic  gain,  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional department  of  health  would  grad- 
ually but  surely  diminish  much  of  the 
misery  and  suffering  that  cannot  be 
measured  by  statistics." 
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Professor  Fiiikelnburg  of  Bonn  esti- 
mates that  the  average  length  of  human 
life  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  only  be- 
tween eighteen  and  twenty  years,  while 
today  it  is  over  forty  years,  indeed  the 
span  of  life  since  1880  has  been  length- 
ened about  six  years.  No  two  factors 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  general 
result  as  the  improvement  of  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink. 

Professor  Fisher,  in  a  report  for  the 
Conservation  Commission  based  on  data 
contributed  from  acknowledged  Ameri- 
can authorities,  estimates  that  *'human 
life  in  America  could,  by  the  adoption  of 
hygienic  reforms  already  known  and  en- 
tirely practicable,  be  lengthened  by  over 
one-third — that  is,  over  fifteen  years." 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  eight  years 
could  be  added  to  human  life  merely  by 
securing  "reasonably  pure  air,  water  and 
milk."    In  view  of  these  conservative  es- 
timates, Dr.  Allen's  chapters  on  the  fight 
for  clean  milk,  the  last  days  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  preventive  medicine   will   be 
read  with  special  interest  and  profit.    We 
cannot  agree  with  the  author  that  the 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  preventive  medicine  is  as  gen- 
eral as  his  language  implies.    Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  progress  and  ten- 
dency of  hygiene  and  sanitary  science 
know  that  the  leaders  in  this  great  move- 
ment have  been  medical  men.     Acting 
upon  the  principles   that   the   education 
and  betterment  of  the  people  in  sanita- 
tion are  not  less  humane  than  the  healing 
of  the  sick,  the  medical  profession  has 
filled  the  measures   of   philanthropy   by 
advocating  laws  to  regulate  the  health 
and  physical  well-being  of  communities 
and  thereby  lessen  its  own  income.     It 
may  be  truly  said  that  every  law  inscrib- 
ed in  the  statute  books  in  the  interest 
of  public  health,  and  every  hospital  or 
other  medical  charity  owes  its  founda- 
tion and  success  to  the  activities  of  the 
medical  profession.     In  the  search   for 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  diseases  the 
interests  of  the  wage  earners  have  re- 
ceived special  consideration.    German  au- 
thors in  1897  issued  a  volume  of  over 
1,200  pages  on  Industrial  Hygiene  and 
English  authors,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Oliver,  devoted  eighty-nine 
pages  to  dangerous  trades  and  the  meth- 


ods by  which  these  dangers  may  be  pre- 
vented or  mitigated.  While  it  is  true 
that  not  every  physician  is  also  a  sani- 
tarian, yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  all 
the  knowledge  concerning  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  communicable  diseases 
have  come  to  us  principally  from  the 
medical  profession,  and  if  the  methods 
of  prevention  recommended  by  sanitar- 
ians have  not  been  adopted  the  fault  lies 
with  the  public.  It  required  years  of 
unremitting  efforts  to  secure  for  the  na- 
tional capital  the  benefits  of  water  fil- 
tration, extension  of  the  sewerage  sys- 
tem, sanitary  control  of  dairies  and  of 
contagious  diseases,  the  condemnation  of 
houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  etc., 
and  in  only  one  movement,  vtJS,  the  effort 
to  secure  compulsory  notification  of  tu- 
berculosis, did  a  layman  take  the  lead. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  official  machinery  for  enforcing 
health  rights  including  the  departments 
of  school  hygiene,  the  school  and  health 
reports,  and  the  part  the  press  plays,  or 
should  play,  in  this  great  world  move- 
ment  are    full   of   sensible    suggestions 
which  will  doubtless  bear  fruit;  credit 
being  given   to  papers,  and  magazines 
giving  special  emphasis  in  their  pages  to 
topics  relating  to  public  health,  private 
and  public  morality,  education  and  sani- 
tation. It  is  rather  surprising  to  be  told 
that  as  a  result  of  the  author's  collection 
of  clippings  from  a  three  cent  paper,  and 
a  penny  paper  having  three  times  the  cir- 
culation, the  high  priced  paper  had  no 
editorial    comment    within    the   field   of 
health,    whereas    the   penny   paper   had 
three  columns  in  which  were  discussed 
among  other  things:  The  Economics  of 
Bad  Teeth;   Need  for   Individual   Effi- 
ciency, "Good  Fellows"  Lower  Standards 
of  Living  by  Neglecting  Their  Families. 
The   author   points   out   that    Charities 
and  The  Commons,  according  to  the  in- 
dex of  last  year,  published  no  less  than 
232  articles  dealing  with  subjects  direct- 
ly connected  with  public  hygiene.  When 
the  general  press  realizes  tiiat  the  ques- 
tion of  health  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  physical,  moral  and  social  welfare  of 
the  human  race,  that  health  is  the  chief 
asset  of  all  persons  whose  only  income  is 
the  product  of  their  daily  labor,  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  promotion 
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of  industrial  efficiency  and  earning  pow- 
er, appropriate  safeguards  and  adequate 
protection  of  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
Every  effort  in  the  prevention  of  disease 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  step 
in  the  prevention  of  poverty  and  distress, 
and  the  chief  value  of  this  book  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  preventive  measures  in  a  most  prac- 
tical and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  chapters  on  do-nothing  ailments, 
heredity  bugaboos  and  heredity  truths, 
ineffective  and  effective  ways  of  combat- 
ing alcoholism,  fighting  tobacco  evils,  the 
patent  medicine  evil,  instructions  in  sex 
health,  are  timely  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  fill  a  long 
felt  want  in  the  minds  of  all  interested  in 
social  reforms. 

I  commend  the  volume  in  the  most  un- 
reserved manner.  There  is  no  book  to- 
day in  the  English  language  which  con- 
tains more  useful,  valuable  and  reliable 
information  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  Every  chapter  and  page  deserve 
unstinted  praise,  and  the  work  cannot 
fail  to  exert  a  tremendous  influence  in 
the  promotion  of  health  and  happiness. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
SOCIETY^ 

Reviewed  by  CARL  KELSEY 

.    University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  practical  worker  will  find  in  this 
volume  very  little  of  immediate  value.  Dr. 
Davis  (himself  a  social  worker  by  the 
way)  is  seeking  to  present  a  certain  as- 
pect of  social  theory.  This  leads  him 
into  a  careful  analysis  of  the  writings 
of  some  well  known  and  some  little 
known  men.  The  monograph  centers 
in  the  chapters  on  Tarde  (over  one- 
third  of  the  volume),  which  were  print- 
ed as  his  Ph.D.  thesis  two  years  ago. 
The  work  is  in  the  range  of  theory, 
therefore,  rather  than  actual  life. 

The  essence  of  society  is  in  the  co- 
operation of  individuals.  How  millions 
of  separate  beings  develop  a  common 

^PsycboloGrlcal  Interpretation  of  Society.  fCo- 
Inmbia  Univereitv  Studies  In  Political  Science, 
vol.  zxvlil.  No.  2),  by  Michael  M.  Davl».  Jr.  Pp. 
260.  Price,  $2.  New  York:  Columbia  Unlversltv, 
1909.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  publisher's 
price    through  Thb  Subyet. 


mind  is  for  sociology  to  show.  If  we  in- 
vestigate the  physical  or  biological  con- 
ditions of  this  process,  our  sociology  is 
biological  or  ethnological.  If  we  study 
the  institutions  society  develops,  it  is 
historical;  if  we  regard  the  "feelings,, 
thoughts,  brain  states,  and  impulses" 
which  accompany  action,  it  is  psycho- 
logical. 

Section  I,  Social  Mind  (68  pp.)  is  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  con- 
ception and  to  define  the  phrase.  Four 
chapters  are  devoted  to  this:  Historical 
Foundations;  Social  Unity  (Interpreta- 
tions) ;  Social  Units  (Genesis)  ;  Social 
Mind  (Definition).  Section  II  is  called 
Social  Function  (109  pp.).  In  the  six 
chapters  included  is  given  the  author's 
exposition  and  criticism  of  Tarde,  to 
which  attention  has  already  been  called. 
On  the  whole,  I  consider  this  much  the 
best  part  of  the  book.  It  gives  one  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  work  of  a  most 
able  and  suggestive  student  of  social 
problems. 

Section  III,  Applications  (48  pp.)^ 
consists  of  four  chapters — Psychologi- 
cal Principles,  Psychology  in  the  Inter- 
pretation of  History,  Public  Opinion 
and  Socialization  and  Personality  and 
Its  Social  Significance.  In  studying  pres- 
ent problems  we  must  discover  the  ten- 
dency. Knowing  the  various  psycho- 
logical processes,  the  student  must  find 
which  factors  are  involved  in  the  par- 
ticular problem  under  investigation. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  narrowness  of 
the  specialist  be  avoided. 

In  studying  history  we  must  find  the 
correlations.  These  are  often  careless- 
ly taken  as  causes.  Causes  as  such  are 
beyond  us,  we  can  only  discover  the  con- 
ditions. Our  own  interests  always  de- 
termine what  we  select  as  causes.  Here  ' 
Dr.  Davis  enters  into  an  extended  crit- 
icism of  the  economic  interpretation  of 
history  which,  following  the  unfortun- 
ate leadership  of  Professor  Seligman,  he 
evidently  considers  the  materialistic  in- 
terpretation of  history.  The  "incom- 
pleteness" ascribed  to  the  theory  seems 
to  me  really  due  to  the  mistaken  idea  of 
the  author. 

People  differ,  and  "greatness  is  a  psy- 
chological attitude  in  the  mind  of  the 
members  of  a  society."     At  the  basis  of 
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this  are  four  conditions,  the  suggestion 
of  personality,  position,  prestige  of  voca- 
tion, force  of  tradition  or  antiquity.  We 
must  see  men  on  two  sides,  first,  that  of 
greatness  and  second,  that  of  achieve- 
ment. Great  men  are  created  as  well 
as  creators. 

Dr.  Davis  shows  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  in  his  field  and  fa- 
miliarity with  the  views  of  the  writers. 
Students  of  social  theory  will  welcome 
the  evidence  he  musters  as  well  as  the 
historical  facts. 

THE    CONFESSIONS    AND 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 

HARRY  ORCHARD^ 

Reviewed  by  AGNES  MILLER 

The  famous  Haywood  conspiracy  trial 
•of  1907  had  as  its  central  figure  Harry 
Orchard,  who  was  the  chief  witness  for 
the  state.  He  described  on  the  stand  the 
full  details  of  an  extraordinary  series  of 
murders  in  which  he  had  participated. 
This  confession,  which  is  said  to  be  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  American 
courts,  first  appeared  as  a  series  of 
magazine  articles  and  has  since  appeared 
in  book  form. 

The  series  of  crimes  was  declared  by 
Mr.  Hawley,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  to 
"have  been  intended  "not  merely  to  per- 
petuate the  power  of  the  'inner  circle'  (of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners),  but 
to  control  governmental  aflFairs  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  mining  country."  Be- 
ginning in  1899,  the  crimes  extended  over 
a  period  of  seven  years,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  nearly  a  score  of  persons.  They 
included  the  blowing  up  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  the  Vindicator  mines,  the  de- 
struction of  the  railroad  station  at  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  assassinations  of 
Deputy  Lyte  Gregory  and  ex-Governor 
Steunenberg  of  Idaho.  Repeated  but  un- 
successful attempts  were  also  made  on 
the  lives  of  Governor  Peabody  and  Mr. 
Bradley,  head  of  the  Mine  Operators' 
Association. 

The  mere  fact  of  Orchard's  owning  to 

*  Confessions  an*'  Antobloeranhy  of  Harry  Orch- 
ard. Horsloy.  A.  B.     $1.     McCIare^     Pp.  5i5r>/  This 
"book  may  be  obtained  at  publisher's  prices  through 
the  offices  of  Thk  Survey. 


this  list  of  crimes  is  not  so  remarkable. 
The  extraordinary  features  of  the  con- 
fession are  the  motives  which  prompted 
it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made. 
Two  or  three  days  before  the  trial, 
Orchard  said  to  Oscar  King  Davis,  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  that  though  a  man  who  had  done 
a  great  wrong  in  his  life  could  never  hope 
to  atone  for  all  of  it,  he  believed  that  such 
a  man  ought  to  do  what  he  could  to  set 
matters  as  far  straight  as  possible.  This 
was  his  sole  motive  in  making  the  con- 
fession. He  was  led  to  do  so  through 
the  efforts  of  Detective  McParland,  who 
visited  him  in  the  Boise  jail. 

Orchard's  state  of  mind  during  the 
recital  of  this  story  is  very  remarkable. 
He  seems  to  have  turned  his  back  com- 
pletely on  his  old  associates  and  ideals. 
His  narration  was  entirely  voluntary; 
no  compulsion  nor  threats  were  used  to 
wring  it  from  him,  nor  did  he  receive 
any  promise  of  reward  or  pardon.  In- 
deed, Governor  Gooding  said  at  the  time 
of  the  trial:  "Once  when  I  was  talking 
with  Orchard  he  stopped  me  .  .  . 
afraid  he  would  get  the  impression  of  a 
promise."  There  is  nothing  theatrical 
about  the  story.  It  is  literal  and  detailed 
even  to  the  point  of  becoming  tiresome. 
Its  author  is  uneducated  and  .unskilled 
in  the  use  of  language.  He  has  no  power 
of  generalization,  but  tells  exactly  what 
happened  at  certain  specific  times.  He 
is  entirely  candid,  and  never  attempts  to 
spare  or  excuse  himself.  It  is  remark- 
able that  he  seems  to  have  had  no  motive 
of  personal  revenge  in  all  his  crimes ;  he 
carried  on  his  work  of  butchery  purely 
for  the  sake  of  wages,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  turn  against  his  employers 
when  his  pay  was  not  forthcoming. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Orchard  was 
induced  to  make  his  confession  before  he 
professed  religious  conversion.  The  hu- 
man sympathy  he  experienced  in  his  con- 
tact with  Mr.  McParland  brought  about 
a  moral  conversion  first;  his  religious 
change  was  a  later  development.  When 
he  speaks  of  the  latter  experience  he 
does  so  frankly  and  briefly,  without  any 
false  sentimentality.  This  apparent  sin- 
cerity is  one  factor  which  helps  make  the 
confession  ring  true. 
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ITS  FOUNDER 

Prospero  Moise  Loria  was  born  in 
Mantua  in  1814  from  a  Jewish  family. 
There,  when  still  very  young,  he  entered 
a  commercial  career  with  one  of  his 
brothers,  trade  being  the  only  opening 
for  Jews  in  those  sad  times.  At  thirty 
•he  went  to  Trieste  and  later  crossed  to 
Egypt  whose  viceroy,  Mehmet  AH, 
prompted  by  an  eager  desire  of  promot- 
ing national  wealth,  encouraged  immi- 
;gration  from  European  countries. 

Prospero  Moise,  making  the  most  of 
the  ability  he  had  acquired  in  the  wood 
trade  and,  also,  of  his  good  judgment 
^nd  sagacity,  succeeded  in  overmatching 
all  competitors  and  monopolizing  the 
sale  of  construction  supplies  for  the  vice- 
regal railways.  Riches  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  soil  along  his  path.  When,  at 
•fifty,  he  left  Cairo,  he  brought  back  to 
Europe  almost  ten  million  lire. 

After  that  he  lived  a  very  simple  life 
in  Milan.  He  gave  up  business,  but  his 
.active  mind  spurned  sterile  leisure,  and 
lie  set  himself  to  consider  social  ques- 
tions. Without  technical  or  scientific 
books  and  under  the  sole  guidance  of 
personal  experience,  society  appeared  to 
jiim  swarming  with  beggars,  tramps  and 
•down-trodden  wretches. 

"Why,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "there 
ought  to  be  a  sort  of  Red  Cross  for 
these  people.  They  are  routed  soldiers. 
Let  us  try  to  raise  them  up  to  the  verge 
of  self-help.  Directly  or  indirectly, 
through  alms,  beneficent  institutions, 
workhouses  and  prisons,  a  portion  of 
rich  people's  wealth  is  now  spent  for 
their  maintenance.  Would  not  the 
money  be  better  employed  in  one  large 
work  of  assistance?" 

On  that  very  simple  reasoning  was 
built  the  foundation  scheme  of  Societd 
Umanitaria. 

Following  this  pliilanthropic  track, 
Loria  first  came  to  a  decision  of  supply- 
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ing  work  to  indigent  laborers,  in  order 
to  keep  them  afloat  while  unemployed, 
for  he  detested  almsgiving.  But  while 
pondering  on  the  best  way  of  rescuing 
able-bodied  workers,  he  did  not  forget  to 
plan  for  helpless  paupers,  a  system  of 
assistance  more  reasonable  and  efficient 
than  the  existing  one.  And,  by  and  by, 
he  lit  on  two  leading  ideas:  that  of  a 
Casa  di  Lavoro  (an  establishment  where 
paid  work  should  be  supplied  on  re- 
quest) and  that  of  an  Ufficio  di  Indica- 
zioni  (an  office  bound  to  give  any  in- 
formation required  by  alms-men  about 
beneficent  societies).  He  thought  that 
similar  institutions,  if  opened  in  every 
place  where  they  were  needed,  would 
reduce  unemplo)rment,  tramping  and  beg- 
ging. Such  was  his  magnificent  ideal, 
and  when  speaking  of  it  he  looked  so 
calm  and  trustful  that  disbelievers  were, 
in  his  presence,  bound  to  a  respectful 
silence. 

In  1 89 1  he  twice  offered  to  the  mu- 
nicipality an  annual  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand lire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sort 
of  workhouse  ha  dreamt  of,  but,  having 
met  with  denial,  he  drew  a  will  devis- 
ing all  his  property  to  the  creation  of 
Societd  Umanitaria.  Three  months  later, 
on  October  28,  1892,  he  suddenly  died 
from  pneumonia.  On  January  15,  1893, 
Societd  Umanitaria's  first  board  came 
into  charge,  but  a  series  of  lawsuits  and 
political  causes  prevented,  until  1900, 
real  work  by  the  society. 

NATURE,  SCOPE  AND  MEANS 

Two  essential  characteristics,  clearly 
expressed  by  the  founder  in  his  will  sin- 
gle out  Societd  Umanitaria  from  other 
institutions  of  its  kind.  They  are :  First, 
its  democratic  nature.  Anyone  may  con- 
tribute to  the  social  funds  and  activities 
by  subscribing  one  lira  yearly,  and  sub- 
scribers may  have  their  share  in  the  di- 
rection of  the   society  by  participating 
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every  year  in  the  election  of  ten  out  of 
the  fifteen  members  of  the  board  and  of 
fifty  delegates  chosen  to  discuss  budgets 
and  management;  second,  its  aim.  To 
poor  people,  whoever  they  may  be,  must 
be  given  the  possibility  of  rising  again 
to  a  better  place,  and  the  help  offered 
them  through  paid  work  and  education 
is  planned  to  strengthen  their  efforts 
toward  a  higher  level  of  living. 

At  his  death  Loria  was  worth  ten  mil- 
lion, but  as  the  sum  remained  untouched 
for  almost  ten  years,  the  interest  made  it 
worth  thirteen  million,  giving  the  society 
an  income  of  600,000  lire.  Of  this  45,- 
000  is  pledged  for  patrimonial  charges 
and  90,000  spent  on  management.  The 
remaining  465,000  lire  is  spent  as  fol- 
lows: 


Reducing  unemployment  . . 

Technical    education 

Help  given  land  workers. . 

Co-operative  ventures  

Information  bureau  for  ap- 
plicants to  beneficent  in- 
stitutions and  legal  and 
medical  assistance  office. 


INQUIRIES  AND  STUDIES 


Lire, 

175.000 

200,000 

50,000 

20,000 


Per 
Cent. 

37.64 
43. 
10.76 
4.30 


20,000 


4.30 


To  begin  with,  through  the  umanitaria 
Bureau  of  Labor,  enquiries  have  been 
made  and  reports  published  on  the  fol- 
lowing topics :  Causes  of  unemployment, 
poverty,  infantile  mortality;  standard  of 
life  and  wages  of  Milanese  workmen; 
life  of  landworkers  in  rice-meadows; 
Homeworkers ;  occupational  diseases. 
Moreover,  by  means  of  the  Information 
and  Translation  Bureau,  trade  unions 
are  informed  of  leading  facts  concerning 
the  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  standard 
of  life  of  laborers  all  over  the  world; 
they  receive  notice  of  labor  markets,  la- 
bor laws,  new  contrivances  abroad — in 
short,  they  are  kept  informed  of  what- 
ever may  forward  their  development,  pre- 
vent untimely  and  consequently  ephem- 
eral or  even  detrimental  agitations  and 
rouse  them  to  the  imitation  of  foreign 
achievements  apt  to  ensure,  in  the  pres- 
ent economical  condition  of  Italy,  dur- 
able conquests. 


PRACTICAL  WORK 

It  may  truly  be  said  now  that  Societd- 
Umanitaria  cares  for  poverty-stricken 
persons  at  every  time  of  their  lives.  In 
the  workmen's  dwellings,  on  which  we 
will  report  anon,  the  little  ones  have 
their  home,  where  they  play  and  prattle 
under  the  supervision  of  a  woman  teach- 
er while  their  own  mothers  are  near  at 
hand.  The  training  system  adopted 
gives  highly  commendable  results. 

After  some  years,  when  leaving  the 
elementary  classes  at  twelve,  the  future 
workers  are  offered  by  Societa  Umani- 
taria the  means  of  acquiring  a  sound 
technical  education.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred girls  are  partially  fed  and  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  female  technical 
school.  There  are  courses  in  general 
education,  hygiene,  practical  cooking  or 
housekeeping,  ironing,  dressmaking,  em- 
broidery, fancy  underclothes  and  millin- 
ery. The  girls  must  all  book  for  the 
drawing  class.  There  they  acquire  a. 
good  hand  for  sketching  designs  and  the 
habit  of  thoughtful  observation.  From- 
their  first  lessons  they  are,  through  an 
appropriate  method,  led  on  to  use  indus- 
trial appliances.  The  sketches,  always- 
drawn  from  life,  are  set  to  shape  mo- 
tives, compositions,  interpretations  in 
accordance  with  the  intended  calling  of 
the  pupil.  Besides  the  daily  courses,, 
there  are  holiday  classes  for  factory 
girls. 

Young  male  workers  are  offered  a  se- 
ries of  technical  courses.  Lessons  are 
given  during  daytime  to  boys  not  more 
than  twelve  years  old  and  in  the  evenings 
to  their  elders.  These  are  taught  ele- 
mentary drawing  and,  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  Applied  Arts  Schools, 
moulding,  decoration,  ornamental  iron- 
work, carpentering,  gold  engraving,, 
watchmaking,  varnishing  and  tailoring. 
The  Book  School  offers  courses  from  the 
most  elementary  to  the  highest.  And, 
lastly,  there  is  a  Workmen's  Electro- 
Technical  School  where  sound  techni- 
cal instruction  fits  pupils  for  good  situ- 
ations as  foremen,  superintendents  and 
skilled  electricians. 

Along  with  the  technical,  Societd 
Umanitaria  tries  to  perfect  the  social  and- 
moral  education  of  workmen.     To  that 
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«nd  has  been  opened  a  practical  School 
of  Social  Legislation,  well  attended, 
while  many  others  are  taught  by  corre- 
spondence after  the  method  of  Ruskin 
College,  London.  Five  factory  inspec- 
tors have  been  chosen  by  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment from  among  the  pupils  of  the 
school. 

Societd  Umanitaria  largely  supports  a 
Federation  of  Free  Libraries  with  six 
reading  halls  in  the  town  and  twenty 
others  in  the  surrounding  country.  It 
helps  in  the  work  of  the  Popular  Uni- 
versity by  means  of  winter  lectures  on 
educational  subjects  delivered  in  Milan 
and  of  the  organization  of  summer  par- 
ties in  places  historically  famous  or  in- 
dustrially important. 

FIGHTING  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Help  for  those  out  of  work  is  given  in 
several  ways  in  order  to  meet,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible,  the  main  causes  of  unem- 
ployment. The  high  grades  of  organ- 
ized workers  who  provide  unemplo3anent 
funds  of  their  own,  are  helped  by  a 
subsidy  through  their  organizers  after 
the  well  known  Ghent  system.  For  these 
workers  and,  in  a  general  way,  for  all  of 
able-bodied  unemployed,  Societd  Uman- 
itaria opened  three  employment  bureaus 
in  union  with  the  Trade  Council 
(Camera  del  Lavoro),  the  Bakers  and 
Confectioners'  Association  and  the 
Women's  National  Union.  These  regis- 
ter-offices not  only  supply  quickly  and 
economically  the  wants  of  employers  and 
workers,  but  they  enforce  tariff  agree- 
ments and  labor  laws,  and  try  to  raise 
the  standards  of  employment  agencies. 
Individuals  out  of  work  and  quite  penni- 
less are  offered  paid  work  in  the  Casa  di 
Lavoro  and  the  Labor  Colony. 

The  following  figures  sum  up  the  as- 
sistance to  men  out  of  work  during 
1908: 


The  Workhouse  or,  rather,  let  us  say, 
the  House  for  the  Unemployed,  opened 
in  September,  1907,  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  because  of  the  novelty  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise.  It  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women,  who  bring 
a  card  from  the  emplo)mient  bureaus. 
The  inmates  are  set  to  work  on  paste- 
board goods,  carpentering,  stitching  and 
knitting.  Free  luncheons  are  given 
them  and  a  daily  wage  of  not  more  than 
one  lira.  Their  stay  cannot  be  longer 
than  twenty-one  days,  but  they  are  ad- 
mitted a  second  time  in  a  year  after  a 
lapse  of  at  least  three  months.  The  goods 
made  in  the  house  are  sacks,  schoolboys' 
wallets,  boxes,  blocks,  bookbinding,  un- 
derclothing and  family  linen,  hosiery, 
lace,  stuffed  dolls,  clowns,  dresses,  em- 
broidery, babies'  linen  for  kindergartens, 
traps,  cages,  hooks,  dustbins,  wooden- 
horses,  painted  boxes  and  toys. 

The  Labor  Colony  is  situated  in  the 
copses  by  Gallarate,  Ferno  province,  ten 
kilometers  from  Gallarate  railway  sta* 
tion  and  thirty-five  from  Milan.  The 
unemployed  booked  at  the  Employment 
Bureau  and  sent  to  the  colony  by  the 
Agrarian  Office  are  apportioned  to  dif- 
ferent agricultural  works.  The  super- 
intendent fixes  the  time  they  may  stay. 
They  are  boarded  and  receive  a  modest 
daily  wage. 

In  April,  1908,  about  forty-four  acres 
had  been  plowed,  a  net  of  farm  roads 
built  and  a  wide  plantation  of  mulberry 
trees,  orchards  and  vineyards,  many 
varieties  of  grain,  vegetables  and  nur- 
series laid  out.  The  kitchen-garden  pro- 
vides for  the  inmates  of  the  house  and 
there  is  a  surplus  which  is  sold  at  a 
neighboring  market. 

Societd  Umanitaria  provides  not  only 
for  the  unemployed  in  Milan  but 
for  those  who  emigrate  in  search  of 
work.     Before  starting  they  are  offered 


Workmen   financially  helped 

Work  found  for  industrial  workers 

"  •'        "    bakers    (continued    work) 

"         *'       "        "  (recurrent   squads) 

(extra  hands)    

-         ^       "    confectioners    (continued  work) 

(extra    hanis)... 

"         "       "    female  serrants  

Housed  in  the  workhouse  {Casa  di  Lavoro) 

"        **  Labor    Colony    


Number, 

Working  Days, 

1.145 

26,309 

5,304 

543 

4,953 

15,144 

1.565 

3,130 

424 

139 

530 

1,284 

18,772 

181 

4,206 
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advice  and  information  through  a  special 
office,  and  they  are  supported  while 
abroad  in  case  they  be  grudged  their 
due  by  employers  or  disabled  by  acci- 
dent. 

CO-OPERATION 

Co-operation  is  another  excellent 
means  of  reducing  unemployment.  It  is 
well  to  develop  it  and  establish  agents  in 
all  departments  of  production  and  sale. 
By  such  means  prices  are  lowered,  and 
mobility  increased,  there  is  a  greater  de- 
mand for*  workmen  and  a  larger  number 
of  situations  offered.  The  umanitaria 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  for  workers' 
co-operative  unions  to  find  the  money  to 
begin  with,  and  to  back  their  first  ef- 
forts it  has  founded,  together  with  other 
societies,  an  Institute  of  Credit  for  co- 
operative associations  which,  since  1904, 
has  furnished  credit  for  accredited  co- 
operative unions.  Moreover,  umanitaria 
gives  support  to  a  Co-operative  Federa- 
tion for  Production  and  Work  and  to  an- 
other co-operative  federation  whose 
scope  is  to  foster  the  progress  of  newly 
instituted  unions  by  providing  them 
work,  cheap  raw  materials,  and  regular 
administration. 

While  in  Milan  industrial  progress  is 
clearly  evident,  the  surrounding  country 
is  backward  and  the  inhabitants  live  on 
a  low  economic  and  intellectual  plain. 
Society  Umanitaria  tries  to  better  these 
conditions  through  its  Agrarian  Office 
which  oversees  agreements  made  with 
landlords,  and  it  encourages  Peasants 
Co-operative  Associations  for  renting 
tillable  land  and,  whenever  it  is  possi- 
ble, supplies  employment  for  farm  la- 
borers. 

Laborers  may  want  assistance  for 
other  reasons  than  idleness.  An  illness 
may  befall  them  or  some  member  of 
their  family,  they  may  have  to  contend 
with  their  landlord  or  their  boss,  may 
meet  with  an  accident,  and  so  on.  So- 
cietd  Umanitaria  steps  in  to  succor  by 
various  means.  Its  Information  and 
Assistance  Bureau  gives  free  informa- 
tion concerning  Milan  beneficent  soci- 
eties and  the  best  way  of  securing  their 


help.  Its  People  Secretariate  furnishes 
the  same  kind  of  information  on  labor 
questions;  its  Bureau  for  Legal  Assist- 
ance to  Paupers  oflFers  advice  on  matters- 
not  pertaining  to  labor  controversies;- 
its  Office  for  Legal  and  Medical  Assist- 
ance to  Victims  of  Labor  Accidents  is 
freely  opened  to  workers.  In  291  suits 
following  labor  accidents  in  1908,  the  of- 
fice secured  an  increase  of  62.727,51  lire 
in  the  indemnities  oflfered  the  victims. 

Aware  of  the  great  influence  exerted 
by  healthy  and  economical  dwellings  on 
workers'  bodies  and  minds,  and  in  order 
to  co-operate  in  mitigating  a  severe  hous- 
ing crisis,  Societi  Umanitaria  has  built 
480  rooms  for  workpeople.  The  dwell- 
ings (240  in  all)  have  one,  two  or  three 
rooms  of  twenty-two  m.  q.  and  sev- 
enty cubic  meters,  whose  average  rent 
is  120  lire  a  year.  Every  dwellings 
even  that  of  a  single  room,  has  mod- 
ern plumbing  and  a  balcony.  Many 
houses  have  terraces.  They  are  occupied 
by  1,000  persons  and  as  many  more  wilt 
find  accommodation  in  the  buildings  be- 
ing erected  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town. 

THE  COMMON  HOUSE 

To  co-ordinate  the  services  and  give 
better  accommodations  to  all  these  in- 
stitutions, their  offices  have  been  groui>- 
ed  in  an  ancient  monastery,  the  so-called 
Convento  della  Pace,  provided  with 
large  rooms,  gardens  and  courts.  An- 
other contiguous  edifice,  lately  used  for 
industrial  purposes,  was  acquired  and 
made  the  seat  of  several  co-operative  as- 
sociations. The  largest  of  Milanese 
workmen's  organizations,  the  Labor 
Chamber,  will  shortly  settle  there.  So 
shall  the  Common  House,  the  House  of 
the  People,  be  constituted.  For  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  the  world's  history,  an 
institution  groups  and  co-ordinates  the 
efforts  through  which  the  working  class 
shows  its  active  craving  to  rise  from  the 
low  standard  maintained  for  centuries  to 
a  higher  level.  To  this  movement  5*0- 
cietiL  Umanitaria  brings  a  substantial 
contribution. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  JOHNSON 

To  THE  Editor: 

Alexander  Johnson,  In  his  review  of  my 
paper  On  the  Physiological  Significance  of 
that  First  Lesson,  states  that  it  i»  "marred 
by  over-statements,"  and  he  invites  me  to 
visit  "any  dozens  of  modem  institutions, 
which  this  pamphlet  would  lead  us  to  believe 
he  has  never  inspected  with  a  sympathetic 
eye."  That  I  am  not  altogether  unfamiliar 
with  "modern  institutions,"  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  explain  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities, 
either  as  commissioner,  or  state  commis- 
sioner in  lunacy,  now  upwards  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  have  had  frequent  occasions 
to  investigate  the  management  of,. probably, 
as  advanced  and  reputable  modern  institu- 
tions as  there  are  in  this  country. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  these  institu- 
tions in  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded, 
■the  cure  of  the  insane,  and  the  reform  of 
criminals,  I  have  "never  inspected  with  a 
sympathetic  eye."  I  had  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Wilbur,  Seguin,  Brigham 
and  Johnson,  who,  the  reviewer  well  says, 
"began  with  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  a 
great,  new  human  conception,  and  devoted 
themselves  utterly  to  the  task  of  making 
men  and  women  out  of  human  waste  ma- 
terial." I  should  mar  this  note  with  "over- 
statements," If  I  adequately  expressed  my 
surprise  and  enthusiasm  on  visiting  the  in- 
stitutions of  these  "leaders"  and  personally 
saw  how  much  of  this  "human  waste  ma- 
terial" "might  be  made  capable  of  much  hap- 
piness and  of  entire  self-support  under  direc- 
tion," by  those  who  had  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit,  courage  and  enthusiasm  to  devote 
"themselves  utterly  to  the  task  of  making 
men  and  women"  out  of  it  Perhaps  Wilbur 
had  the  greater  task  and  won  the  greatest 
success,  because  the  "human  waste  material" 
with  which  he  made  men  and  women  was 
scarcely  better  adapted  for  that  purpose 
than  the  "dust  of  the  ground"  from  which 
the  original  man  was  made.  It  was  Inspir- 
ing to  visit  Brlgham's  Institution  and  see 
the  Insane  engaged  in  various  industries  and 
listen  to  his  exposition  of  the  "great,  new 
human  conception"  of  the  curability  of  the 
insane,  and  his  prediction  that  the  "new 
methods  had  such  splendid  results  that  the 
hope  of  curing  a  large  majority  of  the  in- 
sane" would  become  "the  Inspiration  of  the 
alienists."  And  not  less  Inspiring  was  a 
visit  to  the  Massachusetts  Prison  for  Convict 
Women  when  under  the  management  of  that 
noble  woman,  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  leader  In 
the  reform  of  women  criminals,  and  witness 
the  number  wearing  the  badge  "T.  &  T." — 
"Trust  and  Truth" — emblem  of  the  highest 
rank  of  attainment  in  that  school  of  reform 
and  proof  of  their  fitness  to  be  discharged — 
and  learn  that  many  of  these  women  when 
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committed  were  certified  by  the  judges  to  be 
we  most  dangerous,  desperate  and  hopeless 
criminals  ever  brought  Into  the  courts  of 
that  state.  To  a  judge  who  apologized  for 
committing  to  her  care  a  convict  woman  who 
was  homicidal  and  boasted  that  she  had  been 
in  all  the  prisons  of  Ireland,  and  many  In 
the  United  States,  Mrs.  Johnson  replied, 
"She  is  precisely  the  kind  of  convict  for 
which  this  prison  was  created  and  if  I  can- 
not reform  her  I  will  resign  my  position." 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  civili- 
zation that  within  a  generation  of  the  period 
when  these  great  and  honored  "leaders,"  in- 
spired by  a  "great,  new  human  conception," 
actually  made  men  and  women  out  of  "hu- 
man waste  material,  .  .  .  capable  of  much 
happiness  and  of  entire  self-support  under  di- 
rection, .  .  .  their  successors  were  seized 
with  a  veritable  passion  for  segregation  and 
complete  custodial  care  of  the  whole  class." 
The  result  of  this  lapse  from  the  high  Ideals 
of  the  "leaders,"  on  the  part  of  their  suc- 
cessors, we  are  informed,  is.  that  "even  the 
most  devoted  physicians  think  as  much 
about  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  of 
their  patients  who  are  not  recoverable  as  the 
cure  of  the  smaller  number,  who  are."  The 
outcome  of  this  policy  is  that  "the  per  cent 
of  recoveries  has  remained  stationary,  or 
has  even  apparently  diminished,  with  an  en- 
ormous and  rapidly  Increasing  population  of 
non-productive  dependents." 

The  object  of  my  paper  was  to  revive  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  great  "leaders"  in  the 
education  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  cure  of 
the  Insane  and  the  reform  of  the  criminal, 
by  showing  that  the  recent  revelations  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  brain  prove  that 
there  Is  a  sound  physiological  basis  on  which 
the  education,  the  cure  and  the  reform  of 
the  respective  classes,  can  rest.  My  conten- 
tion is  that  If  the  inmates  of  our  institutions 
for  the  feeble-nilnded,  insane  and  criminal, 
were  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  and 
continued  treatment  by  physicians  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  latest  teachings  of 
science  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  especially  of  the  brain,  the  or- 
gan from  which  emanate  every  thought, 
word  and  act  of  the  individual,  and  then  the 
proper  remedial  measures  were  used,  an  In- 
credible number  who  are  now  doomed  to 
mere  vegetative  life,  "might  be  made  capable 
of  much  happiness  and  of  entire  self-support 
under  direction." 

My  reviewer  states  that  my  paper  is 
"marred  by  over-statements"  and  refers  to 
the  following  quotation,  "All  of  the  inmates 
are  placed  on  a  dead  level,  and  the  treatment 
instead  of  being  individual,  is  en  masse" 
My  professional  life  and  work  has  been  in 
civil  hospitals  in  which  it  is  assumed  that 
every  patient  who  enters  is  there  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  being  cure^L  and  discharged  in  the 
least  possible  time.     As  a   consequence   the 
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whole  atmosphere  is  charged  with  enthu- 
siasm, hopefulness  and  Intense  activity. 
Every  new  case  receives  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  examination  of  the  most  careful 
and  exhaustive  kind,  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment is  at  once  begun.  The  more  danger- 
K)us,  complicated  and  hopeless  the  case,  the 
greater  the  interest  and  effort  In  effecting  a 
•cure. 

Passing  from  such  an  institution  Into  the 
lifeless  atmosphere  of  an  asylum  where  the 
Inmates  require  only  "segregation  and  com- 
plete custodial  care/'  chills  like  entering  a 
morgue.  The  arrival  of  a  patient  excites 
only  the  interest  of  the  steward  who  is  to 
furnish  him  a  bed,  clothing  and  food.  Once 
supplied  with  these  essentials  to  his  "com- 
fort and  happiness,"  he  is  merged  in  the 
mass  of  inmates  and  his  individuality  is  lost. 
He  has  become  a  permanent  tax  upon  the 
people  and  thereafter  much  more  thought 
and  effort  will  be  given  to  securing  from  the 
state  appropriations  for  his  "comfort  and 
happiness,"  than  in  endeavors  to  fit  him  for 
"'entire  self-support  under  direction." 

Stephen  Smith. 


VORCESTER'S  PRE-EMINENCE 

To  THE  Edttob: 

We  are  glad  indeed  to  note  in  your  issue 
of  May  29  an  article  about  Worcester,  based 
on  the  facts  we  sent  you,  and  we  appreciate 
your  using  it  Tour  publication  reaches  so 
thoroughly  the  most  earnest  social  workers 
that  we  do  wish  it  might  hav<)  more  on  the 
liquor  problem,  particularly  as  in  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  so  much  of  inter- 
est taking  place  along  these  lines. 

May  we  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two 
errors  in  the  article  as  you  have  it?  Tou 
say,  "Cities  larger  than  Worcester  are  'dry', 
but  under  a  state  prohibition  law,"  while 
the  fact  is  that  Worcester  is  the  largest  city 
In  the  world  without  saloons.  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  sometimes  claimed  to  be  the  larger,  and 
so  has  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  latter  of  which, 
however,  does  not  abolish  the  saloons  until 
the  first  of  July;  but  the  estimate  I  furnish 
you  is  that  furnished  to  us  by  Director 
North  himself,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  under 
date  of  January  23,  1909.  Local  estimates 
are  wholly  unreliable. 

You  also  state  "Worcester  is  the  very 
heart  of  a  large  local  option  territory." 
You  should  have  said,  "No  license  territory," 
for  all  Massachusetts  is  under  local  option, 
that  is,  each  local  city  or  town  has  the  op- 
tion to  vote  "yes"  or  "no";  and  some  vote 
"yes", — that  is,  license;  some  "no",  that  is, 
no  license. 

You  are  certainly  to  be  complimented  on 
the  splendid  publication  you  are  producing 
from  week  to  week. 

D.  Kino, 
Chairman  Massachusetts  No-License  League. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  ERRING  CHILD 

To  THE  EDrros: 

In  The  Subvet  of  June  19,  reference  is 
made  to  the  attitude  of  the  Children's 
Court  of  Buffalo,  created  by  the  law  recently 
signed  by  the  governor.  The  matter  of  the 
attitude  of  the  law  to  the  erring  child  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  consideration  for 
a  long  time,  and  this  year  found  efficient 
expression  in  the  enactment  of  a  new  stat- 
ute (Chap.  478,  Laws  1909),  by  which  chil- 
dren brought  before  the  Juvenile  courts,  on 
whatever  criminal  charge,  may,  if  convicted, 
be  adjudged  Juvenile  delinquents.  The 
stigma  of  a  specific  conviction  is  thus  pre- 
vented, the  purpose  being  to  throw  every 
opportunity  in  the  boy's  way  to  "reform" 
without  the  need  of  living  down  a  criminal 
record  brought  about  more  often  through 
recklessness  than  vicious  tendency.  The 
new  law  applies  to  the  entire  state  and  prac- 
tically supersedes  the  Buffalo  court  law  in 
that  respect  It  was  drawn  by  Robert  J. 
Wilkin,  and  Charles  F.  Murphy  of  Brooklyn, 
whose  brilliant  work  in  the  Assembly  dur- 
ing the  past  session  was  marked  by  many 
such  meritorious  measures. 

E.  Fellows  Jenkins, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent 

New  York. 

OPENINGS  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

To  THE  Edftob: 

The  letter  from  Professor  Wolfe  of  Ober- 
lin  in  The  Subvet  of  June  12,  calls  for  in- 
formation as  to  openings  for  "social  sei^ 
vice"  into  which  students  may  go,  whom  he 
describes  as  almost  ready  to  "give  up  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  individuality,"  but  not 
ready  for  the  ministry,  the  social  settle- 
ment. Christian  association,  or  the  foreign 
field. 

How  about  teaching  in  city  schools?  My 
impression,  based  on  extended  observation 
in  New  York  and  Chicago,  is  that  a  man  or 
woman  gets  closer  to  human  life,  and  has 
more  opportunities  there  to  serve,  not  "so- 
ciety," but  his  own  and  others'  "individual- 
ity," than  in  the  religious  occupations  named, 
and  tabled,  by  Professor  Wolfe.  The  advan- 
tage of  teaching  is  that  the  social  servant 
is  paid  for  his  work,  and  the  economic  mo- 
tive, the  presence  of  which  Professor  Wolfe 
recognizes  clearly,  may  continue  in  exer^ 
else. 

Meantime,  the  teacher  in  a  city  of  the  first 
class,  his  position  secured  to  him  by  civil 
service  conditions,  has  facilities  for  the 
study  of  social  phenomena  such  as  are  not 
furnished  elsewhere  to  the  class  of  students 
described.  The  material  is  abundant  and 
convincing.  The  great  need  of  such  stu- 
dents is  not  formal  social  service,  but  socio- 
logical study.  Professor  Wolfe  describes 
an  aroused  state  of  mind;  but  it  has  not 
been  satisfied  in  the  case  of  students  of 
most    of    the    colleges.      A    doubt    prevails 
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among  many  teachers  In  the  colleges  as  to 
the  reality  of  social  phenomena.  A  certain 
mocking  tone  In  conyersatlon  and  quotation 
marks  in  writing  are  used  to  indicate  an  at- 
titude toward  social  studies,  by  those  who 
do  not  know  social  life  as  men  on  the  mar- 
gin of  society  know  it.  But  the  great  cities. 
In  which  mature  scholastic  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions have  long  obsenred  conditions,  fur- 
nish exceptional  material  for  the  study  of 
human  life.  Above  all  things,  immature 
college  seniors,  who  have  no  training  except 
in  the  economics  classroom  and  such  as 
comes  from  the  exhortation  of  the  various 
''social  thinkers"  who  tour  the  colleges, 
should  be  kept  out  of  social  service  until 
they  have  been  taught  to  study  and  to 
handle  social  phenomena.  We  have  too 
many  Boeial-ists,  who  know  not  even  Karl 
Marx.  Especially  should  the  ministry  and 
the  settlement  and  the  foreign  field  be  spared 
from  the  men  who  have  no  training  but  the 
economic. 


The  profession  of  teaching  in  the  large 
cities  is  the  most  fundamental  and  exten- 
sive salaried  service  rendered  to  social  pop- 
ulations. Its  openings  for  students  as  de- 
scribed are  practically  endless.  It  utilizes 
them  and  supports  them,  from  the  first  day. 
It  ofters  them  a  great  variety  of  openings 
and  positions  secure  from  political  inter- 
ference. High  school  teaching  here  attains 
a  dignity  comparable  to  some  college  teach- 
ing. Even  grammar  school  work  has  its 
rewards.  AAd  all  the  time  the  "social  ser- 
vant" is  at  work  in  the  social  laboratory 
and  in  an  inspiring  nearness  to  the  great 
teachers  who  are  the  sources  of  assured 
social  knowledge.  Without  that  thorough 
training  the  "social  servant"  remains  as  the 
untrained  man  In  the  application  of  the 
other  sciences — a  humbug;  or  a  critic  of 
social  theories.  And  of  all  these  we  have 
too  many  now. 

Wabbbn  H.  Wilson. 


WHY  NEW  YORK  NEEDS  A  CITY  PLAN 

BRIEF  FOR  A  CITY  PLAN    SUBMITTED  TO  MAYOR  McCLELLAN, 

BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

CONGESTION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1.  Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  co-or- 
dination of  the  present  authorities  in  making 
a  city  plan  due  to  the  city  charter.  Each 
borough  president  was  required,  by  the  law 
of  1903,  to  make  a  map  of  his  borough,  lo- 
cating and  laying  out  all  parks,  streets, 
bridges  and  tunnels,  approaches  to  bridges 
and  tunnels,  and  to  indicate  the  width 
and  grade  of  such  streets,  and  to  continue 
and  complete  the  system  of  triangula- 
tion  already  begun  in  the  Bronx  (law  of 
1903,  New  York  Charter,  sections  438  and 
439).  Under  the  terms  of  this  law  this  work 
was  to  have  been  completed  by  January  1, 
1907,  but  only  the  borough  of  Manhattan  has 
yet  had  a  complete  block  tax  map  made  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  city 
charter. 

A  large  part  of  the  Bronx  has  a  street 
system  completed;  Brooklyn  has  a  street  sys- 
tem completed  in  nearly  seven-eighths  of 
the  borough;  Queens  and  Richmond  have 
merely  tentative  maps  completed,  not  show- 
ing the  street  system;  but  block  tax  maps  in 
Queens  and  Richmond  are  only  well  begun. 

Each  borough  president  (by  section  444. 
New  York  Charter),  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
is  required  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  proper 
sewage  and  drainage  of  his  borough.  De- 
spite this  provision,  however,  there  has  not 
been  any  adequate  planning  of  sewers  in  sev- 
eral of  the  boroughs  as  evidenced  by  the 
necessity  for  constantly  relaying  of  sewer 
mains. 

The  local  improvement  boards  In  twenty- 
five  districts  (provided  by  sections  425-436 
of  the  New  York  Charter)  also  have  author- 


ity granted  to  them,  independent  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and 
they  may  make  specified  improvements  with- 
out the  approval  of  said  board,  provided  the 
cost  of  such  improvement  does  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  12,000. 

The  Municipal  Art  C!ommisslon  has,  by 
laws  of  July  20,  1907,  the  right  not  only  to 
pass  upon  buildings,  but  to  exercise  a  veto 
with  reference  to  lines,  grades,  plotting  of 
public  ways,  grounds,  etc.  Our  present  char- 
ter, therefore,  gives  us  several  bodies  with 
conflicting  authorities — all  finally  subject  af- 
ter sites  have  been  purchased,  to  veto  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Commission. 

To  conserve  the  public  health ;  A  change 
In  the  laws  is  imperatively  needed  to 
conserve  the  health  of  the  population. 
The  present  tenement  house  law  per- 
mits most  unhealthy  living  conditions,  is 
robbing  the  occupants  of  interior  courts  of 
a  six-story  tenement,  of  sunlight  below  the 
third  or  fourth  story.  Only  one  room  in 
four,  under  the  present  tenement  house  law, 
secures  an  adequate  amount  of  sunshine. 
Arrangement  of  blocks  in  undeveloped  areas, 
may  be  changed  so  that  more  light  may  be 
secured.  The  city  should,  moreover,  be 
divided  into  zones,  where  land  vaJues  permit 
to  Insure  good  living  conditions  for  citizens 
with  a  small  Income,  In  sections  of  the  city 
not  as  yet  highly  developed.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  districting  a  city,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Francis  C.  Walsh 
against  Oeorge  Swasey  on  May  17,  1909,  on 
appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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3.  Proper  proYision  must  be  made  for 
small  parka,  playgrounda  and  open  apacea. 
This  can  be  secured  onljr  upon  a  basis  ot 
some  knowledge  of  future  development  and 
is  a  most  important  factor  in  preserving  the 
health  of  the  community. 

3.  The  development  of  sewers  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  districts.  At  present  vast 
areas  of  the  city  are  entirely  without  sewers 
and  without  some  direction  of  the  city's 
growth,  as  indicated  by  conditions  in  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens,  there  will  not  be  adequate 
provision  for  sewers  for  the  developing  need 
of  the  community. 

Although  there  are,  at  present,  several 
commissions — ^The  Public  Service  Oommis- 
sion,  The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Ck>mmls- 
slon,  The  Water  Supply  Commission  and 
others,  they  are  working  necessarily  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  city  and  its  future  de- 
velopment, which  must  be  determined  by  a 
thorough  study  of  the  existing  conditions 
and  the  enforcement  of  regulations  and  re- 
striction as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and 
not  exhaustive. 

III.  To  adjust  lines  of  transit  to  the 
changes  necessary.  With  the  present  concen- 
tration of  offices  and  factories  in  the  lower 
part  of  Manhattan,  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  to  and  from  their  work,  la 
greatly  intensified.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
handle  the  traffic  without  enormous  expense 
unless  some  further  plan  be  evolved  for 
more  normal  distribution  of  offices  and  fac- 
tories. Lines  of  transit  cannot  moreover  be 
wisely  planned  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  other 
commissions  interested,  until  development  of 
the  community  is  more  certain.  At  present 
an  area  intended  for  small  family  houses, 
can,  in  a  few  years  be  converted  into  a  con- 
gested section,  by  land  speculators  and 
thwart  the  best  efTorts  of  the  commissions 
with  the  limited  authority  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission  to  secure  proper  transit 
facilities. 

IV.  To  avoid  waste  of  money  for  widening 
streets,  etc.  Several  thoroughfares  in  the 
city  need  to  be  widened  and  several  impor- 
tant diagonal  streets  need  to  be  cut  through. 
If  they  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  New  York  in 
the  future,  there  must  be  some  knowledge 
of  the  development  of  the  neighborhood  and 
the  areas  which  they  serve.  Such  develop- 
ment is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  without  how- 
ever a  very  carefully  worked  out  plan  which 
will  be  enforced  by  the  properly  constituted 
authority.  Streets  should  vary  in  width 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality  and 
in  enormous  areas  not  yet  laid  out,  there 
should  be  a  variation  from  fifty  or  possibly 
sixty  to  ninety  feet  requiring  parking  on 
both  sides  of  the  street,  if  necessary  for 
future  widening. 

V.  To  avoid  waste  of  money  in  acquiring 
land  for  public  purposes.  New  York  is  pay- 
ing to-day  enormous  prices  for  land  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  when  it  buys  in  localities  where 
it  is  most  needed  under  the  present  devel- 
opment of  the  city.     A  determination  of  the 


development  of  the  city  by  the  proper  anthor- 
itiea^  will  reault  in  great  saving  alon^  this 
line. 

VI.  To  detennine  the  method  of  distribut- 
ing factories  to  the  best  interesta  of  the  city, 
the  owners,  and  the  workers  so  as  to  secure 
better  sanitary  oonditiona  and  improve  con- 
ditions of  living. 

VII.  To  consider  the  limitation  of  the 
heights  and  volume  of  buildings  for  offices. 


JOTTINGS 


For  TuberculOMii  City, — ^Rev.  J.  A.  Gels- 
singer,  pastor  of  a  Methodist  Church  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  is  in  the  East  in 
the  interest  of  a  proposed  tuberculosis 
city  near  Phoenix.  The  idea  is  to 
erect  several  series  of  cottages  about  central 
administration  buildings,  100  cottages  in 
each  group.  The  cottages  are  to  be  of  two 
general  styles,  to  accommodate  single  or  un- 
attended patients,  and  to  provide  also  for  the 
consumptive  who  has  his  family  with  him. 
The  cottages  will  be  equipped  for  light  house- 
keeping and  will  be  practically  indeiiendent 
units. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  consump- 
tives who  come  annually  to  the  Southwest 
wiUi  little  or  no  means  of  support,  the  peo- 
ple in  Uiat  vicinity  are  planning  to  take  care 
of  those  cases  in  as  humane  a' way  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  not  proposed  to  encourage  more 
consumptives  into  the  Southwest  On  the 
contrary,  the  association,  which  will  conduct 
the  "City  of  Good  Will",  discourages  such 
migrations. 

Connecticut's  Sanatoriuma. — Instead  of  a 
single  state  sanatorium,  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut,  has  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  three  hospitals  to  be  erected  respec- 
tively in  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Fairfield 
counties.  These  institutions  will  accommo- 
date 300  patients,  and  will  be  built  at  a  cost 
of  $176,000. 

Directory  of  Trade  BchooU. — ^The  Direct- 
ory of  Trade  Schools  in  New  York  City,  is- 
sued by  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  may  be 
obtained  from  that  organization  by  address- 
ing them  at  265  Henry  street  The  pamph- 
let is  of  especial  help  to  teachers,  settle- 
ment workers  and  parents  wishing  advice 
about  the  next  step  for  the  child  just  out 
of  school. 

loica  Conference. — ^The  Iowa  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  will  be  held 
on  November  7,  8,  9  and  10.  The  seventh  Is 
Sunday,  and  the  pulpits  will  be  filled  with 
conference  speakers.  At  3  p.  m.  the  annual 
sermon  will  be  preached.  The  standing  com- 
mittees are:  Charities,  S.  H.  Crosby.  Grin- 
nell;  the  child  problem.  Miss  Clare  Lunbeck* 
Davenport;  colonies  for  and  segregation  of 
defectives.  Dr.  George  Mogrldge,  Glen  wood; 
insanity.  Dr.  Max  Witte,  Clannda;  penology, 
H.  E.  Deemer,  justice  Supreme  Court,  Red 
Oak;  public  health.  Dr.  E.  L.  Stevens,  Des 
Moines;  scientific  study  of  social  problems. 
Prof.  I.  A.  Loos,  State  University*  Iowa  City. 
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CHILD  WELFARE 
CONFERENCE  AT  CLARK 

A  five  day  conference  which  brought 
together  150  to  200  representatives^  of 
various  organizations  interested  in  chil- 
dren and  attracted  a  largef  audience  of 
teachers  and  citizens  of  Worcester  was 
held  at  Clark  University  beginning  July 
6.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  from  whose 
pedagogical  seminary  have  emanated  the 
studies  and  so  many  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  child  study,  was  naturally  the 
central  figure  of  the  conference  and  to 
him  and  Dr.  L.  Pearl  Boggs,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  conference,  tnose  present 
were  indebted  for  a  well  planned  pro- 
gram of  interesting  papers,  and  for  the 
pleasantest  hospitality  and  courtesy  that 
the  excellent  equipment  of  the  university 
aflforded. 

The  conference  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  organization  to  meet 
annually  and  to  be  known  as  Child  Con- 
ference for  Research  and  Welfare.  The 
constitution  and  by-laws  adopted  pro- 
vide for  a  membership  composed  of 
any  persons  interested  in  the  objects  and 
willing  to  pay  annual  dues  of  one  dollar 
and  upwards. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence were  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
which  Prof.  S.  S.  Colvin  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  was  chairman. 
•  After  thanking  Qark  University  for 
calling  the  conference  and  providing  gen- 
erous hospitality,  and  congratulating  it 
upon  its  leadership  in  child  study  and  in 
the  establishment  of  a  children's  insti- 

•  •  • 

tute;  and  after  thanking  the  various 
committees,  and  the  organizations  that 
contributed  to  the  interesting  exhibit 
which  formed  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
conference  the  following  significant  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  endorsing  the  bills 
pending  in  Congress  introduced  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  to  es- 
tablish a  federal  children's  bureau,  and 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  scientific 
research  as  the  basis  for  child  welfare 
work: 


Reltolved,  l^hat  the  time  has  come,  l|i  the 
ophHon  of  this  conference,  when  all  efforts 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of 
phildhood  of  a  charitable  and  philanthropic 
nature  should  be  based  upon,  and  bo  far  as 
practicable,  guided  by  the  results  of  scien- 
tific child  study.  And  that  only  thus  the 
varionji  lines  may  be  given  a  more  scien- 
tific and  the  workers  a  more  professional 
character. 

'Resolved,  That  the  scientific  work  of  the 
national  government  sl^ould  be  extended 
to  cover  the  Important  phases  of  child  re- 
search and  welfare  in  order  that  the  great 
practical  results  which  the  scientific  bu- 
reaus of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  existing  departments  of  the  federal 
government  have  attained,  may  be  had  also 
for  the  important  problems  of  childhood. 
W<e,  therefore,  favor  the  establishment  of 
a*  federal  children's  bureau  and  respectfuUy 
petition  Congress  to  enact,  the  pending 
Crane  and  Parsons  bills  for  that  purpose. 

Both  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Dr.  Sam- 
uel McCune  Lindsay  spoke  in  support  of 
these  resolutions  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  a  federal  bureau  was  necessary  as 
a  unifying  factor  and  supplementary  to 
all  that  can  be  done  by  any  private  agen- 
cies if  satisfactory  progress  is  to  be  made 
in  dealing  with  child  life. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unani* 
mously. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president 
of  Clark  University. 

Vioe-presidents,  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Denver, 
Col.;  Dr.  C.  W.  StUes,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  Teachers*  College,  N..Y.; 
Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion; Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Relief  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis. 

Secretary,  Dr.  Henry  8.  Curtis. 

Executive  committee:  The  president,  the 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  presi- 
dent National  Mothers'  Congress;  Miss  Pat^ 
ty  Hill,  and  Dr.  C.  C,  Carstens,  S.  P.  C.  C. 
Boston. 

The  conference  left  to  the  executive 
committee  the  selection  of  six  additional 
vice-presidents,  an  advisory  council  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions working  for  child  welfare  and  a 
treasurer. 
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THE  PREVENTION 

OF  INFANT  MORTALITY 

A  significant  feature  of  the 
ence  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine on  the  prevention  of  infant  mor- 
tality, to  be  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
November  ii  and  12,  is  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  social  side  of  the  question. 
Aside  from  the  medical  section  the  con- 
ference will  consider  the  institutional 
philanthropic  and  educational  aspects  ot 
infant  mortality.  Homer  Folks  is  chairs- 
man  of  the  section  on  institutional  pre- 
vention. Prof.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Sanitary  Research,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  heads 
the  section  on  educational  prevention, 
and  Edward  T.  Devine  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  philanthropic  pre- 
vention. The  secretaries  of  these  three 
sections  are,  institutional,  Miss  Mary 
Vida  Qarke,  105  East  22d  street.  New 
York;  educational,  H.  I.  Bowditch,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  philanthropic.  Miss  Lillian 
Brandt,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York. 

The  section  devoted  to  institutional 
prevention  will  deal  particularly  with 
the  need  of  training  mothers.  The  sec- 
tion on  educational  prevention  will  touch 
on  the  importance  of  the  baby  as  a  citi- 
zen, and  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  causes  of  infant  mortality  togeth- 
er with  day  nurseries,  fresh-air  societies, 
hospital  relief  associations,  etc.,  will  be 
discussed  in  the  philanthropic  section. 

The  New  Haven  conference  is  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine. .  Dr.  Helen  C. 
Putnam  of  Providence,  .Rhode  Island, 
formerly  president  of  the  academy,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
whose  other  members  are  Dr.  George 
Blumer,  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  of  the  Yale  Medical 
School;  Dr.  E.  H.  Gerrish;  Dr.  D.  C. 
Hawley,  of  Burlington,  Vermont ;  Dr.  J. 
Madison  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
James  H.  McBride  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  the 
newly  elected-president  of  the  academy, 
and  Dr.  Charles  Mclntire  of  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  the  secretary. 


CONGRESS  ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

On  July  3,  at  the  office  of  the  French 
minister  of  labor,  definite  arrangements 
were  made  for  holding  an  International 
Congress  on  Unemployment  in  1910  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  French  govern- 
ment It  is  to  be  above  all  a  congress  of 
specialists.  Only  persons  known  to  have 
made  a  study  of  unemployment,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  governmental  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  prevention  of  un- 
employment or  the  lessening  of  its  con- 
sequences, will  be  invited. 

In  nearly  all  the  great  industrial  na- 
tions the  problem  of  unemployment  has 
ceased  to  be  purely  academic.  The  sta- 
tistical investigation  of  the  number  of 
persons  out  of  work,  the  organization 
of  institutions  for  its  prevention  (such 
as  employment  bureaus,  labor  exchanges, 
the  distribution  of  immigrants),  and  the 
innumerable  methods  of  palliating  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  unemploy- 
ment (out-of-work  insurance,  charity 
organization,  etc.) — ^all  of  these  aspects 
of  the  general  problem  have  been  studied 
in  the  light  of  experience  by  a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  investigators.  The 
more  numerous  these  specialists  become, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  keep 
track  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in 
allied  branches  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  all  industrial  na- 
tions. To  be  sure,  the  same  method  of 
treatment  cannot  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  forms  of  unemployment 
The  remedies  are  not  the  same  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  attributable  to  cli- 
matic conditions  or  to  accidents,  as  in 
those  in  which  it  is  due  to  general  eco- 
nomic crises;  nor  is  the  same  treatment 
adapted  to  farm  hands  and  to  industrial 
workers,  to  unskilled  and  to  skilled  la- 
borers, to  young  people  and  to  the  aged, 
to  men  and  to  women,  to  the  physically 
sound  and  to  defectives.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  forms  of  the  evil  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  concerned,  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  treat  each  type  of  unemploy- 
ment efficaciously  without  at  the  same 
time  considering  the  other  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

If,  moreover,  we  consider  not  only 
the  different  phases  of  the  problem  and 
the  numerous  practical  agencies  con- 
cerned with  it,  but  also  the  number  of 
countries  which  have  been  compelled  to 
deal  with  it,  the  desirability  of  an  inter- 
national understanding  is  evident.  How 
can  the  general  causes  of  unemployment 
be  detected,  and  the  most  successful  rem- 
edies be  found,  unless  there  be  some 
comparison  of  the  facts  discovered  and 
of  the  methods  employed  in  different 
countries?  The  international  nature  of 
the  problem  is  disclosed,  furthermore,  by 
the  general  crises  that  simultaneously 
affect  the  economic  activities  of  all  great 
industrial  nations. 

To  investigate  all  the  phases  of  unem- 
ployment at  a  single  conference  was 
manifestly  impossible.  For  that  reason 
it  was  proposed  to  devote  the  approach- 
ing congress  to  these  three  topics : 

(a)  The   statistics  of   unemployment. 

(b)  Employment  bureaus. 

(c)  Out-of-work  insurance. 

In  order  that  the  congress  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  scientifically  valuable  results, 
an  elaborate  series  of  questions  will  be 
prepared  upon  each  of  these  three  topics, 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  reports  from  all  of 
the  participating  nations  and  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  hoped,  moreover,  that  an  interna- 
tional bureau  or  official  organization  of 
some  sort  will  result  from  the  congress, 
the  serious,  scientific,  and  official  char- 
acter of  which  is  sufficient  to  entitle  it 
to  the  attention  and  interest  of  econo- 
mists and  sociologists  generally. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF 
CHURCHES  AT  CHAUTAUQUA 

The  commission  on  the  church  and  so- 
cial service,  appointed  under  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  will  hold  its  first 
formal  meeting  at  Chautauqua,  July  21- 
22.  It  will  be  remembered  that  such  a 
commission  was  authorized  by  the  coun- 
cil as  result  of  a  report  of  its  committee 


on  the  church  and  modern  industry, 
adopted  unanimously  and  widely  distrib- 
uted through  the  religious  and  labor 
press.  The  committee's  concluding  rec- 
ommendation was  in  the  following 
terms : 

That  this  federal  council  instruct  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  organize,  under  such 
tlan  as  it  may  in  its  discretion  find  expe- 
dient, a  commission  on  the  church  and  social 
service,  representative  of  the  churches  allied 
in  the  council,  and  of  the  various  industrial 
interests,  said  commission  to  co-operate  with 
similar  church  organizations  already  in  ope- 
ration, to  study  social  conditions  and  ascer- 
tain the  essential  facts,  to  act  for  the  coun- 
cil, under  such  restrictions  as  the  executive 
committee,  to  which  it  shall  from  time  to 
time  report,  may  determine;  and  in  general 
to  afford  by  its  action  and  utterance  an  ex- 
pression of  the  purpose  of  the  churches  of 
Christ  in  the  United  States,  to  recognize  the 
import  of  present  social  movements  and  in- 
dustrial conditions,  and  to  co-operate  In  all 
practicable  ways  to  promote  in  the  churches 
the  development  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
social  service,  and  especially  to  secure  a 
better  understanding  and  a  more  natural 
relationship  between  workingmen  and  the 
church. 

In  just  what  temper  or  form  the  com- 
mission will  address  itself  to  the  grave 
task  indicated  in  the  council's  resolution 
will  be  determined  at  the  approaching 
meeting.  The  commission  assembles  at 
Chautauqua  not  for  public  discussion  but 
for  private  conference.  When  it  "finds 
itself,"  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  state  its 
purpose  and  plan.  The  commission  is 
composed  as  follows: 

Frank  Mason  North,  D.D..  chairman,  Rev. 
Ernest  H.  Abbott  Rev.  Z.  N.  Batten,  Presi- 
dent George  C.  Chase,  D.  D.,  Peter  S.  Gross- 
cup,  Pres.  R.  L.  Kelly,  Ph.D.,  John  E.  Len- 
non,  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  D.D.,  A.  J. 
McKelway,  D.D.,  William  E.  McEwan,  D.D., 
J.  H.  Melish,  D.D.,  John  P.  Peters,  D.D., 
John  Prugh,  D.D.,  Arthur  B.  Pugh,  Prof. 
Walter  Rauschenbusch,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  U. 
Schneider,  Prof.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  Rev. 
Charles  Stelzle,  Josiah  Strong.  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor,  Charles  R.  Towson,  Herbert  Welch, 
Prof.  Herbert  L.  Willett,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; John  Williams,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  BABIES 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

"When  the  fog  rolls  in  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  winds  begin  to  blow, 
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And  you  pack  up  your  belongings  for 
the  seashore  or  the  snow ; 

Won't  you  leave  behind  some  money  for 
milk  that's  clean  and  pure,  ^ 

For  the  little  helpless  babies  of  San 
Francisco's  poor  ?" 

This  improvised  stanza  contains  more 
appeal  than  poetry;  an  appeal  to  the 
kind-hearted  people  of  San  Francisco  to 
help  the  Women's  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnae  to  provide  certified  milk 
for  the  poor  babies  of  the  city.  The 
stanza  is  printed  upon  2,000  "coin  cards'* 
which  have  been  sent  to  as  many  people 
by  the  association's  committee,  asking 
each  recipient  to  help  secure  pure  milk 
for  the  babies  for  one  year. 

The  card  also  reveals  several  impor- 
tant facts  concerning  the  value  of  certi- 
fied milk  for  babies  and  makes  the  fol- 
lowing appeal: 

"Certified  milk  means  health  and  a 
fighting  chance  against  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases.  Certified  milk  means  a 
decreased  infant  mortality.  Surely  the 
little  ones  deserve  a  chance.  Help  us 
provide  certified  milk  for  the  babies  who 
must  otherwise  depend  upon  milk  from 
impure  sources." 

Another  novel  feature  of  the  work 
was  the  placing  of  milk  bottles  in  seven- 
ty-five of  the  large  hotels,  cafes,  depots 
and  general  stores,  with  a  large  poster 
attached  bearing  the  words,  "Save  the 
Babies."  These  bottles  are  placed  in  con- 
spicuous locations,  aitd  already  a  large 
amount  has  been  collected  from  them. 

That  the  campaign  is  proving  a  great 
success  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  first  week  $135  was  secured.  The 
largest  individual  amount  was  twenty 
dollars  sent  by  a  young  woman  of  Berke- 
ley, but  several  contributions  amounting 
to  five  and  ten  dollars  have  also  been 
received. 

During  the  first  two  days  after  send- 
ing out  the  "coin  cards"  $55.55  was  se- 
cured. Several  cards  contained  five  dol- 
lar gold  pieces,  but  most  of  them  held 
fifty  cent  pieces,  the  amount  the  commit- 
tee expected. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  the  milk 
campaign  came  to  be  inaugurated.    One 


of  the  members  of  the  association,  the 
mother  of  a  small  boy,  noticed  that  her 
child  appeared  healthy  and  chubby,  while 
the  tiny  infant  of  her  maid  was  pale  and 
thin.  This  baby  was  being  boarded  out 
by  the  Associated  Charities.  Upon  in- 
quiry it  was  learned  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Charities  th^t  the  fos- 
ter mothers  taking  care  of  these  babies 
could  not  aflFord  to  buy  certified  milk. 
The  first  baby  mentioned  was  being  fed 
upon  the  certified  milk,  and  the  mother 
determined  then  and  there  that  the  little 
infant  of  the  maid  was  entitled  to  the 
same  healthy  diet  as  children  of  more 
wealthy  parents.  She  brought  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae  and  the  idea  of  the 
certified  milk  crusade  was  at  once 
adopted. 

The  milk  which  the  mothers  of  these 
babies  secure  is  purchased  at  the  grocery 
store  and  a  recent  test  made  by  the  Board 
of  Health  of  thirty  samples  revealed  the 
startling  fact  that  twenty-five  of  them 
were  not  up  to  the  required  standard. 

The  certified  milk  companies  have 
agreed  to  furnish  the  milk  to  the  commit- 
tee at  cost,  which  for  each  baby  will 
amount  to  about  ninety  cents  more  in  a 
month  than  ordinary  milk,  and  the  money 
secured  will  be  used  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. The  committee  will  need  about 
$2,000  a  year  to  carry  out  the  work  as 
planned.  If  the  appeal  is  successful  the 
work  will  be  extended  to  the  diflFerent 
maternity  hospitals  and  settlements 
throughout  the  city  in  order  that  no  ba- 
bies whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide 
the  certified  milk  will  be  overlooked. 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 
IN    MASSACHUSETTS 

Among  interesting  pieces  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  last  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature is  one  providing  for  a  homestead 
commission  and  another  authorizing  the 
incorporation  of  credit  unions.  The 
homestead  commission  is  to  consist  of 
five  persons  to  serve  without  compensa- 
tion and  to  be  allowed  to  spend  only 
$1,000.  The  commission's  duty  is  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  having  the  com- 
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monwealth  open  up  lands  outside  cit- 
ies and  towns  "with  the  view  to  aid- 
ing honest,  industrious  and  ambitious 
families  of  wage  earners  in  removing 
their  homes  from  congested  tenement 
districts  in  the  various  large  cities  of  this 
commonwealth  to  the  end  that  such 
homes  shall  be  self-supporting  and  ulti- 
mately pass  into  the  hand  of  said  fami- 
lies." The*  commission  is  to  prepare  sta- 
tistics showing  the  probable  expense  and 
to  recommend  plans  which  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  ses- 
sion. 

The  credit  union  bill  was  introduced 
on  the  petition  of  Pierre  Jay,  recently 
savings  bank  commissioner.  Mr.  Jay  has 
investigated  this  scheme  in  Europe  where 
he  found  it  very  successful.  It  is  an 
additional  effort  to  provide  financial  ac- 
commodation for  people  of  small  means. 
It  comes  in  the  group  with  savings  banks 
and  savings  bank  insurance.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  bill  it  is  established 
"for  the  purpose  of  promoting  thrift 
among  its  members."  Such  a  union  may 
receive  the  savings  of  its  members  in 
payment  for  shares  or  on  deposit.  It 
may  lend  to  its  members  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest  and  it  may  invest  its 
funds  and  undertake  similar  activities. 
In  order  to  prevent  other  associations 
from  using  a  misleading  title,  no  other 
corporation  of  any  kind  may  transact 
business  under  a  title  which  contains  the 
two  wdrds  "credit"  and  "union." 

The  general  management  of  the  credit 
union  is  similar  to  that  of  savings  banks, 
and  all  the  safeguards  thrown  about  the 
savings  banks  are  provided  for  credit 
unions. 

A  CHANGE  IN 
DEPARTMENTAL  ISSUES 

With  this  issue  of  The  Survey  a  new 
policy  has  been  adopted  with  relation  to 
certain  departments  which  heretofore 
have  appeared  largely  as  compilations  of 
brief  notes  and  comment.  Hereafter  in 
the  places  of  the  regular  departments 
formerly  devoted  to  organized  charity 
and  tuberculosis  will  appear  timely  arti- 
cles covering  at  some  length  one  subject 
in  these  particular  fields.     It  has  been 


thought  that  in  this  way  these  two  de- 
partments will  become  more  valuable  and 
effective.  The  editors  of  both  depart- 
ments continue  the  same — Francis  H. 
McLean  for  organized  charity  and  Philip 
P.  Jacobs  for  tuberculosis.  The  other  de- 
partments, which  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  use  in  the  old  "departmental" 
fashion  will  not,  for  the  present  at  least, 
be  changed.  The  adoption  of  the  new 
plan  does  not  mean  that  the  short  notes 
which  have  thus  far  composed  the  or- 
ganized charity  and  tuberculosis  depart^ 
ments  will  not  be  used.  Important  news 
items  in  both  of  these  fields  will  here- 
after appear  in  the  Common  Welfare  and' 
Jottings.  With  the  August  mid-monthly 
number  it  is  hoped  that  the  Delinquent 
Department,  which  for  years  was  edited' 
by  the  late  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  will  be: 
resumed. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
CHARITIES^ 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

The  state  board  of  charities,  properly 
understood,  performs  a  function  pecul- 
iarly its  own. 

At  its  best,  it  is  a  purely  supervisory 
body. 

Its  membership  must  be  composed  of 
people  of  High  character  who  are  well 
known  in  the  community,  and  whose 
names  are  associated  with  other  things 
than  politics.  Of  course,  they  must  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  before  he 
appoints  them  somebody  must  make  him 
understand  that  nothing  but  the  best  will 
do. 

Its  executive  officer  cannot  possibly  be- 
successful  if  he  has  been  known  before- 
as  a  politician,  even  of  the  highest  stripe. 
Not  even  the  secretary  of  the  National'! 
Civil  Service  Association  could  possibly 
do  for  secretary  of  a  board  of  state  chari-  - 
ties.    He  must  be  a  man  of  broad  culture, . 
genial  nature,  keen  observation  and  scien- 
tific habit  of  mind.    He  must  have  the  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity  highly  developed. 

'An  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  some  persons 
who  are  trylns  to  re-awaken  a  dormant  states 
board  of  charities. 
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He  must  be  an  optimist,  that  is  to  say,  he 
must  beHeve  in  the  possibility  of  the  bet- 
terment of  anything  which  is  not  as  good 
as  it  should  be,  not  merely  of  the  things 
which  are  not  as  good  as  they  could  be. 

Then  the  law  must  not  be  precise.  It 
must  be  written  in  terms  which  will  al- 
low the  board  to  read  into  it  anything 
which  their  good  judgment  and  the  good 
opinion  of  the  public  will  permit. 

The  board's  first  work  is,  emphatically, 
to  know  the  situation  in  its  own  state  and 
elsewhere.  It  cannot  know  its  own  state 
without  a  background  of  comparison.  It 
must  know  conditions  in  its  own  state; 
it  must  know  principles  and  it  must  know 
conditions  in  other  statesi. 

The  board  must  be  actuated  by  the 
principle  of  benevolent  opportunism. 
Rome  cannot  be  cleaned  in  a  day ;  it  took 
several  hundred  years  to  build  it.  Peo- 
ple who  are  doing  well,  in  general,  must 
not  be  discouraged  from  doing  better,  m 
particular. 

Once  in  a  long,  long  time,  something 
will  be  found  so  rotten  that  a  petty  revo- 
lution is  necessary.  When  that  is  the 
case,  it  must  be  done  in  a  striking,  and 
even  spectacular,  way.  Scare  headlines 
in  the  newspaper,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
are  then  allowable.  But  no  board  can 
afford  to  be  spectacular  until  it  has  won 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
institution  people,  by  months  and  even 
years,  of  quiet,  eflfective  work. 

The  board,  to  win,  must  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  and  also  of  the 
institution.  Reforms  that  are  forced 
from  the  outside  rarely  last.  A  new 
method,  forced  on  people  from  the  out- 
side, ill  understood  and  feebly  practiced, 
by  people  who  have  no  sympathy  with  it, 
often  produces  greater  evils  than  the  old 
method  which  it  has  replaced.    If  an  im- 


proved method  comes  from  within,  in- 
spired by  the  conviction  of  those  who  are 
to  practice  it,  the  gain  is  real. 

Guided  by  principles  like  these,  it  is 
not  long  until  the  right  board,  rightly  offi- 
cered, wins  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  its  state,  so  that  it  stands  between  them 
and  the  institutions.  When  a  scandal 
arises,  the  board's  investigation  is  accept- 
ed as  final ;  but  most  scandals  can  be  fore- 
fended  if  the  board  knows  all  about  every 
institution  from  the  inside.  In  other 
words,  not  an  occasional,  spasmodic  in- 
vestigation, but  an  habitual,  systematic 
quiet,  sympathetic  oversight,  is  the  way 
that  the  board  must  get  its  knowledge. 

When  such  relations  have  been  estab- 
lished, growing  out  of  such  principles, 
the  board's  real  usefulness  begins,  and 
one  can  easily  see  how  infinitely  valuable 
it  may  be  compared  with  any  board  of 
merely  administrative  functions.  It  pro- 
tects the  institutions  from  injustice  and 
censure,  it  protects  their  wards,  and  it 
protects  the  interests  of  the  state. 

Incidentally  the  board  must  take  the 
position  that  the  institutions  are  right 
until  they  are  found  to  be  wrong.  If 
there  is  a  doubt  they  must  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  no  com- 
plaint or  grievance,  no  matter  how  flimsy 
or  unsubstantial,  may  be  neglected.  The 
veriest  spiteful  lie  may  give  one  a  pointer, 
and  not  one  of  them,  therefore,  should 
be  disregarded.  The  gravest  and  most 
serious  charges  may  be  groundless,  and 
not  one  of  them  should  be  allowed  pub- 
licity until  certainty  has  been  attained. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  there  are 
few  people  in  the  state  fit  to  be  members 
of  the  board,  and  nobody  competent  to  be 
a  perfect  secretary.  Hence  we  must  do 
what  we  can  with  the  best  material  at  our 
command,  for  the  best  is  none  too  good. 


THE  OHIOINAL   LBAN-TO. 
D«ilgned  tiT  Dr.  Herbert  M.  EIdk  and  stilt  In  ttae  at  the  Loomla  Sanatarlam. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  LEAN-TO 

THOMAS  SPEES  CARRINGTON,  M.  D. 


The  telephone  bell  rang  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  police  department  in  one 
of  our  small  eastern  cities  on  a  snowy 
day  last  winter,  and  someone  asked  that 
an  officer  be  sent  to  a  house  in  the  sub- 
urbs with  authority  to  arrest  a  woman 
who  was  maltreating  her  children.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  patrol  wagon  the  po- 
liceman found  three  little  children  sweet- 
ly sleeping  on  an  open  porch,  comfort- 
ably bundled  up  and  seemingly  very 
healthy.  Upon  inquiry  the  next  door 
neighbor  told  the  officer  that  to  leave  chil- 
dren out  in  the  storm  in  that  way  was 
barbarism  and  their  mother  ought  to 
be  punished.  The  mother  of  the  chil- 
dren is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  when  the 
story  was  told  me  I  realized,  as  I  never 
had  before,  what  a  task  the  various  asso- 
ciations which  are  fighting  tuberculosis 
have  before  them,  in  educating  people 
not  to  be  afraid  of  fresh  air.  Very  few 
persons,  unless  interested  through  the 
illness  of  some  friend,  know  how  patients 
afflicted  with  consumption  live  and  sleep 
in  the  open  air.  with  little  protection, 
through  our  long  northern  winters.  Hun- 
dreds of  patients  are  now  housed  in  lean- 
tos  which  are  found  on  the  grounds  of 
sanatorium s  all  over  our  country. 
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It  is  often  interesting  to  follow  the  de- 
velopment of  some  simple  invention  from 
its  inception.  First  it  proves  useful,  then 
it  is  accepted,  taken  up  and  improved  by 
thinking  men  and  women,  until  it  be- 
comes beautiful,  complete,  and  in  its  fin- 
ished state,  well  adapted  to  carry  out  its 
purpose.  In  1903,  Dr.  Herbert  M.  King 
of  the  Loomis  Sanatorium  needed  more 
porch  room  for  the  open-air  treatment  of 
his  patients.  It  occurred  to  him  that  an 
inexpensive  open  sleeping  porch  could  be 
erected  on  the  same  plan  as  the  old  hunt- 
ing lean-to  which  trappers  and  hunters 
build  in  a  few  hours  and  use  for  shelter 
in  the  back  woods.  His  first  lean-to  was 
planned  to  shelter  eight  beds.  It  was 
built  by  the  sanatorium  carpenter  from 
rough  lumber  at  the  cost  of  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  it  was  so  cheap  ami 
easily  constructed  that  Dr.  King  de- 
signed a  second  with  a  few  improve- 
ments which  he  soon  put  up.  The  pa- 
tients in  this  building  were  comfortable 
and  liked  their  new  quarters  so  well  that 
this  became  a  permanent  part  of  the 
sanatorium. 

From  this  idea  has  developed  one  of 
the  best  adapted  buildings  for  tubercu- 
lous patients  now  used  in  the  open-air 
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treatment  of  that  disease.  The  improved 
lean-to  is  really  two  lean-tos  built  like 
the  first  and  connected  end  to  end  with 
rooms  in  the  center.  The  central  rooms 
are  heated  by  a  stove  and  in  one  are  lock- 
ers for  the  patients,  a  bath  and  toilet  fa- 
cilities, while  the  other  is  well  lighted, 
ventilated,  and  furnished  with  comfort- 
able chairs  as  a  sitting  room  always  ac- 
cessible to  the  patients  who  sleep  and  live 
on  the  open  porches. 

As  the  open-air  treatment  of  consump- 
tion received  the  endorsement  of  the 
medical  profession,  a  demand  arose  for 
the  best  method  of  housing  patients.    Dr. 


culosis.  When  examined,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  they  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  first  description  of  the  improved  lean- 
to.  Later  modifications  have  tended  to 
increase  the  capacity  rather  than  to  de- 
viate from  the  type  of  building.  In  some 
instances  the  expansion  has  been  upward. 
A  very  attractive  example  of  this  is  the 
two-story  lean-to  built  at  Otisville,  by  the 
New  York  city  Department  of  Health. 
The  same  department  has  gone  a  step 
farther  in  its  plan  for  a  four-story  con- 
crete pavilion  to  be  erected  on  North 
Brother  Island.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
the  front  of  this  building,  with  the  ex- 
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King's  improved  lean-to  plan  was  pub- 
lished and  soon  appropriated  by  physi- 
cians and  architects  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  lean-to  idea  must  have 
been  launched  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, for  it  met  with  widespread  popu- 
larity though  in  many  instances  it  was 
enlarged  and  modified.  'The  lean-to  first 
described  consisted  of  an  enclosed  cen- 
ter apartment  from  which  extended  at 
opposite  sides  two  porches  open  at  the 
front  but  protected  in  the  rear  and  sides 
by  walls,  and  covered  with  a  suitable 
roof.  Since  this  description  was  pub- 
lished a  number  of  buildings  of  this  type, 
some  large  and  imposing,  have  been  put 
up  for  the  open-air  treatment  of  tuber- 


ception  of  the  pillars,  removable.  When 
open  each  floor  will  be  a  reproduction  of 
the  floor  plan  of  an  improved  lean-to. 
While  in  this  instance  the  example  of  the 
designers  of  skyscrapers  has  been  fol- 
lowed, others  have  enlarged  their  porch 
capacity  by  extending  the  ends  of  the 
Ican-to.  This  has  been  done  where  sana- 
torium grounds  are  extensive,  espcctally 
ill  parts  of  the  Middle  West.  The  Iowa 
State  Sanatorium  has  a  very  good  exam- 
ple of  this  style  of  lean-to  in  its  pavilion 
for  forty  patients. 

The  experiment  of  enlarging  the 
lean-to  by  increasing  both  the  length  and 
the  height  in  the  same  structure  has  also 
been  made.      A  building  has  been  de- 
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signed  for  the  Cragmor  Sanatorium  iti  was  constructed  on  the  lean-to  plan  and 
Colorado  Springs,  which  if  erected,  will  lias  all  its  essential  features, 
be  400  feet  long  and  two  stories  high  The  original  lean-to  type  was  intend- 
with  a  capacity  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ed  for  housing  incipient  cases  but,  since 
patients.  This  plan  is  modified  and  its  general  adoption,  at  some  institutions 
slightly  changed  from  the  original  type,  it  is  used  for.  advanced  cases.  The  build- 
but  a  building  put  up  for  the  British  Na-  ing  is  made  comfortable  for  very  sick 
tional  Sanatorium  at  Benenden,  England,  patients  by  closing  the  front  with  glass 
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windows  or  doors  and  heating  the  whole 
building  by  steam  or  some  other  method 
in  cold  or  stormy  weather.  Still  the 
building  is  best  adapted  for  the  treatment 
of  early  stage  cases,  and  is  most  satis- 
factory when  the  front  is  left  entirely 
open. 

While  making  a  rather  extended  in- 
spection of  sanatoriums  through  the  east- 
ern states  for  the  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, I  took  every  opportunity  possi- 
ble to  ask  the  patients  how  they  liked  the 
lean-to  and  their  opinion  of  its  utility  in 
the  open-air  treatment  of  consumption. 
While  I  feel  strongly  that  the  physician 

the  best  judge  as  to  die  choice  of  an 
instrument  in  any  method  of  treatment,  it 
is  often  interesting  to  get  the  "oilier  fel- 
low's point  of  view,"  and  after  men  and 
women  have  lived  for  months  in  a  build- 


ing,  the  opinion   of   the   majority   is  a 
pretty  good  test  of  its  comfort. 

Most  of  the  patients  I  talked  with 
agreed  that  when  the  building  faced  the 
south,  a  canvas  curtain  was  protection 
enough  under  every  condition  of  weather. 
In  many  places  the  canvas  curtain  had 
only  been  used  four  or  five  times  during 
the  winter  and  then  only  in  a  heavy 
storm.  At  one  sanatorium  high  up 
among  the  mountains,  where  glass  win- 
dows had  been  provided  to  close  the 
front  of  the  buildings,  I  found  the  win- 
dows had  only  been  used  three  times  last 
winter,  and  all  the  patients  in  that  lean- 
to  agreed  that  a  canvas  curtain  would 
have  been  protection  enough.  One  man 
said  that  they  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  fresli  air  and  cold,  bracing  weather 
that  he  would  rather  have  the  snow  pile 
up  around  his  bed  or  the  rain  beat  in, 
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than  suffer  the  discomfort  of  the  close 
air  when  the  front  was  put  in. 

Most  of  the  institutions  I  have  visited 
are  in  the  northern  states,  and  I  could 
not  find  a  patient  who  had  suffered  from 
the  cold.  The  physician  at  a  sanatorium 
in  the  mountains  many  miles  from  the 
homes  of  most  of  the  patients,  said  that 
it  was  hard  on  them  to  be  so  far  from 
their  friends,  but  they  got  well  quicker. 


When  visitors  arrived  they  also  brought 
colds,  and  he  felt  there  was  no  better 
proof  that  the  ordinary  cold  was  infec- 
tious than  his  experience  at  the  sana- 
toritun.  His  patients  would  go  week 
after  week  without  a  single  cold  devel- 
oping, and  then,  after  an  influx  of  visi- 
tors from  the  city,  an  epidemic  of  colds 
would  often  go  through  the  whole  insti- 
tution. 


THE  TREND  OF  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

AND  ENDORSEMENT 


FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 


It  has  often  been  said  that  the  form  of 
organization  of  charity  organization  so- 
cieties was  of  relatively  little  importance. 
This  statement  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  personality  of  the  general  sec- 
retary was  the  really  predominant  factor 
and  that  the  rest  was  merely  a  question 
of  detail.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  any- 
one to  deny  the  vital  issue  involved  in 
personality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
against  all  human  experiences  to  claim 
that  exact  form  lias  nothing  to  do  with 
the  progress  of  a  society  or  a  movement. 
It  is  true  that  ultimately  success  or  fail- 
ure must  depend  upon  the  secretary.  It 
is  just  as  true  that  the  question  of  form 
will  have  much  to  do  either  in  furthering 
success  or  in  bringing  failure.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  mere  matter  of  technical 
detail  to  consider  the  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  accepted  form  of 
charity  organization  societies,  and  what 
these  changes  portend.  It  is  worth  while 
considering  also  whether  these  changes 
indicate  a  distinct  evolution  and  will  be- 
come all  pervasive  in  the  future. 

Up  to  the  last  few  years  there  were 
two  distinct  forms  of  organization.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  some  called 
themselves  "charity  organization  socie- 
ties" and  some  "associated  charities." 
Though  these  two  terms  indicate  differ- 
ent ideas,  and  might  have  indicated  two 
sharply  divided  groups  of  societies,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  indicated  nothing  of 
the  sort.  There  were  many  associated 
charities  which  were  distinctly  charity 
organization   societies.     In  only  a  few 


cases  were  associated  chisirities  very 
sharply  distinguished  from  charity  or- 
ganization societies.  In  other  words 
there  was  no  actual  association  of 
charities.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
places  eX'OfUcio  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent charities  and  agencies  were 
members  of  the  associated  charities.  In 
some  cases  a  few  ex-oMcio  members 
were  also  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  associated  charities,  but 
this  is  as  far  as  actual  official  associs^tion 
was  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
St.  Paul  society  distinctly  recognizes  the 
association  idea ;  for  its  Board  of  Direct- 
ors is  elected  by  a  council  composed  of 
official  delegates  of  the  different  chari- 
table societies  of  the  city,  together  with 
fifteen  members  at  large,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  subscribers  to  the 
funds  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

These  two  forms  of  organization  have 
virtues  and  defects.  The  first,  that  is 
where  the  board  of  directors  was  elected 
in  the  main  by  members  of  the  society 
itself  rather  than  by  delegates  of  other 
charitable  agencies,  had  this  advantage. 
As  it  became  more  and  more  evident  as 
years  went  by,  that  a  co-operative  society 
of  this  sort  must  have  an  increasingly 
important  task  to  do  in  the  community, 
outside  of  being  a  registering  and  in- 
vestigating center,  the  board  of  directors 
being  primarily  interested  in  the  society 
as  such,  was  inclined  to  loyally  support 
the  growth  of  the  society  and  to  provide 
it  with  increasing  funds.  On  the  other 
hand,  whenever  such  a  society  attempted 
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to  suggest  better  co-operation  between 
other  agencies,  or  better  ways  of  doing 
work,  it  was  obliged  to  suggest  them  to 
other  boards  as  an  outside  organization. 
No  matter  how  delicately  the  suggestions 
were  made,  there  was  always  the  danger 
of  other  boards  considering  that  they 
were  interfering  and  trying  to  manage 
the  whole  philanthropic  system. 

The  second  form,  the  associated  form, 
where  the  charities  themselves  actually 
elected  boards,  with  fifteen  members  at 
large,  made  it  possible  to  effect  many  re-' 
forms  in  the  charitable  system  of  a  city. 
This  result  followed  because  the  board 
was  a  representative  body  and  not  out- 
side the  societies  involved.  On  the  other 
hand  the  associative  society  labored  un- 
der the  handicap  that,  after  all,  its  board 
simply  represented  other  societies  and 
was  not  composed  entirely  of  men  and 
women  primarily  interested  in  the  asso- 
ciated charities  as  such,  and  willing  to 
make  constant  sacrifice  of  time  in  its 
behalf.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  claimed 
that  the  fifteen  members  at  large  really 
controlled  the  situation.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  tendency 
under  such  circumstances  to  elect  per- 
sons who  are  active  in  other  societies, 
though  this  may  sometimes  have  been 
accomplished.  For  this  reason,  in  the 
old  associative  form,  there  was  present 
the  danger  of  the  associated  charities  it- 
self not  adequately  expanding  as  condi- 
tions required  it. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  PLAN 

The  Pittsburgh  plan  has  already  been 
somewhat  described  in  these  columns. 
The  attempt  was  made  here  to  combine 
the  best  features  of  the  two  older  forms. 
It  would  have  been  fatal  not  to  make  the 
Pittsburgh  charities  feel  that  they  were 
part  of  the  new  movement.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  it  was  just  as  apparent  that  some 
form  of  organization  would  be  required 
which  would  enable  the  Associated  Char- 
ities of  Pittsburgh  to  expand  very  rap- 
idly. This  expansion  meant  money  and 
a  board  of  men  and  women  who  would 
encourage  an  increasing  outlay  without 
even  considering  its  possible  effect  upon 
other  societies.  In  other  words,  their 
first  love  must  be  the  Associated  Chari- 


ties itself.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Pittsburgh  Central  Council  of  Charities, 
a  delegate  body,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives from  eighty  or  ninety  social  and 
philanthropic  agencies,  is  not  concerned 
at  all  with  the  internal  administration 
of  the  Associated  Charities.  It  elects 
ten  out  of  twenty-one  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
and  the  other  eleven  are  elected  by  the 
subscribers  or  members  of  the  society  it- 
self. But  the  idea,  all  the  way  through, 
has  been  that  the  Central  Council  is  not 
at  all  concerned  with  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  Associated  Charities.  It 
is  concerned  with  co-operation  between 
the  societies,  with  better  methods  of 
work,  with  furthering  the  broad  social 
movement.  In  doing  these  things  it  will 
inevitably  call  upon  the  Pittsburgh  As- 
sociated Charities  as  a  corporation  to 
undertake  new  activities  and  when  this 
is  done  there  will  be  the  board  of  the 
Associated  Charities  to  approve  of  add- 
ed financial  outlay.  In  other  words 
there  is  a  working  out  of  a  partnership 
between  those  who  give  to  the  charities 
of  the  city  and  those  who  are  active  as 
workers  in  these  charities. 

In  viewing  the  results  so  far  as  Pitts- 
burgh is  concerned,  one  must,  of  course, 
acknowledge  how  predominant  has  been 
the  question  of  personality;  nevertheless 
there  are  certain  strategic  gains  which 
the  Pittsburgh  organization  plainly  re- 
veals. Like  the  society  with  form  I,  de- 
scribed above,  it  has  an  independent 
Board  of  Directors,  which  is  ready  to 
support  constant  extension  of  the  work 
as  suggested  by  its  own  members  and  by 
the  Central  Council,  as  the  first  year's 
experience  of  the  society  has  revealed. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  demo- 
cratic body,  the  Central  Council  of 
Charities,  which  has  already  done  many 
things  and  gives  promise  of  a  great  fu- 
ture. As  has  been  said,  the  difference 
between  the  Pittsburgh  form  and  form 
II  described  above,  is  that  it  is  implied 
most  distinctly  that  the  other  charities  as 
such  are  not  primarily  concerned  with 
the  internal  administration  or  the  finances 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  but  they  are 
concerned  with  its  increasing  growth  and 
with  the  development  of  co-operation 
and    a    better    understanding    between 
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themselves.  This  gives  limitless  possi- 
1)ilities  for  growth  on  both  sides,  that  is 
on  the  side  of  the  different  charitable 
agencies  themselves  and  on  the  side  of 
the  Associated  Qiarities  as  a  separate 
•entity. 

BIRMINGHAM  MODIFICATION 

There  is  modification  of  the  Pittsburgh 
plan  in  connection  with  the  proposed  or- 
ganization in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  well 
as  suggested  organizations  in  other 
places.  This  modification  means  the  enr 
tire  separation  of  the  Central  Council 
from  the  purely  domestic  arrangements 
•of  the  Aissociated  Charities  as  such. 
That  is,  the  Central  Council  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Associated  Charities. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  power  in  the  really 
important  questions  which  concern  them 
is  just  as  strong;  the  only  limitation  be- 
ing that  it  cannot  bind  the  Associated 
Charities  as  a  corporation  to  any  expen- 
diture of  money  or  the  taking  of  any 
public  step,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  article  V  of  the 
Birmingham  constitution  reads : 

Section  3.  The  purpose  of  the  Central 
•Council  shall  be  to  develop  and  foster  the 
harmonious  working  together  of  all  of  the 
philanthropic  interests  of  the  city,  in  con- 
nection with  both  the  individual  activities 
*of  such  organizations  and  in  the  carrying 
•on  of  the  social  and  sanitary  reforms  to 
which  the  Associated  Charities  is  pledged 
by  sub-division  h,  section  2,  article  2,  of 
this  constitution.  Provided,  however,  that 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  secured  before  the  Associated  Charities, 
as  a  corporation,  shall  be  considered  to 
bave  approved  of  any  action  binding  the 
•society  itself. 

Section  4.  In  accordance  with  section  3, 
the  council  may  request  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to  appoint  special  committees  ahd  in 
general  shall  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Birmingham  form  is  the  one 
•which  is  now  being  suggested  by  the 
Field  Department  for  many  organiza- 
tions in  cities  of  varying  sizes.  It  is 
even  proposed  in  cities  where  the  co- 
-operating  agencies  will  not  number  over 
•eight  or  ten. 


THE  ROCHESTER  PLAN 

There  is  now  being  considered  the 
question  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
United  Charities  in  Rochester,  which  will 
mean  the  merging  of  the  present  Society 
for  Organization  of  Charity  and  the  unit- 
ed co-operation  of  all  the  philanthropic 
agencies  of  the  city.  The  details  of  the 
present  plan  show  further  modification, 
but  as  the  final  form  is  not  yet  a  matter 
of  public  property,  we  cannot  comment 
upon  it  at  the  present  time. 

,WHAT  RIGHT  ORGANIZATION  MEANS 

After  all  has  been  said  and  done,  is 
all  this  question  of  organization  worth 
while  discussing,  may  be  asked?  After 
all  how  much  does  form  count?  Then, 
too,  is  it  not  too  soon  to  make  any  esti- 
mate as  to  whether  the  new  form  or  any 
modification  of  it  will  work  out  any  bet- 
ter in  practice  than  the  older  ones  ?  Con- 
sidering the  first  two  questions,  our 
answer  would  be  that  form  does  count. 
Not  only  have  we  as  evidence  the  experi- 
ences .of  older  societies  in  their  relations 
with  charitable  agencies,  but  also  the 
way  in  which  the  suggested  new  form 
has  tied  up  workers  in  many  lines  of  so- 
cial work  directly  with  the  new  move- 
ment. In  the  past,  when  a  movement 
was  started  for  an  associated  charities 
in  any  city,  it  was  most  likely  to  have, 
'  at  the  start,  the  interest  and  support  of 
social  workers  in  every  line.  The  word 
co-operation  was  worn  threadbare,  and 
there  was  much  discussion  as  to 
just  what  the  new  organization  meant  to 
the  allied  social  forces.  The  trouble  was 
that  when  the  actual  details  of  the  or- 
ganization were  worked  out  there  was  no 
place  in  the  scheme  for  many  of  the  most 
active  social  workers.  That  is  while 
everyone  was  ready  to  co-operate,  just 
the  method  of  bringing  people  together 
in  an  efficient  way  was  not  worked  out — 
that  is  so  far  as  inter-relations  were  con- 
cerned. It  is  true  that  the  best  societies 
organized  their  case  committees  and 
other  special  committees.  In  doing  this 
they  of  necessity  called  to  their  help  some 
of  the  best  workers  in  the  city,  but  after 
all  this  was  dealing  with  them  individ- 
ually; it  did  not  bring  the  whole  group 
of  social  workers  together;  it  did  not 
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further  the  amicable  introduction  of 
new  methods  into  societies  or  the  easy 
and  amicable  working  out  of  co-opjcra- 
tion  between  them,  especially  where  their 
boundaries  crossed.  Not  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  was  not  worked  out,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  organization 
itself  which  directly  furthered  .the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  better  understanding, 
better  methods  of  work  and  the  all  em- 
bracing support  of  the  charitable  and 
social  agencies  of  the  city  in  any  for- 
ward step  in  social  reform.  In  some 
cities  this  situation  of  real  non-co-opera- 
tion was  modified  to  a  degree  by  confer- 
ences, Monday  clubs,  special  committees, 
etc.  By  non-co-operation  we  do  not  mean 
lack  of  co-operation  between  the  as- 
sociated charities  and  the  individual 
charitable  and  social  agencies,  but  rather 
that  the  situation  meant  that  one  had  the 
associated  charities  as  a  center  whose 
spokes  connected  it  with  all  of  the  other 
agencies  of  the  city,  but  as  between  all 
these  other  agencies  there  were  not  the 
corresponding  spokes.    So  the  clubs,  and 


conferences,  etc.,  merftioned  before,  have 
been  an  approach  to  the  same  end,  but 
of  necessity  not  a  complete  one. 

Personality  has,  of  course,  worked 
miracles  under  these  conditions,  but  after 
all,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  group 
of  societies  which  have  followed  the  St. 
Paul  plan,  the  real  associative  idea  of 
the  associated  charities  movement  has 
not  the  most  favorable  conditions  in 
which  to  grow.  For  that  reason  those 
who  are  experimenting  in  Pittsburgh  and 
other  cities  with  a  movement  which  auto- 
matically brings  the  societies  together 
at  the  start,  should  feel  that  a  great  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  them  in  demon- 
strating just  how  much  can  be  accom- 
plished with  this  favoring  condition.  At 
least  a  favorable  form  of  organization 
may  be  considered  to  be  a  favoring  con- 
dition. 

We  shall  deal  in  the  August  mid- 
monthly  number  with  the  relations  be- 
tween commercial  associatiohs,  the 
charity  organization  movement,  and  the 
charities  endorsement  movement. 


CIVIC    IMPROVEMENT 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON,    Department  Editor 


VINE  DAY 

The  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
Washington  this  year  for  the  first  time  ob- 
served vine  day.  The  announced  purpose 
of  the  new  holiday,  which  is  an  interesting 
supplement  to  Arbor  Day,  is  to  beautify  with 
vines  the  back  fences  that  abut  on  streets, 
or  on  those  alleys  which  are  generally  used 
as  thoroughfares. 

IOWA  WOMEN  TAKE  A  STAND 

At  the  recent  biennial  session  of  the  Iowa 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  following 
resolution,  introduced  by  Mrs.  William  T. 
Johnston,  an  earnest  civic  improvement 
worker,    was    unanimously    adopted: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Iowa  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  recommend  that  every  club 
in  the  federation  lend  Its  influence  and  help 
to  civic  betterment  in  the  coming  biennial 
period,  and  in  all  possible  ways  help  pro- 
mote a  campaign  that  shall  result  in  a  gen- 
eral civic  awakening  throughout  the  state. 
The  health,  happiness  and  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth will  be  advanced  and  we  should 
work  for  a  more  beautiful  Iowa." 

The  Iowa  Federation  contains  379  clubs 
and  14,000  members. 


AN  ANSWER  FROM  LOWELL 

Doubtless  a  good  many  persons,  studjrins 
the  foreign  exhibits  at  the  inspiring  City 
Plan  Exhibition  in  New  York  in  May,  shook 
their  heads  solemnly  and  wondered  when 
American  cities  would  be  ready,  and  if 
they  ever  would  be,  to  undertake  such  town 
planning  in  even  the  new  and  outlying  sec- 
tions as  is  undertaken  in  Europe.  Perhaps 
they  said  to  themselves  that  great  cities, 
like  New  York,  with  congestion  problems, 
might  take  it  up;  but  what  about  the  smaller 
cities?  Well,  here  is  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  parks  In 
Lowell,  Mass.,  as  it  is  printed  by  the  park 
commissioners.  He  has  been  telling  of  the 
rapid  growth,  present  and  prospective,  of 
Lowell,  and  he  says:  "Lowell  has  room  In 
which  to  grow.  There  is  nothing  in  her 
way.  The  important  question  is,  How  shall 
she  grow?  .  .  .  Nothing  really  worthy  of  the 
name  of  art  Is  ever  attempted  until  the  ar- 
tist has  first  clearly  conceived  in  outline  the 
whole  plan  or  plot  of  hfs  undertaking.  There 
are  no  accidents.  Precisely  such  a  condition 
applies  to  a  great  city.  A  large  tract  or 
territory  should  be  acquired  in  advance  of 
its  growth.  A  topographical  commission 
should  be  appointed  to  survey  Its  area  and 
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study  It  In  all  Its  features  and  surroundings. 
The  proper  sites  for  parks,  squares,  com- 
mons, broad  boulevards  and  fine  drives 
should  be  selected  and  reserved.  Proper  re- 
strictions should  be  placed  on  property.  In 
short,  all  that  has  not  been  done  in  the  past 
in  laying  out  the  old  part  of  the  city  should 
he  done  in  the  new;  and  this  should  be  done 
in  advance."  It  looks  as  if  Lowell  were 
ready. 

BOSTON- 191 5 

The  "Boston — 1915"  movement,  which  has 
been  fully  described  in  this  magazine,  has 
issued  folders  not  only  interesting  in  them- 
selves but  full  of  suggestion  for  other 
places.  Two  samples  are  given  on  this  page, 
and  below  them  the  pledge  card. 

THE  CIVIC  PARADE 

Parades  of  the  police  department,  of  the 
fire  department,  and  even  of  the  street 
cleaning  department  are  fairly  familiar  an- 


WHAT  YOUR  ORGANIZATION  CAN  DO  FOR 

"  BOSTOIN-1915  " 

••  The  Finest  City  in  the  World." 


3. 


.)• 


6. 


Kvcry  nrganixation  or  group  of  people  in  BoHton,  what- 
ever it«  special  interests  may  be,  can  do  eight  things  for 
••lloston — 1915'*  and  begin  them  promptly  : 

I.  Discuss  the  '"Boston — 1915'*  movement  until  it» 
ptirpo^^eR  and  methods  arc  clearly  understood  by 
Kvi:ry  member. 

Review  the  ideals  and  possibilities  of  Its  own  par- 
ticular work. 

Ix.'arn  what  is  to  be  learned  from  other  cities,  here 
and  abroad,  where  succchs  has  been  made  along 
these  lines. 

Agree  on  a  statement  of  everything  in  its  particular 
ticld  which  Boston  should  or  might  achieve  during 
each  of  the  next  six  years 

Definitely  determine  its  own  part  in  this  progress, 
looking  to  an  exposition  of  accomplished  facts 
in  .1915. 

Submit  their  plan  to  ''Boston — 1915,"  which,  if  it 
adopts  it  into  the  "Boston — 1915**  pro>;ram,  will  put 
the  whole  strength  of  the  city  back  of  it. 

Pledge  itself  to  accomplish  the  task  it  ttets  itself— 
and  then  see  how  much  better  it  can  do  than  It 
promises. 

Co-operate  in  good  work  with  every  other  organiza- 
tion, that  the  whole  city  shall  work  for  and  with 
•'Boston— 1915." 

■'Boston — 191s'*  conflicts  with  no  organimlion  nor  duplicites  any 
work  now  andcr  wuv.  On  the  contrary,  by  hnntiing  about  voluntary 
co-npcratioa,  it  eliminates  ovcri:ippini(  and  enables  every  organiratinn 
So  secure  not  only  the  help  nf  every  other,  but  also  the  help  of  the 
large  body  of  the  public  which  does  not  belong  to  any  organisation. 

**^ t  mm  goimg  to  mak*  m  w»rtd  mot  etrtoim  to  be  Bovtd,  a  -world  the 
ferftttimm  o/wkifk  akoti  it  touditional  merely,  the  eouditiom  beimg 
tkmt  emck  srvermi  mgemt  does  it*  own  *  level  test.*  J  offer  you  the  ehamce 
of  teikiug Petri  Im  *mch  a  world,  lie  eofety^  yom  see,  is  umioorramted. 
it  i»  m  reea  •dveutmre^  with  reel  domger,  yet  $t  moy  wim  through .  It  is 
m  tmciol  sehewie  of  rn^mferative  work  genu  iuely  to  he  dome.  Will  yom 
Joim  the  procession  f  Will  yom  trmsl  yourself  mnd  trust  the  other  agemtt 
f0/meotMer(shf**'~**PnAQUAri*Ut"  mr  Williaii  Jamks. 


S. 


WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  FOR 


s« 


BOSTO!N-l9l3" 

"The  Finest  City  in  the  World" 


f .    JOIN  THE  CmZBNS'  ASSOCIATION  OP  YOUR  DISTRICT. 

Because  individually  you  arc  comparatively  weak.  In  accomplish- 
ing the  beit  things  tnt  "Boston— 1915"  it  is  only  in  assoiiation  with 
other  itcople  of  your  district  that  you  will  l>e  strong  enough  to  do  your 
beat  work. 

Vou  can  grt  hill  iiifumulion  roiic«>nilnf  th«>  Chiscn*'  AworiMiou  In  vour  diAricf 
tfv  wrilioK.  Mrphoniiifl  (lUyiiMrkM  SM).  or  etllinf  at  the  Ci-iitral  llndqusftin. 
Room  IC,  So.  6  Beacon  Strc«C 

2.   WORK  HARMONIOUSLY.  IN  A  PRATBRN4L  SPIRIT.  WITH 
YOUR  ASSOCIATES  IN  THE  CITIZBN5'  ASSOCIATION 

Because  the  grafter  and  the  dcmagnfue  get  their  power  through 
being  able  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices  that  come  from  misunderstand* 
ingc  «tnd  quarrels  of  good  ctiizens. . 


3.    HAVINO  JOINED  THE  CITIZENS' 
WITH  IT. 


ASSOCIATION,    WORK 


Study  and  try  to  understand  the  needs  of  your  district  and  your 
fcllow.citixens.  and  the  aims  and  ideals  of  your  assoaation.  Study  the 
*' Boston— 1915**  movement  and  see  how  it  can  help  your  purposes  and 
ideals,  and  what  your  association  in  turn  can  do  to  beip  "Bpston  — 
1915";  whether  it  will  show  as  its  work  the  finest  playground  the  finest 
school,  the  finest  factory  in  a  certain  line,  or  the  finest  possibilities  for 
a  good  living  for  a  man  earning  an.average  wage,  in  the  exposition  of 
*•  Boston— 1915,  the  Finest  City  in  the  World." 

4.  PLBDQB  YOURSELF  TO   WORK   FOR  "BOSTON- 1015," 

BEGINNINO  inriBOlATELY.  AND  BRING  OR  SEND  TH8 
PLEDGE  TO  THE  HEADQUARTERS  OP  "BOSTON- 19|  5." 

Tfit  is  not  possible  for  you  to  give  time,  you  can  substitute  money, 
but  what  is  wantcfl  is  personal  interest  and  personal  service. 

5.  JOIN  THE  NEW  CHAMBER  OF  COnHERCB. 

If  vou  are  a  business  man,  or  a  professional  man,  it  will  help  you  to 
develop  the  industrial  and  commercial  pos»ibilities  of  your  own  busi- 
ness and  the  whole  city  of  Boston.  It  is  part  of  the  ''Boston— 191c" 
plan  to  show  at  its  exposition  the  finest  factories,  shops,  the  best  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employees,  and  a  city  that  doea  more 
foritscitifens,  ata  lower  rate  of  taxation,  than  any  other  citv  in  the 
world.  The  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  help  you  to  do  your 
share  of  this  work. 

«.  INTEREST  'ALL  THE  OTHER  ASSOaATIONS  THAT  YOU 
ARB  CONNECTED  WITH-YOUR  CHURCH,  YOUR  CLUB, 
ETC -IN  "BOSrON— 191S." 

ForfiifthcT  inntmwtton  rmrdlnic'*Boflon— 1915"  write,  tdeubOM  Illayinarkit 
lOUj,  or  call  at  "BuMea-lSU*- hcwlitttsiten,  No.  S  Bmom  Strcrt/  luvmran 


A  1915  FOLDER  -WHAT  A  CITIZEN  CAN  DO. 


4< 


BOSTON-1Q15" 

"1HC  rincsT  ciTT  m  thc  wonio" 


11) 


I  believe  all  citiiM.n«  thoyld  unite  definitely  to  work  for  their  city, 
and  thcTL-forc  pkdpc  such  service  as  I  can  invc  to  "Boston  —  1915." 

Name 


Address. 


I  aa  •  |i»irt»  if  (hilmiavtiv  afgaairaliM*,  mkwk  mm  HkHy  to l«  Imti«M»4  la  •■  BaMwt— Mi.' 


Thk  €u4  auT  bt  |ivni  !•  m  wfav.  ar  to  te  aHndlaal  il  Iht  4om. 


A  1»16  FOLDER-HINTS  TO  ORGANIZATIONS- 


THE  1915  PLEOGB  DISTRIBUTED  THROUGHOUT 

BOSTON 

nual  city  events,  and  excellent  things  they 
are.  But  in  Denver  they  have  a  real  civic 
parade — that  is  the  name  given  to  it — 
which  Includes  a  presentation    of    all    the 
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phases  of  municipal  activity.  From  this 
year's  parade,  which  took  place  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  steam  rollers  are  said  to  have  been 
the  only  portion  of  the  service  omitted. 
Eiven  the  health  commissioner,  his  deputies, 
doctors,  nurses  and  inspectors  were  out. 
There  were  floats  for  the  bath  houses,  with 
the  legend  "Come  on  in,  fellows;  the  water 
is  fine!"  The  Park  Department  was  repre- 
sented, not  only  by  the  marching  of  its  em- 
ployes but  by  floats  to  illustrate  its  work, 
and  there  were  floats  filled  with  happy  chil- 
dren to  illustrate  the  city  playgrounds.  It 
is  a  great  annual  event,  concretely  giving  the 
citizens  an  appreciation  of  what  their  city 
does  and  of  just  what  the  taxes  go  for. 

A  DREAM  FOR  NEW  ORLEANS 

Significant  of  the  realization  that  has 
come  into  American  municipal  life,  that,  to 
secure  efllciency  and  comfort  for  those  who 
dwell  in  them,  cities  must  deliberately  plan 
for  future  growth  and  expansion,  is  a  great 
map  prepareh  for  New  Orleans.  This  Is 
the  work  of  Frederic  W.  Brown,  a  consult- 
ing architect  of  that  city,  and  while  he  en- 
titles it  a  Dream  of  a  Renaissance,  it  seems 
to  be  a  practical  sort  of  dream.  The  em- 
phasis is  put,  very  properly  considering  the 
probable  future  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  Im- 
provement of  shipping  facilities  by  water 
and  by  rail,  and  an  elaborate  scheme  is 
worked  out.  A  park  system  also  receives 
considerable  attention,  and  the  whole  study 
is  well  calculated  to  arouse  popular  interest 
in  the  possibilities  of  New  Orleans — the  pur- 
pose, no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Brown  had  in  view, 
rather  than  an  offhand  adoption  of  his  own 
vast  scheme.     His  plan  well  deserves  study. 

IDEALS  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  this  department 
of  the  progressive  civic  work  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Board  of  Trade.  No  feature  of 
American  municipal  life  to-day  is  of  better 
promise  than  the  commonness  with  which 
commercial  bodies  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  civic  betterment.  In  some  printed 
matter  which  comes  to  the  department  from 
the  Mercantile  Club  of  Kansas  Oity,  Kan., 
Itself  another  excellent  example  of  that  kind 
of  organization,  there  is  a  convenient  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  that  lead  a  commercial 
organization  to  take  up  questions  of  civic 
betterment.  The  club's  ideals  for  its  city 
are  stated  as  including  "big  and  growing 
industries,  strong  business  .concerns,  beauti- 
ful parks  and  boulevards,  clean  streets,  good 
public  buildings,  attractive  homes,  fine 
schools  and  churches,  ample  playgrounds, 
well  lighted  streets,  good  water,  adequate 
railroad  facilities  and  an  advancing  real 
estate  market — a  city  with  a  militant  civic 
spirit."  Now  these  are  the  ideals  which 
any  wide-awake  body  of  merchants  have  for 
their  city,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  In- 
creasing numbers  are  appreciating  that  sim- 


ply a  pushing  of  business  will  not  realize 
them,  and  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  help 
business  is  to  help  the  town  in  these  other 
ways.  And  then  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  sort  of  man  who  is  secretary. 

CIVIC  LEAGUE  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

The  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis,  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  civic  organizations  in 
the  country,  has  issued  in  pamphlet  form, 
under  the  title  Year  Book,  1909,  the  ad- 
dresses and  reports  of  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing. The  report  of  the  executive  board 
gives  these  figures:  "On  March  1,  1906,  the 
membership  roll  contained  809  bona  fide 
members — on  March  1,  1909,  it  contained 
1,547  members,  an  increase  in  three  years 
of  almost  100  per  cent.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  March  1,  1906,  the  executive 
board  was  confronted  with  a  deficit  of 
$2S5.83.  On  March  1,  1909,  the  treasurer's 
report  indicated  a  surplus  of  $3,135.08.  The 
total  income  in  1905-6  was  $4,487.08;  in 
1908-9  it  was  $11,642.50,  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 150  per  cent."  That  the  league 
has  done  a  good  deal  more  than  simply  look 
out  for  itself  is  well  known  to  those  who 
read  this  department.  But  the  very  fact 
of  such  growth  shows  a  popular  support 
which  is  sufficient  evidence  in  itself  that 
the  league  has  been  doing  good  things.  The 
address  of  the  retiring  president,  H.  N.  Davis, 
contains  toward  its  close  these  significant 
words:  "I  would  not  be  understood  as  advo- 
cating less  attention  to  the  commercial  and 
industrial,  but  more  to  the  civic  needs — 
those  urgent  demands  to  make  the  city  more 
convenient,  comfortable  and  beautiful — for 
these  have  come  to  be  essential  elements  in 
the  commercial  development  of  every  city. 
Oheap  coal,  factory  sites  and  free  water  are 
no  longer  the  only  attractions  which  in- 
fiuence  the  location  of  a  factory.  Employers 
and  employes  must  have  comfortable  homes. 
Transportation  facilities  must  be  adequate, 
parks  and  playgrounds  must  be  supplied, 
clean  streets  and  a  clear  atmosphere  and 
good  schools  must  abound.  These  are  the 
features  which  are  going  to  be  more  and 
more  emphasized  by  'our  rapidly  grrowlns 
cities." 

EDUCATING  BUSINESS  MEN 

It  would  be  well  if  the  following  quota- 
tion could  be  properly  printed  and  conspiO' 
uously  hung  in  the  meeting  room  of  every 
commercial  organization  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  taken  from  an  address  deliv- 
ered  by  H.  D.  W.  English,  formerly  presl- 
dent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  joint  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  and  the  National 
Municipal  League  last  fall.  Happily,  the 
whole  address  has  been  printed  as  a  separ- 
ate leaflet.  "The  best  work  an  individual 
citizen  does,"  said  Mr.  English,  "is  that  for 
which   he   receives   no   pay  .   .   .   and    the 
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best  work  any  commercial  organization  is 
doing,  in  taking  up  great  questions  such  as 
have  been  outlined  [that  is.  civic  questions] 
is  that  silent,  retroactive  influence  upon  the 
membership  itself — the  education  of  the  in- 
dividual business  man  to  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  knowledge  on  all 
civic  questions  which  have  in  the  very  re- 
cent past  been  decided  for  him,  while  he 
was  so  busy  at  his  daily  grind.  .  .  .  This 
unconscious  education  of  the  business  man 
that  is  silently  going  on  in  commercial  or- 
g:anizations,  as  the  individual  member  lends 
himself  to  civic  and  social  questions,  leads 
him  finally  to  determine  to  settle  these  ques- 
tions honorably.  That  is,  giving  more  of 
himself,  the  need  of  his  check,  will  soon 
disappear.  He  soon  finds  that  it  is  idle  and 
deceiving  for  men  and  women  to  build  sum- 
mer homes,  hospitals,  wage  war  on  tuber- 
culosis, when  commercial  methods  of  the 
present  day  are  increasing  the  need  for 
such  places  and  such  work.  That  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  equip  modern 
mills  must,  to  be  a  future  commercial  suc- 
cess, carry  with  it  other  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  decent  homes  for  workingmen  to 
live  in  who  can  in  turn  give  the  full  equiv- 
alent in  healthy  and  effective  service  in 
these  mills.   .   .   .   He  will  find  that  the  so- 


cial welfare  of  his  men  is  absolutely  a  part 
of  the  welfare  of  his  business." 

PLAYGROUND  CONGRESS  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Playground  Association  of  America 
has  adopted-  the  wise  plan  of  publishing  the 
proceedings  of  its  recent  congress  in 
twelve  installments.  These  are  issued  in 
uniform  pamphlet  form,  so  that  at  the  end 
they  may  be  bound  up  into  a  single  volume, 
uniform  in  style  with  the  association's  pre- 
ceding publications.  Each  pamphlet  more- 
over is  to  be  devoted  to  a  single  general 
topic.  In  this  way  the  congress  data  on  any 
particular  subject  are  put  in  compact  and 
convenient  form  for  persons  specializing  on 
that  subject.  Not  only  that,  but  much  of 
the  matter  appears  with  great  promptness. 
The  first  pamphlet,  containing  a  general 
survey  of  the  congress,  the  letter  on  play- 
grounds that  was  written  to  the  congress  by 
President  Taft,  and  the  full  report  of  the 
conference  of  municipal  delegates  on  the 
question  of  a  quiet  observance  of  the  Fourth, 
appeared  only  about  two  weeks  after  the 
congress  adjourned — in  marked  and  grate- 
ful contrast  to  most  issues  of  proceedings,, 
usually  six  to  ten  months  out  of  date. 
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SECRETARY  AMERICAN  ASSOCIXTION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE         MINNESOTA  COMMISSION  AT  WORK 


The  Wisconsin  committee  on-  Industrial 
insurance  consisting  of  seven  members  has 
been  organized.  The  three  members  elect- 
ed by  the  Senate  are  John  A.  Sanborn,  Ash- 
land, chairman;  E.  F.  Fairchild,  Milwau- 
kee, and  John  Blain,  Boscobel.  The  four 
Assembly  members,  appointed  by  the 
speaker  are,  Wallace  Ingalls,  Racine,  chair- 
man; C.  B.  Culbertson,  Stanley;  Walter 
Egan,  Superior,  and  George  Brew,  West  Mil- 
waukee. 

Five  of  the  seven  members  are  attorneys. 
Oeorge  Brew,  from  West  Milwaukee,  is  a 
manufacturer.  Representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor  have  expressed  regret  that  Mr. 
Egan,  a  stevedore  from  Superior,  the  one 
man  from  working  class  ranks,  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  either  the  Federation  of 
Labor  or  the  Wisconsin  socialist  movement 

At  the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee on  July  10,  Carl  Watrous,  political 
reporter  on  the  Evening  Wisconsin,  Mil- 
waukee, was  chosen  secretary. 

The  outlook  iq  favorable  for  co-operation 
with  the  Minnesota  Employes'  Compensation 
Commission  and  the  New  York  Employers' 
Liability  Commission. 

IsENE  Osgood. 


The  Minnesota  Employes'  Compensation 
Commission  has  sent  out  the  following  let- 
ter, asking  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
all  persons  who  have  studied  the  question 
of  workmen's  compensation: 

"The  Minnesota  Employes'  Compensation 
Commission  at  its  first  meeting  decided  to 
ask  the  press  to  publish  throughout  the 
state  a  request  to  all  persons  interested  in 
the  matter  of  procuring  legislation  to  com- 
pensate employes  for  bodily  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  employment  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  Just  to  the  employers  and 
the  employes  and  fair  to  the  state,  to  pre- 
pare to  present  to  the  commission  In  writ- 
ing at  a  future  time  all  information  and 
suggestions  they  have  upon  the  question. 

"The  commission  is  particularly  desirous 
of  securing  the  views  of  all  of  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  citizens:  (a)  Workingmen; 
(b)  manufacturers,  mining  companies,  rail- 
ways, and  all  other  employers  of  labor;  (c) 
the  bench  and  bar;  (d)  employers'  liability 
and  accident  insurance  companies;  (e) 
economists;  (f)  all  others  who  have  made 
a  special  study  of  the  subject  of  changing 
the  theory  of  liability  from  that  of  negli- 
gence to  that  of  a  risk  of  the  industry. 
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"Communications  respecting  the  matter 
may  be  addressed  to  anyone  of  the  under- 
signed. 

"The  commission  is  especially  desirous 
that  the  communications  cover  some  feat- 
ures of  the  following  subjects: 

"(1)  Whether  you  favor  a  c6mpensation 
act. 

"(2)  If  so,  whether  you  favor  a  compul- 
sory or  a  permissible  compensation  act. 

"(3)  A,  The  industries  that  should  be  cov- 
ered; B,  the  basis  of  compensation — ^whether 
upon  a  wage  schedule,  a  lump  sum,  or  how; 
C,  the  method  of  creating  the  fund  from 
which  the  payment  should  be  made;  D,  the 
manner  of  administering  the  fund;  E,  the 
constitutionality  of  the  method  which  you 
suggest. 

"George   M.    Gillette, 
"W.  E.  McEwEN, 
"H.  V.  Mebcee." 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 

Maine  has  taken  its  place  with  the  states 
which  have  abolished  the  fellow-servant  doc- 
trine as  a  defense  to  the  employer  in  case 
of  personal  injury  to  workingmen.  The 
governor  recently  approved  a  bill  which 
makes  employers  responsible  for  accidents 
caused  by  defective  works  or  machinery 
which  has  been  neglected  or  overlooked  by 
themselves  or  by  any  person  In  their  ser- 


vice whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  ma- 
chinery or  works  were  in  proper  condition. 
Contractors  and  sub-contractors  are  looked 
upon  as  being  in  the  service  of  an  employer 
if  he  owns  the  works  or  machinery  which 
caused  the  accident.  In  such  cases  the  em- 
ployer is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  con- 
tractors. The  law  applies  to  all  working- 
men  except  domestic  servants,  farm  labor- 
ers, and  those  engaged  in  cutting,  hauling 
or  driving  logs.  A  limit  of  four  thousand 
dollars  is  placed  on  the  damages  which  may 
be  recovered  in  case  a  man  is  instantly  kill- 
ed. If  death  is  not  instantaneous  but  is 
preceded  by  a  period  of  sulfering  the  maxi- 
mum damages  sore  five  thousand  dollars. 

These  provisions  do  not  go  far  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  industrial  accidents. 
They  are  based  on  the  old  doctrine  of  negli- 
gence; and  under  the  new  law  the  workman 
must  still  prove  that  he  did  not  contribute 
in  any  way  to  causing  accident. 

CONTRACTING  OUT 

Chapter  33  of  the  Maine  law  for  1909  pro- 
hibits employers  from  entering  into  a  con- 
tract with  his  employes  which  will  exempt 
himself  or  any  other  person  from  liability 
for  injuries  received  while  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  resulting  from  his  negligence  or 
the  negligence  of  any  person  employed  by 
him. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


A  correspondent  in  the  Contributors'  Club 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  discovered  in  a 
^'popular"  publication  of  the  early  fifties 
some  comforting  advice  on  The  Advantages 
of  Consumption.  Here  are  the  four  state- 
ments on  which  the  argument  is  based: 

"  'First.  Consumption  gives  time  for  re- 
flection and  thought.' 

"  'Second.  Consumption  is  seldom,  to  any 
great  extent,  accompanied  with  pain.' 

"  'Third.  Consumption  seldom  dethrones 
the  reason.' 

"'Fourth  (and  what  a  delightful  climax!) 
Consumption  ends  in  death.' 

"These  points  are  amply  argued,  and  even 
illustrated  and  proved  by  the  story  of  a 
young  girl  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  contracted  this  desirable  disease,  and 
through  the  benign  dispensation  was  able  in 
the  'time  given  for  reflection  and  thought,' 
to  prepare  herself  for  the  'fearful  scenes  of 

Eternity.' " 

*     *     * 

The  old  story  of  Justice  and  the  Jail  is 
re-told  In  the  July  3  number  of  The  Outlook, 
This  time  it  is  the  lockup  that  is  consid- 
ered but  the  same  conditions  are  present 
that  generally  obtain  in  county  jails  as  told 
in  the  report  of  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation Issued  last  year.  Dirt,  lack  of  ordi- 
nary sanitation,  crowding  and  absence    of 


segregation — ^^these  are  the  familiar  charac- 
teristics that  are  once  more  brought  to  the 
attention  by  The  Outlook's  article,  written 
by  "an  Inmate"  who  concludes  that  "the 
chief  reason  why  prisons  go  wrong  at  pres- 
ent lies  in  the  circumstance  that  what  goes 
on  within  them  is  so  efFectually  shrouded 
from  public  sight.  The  ordinary  prison 
sojourner,  if  he  reports  his  experiences  after 
release,  is  for  various  reasons  not  believed. 
His  asservatlons  are  attributed  to  misun- 
derstanding, resentment,  or  malice.  Having 
lost  his  character  by  the  fact  of  imprison- 
ment, the  public  rejects  him  as  a  competent 
witness.  Besides,  the  ordinary  "convict"  is 
not  a  scientifically  trained  observer,  nor  is 
he  one  who  can  state  his  observations  ef- 
fectively. Those  who  can,  prefer  usually 
not  to  advertise  themselves  as  criminals. 
Hence  prison  officers  feel  secure  in  doin^ 
about  as  they  please  within  very  wide  lim- 
its." 

The  writer  believes  that  the  facts  he 
states  "must  be  unknown  to  the  general 
public,  since,  if  known,  conditions  would  be 
speedily  altered.  If,  for  example,  the  con- 
tracted cells  are  over-filled  from  lack  of 
room  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  build  in- 
creased prison  space.  .  .  .  For  the  public 
to  have  under  its  own  wing  an  institution 
favorably  constructed  and  managed  for  the 
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interchange  of  infection  is  quite  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  social  will,  and  such  a  oca- 
dltion  exists  only  because  the  people  haTe 
lost  efficient  oyersight  in  the  field  of  their 
penal  institutions." 

0     •     m 

Two  Of  the  July  magazine  articles  take 
rather  divergent  views  regarding  the  churdi 
and  social  movements.  In  the  Amerioon 
Maaatfine  Ray  Stannard  Baker  attacks  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  lamentable  inefficiency 
of  the  churches  in  meeting  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  The  missions  which  "get 
at"  men  and  put  them  on  their  feet  he  ex- 
tols, but  of  the  average  churchgoer  he  says: 
"They  worship  with  the  working  man  and 
then  turn  around  and  charge  him  an  exor- 
bitant rental  for  the  home  he  lives  in,  they 
take  fat  profits  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
they  work  women  and  little  children  long 
hours  at  low  wages — ^and  out  of  the  proceeds 
they  live  luxuriously,  while  the  working- 
man  scrapes  along  miserably  in  his  tene- 
ments. No,  it  is  not  real — ^this  religion. 
It  is  "brother"  only  on  Sunday;  and  the 
masses  of  grown  men  and  women  in  poor 
neighborhoods  know  it  They  prefer  the 
honest  openness  of  the  saloon,  the  frank 
cheapness  of  the  nickel  theater,  where  they 
can  pay  for  what  they  get,  to  the  doubtful 
largess  of  the  church." 

That  the  church  has  lost  its  hold  on  the 
masses;  that  its  influence  has  declined  in  re- 
cent years  is  true,  writes  Hayes  Robinson  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  But  the  decline  is 
not,  at  bottom,  due  to  an  inadequate  grasp 
of  human  needs.  "We  must  not  get  the 
commissary  wagon  ahead  of  the  colors.  To 
uphold  the  standard  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values  keep  It  to  the  fore,  make  its  mean- 
ing known  and  its  prior  claim  heeded,  is 
the  highest,  broadest  and  ultimately  the 
most  practical  service  of  the  church  to  hu- 
manity in  all  time,  no  matter  what  the  hue 
and  cry  of  this  age  or  that,  no  matter  what 
the  new  and  startling  form  of  old,  old  prob- 
lems. Let  it  adopt  any  lesser  ideal,  subordi- 
nate it,  or  allow  its  summons  to  be  drowned 
in  the  roar  of  socioeconomic  machinery  or 
political  agitation,  and  civilization  all  along 
the  line  sinks  to  lower  levels,  as  surely  as 
armies  retreat  when  the  heights  are  aban- 
doned." 

In  other  words  the  church's  duty  is  not 
to  become  arbiter  of  institutions — "trade 
unions,  employers'  associations,  political 
parties,  systems  of  industry  and  forms  of 
government.  ...  It  has  no  mission  to 
things — relations — ^forms;  it  has  a  mission 
to  human  lives, — one,  of  course,  which 
should  vitally  affect  every  outworking  of 
those  lives;  but  the  word  of  inspiration  and 
help  must  strike  through  the  Institutional 
shell  to  the  living  germ.    .   .   . 

"The  church  has  no  need  to  follow  after 
strange  gods  in  order  to  affect  modem  life 
and  share  in  the  world's  work  of  human  bet- 
terment. Is  it  powerless  to  inspire  practi- 
cal sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  the  desti- 
tute, the  suffering,  or  to  arouse  interest  in 


their  economic  problems,  unless  it  can  pre- 
scribe another  infallible  specific  for  poverty 
and  misfortune?  Is  it  powerless  to  throw 
its  weight  in  behalf  of  civic  righteousness 
and  stir  men  to  action,  unless  it  becomes  an 
investigating  bureau  and  prints  the  records 
of  candidates,  or  proclaims  the  relative 
ethics  of  contending  theories  of  taxation, 
finance,  and  administration?  Is  it  power- 
loss  to  create  active,  intelligent  interest  in 
education,  in  the  safeguarding  of  public 
morals,  in  the  protection  of  child-life,  unless 
it  maps  out  school  systems  or  conducts  poli- 
tical campaigns?  Is  it  impotent  to  lead 
men  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  good-will  and 
brotherhood;  and  If  it  is  thus  impotent,  can 
we  believe  it  competent  to  frame  any  scheme 
or  set  of  relations  that  will  establish  com- 
pulsory brotherhood  by  machinery?" 

The  same  general  idea  is  expressed  by 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett  in  an  article  contributed 
to  the  religious  papers  through  The  Subvkt 
Press  Bureaji.  Mr.  Brackett  writes:  "But, 
generally  speaking,  the  church  should  not 
try  to  become  the  organ  of  any  political  or 
industrial  movement,  in  defining  methods. 
It  will  do  its  part  best  if  it  arouses  men  to 
try  to  live  religiously — ^to  love  mercy,  to  do 
Justice,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God.  That 
is  its  particular  work,  which  is  as  useful 
to-day  as  ever,  and  will  be  to-morrow!  The 
clergy  can  find  no  better  task  than  thus 
serving  the  church  inspirationally. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Williamson,— Aa 
we  go  to  press,  we  learn  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Williamson  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  which  occurred  on  Tuesday  morning, 
July  13.  Mrs.  Williamson  had  not  been  in 
good  health  for  some  time  but  her  death 
was  unexpected.  Her  place  in  New  Jersey 
social  work  was  unique,  and  practically  all 
progress  in  charitable  and  civic  work  has 
felt  her  helpful  infiuence.  In  a  forthcoming 
number  of  The  Subvet  an  appreciation  of 
Mrs.  Williamson  will  be  published. 
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TAMALPAIS  CENTER 
FOR  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

An  association  has  been  formed  in 
Marin  county,  just  across  the  bay  from 
San  Francisco,  which  promises  to  mean 
a  great  deal  in  the  interest  of  community 
life.  It  is  called  Tamalpais  Center  and 
the  plan  is  that  from  this  center  shall  ra- 
diate the  community  social  life,  organ- 
ized, in  turn,  into  outdoor  sports,  play- 
ground, literary  clubs,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  natural  history,  and  the 
arts.  Provision  will  also  be  made  for  a 
lyceum  which  will  provide  a  platform  for 
the  expression  of  honest  thought. 

Tamalpais  Center  is  a  result  of  the  in- 
terest and  gifts  of  William  Kent  of  Chi- 
cago, the  donor  of  Muir  Woods  for  a 
national  park,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Kent.  Twenty-nine  acres  of  land,  sur- 
rounded by  mountain,  forest  and  sea, 
eminently  suited  for  the  work,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  community  on  May  day, 
1909.  Over  4,000  enthusiastic  citizens 
gathered  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
the  gift  and  to  organize  for  future  de- 
velopment. At  this  fete  the  Marin  Stadi- 
um Association,  which  is  part  of  the  gen- 
eral plan,  provided  for  the  games  and 
races.  The  whole  undertaking  is  an  ad- 
mirable attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
village  life.  There  are  many  towns 
around  that  side  of  the  bay  within  easy 
reach  of  Tamalpais  Center,  which  will 
provide  for  the  fellowship  and  co-opera- 
tion of  a  growing,  complex  population. 

Ernest  Bradley,  associate  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
asked  to  be  the  executive  head  of  the  in- 
stitution. He  is  at  present  staying  at 
Chicago  Commons  Social  Settlement  and 
taking  the  course  in  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Bradley  is  connected  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  will  have 
no  bearing  on  his  new  position,  however. 
The    work    will    be    absolutely    without 
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caste,  creed,  or  politics,  except  as  these 
things  have  to  do  with  the  broadest  out- 
look on  life,  and  the  building  up  of 
healthy  minds  and  bodies.  It  is  a  center 
where  every  man  can  work  for  the  good 
of  all.  The  grounds  are  at  present  being 
put  into  shape  for  the  various  games  and 
a  building  erected  for  theatricals,  clubs 
and  classes.  It  is  expected  that  the  for- 
mal opening  of  the  center  will  be  on 
September  9  which  is  "admission  day" 
for  California.  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
of  Chicago,  who  has  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  events  of  the  opening,  will 
be  the  guest  of  honor. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S 
MODEL  MILK  COMPANY 

To  provide  the  equipment  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  infants'  milk  depots 
in  New  York  city  as  well  as  to  demon- 
strate the  commercial  feasibility  of  pro- 
ducing clean  milk  at  a  reasonable  price 
under  established  conditions,  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee  is  organizing  a 
model  milk  company  which  will  purchase 
a  creamery  in  the  country  and  control  its 
own  milk  at  the  source  of  supply  by  co- 
operating with  the  farmers  of  tfie  neigh- 
borhood. All  cleansing  and  sterilizing 
of  vessels  will  be  taken  out  of  the  farm- 
ers' hands  and  performed  at  the  cream- 
ery. Each  morning  and  evening  when 
the  farmer  comes  with  his  milk  he  will 
receive  an  absolutely  clean  utensil.  By 
these  and  other  simple  sanitary  precau- 
tions which  have  been  satisfactorily  dem- 
onstrated by  Dr.  Charles  E.  North  of  the 
milk  committee,  it  is  believed  that  milk 
containing  less  than  10,000  bacteria  per 
c.  c.  can  be  produced  by  the  ordinary 
farmer  with  little  or  no  change  from 
established  conditions.  One  advance  in 
price  will  be  given  for  the  observance  of 
sanitary  precautions,  and  another  ad- 
vance for  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cows. 
This  increase  is  felt  by  the  milk  commit- 
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tee  to  be  necessary  in  securing  these 
needed  reforms. 

Milk  will  be  sold  raw  and  pasteurized 
according  to  the  prescription  of  physi- 
cians or  the  order  of  customers  through 
the  seven  milk  depots  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee.  This,  it  is  believed,  is 
a  natural  and  automatic  way  of  settling 
the  problem  of  the  nutritional  value  of 
pasteurized  and  raw  milk.  Physicians 
and  nurses  will  be  connected  with  the 
milk  depots  to  carry  on  educational  work 
among  the  mothers  using  the  milk.  These 
will  be  provided  and  paid  by  contri- 
bution, and  will  not  be  made  a  charge 
against  the  milk  company  which  will  be 
conducted  on  a  business  basis.  In  a  simi- 
lar way  relief  will  not  be  provided  by  the 
milk  company  but  by  outside  agencies  to 
whom  bills  will  be  sent  regularly.  Thus 
the  company  is  not  a  philanthropy  but  a 
business  organization  co-operating  with 
philanthropic  societies.  One  of  the  main 
features  of  the  company  is  educational. 
In  this  it  will  co-operate  with  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee  which  will  act  as 
its  publicity  agent. 

The  creamery  with  its  group  of  farm- 
ers comprising  a  model  unit  for  milk 
production  capable  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion, will  be  used  as  an  experiment  sta- 
tion to  demonstrate  on  the  one  hand,  the 
efficiency  of  the  sanitary  operations 
adopted,  including  the  suppression  of 
tuberculosis  and  on  the  other,  the  cost 
of  these  operations  including  their  in- 
fluence on  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer 
and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  In 
this  way  practical  methods  will  be  point- 
ed out  to  milk  dealers  and  farmers 
wherel)y  milk,  satisfactory  to  doctors  and 
health  authorities  can  be  produced  under 
ordinary  conditions  and  sold  at  prices 
which  consumers  can  pay,  and  milk  con- 
sumers will  receive  a  lesson  in  economics 
which  will  teach  them  what  they  can 
reasonably  expect  in  milk  reform  and 
to  what  extent  purity  in  milk  is  depend- 
ent upon  price. 

A  careful  estimate  approved  by  such 
men  as  Stephen  Francisco,  president  of 
the  National  Certified  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  and  Loton  Horton,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Milk  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, shows  that  the  company  can  be 


organized  and  put  on  a  paying  basis  with 
a  capital  of  $25,000.  All  dividends  above 
six  per  cent  will  go  to  reduce  the  price 
of  milk  and  to  accumulate  a  moderate 
reserve.  Of  the  total  amount  of  capital 
$9,000  has  already  been  raised. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AT  THE 
NORTHFIELD  CONFERENCE 

For  twenty-four  years  the  Students' 
Department  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  held  at  Northfield,  Mass., 
at  the  close  of  the  college  year,  a  confer- 
ence for  college  and  preparatory  school 
men.  From  very  small  beginnings,  this 
conference  has  grown  to  be  the  largest 
convention  of  college  men.  It  has  been 
duplicated,  under  the  same  auspices,  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  today 
practically  all  of  the  student  field  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  similar 
opportunities  to  discuss  the  religious 
problems  of  college  life.  The  Northfield 
conference,  the  oldest  of  them  all,  has 
by  far  the  largest  attendance  each  year. 
From  700  to  1,000  del^^ates,  representing 
a  territory  including  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  the  New  England  States  and  East- 
ern Canada  are  present. 

The  conference,  which  meets  in  the 
hilly  country  of  the  upper  Connecticut 
Valley,  is  grouped  by  delegations  in  the 
various  halls  of  the  Northfield  Seminary 
and  in  tents.  The  mornings  and  evenings 
are  devoted  to  platform  meetings  and 
sectional  conferences  on  religious  work. 
The  afternoon  is  free  and  the  facilities 
for  sport  and  intercollegiate  competition 
are  well  utilized. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  social 
service  feature  has  been  entering  more 
and  more  strongly  into  the  dominant  re- 
ligious interest.  The  students  are  or- 
ganized by  sections  into  various  groups 
for  Bible  study  and  for  mission  study. 
Under  the  head  of  home  mission  study, 
Roswell  T.  Bates  of  the  Spring  Street 
Settlement,  New  York,  has  for  the  past 
few  years  conducted  a  course  in  city 
problems  which  has  proven  attractive.  It 
is  now  the  largest  of  all  the  sectional 
meetings  at  Northfield.  This  year  this 
section  was  led  by  Mr.  Bates  and  Gil- 
bert Beaver,  who  called  to  their  assist- 
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ance,  each  for  some  one  special  section, 
the  Rev.  O.  G.  Cocks,  who  told  of  the 
Sea  and  Land  Mission  Church,  New 
York  city,  and  William  Jay  Schieflfelin, 
president  of  the  Citizens'  Union,  New 
York  city,  who  told  of  the  reorganized 
committee  and  its  investigation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  records  of  candidates  for 
office.  This  section  was  addressed  by 
George  Wharton  Pepper  of  Philadelphia, 
and  by  Roy  Smith  Wallace,  of  New 
York,  who  spoke  on  Some  of  the  En- 
vironmental Causes  of  Poverty.  Each 
of  the  addresses  was  followed  by  discus- 
sion and  the  numerous  and  intelligent 
questions  asked  gave  evidence  of  the  in- 
terest college  men  are  taking  in  the  social 
problems  of  the  day. 

This  year  another  section  called  In- 
dustrial Organization  was  introduced 
under  the  leadership  of  F.  M.  Harris. 
The  speakers  and  their  subjects  were: 
Roger  H.  Williams,  treasurer  of  the 
Crane  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  The 
Employer ;  Warren  H.  Wilson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  The  Bread  Winner ;  J.  C.  Stew- 
art, professor  of  economics  at  Lehigh, 
The  History  of  Labor ;  Roy  Smith  Wal- 
lace, Industrial  Accidents,  and  C.  R. 
Towson,  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Industrial  Department,  The  Organ- 
ization of  the  Industrial  World.  This 
section  was  also  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  interesting  of  the  conference. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  increas- 
ing interest  in  social  things  from  the 
religious  point  of  view  is  the  growing 
popularity  of  one  of  the  sections  which 
studies  a  course  prepared  by  Prof.  Jere- 
miah W.  Jenks  of  Cornell  University,  on 
the  Social  Significance  of  the  Teachings 
of  Jesus.  This  course  drew  the  largest 
number  of  students  of  the  Bible  study 
courses.  The  address  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin,  at  one  of  the  general  plat- 
form meetings,  on  the  Social  Message 
of  Christianity  was  interesting  to  every 
social  worker.  The  addresses  of  Mr. 
Pepper  and  Mr.  SchiefFelin  were  also 
socially  important. 

No  finer  recruiting  ground  for  active 
and  able  workers  in  social  fields  can  be 
found  than  these  Northfield  conferences 


with  their  large  number  of  earnest  col- 
lege men  keen  to  get  a  new  and  larger 
outlook  on  their  life  work.  The  recent 
and  growing  tendency  manifested  in  all 
the  religious  field  toward  utilizing  relig- 
ious inspiration  for  the  solving  of  our 
social  problems  is  increasingly  marked  at 
Northfield. 

CHARITY  MEETINGS 
HELD  IN  PARIS  IN  JUNE 

On  June  21,  22  and  23,  seven  meetings 
of  interest  to  charity  workers  every- 
where were  held  in  Paris.  The  organiza- 
tions which  united  in  this  conference 
were  the  International  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Questions  of  Relief,  the  Inter- 
national Committee  on  the  Congress  of 
Public  and  Private  Relief,  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Society  of  Charity  in 
France,  and  the  International  Bureau 
for  Information  Relating  to  Relief  of 
Aliens.  These  meetings  called  together 
representatives  from  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Charles  R.  Henderson 
of  the  international  committee  from  the 
United  States  was  present.  Hi's  contri- 
bution has  already  been  published  in  the 
Revue  Philanthropique. 

The  chief  business  of  the  international 
committee  was  to  consider  and  approve 
the  admirable  plans  for  the  Copenhagen 
congress  of  August,  1910,  as  presented 
by  A.  de  Krieger,  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charity  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  of  Denmark.  These  plans  give 
important  suggestions  for  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  which  will  occur 
later  at  Washington,  probably  in  Sep- 
tember. The  subjects  to  be  discussed  at 
Copenhagen  are:  Relief  of  the  sick  in 
rural  communities;  relief  of  aliens  and 
a  study  of  the  foundations  of  interna- 
tional agreements ;  the  role  of  woman  in 
relief  work;  relief  for  widows  with 
young  children.  The  participants  in  the 
congress  may  use,  in  the  papers  they  send 
and  in  speeches,  either  English,  German, 
French  or  Danish.  Interpreters  will  give 
the  essence  of  each  speech.  Any  person 
interested  may  become  a  member  of  the 
congress  by  paying  twenty  francs  (four 
dollars).  This  payment  will  entitle  the 
member  to  take  part  in  the  congress,  to 
send    written   reports   on   the   subjects 
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named,  and  to  receive  the  volumes  of 
printed  proceedings  which  will  be  very 
valuable. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Szana  on  the  Hun- 
garian state  system  of  care  of  children 
was  very  strong.  Its  essential  principle 
was  that  the  state  assumes  direct  respon- 
sibility for  every  child  in  physical  or 
moral  peril  and  adapts  its  treatment  to 
individual  needs.  The  idea  of  scientific 
medical  examination  in  the  beginning  of 
treatment  was  emphasized. 

A  banquet  in  the  fine  Salle  Hoche,  with 
music  by  one  of  the  best  military  bands 
in  France,  closed  the  sessions.  M. 
Pichon,  French  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, presided.  M.  Stey,  in  his  toast, 
laid  stress  on  the  idea  that  charity  must 
strive  to  secure  exact,  precise,  scientific 
methods,  making  careful  use  of  all  known 
facts  and  permitting  freedom  of  experi- 
ment. M.  Loubet,  former  president  of 
France,  spoke  of  the  universal  interest 
shown  by  the  chiefs  of  states  in  the  sub- 
ject of  charity.  M.  Krieger,  of  Copen- 
hagen, offered  the  hospitality  of  Den- 
mark to  the  congress  of  1910.  Senator 
Strauss,  whose  indefatigable  labors  in  the 
French  Parliament  and  in  the  charities  of 
Paris,  have  given  him  deserved  fame, 
gave  a  greeting  to  the  strangers  present. 
M.  Van  Overbergh  made  a  brief  resume 
of  his  report  which  will  be  the  center  of 
attention  at  the  coming  congress.  M. 
Riviere  claimed  a  place  of  honor  for  pri- 
vate charity  by  the  side  of  public  relief. 
The  venerable  minister  of  state  of  Bel- 
gium, M.  Le  Jenne,  interested  the  audi- 
ence with  his  charming  eulogy  of  French 
charity.  M.  Pichon,  the  chairman,  spoke 
last  and  praised  the  work  of  the  interna- 
tional society. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  week  was  the 
presentation  of  a  medal,  designed  by  the 
brilliant  artist  Marlon,  to  each  of  the 
former  presidents  of  the  International 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Questions  of 
Relief,  this  being  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  society's  foundation. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
FRENCH  SOCIETY  OF  PRISONS 

On  June  28  the  French  General  Socie- 
ty of  Prisons  held  its  annual  meetings  at 
Paris.     Eminent  lawyers  discussed  sus- 


pended sentence  and  the  limits  of  powers 
of  juries.  The  papers  will  be  published 
in  the  Revue  Pinitentiaire.  In  this  prison 
society,  if  one  can  judge  from  this  meet- 
ing, the  prison  directors  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence;  the  lawyers  and  pro- 
fessors of  criminal  law  do  the  tallang. 
M.  Grimanelli,  former  director  of  the 
prison  administration,  was  a  notable  ex- 
ception. In  this  country  the  American 
Prison  Association  is  made  up  in  a  very 
diflferent  way.  A  comparison  shows  an 
unprejudiced  observer  that  a  friendly 
conference  of  persons  representing  all 
points  of  view  would  be  most  fruitful. 
Lawyers  seldom  have  a  chance  to  know 
what  the  law  actually  does  with  a  pris- 
oner in  the  prison  and  afterwards,  while 
prison  men  have  little  time  to  study  the 
historical  development  of  the  l^al  insti- 
tutions of  the  world  and  the  dangers  of 
rash  changes  in  law  and  of  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration. The  recent  Chicago  con- 
ference on  criminology  and  penal  law 
marks  an  advance,  and  it  will  aid  materi- 
ally in  the  work  of  the  American  Prison 
Association  and  the  congress  of  19 10.  At 
the  banquet  the  committee  in  charge 
made  Charles  R.  Henderson,  the  Ameri- 
can commissioner,  the  guest  of  honor. 

NATIONAL  VOMAN 
SUFFRAGE  CONVENTION 

The  forty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  met  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
July  I  to  8.  Twenty-nine  states  were 
represented  by  delegates. 

Three  circumstances  lent  unusual  im- 
portance to  the  occasion.  Amendments 
to  the  state  constitutions  of  Washington, 
Oregon  and  South  Dakota  conferring  the 
franchise  upon  women  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  by  their  respective 
legislatures  to  be  voted  upon  in  1910. 
The  subject  is,  therefore,  of  particular 
interest  to  men  and  women  in  the  North- 
west at  this  time. 

The  convention  voted  to  remove  the 
headquarters  of  the  association  to  New 
York  city  where  it  will  occupy  offices  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  the  New  York 
State  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and 
the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League- 
Readers  of  The  Survey,  acquainted  with 
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the  benefits  arising  from  the  United 
Charities  Building,  can  estimate  the  en- 
hanced efficiency  which  will  come  from 
this  geographical  change. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Frances  Squire  Potter, 
professor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  her  friend.  Miss  Peck, 
associate  professor  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, go  to  New  York  as  general  secre- 
tary and  office  secretary  respectively  of 
the  National  Association.  Mrs.  Potter 
succeeds  Miss  Kate  Gordon  of  New  Or- 
leans, who  has  filled  the  office  of  secre- 
tary for  eight  years.  Miss  Gordon  is 
president  of  the  state  association  of 
Louisiana,  and  retires  in  order  to  devote 
herself  to  the  work  in  that  state. 

Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  editor  of 
the  Woman's  Journal,  retires  from  the 
office  of  recording  secretary  which  she 
has  filled  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Stewart, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Political  Equali- 
ty Association. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are: 

President,  Miss  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
Moylan,  Pa.;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Racliel 
Poster  Avery,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  New  York;  general  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Prances  Squire  Potter;  record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Stewart,  Chica- 
go; treasurer,  Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Upton,  War- 
ren, Ohio;  auditors.  Miss  Laura  Clay,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  Miss  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SALARY  LOAN 
BUSINESS  IN  PITTSBURGH 

The  salary  loan  business  of  Pittsburgh 
has  been  investigated  and  T.  J.  Gilles- 
pie, the  chairman  of  the  investigating 
committee,  has  records  of  over  fifty 
transactions  confirming  the  charges  of 
exorbitancy  brought  out  in  the  study 
made  by  Clarence  W.  Wassam.* 

The  committee  found  one  case  of  a 
widow  living  near  Pittsburgh  who  is 
obliged  to  pay  $17  on  a  loan  of  $50  fctr 
four  months.  Another  instance  is  told 
of  the  wife  of  a  railroad  brakeman  who 
began  borrowing  money  from  these  com- 
panies two  years  ago.  She  could  not 
continue  the  payments  and  was  induced 

>  The  Salfiry  Loan  Business  In  New  York  City  by 
Olamnce  W.  Wassam.  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee, 106  East  22(1  street.  New  York.  In  paper  cov- 
ers, price  postpaid  76  cents. 


to  take  out  another  loan  from  which  she 
received  a  small  amount  of  cash.  The 
net  results  of  her  two  years'  dealing  was 
that  she  paid  out  $561  for  the  use  of 

$317. 
The   Pittsburgh    investigators    found 

that  the  loan  companies  refuse  to  give 

out  the  names  of  the  real  owners  of  their 

businesses.     Several  of  the   Pittsburgh 

companies  are  said  to  work  together  in 

one  S3mdicate. 

At  the  meeting  of  the   Qiamber  of 

Commerce,  held  in  June,  a  preliminary 

report  was  submitted.     The  committee 

is  continuing  its  investigation  and  will 

report  more  at  length  at  a  later  meeting. 

A  SETTLEMENT  ON 
THREE  HUNDRED  A  YEAR 

Neighborhood  House,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  industrial  district  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  which  is  bounded  by  rail- 
road yards  and  car  shops,  furnishes  an 
example  of  what  a  settlement  may  da 
with  very  little  money. 

A  year  ago  local  social  workers  saw 
the  need  of  counteracting  the  influence 
exercised  on  the  boys  and  young  men  of 
the  district  by  saloons  and  other  unde- 
sirable places.  To  offer  them  a  substi- 
tute the  settlement  was  planned,  and  Miss- 
Louise  Peirce  solicited  money  to  rent 
and  furnish  a  building.  She  raised  $200- 
which  subsequently  grew  to  $302.  In 
addition  business  houses  contributed  fur- 
niture, dishes  and  games.  A  sporting 
goods  firm  gave  boxing  gloves  and  gym- 
nasium apparatus. 

A  house  on  Tenth  avenue,  a  block 
from  the  G.  R.  &  I.  car  shops,  was  se- 
cured at  a  monthly  rental  of  eight  dol- 
lars. It  was  opened  in  August  and  its 
success  was  immediate.  Two  of  the 
seven  rooms  were  fitted  up  as  smoking 
and  game  rooms.  The  kitchen  became 
the  gymnasium  and  its  limited  size  in  no 
way  affected  its  popularity.  It  was  espe- 
cially convenient  for  parties,  as  the  oil 
stove  afforded  a  ready  means  to  prepare 
luncheon.  The  front  room  downstairs 
became  the  girls'  property  and  a  largQ 
room  upstairs  was  converted  into  a  nurs- 
ery garden,  kindergarten  and  day  nurs- 
ery, in  the  conduct  of  which  students  in 
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the  Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  got 
practical  experience.  Two  smaller  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  were  used  in  the 
evening  as  play  rooms  for  the  little  folk. 
One  of  these  was  the  day  sewing  room 
as  well. 

Volunteers  were  plenty  from  the  start 
and  after  a  while  several  earnest  work- 
ers were  regular  in  attendance.  Aside 
from  fitting  up  the  house  and  moving 
the  kindergarten  equipment  furnished  by 
the  Bissell  House,  the  other  settlement  in 
the  city,  there  was  little  expense.  Rent, 
fuel,  and  janitor  service;  a  football  and 
several  indoor  baseballs,  took  the  larger 
portion  of  the  money  originally  contrib- 
uted, but  when  the  work  was  actively 
started,  more  than  $125  was  left  in  the 
treasury.  Representative  citizens  par- 
ticularly fitted  for  the  positions  were 
chosen  as  a  governing  board. 

The  boys  and  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
borhood had  always  been  interested  in 
athletics,  and  successful  baseball  and 
football  teams  were  organized.  When 
the  building  was  first  opened  the  young 
men  on  a  few  occasions  held  objection- 
able parties,  but  for  several  months  no 
unpleasantness  of  this  nature  has  been 
experienced.  Chief  of  Police  Carr  re- 
cently said  that  since  the  opening  of 
the  settlement  hardly  a  complaint  had 
been  received  from  the  district  in  which 
the  settlement  is  situated. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  organize 
clubs  among  the  young  men,  but  an  effort 
was  made  to  keep  anything  like  a  "gang" 
spirit  from  manifesting  itself,  and  in  this 
the  workers  believe  they  have  been  fairly 
successful. 

Instruction  in  sewing  is  given  the 
young  women  once  a  week.  A  musical 
■evening  is  a  regular  weekly  feature.  On 
Friday  evening  dancing  is  allowed  until 
10  o'clock.  A  Neightorhood  Improve- 
ment Association  will  take  the  place  of 
the  women's  club  which  was  organized 
at  first,  and  which  for  various  reasons 
was  not  successful. 

The  Ryerson  Public  Library  furnishes 
ibooks  each  week  for  distribution  at  the 
•settlement,  and  subscriptions  to  several 
of  the  current  magazines  have  been  do- 
nated. The  heaviest  items  of  expense  are 
Jor  fuel  and  janitor  service.    The  latter 


is  supplied  by  the  young  men  of  the 
.neighborhood.  It  is  believed  that  $350 
will  cover  the  entire  yearly  cost  of  the 
settlement  which  is  low  as  there  are  no 
resident  workers.  The  table  of  expendi- 
ture follows: 

Rent,  $80;  fuel,  coal,  |29.68;  wood,  $4.50; 
oU,  14.50;  janitor  senrice,  winter,  912  a 
month,  $60;  summer,  |8  a  month.  |40; 
baseball  suits  and  equipment,  $36;  decorat- 
ing and  repairs,  $30;  furniture,  |15  (?) 
incidentals,  $10;   total,  1308.68. 

The  growth  of  the  settlement  has  ne- 
cessitated its  removal  to  a  larger  build- 
ing on  Ninth  avenue. 

EMILY  E.  WILLIAMSON 

FRANCIS  A.  FOY 

Emily  E.  Williamson,  foremost  wom- 
an of  New  Jersey,  passed  away  on  Mon- 
day morning,  July  12,  at  her  home  in 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  For  a  generation  she 
had  been  identified  with  every  form  of 
charitable  endeavor,  and  for  the  last  dec- 
ade and  a  half  of  her  life  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  all  public  work 
bearing  on  the  philanthropies  of  the  state. 
Destitution  in  any  form  always  gripped 
hard  upon  her  sympathies  and  she  gave 
liberally  of  herself  and  her  means  to  re- 
lieve it,  for  hers  was  a  hand  "open  as 
day  for  melting  charity." 

Of  her  personal  benefactions  to  those 
who  crossed  her  pathway  and  needed  im- 
mediate help  no  story  can  be  told,  for  of 
these  she  made  no  accounting,  not  even 
to  herself ;  but  that  they  were  many  and 
constituted  a  large  drain  on  her  material 
resources  is  the  feeling  of  those  who  are 
now  charged  with  the  duty  of  casting  up 
her  accounts  with  the  world.  It  is  as  a 
public  benefactor,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Williamson  is  best  known,  and  in  this 
respect  her  activities  are  deeply  cut  into 
tHe  history  of  the  state.  If  the  life-work 
of  another  woman,  Dorothy  Linde  Dix, 
for  the  rescue  of  the  poor  and  insane 
from  cruel  neglect,  found  expression  in 
the  remedial  legislation  of  the  middle 
portion  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  also 
did  this  woman's  work  have  much  to  do 
with  the  great  reforms  and  constructive 
policies  of  New  Jersey  which  marked 
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the  ending  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth.  For 
many  years  her  voice  had  been  that  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  mid- 
dle nineties,  however,  witnessed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  first  great  cause  in  which 
she  had  enlisted,  the  establishment 
of  a  state  reformatory.  About  this  time 
Mrs.  Williamson  began  to  receive  the  as- 
sistance of  Hugh  F.  Fox,  whose  stal- 
wart support  became  an  important  fac- 
tor in  all  her  subsequent  work.  Togeth- 
er they  devised  a  plan  for  removing  the 
dependent  children  of  the  state  from  the 
almshouses  and  placing  them  in  private 
families;  and  after  appointment  by  two 
successive  governors  as  commissioners  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  merits  of 
such  a  system,  they  rendered  reports  so 
exhaustive  and  convincing,  that  the  plan 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  state  and  took 
the  form  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  and  Prison 
Reform  Association,  of  which  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson was  a  founder  in  the  year  1885, 
and  of  which  she  was  at  all  times  the  in- 
forming and  inspiring  spirit,  took  a  new 
lease  of  life  with  the  creation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians, 
when  these  two  bodies  began  to  occupy 
the  same  suite  of  offices  in  Jersey  City. 
Being  an  executive  officer  in  both  organ- 
izations the  alliance  proved  to  be  a  great 
advantage  in  Mrs.  Williamson's  work. 
From  these  headquarters,  in  the  year 
1902,  the  first  numbers  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey  Review  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
were  issued,  and  the  project  of  an  an- 
nual State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  was  launched.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson herself  became  the  president  of 
the  first  conference  and  remained  after- 
wards its  constant  and  most  active  sup- 
porter. As  a  conference  leader  she  was 
always  an  inspiring  figure  and  never 
failed  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  any  dis- 
cussion into  which  she  entered. 

Mrs.  Williamson  was  also  identified, 
from  its  beginning,  with  the  management 
and  editorial  work  of  the  Review  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death  was  its  editor-in- 
chief.  Under  her  guidance  and  leader- 
ship the  State  Charities  Aid  and  Prison 
Association,  the  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  and  the  New 


Jersey  Review  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, all  acting  harmoniously  upon  the 
great  problems  of  state  care  and  social 
reform,  were  able  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence greater  than  that  of  any  lobby  that 
ever  attacked  the  citadel  of  legislative 
power.  And  it  was  this  influence,  sup- 
plemented by  her  personal  work  with 
citizens  of  prominence,  with  governors 
and  with  legislative  committees,  that  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
such  important  reforms  as  the  abolition 
of  the  sheriff's  fee  system  and  of  factory 
labor  by  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  probation  and  juvenile  courts,  of  tene- 
ment-house reform  and  of  state  super- 
vision of  charities  and  corrections. 

The  personal  element  in  her  public 
work  was  unique  and  striking.  Says  a 
newspaper  writer:  "It  is  a  remarluible 
fact  that  she  was  always  welcomed  by 
the  governor  and  the  Legislature  and  her 
views  were  listened  to  with  attention  and 
great  respect ;  and  it  was  always  claimed 
that  this  was  due  to  her  spirit  of  justice 
and  her  ability  to  look  on  both  sides  of 
a  question."  Small  wonder  that  her  fu- 
neral was  the  occasion  of  a  representa- 
tive gathering  of  those  who  shared  her 
interest  in  the  common-weal  and  that  her 
obsequies  were  honored  by  the  presence 
of  three  ex-governors  of  the  state,  one 
of  whom  assumed  entire  charge  of  the 
arrangements. 

Of  the  public  work  performed  by  Mrs. 
Williamson  in  her  visits  to  institutions, 
particularly  of  almshouses  and  county 
jails,  there  is  not  room  here  to  give  an 
adequate  account,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  frequent  visits  had  made  her  famil- 
iar with  and  deeply  concerned  about 
them,  and  that  she  had  been  able  to  im- 
prove many  conditions.  With  her  the 
discharged  prisoner  was  also  a  subject 
of  vital  and  practical  interest.  Her  work 
as  probation  officer  of  Union  county  for 
the  past  six  years  was  marked  by  the 
greatest  success,  especially  with  her  ju- 
venile charges. 

Mrs.  Williamson  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers,  and  secretary,  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Feeble  Minded  at 
Vineland.  She  was  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  was 
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actively  identified  with  the  work  of 
the  Ajnerican  Prison  Association.  A 
few  years  back  she  was  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  attend  the  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Prison  As- 
sociation at  Budapest  in  Hungary.  Oth- 
er work  she  did  and  other  offices  held, 
this  remarkable  woman,  which  cannot 
be  so  much  as  catalogued  here.  She  is 
gone;  her  star  has  ceased  to  shine,  but 
it  has  not  fallen, — ^it  has  vanished  in  the 
sky. 

MISSOURI'S  NINE-HOUR 
WOMEN'S  BILL 

ALTHEA  SOMERVILLE 

St.  Louit 

One  of  the  first  bills  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Missouri  General  Assembly  when 
it  convened  in  January  was  that  of  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  asking 
for  a  fifty-four  hour  week  for  women 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile establishments,  laundries  and  restau- 
rants, and  the  elimination  of  night  work 
between  the  hours  of  lo  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m. 
After  having  been  buffeted  about  be- 
tween the  two  houses  and  fought  vigor- 
ously by  the  strong  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation this  bill,  with  four  amendments, 
has  finally  passed  and  it  has  been  signed 
by  the  governor.  The  amendments  are: 
Businesses  employing  three  people  or  less 
are  exempt ;  to^yns  of  5,000  and  less  are 
exempt;  the  months  of  November  and 
December  are  exempt;  and  waitresses 
are  permitted  to  work  any  time  provided 
they  only  work  nine  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four. 

The  new  Illinois  law  will  be  operative 
in  every  "mechanical  establishment  or 
factory  or  laundry"  and  limits  the  em- 
ployment of  women  to  ten  hours  a  day 
every  month  in  the  year;  but  there  is 
no  ruling  against  night  work.  Massachu- 
setts has  a  fifty-six  hour  week  with  no 
work  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  ;  and 
the  month  of  January  is  exempt;  New 
Jersey  with  fifty-five  hours  and  Wiscon- 
sin with  forty-eight  hours,  though  per- 
mitting contracts  for  overtime,  realize 
John  R.  Commons's  statements  that 
"permanent  industrial  progress  cannot 
be  built  upon  the  physical  exhaustion  of 
women"  and  that  "states  with  shorter 


work  days  actually  manufacture  their 
products  at  a  lower  cost  than  states  with 
longer  work  days." 

The  Missouri  bill  was  framed  by  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  an  or- 
ganization which,  though  barely  one  year 
old,  is  already  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  a  power  with  its  membership  of  al- 
most 2,000  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
Missouri's  working  women.  The  com- 
mittee for  social  legislation,  with  several 
paid  lobbyists  in  constant  attendance  and 
with  unlimited  expense  accounts  backed 
the  bill  and  the  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor kept  a  splendid  watch  over  it,  advis- 
ing action  at  critical  moments. 

Soon  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
began  to  realize  that  there  was  danger  of 
the  measure's  going  through.  From  the 
president's  ofiice  in  St.  Louis  a  letter  was 
sent  out  to  about  500  manufacturers  in 
the  state,  telling  them  to  fight  the  bill 
which  was  against  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  and  advising  them  to  write  to 
their  senators  and  representatives  to 
vote  against  the  measure.  The  letter 
very  cleverly  misstated  the  bill.  Being  in- 
formed of  all  this,  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  sent  out  in  the  very  next 
mail  to  the  same  manufacturers  a  letter 
setting  forth  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  and  telling  of  the  garbled  state- 
ment contained  in  the  Manufacturers* 
Association's  letter.  Further  letters  ask- 
ing for  support  were  sent  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  to  all  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives and  to  every  local  union  and 
individual  who  might  help. 

And  so  it  went,  until  finally  the  climax 
was  capped  by  the  governor's  signing 
the  wrong  bill — one  that  did  not  con- 
tain all  the  final  amendments.  This 
would  of  course  have  made  no  difference, 
for  the  right  bill  could  have  become  a 
law  without  signature  if  the  month  for 
signatures  had  elapsed  without  discovery 
of  this  humorous  last  slip.  But  the  prop- 
erly engrossed  bill  was  found  and  duly 
signed.  Additional  cause  for  rejoicing 
rests  in  the  fact  that  of  all  the  bills  in- 
troduced during  this  present  Legislature 
only  seven  per  cent  passed. 

The  St.  Louis  press  has  taken  remark- 
ably little  notice  of  the  fight  for  the 
women's  hours  bill.  Realizing  that  much 
of  the  success  of  this  law  depends  upon 
its  being  known  by  the  working  people. 
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many  thousand  circulars  are  now  being 
printed,  which  will  be  distributed  in  the 
factories,  department  stores,  laundries 
and  restaurants.  Moreover,  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  law  is  being  made 
wherever  suitable.  In  addition  to  the 
state  factory  inspections  made  partly  in 
order  to  see  if  the  provisions  of  this  law 
are  enforced,  a  careful  watch  will  be 
kept  by  the  unions  and  various  interested 
organizations  and  individuals  who  be- 
lieve strongly  in  a  resolution  recently 
passed  by  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  "That  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  labor  legislation  is  the 
conservation  of  the  human  resources  of 
the  nation." 

NEGLECTED  NEIGHBORS 

Reviewed  by  CHARLES  B.  BALL 

The  student  of  American  housing  will 
find  Mr.  Weller's  work*  a  welcome  and 
noteworthy  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  slum,  as  well  as  an  import- 
ant addition  to  the  shelf  of  books  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  housing  which 
have  been  issued  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Until  about  1900  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  housing  problems  of 
seriousness  did  not  exist  outside  the  con- 
gested metropolis.  The  observations 
made  of  the  oppressive  conditions  in 
New  York  were  rarely  paralleled  else- 
where. The  single  fact  of  the  absence 
of  alleys  at  once  differentiated  Manhat- 
tan from  the  large  number  of  cities  in 
which  at  least  partial  light  and  air  were 
•provided  at  the  rear  of  the  lots.  The 
towering  tenements  on  the  narrow  New 
York  streets,  and  the  consequent  density 
of  the  population  in  many  blocks  aggra- 
vated and  emphasized  many  evils,  which 
in  much  less  degree  were  prevalent  else- 
where. Indeed,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  some  thoughtful  persons  were  led  to 
overlook  bad  housing  in  their  own  cities, 
because  of  the  absence  of  anything  at 
home  which  could  be  compared  with  the 
twenty-family  tenement  house  of  New 
York. 

The  reports  of  investigations  made  in 

'Neirlected  Neighhors.  Stories  of  life  in  tlie  alleys, 
tenements  and  Pbantles  of  the  national  capital,  oy 
Charles  Frederick  Weller;  witb  lett4»r  of  introduction 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  John  O.  Win- 
ston Co..  Phil  delphla.  1909.  Pp.  34S.  Price  fi.RO. 
This  book  may  be  obtained  at  publisher's  price  through 
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Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis  and  other  cities,  now  supplement- 
ed by  this  exhaustive  record  of  deplor- 
able conditions  in  the  capital  city,  form 
a  conclusive  chain  of  proof  that  all  the 
American  cities  need  extensive  study  of 
their  housing  conditions.  Ample  evi- 
dence is  now  at  hand  that  the  lesser 
evils  of  unhealthful  dwellings,  such  as 
disrepair  and  unsanitary  conditions  are 
beginning  everywhere  to  receive  due  con- 
sideration. 

These  reports  inevitably  force  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  look  on  New  York, 
relative  to  its  housing,  as  atjrpical  rather 
than  t)rpical.  It  does  not  follow,  al- 
though there  can  be  found  in  other  cities 
certain  conditions  which  were  common 
in  New  York  fifty  years  ago,  that  bad 
housing  will  progress  in  those  cities 
to  the  acute  stages  now  manifest  in  New 
York. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  author  that 
"it  is  not  with  bricks,  wood  and  mathe- 
matical measurements  that  we  have  to 
deal  so  much  as  with  human  beings  and 
their  standards  of  life,"  has  been  always 
in  mind  in  his  construction  of  this  "hu- 
man document."  Such  intentional  de- 
parture from  the  accepted  standards  of 
comparison  makes  the  book  of  less  per- 
manent value  than  it  would  have  if  ex- 
pressed in  units  commensurable  with 
those  used  in  works  which  have  preced- 
ed it,  and  would  in  less  able  hands,  have 
resulted  in  failure.  The  intense  earnest- 
ness of  the  author  and  his  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  he  so 
vividly  depicts  have  resulted  in  a  volume 
to  enlist  the  interest  and  quicken  the 
heart  blood  of  every  lover  of  human 
kind. 

A  city  plan  in  which  parallel  streets 
are  located  at  too  great  distances  apart, 
thus  creating  too  large  blocks,  invites, 
after  a  time,  unsuitable  subdivisions  of 
these  ungainly  and  unprofitable  areas. 
In  Philadelphia,  such  spaces  have  been 
utilized  by  the  well  known  system  of 
blind  courts,  entering  from  a  principal 
street,  their  sides  lined  with  tenement 
houses,  and  with  no  outlet.  The  more 
common  method  in  Washington,  by  rea- 
son of  the  presence,  for  many  years  past, 
of  narrow  alleys  extending  into  blocks 
and  in  frequent  examples,  crossing  from 
street  to  street,  has  been  to  construct 
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small  interior  groups  of  houses  in  the 
middle  of  the  blocks  facing  away  from 
the  outside  frontages.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  miniature  slums  have  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  those  of  the 
streets  and  avenues,  so  that  Mr.  Weller 
can  truthfully  say:  "Resourceful  people 
live  fpr  many  years  in  attractive  resi- 
dences on  the  avenues,  without  knowing 
or  affecting  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
life  of  the  alley  hovels  just  behind  them." 
"The  basic  evil  is  the  alley's  ground 
plan,  the  peculiar  arrangement  whereby 
a  little  community  is  walled  off  and  shut 
oflF  from  the  common  influence  of  the 
city's  general  life."  This  statement  is 
applicable  (though  perhaps  not  so  fully  J 
to  the  shut-in-courts  of  Philadelphia,  or 
(possibly  in  still  less  degree)  to  the  long, 
straight  alleys  of  Chicago,  on  which 
nearly  13,000  rear  houses  are  located. 

From  such  a  beginning  the  word-artist 
paints  for  his  readers,  picture  after  pic- 
ture of  alley  life,  showing  its  "latent 
danger,"  its  undeveloped  "unmoral" 
standards,  whose  very  expansion  con- 
stitutes a  process  of  deterioration.  The 
author  is  fearless  in  prescribing  a  cure. 
"No  remedy  can  be  adequate  for  the  al- 
ley slums  which  does  not  propose  the 
entire  elimination  of  residential  alleys, 
root  and  branch."  This  will  come  about 
most  often  by  extending  the  wider  alleys 
through  to  the  enclosing  streets.  Per- 
haps "a  few  of  the  worst  and  largest  al- 
leys [interior  blocks]  might  well  be 
transformed  into  public  playgrounds, 
which  would  make  these  squares  into 
centers  for  the  upbuilding,  instead  of  the 
degradation  of  citizenship." 

Part  II.— devoted  to  the  tenements, 
states  at  the  outset  the  close  analogy  be- 
tween the  alley  life  and  that  of  the  tene- 
ment house,  attributing  to  the  same 
causes,  the  bad  results  observed.  "From 
both  tenement  and  alley,  the  influences 
of  outside  life  are  shut  away  and  the 
crowded  denizens  of  either  community 
arc  encouraged  to  set  up  for  them- 
selves such  local  moral  standards  as  are 
determined  by  those  people  among  them 
who  are  lowest,  but  most  vigorous."  In 
"National  Flats,"  "Douglas  Flats," 
"Tomcat  Flats,"  and  "The  Castle"  are 
described  large  "human  ant-hills"  in 
which    "seclusion,    sacred    privacy    and 


restful  quiet"  are  "totally  unknown,*'  but 
the  physical  housing  evils  of  narrow  air 
shafts,  unlighted  halls,  dark,  unventilat- 
e/l  and  crowded  rooms,  filth  and  bad  re- 
pair are  all  too  common.  The  pages  de- 
voted to  the  small  tenements  which 
abound  in  Washington  show  by  words 
and  illustrations  the  crystallization  of 
the  same  bad  conditions  in  brick  and 
stone.  We  are  moreover  informed  of 
the  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  num- 
bers of  these  minor  tenements. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the 
shacks  and  shanties,  "picturesque  but  de- 
grading," many  typical  examples  are 
noted,  and  especially  the  tendency  of 
frame  dwellings  abused  by  disorderly 
tenants  and  neglected  by  rapacious  own- 
ers, to  fall  into  the  class  of  hovels  "un- 
fit for  human  habitation."  True  to  the 
purpose  of  his  declaration  to  portray  hu- 
man interest,  Mr.  Weller  delineates  the 
"submerged  lives"  of  the  inhabitants  of 
"Chinch  Row"  (near  Dupont  circle), 
"Jonah  Row,"  "Pipe  Town,"  "Boston" 
and  "Factory  Hill." 

Having  made  this  record,  whether  it 
be  counted  diagnosis  or  indictment,  the 
book  sets  forth  the  standards  to  be  at- 
tained in  applying  general  remedies. 
"By  law  and  by  public  opinion,  tenants 
and  landlords  should  both  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  national  capital  will 
not  allow  its  citizenship  to  sink  below 
certain  fundamental,  prescribed  stand- 
ards." "Nothing  less  than  ideal  condi- 
tions and  ideal  methods  should  be  deem- 
ed appropriate  for  the  national  capital." 

Following  important  chapters  on  the 
Need  for  Statesmanship  and  For  a  Larg- 
er Civic  Life,  the  eight  essential  fea- 
tures of  "town  planning,"  as  exemplified 
in  German  cities,  are  discussed  in  detail. 
Of  these  fundamentals,  at  least  the  first 
or  "zone"  system  of  control  of  building 
operations  is  unknown  in  American 
cities,  and  its  application  would  result 
in  far-reaching  improvement  in  housing 
conditions. 

We  may  lay  aside  the  book,  agreeing 
that  the  author  has  "made  good"  his  pur- 
pose "to  report  such  experiences  with  de- 
grading, and  also  with  constructive  so- 
cial forces  as  may  be  of  value  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  'Neglected 
Neighbors'  of  any  community." 


A  "PEOPLE'S  SUNDAY  EVENING" 

LIVY  S.  RICHARD 

EDITOR  OF  THE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  EVENING  TIMES 


A  plan,  with  some  new  features,  to 
carry  the  message  of  the  church  to  the 
large  number  of  city  dwellers  who  do  not 
attend  church  and  who  are  more  or  less 
out  of  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  the  average  church, 
was  tried  experimentally  last  winter  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Its  inception  and 
workings  make  an  interesting  story. 

The  author  of  the  plan  and  the  leader 
in  its  execution  was  Rev.  Paul  Moore 
Strayer,  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church.  Mr.  Strayer's  church  is  locat- 
ed on  East  avenue,  Rochester's  show 
residence  street,  equaled  by  few  in  the 
world  in  point  of  beauty  and  wealth  of 
lawns  and  homes.  The  church's  congre- 
g^ation  is  drawn  from  well-to-do  homes. 
Many  of  its  pew  holders  are  wealthy. 
By  location  and  in  respect  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  congregation,  it  carries 
to  outsiders  unacquainted  with  its  spirit 
the  impression  of  an  aristocracy,  in  which 
the  man  in  a  cheap  suit  or  the  woman  in 
a  calico  gown  might  not  feel  at  home. 

Mr.  Strayer  was  not  satisfied,  although 
in  the  six  years  of  his  pastorate  he  had 
seen  this  congregation  develop  from  a 
small  number  and  stiff  traditions  into 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  neighborly 
in  Rochester,  with  sittings  at  a  premium 
and  a  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
notwithstanding  that  it  supports  the 
best  paid  quartette  in  the  city,  an  as- 
sistant minister,  one  home  and  one  for- 
eign missionary  and  a  wide  diversity  of 
auxiliary  activities,  and  was  proving  a 
great  community  force. 

Mr.  Strayer  had  been  and  still  is  the 
fraternal  delegate  of  the  Rochester  Min- 
isterial Association  in  the  central  council 
of  the  trades  unions  of  Rochester.  He 
had  found  among  the  representatives  of 
the  labor  organizations  and  in  their  rank 
and  file  as  well,  not  only  marked  indif- 
ference but  actual  hostility  to  the  church. 
This  feeling  was  not  limited  to  the  so- 
cialists; it  pervaded  great  groups  who 
claimed  no  fellowship  in  the  socialistic 
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propaganda.  Almost  before  the  doors  of 
the  downtown  churches  thousands  of 
wage-earners  every  Sunday  evening  pa- 
raded aimlessly,  and  few  entered.  In 
short,  in  Rochester,  mostly  populated  by 
persons  from  farms  and  villages,  where 
church  attendance  has  been  and  remains 
a  habit,  was  being  repeated  the  experi- 
ence of  larger  and  more  complex  cities — 
the  church  and  the  masses  were  separat- 
ing and  the  latter  were  coming  to  look 
upon  the  former  as  mainly  a  social  con- 
venience of  the  well-to-do. 

If  these  people  would  not  come  to 
the  churches  to  hear  their  message  and 
learn  for  themselves  its  real  spirit,  Mr. 
Strayer  thought  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  see  if  the  message  could  not  be  taken 
to  them  in  a  way  to  invite  and  command 
a  hearing.  He  consulted  with  many  both 
in  the  ministry  and  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  the  outcome  was  a  series  of 
twenty  meetings  in  the  largest  theater 
in  Rochester,  called  the  People's  Sunday 
Evening,  but  commonly  abbreviated  into 
the  P.  S.  E.  With  him  in  the  planning 
and  associated  with  him  in  the  ministry 
were  Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  of  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  author 
of  Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Stebbins,  a  singularly 
diligent  leader  in  good  works,  and  known 
as  Rochester's  social  missionary-at-large. 
These  selected  to  counsel  with  and  assist 
them  a  committee  of  fourteen,  striking 
in  the  diversity  of  interests  represented, 
and  equally  notable  for  the  fact  that  not 
once  did  these  diverse  interests  clash  or 
unanimity  fail  to  follow  frank  discussion 
of  plans. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  had 
been  a  college  professor  and  president 
but  is  now  a  successful  manufacturer. 
The  vice-chairman  is  the  business  agent 
of  a  labor  union.  The  secretary  is  the 
editor  of  a  labor  journal.  The  treasurer 
is  the  general  manager  of  one  of  Roches- 
ter's largest  industries.  Two  of  the  com- 
mitteemen are  leading  physicians ;  one  is 
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president  and  the  other  was  until  recent- 
ly secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; one  is  president  of  the  central 
labor  organization,  representing  13,000 
unionized  wage-earners;  one,  a  paper 
jobber,  is  also  the  most  active  civic  work- 
er in  the  city;  one  is  a  small  merchant 
and  one  is  the  editor  of  one  of  the  daily 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Stray er's  church  freed  him  for 
these  twenty  meetings  and  loaned  its 
quartette.  Friends  in  his  congregation 
voluntarily  contributed  nearly  one-third 
of  the  expense.  The  meetings  cost,  in 
all,  a  little  less  than  $175  apiece,  for 
rental  of  theater ;  advertising,  which  fol- 
lowed theatrical  precedents;  programs, 
music,  and  one  other  item,  to  be  referred 
to  later.  Before  a  meeting  was  held, 
those  not  known  to  be  contributors  to 
any  church  were  solicited  for  funds  until 
there  was  in  hand  enough  to  finance  the 
series,  provided  the  theater  audiences 
should  contribute  an  average  of  forty 
dollars  an  evening.  The  audiences  did 
a  little  better  than  this,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  their  offerings  was  in  pennies — 
often  the  collection  produced  as  many 
as  1,300  coins.  The  only  salaried  person 
connected  with  the  series,  aside  from  the 
orchestra  members,  who  were  included  in 
the  theater  rental,  was  a  secretary,  who 
charged  for  only  half  her  time,  although 
she  gave  it  all. 

The  meetings  were  unconventional. 
The  orchestra  played  for  half  an  hour 
before  the  curtain  rose.  Ministers,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  guests  occu- 
pied the  front  of  the  stage,  while  behind 
them  was  massed  a  chorus  choir  and  to 
one  side  were  a  piano  and  the  quartette. 
There  was  always  a  reading  from  the 
Bible,  sometimes  in  unison,  the  selections 
being  printed  on  the  program,  as  were 
the  words  of  the  songs.  There  was  al- 
ways prayer,  ending  in  a  united  voicing 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Women  removea 
their  hats.  The  audience  applauded,  as 
in  a  theater.  Frequently  slips  were 
passed  inviting  the  audience  to  suggest 
songs  and  topics.  In  every  way  the  en- 
deavor was  made  to  have  the  audience 
feel  a  sense  of  personal  participation  in 
the  meetings. 

The  subjects  treated  during  the  twenty 


meetings  covered  a  wide  range.  For  il- 
lustration, one  night  was  given  over  to  a 
discussion  of  the  public  health  of  the 
city.  Physicians  told  of  the  fight  on 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  and  the 
health  officer  threw  upon  a  screen  pic- 
tures of  local  bad  tenement  conditions, 
accompanying  them  with  tiiyiely  warn- 
ings. The  problem  of  unemployment  oc- 
cupied one  evening,  the  speakers  being 
an  unemployed  man  who  told  of  his 
search  for  work,  a  large  employer  who 
told  how  difficult  it  was  to  provide  work 
in  a  time  of  business  depression,  and  a 
speaker  who  explained  in  detail  just 
what  the  organizations  of  betterment  in 
Rochester  were  doing  to  cope  with  desti- 
tution. A  debate  on  what  to  do  with  the 
saloon,  between  the  attorney  of  the 
German- American  alliance,  who  advocat- 
ed more  stringent  regulation,  and  for- 
mer Governor  Glenn  of  North  Carolina, 
who  recommended  prohibition;  two 
evenings  of  discussion  upon  phases  of 
socialism,  two  evenings  given  over  to 
explanations  of  the  labor  movement,  one 
of  them  addressed  by  Raymond  Robins 
of  Chicago,  who  said  that  in  all  his  ex- 
perience in  social  work  he  had  never 
found  a  forum  just  like  the  P.  S.  E., 
with  religion  so  directly  brought  into 
practical  touch  with  the  daily  concerns  of 
men  and  women ;  two  evenings  to  phases 
of  school  work,  with  pictures ;  and,  final- 
ly, two  evenings  of  earnest,  heart-to- 
heart  talk  about  the  church's  place  and 
work  in  society,  with  urging  to  outsiders 
to  get  in  and  push — thus  the  experiment 
went  through  a  list  of  vital  subjects  of 
intimate  concern,  always  with  plentiful 
open  discussion  or  questions  from  the 
floor,  and  pointed  moral-drawing  by  one 
of  the  ministers,  dealing  with  the  relig- 
ious aspects. 

One  of  the  first  things  discovered  was 
that  faith  without  works  did  not  impress 
a  congregation  of  non  churchgoers.  And 
so  an  employment  bureau  was  opened. 
This  consisted  of  an  office  in  which  the 
man  seeking  work  could  leave  his  name, 
address,  claims  and  references.  Where 
possible  the  claims  and  references  were 
investigated.  Employers  were  asked  to 
draw  on  these  waiting  lists  and  some 
were  persuaded   as   a  social   service  to 
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make  temporary  work  for  especially 
needy  applicants.  No  charge  was  made 
by  the  bureau.  When  knowledge  of  po- 
sitions open  was  received,  word  was  at 
once  sent  to  registered  applicants.  No 
guarantee  of  fitness  was  given  but  as 
far  as  possible  the  worthy  and  fit  were 
preferred,  and  so  far  as  could  be  all  were 
helped,  if  with  nothing  more  than  a 
kind  word.  Just  this  touch  of  kindliness 
to  dispirited  drifters  did  much  to  put 
new  heart  into  them.  In  all  more  than 
500  appfications  were  registered  and 
more  than  100  men  were  placed  at  work. 
This  required  some  paid  help  additional 
to  the  secretary,  but  the  expense  was 
small.  Out  of  this  simple  plan  of  a  free 
intelligence  office  for  the  unemployed  is 
now  growing  a  movement  to  federate  the 
charities  of  Rochester  and  focus  all  bet- 
terment activities  into  a  central  clearing 
house  of  information. 

The  attendance  was  inspiring  and  the 
interest  keen  from  the  beginning.  The 
smallest  audience  on  the  stormiest  night 
was  larger  twice  over  than  the  average 
Sunday  evening  audience  in  any  church 
of  equal  capacity  in  the  city ;  and  on  most 
occasions  people  by  hundreds  were 
turned  away.  No  way  was  found  to 
measure  accurately  the  proportion  of 
non-churchgoers,  but  careful  estimate 
places  it  at  eighty  per  cent.  The  total 
attendance  exceeded  30,000;  the  number 
of  separate  persons  ministered  to  is  reck- 
oned at  10,000.  Inspired  by  this  exam- 
ple, a  number  of  churches  put  new  in- 
terest into  their  evening  services  and 
gained  in  attendance.  So  far  as  known, 
the  attendance  in  no  church  was  depleted. 
The  Ministerial  Association,  at  first  un- 
decided, at  length  endorsed  the  P.  S.  E. 
plan  with  emphasis  and  sent  to  the  final 
meeting  a  representative  on  its  behalf 
to  give  greeting  and  testimony  and  to  in- 
vite non-churchgoers  in  the  audience  to 
connect  themselves  with  any  church  most 
convenient  to  them,  an  invitation  since 
accepted  in  a  number  of  instances. 

In  some  respects  the  most  hopeful 
thing  about  this  series  of  theater  services 
was  the  keen  interest  and  pride  taken  in 
them  by  the  labor  organizations.  All 
were  visited  and  invited  by  Mr.  Strayer, 
to  whom  they  look  as  to  an  apostle;  and 


many  not  only  sent  delegations  but  also 
contributions  of  money,  voted  unasked 
out  of  the  union  treasury.  Instances  by 
scores  came  under  notice  of  men,  for- 
merly sullen  toward  the  church,  who 
were  led,  by  the  theater  meetings,  and 
by  the  simple  explanations  given  in  them 
of  what  true  religion  stands  for,  and  is, 
to  revise  their  attitude  and  promise  to 
give  the  church  a  fair  trial.  A  mass  of 
letters  to  this  eflfect  came  to  the  minis- 
ters. 

One  woman  wrote :  "I  have  thought  it 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  so  many  refined 
and  cultured  people  who  were  willing  to 
give  their  services  to  help  people  in  all 
walks  in  life.  May  God's  blessing  be 
on  all  who  have  taken  part  in  this  good 
work."  A  working  woman  wrote :  "My 
sister  and  I  are  so  sorry  that  the  Sun- 
day evening  meetings  are  drawing  to  a 
close.  We  have  enjoyed  them  greatly 
and  have  attended  every  one.  We  have 
decided  to  join  a  church."  A  man  for 
whom  the  P.  S.  E.  found  steady  employ- 
ment wrote:  "I  know  that  the  theater 
meetings  have  been  the  cause  of  bringing 
those  within  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God 
who  would  not  have  went  had  it  been  in 
church.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  those 
men  say  that  the  meetings  done  them 
good.  They  have  awakened  a  new  in- 
terest in  me,  a  desire  to  live  better,  to 
lead  an  upright.  Christian  life." 

Not  less  marked  was  the  socializing 
influence  of  bringing  together  those  ordi- 
narily out  of  touch,  a  fact  well  indicated 
in  the  testimony  of  the  members  of  the 
advisory  committee.  After  the  meetings 
had  ceased  and  their  effect  had  been 
carefully  weighed,  each  member  of  the 
committee  was  asked  to  record  his  judg- 
ment. One  of  the  labor  leaders  wrote: 
"We  have  demonstrated  that  men  in  dif- 
ferent walks  of  life  can  meet  and  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  entire  communi- 
ty without  treading  on  anyone's  toes. 
Members  of  our  committee  have  become 
broader,  more  enlightened  and  more 
charitable  in  their  opinions.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  member  of  the  pul- 
pit can  be  a  leader  of  men  in  all  walks 
of  life."  One  of  the  physicians  wrote: 
"At  least  three  marked  results  have  come 
from   these  meetings.     First,   we  have 
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learned  much  regarding  the  people  we 
desire  to  help.  Second,  the  masses  arc 
ready  to  listen  to  the  truth  if  presented 
in  a  manner  free  from  bias  and  bigotry. 
Third,  the  meetings  have  been  the  great- 
est force  ever  undertaken  here  to  teach 
non-churchgoers  that  the  church  really 
cares  for  them,  in  a  practical  as  well  as 
a  spiritual  way."  The  editor  wrote: 
"The  effect  upon  the  community  has 
been  to  cause  it  to  think  of  religion  in  a 
new  light,  as  reaching  into  the  everyday 
concerns  of  city  life  and  not  simply  busy- 
ing itself  with  formulas,  forms  and  cere- 
monies. Rochester  this  past  winter  has 
had  no  other  open  forum  like  the  P.  S. 
E.,  where  different  groups  and  strata 
could  and  did  get  acquainted  for  mutual 
understanding  and  service."  *  One  of  the 
ministers  wrote:  "If  we  could  meet 
and  know  better  the  men  whose  ideas 
and  policies  we  believe  to  be  contrary  to 
our  own  selfish  interests,  I  think  we 
should  all  become  more  tolerant  of  each 
other.  None  of  us  is  all  right  and  only 
a  few  of  us  are  all  wrong."  One  of  the 
large  employers,  who  had  not  previously 
understood  the  temper  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, said:  "I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
confess  how  much  I  have  learned  from 
these  men  from  the  labor  unions.  The 
undertaking  and  its  associations  have 
been  an  eye-oi?ener  to  me."  And  as  a 
result  largely  of  this  newer  understand- 
ing, plans  are  being  considered  to  secure 
representation  of  the  labor  organizations 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hereto* 
fore  exclusively  an  employers*  organiza- 
tion. 

No  clearer  summary  of  the  religious 
side  of  this  innovation  can  be  given  than 
in  these  words  of  Professor  Rauschen- 
busch : 

We  set  out  to  try  a  radical  departure  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  church  service;  not  be- 
cause we  thought  that  type  poor,  but  because 
we  were  reaching  for  a  different  set  of  peo- 
ple. We  tried  to  make  the  program  varied, 
crisp,  short,  live;  to  drive  in  thoughts  and 
Impressions  by  short,  sharp  hammer-strokes. 
On  the  whole  we  believe  our  efforts  were  in 
the  right  direction.  It  was  a  wholesome  In- 
novation and  others  have  learned  by  our  ex- 
perience.    We,  too,  have  learned.      We  be- 


lieved at  the  beginning  that  our  audicDces 
would  want  "attractions,^  features  in  which 
pleasant  entertainment  would  be  furnished. 
We  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  audi- 
ences were  most  profoundly  interested  in 
strong,  vital,  earnest  discussions  that  got 
at  the  marrow  of  the  solid  questions  of  lif& 
Especially  the  workingmen  are  serious  mind- 
ed; their  life  has  not  taught  them  to  stop 
and  laugh.  On  the  whole  our  respect  for 
the  intellectual  grasp  and  the  moral  earnest- 
ness of  the  people  has  grown. 

Fully  half  of  our  meetings  were  devoted 
to  discussions  of  social  questions,  but  in 
discussing  these,  we  did  not  feel  in  the  least 
that  we  were  leaving  religion  and  turning 
to  secular  things.  Great  moral  perspectiyes 
were  opened  by  them  and  deep  religloas 
emotions  were  stirred  by  them.  To  discuss 
such  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of 
religion,  to  deal  with  them  as  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  is  part  and  pa^ 
eel  of  the  religion  for  which  the  P.  S.  B.  has 
stood  in  all  it  has  done. 

We  also  dealt  with  the  moral  and  religioas 
life  of  the  individual:  The  religious  nature  of 
man,  prayer,  the  care  of  God  for  the  indi- 
vidual, the  religious  choice— these  haTS 
been  among  the  leading  subjects,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  have  been  many  short  and  pra^ 
tlcal  religious  talks.  In  other  cities  where 
mass  meetings  of  non-churchgoing  people 
have  been  attempted,  the  leaders  have  only 
slowly  ventured  to  introduce  purely  religioufl 
subjects,  and  have  regarded  it  as  an  achleye- 
ment  when  they  could  ask  thd  people  to 
Join  in  public  prayer.  Wtf  were  outspoken- 
ly religious  from  the  first,  and  there  has  not 
been  the  slightest  sign  of  objection  or  im- 
patience. We  believe  the  people  liked  it,  and 
that  many  felt  the  frozen  brooks  of  their 
religious  nature  thawing  out  with  all  the 
Joy  of  springtide. 

Beginning  frankly  as  an  experiment, 
the  People's  Sunday  Evening  has  so  sig- 
nally demonstrated  its  place  and  work  in 
the  community  that  it  is  to  be  continued 
and  enlarged.  The  decision  to  this  ef- 
fect was  unanimous  among  ministers 
and  members  of  the  advisory  committee, 
and  it  was  confirmed  with  enthusiasm 
when  submitted  to  the  final  audience. 
Moreover,  as  a  means  of  keeping  in 
touch  during  the  summer,  ministerial 
visits  are  to  go  on  and  there  is  to  be  at 
least  one  reunion  in  the  form  of  a  popu- 
lar basket  picnic  in  a  park.  Later  the 
hope  is  that  a  way  may  be  found  to  cast 
this  usefulness  into  a  form  of  permanent 
organization,  perhaps  a  league  for  social 
service. 


CIVIL  SERVICE   AND   THE   CHICAGO 

LIBRARIANSHIP 


The  civil  service  method  of  appoint- 
ment in  professional  service  is  beinjg^  put 
to  a  new  and  delicate  test  in  Chicago. 
Several  years  ago  the  entire  public  li- 
brary service  of  the  city  was  placed  under 
the  merit  law.  But  the  librarian,  to- 
gether with  many  other  officials,  retained 
his  office  as  a  hold-over,  having  risen  to 
it  from  the  position  of  a  page.  When  the 
librarianship  was  vacated  this  spring  the 
question  arose  how,  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice law,  men  of  experience,  caliber  and 
standing  sufficient  to  manage  the  public ' 
library  of  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
United  States  could  be  induced  to  sub- 
mit to  any  test  by  which  they  could  be 
legally  placed  upon  the  eligible  list  for 
appointment  to  this  office. 

Excepting  in  New  York  state  no  posi- 
tion of  such  educational  exaction  and 
importance  had  been  filled  by  civil  service 
appointment.  And  among  the  library 
profession  a  well-nigh  unanimous  senti- 
ment was  known  to  prevail  against  this 
method  of  appointment  in  any  branch  of 
public  library  service. 

Fortunately,  in  this  case,  the  situation 
had  previously  been  still  further  compli- 
cated. Both  in  and  out  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
its  service  was  recognized  to  be  far  be- 
hind that  of  most  other  city  libraries  in 
prpportionate  circulation,  in  branch- 
library  and  reading-room  facilities,  in 
teaching  and  encouraging  the  use  of 
books  through  the  schools,  trained  chil- 
dren's librarians,  story  hours  and  home 
libraries.  The  criticism  to  which  it  had 
long  been  justly  subjected  on  this  account 
among  members  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  the  Chicago  Library 
Qub  and  other  intelligently  interested 
groups,  at  length  took  constructive  form. 
The  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  the  Chicago 
Collegiate  Altunnae  and  another  group 
of  influential  women  succeeded,  at  their 
own  expense,  in  introducing  the  story 
hour  work  to  the  public  library  service 
at  the  public  recreation  centers.  The 
City  Club  of  Chicago  undertook  a  com- 
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parative  study  of  library  conditions  and 
service  in  Chicago  and  other  cities.  Its 
report,  prepared  by  a  joint  committee 
drawn  from  the  committees  on  public 
education  and  civil  service,  was  published 
in  the  bulletin  of  the  club.  Its  compari- 
sons, however  constructively  purposed, 
could  not  fail  to  be  invidious  to  the  re- 
strictive policy  so  long  pursued  by  previ- 
ous public  library  administrations.  It 
rendered  further  service  in  weighing  the 
pros  and  cons  regarding  the  civil  service 
method  of  appointment  to  the  librarian- 
ship.  Since  in  this  instance  there  was  no 
other  legal  way  of  filling  the  position,  the 
friends  of  the  library  and  of  the  civil 
service  cause  were  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
committee's  report,  which  was  drafted 
by  Prof.  George  H.  Mead  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago :  "It  is  certainly  conceiv- 
able that  under  the  direction  of  the  civil 
service  commission  a  method  of  selection 
of  the  librarian  can  be  devised  which 
would  secure  the  talent,  training  and  ex- 
perience which  Chicago  should  demand 
for  the  head  of  her  public  library." 

The  press  of  the  city  thereupon  en- 
dorsed and  even  demanded  the  right  of 
way,  not  only  for  the  movement  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  and  popular  extension 
of  the  library  service,  but  for  the  freest 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  civil 
service  law  in  securing  the  best  librarian 
available. 

The  opportunity  thus  presented  was 
promptly  seized  by  the  directors  of  the 
public  library,  who  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  advisory  commission,  to 
be  nominated  by  the  librarian  of  Con- 
gress and  the  presidents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
University.  On  the  nomination  of  Her- 
bert Putnam,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  libra- 
rian of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library, 
and  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  secretary  of  the  American  Li- 
brarian Association,  were  appointed  as 
library  experts;  and  on  the  nomination 
of  Presidents  Judson  and  Harris,  Harry 
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A.  Wheeler  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  Dean  Thomas  F.  Holgate 
of  Northwestern  University  and  Dean 
George  E.  Vincent  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
local  citizenship. 

The  city  civil  service  commissioner, 
Elton  Lower,  at  once  sought  the  advice 
of  these  gentlemen  as  to  the  best  method 
of  procedure  under  the  civil  service  law 
to  fill  properly  the  vacant  librarianship. 
He  justly  regards  the  civil  service  law 
itself  to  be  on  trial  as  to  its  adequacy  to 
fill  such  a  position  properly.  He  had 
recently  been  encouraged  in  his  confi- 
dence that  the  law  would  prove  to  be 
suitable  in  this  case,  because  of  the  nota- 
ble success  scored  under  the  same  meas- 
ure in  securing  a  man  of  academic  stand- 
ing and  scientific  attainment  for  another 
position  imposing  technical  exactions. 
His  own  conviction  was  that  the  proced- 
ure under  the  law  could  be  made  so  faif 
and  flexible  that  it  would  be  recognized 
as  a  personal  honor  as  well  as  a  profes- 
sional advantage  for  any  librarian  to  be 
admitted  to  the  eligible  list  for  this  high 
appointment. 

The  outcome  of  this  harmonious  con- 
sultation and  co-operation  appears  first 
in  the  following  advertisement  widely 
published  throughout  the  United  States: 

CIvll-Service  Commission 

City  of  Chicago 
Notice  of  Examination 

The  Civil-Service  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  will  hold  an  examination  for 
librarian,  Chicago  Public  Library,  begin- 
ning Monday,  August  16. 

Scope:   Special  subject  and  experience. 

Local  residence  will  be  waived  in  this 
examination. 

Application  should  be  filed  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  date  set  for  examination, 
but  may  be  filed  up  to  twelve  o'clock  noon 
of  August  14. 

Detailed  information  concerning  this  ex- 
amination may  be  had  by  calling  in  person 
at  the  office  of  the  commission,  200  Ran- 
dolph street,  Chicago,  or  by  addressing  the 
secretary  at  the  same  address. 

This  interesting  announcement  is  being 
supplemented  by  the  following  letter  of 
instructions  issued  to  all  applicants  for 
the  examination  and  those  who  should 
thereby  be  induced  to  become  such: 

Candidates  will  not  be  assembled  in  this 
examination;    they  may  prepare  the  neces- 


Bary  papers  at  their  homes.  The  examina- 
tion will  consist  of  two  parts:  first,  educa- 
tional experience;  second,  the  preparation 
of  a  paper  on  the  best  method  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Each  applicant  wUl  be  requested  to  file 
with  his  application  a  full  statement  of  his 
education,  together  with  particulars  ss  to 
training  and  experience,  tending  to  qualify 
him  for  the  position  of  librarian. 

On  the  day  set  for  Uie  examination, 
each  candidate  will  be  furnished  with 
details  of  the  conditidhs  surrounding 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  its  re- 
sources, equipment,  and  the  field  to  be 
covered;  also  a  statement  of  the  local  popu- 
lation and  character  of  the  same,  with  simi- 
lar information  calculated  to  place  before 
him  the  problem  which  confronts  Chicago 
in  the  development  of  its  public  library. 
From  these  data  the  candidate  will  be  re- 
quested to  reduce  to  writing  a  professional 
judgment  of  the  proper  administration  of 
the  library.  This  paper  must  be  fUed  with 
the  commission  on  or  before  September  16. 
1909,  and  must  be  the  original  work  of 
the  applicant. 

The  examiners  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sion to  conduct  the  examination  are  Dr. 
Herbert  Putnam,  librarian  of  Congress, 
Clement  W.  Andrews,  librarian  of  the  John 
Crerar  Library.  Chicago,  Frank  P.  Hill,  li- 
brarian of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  and 
Howard  O.  Sprogla,  counsel  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  This  board  will  hare 
entire  charge  of  the  examination  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  commission,  will 
grade  the  papers  and  experience  of  the  can- 
didates, and  will  prepare  the  eligible  list. 

The  names  of  those  who  file  applications 
will  not  be  made  public,  nor  will  the  names 
of  applicants  who  fail  to  qualify  be  di- 
vulged. In  every  instance  the  professional 
standing  of  an  applicant  will  be  protected. 
Blank  applications  may  be  secured  from 
the  commission. 

These  official  documents  and  the  policy 
they  represent  are  so  likely  to  be  epoch- 
making  both  in  the  civil  service  and  li- 
brary development  of  the  whole  country 
that  The  Survey  is  glad  to  quote  them 
in  full  and  call  the  widest  attention  to 
them.  It  indulges  the  hope  also  of  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  high  grade  librari- 
ans who  will  be  thereby  prompted  to  pass 
these  eminently  professional  tests  for 
admission  to  the  eligible  list,  from  which 
the  appointment  to  this  important  posi- 
tion will  be  made  under  the  best  possi- 
ble auspices.  The  whole  country  will 
await  with  expectant  interest  the  issue  of 
this  public  spirited  co-operation  to  secure: 
the  best  attainable  result. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


Inebriety  in  Boston  by  Morris  Parmlee,  Is 
a  suggestive  outline  indicating  a  compre- 
hensive method  for  the  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  the  drunkard  under  arrest  The 
method  would,  of  course,  need  to  be  follow- 
ed for  a  much  longer  period,  to  cover  a 
much  larger  number  of  cases,  and  to  in- 
clude substantial  verification  of  data,  in 
order  to  afford  cogent  results.  The  study 
goes  far  enough,  however,  to  strengthen  the 
belief  that  the  more  extreme  forms  of 
drunkenness  are  in  a  considerable  majority 
of  Instances  associated  with  those  obvious 
forms  of  distorted  or  abnormal  social  set- 
ting which  a  thoroughgoing  system  of  social 
service  could  to  a  great  degree  remove.  It 
also  makes  clearer  than  ever  that  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  arrested  drunkards 
ought  at  once  to  be  isolated  for  a  consider- 
able period  or  permanently  from  the  com- 
munity. As  to  the  specific  bearings  upon 
Boston  conditions  and  the  comparisons  be- 
tween Boston  and  other  cities,  the  writer 
would  hardly  seem  to  have  suflicient  basis 
of  evidence  for  his  statements.  All  per- 
sons dealing  in  comparative  statistics  need 
to  remember  that  a  city  including  only 
half  its  urban  population  within  its  legid 
limits  is  not  a  comparable  unit  with  cities 
which  have  extended  their  bounds  to  in- 
clude a  large  majority  or  all  of  their  sub- 
urban population. 

m    0    * 

While  the  majority  of  vagrants  find  their 
way  across  the  country  by  stealing  rides  on 
railroads  there  is  a  large  group  including 
families  as  well  as  single  men,  who  travel 
from  town  to  town  on  tickets  for  which 
charitable  societies  or  individuals  pay. 
The  wastefulness  of  this  process  as  well  as 
the  actual  evil  resulting  is  discussed  in  a 
handbook  entitled  Concerning  the  Issuance 
of  Transportation  by  Charity  Societies,  pub- 
lished by  the  Field  Department.  Without 
question  the  provision  of  transportation  to 
needy  families  is  often  the  wisest  solution 
of  their  problems  when  it  means  returning 
dependents  to  relatives  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  care  for  them,  or  sending  men  to 
places  where  work  really  awaits  them.  If, 
however,  tickets  are  bought  without  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  at  the  proposed  destina- 
tion the  family,  if  its  request  be  bona  fide, 
may  find  itself  only  in  more  desperate 
straits  on  arr{val;  and  where,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  request  is  only  an  excuse  for 
securing  money,  or  the  applicant  is  merely 
one  of  the  wanderers,  the  result  is  increas- 
ing degradation.  Therefore  investigation  at 
the  point  of  destination  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  whether  transportation 
will  be  a  benefit  or  not. 

To  overcome  the  abuse  of  this  system,  a 
number  of  organizations  granting  transpor- 
tation have  entered  into  an  agreement  that 
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they  will  only  secure  charitable  transporta- 
tion after  an  investigation  at  the  point  of 
destination  that  demonstrates  the  wisdom 
of  the  move,  and  that  transportation  shall 
then  be  provided  to  the  final  destination. 

The  handbook  includes  the  rules,  a  list 
of  the  signers  and  also  a  telegraphic  code 
which  makes  possible  a  quick  investigation 
in  towns  where  another  signer  is  located. 

Of  course  the  effectiveness  of  the  agree- 
ment depends  on  the  number  of  private  or- 
ganizations and  public  officials  who  sign. 
The  Field  Department  is  therefore  under- 
taking an  extensive  campaign  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  all  agencies.  Copies  of  the 
handbook  and  agreement  may  be  secured 
by  applying  to  the  Field  Department,  105 

East  22d  street.  New  York. 

m     0     m 

The  July  World*8  Work  is  an  "uplift 
number."  C.  M.  Keys  under  the  caption. 
The  Battle  against  Pestilence,  tells  how  Bra- 
zil is  conquering  the  yellow  fever,  how 
cholera  is  being  driven  out  of  the  Phil- 
ippines and  how  England  is  struggling 
with  the  cholera  situation  in  India.  Logan 
Waller  Page  writes  on  Good  Roads  the  Way 
to  Progress  and  outlines  America's  oppor- 
tunity to  save  $250,000,000  a  year  in  haul- 
ing and  to  make  many  more  times  that 
amount  in  increased   land  values. 

Estimating  the  cost  of  ill-health  to  the 
nation  Edwin  Bjorkman  classifies  all  the 
causes  producing  sickness  into  three  groups, 
natural,  social  and  personal,  each  dovetail- 
ing into  the  other  so  that  "we  are  beginning 
to  grasp  the  futility  of  planning  the  wel- 
fare of  any  one  human  being  apart  from 
the  other.  .  .  ." 

"According  to  my  conclusion,"  he  writes, 
"960,000  sick  men  and  women  fail  daily  to 
furnish  their  proper  share  of  productive  ac- 
tivity. As  that  number  includes  high- 
salaried  officials  and  professional  men,  not 
less  than  day  laborers  and  shop  girls,  it 
seems  safe,  as  before,  to  place  their  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  at  |9.  This  makes  a 
daily  loss  in  earnings  at  $1,440,000,  or  about 
$450,000,000  a  year, — a  sum  that  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  obtained  by 
Professor  Fisher  and  others  by  the  use 
of  foreign  sickness  rates.  In  fact,  compar- 
ing the  various  estimates  arrived  at  in  so 
many  different  fashions,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  escape  a  recognition  of  the  sum 
of  $500,000,000  as  most  nearly  approximat- 
ing the  annual  loss  in  salaries  and  wages 

through  ill-health." 

m     0     m 

How  to  make  our  schools  fit  for  "world 
use"  is  the  theme  of  an  article  in  the  same 
magazine  by  Frederick  Burk,  president  of 
the  San  FYancisco  State  Normal  School. 
There  are  two  classes  of  world-used  mater- 
ials the  author  states,— -the  one  used  by  all 
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"world  workers"  in  common — ^religion,  art, 
music,  literature  civic  Ideals,  etc.  and  the 
other  used  in  special  vocational  pursuits. 
As  a  logical  necessity  there  must  be  two 
types  of  schools  for  general  and  special 
training. 

"I  believe  in  a  school  system  which  shall 
be  like  a  tree  with  roots,  trunk,  and 
branches.  The  roots  shall  reach  into  the 
soil  of  common  humanity  and  draw  up  from 
it  common  sentiments  of  husband,  father, 
neighbor,  and  citizen,  training  the  child  to 
love  those  specific  acts  or  events  which 
our  civilization  has  declared  to  be  good, 
right,  and  true;  and  to  hate  those  specific 
things  which  our  civilization  has  declared 
to  be  false  and  wrong;  a  trunk  which  shall 
give  that  body  of  knowledge  which  all  in- 
telligent men  find  necessary,  regardless  of 
vocation.  Finally,  we  must  have  a  series 
of  parallel  schools  which  shall  prepare  our 
pupils  for  the  varieties  of  vocational  life  as 
specialists.  Ideally  this  system  could  be 
carried  out  by  a  common  school  surrounded 
by  the  various  special  vocational  schools. 
For  a  portion  of  the  school  day,  of  the 
month,  or  of  the  year  all  pupils  would  at- 
tend the  common  schools,  receiving  instruc- 
tion and  training  in  that  knowledge  and 
those  sentiments  which  constitute  the  com- 
mon life;  and  for  another  portion  of  the 
school  time  they  would  be  instructed  in 
that  knowledge  and  trained  in  the  skill 
pertaining  to  some  one  of  the  vocations  or 

special  pursuits." 

♦  •    ♦    ♦ 

A  new  department,  The  Way  to  Health, 
is  announced  in  the  July  World*s  Work  with 
this  foreword  by  the  editors: 

"By  careful  living  and  by  the  prevention 
of  disease  the  way  becomes  clear  to  that 
condition  of  society  foretold  by  Huxley 
when  men  will  regard  it  as  a  crime  to  be 
sick.  We  are  developing  a  health  con- 
science, private  and  public.  To  help  for- 
ward on  this  happy  road  (for  all  real  and 
social  progress  lies  this  way),  The  World's 
Work  will  report,  month  by  month,  discov- 
eries and  instructive  experiences  of  men  and 
of  communities  that  make  for  health.     The 


magazine  has  the  co-operation  of  Prot 
Irving  Fisher,  and  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  and  It  will  work  for  their  aims. 

"Answers  will  be  given  in  these  pages  or 
by  correspondence  to  such  questions  as  fall 
within  the  proper  range  of  such  a  depart- 
ment, looking  toward  personal  right  living 
and  preserving  the  public  health.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  questions  about  the 
cure  of  personal  ailments  are  questions  for 
physicians  only,  and  lie  outside  the  range 
of  this  department." 

The  first  department  contains  an  account 
of  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  being  car^ 
ried  on  by  twenty-three  big  manufacturing 
concerns  of  Worcester  county,  Mass.;  de- 
scribes the  new  courses  in  public  health 
and  sanitary  science  that  were  at  Columbia, 
Cornell  and  Wisconsin  and  outlines  Bos- 
ton's "health  day"  conducted  by  Dr.  niomas 
F.  Harrington,  director  of  the  city's  De- 
partment of  Hygiene. 

•  •    • 

Man  E<fllciency  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
booklet  issued  by  the  industrial  department 
of  the  international  committee  of  the  T.  M. 
C  A.  Pictures  of  some  of  the  large  manu- 
facturing concerns  where  T.  M.  C.  A.'b  are 
in  successful  operation,  with  testimony  by 
mill  presidents  and  shop  superintendents,  go 
a  long  way  towards  demonstrating  the  real 
working  value  of  these  organizations  in 
moulding  efficient  men. 

•  *    • 

The  Mission  News  publishes  a  page  on  So- 
ciety and  the  Criminal,  written  by  Dr.  Bev- 
erley Robinson.  He  closes  with  this  inxa- 
graph: 

"In  what  does  the  final  remedy  consist  es- 
sentially in  my  judgment?  Mainly  and 
above  all,  in  proper  official  visiting  to  every 
penal  institution,  modelled  somewhat  after 
what  exists  in  all  charitable  institutions. 
These  official  visitors  should  be  appointed 
by  the  highest  judges  of  our  courts  in  every 
county,  or  by  the  New  York  State  Prison 
Commission,  upon  whom  it  should  devolve 
as  an  absolute  obligation,  under  a  new  and 
revised  law,  at  least  In  this  one  most  Im- 
portant particular." 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  GIRL 

To  THE   £h)ITOB: 

I  have  just  read  The  Way  of  the  Girl  by 
Belle  Lindner  Israels  in  the  July  Issue  of 
The  Subvet.  It's  really  unfortunate  that 
such  an  article  could  not  be  printed  on  the 
first  page  of  every  daily  paper  and  in  every 
periodical  and  magazine  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  that  its  homes  and  families  might  get 
the  warning  and  instruction  that  this  brief 
article  contains. 

In  thinking  of  how  to  remedy  such  things 
one  thought  came  to  me  that  our  philan- 


thropists would,  it  seems  to.  me,  do  greater 
service  to  their  generation  in  having  such 
articles  put  up  in  pamphlet  form  and  dis- 
tributing them  in  the  homes  and  ftunilies 
of  their  city  than  putting  their  thousands 
of  dollars  in  beautiful  works  of  art  and  li- 
braries and  colleges,  as  muc^  as  these 
things  are  needed. 

I  feel  that  these  pamphlets  would  create 
a  public  sentiment  out  of  which  would 
oome  a  leader  to  clean  up  these  immoral 
pest  holes. 

I  know  that  publicity  and  mere  educa- 
tion would  not  save  all  from  these  pitfalls. 
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but  it  should  awaken  the  decent  people  of 
the  city  and  they  in  their  might  could 
surely  overthrow  such  debasing  conditions. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  interest  some  philan- 
thropist to  such  an  opportunity?  This  is 
not  theory,  for  it  has  been  successful  in 
other  things,  as  for  instance,  the  old  Tweed 
Ring,  exposure  was  its  downfall. 

Hugh  H.  Owsn. 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lodi,  Wis. 

THE  RECREATION  PROBLEM 

To  THE  Editor: 

Several  articles  in  your  issue  of  July  3, 
especially  the  very  effective  one  by  Mrs. 
Israels,  emphasise  the  need  for  providing 
summer  recreauon  for  working  girls,  i 
write  to  call  the  attention  of  social  workers 
and  other  readers  of  The  Subvey  to  a  meth- 
od x>t  dealing  with  this  problem,  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest 

Realizing  that  the  problem  is  much 
broader  than  is  the  need  of  the  working 
girl,  that  it  includes  the  young  man,  the 
adult  working  man,  the  family  group  as  a 
whole,  a  department  of  the  People's  Insti- 
tute has  been  formed  to  make  more  access- 
ible to  such  workers  of  limited  means  really 
desirable  recreative  opportunities  during 
the  summer.  The  plan  consists  in  exam- 
ining, through  a  disinterested  committee 
of  educators  and  social  workers,  a  number 
of  recreation  places,  and  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  business  managers  of  such 
of  these  as  are  approved  by  the  committee. 
These  arrangements  usually  imply  reduced 
rates  for  those  attending  the  places  and 
bearing  the  special  tickets  issued  by  the 
People's  Institute.  The  institute  circulates 
among  a  large  list  of  labor  unions,  social 
welfare  and  educational  organizations,  no- 
tices giving  account  of  these  opportunities 
and  of  the  rates,  and  on  request  from  the 
responsible  ofELcials  of  these  organizations 
issues  coupons  entitling  the  bearer  to  pur- 
chase admission  at  the  reduced  rates  ac- 
corded. 

The  value  of  the  plan,  which  has  now 
been  in  operation  in  conjunction  with  some 
five  recreation  places,  some  at  Coney  Island, 
some  within  Manhattan,  does  not  consist 
merely  in  the  offering  of  reduced  rates, 
but  in  that  information  as  to  desirable  rec- 
reation opportunities  is  circulated  among  a 
large  group  so  that  a  force  of  leveling-up 
competition  is  made  effective.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  work  grows  in  the  number  of 
persons  reached,  and  in  the  number  of 
approved  recreation  places  with  which  ar- 
rangements are  made,  will  this  force  be 
more  effective  both  in  turning  patronage 
towards  the  good  and  away  from  the  evil, 
and  in  stimulating  the  managers  of  places 
Just  below  the  line  of  approval  to  lift  them- 
selves above  it. 

Though  this  Department  of  Summer  Rec- 
reation is  newly  established,  its  methods 
follow  precedents  well  established  through 


the  winter  work  of  the  institute  in  offering 
reduced  rates  to  approved  plays  at  stand- 
ard theaters.  Social  workers  or  organiza- 
tions in  Greater  New  York,  who  have  not 
received  notices  from  this  department,  and 
who  desire  to  learn  of  the  opportunities  af- 
forded (for  one  thing,  special  parties  are 
often  arranged  for)  may  obtain  the  facts 
by  addressing  318  East  15th  street. 

Michael  M.  Davis,  Jb. 
Secretary  of  the  People's  Institute. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  RECALL 

To  THE  Eoitob: 

Your  remarks  in  June  12  issue  of  The 
SiTBVET  regarding  the  re-appointment  of 
Chief  Factory  Inspector  Delaney  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  but  one  more  argument  in  favor 
of  the  "right  of  recall  on  men  and  meas- 
ures." Its  application  would  be  a  healthy 
lesson  to  appointive  powers  and  a  restrain- 
ing influence  on  men  appointed  or  elected 
to  ofllce. 

Conservative  people  should  demand  this 
law  as  it  would  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  correct  evils  without  gaining  a  notoriety 
they  naturally  shrink  from. 

This  also  suggests  another  reform  that 
some  public-spirited  person  should  investi- 
gate and  carry  out.  Every  school  house  is 
built  to  make  better  citizens  of  boys  and 
girls  and  all  boys  should  be  educated  with  a 
view  to  show  that  citizenship  is  an  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  the  voting  privilege. 

Then  why  not  build  our  school  houses 
with  a  voting  booth  in  one  comer  of  the 
ground  floor  so  that  the  rear  end  of  a  gro- 
cery store,  or  a  livery  stable,  or  some  tem- 
porarily vacant  "hole  in  the  wall"  will  not 
have  to  be  used?  School  buildings  in  cities 
could  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  a  public 
reading  room  and  meeting  place  for  political 
and  other  clubs.  We  need  the  "right  of  re- 
call" and  an  available  place  to  meet  to  fur- 
ther such  movements. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  has  inaugurated  the  "re- 
call" in  its  city  government.  Los  Angeles 
has  given  us  a  practical  example  of  what 
the  people  can  do  under  that  system. 

Poughkeepsie  has  shown  the  many  advan- 
tages of  the  steel  constructed,  skyscraper 
court  house  with  the  Jail  at  the  top.  Who 
will  give  us  the  school  house  that  will  focus 
around  it  a  true  and  progressive  citizenship? 

Fbank  E.  Cubtis. 

New  York, 

PITTSBURGH  AND  PARIS 

To  THE  Edftob: 

Frank  E.  Wing's  Pittsburgh  Survey  ar- 
ticle on  Typhoid  Fever  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  recently  published  report  of  the  Paris 
Health  Office  suggests  an  interesting  com- 
parison. 

Typhoid  fever  killed  over  2,000  people  a 
year  in  Paris  before  1880.  In  the  epidemic 
year  1882  it  did  worse;  it  levied  a  tribute 
of  3,214  lives,  whereupon  steps  were  taken 
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to  make  the  water  supply  a  little  purer,  and 
by  1900  the  deaths  from  this  disease  fell  to 
1,000.  Then,  in  May,  1900,  a  system  was 
introduced  to  analyze  regularly  the  water 
from  all  the  sources  that  supply  Paris  and 
to  cut  off  those  found  to  be  contaminated. 
Since  this  time  the  deaths  have  fallen  to 
226  in  1908,— a  rate  of  8.8  per  100,000  of  the 
population. 

Mr.  Wing  tells  us  that  in  Pittsburgh  662 
persons  died  from  typhoid  fever  in  1907, — a 
rate  of  131.5  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  Pittsburgh,  with  a 
death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  Paris  twenty-five  years  ago, 
were  as  success>ful  in  providing  the  city 
with  pure  water  as  Paris  has  become  since 
1900,  the  number  of  deaths  in  Pittsburgh 
foom  typhoid  fever  would  have  been  forty- 
five  instead  of  662. 

C.  W.  A.  Veditz. 

Paris. 

[The  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1908  were  222;  a  reduction 
of  something  like  400  over  1907.— Ed.  Sub- 
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THE  DRINK  PROBLEM 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  solution  of  any  problem  so  complex 
and  difficult  as  that  of  the  use  or  misuse 
of  alcoholic  drinks  can  best  be  reached  by 
propositions  that  appeal  to  a  sense  of  Jus- 
tice to  all  concerned.  Rights  of  individuals 
should  not  be  assailed  or  compromised 
without  due  regard  to  all  the  factors. 

The  alcohol  problem  is  divisible  into  sev- 
eral parts,  among  which  are:  (1)  The  right 
of  the  citizen  to  exercise  untrammeled 
choice  of  action;  (2)  the  rights  of  commer- 
cial and  other  legitimate  enterprises.  This 
latter  includes  the  whole  of  those  vested 
privileges  all  the  way  from  the  niaking  to 
the  dispensing  of  the  product.  All  these 
must  be  considered  equitably.  Any  inva- 
sion of  these  rights  will  be — ^always  has 
been — resented.  How  can  the  use  of  a 
dangerous  drug,  which  alcohol  is,  or  a 
"food,"  as  some  still  persist  in  miscalling 
it,  be  so  regulated  as  to  achieve  the  most 
safety  to  the  citizen?  The  first  difficulty, 
and  so  far  it  has  proved  an  insuperable  one. 
is  the  vested  right  of  the  manufacturers; 
next  and  consonant  with  this,  the  vested 
right  of  the  saloonkeeper,  the  retailer.  The 
government  exercises  the  right  to  tax  both. 
The  burden  falls  heaviest  on  the  saloon- 
keeper, who  is  compelled  to  pay  a  license 
to  sell. 

The  proposition  I  would  offer  is  to  trans- 
fer a  fair  proportion  of  this  tax,  excise,  or 
license,  from  the  saloonkeeper  to  the  man 
who  chooses  to  take  a  drink  whenever  and 
wherever  he  may  please.  Some  men  may 
not  wish  to  exercise  the  right  to  take  mucb 


or  little  alcohol  at  their  good  pleasure 
Others  regard  this  privilege  as  of  great  Im- 
portance. Let  them  pay  for  it  then  on  an 
equitable  basis,  in  the  form  of  a  personal 
license.  By  this  means  no  injustice  will 
be  done  to  anyone.  The  licenise  on  the 
saloon  can  be  reduced  as  experience  shall 
determine,  some  part  of  the  tax  being  borne 
by  the  one  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  availing  himself  of  the  good  things 
dispensed  by  the  saloons. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  this  plan  consists 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  fair  possibility 
of  its  being  accepted  by  the  merchants  of 
alcohol,  so  soon  as  they  shall  be  assured 
of  its  fairness,  its  justice  to  all  concerned. 

A  number  of  details  will  naturally  need 
to  be  considered.  Abuses  might  readily 
arise  unless  the  legal  and  civic  regulatioas 
are  well  safeguarded.  It  would  seem  best 
that  such  individual  licenses  should  be 
Issued  by  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  acting  under  a  board  of  judges  and 
presided  over  by  a  special  commissioner. 
Grave  dangers  would,  of  course,  appear  of 
special  privileges  to  friends  and  henchmen 
of  those  in  power.  Civil  authorities  should 
exercise  no  jurisdiction  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  burden  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  personal  license  must 
be  placed  upon  the  saloonkeeper.  Failure 
to  demand  the  evidence,  to  exhibit  the  card 
or  certificate  when  seeking  to  enjoy  privi- 
l<ege  should  constitute  a  misdemeanor  and 
be  heavily  punished,  as  by  revocation  of 
saloon  license. 

All  these  points  are  readily  adjustable 
on  a  perfectly  fair  and  rational  basis.  The 
benefit  to  the  community  from  the  sys- 
tematic observation  of  this  regulation  would 
be  incalculable. 

J.  Madison  Taylob,  M.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOTTINGS 


Letchworth  Yillage  Board  of  Managers. — 
On  June  25,  Governor  Hughes  appointed 
the  following  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  Letchworth  Village:  Franklin  B. 
Kirkbride,  L.  Pierce  Clark,  M.  D.,  Miss 
Marion  R.  Taber,  Thomas  J.  Col  ton  and  Leo- 
pold Sondheim  of  New  York  city;  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip  of  Scarboro  and  Miss  Cassity  E. 
Mason  of  Tarrytown  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

Charity  Organization  Society  for  Yon- 
kers. — The  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Yonkers  has  been  duly  incorporated  and 
Albert  L.  Jones,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  has  been 
elected  general  secretary.  Heretofore  the 
work  has  been  done  by  the  Woman's  In- 
stitute. 
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MILWAUKEE  REGULATES 
ITS    STREET   TRADES 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  at  its  re- 
cent session  passed  a  law  applying  only 
to  Milwaukee  which  marks  an  advance  in 
restricting  and  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  street  trades.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  boy  under  ten  and  no  girl 
under  sixteen  can  sell  or  offer  to  sell 
newspapers,  magazines  or  periodicals  in 
any  street  or  public  place;  and  no  boy 
imder  twelve  or  girl  under  sixteen  can  be 
employed  in  street  trades  or  distributing 
handbills  or  offering  merchandise  for 
sale.  Boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
before  entering  upon  the  sale  or  delivery 
of  newspapers  or  any  work  in  street 
trades,  must  comply  with  all  legal  school 
requirements  and  have  a  permit  and 
badge  issued  by  the  state  factory  inspec- 
tor or  a  judge.  Neither  permit  nor  badge 
can  be  issued  until  application  for  them 
has  been  received  in  writing  from  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  and  until 
a  certificate  has  been  received  from  the 
principal  of  the  school  which  the  child 
is  attending,  showing  his  grade  and 
standing  in  school.  Before  a  permit  is 
issued,  the  officer  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  child  is  mentally  and  physically  able 
to  work  at  street  trades  in  addition  to 
his  studies.  The  stringent  provision  of 
the  child  labor  law  of  Wisconsin  requir- 
ing proof  of  a  child's  age  applies  in  every 
particular  to  the  issuance  of  newsboys' 
or  street  trade  permits. 

The  permit  must  state  the  name  and 
age  of  the  child,  must  describe  him  by 
distinguishing  facial  marks  and  height 
and  weight.  The  badge  must  be  worn 
conspicuously.  All  permits  and  badges 
expire  yearly  on  January  i  and  the  color 
of  the  badge  is  changed  annually.  The 
hours  of  selling  papers  or  working  at 
street  trades  are  limited  to  the  time  when 
schools  are  not  in  session.  For  the  first 
offense  against  the  law  the  badge  and 
permit  are  taken  away  and  for  the  second 
the  child  is  brought  before  the  Juvenile 
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Court,  but  no  fine  is  provided.  Boys  are 
forbidden  to  loiter  or  remain  around  any 
newspaper  office  between  the  hours  of  9 
A.  M.  and  3  p.  M. 

OTHER  WISCONSIN 

CHILD  LABOR  ADVANCES 

• 

Some  important  and  very  necessary 
amendments  to  the  child  labor  law  of 
Wisconsin  were  also  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature.   The  principal  changes  made  are : 

First,  The  prohibition  of  work  "at  any 
gainful  occupation"  besides  the  specified 
trades  Is  restored  to  the  act. 

Second,  No  permit  for  work  can  be  given 
unless  the  child  has  a  written  and  signed 
recommendation  from  his  school  principal 
or  from  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education, 
when  there  is  no  such  principal,  authoriz- 
ing the  employment  of  the  child  as  the  of- 
ficer Issuing  the  permit  shall  determine. 

Third,  The  perilous  provisions  of  the  1907 
law  that  children  can  work  at  night  to  save 
perishable  goods  or  can  be  employed  at  any 
outdoor  work  (other  than  farming)  regard- 
less of  hours  or  age  are  struck  out  of  the 
bUl. 

Fourth,  The  provisions  as  to  children 
singing  or  performing  in  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions or  any  public  halls  are  made  more 
stringent. 

The  exemption  of  children  carrying 
newspapers  which  has  always  been  in 
the  Wisconsin  law  is  limited  carefully  to 
certain  hours  and  ages;  and  the  provis- 
ion of  the  old  law  excepting  its  applica- 
tion in  the  case  of  goods  manufactured 
"for  the  personal  use  of  the  maker,  for 
his  or  her  family  or  employer"  is  now 
stricken  out.  The  powers  of  truant  of- 
fiirers  to  enforce  all  school  laws  and  all 
statutes  relating  to  child  labor  are  given 
to  the  factory  inspector  and  assistant 
factory  inspector. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF 
"LOS  ANGELES   1915" 

Massachusetts  once  gave  us  a  "shot 
heard  around  the  world."  One  slogan  of 
her  chief  city  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
has  now   echoed   on   the  Pacific  coast. 
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However,  the  precise  date  of  "Boston 
1915"  may  have  been  determined,  there 
is  very  definite  reason  why  any  Pacific 
coast  city  should  read  magic  in  linking 
its  name  with  the  year  indicated. 

In  1915  it  is  expected  that  the  Panama 
Canal  will  open.  What  this  means  to 
Pacific  coast  cities  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated only  by  visiting  them.  Accus- 
tomed as  one  may  be  to  the  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  our  far  western  cities, 
he  finds  all  of  them  looking  forward  to 
the  great  event  which  shall  open  wider 
than  ever  before  the  opportunity  for  a 
great  influx  of  European  trade  and 
workers.  Already,  it  is  claimed,  steam- 
ship agents  are  preparing  to  drum  up  a 
tremendous  tide  of  European  emigration 
by  direct  steamship  travel  through  the 
canal  to  our  Pacific  coast.  Los  Angeles 
naturally  claims  that  its  proximity  to  the 
canal  will  bring  a  large  proportion  of  this 
immigration  to  her. 

"Los  Angeles  19 15"  was  launched  at  a 
meeting  of  the  City  Club  on  July  10, 
when  Dana  W.  Bartlett  chose  the  phrase 
as  the  title  for  an  address  in  which  he 
proposed  some  "great  dates  ahead  in 
preparation  for  the  greatest  date,  191 5, 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal." 
From  the  list  it  is  evident  that  if  even  a 
few  of  the  proposed  achievements  come 
to  pass,  Los  Angeles  will  have  made  a 
good  start  toward  making  her  conditions 
serve  in  high  degree  the  community 
needs  of  the  peoples  she  expects  to  wel- 
come. 

1909  August— CJonsolldatlon  of  Lob  Ange- 
les, San  Pedro  and  Wilmington  aocom- 
plished. 

1909  November— Election  of  an  honest, 
efficient,  business  government  for  the 
Greater  City. 

1910— Extension  of  territory  of  Greater  Los 
Angeles  by  consolidation  and  annexa- 
tion. 

1910— Completion  of  the  Arroyo  Seco  Park 
and  Drive. 

1910— Completion  of  original  United  States 
plan  for  breakwater  and  outer  harbor. 

1910 — A  social  survey  of  living  conditions  in 
southern  California,  similar  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey  under  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion. 

1910 — ^An  expert  accounting  of  the  financial 
conditions  and  resources  of  the  city — 
present  and  prospective. 

1911— Completion  of  the  Agricultural  Park 
project. 


1911 — Completion  of  Union  Depot    ' 

1911 — ^Important  steps  in  the  Robinson  plan 
completed.  A  plan  formed  for  beauti- 
fying the  harbor  and  making  harbor 
cities  attractive. 

1911— Completion  of  a  plan  for  a  subway  in 
the  River  Bed  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plan  of  the  improvement  societies 
for  the  creation  of  a  lake  above  the  sub- 
way and  the  building  of  an  esplanade  on 
the  river  banks. 

1911 — ^Adoption  of  an  up-to-date  sanitary 
code.  An  income  method  of  handlhig 
garbage  and  sewerage. 

1911 — A  better  system  of  handling  city  and 
county  "law  breakers,"  "savliig  the 
man."  Municipal  farm  and  tramp 
colony. 

1911 — Income  from  city  land,  municipal  for- 
ests, the  appointment  of  municipal  farm 
and  forests  commission. 

1911 — Opening  of  municipal  docks  and  ware- 
houses and  completion  of  roadway  for 
municipal  traction  line. 

1912—13,500,000,  good  roads  project  finished. 

1912 — Adoption  of  a  city  plan  for  the  greater 
city,  including  housing,  sanitation,  beau- 
tifying, industries,  commerce. 

1912 — ^A  completed  plan  for  metropolitan 
park  and  playground  system,  recreation 
center,  baths  and  comfort  stations. 

1912 — ^More  simplified  municipal  govern- 
ment, possibly  "government  by  commis- 
sion." 

1912 — ^A  factories  commission  to  help  the 
growth  of  the  city  by  attracting  Indus- 
tries,  working  for  the  scattering  and 
proper  housing  of  all  factories,  and  the 
building  of  homes  for  the  workers. 

1912— Completion  of  the  $23,000,000  Owens 
River  Aqueduct.  Some  form  of  fiesta 
celebrating  the  coming  of  water  and 
power. 

1913 — ^Eliminating  the  saloon  as  a  political 
factor.  Strict  enforcement  of  laws 
a^^nst  all  bad  business. 

1913 — Southern  California  conference  on  the 
distribution  of  immigrants  and  the 
building  up  of  agricultural  colonies. 

1914 — Opening  of  federal  steamship  lines  to 
Panama. 

1914— ^Municipal  railroad  to  harbor. 

1914 — Sufficient  progress  made  on  $10,000,- 
000  municipal  harbor  to  accommodate 
largest  ocean  ships. 

1914^— The  public  schools  well  housed.  An 
opportunity  given  for  vacational  as  well 
as  cultural  education,  fitting  boys  and 
girls  for  life  work  and  developing  not 
only  their  minds  but  their  strength, 
skill  and  character. 

1914 — New  building  for  Public  Library  and 
branch  libraries. 

1915 — Opening  of  Panama  Canal.  Historic 
pageant.  A  permanent  municipal  mu- 
seum. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  in  the  Bethlehem  institu- 
tions he  has  so  enthusiastically  devel- 
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oped,  has  for  some  years  been  stimulat- 
ing a  spirit  of  civic  and  social  service. 
Once  a  year  he  "gathers  a  group  of  stu- 
dents from  Southern  California  colleges 
who  spend  a  week  studying  the  social 
institutions  of  the  community.  This 
year,  April  2-9,  the  Los  Angeles  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Study,  as  it  is  called,  at- 
tracted eighty  such  students  who  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  problems  of  depend- 
ency, adult  and  juvenile  delinquency, 
housing  and  living  conditions,  education, 
recreation  and  industry,  and  saw  what 
efforts  are  now  at  work  to  improve  con- 
ditions. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 
AT  CHAUTAUQUA 

The  Chautauqua  assembly,  July  19  to 
24,  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  social 
service,  the  program  being  provided  by 
the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Ser- 
vice. The  end  in  view  was  first,  the  dis- 
cussion of  main  social  themes  in  a  series 
of  addresses  popular,  expert  and  practi- 
cal ;  and  second,  the  promotion  of  the  so- 
cial spirit  in  the  churches.  To  this  end 
the  character  and  culture  of  Chautauqua 
audiences  affords  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity and  the  week  has  been  gratifying  to 
all  concerned. 

The  opening  address  Monday  morning 
was  delivered  by  President  Welch  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Dr.  Welch 
is  also  president  of  the  Methodist  feder- 
ation. In  the  discussion  of  worship  and 
service  he  spoke  convincingly  of  the  duty 
of  the  church  to  inculcate  the  new  social 
morality  and  of  the  necessity  that  the  so- 
cial worker  find  his  inspiration  in  re- 
ligion. Dean  Vincent  spoke  in  the  after- 
noon on  The  Socializing  of  Theology. 
His  main  conclusions  were  that  the  ap- 
parent antithesis  between  the  sacred  and 
the  secular  is  in  reality  only  a  higher 
harmony  and  that  creeds  are  useful  only 
as  they  are  the  growing  product  and  ex- 
pression of  human  experience.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  social  view  of  theology  re- 
quires that  theology  be  large  and  brave 
enough  to  include  and  develop  the  real 
facts  of  life. 

The  Tuesday  speakers  were  Homer 
Folks,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 


Charities  Aid  Association  and  Charles 
Stelzle,  superintendent  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Department  of  Church  and  Labor. 
The  former  spoke  on  Duties  and  Oppor- 
timities  in  the  Care  of  Needy  Children, 
and  stated  that  if  more  money  and  effort 
were  directed  to  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease and  other  causes  of  dependency,  far 
less  would  be  required  for  the  support 
of  dependent  children.  He  also  urged 
upon  all  concerned  in  the  care  of  suck 
children  that  attention  be  focused  on  the 
needy  child  rather  than  on  institutions 
and  equipment.  Mr.  Stelzle  spoke  on 
the  Ainerican  workingman,  declaring 
him  to  be  distinguished  for  morality, 
chivalry,  self-respect  and  efficiency.  On 
personal  knowledge  he  stated  that  the 
present  tendency  of  the  working  classes 
is  not  away  from  but  toward  the  church. 

On  Wednesday  Dr.  Frank  Mason 
North  of  New  York,  spoke  on  The  City 
and  the  Kingdom.  He  said  that  the  mod- 
ern city  is  to  be  regarded,  not  merely 
as  a  sink  of  iniquity  or  a  blot  on  civili- 
zation, but  as  a  final  test  of  man's  de- 
velopment and  an  instrument  by  which 
the  Kingdom  of  God  will  be  developed. 
"In  the  American  city  will  be  worked 
out  that  age-long  problem  of  the  one-ness 
of  the  race." 

On  Thursday  E.  J.  Ward,  superintend- 
ent of  social  centers  and  playgrounds  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  told  how  the  use 
of  the  school-houses  as  social  centers  had 
promoted  the  democratic  and  fraternal 
spirit  throughout  the  varied  population 
of  that  city.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Social 
Service,  speaking  on  Our  Country  and 
the  World,  traced  the  world-changes  that 
have  come  through  the  industrial  revo- 
lution and  asserted  that  America  of  all 
countries  is  best  fitted  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  new  civilization. 

Friday  morning  W.  M.  Balch,  secre- 
tary of  the  Methodist  Federation  for  So- 
cial Service,  spoke  on  The  Labor  Union 
and  Human  Brotherhood,  showing  the 
identity  of  the  higher  ideals  of  trades- 
unionism  with  those  of  Christianity.  Dr. 
W.  M.  Tippy  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
afternoon  speaker,  spoke  on  The  Social 
Value  of  the  Church. 

On  Saturday  Charles  Stelzle  told 
about  The  Church  and  Socialism,  show- 
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ing  why  the  church  cannot  wisely  under- 
take a  socialistic  propaganda.  A.  J. 
McKelway  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  spoke  on  the 
child  labor  carnpaign. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  addresses 
"round-table"  discussions  were  held  at  4 
o'clock  each  afternoon,  led  by  one  of  the 
speakers  of  the  day. 

During  the  week  the  General  Council 
of  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Service  held  its  annual  session.  Reports 
of  the  year  past  indicated  a  gratifying 
increase  of  social  study  and  social  ser- 
vice through  the  denomination.  Among 
the  projects  authorized  by  the  council  the 
following  seem  of  special  interest :  A 
large  scale  co-operation  between  the 
federation  and  the  Field  Department  for 
Extension  of  Organized  Charity;  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bureau  of  information 
concerning  the  social  activities  of  the 
churches  in  general  and  of  Methodist 
churches  in  particular;  the  preparation 
of  a  report,  as  requested  by  the  Quadren- 
nial Genersd  Conference,  to  make  declar- 
ation of  such  principles  and  measures  of 
social  righteousness  as  should  receive  the 
specific  endorsement  and  support  of  the 
church  and  to  recommend  means  where- 
by the  various  agencies  of  the  church 
may  be  adapted  to  social  service;  the 
promotion  of  social  studies  in  all  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  churches ;  the 
publication  of  a  hand-book  of  social  ser- 
vice and  a  series  of  leaflets  to  include 
"an  immediate  program  of  social  service 
by  pastors,"  working  plans  for  local 
branches,  and  a  course  of  social  study  for 
ministers.  The  federation  also  reports 
the  appearance  of  its  volume  entitled  The 
Socialized  Church,  edited  by  Worth  M. 
Tippy. 

BAPTISTS  AND 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Last  year  at  the  meeting  of  the  North- 
em  Baptist  Convention,  held  in  Okla- 
homa City,  a  Commission  on  Social  Serv- 
ice of  fifteen  members  was  appointed.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  several  committees 
were  named,  among  which  was  one  to 
make  a  study  of  the  social  service  being 
done  by  the  churches.  The  report  of  this 
committee  showed  that  the  church  is  do- 
ing comparatively  little  in  a  direct  way  in 
philanthropy,  civic  betterment,  child  sav- 


ing, community  improvement,  prison  re- 
form or  public  righteousness. 

The  commission  has  undertaken  to  is- 
sue a  series  of  tracts  for  the  times  known 
as  the  Social  Service  Series.  In  these 
papers,  written  by  men  of  recognized 
standing  and  expert  knowledge,  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  religion  will  be  presented 
and  some  working  program  of  social  ac- 
tion will  be  suggested.  The  general  out- 
line of  the  series  follows : 

The  Church  and  the  Family;  The 
Church  and  the  Community ;  The  Church 
and  Wealth  and  Industry;  The  Church 
and  Politics;  The  Church  and  Social 
Waste. 

Two  numbers  have  appeared — A  Rea- 
sonable Social  Policy  for  Christian  Peo- 
ple, by  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  The  Eth- 
ical and  Religious  Significance  of  the 
State,  by  Prof.  James  Q.  Dealey  of 
Brown  University.  The  series  is  issued 
by  the  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety, under  the  direction  of  the  Social 
Service  Commission. 

Another  committee  has  been  at  work 
during  the  year  making  a  careful  study 
of  the  social  evil  and  the  white  slave 
traflic.  Labor  conditions  will  also  be 
studied. 

In  its  report  to  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention  the  commission  called  atten- 
tion to  the  conditions  existing  in  all  com- 
munities, and  suggested  ways  of  im- 
provement. With  reference  to  labor  and 
industry  the  commission  submitted  a  re- 
port with  findings  and  recommendations. 
It  considered  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  recently  forced  themselves  upon 
the  public  attention.  It  mentioned  some 
of  the  conditions  that  exist  today  where- 
by multitudes  are  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  which  every  man  has  a  right. 
It  dealt  with  the  problem  of  child  labor 
and  referred  to  the  economic  invasion  of 
the  home,  and  it  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  convention  the  program  of 
social  and  industrial  action  as  ^outlined 
by  the  committee  on  the  church  and  mod- 
ern industry  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Churches. 

The  commission  made  several  recom- 
mendations which  were  approved  by  the 
convention.  First,  that  a  more  sys- 
tematic   and    comprehensive    effort    be 
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made  to  instruct  the  people  in  their  social 
duties.  It  was  suggested  that  classes  for 
social  study  be  formed  and  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  unite  men  in  every  communi- 
ty to  work  for  better  conditions.  An- 
other recommendation  had  to  do  with 
moral  instruction. 

It  was  also  suggested  that,  until  the 
policy  of  the  churches  with  respect  to 
religious  and  moral  education  shall  be 
more  fully  settled,  the  work  of  social 
service  be  made  a  department  of  the  con- 
vention and  that  it  be  placed  in  the  care 
of  a  commission  of  fifteen  persons,  one- 
third  of  whom  shall  be  elected  each  year. 
These  recommendations  were  approved, 
and  this  Commission  on  Social  Service 
was  appointed : 

For  three  years:  S.  Z.  Batten,  Nebraska; 
Walter  Rauschenbusch,  New  York;  W.  Q. 
Rosselle,  Pennsylvania;  A.  W.  Wlshart, 
Michigan;  Shaller  Mathews,  Illinois.  For 
two  years:  H.  P.  Whidden,  Ohio;  George 
W.  Coleman,  Massachusetts;  C.  R.  Hender- 
son, Illinois;  Edward  Holyoke,  Rhode 
Island;  Emory  W.  Hunt,  Ohio.  For  one 
year:  J.  W.  Brougher,  Oregon;  H.  Pattison, 
Minnesota;  Robert  Whi taker,  California; 
Charles  J.  Galpin,  Wisconsin;  George  T. 
Webb,  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  YORK'S 

NEW  BUILDING  CODE 

For  over  two  months  past  New  York 
city  has  been  going  through  the  throes  of 
a  very  strenuous  public  discussion  and 
campaign  with  regard  to  a  proposed  new 
building  code.  The  code  was  reported 
by  a  special  commission  composed  of 
some  twenty-five  members  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  over 
a  year  ago.  This  was  the  second  com- 
mission of  its  kind  appointed  by  the 
board,  an  earlier  body  which  rendered 
an  admirable  report  having  been  set 
aside  for  the  later  commission  without 
any  ostensible  reason,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic was  informed.  The  report  of  the 
code  commission,  when  it  was  presented 
both  to  the  public  and  the  aldermen,  came 
to  them  under  circumstances  which  led 
to  its  being  scrutinized  with  great  care 
and^  viewed  with  considerable  distrust. 
Majority  and  minority  reports  were 
both  submitted.  In  the  latter  it  was 
charged  that  there  had  been  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  and  that  their 


report  unduly  favored  certain  special  inr 
terests  dealing  in  one  or  two  kinds  of 
building  material,  virtually  charging  that 
the  code  would  create  a  monopoly  for 
these  clasises  of  material  and  would  ex- 
clude from  the  market  other  materials 
equally  good  which  have  been  in  use  in 
New  York  and  other  cities  for  many 
years. 

The  code  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  buildings  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and  after  extended  hearings  lasting 
over  a  month,  at  which  everybody  who 
had  anything  to  say  had  full  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  it  was  finally  reported  back 
to  the  aldermen  by  this  committee,  after 
a  divided  vote  of  nine  to  eight,  although 
nearly  all  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  code  remained  unchanged  and  as 
it  was  first  reported. 

Notwithstanding  this  serious  division 
in  the  committee  the  code  was  passed  on 
the  same  day  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
by  a  vote  of  forty  to  thirty-eight,  after 
a  rather  strenuous  debate. 

Those  opposed  did  not  even  then  give 
up  the  fight,  but  carried  on  their  cam- 
paign of  publicity  and  of  objection,  hold- 
ing mass  meetings,  flooding  the  papers 
with  adverse  statements  and  organizing 
a  general  campaign  of  opposition.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  the  recent  action  of 
Mayor  McQellan  in  the  rather  spectacu- 
lar  interruption  of  his  summer  vacation 
and  his  unexpected  return  to  New  Yort 
to  preside  at  the  public  hearing  which 
had  been  scheduled  in  his  absence  by  the 
acting  mayor. 

Some  days  were  given  up  by  the 
mayor  to  hearing  the  various  persons 
opposed  and  in  favor,  the  whole  code 
being  taken  up  section  by  section,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  vetoed  by  Mayor 
McClellan  on  July  24  and  returned  to 
the  aldermen  with  a  veto  message,  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  main 
grounds  of  objection  were  that  the  code 
was  made  to  take  effect  immediately, 
which  was  contrary  to  all  precedents,  and 
was  unwarranted,  and  would  result  in 
great  hardship  to  architects,  builders  and 
owners;  that  the  large  discretionary 
powers  given  to  the  superintendent  of 
buildings  were  unwise,  and  especially 
that  such  powers  were  improperly  safe- 
guarded, there  being  no  right  of  appeal 
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from  the  decisions  of  the  superintendent 
except  in  cases  where  the  superintend- 
ent had  denied  the  application  of  the 
person  affected;  that  a  material  known 
as  cinder  concrete  was  apparently  unduly 
discriminated  against  and  that  this  ma- 
terial should  not  be  barred  from  use  ex- 
cept after  tests  of  such  nature  as  would 
indicate  its  unfitness  for  use;  also  that 
no  provision  had  been  made  in  the  code 
for  the  protection  of  shingle-roofed 
houses  in  the  outlying  sections,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  had  pomted  out  that  the 
Chelsea  fire  and  its  widespread  dis- 
astrous consequences  were  largely  due  to 
such  a  condition. 

This  ends  the  first  part  of  the  fight 
In  all  probability  nothing  further  will  be 
done  with  the  code  unffl  after  election, 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  having  ad- 
journed for  the  summer,  not  to  meet  un- 
til the  middle  of  September.  Moreover, 
as  it  has  been  charged  that  the  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  a  certain  building  ma- 
terial has  been  due  to  political  influence, 
the  code  has  been  brought  into  the  ap- 
proaching municipal  campaign,  and  for 
this  reason  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the 
matter  being  taken  up  again  until  after 
election. 

While  all  of  this  is  seemingly  a  very 
local  matter,  it  is  really  of  interest  and 
importance  to  every  city  in  the  country, 
as  practically  every  American  city  mod- 
els its  housing  laws  upon  the  New  York 
statutes. 

The  proposed  code  is  by  no  means  to 
be  entirely  condemned.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work; 
in  others  it  is  defective.  It  is  a  great  ad- 
vance on  New  York's  present  code,  but 
some  of  its  defects  are  serious  and 
should  be  corrected  before  it  is  finally 
adopted. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  THE 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS 

The  summer  session  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  closed 
last  week  with  a  registration  of  seventy- 
five  students,  fifty-two  of  them  women 
and  twenty-three  men.  They  came  from 
sixteen  states:  California,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, North  and  South  Dakota,  Idaho, 


lb 


'nesota,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  In- 


diana, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  New  York.  Ilierc  were 
eighteen  college  graduates,  nine  under- 
graduates and  the  remainder  had  special 
experience  and  training  in  institutional 
and  sodal  work,  together  with  gcoieral 
educational  training  which  fitted  them  to 
take  the  courses.  Among  them  were 
twenty-nine  attendants  and  nurses  from 
nine  public  institutions  for  the  i&sane 
and  mentally  defective  in  Illinois  and  in 
Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  New 
York.  Leave  of  absence  under  pay  was 
given  them  to  train  themselves  to  furnish 
occupations  for  their  patients.  With 
several  other  students  r^stered  for  this 
course,  they  were  taught  basketry,  weav- 
ing, stenciling,  book-binding  and  brass 
work  by  Prof.  Edward  F.  Worst,  head 
of  industrial  arts  department  of  the  Chi- 
cago Normal  School.  They  also  were 
trained  in  outdoor  and  indoor  games  and 
recreations.  A  course  of  lectures  by 
eminent  specialists  in  the  care  of  the 
insane  and  the  value  of  occupation  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  was  supple- 
mented by  visits  to  the  asylums  at  EKm- 
nin^:  and  Elgin,  where  they  had  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  the  hamdcrafts  with 
the  patients. 

A  practical  course  for  playground 
workers  was  given  by  Edward  B.  De 
Groot,  director  of  playgrounds  and  gym- 
nasiums of  the  South  Park  System  of 
Chicago.  It  was  conducted  at  some  of 
the  recreation  centers  under  lus  charge. 
The  course  consisted  of  lectures  on  Sie 
history,  aims,  ideals  and  functions  of 
the  playground ;  on  their  organization 
in  cities,  towns  and  villag*- . ;  their  equi|>- 
ment  and  administration  and  activities. 
After  each  lecture  there  was  a  demon- 
stration of  activities  on  the  playgrounci 
or  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the  opportuni- 
ty was  given  to  students  to  participate 
not  only  in  the  games  but  in  the  play 
festival  held  at  one  of  the  recreation 
centers. 

The  general  course  on  present  aspects 
of  social  movements,  which  those  who 
registered  for  both  of  the  specialized 
courses  attended,  was  conducted  by 
Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  president  of  the 
school,  aissisted  by  specialists  from  the 
public  and  private  agencies  engaged  in 
preventive,    ameliorative   and   construe- 
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tive  work  of  the  community.  All  the 
students  devoted  two  afternoons  each 
week  to  a  carefully  planned  and  super- 
vised series  of  visits  to  public  institutions 
where  conferences  with  those  in  charge 
of  them  were  held.  The  co-operation  of 
the  officials  of  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  and  departments  of  mu- 
nicipal and  county  service  was  very 
cordial  and  valuable.  Receptions  were 
held  at  Hull  House,  Chicago  Commons 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  Settle- 
ment. 

The  class  organized  an  alumni  associa- 
tion of  its  own  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers offered  funds  to  establish  several 
scholarships  covering  the  tuition  of  the 
summer  school  next  year. 

MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Bureau  of  Health  of  Philadelphia 
has  completed  a  census  of  mentally  de- 


fective school  children  with  results  which 
are  probably  more  accurate  than  any 
previously  published.  The  work  was 
done  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell  of  the 
health  department.  District  Superin- 
tendent Oliver  P.  Comman  represented 
the  Department  of  School  Superintend- 
ence and  aside  from  his  scientific  contri- 
bution to  the  work,  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  desired  information  from  every 
one  of  the  240  schools  of  the  city,  there- 
by making  the  census  complete.  An  of- 
ficial notice  issued  by  Dr.  Abbott,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Health,  and  by  Super- 
intendent Brumbaugh,  to  health  officers 
and  teachers  contributed  to  its  success. 
As  the  school  population  of  Philadelphia 
is  150,000  the  labor  involved  by  the  in- 
quiry was  considerable. 

The  following  five  groups  of  mentally 
defective  children  were  described  in  the 
inquiry  blank  sent  to  the  school  princi- 
pals: 
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Feeble  minded  children  who  should  prop- 
erly be  in  custodial  institutions. 

Truant,  incorrigible  and  vicious  children, 
of  defective  mentality,  who  should  be  seg- 
regated in  special  schools. 

Truant,  incorrigible  and  vicious  children, 
of  fair  mentality,  who  should  also  be  seg- 
regated in  special  schools. 

Backward  children,  who  require  instruc- 
tion by  special  methods  in  small  special 
classes. 

Dull  children,  who  would  be  benefited  by 
special  instruction  but  who  do  not  absolute- 
ly require  it. 

The  official  report  of  the  investigation 
is  presented  in  four  tables,  showing  the 
number  of  children  in  each  of  the  groups 
according  to  school  districts,  departments 
and  grades,  as  well  as  the  number  of  such 
children  in  the  special  schools  now  in 
operation.  The  proportion  of  defective 
children  to  the  total  school  population  in 
per  centum  figures  is  also  stated,  for  each 
group  of  defectives  in  each  school  dis- 
trict. 

A  condensed  summary  of  the  report 
is  presented  in  the  table  on  the  preceding 
page,  which  refers  to  the  whole  school 
population. 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  report  is 
shown  by  the  close  correspondence  of 
the  census  figures  contributed  by  each  of 
the  eleven  school  districts  of  the  city. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  total 
number  of  children  stated  to  be  defective 
(11,543)  agrees  well  with  the  number 
of  children  two  or  more  years  below 
grade  (9,969)  because  of  failure  of  pro- 
motion. The  latter  number  was  deter- 
mined in  1908  by  Superintendent  Brum- 
baugh, the  inquiry  revealing  also  the  fact 
that  483  children  who  had  been  three  or 
more  years  in  grade  were  included  in 
this  number. 

The  congregation  and  stagnation  of 
the  defective  groups  in  the  primary 
grades  are  well  demonstrated.  Of  the 
4,770  children  (groups  I,  II,  III,  IV) 
who  require  special  educational  methods, 
only  687  are  in  the  grammar  grades, 
while  4,053  are  primary  pupils. 

The  truant  and  incorrigible  children 
(groups  II  and  III)  are  also  shown  to 
remain  largely  in  the  primary  grades. 
Thus  1,277  of  these  children  are  in  the 
primary  grades  against  301  in  the  gram- 
mar grades,  a  proportion  of  four  to  one, 
which  is  double  the  ratio  of  the  primary 


to  the  grammar  school  population.  Such 
a  proof  that  crime  and  ignorance  are 
usually  associaied  is  a  strong  argument 
for  the  prevention  of  wrong-doing  by 
adoption  of  teaching  methods  suited  to 
the  individual  capabilities  and  needs  of 
children. 

In  one  detail  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
port may  be  questioned.  The  number  of 
children  stated  to  be  feeble  minded  (442) 
is  in  excess  of  the  figures  to  be  expected 
(about  150,  or  .1  per  cent  of  the  school 
population).  These  high  figures  a^:e  due 
to  the  diagnosis  of  the  cases  by  the  teach- 
ers. The  difficulty  experienced  in  judg- 
ing the  degree  of  mental  defect  in  the 
case  of  young  children  (231  of  the  442 
so-called  cases  of  feeble  mind  were  in 
the  first  grade)  evidently  resulted  in  un- 
duly pessimistic  conclusions. 

GAS  TANKS  vs.  THE   CITY 
BEAUTIFUL 

LOUIS  HEATON  PINK 

The  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of 
New  York  a  few  years  ago  erected  a 
large  gas  tank  along  Riverside  Drive 
shadowing  Grant's  tomb.  There  was  op- 
position from  the  press,  but  nothing  was 
done.  The  Flatbush  Gas  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Brooklyn  Union,  has 
just  completed  a  tank  191  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  237  feet  high  in  Flatbush  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  This  is  the 
highest  structure  in  the  borough.  It 
stands  in  a  region  of  homes,  and  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  Kings  County 
Hospital  and  other  public  buildings.  It 
can  be  plainly  seen  from  Eastern  Park- 
way, the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  Pros- 
pect Park.  It  has  taken  away  from 
many  the  equity  in  their  homes,  and  is 
a  blot  upon  the  landscape  for  miles 
around.  The  Public  Service  Commission 
was  first  appealed  to  by  the  property 
owners  and  Civic  Associations  of  Flat- 
bush, but  it  decided  that  it  had  no  juris- 
diction. Two  suits  for  an  injunction 
were  brought,  one  by  the  property  own- 
ers and  one  by  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  city  was  defeated  at  special  term, 
and  recently  the  Appellate  Division  dis- 
missed its  appeal  with  scant  courtesy  on 
the  ground  that  an  oflFense  to  the  sight 
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cannot  be  a  nuisance.  This  is  not  good 
logic,  and  should  not  be  good  law.  If 
such  a  structure  unreasonably  destrbys 
the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  property, 
it  comes  within  the  definition  of  nuisance. 
No  one  of  the  senses  should  be  discrim- 
inated against.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Court  of  Appeals  will  have  opportun- 
ity to  pass  upon  this  question. 

American  cities  were  formerly  con- 
cerned only  with  growth.  Now  they  are 
placing  their  energies  in  development. 
Eyesores  such  as  this,  destructive  of 
property  and  the  beauty  of  a  city  should 
not  be  tolerated.  Gas  tanks  and  all  their 
kith  and  kin  should  be  placed,  not  where 
it  is  most  economical,  but  where  they  will 
do  the  least  harm.  When  erected  in  a 
city  they  should  be  built  of  moderate 
height.  The  "skyscraper"  tanks  are  un- 
necessarily harmful.  If  the  courts  will 
not  protect  municipalities  against  such 
invasion,  adequate  laws  should  be  at  once 
enacted.  In  England  tanks  may  not  be 
erected  within  300  yards  of  a  residence 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  and 
occupants.  In  no  continental  city  can 
tanks  be  placed  without  regard  for  public 
welfare.  The  location  of  gas  works  and 
tanks  should  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  public  service  commission,  and  the 
consent  of  owners  of  houses  used  ex- 
clusively for  residential  purposes  within 
a  prescribed  distance  should  be  required. 
We  guard  residential  sections  against  sa- 
loons by  such  a  law.  Who  would  not 
prefer  a  saloon  as  a  neighbor  to  a  huge 
gas  tank? 

REAL  NEIGHBORS 

ALICE  E.  ROBBINS 

I  went  one  day  to  a  small  union  print- 
ing shop  not  far  from  Lawrence  House 
in  Baltimore  to  have  some  tickets  made. 
The  proprietor,  a  quiet,  intelligent  man 
of  German  type,  showed  some  interest 
in  my  entertainment  and  after  he  had 
heard  a  little  about  the  house,  said,  "I  do 
work  like  that."  "And  I  too,  I  help 
father,"  chimed  in  a  young  man  who  was 
t)rpesetting  near  by.  Then  it  was  my 
turn  to  be  interested  and  to  listen  to  ex- 
planations. In  amazement  I  heard  that 


for  three  years,  within  a  half  hour's  ride 
of  Lawrence  House,  in  a  suburb  of  work- 
ing people,  neighborhood  work  as  varied 
and  interesting  as  that  of  any  social  cen- 
ter had  been  organized  and  carried  on  by 
real  neighbors.  Thus  began  my  ac- 
quaintance with  this  remarkable  family 
of  father,  mother  and  four  sons,  who  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  make  up  ''the 
residents"  in  a  "settlement"  family  in 
Morrell  park. 

Before  I  had  time  to  visit  the  family, 
Mrs.  Ruths  came  in  to  Lawrence  House 
"to  learn."  You  may  be  sure  I  sat  at 
the  feet  of  this  woman,  who  with  far  less 
than  normal  strength  and  vigor,  besides 
doing  all  the  work  for  a  family  of  five, 
entertains  her  neighbors  every  night  in 
the  week  and  runs  a  large  industrial 
school  for  children  on  Saturday.  With 
more  Ifaith  in  my  cause  than  in  myself, 
I  listened  as  she  told  me  of  the  social 
clubs,  the  Red  Cross  nurses,  of  plays  re- 
written for  entertainments,  of  outings 
and  summer  camps,  sewing  and  crochet- 
ing classes  and  cooking  schools,  all  these 
enterprises  conducted  by  the  Ruths  fam- 
ily in  their  own  home  without  financial 
support  of  any  kind,  or  knowledge  of 
any  similar  undertaking  anywhere.  "We 
all  help  in  the  work,"  said  Mrs.  Ruths. 
"The  older  sons  are  leaders  in  the  social 
clubs;  one  being  especially  good  in  dra- 
matics and  entertainments;  Mr.  Ruths 
himself  drills  the  boys  of  the  Volunteers 
and  looks  after  the  gymnasium  features ; 
and  my  youngest  son,  when  he  comes 
home  from  school,  fills  the  lamps  and 
brings  in  the  coal  for  the  Armory." 

The  Armory  is  a  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  Ruths*  home  and  was  built  by  Mr. 
Ruths  and  his  sons  at  night  when  most 
people  were  in  bed.  The  start  on  the 
building  was  made  by  using  the  remains 
of  a  stable  and  wagon  shed.  Lumber 
given  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  camp 
near  there  finished  the  structure,  which  is 
of  good  size  and  unusually  attractive  in 
appearance.  The  windows  and  doors 
fall  almost  anywhere  in  quite  an  artistic 
fashion.  The  walls  are  decorated  with 
panels  of  red  paper  which  is  a  pretty 
background  for  the  guns  of  the  young 
soldiers. 
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The  first  visit  I  made  to  the  Armory 
was  on  a  winter's  night  when  a  "social" 
held  the  floor.  One  of  the  older  members 
of  the  club  had  that  winter  introduced  a 
country  "hoe-down"  unknown  to  the 
younger  generation.  It  was  an  irresisti- 
bly spirited  dance  that  warmed  one's 
blood  in  spite  of  the  chilly  atmosphere  of 
the  building.  Mrs.  Ruths  and  one  son 
managed  the  floor.  Refreshments  were 
served  in  one  corner  under  the  direction 
of  the  second  son.  Mr.  Ruths  and  an- 
other son,  much  resembling  his  father, 
sat  by  the  stove  meditating  on  new  plans. 
Mr,  Ruths  is  the  philosopher,  Mrs.  Ruths, 
the  executor  of  the  household. 

"I  have  all  the  young  people  in  the 
community,"  said  Mr.  Ruths  to  me  when 
I  joined  him  at  the  stove,  "and  the  chil- 
dren, more  than  we  can  handle.  Now  I 
want  the  men.  I  have  a  plan  of  talks 
here  on  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  order 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  Can  you  help  nie 
with  speakers."    I  thought  I  could. 

"A  large  number  of  the  men  of  my 
community  do  not  go  to  church.  I  know 
them  all  as  none  of  the  clergymen  do. 
They  will  come  if  I  ask  them."  Mr. 
Ruths  has  always  been  a  good  church 
member  but  the  ministers  of  some  of  the 
churches  in  the  community  are  opposed 
to  his  work  and  have  preached  against 
it.  "Now  why  is  that?",  he  said  to  me, 
"I  take  my  boys  to  the  church  entertain- 
ments and  they  are  the  best  behaved 
there.  Moreover,  the  ministers  and  the 
neighborhood  generally  complained  of 
the  noise  the  young  men  made  on  the 
"road"  Sunday  afternoon  and  at  night. 
I  thought  I  was  a  benefit  to  the.  com- 
munity when  I  took  them  into  my  home 
and  gave  them  something  to  do.  Now 
why  are  the  ministers  against  me?"  I 
didn't  know. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  I  came 
away.  The  dance  was  still  on.  Mrs. 
Ruths,  who  never  leaves  the  young  peo- 
ple unchaperoned,  was  as  merry  as  the 
rest.  "Oh  yes,  I  get  tired,"  she  said, 
"sometimes  before  the  young  .  people 
come  in  I  dread  the  noise,  but  after  they 
are  here  I  feel  better.  Yes,  they  do  as 
much  for  me  as  I  do  for  them." 


A    CONTRIBUTION   TO 

PLAY 

Reviewed  by  BELLE  LINDNER  ISRAELS 

It  is  certain  that  we  are  to  have  an 
era  of  amusements  for  the  people.  Hav- 
ing cut  our  teeth  on  juvenile  courts,  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  and  improved 
housing  we  are  now  to  learn  to  walk  in 
the  paths  of  the  joys  of  the  multitude. 

In  other  words,  it  is  evident  that  amuse- 
ments will  become  an  important  phase  of 
social  study  in  the  immediate  future  and 
contributions  to  its  literature  are  wel- 
come finds.  In  the  preface  to  The  Peo- 
ple at  Play,^  Rollin  L3mde  Hartt  says 
that  he  has  preferred  not  to  develop  a 
thesis  since  there  is  no  coherency  in  the 
subject.  He  says  that  his  spirit  is  that 
of  the  student  of  comparative  ethics  and 
that  the  people  in  their  amusements  dif- 
fer from  the  readers  of  his  book  less  in 
character  than  in  intelligence.  Sometimes 
in  the  course  of  the  book  one  remembers 
with  a  little  irritation  that  no  thesis  will 
be  developed.  This  is  especially  true  in 
a  chapter  which  the  author  calls  Society 
and  where  he  must  have  had  a  very  nar- 
row escape  from  analyzing  the  conse- 
quences of  the  proposition  he  sets  forth. 
Society  is  perhaps  the  best  chapter.  Its 
appeal  is  perhaps  more  cogent  because  it 
deals  with  an  individual.  The  Muses  in 
the  Back  Street  certainly  holds  second 
place.  The  author  has. a  catholicity  of 
literary  acquaintance  ranging  from  the 
Bible  to  the  National  Baseball  Magazine, 
His  style  is  delightfully  satirical  and 
splendidly  pointed  to  bring  out  an  un- 
derlying lesson  with  fascinating  indirec- 
tion. He  treats  of  the  burlesque  show, 
the  amusement  park,  the  dime  museum, 
the  moving  picture  show,  melodrama  and 
least  entertainingly  baseball. 

Mr.  Hartt  has  recognized  the  primal 
instinct  for  play  and  has  described  with  a 
vivid  pen  and  facile  pencil  those  types 
of  amusement  which  gratify  the  more 
natural  among  us.  The  Muses  in  the 
Back  Street  certainly  touches  the  most 
serious  note  in  the  book  and  Society  is 

^Tbe  People  at  Play  by  BoUin  I^ynde  Hartt 
Boston,  Houston,  Mifflin  Co.  Pp.  817.  Price 
11.50  net.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at'  pnb- 
lisher's  price   through  The  Bdhyit. 
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vibrant  with  possibilities.  The  book  is 
a  timely  one  and  ought  to  help  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  lay  reader  to  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  those  forms  of 
recreative  effort  which  we  all  too  readily 
cast  aside. 

The  author  deserves  mention  as  an  il- 
lustrator as  well.  His  drawings  both 
decorate  and  elucidate  his  text.  His  fig- 
ures and  silhouettes  and  Vierge-like  use 
of  the  solid  black  give  unusually  artistic 
value  to  the  printed  page.  The  book  with 
its  delicious  satire  is  a  permanent  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  play. 

THE  ART  OF  RETAIL  SELL- 
ING 

Reviewed  by  ELIZABETH  B.  BUTLER 

Rusgell  Stge  Foundation 

"For  a  salesperson  to  know  what  gives 
the  article  its  price  value,  whether  it  is 
style,  novelty,  utility,  bulk,  rarity  of  ma- 
terial, to  know  under  what  circumstances 
it  can  best  be  used  as  a  staple,  for  beauty, 
for  use,  for  occasional  service,  for  steady 
wear — ^and  many  points  other  than 
these — and  to  adapt  this  knowledge  to 
each  customer — is  to  become  a  specialist 
and  to  be  sought  after  for  advice  as  the 
man  or  woman  in  the  private  office  is, 
not  to  be  approached  as  a  mere  lackey 
to  pass  goods  back  and  forth  over  the 
counter."  This  enlarged  concept  of  the 
function  of  the  salesperson  in  a  retail 
store  is  the  keynote  of  Miss  Diana 
Hirschler's  textbook,  just  issued,  The 
Art  of  Retail  Selling.* 

How  the  textbook  came  to  be  written 
is  part  of  the  history — ^now  in  the  mak- 
ing— of  the  movement  for  industrial  edu- 
cation. Not  organically  connected  with 
any  of  the  propagandist  societies  dealing 
with  the  theory  of  industrial  training, 
the  New  York  Institute  of  Mercantile 
Training  is  the  outcome  of  the  need  for 
efficient  help,  recognized  by  local  mer- 
chants and  by  others  connected  with  the 
mercantile  business.  Ground  was  bro- 
ken in  the   winter  of    1908-09  by  the 


'The  Art  of  Retail  Selling;  a  textbook  for  salenpeo- 
pie,  by  MlM  Diana  Hirscbler.  Pnbllsbed  by  tbe  New 
Tork  Institute  of  Mercantile  Training.    t2.    Pp.  168 


Oraded  discoimts  on  lots  to  storea  and  claspen.    Tbe 
book  may  alHo  be  obtained  at  publisber'a  price  tbrousrh 
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opening  of  classes  in  salesmanship,  in  the 
public  night  schools  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  These. classes,  conducted  by  Miss 
Hirschler,  which  opened  without  a  single 
enrollment,  speedily  reached  and  main- 
tained during  the  entire  school  session 
an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five. 
This,  to  those  of  us  who  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  night  school  attend- 
ance, the  tax  on  students  at  work  during 
the  day  of  coming  regularly  to  class  at 
night,  is  significant  that  the  appeal  made 
by  the  salesmanship  class  struck  vitally 
at  a  need  recognized  by  salespeople  as 
by  their  employers. 

The  Root  Newspaper  Association — 
consisting  of  fourteen  or  more  trade 
journals — annexed  Miss  Hirschler  and 
incorporated  her  plans  into  their  new- 
ly established  institute  where  other  . 
branches  of  mercantile  training  are 
taught.  Not  to  reach  twenty-five  pupils, 
or  fifty,  but  the  thousands  who,  because 
their  capacities  are  undeveloped,  now 
rank  as  unskilled,  was  their  determina- 
tion. There  are  teachers  equipped  to 
teach  geography  or  grammar  or  stenog- 
raphy or  mechanical  drawing.  But 
where  are  the  teachers  who  can  make 
salesmanship  an  occupation  for  experts? 
The  answer  given  by  Miss  Hirschler  is: 
We  can  train  the  teachers.  Every  half 
hour's  talk  given  today  by  a  store  super- 
intendent to  a  section  of  the  salespeople, 
on  conduct  and  how  to  make  out  a  sales- 
check,  is  the  nucleus,  the  opportunity  for 
further  and  more  definite  instruction  on 
retail  selling  as  an  occupation.  We  can 
present  to  these  store  superintendents 
a  course  of  instruction  not  vague,  but 
practical  and  concrete,  which  they  in  turn 
can  use  in  systematic  talks  to  their  sales- 
people. The  strides  made  in  efficiency 
by  the  salespeople,  as  the  half  hour  talks 
gain  coherence,  will  demonstrate  not  only 
to  the  class  instructors  but  to  the  com- 
munity that  this  is  a  kind  of  commercial 
training  which  they  cannot  allow  to  lapse 
or  leave  to  chance. 

The  textbook  is  the  outcome  of  this 
idea.  Personal  class  instruction  is  to  be 
given,  with  the  textbook  as  a  basis  for 
the  lessons.  It  is  further  proposed  to 
oflFer  correspondence  courses  for  store 
superintendents  and  class  instructors  as 
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to  class  methods  supplementary  to  the 
textbook  in  use  by  the  store  workers. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  book  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections:  i.  The  cus- 
tomer. 2.  The  article.  3.  The  sales- 
person. The  first  section  deals  with  the 
principle  of  confidence-building  as  pre- 
requisite to  a  successful  business,  and 
with  the  attributes  in  a  salesperson  which 
create  confidence.  The  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  salesperson  and  her  manner 
of  approach  are  co-important  with  her 
ability  to  understand  the  different  per- 
sonalities with  which  she  must  deal,  to 
recognize  the  outward  signs  of  personal- 
ity, to  guide  the  customer  through  the 
several  mental  steps  by  which  a  decision 
is  reached. 

In  the  second  section,  the  author  gives 
the  clue  for  acquiring  expert  knowledge 
of  stock.  To  be  an  expert  adviser,  the 
salesperson  must  know  what  the  article 
is  composed  of  and  how  it  is  made,  as 
well  as  the  points  which  make  it  desir- 
able to  a  customer.  The  first  part  of  this 
knowledge  may  be  called  upon  but  rarely, 
yet  even  so  it  creates  self-confidence  and 
lends  poise  and  dignity  to  the  making  of 
quick  sales.  A  brief  explanation  is 
given  of  the  chief  raw  materials  entering 
into  articles  of  manufacture,  of  the  way 
in  which  these  raw  materials  are  ob- 
tained, of  the  primary  manufacturing 
processes,  such  as  weaving,  felting, 
knitting,  preparing  of  skins,  metals,  and 
woods.  From  this  as  a  starting  point, 
from  reading,  from  talks  with  the  buyer 
of  the  department,  the  salesperson  can 
build  up  a  knowledge  of  her  particular 
stock.  She  should  learn  the  selling 
points  of  the  article,  and  should  think  of 
it  in  the  surroundings  in  which  it  will  ul- 


timately be  placed,  in  the  possession  of 
the  customer  to  whom  it  will  appeal ;  by 
so  doing  she  will  be  able  to  clinch  sales 
by  effective  suggestions. 

The  third  section  deals  specifically 
with  the  development  of  personality. 
Tact,  observation,  a  trained  memory,  a 
useful  imagination — these  qualities,  the 
author  holds,  are  within  the  reach  of 
each  earnest  seeker  after  them.  There  is 
a  balancing  of  qualities  in  individuals  by 
which  those  who  are  more  gifted  in  some 
directions  have  usually  a  deficit  in  others, 
and  the  effort  toward  the  achievement  of 
a  rounded  personality  is  fairly  equal. 
The  underlying  principle,  however,  is 
that  "the  salesperson  should  have  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  cus- 
tomer." 

This  textbook  is  pioneer  work,  an 
initial  attempt  to  bring  concretely  within 
the  grasp  of  serious  workers  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  skill  hitherto  considered  intan- 
gible. It  is  written  to  reach  the  sales- 
woman as  she  is  today.  Crisp  of  style, 
compact  of  phrase,  colored  often  by  the 
use  of  modern  business  slang,  it  takes  up 
simply  and  definitely  the  steps  in  the 
saleswoman's  power  to  make.  It  does 
not  profess  to  be  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  When  the  pupil  acquires  pro- 
ficiency to  leave  the  primer  and  to  take 
up  the  intricacies  that  lie  farther  on,  this 
is  a  mark  of  progress,  of  the  vitality  in- 
herent in  what  has  been  taught.  That 
this  book  has  been  written  is  a  milestone 
on  the  road  to  be  covered  by  industrial 
training.  That  others  may  dig  deeper 
into  the  ground  broken  by  the  author  and 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  her,  will  be 
but  a  proof  of  its  success. 


THE   ILLINOIS  STATE'S   INSTITUTIONS 

ACT 


As  it  left  the  hands  of  the  Illinois 
state  commissioner  of  public  charities 
the  "bill  for  an  act  to  revise  the  laws  re- 
lating to  charities  and  correction,"  is 
conceded  by  the  experts  to  whose  critical 
judgment  it  was  submitted,  to  have 
"touched  high  water  mark  on  the  sub- 
ject of  state  administration  of  charities 
and  correction."  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Homer  Folks,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
mission that  "in  many  respects  the  bill 
was  a  departure  from  the  policy  of  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion," in  the  secretaryship  of  which  he  is 
recognized  to  have  attained  authoritative 
judgment. 

That  the  measure  merited  this  recog- 
nition is  due  to  the  pre-eminent  ability 
and  standards  of  public  duty  possessed 
by  the  most  capable  and  efficient  State 
Board  of  Charities  Illinois  ever  had — 
Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Rev.  Emil  G.  Hirsch, 
D.  D.,  Dr.  John  T.  McAnally,  Miss  Julia 
C.  Lathrop,    Mrs.    Qara    B.    Bourland 
and  William  C.  Graves,  its  executive  of- 
ficer and  secretary.    In  their  epoch  mak- 
ing biennial  report,  summarized  in  the 
special  bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Board  of 
Charities    for    March,    1909,    they    de- 
scribed the  out-working  of  their  plans 
"for  the  complete  regeneration  of  the 
public    charities     system    of     Illinois. 
Building   "from    the    bottom   upward, 
they  aimed  at  that  "highest  efficiency 
with   suitable   economy   which   requires 
concentrated  business  management  and 
extended  supervision  over  other  institu- 
tions" and  planned  "for  a  modem  sys- 
tem of  joint  estimates  and  purchase  and 
for    such    other    modification    of    state 
charities  as  may  appear  to  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  wards  of  the  state." 
They  were  fully  aware  that  in  its  com- 
bined administrative  and  visitorial  pro- 
visions their  bill  "runs  full  tilt  into  a 
controversy  that  has  disturbed  national 
and  state  conferences  of  charities  and 
correction  for  many  years,  and  that  still 
is  in  an  eruptive  state."     Nevertheless, 
they  succeeded  so  well  in  their  endeavor 
to  make  a  practical  combination  of  the 
best  features  of  both  systems,  and  to  rep- 
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resent  the  best  thought  of  this  generation 
on  the  subject,"  that  Edward  T.  Devine 
said  they  had  "secured  the  best  affirma- 
tive features  both  of  the  centralized  and 
what  may  be  called  the  educational  pol- 
icies." Alexander  Johnson  also  wrote: 
"There  is  no  single  feature  of  the  bill 
which  is  an  untried  experiment.  Every 
thing  has  been  tested  with  success. 
What  is  new  is  the  combination  of  the 
various  features  in  an  original  manner." 

LEGISLATIVE  PERVERSITY 

From  a  source  of  such  high  local  and 
national  repute  as  these  Illinois  commis- 
sioners of  charities,  and  with  such  au- 
thoritative endorsements  as  the  bill 
everywhere  received,  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  might  well  have  considered  it 
an  honor  to  themselves  and  a  credit  to 
the  state  to  enact  the  measure  which 
would  have  put  Illinois  in  the  lead  of 
such  legislation.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
entire  session  was  purloined  from  any 
fair  consideration  of  public  business  to  a 
fierce  factional  fight  in  the  dominant 
party,  for  what  might  prove  to  be  an 
advantageous  position  in  view  of  the 
pending  decision  of  the  Supreme.  Court 
upon  the  validity  of  the  direct  primary 
law.  In  that  struggle  almost  every  con- 
sideration for  the  public  welfare  was 
ruthlessly  ignored  or  deliberately  sacri- 
ficed, to  retain  all  possible  political  pa- 
tronage for  use  in  case  the  power  was 
taken  from  the  people  and  returned  to 
the  party  organization — ^as  indeed  it  was 
by  the  subsequent  decision  of  the  court. 

And  so  the  non-political  control  of  the 
state  charities  and  correction,  which  was 
provided  for  and  strictly  safeguarded  in 
the  bill,  was  imperiled  by  serious  modifi- 
cations in  the  Senate  and  by  the  passage 
of  the  substitute  measure  in  the  House. 
These  abortive  results  were  promptly  re- 
pudiated by  the  f  ramers  of  the  measure. 
Thus  thrown  into  the  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses,  the  compromise 
came  before  both  bodies  too  late  in  the 
last  sessions  even  to  be  printed  and  read 
by  those  who  were  forced  to  vote  upon 
it. 
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The  measure  thus  blindly  enacted  and 
made  a  law  by  receiving  the  governor's 
signature  retains  many  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  original  bill.  But  it  was  laid 
so  wide  open  to  political  manipulation  by 
the  changes  made  in  conference  commit- 
tee, that  it  may  prove  to  be  a  serious 
menace  to  the  state  institutions  and  the 
welfare  of  the  wards  of  the  state.  Not 
only  were  the  penal  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions taken  bodily  from  under  its 
provisions  and  boldly  left  to  their  fate 
under  the  spoils  system,  but  the  Board 
of  Administration  of  five  members, 
which  supersedes  the  managing  board  of 
the  seventeen  charitable  institutions,  be- 
comes a  bi-partisan  body  subject  to  com- 
plete political  control.  As  constituted  by 
the  original  bill  this  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration was  to  consist  of  three  members, 
one  to  be  qualified  by  education  and  ex- 
perience to  advise  the  board  regarding 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  one  thus 
qualified  to  advise  regarding  charities 
and  children,  and  one  to  advise  regard- 
ing the  care,  education,  and  cor- 
rection of  delinquents  and  crimi- 
nals. As  it  appears  in  the  law  only  one 
of  the  five  members  "shall  be  qualified 
by  experience"  (note,  not  by  "education" 
also)  "to  advise  the  board  regarding  the 
care  afid  treatment  of  the  insane,  etc." 
One  other  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  to  be  the  president  of  the  board. 
The  remaining  three  members,  it  is 
naively  provided,  "shall  be  reputable  cit- 
izens"! "No  more  than  three  members 
of  the  board  shall  belong  to  or  be  affiliat- 
ed with  the  same  political  party."  It  is 
possible  for  any  one  governor  to  appoint 
a  controlling  majority  of  the  board,  who 
hold  their  offices  for  six  years,  instead  of 
during  good  behavior  and  efficiency  as 
the  bill  provided.  Even  the  charities 
commission  which  succeeds  to  the  ad- 
visory functions  of  the  present  State 
Board  of  Charities  was  also  made  bi- 
partisan, a  majority  of  whom  may  like- 
wise be  appointed  by  one  and  the  same 
governor. 

Only  a  good  and  resolute  governor 
stands  between  the  state  institutions  and 
the  most  highly  powerful  and  concentrat- 
ed political  machine  ever  organized  in 
Illinois  to  exploit  them  and  the  common- 


wealth for  personal  or  partisan  purposes. 
These  are  some  of  the  bigger  flies, 
among  not  a  few  lesser  ones,  which 
threaten  to  spoil  the  ointment,  the  re- 
mainder of  which,  however,  is  precious. 
Indeed,  the  very  value  of  the  remaining 
features  of  the  original  measure  seems 
enhanced  by  the  possibility  of  their  frus- 
tration or  perversion.  The  enormity  of 
the  possible  perversity  is  the  more  ab- 
horrent just  because  there  is  so  much 
good  left  either  to  be  lost  or  penrertcd. 

CENTRALIZING  BALANCED  POWER 

That  enough  of  the  bill  is  left  in  the 
act  that  is  worth  any  governor's  protec- 
tion and  is  worth  fighting  for  by  the  peo- 
ple, is  obvious  at  a  glance  over  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  of  its  provisions: 
It  combines  the  advantages  of  a  central, 
salaried  board  of  administration  giving 
its  entire  time  to  the  service,  well  supple- 
mented by,  but  yet  co-ordinated  with  an 
unpaid,  roving,  "charities  commission/' 
and  local,  volunteer  boards  of  visitors 
appointed  to  visit  each  institution.  The 
responsibility  for  fiscal  administration 
and  the  purchase  of  supplies  are  still  fur- 
ther centralized  in  the  appointment  of  a 
"fiscal  supervisor"  and  a  board  of  joint 
estimate  consisting  of  the  managing  offi- 
cers of  the  various  state  institutions,  who 
shall  annually  elect  two  of  their  own 
members  to  serve  with  the  fiscal  super- 
visor as  a  standing  purchasing  commit- 
tee. All  funds  are  likewise  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  state  treasurer  and  audi- 
tor. 

Inspection  and  visitation  are  most 
amply  provided  for.  The  authoritative 
inspectional  and  investigational  function 
of  the  Board  of  Administration  is  ex- 
tended, to  county,  town,  and  municipal 
institutions  and  agencies,  including  out- 
door poor  relief,  almshouses,  children's 
homes,  finding  societies,  orphanages,  ly- 
ing-in hospitals,  county  jails,  city  pris- 
ons, houses  of  correction  and  all  places 
in  which  persons  convicted  or  suspected 
of  crime  are  confined.  It  is  also  charged 
with  licensing  as  well  as  investigating 
and  inspecting  all  institutions,  houses,  or 
places  in  which  any  person  is  detained 
for  care  or  treatment,  for  mental  or 
nervous  diseases,  and  is  held  responsible 
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for  ascertaining  how  the  insane  are  treat- 
ed. The  visitation  of  children  placed  out 
by  home-finding  associations  and  orphan- 
ages is  put  in  its  charge. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  act  makes  it 
obligatory  on  every  county,  city,  or  vil- 
lage to  submit  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  erection,  addition  or  remodeling 
of  a  jail,  almshouse,  infirmary,  prison, 
house  of  correction  or  workhouse  to  the 
Board  of  Administration  for  criticism 
and  suggestion  before  proceeding  with 
the  work. 

The  charities  commission  is  also 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  the 
whole  system  of  public  institutions,  ex- 
amination of  their  condition  and  manage- 
ment, especially  state  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses: "When  directed  by  the  gov- 
ernor [it]  shall  investigate  as  a  whole 
commission,  or  by  a  committee  thereof, 
into  any  or  all  phases  of  the  equipment, 
management  or  policy  of  any  state  chari- 
table institution  and  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  governor. 
At  its  own  initiative  and  discretion  it 
may  inquire  into  the  equipment,  manage- 
ment and  policies  of  adl  institutions  and 
organizations  coming  under  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  Board  of 
Administration.  A  board  of  three  vis- 
itors for  each  state  charitable  institution 
is  also  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  maintain  an  effective  inspection,  once 
each  quarter  in  the  case  of  state  institu- 
tions, and  once  each  month  in  that  of 
district  institutions. 

The  over-lapping  of  this  function  of 
visitation  and  inspection,  thus  independ- 
ently exercised,  by  three  distinct  bodies, 
may  possibly  result  in  the  failure  to  hold 
any  one  of  them  accountable  for  final  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  also  an  obvious 
disparagement  in  allowing  the  charities 
commission  only  $3,600  for  the  salary  of 
its  executive  secretary,  who  is  charged 
with  investigating  and  inspecting  the 
work  of  officials  on  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istration and  those  in  institutions  draw- 
ing salaries  of  $6,000. 

Legal  custody  and  care  of  the  insane 
and  defectives  are  extended  and  provid- 
ed for  by  codifying  the  act  for  removing 
both  classes  of  patients  from  county 
poorhouses  to  state  institutions  and  for 
taking  the  Cook  county  institutions  un- 


der the  care  of  the  state.  Two  humane 
and  economic  features,  which  are  new  to 
Illinois,  are  incorporated  in  the  act. 
They  provide  for  the  boarding-out  of 
patients  in  family  homes  and  the  visita- 
tion of  such  patients,  and  for  the  after- 
care of  the  insane  by  which  newly  dis^ 
charged,  convalescent  patients  are  fol- 
lowed up  by  hospital  physicians  to  see 
that  their  surrotmdings^  occupations, 
care,  and  treatment  are  favorable  to  per- 
manent recovery.  Occupations  for  in- 
mates are  to  be  developed  and  co-ordi- 
nated so  as  to  promote  the  mental,  moral 
and  physical  improvement  or  happiness 
of  the  inmates  and  also  subserve  the  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  administration  of 
the  institutions.  Feeble-minded  women 
and  children  are  to  be  removed  from 
county  poorhouses  to  the  Lincoln  School 
and  Colony.  The  State  Psychopathic  In- 
stitute, which  has  hitherto  depended  for 
its  existence  upon  an  appropriation  to 
the  asyltun  at  Kankakee,  is  independ- 
ently established  by  this  act  and  equipped 
with  a  psychologist  and  employes  of  its 
own. 

The  consideration  shown  in  eliminat- 
ing from  the  titles  of  the  state  institu- 
tions the  words  "asylimi"  and  "insane" 
so  that  they  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
"the  Elgin  State  Hospital,  the  Kanka- 
kee State  Hospital,  etc."  will  inevitably 
lead  to  confusion  outside  the  state  if  not 
within  it. 

The  act  admirably  provides  for  an  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  superintendents  and 
managing  officers  of  all  the  state  institu- 
tions with  the  members  of  the  charities 
commission,  to  consider  all  the  questions 
relating  to  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  . 
insane,  defective  and  other  wards  of  the ' 
state,  and  to  the  management  and  im- 
provement of  institutions  caring  for  such 
wards.  It  is  also  an  advanced  step  to 
provide  the  traveling  expenses  of  all  of- 
ficials invited  by  the  charities  commission 
to  attend  conferences  of  officers  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  public 
funds  used  for  the  relief  or  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  and  also  county  and  institu- 
tion visitors.  The  consideration  of  the 
details  of  management  and  methods  to 
be  pursued  to  secure  economical  and  effi- 
cient conduct  of  such  institutions,  and 
the  most  effective  plans  for  granting  pub- 
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lie  relief  for  the  poor,  which  is  thus  pro- 
vided for,  ought  to  be  productive  of  in- 
creased intelligence  and  efficiency. 

The  exemption  of  the  superintendents 
of  state  institutions  from  the  extension 
of  the  civil  service  law  over  all  employes 
of  the  Board  of  Administration  and  the 
state  institutions  under  its  care,  is  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  changes  made  in 
the  measure.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Board  of  Administration,  the  uncertain- 
ty and  assured  brevity  in  the  tenure  of 
the  superintendents'  office  will  not  allow 
any  man  to  hope  for  a  life  career  in  such 
service,  which  will  therefore  fail  to  at- 
tract the  most  capable  men. 

That  every  change  made  in  the  bill 
by  the  Legislature  is  an  acknowledged 
concession  to  the  political  control  and 
partisan  use  of  the  state  institutions,  has 
already  been  ominously  demonstrated. 
For  even  the  minor  party  organizations 
in  Qiicago  have  already  publicly  nomi- 
nated henchmen  who  they  assure  the 
governor  will  be  acceptable  representa- 
tives of  the  party  on  the  bi-partisan 
Board  of  Administration.      Among  all 


the  names  thus  presented  or  mentioned 
in  the  press,  not  one  measures  up  to  the 
type  of  man  and  official  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  exactions  of  such  profes- 
sional service  and  peculiar  responsibility. 

It  seems  incredible  that  in  the  execu- 
tion of  such  an  act  the  governor  should 
be  compelled  to  appoint  men  to  admin- 
ister it  because  they  are  affiliated  with 
one  or  another  political  party.  Whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  find  the  most  ca- 
pable men  within  such  affiliations  is  seri- 
ously doubted.  Still  more  preposterous 
is  it  to  compel  the  state  to  run  the  risk 
of  the  maladministration  of  its  great  in- 
stitutions or  of  having  them  ruthlessly 
exploited,  as  they  have  been  before,  as 
the  party  spoils  of  a  state  machine. 

In  this  supreme  crisis  Illinois  can  only 
look  to  Governor  Deneen  to  rise  above 
all  partisan  consideration  and  dictation 
and  seize  the  opportunity  thus  presented 
to  him  and  the  state,  to  put  Illinois  in 
the  very  front  rank  in  the  administration 
of  its  public  charities,  by  appointing  the 
best  specialists  available  upon  their 
boards  of  control  and  inspection. 


PORTABLE  SHOWER  BATHS 

T.  M.  BEADENKOFF 

SECRETARY  FREE  PUBLIC  BATH  COMMISSION,  BALTIMORE 


"Flushing  the  streets  is  good,  but 
flushing  off  the  youngsters  themselves 
is  still  better,"  wrote  Emily  G.  Balch  in 
Charities  and  The  Commons  for  July  25, 
1908,  under  the  caption,  A  New  Idea  in 
Public  Baths.  Several  of  the  Baltimore 
bath  commissioners  concluded  to  improve 
on  this  suggestion,  and  instead  of  giving 
"hose  shower  baths,"  decided  to  secure 
more  privacy  and  better  equipment  by 
using  a  tent. 

On  an  open  lot  in  a  congested  residen- 
tial section  near  the  docks  the  tent,  four- 
teeri  by  twenty  feet,  was  set  up.  It  was 
divided  by  muslin  into  three  sections — 
office  and  towel  room,  waiting  room  and 
dressing  room  where  on  wooden  strips 
ten  feet  long,  clothes  hooks  were  set. 
There  was  a  substantial  wooden  floor. 

The  bathroom  proper  occupied  about 


eight  by  .twelve  feet,  along  the  side  of 
the  tent  and  screened  from  the  street  by 
a  strip  of  canvas.  Here  was  erected  a 
rough  wooden  frame  carrying  water 
pipes  and  four  shower  heads  regulated 
by  a  valve  within  the  reach  of  each 
bather.  The  floor  of  this  bathing  section 
had  open  spaces  through  which  the  water 
drained  to  the  nearby  street  gutter.  The 
water  supply  was  obtained  from  the  city 
department  which  permitted  the  com- 
missioners to  tap  the  street  main. 

The  entire  plant,  including  rent  of 
two  fourteen  by  twenty  feet  tents  for 
a  month,  purchase  of  lumber  for  floors 
in  dressing  room  and  shower  room,  lay- 
ing of  floors,  making  of  water  con- 
nections, and  all  the  labor  for  construc- 
tion amounted  to  about  $150.  The  maiti- 
tenance  for  one  week,  including  two  mea 
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PORTABLE  TENT  BATHS. 

* 

as  managers,  one  in  the  office  and  one  in 
the  shower  room,  cost  about  twenty  or 
twenty -five  dollars. 

On  the  first  afternoon,  sevfenty-five 
boys  and  men  used  the  baths  and  on  the 
following  day  173.  This  tent  bath  ac- 
commodated about  500  men  and  boys 
during  the  ten  or  twelve  days  of  its  ex- 
istence. A  similar  plan  could  be  worked 
out  for  three  or  four  summer  months  in 
many  southern  cities. 

The  Baltimore  Bath  Commission  de- 
cided, however,  to  erect  a  more  substan- 
tial "comer-lot  bath"  and  last  spring 
constructed  portable  showers  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  These  baths 
were  built  as  a  slender  wooden  shell 
covered  with  galvanized  iron.  The  in- 
terior was  divided  into  seven  compart- 
ments about  eight  feet  long  by  three  and 
one-half  feet  wide,  each  of  which  was 
subdivided  so  that  with  entire  privacy 
the  bather  had  a  small  room  in  which  to 
dress  and  undress  and  a  second  compart- 
ment in  which  to  take  his  shower. 

The  hot  water  was  obtained  from  a 
small  coal  stove  with  a  water  jacket  and 
a  iifty-gallon  tank,  all  placed  in  a  small 
lean-to  adjoining  the  main  building. 

Two  of  these  portable  showers  were 
built,  carried  to  the  crowded  sections  of 


the  city  and  set  up  on  vacant 
comer  lots,  where  they  are 
now  in  use. 

The  success  of  the  plan  was 
immediate.  The  patronage 
of  each  house  on  warm  days 
amounts  to  about  400.  On 
two  days  a  week  only  women 
and  girls  are  admitted  and 
350  to  400  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  for  a  bath. 
On  the  women's  days  matrons 
are  in  charge  of  the  houses. 

The  Baltimore  commission- 
erii  believe  that  these  haths, 
whether  in  tents  or  galvanized 
iron  houses,  will  prove  of  es- 
pecial service  in  playgrounds 
where  connection    with   city 
water   mains   may  be  made, 
and  also  in  those  cities  which 
are   not    prepared    to    spend 
$25,000  or  $50,000  for  permanent  indoor 
baths.   These  cheaper  showers  could  be 
built  sutficiently  tight  to  withstand  the. 
colder  weather  and  then  at  a  moderate 
expense  so  constructed  as  to  furnish  baths 
all  the  year  round  in  many  nlaces. 

The  Public  Bath  Corrmiission  of  Balti- 
more is  one  of  the  city's  unpaid  boards. 
The  work  has  now  developed  so  that 
eleven  bathing  stations  are  in  operation. 
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LOPSIDED  DEVELOPMENT 

NORVAL  D.  KEMP 

SeCKETARY  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN.  THE   ROOSEVELT   COMMISSION   TO   INVESTIGATE   THE    SOCIAL 

ECONOMY  OF  RURAL  COMMUNITIES 

''  I  warn  my  countrymen  that  the  great  recent  prosress  made  in  city  life  is  not 
a  full  measure  of  our  civilization ;  for  our  civilization  rests  at  bottom  on  the 
wholesomeness,  the  attractiveness,  and  the  completeness,  as  well  as  the  pros- 
perity, of  life  in  the  country.  The  men  and  women  on  the  farms  stand  for  what 
18  fundamenully  best  and  most  needed  in  our  American  Life."— Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 


The  record  of  constructive  philan- 
thropy in  the  United  States  is  remark- 
able from  an  almost  exclusively  city  point 
of  view.  Year  after  year  great  national 
and  local  organizations  lay  out  programs, 
prepare  budgets,  collect  funds,  hire  ex- 
pert workers,  and  take  account  of  actual 
progress  made — in  the  cities.  Existing 
conditions  are  constantly  being  probed, 
diagnosed,  cauterized,  cured  or  cut  off, 
while  new  conditions  crowd  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  old,  waiting  their  turn.  The 
cities  are  surely  the  hospitals  for  all  and 
sundry  social  ills,  and  their  organization, 
staff  and  equipment  are  bright  with  effi- 
ciency and  use. 

The  great  pity  attending  this  social 
vaccination,  treatment  and  convalescence, 
is  the  jealousy  with  which  the  cities  hold 
on  to  their  hospital  function  and  perma- 
nently house  all  patients  applying. 

It  smacks  of  absurdity  to  follow  our 
present  course  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Social  conditions  are  associated  with 
population,  and  so  must  their  treatment 
be.  If  we  continue  to  confine  this  treat- 
ment to  population  after  it  has  come  to 
the  cities,  then  the  resident  population 
of  country  districts  (which  is  generally 
thought  to  be  a  good  thing)  will  shortly 
be  exhausted.  For  sooner  or  later  all 
social  conditions  need  treatment.  As 
backing  up  this  course  of  reasoning  the 
population  statistics  of  the  United  States 
are  good  to  quote.  At  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  eight  or  ten 
per  cent  of  our  citizens  lived  in  towns 
and  cities.  Every  subsequent  census  has 
recorded  a  steady  shift  from  the  country 
to  the  cities.  In  i860  some  sixty-five 
per  cent  were  still  in  the  country,  and  in 
1900  thirty-eight  per  cent  or  thereabouts. 
Whatever  may  be  assigned  as  the  reason 
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for  this  cityward  current  of  people,  the 
most  confirmed  optimist  can  scarcely  find 
in  the  last  decade  any  new  conditions  in 
the  country  itself  to  reverse  the  flow,  and 
probably  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  the  lure  and  promise  of 
cities  so  subtly  and  effectively  snared  the 
guileless  country  dweller.  Witness  the 
boards  of  trade  and  other  coimnercial 
bodies,  civic  organizations,  religious  and 
educational  associations,  amusement  ac- 
tivities, and  every  form  of  social  expres- 
sion that  has  been  invented,  each  in  a 
himdred  different  cities  loosing  a  torrent 
of  civic  pride  as  with  hand  on  heart  they 
swear  there  was  never  another  such  me- 
tropolis. And  in  each  case  everybody  is 
urged  to  come  and  stay  and  to  judge  for 
himself. 

Speaking  by  and  large  the  function  of 
the  open  country  is  to  produce  food, 
clothing  and  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
ture and  trade,  while  that  of  cities  is  to 
manufacture  and  trade  in  these  commodi- 
ties. From  the  beginning  of  time  the 
people  of  the  country  have  demonstrated 
that  they  can  live,  somehow,  without  the 
ministrations  of  the  town.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  people  of  the  town  have 
never  dared  to  risk  the  contra  experi- 
ment, though  we  seem  impatient  to  look 
into  the  matter. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  spirit  and  or- 
ganization of  thousands  of  unselfish  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  deeply  concern 
themselves  with  the  average  city  man's 
making-a-living  problems,  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  if  they  are  really  serious, 
since  in  their  activities  they  have  almost 
entirely  ignored  the  producing  end  which 
is  the  basic  problem  of  everyone's  life 
problems.  Indeed  not  only  have  these 
constructive   activities    ignored   country 
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life  and  its  business,  but  they  have  so 
magnified  the  special  problems  of  city 
life,  and  have  provided  for  them  on  such 
splendid  scale,  as  to  withdraw  practically 
all  attention  from  the  unsung  woes  of 
country  life.  And  by  their  diversity  and 
scope  the  institutions  of  the  cities  put 
institutional  life  on  such  a  high  plane  as 
seems  to  have  entirely  discouraged  this 
form  of  social  expression  in  the  country. 
It  is  public  information,  confirmed  by  the 
inquiry  and  report  of  President  Roose- 
velt's Commission  on  Country  Life  and 
other  authoritative  agencies,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  open  country  are  woefully  im- 
organized  for  any  purpose;  that  their 
churches,  schools  and  such  organizations 
as  do  exist  lack,  for  the  greater  part, 
both  body  and  spirit;  that  there  is  little 
if  any  social  life;  and  that  in  prac- 
tice ambition  and  progress  among  coun- 
try men  and  women  are  most  generally 
denoted  by  their  departure  for  the  city. 
It  must  be  true  that  for  every  manu- 
facturing and  trading  man  surrounded  by 
healthy  social  conditions  in  town,  there 
should  be  a  proportionate  number  of  pro- 


ducing men,  or  part  of  a  man,  in  equally 
healthy  conditions  in  the  country. 

Who  is  attending  to  this  business  ? 

Every  national  or  local  organization  of 
persons  working  for  the  advancement  of 
humanity,  which  is  content  to  limit  its 
activities  within  city  gates,  is  pursuing  a 
policy  which  may  eventually  perfect  a 
manufacturing  and  trading  scheme,  but 
which  makes  absolutely  no  provis- 
ion for  putting  it  into  effect  through  the 
production  of  raw  material,  and  for  sus- 
taining it  through  the  production  of  food 
and  clothing. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  broad,  lasting  de- 
velopment of  our  national  life,  yet  all 
roads  lead  to  town,  all  action  is  there,  all 
plans  are  city  plans.  In  the  United 
States  the  self-governing  political  unit  is 
the  county,  each  with  a  county-seat  which 
is  frequently  a  sizable  town  or  city,  and 
for  a  great  part  of  them  these  counties 
are  the  country  in  miniature  exhibiting 
within  their  limits  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  most  of  the  important,  vital  phases 
of  our  national  life. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  county  plan  ? 
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Special  Agent  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee.— ^The  National  Clilld  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  secured  Miss  Caroline  E.  Boone  as 
special  agent  In  the  South.  Her  present 
field  of  work  will  be  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
the  two  Cairolinas.  In  addition  to  inyesti- 
gating  conditions  under  which  children  are 
employed  she  will  attempt  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  the  better  class  of  employers, 
organize  local  forces  in  the  different  states 
and  communities,  and  do  publicity  work. 

Miss  Boone  is  admirably  adapted  and 
equipped  for  her  new  work.  She  is  of 
southern  parentage,  college  trained  and  has 
already  had  considerable  experience  in  in- 
vestigatlng  child  labor  conditions. 

James  Dunn  Goes  from  Cincinnati  to 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. — James  Dunn,  formerly 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Cincinnati,  has  become  general  secre- 
tary of  the  newly  organized  Associated 
Charities  .of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Dunn 
graduated  from  Indiana  University  in  1906. 
He  came  directly  to  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Cincinnati  upon  his  graduation. 
During  the  first  two  years  he  acted  as  finan- 
cial secretary  and  during  the  last  twT>  as 
assistant  secretary.  His  change  to  Wheel- 
ing will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  develop 
the  work  in  a  most  promising  field. 


Americans  Prison  Association, — The  Amer- 
ican  Prison  Association  meets  this  year  in 
Seattle  from  August  14-19.  The  wardens', 
chaplains'  and  physicians'  associations  will 
hold  conferences  in  connection  with  the 
main  meeting.  Complete  programs  will  be 
announced  later  by  the  general  secretary, 
J.  P.  Byers,  Randall's  Island,  New  York 
city.  The  following  standing  committees 
are  scheduled  to  report:  Criminal  Law  Re- 
form Committee,  Oscar  K.  Cushing,  chair« 
man,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Preyentiye  and 
Reformatory  Work,  Corwin  S.  Shank,  chair- 
man, Seattle,  Wash.;  Prevention  and  Pro- 
bation, Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  chairman, 
Denver,  Col.;  Parole  of  Life  Prisoners,  T.  D. 
Wells,  chairman,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Prison 
Discipline,  John  D.  Hoyle,  chairman,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Discharged  Prisoners,  C  D. 
Bare,  chairman,  Sardinia,  O. 

First  Woman  Inspector. — ^Boston  has  ap- 
pointed its  first  woman  sanitary  inspector, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Goldstein,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  she  has  taken  op  the  work 
promises  to  set  a  new  pace  for  sanitary  in- 
spectors in  that  city.  Women  sanitary  in- 
spectors have  for  many  years  been  common 
in  England  and  other  foreign  countries,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  women  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  the  schemes  of  poUti* 
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^i«nB«  they  haTe  not  been  employed  in  Bos- 
ton. Miss  Goldstein,  however,  was  deter* 
mined  to  win  in  the  civil  service  examina- 
tions and  to  make  herself  felt  as  an  in- 
spector. She  was  successful  in  the  examinar 
tions  and  is  now  going  about  her  work  with 
a  degree  of  thoroughness  somewhat  novel 
among  the  inspectors.  Miss  Goldstein  has  a 
particular  advantage  in  that  she  has  been 
assigned  to  the  North  End  where  she  has 
been  connected  as  a  social  worker  and  in 
other  ways  for  a  number  of  years,  and  where 
she  is  well  acquainted.  She  knows  the  dis- 
trict, understands  the  people,  and  their 
needs,  and  what  can  be  done  with  them. 
This  addB  to  her  fitness,  and  to  the  prom- 
ise of  success  for  her  work,  which  is  already 
attracting  favorable  attention. 

Postage  Stamps  as  Philanthropic  Agents, — 
The  latest  adaptation  of  postage  stamps  to 
philanthropy  is  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional 
Children.  They  are  for.  a  scholarship  fund 
to  enable  the  association  to  treat  various 
atypical  children  at  its  institution  at  Wat- 
Chung  Crest,  New  Jersey.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  institution  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Maximilian  P.  B.  Groszmann,  several 
years  ago,  for  the  treatment  of  unusual  chil- 
dren— children  who,  for  nervous  or  physical 
reasons,  were  other  than  normal  and  yet 
were  not  feeble-minded  in  the  sense  of  per- 
manent defect     This  was  a  field  which  Dr. 


Groszmann  had  made  peculiarly  his  own  In 
his  work  for  education  in  New  York  and 
which,  by  the  segregation  of  the  children  in 
an  institution  where  he  could  entirely  con- 
trol their  environment,  he  planned  to  carry 
on  more  scientifically.  Two  years  ago,  the 
work  was  broadened  out  from  that  of  treat- 
ing children  of  parents  who  could  aiford 
such  special  care.  An  eleemosynary  asso- 
ciation was  incorporated  so  that  children 
could  be  admitted  who  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  would  be  most  fruitful  sub- 
jects for  experiment,  and  from  a  humanitar- 
ian standpoint  needed  treatment  most — ^this, 
quite  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay.  A 
scholarship  fund  was  organized  to  this  end, 
and  the  stamp  sdieme  is  the  late«;t  plan  to 
increase  the  availaUe  resources  to  carry  it 
out  Stamps  may  be  obtained  from  Walde- 
mar  H.  Groszmann,  treasurer  of  the  associ- 
ation. 


PENSION  pe:na.ud. 

Good  Frenok  Oooklng.  YiewB  of  the  Hndaon  and 
the  Ramapo  Range. 

Parties  a  Specialty.  Address :  Akdbb  Pbnaud, 
Letohworth  Tillage,  TneillB  P.  O..  Rockland  Co.,  New 
York,   Telephone :  160  Yi  Haverstraw. 


WAITTBD— "A  trained  Kindergartner  wlio  can 
also  do  Settlement  Work."    Address  Naah- 
yille  Oounon  of  Jewish  Women,  care  of  Mrs. 
Y.  8.  Sobel,  196  Ust  Avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


SCflOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Boston,  Mass. 

IMaintalned  by  Simmons  Oollese  and  Harvard  University. 


Class  rtooms  and  Offloe  centrally  looated  at  9  Hamilton  Place. 

JBFFBEY  R.  BRACKEfr,  Dlnctor.  ZILPHA  D.  SMITH,  AsMdirtt.  TBEODOie  W.  OLOCKER,  AfdHaat. 


THE  SIXTH  YIAR  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  28,  I909. 


A  one  year  course.    For  exeeptional  reasons,  ibis  maj  be  taken  in  two  years,  or  a  portion 

of  it  taken  throughout  the  year. 

Offers  study  and  practice  of  neighborhood  work,  charity,  correction,  and 
kindred  forms  of  social  service,  (o  men  and  women  preparing:  for  either  paid 
or  volunteer  work  in  agencies  or  institutions,  private  or  public.  An  outlook 
over  the  broad  field  of  such  effort  is  provided,  as  the  best  preparation  for 
work  in  any  part  of  that  field. 

The  subjects,  in  logical  order,  are  treated  by — 

Lectures  by  experienced  specialists,  followed  by  conferences. 
Problems  presented  for  solution  in  class. 
Study  of  Prescribed  Reading  to  be  discussed  inclass. 
Practlcdi  Woric  with  at  least  two  agencies,   chosen  with  the  individual 
student,  to  fit  individual  needs  and  plans. 

A  second  year,  .for  which  there  are  several  fellowships,  gives  further  training,  in  study  how 

'  to  get  and  interpret  social  data. 

For  circulars  and  other  Information,  write       -      9  Hamilton  Place,  Boston 


Please  menUon  Thi  Subtet  when  writing  to  adrertisen. 


SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


ESTABLISHING  STANDARDS 

If  social  workers  are  to  accept  and  act  upon  the  idea  that  their  prime  func- 
tion is  to  overcome  abnormalities  and  social  maladjustments,  so  that  ultimately 
existing  normal  standards  may  actually  be  enjoyed  by  all  men,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  it  becomes  very  important  to  be  able  to  judge  correctly  what  are  normal 
standards.  Here  we  have  need  perhaps  of  another  Matthew  Arnold  to  tell  us 
the  precise  "function  of  criticism  at  the  present  time."  For  in  social  work  frank 
and  judicious  criticism  is  at  least  as  important  as  it  is  in  literature. 

How  are  we  to  tell  what  are  the  actual  normal  standards  of  a  given  com- 
munity? First  of  all,  of  course,  by  observation.  Accurate,  unprejudiced  vision 
and  a  faithful  report  of  the  results  of  such  observation  is  a  good  beginning.  It 
is  not  difficult  for  any  trained  and  sympathetic  observer  to  find  out  what  the 
members  of  a  household  consider  essential  to  their  welfare ;  what  food  they  eat, 
what  clothing  they  require  for  comfort  and  decency,  what  manner  of  houses  they 
live  in  and  how  they  are  furnished,  what  importance  they  attach  to  health, 
recreation,  leisure  and  the  higher  forms  of  enjoyment.  In  the  dearth  of  definite 
information  on  these  subjects  it  is  surprising  how  far  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  painstaking  inquiry  will  go  in  affording  material  for  speculation  and  even 
as  a  basis  for  serious  remedial  measures.  It  is  desirable  very  greatly  to  extend 
such  studies.  They  should  be  sufficiently  uniform  to  make  their  results  compar- 
able, but  the  main  thing  is  that  they  should  be  disinterested,  free  from  any  sus- 
picion of  ulterior  partisan  purpose,  and  scientific  in  conception  and  method. 

The  state  and  federal  governments  are  the  best  of  all  agencies  for  such 
investigations  because  of  their  adequate  resources  and  because  they  represent 
the  entire  people.  Experience  has  shown,  unfortunately,  that  the  people  arc 
sometimes  misrepresented  in  the  interpretation  and  even  in  the  collection  of 
information  of  this  kind  by  their  official  agents,  but  the  remedy  is  in  our  own 
hands  when  there  has  come  to  be  a  general  understanding  of  the  matter.  Such 
recent  foundations  as  those  established  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
Mrs.  Sage,  especially  the  last  named,  whiph  is  exclusively  for  the  improvement 
of  living  and.  social  conditions,  offer  new  possibilities  for  research.  With 
resources  almost  as  large  as  those  likely  to  be  devoted  to  this  work  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  equally  disinterested,  they  are  pressing  forward  to  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  facts  about  social  and  living  conditions.  The  existence 
of  these  great  foundations  and  their  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  larger  under- 
takings need  in  no  wise  discourage  individual  efforts,  which  for  certain  kinds  of 
inquiries  have  their  distinct  advantages.  The  most  notable  of  all  studies  into 
family  budgets  and  standards  of  living  thus  far  made,  those  of  the  French  min« 
6og 
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eralogist  Le  Play,  represent  the  employment  of  the  leisure  of  the  life  time  of  a  col- 
lege instructor  for  whom  this  study  of  his  fellow  men  was  a  persistent  avocation. 

The  need  which  we  desire  especially  to  emphasize,  however,  is  not  that  of 
collecting  information,  important  as  it  is,  but  rather  that  of  trenchant  and  con- 
structive criticism.  This  is  a  function  in  which  the  individual  is  everything  and 
the  greatest  of  endowments  or  the  most  magnificent  of  organizations  counts  for 
nothing.  Of  Such  criticism  we  have  far  too  little.  We  have  petty  and  carping 
criticism  from  the  partisan  whose  cause  perhaps  is  not  advanced  as  he  had 
hoped  that  it  would  be  by  the  results  of  some  inquiry.  We  have  an  abtmdance 
of  the  easy-going  praise  which  flows  from  a  vague  general  interest  in  a  subject, 
without  the  experience,  the  scholarship,  or  the  sound  judgment,  which  would 
give  substantial  value  to  the  commendation.  Of  genuinely  discriminating  dis- 
cussion, which  compares,  sifts,  tests,  weighs  judicially,  and,  by  such  high  praise 
as  may  be  deserved  after  such  scrutiny,  really  gives  substantial  aid  to  a  creditable 
undertaking,  or  with  convincing  demonstration  brings  to  an  abrupt  end  the 
pernicious  influence  of  an  ill-conceived,  unscientific,  and  misleading  investiga- 
tion— of  such  discussion,  independent,  informed,  courageous,  and  truthful,  we 
are  sorely  in  need. 

Let  us,  however,  recur  to  the  fact  that  we  are  considering  primarily  not  the 
criticism  of  books  but  the  critical  study  of  the  standards  of  living  of  hiunan 
beings.  The  natural  place,  the  vital  place,  then,  for  sound  criticism  is  in  the 
study  itself.  No  outside  critic  can  possibly  be  in  50  favorable  a  position  as  the 
investigator  himself,  and  the  reviewer  or  expert  whom  he  consults,  with  all  the 
original  data  in  hand,  to  know  whether  his  facts  are  both  true  and  typical, 
whether  they  correctly  represent  the  condition  which  the  investigator  set  out  to 
study.  Here  also  standards  of  comparison,  acquaintance  with  similar  studies, 
but  above  all  the  critical  faculty,  are  essential.  After  results  have  been  published 
there  comes  the  opportunity  for  outsiders,  but  severe  self-criticism  and  sym- 
pathetic and  constructive  criticism  from  confidential  advisers,  are  fundamental. 

We  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  this  Journal  to  provide  a  forum 
for  the  frank  and  helpful  criticism  of  social  ^novements,  and  of  researches  in 
the  field  of  social  work.  As  yet  this  service  has  been  rendered  at  best  in  a  frag- 
mentary and  incomplete  way,  but  as  we  are  coming  gradually  to  find  ourselves 
in  this  respect,  as  our  readers  increase  in  number  and  our  resources  are  enlarged, 
and  especially  as  the  occasions  for  criticism  multiply,  we  look  forward  to  a 
progressive  development  of  such  co-operation  with  all  those  who  are  finding 
out  things  which  for  the  sake  of  the  common  welfare  should  be  known,  and  with 
all  those  who  are  helping  to  do  the  things  which  this  wider  knowledge  makes 
not  only  possible  but  inevitable. 
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A  SANATORIUM 

FOR  THE  METROPOLITAN 

If  New  York  State  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  Hotchkiss  acts  favorably  upon 
an  application  now  before  him,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company  will 
proceed  at  once  to  erect  a  tuberculosis 
sanatorium  for  the  benefit  of  its  em- 
ployes and  industrial  policy  holders. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
"old  line"  insurance  in  the  United  States, 
a  company  has  asked  permission  to  erect 
an  institution  where  its  policy  holders 
and  employes  may  be  treated  for  con- 
sumption. That  application  of  the  Metro- 
politan is  in  accord  with  the  policy  an- 
nounced by  Vice-President  Haley  Fiske 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Presidents  last  February.  Mr. 
Fiske  stated  at  that  time  that  the  com- 
pany was  ready  to  spend  at  least  $ioo,- 
ooo  on  a  campaign  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis,  if  a  suitable  and  legal 
way  for  spending  the  money  could  be 
provided.  Since  that  time  the  company 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  cure  and 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  to  all  of  its  in- 
dustrial policy  holders,  and  has  formed 
its  1 1, coo  agents  into  an  organized  corps 
of  fighters. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  institution 
would  be  prevention  as  well  as  cure.  The 
company  argues,  that  if,  for  instance, 
from  a  family  of  six  policy  holders,  one 
dangerous  consumptive  can  be  segregated, 
the  net  gain  to  the  other  policy  holders 
of  the  company,  in  lessened  premiums 
and  increased  bonuses  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  sanatorium. 
An  option  on  a  tract  of  land  has  been 
secured,  and  if. Superintendent  Hotchkiss 
gives  his  consent,  the  institution  will 
be  started  at  once. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  has  announced  that  he 
will  give  his  decision  in  about  two  weeks. 
Under  the  insurance  laws  of  New  York 
a  life  insurance  company,  may  purchase 
"only  such  real  estate  as  shall  be  requisite 
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for  its  convenient  accommodation  in  the 
transaction  of  its  business."  The  lawyers 
of  the  Metropolitan  argue  and  have  cited 
decisions  to  prove  that  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  hospitals  for  employes 
by  various  industrial  corporations  fur- 
nish a  precedent  for  insurance  compan- 
ies to  do  the  same  thing. 

THE  OHIO  VALLEY 

WATER  COMPANY  OUTRAGE 

Last  January,  almost  in  the  face  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey  exhibit  showing 
the  great  loss  in  life  which  Pittsburgh 
has  for  years  dealt  out  to  her  citizens 
through  unpardonable  delays  in  safe- 
guarding her  drinking  water,  the  daily 
papers  of  that  city  told  shocking  tales  of 
criminal  disregard  for  public  safety  in 
the  towns  down-river.  The  officials  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Water  Company,  which 
supplies  drinking  water  to  the  Boroughs 
of  McKees  Rocks,  Bellevue,  Avalon, 
West  View,  Ben  Avon,  and  Emsworth,  a 
total  population  of  32,000  people,  sud- 
denly found  the  water  in  their  supply 
reservoirs  running  low.  These  supply 
reservoirs  are  ordinarily  filled  with  a 
very  pure  quality  of  water  by  infiltration 
through  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  river 
bed,  from  wells  drilled  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Ohio  to  a  depth  of  about  twenty- 
seven  feet. 

To  make  up  for  this  shortage,  due  to 
an  unexpected  drop  in  the  river  below 
the  nine  foot  normal  stage,  the  officials 
of  the  water  company  deemed  it  desirable 
to  supplement  their  reduced  supply  with 
raw  water  taken  directly  from  the  Ohio 
River.  To  do  this  they  made  a  six  inch 
connection  between  the  river  and  one  of 
their  wells.  During  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  thereafter  the  water  furnished 
from  this  connection  was  tolerably  clear, 
but  on  the  second  night  the  river  began 
to  rise,  washing  from  its  banks  much 
mud  and  filth  that  had  accumulated  dur-. 
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ing  the  low  period.  The  consumers  noticed 
the  condition  of  the  water  on  the  follow- 
ing  day,  and  as  no  notice  had  been  given 
to  ^nyone,  this  was  the  first  intimatioii 
they  had  of  the  entrance  of  any  impurity 
into  the  supply. 

In  the  meantime  the  unsuspecting  con- 
sumers, who  have  thus  far  felt  such  an 
unusual  degree  of  security  about  the 
purity  of  the  water  that  they  have  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  boil  or  even 
filter  it,  had  been  drinking  raw  water 
taken  from  the  river  at  a  low  stagie,  pol- 
luted with  the  sewage  of  half  a  million 
people.  These  sewers  empty  into  the 
river  at  points  varying  from  five  miles 
to  half  a  mile  from  the  intake. 

As  a  result  there  developed  in  less  than 
three  days  a  severe  epidemic  of  a  very 
debilitating  intestinal  trouble  diagnosed 
as  gastro-enteritis.  According  to  an  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  there  were  3,  706  cases  and  three 
deaths.  This  report  is  considered  by 
local  authorities  as  very  conservative, 
some  placing  the  number  of  cases  at  no 
less  than  6,000.  with  many  cases  of  ty- 
phoid fever. 

The  officials  of  the  company  when 
asked  by  the  state  official  why  no  public 
notice  had  been  given  of  their  action, 
simply  said  "there  was  not  time."  This 
statement  was  made  in  full  knowledge 
that  means  of  telephone  communication 
were  always  at  hand,  and  that  the  col- 
umns of  the  daily  papers  were  always  at 
their  disposal.  A  more  flagrant  exam- 
ple of  unawakened  civic  conscience,  it  is 
hard  to  find.  As  an  editorial  comment 
in  a  Pittsburgh  daily  says: 

"The  grocer  who  puts  sand  in  his 
sugar,  or  mixes  chicory  in  his  coflfee  and 
sells  the  product  for  the  pure  article  com- 
mits a  minor  oflfense  in  comparison  with 
the  water  company  which  deliberately 
supplies  sewage-laden  fluid  to  its  custom- 
ers and  then  instead  of  issuing  a  warniiTg 
against  the  poison,  tries  to  cover  up  its 
deception." 

And  now  the  company  is  again  being 
denounced  by  its  patrons  for  the  impure 
water  it  is  giving  to  the  people  in  this 
district.  The  company  offers  no  explan- 
ation of  the  cause  of  the  bad  water, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  fear  the  State  Board 


of  Health,  whose  representatives  have 
again  been  investigating  the  matter.  Re- 
cent developments  show  that  the  water 
cprnmittee  of  Councils  has  recently  come 
into  possession  of*  information  that  this 
is  not  the  first  offense  of  its  kind,  but 
that  the  water  company  has  been  pump- 
ing water  direct  from  the  river  whenever 
the  supply  was  short,  ever  since  the  com- 
pany got  its  business  under  way. 

CHILD  LABOR  IN 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Press  reports  from  Washington  indi- 
cate that  the  fears  so  loudly  expressed  a 
year  ago  about  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  child  labor  bill 
have  not  been  realized.  On  the  other 
hand,  Commissioner  Macfarland  is  re- 
ported as  saying,  "We  have  had  sufficient 
experience  under  the  child  labor  law 
since  it  went  into  effect  July  i,  1908,  to 
see  that  it  has  worked  well  on  the  whole, 
justifying  its  recommendation  by  the 
commissioners  to  Congress,  and  whatever 
opposition  there  was  to  the  law  original- 
ly seems  to  have  largely  disappeared." 

When  the  law  was  passed.  Congress 
failed  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pro- 
vide for  its  enforcement,  but  two  in- 
spectors were  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sioners and  appear  to  have  been  doing 
excellent  work.  Their  report  for  the 
month  of  June  shows  only  three  com- 
plaints and  that  in  general  the  employers 
of  children  are  co-operating  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  business  places  are  said  to 
be  employing  444  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  addition  to  these,  twen- 
ty newsboys  and  street  venders  have  re- 
ceived permits  and  badges. 

This  report  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
those  usually  following  the  enactment  of 
a  child  labor  law.  First  the  opposition 
cries  against  its  terrible  injustice.  Sec- 
ond, the  sensational  press  predicts  the 
early  repeal  of  the  law.  Third,  the  offi- 
cials patiently  pursue  duties  involved  in 
the  law's  enforcement.  Fourth,  it  soon 
appears  that  nothing  more  serious  has 
happened  than  that  a  number  of  little 
children  have  been  released  from  their 
industrial  service  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  play  and  grow. 
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BILLBOARDS  TO 
PREACH  TUBERCULOSIS 

Successful  negotiations  were  recently 
completed  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis with  the  Associated  Bill  Posters 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  when 
the  latter  body  at  its  convention  in  At- 
lanta agreed  to  donate  to  the  anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign  space  on  all  of  its  3,400 
bill-boards.  The  bill  posters  are  wilUng 
to  hang  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at 
least  a  million  posters,  descriptive  of  the 
dangers  of  tuberculosis  and  the  ways  it 
can  be  prevented.  This  advertising,  if 
paid  for  at  regular  rates  would  cost 
$1,200,000. 

In  addition  to  this  large  gift,  the  bill 
printers  have  agreed  to  donate  over 
$200,000  worth  of  work.  Efforts  are 
also  being  made  to  secure  enough  paper 
and  ink  free  of  charge  to  carry  on  this 
posters  campaign. 

The  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
will  furnish  the  designs  for  the  posters 
and  will  supervise  their  distribution  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  This  will 
probably  be  done  in  co-operation  with  the 
local  anti-tuberculosis  societies  and  bill- 
posters. 

PRINTERS*  FIGHT 
AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS 

Among  workingmen  there  is  no  trade 
which  suffers  more  from  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis  than  the  printing  trade.  It 
is  particularly  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  the  initiative  in  labor's  warfare 
against  the  disease  should  come  from 
New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 
For  some  years  this  union  has  had  a  spe- 
cial committee,  known  as  the  health  com- 
mittee, dealing  with  this  problem.  Its 
members  are  John  L.  Cahill,  Rockwell 
Kent,  Joseph  A.  Gardner  and  James 
Tole. 

One  of  the  important  things  done  re- 
cently in  the  campaign  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  by  this  committee 
has  been  the  issuing  of  a  circular  of  in- 
formation and  its  wide  distribution 
among  the  printing  trade.  Printed  at- 
tractively and  bearing  the  double  red 
cross,  it  reads  as  follows : 


Don't  spit  on  the  office  floor  even  If  you 
haven't  tuberculosis.  Every  chapel  should 
pass  a  rule  on  this.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  No.  6  examined  last  year  had 
catarrhal  affections,  which  are  easily  trans- 
mitted. Don't  work  in  a  badly  ventilated, 
dirty,  unsanitary  composing  room.  Tlie 
labor  law  prohibits  it  and  your  committee 
will  enforce  the  section  covering  it  if  noti- 
fied. Report  any  case  of  tuberculosis  in 
your  office.  Everyone  is  in  danger  from  a 
careless  consumptive.  Don't  operate  an  un- 
'  piped  linotype.  Tou  are  taking  a  needless 
and  perilous  risk.  An  open  smelter  is 
equally  dangerous.  Your  committee  will 
correct  these  evils  immediately,  if  notified. 
Don't  allow  the  fioor  to  be  swept  during 
working  hours.  Tour  health  has  the  para- 
mount right.  Don't  forget  that  one  of 
every  four  in  the  I.  T.  U.  death  list  dies  of 
pulmonary  affections;  that  the  last  United 
States  census  placed  the  second  highest 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  the  trade  of 
or  in  ting,  and  that  every  thoughtful  member 
has  it  in  his  power  to  alter  these  figures. 
If  you  suspect  you  have  tuberculosis,  see 
your  physician  and  write  the  health  com- 
mittee. Both  will  assist  you.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  a  draught,  if  the  window  is  open 
from  the  top  and  bottom.  Fresh  air  is  nec- 
essary every  minute  of  the  day  in  the  aver- 
age printing  office.  Everyone  in  our  busi- 
ness should  walk  at  least  three  miles  in  the 
open  air  every  day.  Few  members  of  this 
union  are  without  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  waste  incurred  by  tuberculosis.  Tu- 
bercle bacilli  are  tangible  enemies  of  all 
who  work  and  should  be  persistently  fought 
by  sane  living.  Join  a  sick  benefit  society, 
preferably  in  your  own  office.  There  are 
more  successful  relief  associations  among 
printers  than  in  any  other  craft,  and  they 
give  help  with  self-respect. 

Remember  that  the  perfected  labor  union 
is  the  most  forceful  agent  of  the  century  in 
preventing  tuberculosis.  Short  hours  and 
high  wages  will  accomplish  wonders  in  ex- 
terminating any  disease,  physical  or  social. 
Demand  the  union  label  and  strengthen 
your  organization. 

THE  PRISON  CONGRESS 
AT  WASHINGTON  IN  1910 

At  Paris  on  July  12  and  13  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Commission  held  its 
final  sessions  to  make  preparations  for 
the  Congress  at  Washington.  The  im- 
portance of  the  business  brought  a  good 
attendance  of  members  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Throughout  the  meetings  and 
in  the  letters  of  those  who  could  not  be 
present,  the  first  theme  was  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  and  sense  of  loss 
on  account  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Barrows. 
At  the  same  time,  and  even  out  of  re- 
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spect  to  his  memory,  all  agreed  that  the 
plans  for  the  coming  congress,  on  which 
he  had  bestowed  so  much  thought  and 
labor,  must  be  carried  to  a  successful 
issue. 

The  day  before  the  meeting  a  confer- 
ence was  held  with  the  new  commis- 
sioner, Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson, 
Mrs.  Barrows  and  F.  H.  Mills  being 
present  and  Dr.  Guillaume,  the  general 
secretary,  part  of  the  time.  The  infor- 
mation and  advice  of  the  American  en- 
voys were  of  very  considerable  value  in 
all  the  discussions. 

After  addresses  on  Dr.  Barrows  by 
Dr.  Guillaume  and  M.  Rickl  de  Bellye, 
of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  of  Budapest, 
Professor  Henderson  was  introduced 
and  elected  president  of  the  commission. 
On  taking  the  chair  he  eulogized  the  late 
commissioner,  stated  the  problems  to  be 
met  and  offered  a  plan  of  organization 
for  the  coming  congress.  This  plan 
will  be  taken  to  Seattle  for  further  study 
in  conference  with  the  committee  of  the 
American  Prison  Association  and  then 
the  outlines  will  be  filled  in,  the  neces- 
sary modifications  made  and  provisions 
decided  for  appointments  of  committees 
and  executive  officers. 

It  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
commission  that  the  foreign  delegates 
should  meet  in  New  York  about  Septem- 
ber 17,  make  a  journey  of  about  two 
weeks  to  visit  typical  American  institu- 
tions, and  return  to  Washington  for  the 
congress  about  October  8.  It  was  felt 
that  the  heat  would  be  too  oppressive 
for  a  trip  and  for  a  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton at  an  earlier  date  than  September  15. 
The  Europeans  have,  from  sensational 
reports,  acquired  a  dread  of  the  late 
summer  in  America.  Some  difference 
of  opinion  was  developed  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  congress  should  be  held 
before  the  trip  to  institutions  or  after- 
wards, and  this  matter  was  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  American  committee. 

The  representatives  of  the  French 
government  invited  the  commission  to  a 
luncheon  at  the  noon  recess,  while  all 
met  in  the  evening  for  dinner  as  the 
guests  of  the  Americans.  These  genial 
and  informal  occasions  gave  all  a  fine 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted,  and 
at  the  close  Professor  Van  der  Aa,  of 
Holland,  most  graciously  declared  that 


if  the  hospitality  was  a  sample  of  the 
American  manner  all  the  world  would 
want  to  go  to  Washington  in  191a 

It  now  remains  for  the  friends  of 
modem  methods  of  dealing  with  crime 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  American 
committee  and  unite  in  giving  to  organ- 
izers of  the  great  congress  of  1910  uni- 
versal support. 

MADISON'S  PARKS 
AS    INVESTMENTS 

According  to  a  citizens'  oivestigatii^ 
conmiittee  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  increase  in  property  values  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  during  the  past 
sixteen  years  is  attributed  to  the  parks 
and  drives.  Madison  criticised  die  action 
of  the  City  Council  because  of  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  this  way.  The 
council,  on  December  11,  1908,  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  citizen**  commit- 
tee to  investigate  and  report  how  much, 
in  its  best  judgment,  the  property  value? 
had  been  increased  by  the  work  of  the 
Madison  Park  and  Pleasure  Drive  As- 
sociation in  conjunction  with  the  city  in 
securing  parks,  playgrounds,  open  spaces 
and  drives. 

The  Park  and  Pleasure  Drive  Associa- 
tion was  mentioned,  for  which  it  may 
congratulate  itself,  because  in  the  past 
sixteen  years  it  has  agitated,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  a  comprehensive  park 
development  with  proper  connecting 
boulevards.  It  has  not  stopped  at  agi- 
tation but  has,  in  great  part,  through 
private  subscriptions,  proceeded  "to  do 
things." 

Its  success  has  been  so  great  that  the 
citizens,  through  their  government,  have 
supported  the  movement.  Finally,  the 
kickers  got  to  work.  But  no  one  with- 
drew. They  decided  to  face  the  issue 
and  see  just  where  they  stood.  And  this 
is  what  they  found  out: 

The  increase  of  valuation  in  Madison 
since  1893  is  figured  at  $12,239,879.  Tak- 
ing the  mean  of  the  estimate  of  the  citi- 
zens' committee,  twelve  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  this,  or  $1,529,984,  is  due  to  the 
parks,  playgrounds  and  drives.  This,  on 
the  basis  of  the  tax  rate  for  1908,  brings 
to  the  city  a  revenue  of  $23,814.76  an- 
nually. The  total  annual  cost  of  the 
parks,  including  interest  on  the  invest- 
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ment,  appropriation  for  maintenance  and 
landscape  architect's  salary,  is  $13,- 
707.16,  leaving  a  net  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  parks  of  $10,017.60  as  a  basis  for 
the  kick.  The  kickers  have  made  prog- 
ress like  the  frog  in  Mark  Twain's  story 
and  the  citizens  of  Madison  are  happy. 

But  the  committee  did  not  content  it- 
self with  a  mere  estimate  of  the  mone- 
tary value  of  the  parks.  It  discovered, 
as  any  open-minded  observer  might,  that 
these  properties  have  a  distinct  social 
value,  which  expressed  itself  to  this 
effect : 

They  have  been  a  substantial  element 
in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  people; 
they  have  bettered  business,  social,  ethic, 
aesthetic  and  health  conditions ;  the  fact 
that  they  are  owned  by  the  people  in- 
creases the  enjoyment  of  the  common 
life  and  the  desirability  of  the  city  as  a 
place  of  residence;  they  have  stimulated 
among  the  residents  a  willingness  to  im- 
prove personal  property;  and,  finally, 
their  direct  and  indirect  results  have 
been  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
meet  many  of  the  unusual  demands  of 
modern  city  life. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
AND  THE  IMMIGRANT 

Mr.  Ward's  article  on  the  social  cen- 
ters of  the  Rochester  public  schools  on 
another  page  of  this  issue  is  a  large  ex- 
ample of  the  extension  of  the  school  be- 
yond the  old  traditional  limits  of  book 
training.  The  latest  development  in  so- 
cializing the  schools  comes  from  Boston, 
where  the  new  North  American  Civic 
League  for  Immigrants,  using  that  city 
as  an  experiment  station,  is  co-operating 
with  the  public  school  authorities  by  giv- 
ing, in  several  school  buildings,  a  series 
of  lectures  on  primary  civics,  first  aid  to 
the  injured,  hygiene,  and  prevention  of 
disease  to  newly  arrived  aliens. 

For  the  most  part  these  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  the  stereopticon.  The  lan- 
guage is  the  simplest,  whether  English 
or  spoken  through  an  interpreter. 

The  promoters  of  the  league  believe 
that  uniting  the  parent  and  the  school 
surely  tends  to  enhance  the  leavening  in- 
fluence of  education.  To  minimize  the 
prejudice  against  the  compulsory  school 
law  and  to  inspire  in  aliens  the  idea  that 
school  training  for  the  children  means 


more  opportunity  and  in  the  end  better 
citizenship,  is  the  hope  of  the  league.  Its 
officers  expect  that  the  result  of  the  vaca- 
tion school  lectures  will  be  as  marked 
and  almost  as  far-reaching  as  was  the 
series  given  by  the  league  in  the  evening 
schools  during  the  winter. 

A  LOST  LETTER  THAT 
FOUND  ITS  DESTINATION 

From  the  mountains  of  western  Mary- 
land came  a  letter  last  week  to  the  post- 
master of  Jersey  City.  The  writer  was 
trying  to  find  "the  man  who  called  out 
the  trains  in  Jersey  City  2  years  ago 
last  February  9th  in  the  afternoon."  And 
this  was  her  reason : 

"Dear  Sir : 

"I  want  to  find  the  man  who  cured 
himself  of  consumption  by  using  Oil  of 

.    Do  you  remember  a  very  sick 

man  his  wife  2  children  &  mother  who 
missed  connection  &  had  to  wait  all  aft- 
ernoon fer  a  train.  You  told  my  son  & 
myself  of  your  cure.  I  remember  part 
of  the  directions  which  was,  take  one 
drop  the  first  day,  two  drops  the  second 
day,  &  so  on  till  it  went  up  to  30  drops. 
Now  I  want  to  know  what  to  do  when 
the  30  drops  have  been  reached.  Does 
the  directions  say  to  continue  the  30 
drops  each  day  or  go  back  to  one  drop. 
This  is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  will  be 
very  grateful  if  you  will  write  me  the 
full  directions,  and  send  me  as  soon  as 
possible.  My  son  lived  only  6  weeks 
after  we  got  home,    he  did  not  try  the 

.    I  felt  he  was  too  near  gone. 

Now  I  have  a  daughter  who  is  in  need 
of  help,  and  wants  to  try  it.  Hope  you 
will  get  this  letter.  But  if  you  should 
not,  and  it  falls  in  the  hands  of  anyone 
who  knows  of  the  treatment  will  please 
answer  this.  I  will  enclose  stamp  for  an 
answer.    Hope  I  may  get  it  soon. 

Very  gratefully  yours," 

The  postmaster  referred  the  appeal 
to  the  National  Association  for  the  Re- 
lief and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
which  has  doubtlessly  advised  the  writer 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  "30  drops." 

THE  HUDSON 
RIVER  DAY  LINE 

The  Hudson  River  Day  Line  has 
called  our  attention  to  an  incident  cited 
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in  an  article  in  our  issue  of  July  3,  which 
conveyed  a  thoroughly  erroneous  impres- 
sion.   This  we  desire  to  correct. 

We  believe  that  the  day  line  is  of  the 
cleanest  and  highest  moral  standing  in 
every  way.  The  business  being  entirely 
by  day,  the  steamers  are  equipped  with 
only  a  few  day  parlors,  and  no  state- 
rooms, and  a  most  rigid  watch  is  kept 
on  the  parlors  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
rented  only  to  respectable  people  in  fami- 
lies and  private  parties.  The  boats  do 
not  run  on  Sunday,  and  there  is  no  beer, 
wine,  or  liquor  sold  on  board. 

These  boats  have  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion with  the  better  class  of  tourists  and 
vacationists,,  and  are  largely  patronized 
by  those  who  want  clean  service  and  re- 
fined pleasure. 

SELF-HELP  AMONG  THE 
NEGROES 

MONROE  N.  WORK 

Tuskegee  Institut 

One  of  the  principal  things  in  making 
the  Negro  a  useful  citizen  is  to  teach 
him  the  art  of  helping  himself.  This  end 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  Tus- 
kegee Institute.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
that  it  carries  on  the  more  than  thirty 
different  extension  activities  for  the  Ne- 
groes' moral,  material  and  intellectual 
improvement. 

For  a  number  of  years  Tuskegee  has 
fostered  local  farmers'  conferences  in 
which  the  people  in  particular  communi- 
ties come  together  to  be  taught  how  to 
improve  their  farms,  their  homes,  their 
morals,  and  their  educational  facilities. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  mem- 
bers of  these  conferences  are  taking  the 
initiative  and  are  devising  a  number  of 
ways  to  help  themselves. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  farmers' 
school  of  the  Mt.  Zion  and  St.  John 
community,  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Tuskegee  Institute.  A  number  of 
the  members  of  the  local  conference  at- 
tended the  agricultural  short  course 
which  Tuskegee  holds  each  year.  These 
people  decided  that  their  community 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  such  a 
course  and  so  they  got  together  in  their 
local  conference  and  worked  out  a  plan 


for  a  four^  days'  session.  The  undertak- 
ing was  very  successful.  Over  100  stu- 
dents consisting  of  fathers,  mothers,  sons 
and  daughters  were  enrolled.  On  the 
first  day  the  subjects  How  to  Maintain 
a  Good  Garden  During  the  Entire  Year, 
and  How  to  Plant,  Grow  and  Maintain 
a  Good  Orchard  were  discussed'.  The 
subjects  for  the  remaining  time  were: 
Care  of  Farm  Animals  and  Farm  Im- 
plements, Judicious  Application  of  Home 
and  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Need  of 
Deep  Plowing  and  Selecting  Seeds. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  county  fair 
has  been  held  at  Tuskegee  Institute  in 
order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  to  ex- 
hibit their  products.  The  fair  has  done 
a  great  deal  in  enabling  the  people  to 
have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  best 
grades  of  farm  produce  and  showing 
them  how  successfully  to  raise  these  best 
grades.  The  women  here  also  learned 
much  concerning  home  work. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  the 
people  are  now  beginning  to  hold  com- 
munity fairs.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  in  the  autumn  of  1908  to  attend 
one  of  these  community  fairs.  It  was 
conducted  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
The  exhibits  both  in  quality  and  quantity 
were  very  good.  They  included  horses, 
mules,  cows,  hogs,  cotton,  rutabagas, 
sugar-cane,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  pota- 
toes, varieties  of  com,  fruits — dried, 
canned,  preserved,  and  jellied — vinegars, 
home  made  wines,  turnips,  pumpkins, 
cushaws,  gourds,  water  melons,  peppers, 
peas,  peanuts,  beans,  cabbages,  coUards, 
tomatoes,  rice,  fancy  work,  quilts,  shirt 
waists,  women's  cloaks  and  needle  work. 
One  could  not  witness  the  tastefulness 
with  which  the  exhibits  were  arranged, 
the  fine  quality  of  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  the  friendly  rivalry  of  the  ex- 
hibitors, without  seeing  that  the  people 
were  doing  a  great  deal  in  educating 
themselves  through  the  agency  of  the 
fair. 

The  young  men  of  various  communi- 
ties are  organizing  themselves  into  clubs 
for  their  own  and  the  communities'  im- 
provement. The  following  is  an  account 
of  such  a  club: 

The  young  men  of  Creek  Stand  communi- 
ty have  organized  themselves  Into  a  dnb. 
These   young   men   are   working   in   every 
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on  the  duty  of  the  church  in  social  re- 
form. At  the  same  time,  comes  the  so- 
called  Emmanuel  Church  movement  of 
Boston,  the  psychotherapeutic  treatment 
by  the  church.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this?  Is  it  an  awakening  to  the  duty 
of  the  church  as  often  proclaimed — but 
not  always  followed?  Is  it  an  answer 
to  the  plea  that  the  church  must  under- 
take new  duties  to  justify  itself  today. 
How  shall  we  relate  all  this  to  the  mod- 
ern movement  for  the  use  of  special 
knowledge,  for  differentiation  between 
professions  and  expert  services? 

Surely,  the  church  should  strive  hard 
to  rouse  men  to  more  interest  in,  and 
more  knowledge  of,  industrial  and  social 
conditions,  that  ills  may  be  done  away 
with  and  progress  made.  As  helps  to 
this,  may  be  mentioned  special  Sunday 
noon  and  evening  meetings  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  have  been  held  in  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  New  York,  or  in  Mt. 
Vernon  Church,  Boston,  with  addresses 
by  judicious  persons  who  are  famil- 
iar with  conditions  of  living  and  la- 
bor. So  church  and  denominational  or- 
/^anizations  may  well  have  particular 
committees  to  keep  in  touch  with  lead- 
ing industrial  interests  and  moral  move- 
ments, to  help  clergy  and  people  in- 
terpret the  special  knowledge  and  aspira- 
tions of  those  interests.  But  the  aim 
should  be  to  listen  to  knowledge  from 
various  sources  and  points  of  view.  Sig- 
nificant indeed  was  the  action  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  changing  its  title  from  a 
committee  on  labor  to  committee  on  in- 
dustrial organization,  in  order  to  indicate 
more  clearly  the  duty  of  listening  alike 
to  employer  and  employe,  to  capital  and 
labor.  Such  an  attitude  will  not,  of 
course,  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  wish 
the  church  to  become  the  propaganc'ist 
of  a  particular  panacea.  There  are, 
from  time  to  time,  conditions  and  re- 
forms which  should  be  specifically 
preached  in  our  churches,  for  Christian 
people  to  consider  thoughtfully  in  mak- 
ing up  their  duty  as  citizens  and  men. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  church 
should  not  try  to  define  details  of  meth- 
od. It  will  do  its  part  best  if  it  rouses 
men  to  try  to  live  religiously — to  love 
mercy,  to  do  justice,  and  to  walk  humbly 


with  God.  That  is  its  particular  work, 
which  is  as  useful  today  as  ever,  and  will 
be  tomorrow!  The  clergy  can  find  no 
better  task  than  thus  serving  the  church 
inspirationally. 

Said  a  man  of  much  experience  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction :  "The  evils  against  which  we 
contend,  and  the  suffering  which  the 
conference  seeks  to  alleviate,  are  due  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  unrighteousness  of 
life :  and  a  revival  of  righteousness  wotdd 
do  more  to  check  their  growth  than  all 
the  effort  in  the  way  of  benevolent  work, 
which  we  arc  able  to  put  forth,"  In  a 
great  railroad  strike  in  this  country,  the 
men  of  a  New  England  railroad  were 
asked  to  join  the  stnke  sympathetically, 
but  they  refused.  Their  reason  was  their 
loyalty  to  the  man  who  happened  to  be 
their  superintendent.  That  man  did 
much  to  prevent  a  general  strike 
throughout  New  England,  and  to  restore 
industrial  peace  beyond.  He  was  able 
so  to  do  because  his  men  had  confidence 
in  him  as  one  who  was  "open-minded  and 
square."  To  increase  the  niunber  of 
such  righteous  men,  in  all  interests  of 
life,  is  the  highest  social  service. 

There  is  one  very  practical  way  in 
which  churches  can  often  make  for  social 
advance — by  joining  together  as  a  neigh- 
borhood force  in  a  fight  against  mani- 
fest evil  conditions  which  aroused  public 
opinion  can  wipe  out.  This  has  been 
well  done  in  particular  localities  in  pre- 
venting the  existence  or  the  spread  of 
liquor  saloons.  Such  co-operation  may 
lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  neighborhood  action  in  which  persons 
of  all  creeds  and  no  creeds  may  join 
heartily.  Some  philanthropic  undertak- 
ings of  individual  churches  might  well  be 
shifted  to  that  broader  basis  of  neigh- 
borhood work. 

The  cry  of  the  institutional  church  is 
that  it  should  minister  to  the  whole  man. 
The  appeal  of  common  sense  is  that  the 
various  needs  of  men  should  be  met  by 
those  particular  agencies  best  fitted  to  fill 
them,  by  experience  and  knowledge. 
The  church  may  well  maintain  directly 
such  agencies  as  are  plainly  a  part  of  its 
own  work  of  spiritualizing  persons.  But 
growth  of  knowledge  and  the  complexity 
of  our  life  make  specialization  impera- 
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tive.  The  duty  of  specialization  within 
reasonable  bounds  in  church  as  else- 
where is  well  shown  by  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  psychotherapy  in  the  church. 
That  movement  should  teach  doctors  and 
clergy  alike  to  insist  on  more  thorough- 
ness in  treatment  of  this  complex  being, 
man,  in  physical  or  mental  distress ;  and 
therefore  to  value  diversity  of  gifts  in 
doctor  and  clergyman,  used  in  sympa- 
thetic co-operation.  Special  knowledge 
and  co-operation  should  be  the  watch- 
words. The  minister  will  be  more  ef- 
fective in  pastoral  advice  because  the  se- 
lected physician  cares  for  the  body.  The 
needs  of  today  in  psychotherapy  are  to 
be  met  in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  to- 
day. What  was  done  in  the  early  church 
or  in  the  'Middle  Ages  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Modern  preventive  medicine  is  teach- 
ing, among  many  lessons,  jthat  the  war- 
fare against  disease  is  not  limited  to 
medical  men.  If  infant  mortality  is  to 
be  checked,  many  mothers  must  be  in- 
terested and  instructed  to  do  their  part; 
and  further  back,  employers  of  working 
women  must  be  prevented  from  employ- 
ing them  at  times  when  the  lives  of  moth- 
er and  infant  may  be  injured  by  work. 
The  campaign  against  tuberculosis  de- 
pends largely  for  its  success  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  man  in  the  street  and 
in  the  factory.  So  in  the  grave  matter 
of  hygiene  of  sex  there  is  the  duty  of  the 
parents,  as  well  as  of  family  physicians, 
to  give  proper  instruction  to  the  young. 
In  all  such  matters  as  these,  the  minister 
has  a  duty  in  rousing  the  people  to  do 
their  duty. 

The  church  can  also  make  an  impor- 
tant practical  contribution  to  social  ad- 
vance in  taking  the  right  attitude  as  to 
charity.  Let  a  church  leave  to  charitable 
agencies  the  material  aid  for  persons 
strangers  to  it;  and  urge  parishioners 
to  become  generous  givers  to  and  work- 
ers with  such  agencies.  Let  it  preach  the 
value  of  personal  service  without  pa- 
tronage; of  individual  efforts  to  share 
opportunities,  knowledge  and  friendli- 
ness ;  the  responsibility  of  consumers  for 
their  purchases,  of  rich  persons  for  their 
investments.  Most  of  all,  should  the 
clergy  strive  to  bring  the  spirit  of  charity 
into  church  life.    There  must  be  less  dis- 


tinction between  the  pews  and  the  gal- 
lery seats,  if  our  churches  are  to  be  in- 
deed households  of  faith.  Rich  and 
poor,  educated  and  untutored,  are  alike 
needy  in  the  fundamental  virtues  of  liv- 
ing. To  help  men  to  those  fundamental 
virtues  is  after  all  the  chief  duty  of  the 
church. 

FOR  SUMMER  READING 

Reviewed  by  BELLE  LINDNER  ISRAELS 

In  these  days  of  exodus  from  city 
streets  to  the  commuter's  paradise, 
books  on  the  care  and  development  of 
modest  rural  possessions  have  g^eat 
value.  In  the  most  recent  publications 
of  this  kind  a  tendency  to  be  practical 
on  the  level  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  new 
suburbanite  has  been  manifest. 

Two  books  that  meet  two  kinds  of 
need  for  such  people  are  Four  Seasons 
in  the  Garden*  by  Eben  E.  Rexford 
and  The  Small  Country  Place*  by 
Samuel  T.  Maynard.  Mr.  Rexford 
writes  his  book  for  the  amateur  gar- 
dener, and  he  has  put  it  into  simple  lan- 
guage, carefully  defining  his  terms  and 
subdividing  and  classifying  so  that  the 
specific  assistance  desired  is  easily 
found.  The  author  touches  the  civic 
note  in  his  final  chapters  containing 
practical  suggestions  for  rural  and  vil- 
lage improvement  societies.  Everything 
in  the  book  is  stated  with  an  authority 
that  carries  conviction.  It  is  full  of  sug- 
gestions for  growing  things.  The  Small 
Country  Place  has  less  to  do  with  the 
amateur  gardener  and  is  intended  for 
the  small  farmer.  The  monthly  calendar 
found  at  the  back  of  the  book  is  a  sort 
of  manual  of  tactics  for  the  gentlemam 
farmer.  It  is  very  simple  and  the  au- 
thor treats  of  every  subject  relating  to. 
the  cultivation  of  a  real  country  home 
from  furnace  heat  and  cabbages  to  con- 
crete walks,  the  swarming  of  bees  and* 
the  growing  of  fruits,  vegetables  and' 
live  stock. 

»Four    Seasons    In     the     Garden     by     Eben     B 
Rexford,  Philadelphia,    1909,  J.  B.   Lfpplncott  Co. 
Pp.  307.     Price  $1.50  net.     This  book  may  be  ob- 
tained  at   publisher's   price   through   the   office   of* 
The  SoBVEr. 

The  Small  Country  Place  by  Samuel  T. 
Maynard,  Philadelphia.  1909.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.  Pp.  320.  Price  $1.50  net.  This  book  may- 
be obtained  at  publisher's  price  through  the  oi. 
flee   of   The   Survey. 
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The  illustrations  in  both  books  help 
out  the  text  very  materially,  all  being 
from  photographs. 

When  the  se^lement  children  have 
their  outings  or  when  the  "flower 
shows"  come  their  way  it  would  double 
their  pleasure  to  have  Wild  Flowers 
Every  Child  Should  Know^  by  Fred- 
erick William  Stack  in  the  hands  of  club 
leader  or  teacher.  The  book  is  among 
the  simplest  of  its  type.  The  flowers 
are  classified  according  to  colors,  and  the 
colored  plates  are  divided  to  illustrate 
varying  classifications.  All  the  common 
names  of  the  flowers  are  given,  and  the 
most  familiar  wild  flowers  are  carefully 
illustrated.  It  gives  one  a  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure to  meet  one's  old  friends  in  pictures 
and  then  to  be  able  to  find  out  things 
about  them.  Black-eyed  Susan,  golden- 
rod,  toad-flax,  milkweed,  wild  carrot 
and  even  skunk  cabbage  are  all  in  the 
pictures,  with  the  humble  dandelion, 
friend  of  even  the  city  child,  as  a 
frontispiece.  A  truly  charming  book  ac- 
complishing its  lovable  purpose. 

Birds  About  Us^  is  not  easy  reading 

for  the  amateur.    It  is  difficult  to  find 

^ne's  way  in  the  book  even  though  it  is 

'quite  profusely  illustrated.    The  chapters 

:are  arranged  as  a  series  of  discussions 

and  although  the  book  is  indexed  it  has 

no   color   plates   and   will   probably   be 

most    appreciated    by    those    who    have 

some   previous   acquaintance    with   bird 

books  and  experience  in  identifying  our 

feathered  friends. 

An  interpreter  of  a  world  all  too  often 
misinterpreted  fulfills  a  mission.  Vir- 
ginia Tracy  does  this  in  Merely  Players^ 
— Stories  of  Stage  Life.  The  dozen 
.•stories  vibrate  with  humanity  and  are 
full  of  real  people.     The  actor  is  a  thing 

»WIld  Flowers  Every  Child  Should  Know  by 
FrPderlck  William  Stack.  New  York.  1909,  Dou- 
l)leday,   Pa^e  and  Co.     Fixed   price  $1.20. 

«Blrds  About  Us  by  C.  C.  Abbott.  Philadel- 
phia, 1909,  J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co.  Pp.  288.  Price 
$1.50.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  publisher's 
price  through  the  office  of  The  Survey. 

■Merely  Players — Stories  of  Stage  Life  by  Vir- 
ginia Tracy,  New  York.  1909  The  Century 
Company.  Pp.  326.  Price  $1.50.  This  book  may 
be  obtained  at  publisher's  price  through  the  of- 
fice of  The  fernvEv. 


apart.  His  temperament  is  peculiar  in 
its  childlike  absorption  in  his  own  inter- 
ests. The  author  does  not  shun  the 
foibles  of  the  profession,  out  with  a  lov- 
ing hand  she  shows  them  forth.  The 
Tameless  Team  and  a  Danger  of  Delay 
thrill  with  the  suspense  of  reality.  They 
are  almost  cruel.  The  Lotus  Eaters  is 
perhaps  the  best  picture  of  the  bour- 
geoisie of  the  profession,  while  the  In- 
terpretess  tells  something  of  the  nobility. 
The  book  has  quality  that  is  unmistaka- 
ble. It  is  readable  everywhere;  and  a 
delightful  companion  for  a  vacation  long 
or  short. 

Seeing  that  Old  Lady  Number  31*  by 
Louise  Forsslund  concerns  itself  with  the 
inmates  of  a  home  for  the  aged,  the 
book  might  be  expected  to  have  some 
features  of  social  interest.  It  hasn't. 

The  old  time  paper  covered  novel  has 
seemingly  gone  out  of  existence.  Time 
was  when  no  publication  of  merit  ap- 
peared without  its  acompanying  edition 
in  paper  for  buyers  of  moderate  means. 
There  was  also  a  whole  class  of  writers 
for  special  "libraries"  of  paper  covered 
volumes.  To  take  their  place  books 
which  would  ordinarily  have  been 
thought  good  enough  for  cheap  paper 
editions,  now  retain  the  cheap  paper  in- 
side and  have  cloth  on  the  outside.  In 
this  class  is  The  Winning  Chance'  by 
Elizabeth  Dejeans.  It  holds  interest  by 
its  melodramatic  plot  and  very  obvious 
appeal  to  those  in  search  of  sensation. 

It  does  one  thing  well ;  the  writer  has 
the  absolute  courage  of  her  convictions 
and  she  does  not  shirk  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  her 
heroine  finds  herself,  even  though  it  ne- 
cessitates her  writing  a  book  which  in 
its  realism  is  not  fit  for  the  young  per- 
son. 

*01d  Lady  Number  31  by  Louise  Forsslund.  New 
York,  1909,  The  Century  Company.  Pp.  276. 
('rice  $1.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  pub- 
lisher's price   through   the   ofBce   of  The   Subvbt. 

"The  winning  Chance  by  Elizabeth  DejeauB. 
Philadelphia,  1900,  J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co.  Pp.  318. 
Price  $1.50.  This  lK>ok  may  be  obtained  at  pub- 
lisher's  price   through   the  office  of  The   Subtbt. 


The  problem  of  the  poor  mother  and 
her  infant  is  by  no  means  new.  For 
years  it  has  been  the  object  of  serious 
concern  to  governments  and  municipah- 
ties,  and  has  won  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians, philanthropists,  milk  dealers,  sani- 
tarian and  social  workers,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  other  nations  of  Europe. 
It  is  only  within  recent  years,  however, 
that  the  great  mass  of  people  has  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  infants  are  dying  needlessly 
each  year,  and  has  begun  to  take  active 
steps  to  save  their  lives. 

Xumerically  to  picture  the  problem  of 
infant  mortality  is,  at  the  best,  unsatis- 
factory. To  the  expert,  as  well  as  lay- 
man, statistics  convey  little  real  impres- 
sion of  the  suffering  and  pathos  involved 
in  these  needless  deaths.  Reduced  to 
comparative  terms,  however,  the  situa- 
tion changes.  Even  figures  now  cause 
one  to  shudder ;  for  other  dread  diseases 
shrink  into  insignificance  when  the  re- 
sulting loss  of  life  for  any  given  year  is 
contrasted  with  deaths  among  babies 
from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  month  of 
their  existence. 

Last  year,  it  is  estimated,  150.000 
deaths  resulted  from  tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States.  These  deaths  covered  the 
whole  span  of  life  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  and  occurred  in  spite  of  long  efforts 
and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money. 


Although  we  have  no  accurate  figures 
as  to  the  number  of  babies  born  annually 
in  the  United  States,  a  conservative  esti- 
mate would  be  2,500,000,  of  which  cer- 
tainly fifteen  per  cent  or  375,000  perish 
during  their  first  year.  In  1908,  in  New 
York  city,  16,230  infants  died  during 
the  first  year.  The  excess  of  these 
deaths,  which,  as  will  be  shown  later,  are 
largely  preventable,  over  deaths  from  all 
other  causes  at  any  Other  equal  period  of 
life,  is  shocking. 

From  birth,  down  to  the  tenth  year, 
the  mortality  rate  declines  constantly. 
It  is  highest  during  the  first  week,  falls 
somewhat  during  the  second  week,  is 
fairly  constant  the  third  week,  and  then 
falls  more  or  less  steadily  to  the  twelfth 
month  of  life.  The  enormous  death 
rate  among  infants  during  the  first  three 
months  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  congenital  I 

debility,  malforma- 
tion, atrophy  and  I 
other  results  of  im- 
morality, unwhole- 
some social  condi- 
tions and  physical  de- 
generation. One- 
third,  approximately, 
of  the  remaining 
deaths  are  caused  by 
bad  milk,  improper 
feeding,  etc.,  and  the 
other  two-thirds  by 
casualties   and   those 
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ordinary  ills  of  infancy  which  may  al- 
most wholly  be  prevented  by  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  intelligence  and  care. 

The  importance  of  pure  milk  in  re- 
ducing infant  mortality,  although  worthy 
of  grave  consideration,  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  over  emphasized;  in 
fact,  it  has  withdrawn  attention  from 
other  factors  equally  important,  probably 
on  account  of  the  grim  manner  in  which 
the  hand  of  death  flays  down  the  chil- 
dren of  the  tenements  in  the  congested 
portions  of  sll  American  cities  during  the 
hot  months. 

The  tragedy  ts  well  pictured  in  the 
French  chart,  familiar  to  every  child  spe- 
cialist, called  the  Eifel  Tower,  Here  we 
have  a  contrast  in  morbidity  between 
children  suckled  and  those  fed  upon  arti- 
ficial food.  Among  the  former  the  ratio 
of  deaths  remains  comparatively  con- 
stant until  we  approach  July  and  August 
when  it  rises  to  a  considerable  but  not 
startling  degree,  falling  shortly  after- 
wards and  remaining,  as  at  first,  until  the 
closing  of  the  year.  With  the  artificially 
fed  infant,  however,  it  is  always  subject 
to  leaps  and  bounds.  When  July  is 
reached,  the  leap  is  frightful,  spouting 
up  like  a  geyser  of  human  blood.     Fif- 


teen bottle-fed  babies  die  on  an  average 
in  Paris  to  one  breast-fed  infant,  while 
in  Berlin  recent  reports  show  the  per- 
centage to  be  even  as  high  as  twenty  to 
one.  Recently  Dr.  Joseph  L,  Winters  of 
New  York,  pictured  the  situation  truth- 
fully when  he  said: — "No  matter  how 
dark  the  tenement,  how  foulsome  the 
street,  how  unsanitary  the  home  or  how 
sickening  the  conditions  in  which  the 
child  is  raised,  an  infant,  fed  at  the 
breast  of  a  healthy  woman,  runs  little 
risk  of  death.  No  medicine,  no  care  or 
treatment,  no  proprietary  food,  will 
guarantee  the  life  of  a  sick  infant  in  the 
summer  time.  There  is  one  remedy  and 
one  alone.  That  is,  that  the  infant  should 
be  fed  as  God  intended  it  to  be." 

But  although  many  of  us  realize,  and 
others  are  coming  to  realize,  that  the 
breast-fed  baby  is  comparatively  immune 
from  death,  the  fact  nevertheless  remains 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  in- 
fants all  over  the  world,  are  unable  to 
obtain  maternal  nourishment. 

The  New  York  Milk  Committee  in 
Manhattan  Island,  is  feeding  in  the 
neighborhood  of  750  infants,  A  careful 
statistical  estimate,  based  upon  the  ratio 
of  infants  fed  in  its  depots  to  the  total 
number  of  infants  in  the  areas  included 
by  them,  extended  to  all  the  varyingly 
congested  districts  of  the  island,  shows 
that  in  Manhattan,  12,500  mothers  of  the 
poorer  classes  (and  no  one  knows  how 
many  of  the  middle  classes)  are  forced 
to  rely  upon  artificial  feeding  for  their  in- 
fants. The  two  main  reasons  for  this  ma- 
ternal impotency,  are  physical  disability, 
due  to  improper  nourishment  and  disease, 
and  industrial  employment,  due  princi- 
pally to  abject  poverty.  Added  knowl- 
edge and  intelligence,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  and  the  man  at 
its  head  and  the  careless  spendthrift; 
but  also  for  the  tenement  house  mother, 
for  whom  much  is  being  done,  but  who. 
through  sheer  ignorance,  nullifies  the  ef- 
ficacy of  material  relief  and  kindly  ef- 
fort— added  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
I  say,  must  be  created  before  the  problem 
of  infant  mortality  can  be  satisfactorily 
solved. 

The  beginning  of  this  work  already 
has  been  made.  Seventeen  years  ago, 
Nathan  Straus,  in  New  York  city,  b^an 
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Ilis  memorable  campaign  against  impure 
milk.  Splendid  have  been  the  results 
achieved  but,  as  concerns  the  decrease  of 
infant  mortality,  Mr.  Straus  attacks  only 
one  phase  of  the  problem.  Pure  milk  is 
only  one  factor.  More  important  than  to 
supply  a  substitute  for  breast  milk  is  to 
encourage  breast  feeding  and  render  it 
possible — to  remove  the  conditions  of  un- 
dernourishment and  employment,  which 
prevent  women  from  nursing,  and  to  ed- 
ucate mothers  to  realize,  not  only  the  im- 
portance of  maternal  nursing,  but  also 
the  value  of  sanitation,  infant  feeding, 
infant  hygiene,  and  the  proper  care  of 
their  infants  and  of  themselves. 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee  in  June, 
i')o8,  opened  seven  milk  depots  in  \ew 
York  city  from  which  is  sold  certified 
milk  from  what  probably  is  one  of  the 
best  dairy  herds  in  the  United  States — 
the  Tully  Farms  herd. 

Each  depot  is  in  the  charge  of  a  group 
of  volunteer  phy.sicians  under  a  senior 
physician  elected  by  them.  These  physi- 
cians examine  the  babies  at  weekly 
classes,  weigh  them,  prescribe  their  ex- 
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act  feedings  and  educate  the  mothers  by 
talks  on  infant  feeding  and  infant  hy- 
giene patterned  after  the  well  known 
consultations  of  nourishment  of  France. 
Trained  nurses,  employed  by  the  commit- 
tee, supervise  the  distribution  of  milk, 
assist  the  doctors  at  the  classes,  and,  by 
visiting  the  homes  see  that  the  mothers 
actually  carry  out  what  they  are  told 
to  do.  At  the  close  of  each  day,  these 
nurses  telephone  their  exact  milk  orders 
for  the  day  following  to  the  central  lab- 
oratory, which  is  generously  provifleil 
by  the  Sheffield  Farms — Slawson  Decker 
Milk  Company — and  the  next  morning 
before  eight  o'clock,  the  milk,  properly 
prepared  and  refrigerated,  is  delivereil 
at  each  station. 

The  results  have  been  wonderful. 
Sickly,  emaciated  children,  hardly  human 
in  appearance,  have  become  in  a  few 
months  fat  and  rosy.  Overworked  moth- 
ers, who  scarcely  had  had  a  night's 
sleep  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  have 
become  rested  and  refreshed.  In  the 
Henry  Street  Depot  alone  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  babies  who  are  now  alive  and 
in  healthful  condition  were  on  the  point 
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of  death,  when  they  were  first  brought 
in.  In  Cannon  street,  the  committee  is 
feeding  nearly  200  babies,  most  of  whom 
were  in  bad  condition  when  found.  At 
the  last  consultation  only  one  with  a  se- 
vere cold  was  failing  to  improve. 

In  one  of  the  consultations  at  Bloom- 
ingdale  Guild  thirty-two  babit 


without  them  to  the  dangers  of  ignor- 
ance, impure  milk  and  the  other  con- 
comitants of  poverty,  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  saving  of  lives  among 
them  amounted  to  fifty  per  cent.  Ex- 
tending this  estimate  to  the  12,503  babies 
needing  similar  care  and  assistance  in 
New    York   city,    and    considering   that 


rolled.     The  average  age  at  which  they  last  year  the  deaths  under  one  year  i 

were    brought    was    twenty-five    weeks  Mannattan  was  9,000,  it  can  readily  be 

and  two  days.    The  average  weight  was  seen  that  a  saving  of  life  equal  to  fifty 

thirteen    pounds    six     and     four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  12.500  would  be  an  enor- 
whereas 


the  regularly  ac- 
cepted estimate  for 
a  normal  child  of 
that  age  is  fifteen 
pounds  eight 
ounces.  Thus  the 
average  weight  of 
these  thirty  -  two 
babies  was  two 
[xjunds  two  ounces 
below  the  normal. 
At  the  end  of  fif- 
teen weeks  and 
three  days,  their 
average  weight  was 
eighteen  p  o  u  n  d  <; 
one  and  n  i  n  e  - 
tenths  ounces. 
whereas  the  normal 
weight  for  infan's 
at  this  age  is  sev- 
enteen pounds 
eight  ounces.  Thus 
the  thirty-two  ba- 
bies fed  at  this  one 
consultation  at  the 
Bloom  ingdale 
Guild  Depot,  were 
nine  and  n  i  n  e  - 
tenths  ounces  over 
weight. 

At  St.  Cyprian's  Chapel,  Mrs.  J.  W.  place  clean  milk  must  be  provided.  This 
Johnson,  wife  of  the  rector  of  the  preventive  of  infant  mortality  is  the 
church,  told  me  that  before  the  commit-  mosfeasily  supplied,  and  therefore  must 
tee's  work  began  in  that  heighborJiood,  be  considered  first.  Where  money  is 
her  husband  had  buried,  on  an  average,     not  obtainable  for  certified  milk,  the  milk 
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there  is  a  definite  : 


reduction  of 
infant  mortahty 
for  the  island  as  a 
whole. 

What  is  true  for 
New  York  city.  :s 
of  course  true  for 
the  entire  country. 
The  saving  of 
lives,  important  as 
that  is,  is  only  one 
of  many  results  ac- 
complished. Equal- 
ly important  are 
the  prevention  of 
suffering  and  mis- 
ery, the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  in- 
telligence of  whole 
families  and  com- 
munities and  the 
starting  of  young 
lives  on  a  souml 
physical  basis. 

Reviewing  t  h  c- 
situation  as  it  is 
naturally  one  is  leJ 
to  inquire,  "How 
shall  we  face  this 
problem  ?"  To' 
such  a  n  inquiry 
swer.     In  the  first 


one  colored  baby  every  other 
throughout  the  year.  Since  June  15. 
1908,  she  said,  he  had  buried  only  six 
children. 

Given  a  whole  year  in  whicJi  the  750 
infants  now  being  fed  at  the  commit- 
tee's depots,  would  have  been  exposed 


must  be  pasteurized.  Similarly  where 
money  is  lacking  to  prepare  individual 

prescriptions,  suited  to  the  exact  needs 
of  each  baby,  wholesale  modifications, 
prepared  on  a  commercial  basis,  must  be 
secured.  Under  all  circumstances  the 
most   urgent   problems  must   be  under- 
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taken  first.  This,  of  course,  means  con- 
tinually compromising  with  ideals.  But 
ideals  need  not  be  lost  sight  of,  eVen 
when  temporary  expedients  seem  ex- 
treme. 

Together  with  the  distribution  of  milk, 
instruction  is  imperative.  No  mother 
should  be  allowed  to  get  the  milk  until 
it  is  definitely  determined  that  she  is 
unable  to  suckle  the  child  herself.  Many 
and  many  a  mother  could  nurse  her  baby 
if  she  received  an  extra  quart  of  milk 
■daily,  or  even  if  an  extra  cup  of  cocoa 
■were  given  her  with  each  meal. 

The  case  of  Barry  O'Shea  suggests 
itself  in  this  connection.  At  the  age  of 
three  months  Barry  came  to  the  com- 
mittee's depot  in  B loom ingd ale  Guild 
weighing  six  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces 
as  opposed  to  eleven  and  three-quarters 
pounds,  the  normal  weight  of  an  infant 
af  that  age.  Three  physicians  had  given 
the  little  fellow  up  to  die  and  the  mother, 
who  had  tried  everything  on  the  calen- 
dar except  her  own  milk,  brought  him  to 
the  depot  as  a  last  resort.  The  doctor 
in  charge,  reaHzing  that  breast  nii''^ 
alone  could  save  him,  insisted  that  Mrs. 
O'Shea    should    nourish    herself    more 


properly,  and  that  she  should  make  an 
effort  to  nurse  her  infant.  At  first  she 
refused  to  do  so  and  stayed  away  from 
the  depot.    One  of  her  reasons  for  doing 
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this  was  that  she  was  ashamed  to  show 
Iher  child — dry,  leathery  and  quite  like 
A  little  old  mummy — to  the  other  moth- 
■ers.  Necessity,  however,  got  the  bet- 
ter of  her  at  last  and  she  not  only  came, 
but  in  sheer  desperation  followed  the 
<loctor's  instructions  carefully.  The  re- 
sult was  that  in  fifteen  weeks  Barry's 
condition,  as  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing record  chart,  leaped  up  from  bad  to 
perfect,  where  it  rests  to-day.  In  this 
way  the  milk  depot  lost  a  modified  milk 
customer,  but  saved  the  life  of  Barry 
O'Shea. 

What  was  done  for  Barry  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  many  other  mothers. 
When  "breast  feeding  "has  "been  found  to 
be  impossible,  as  it  often  is,  they  have 
"been  taught  the  x-alue  of  many  other 
things ;  of  keeping  the  milk  cold ;  of  feed- 
ing the  babies  regularly ;  of  throwing  the 
-deadly  "pacifier"  away;  of  peeling  off 
the  long  red  bands  of  flannel  which 
-swathe  and  infest  the  litfle  "bodies  with 
prickly  heat ;  of  realizing  that  when  a 
baby  cries  something  is  usually  the  mat- 
ter with  it:  and  of  trying  intelligently  to 
-discover  what  the  matter  is. 
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Twenty-nine  doctors,  in  addition  to  the 
nurses,  tell  the  mothers  about  these 
things  at  the  weekly  classes  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  committee's  depots.  So 
great  has  been  the  interest,  that  sisters, 
aunts,  grandmothers,  "little  mothers," 
rich  women  and  poor,  have  attended  the 
consultations  and  now  in  many  quarters 
are  demanding  similar  instruction  them- 
selves. 

But  while  all  mothers  (and  many  fa- 
thers too)  no  matter  what  their  station 
in  life  must  be  educated  properly  before 
infant  mortality  can  be  reduced,  the  need 
and  desire  for  this  education  increases 
in  direct  ratio  as  we  descend  from  the 
extreme  rich  to  the  extreme  poor.  For 
the  wealthy  mother  there  is  always  the 
expert  specialist.  For  the  middle  class 
mother  paid  instruction  must  be  provid- 
ed, either  by  institutions  or  by  itinerant 
teachers,  of  whom  there  is  a  great  dearth 
at  the  present  time.  For  the  mother, 
handicapped  by  ignorance  and  all  the 
evils  of  poverty,  instruction,  at  least  un- 
til times  change,  must  be  provided  free. 

In  this  campaign,  the  milk  depot  is  of 
fundamental   importance,   as   it  attracts 
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and  holds  women  whom  no  individual  or 
other  agency  can  reach.  Poorly  organ- 
ized depots  will- not  meet  the  problem. 
Co-operative  depots  must  be  the  rule, — 
co-ordinating  the  work  of  doctors, 
nurses,  milk  dealers,  relief  societies,  and 
all  individuals  and  agencies  interested 
in  saving  the  lives  of  infants. 

The  economics  of  the  situation  thus 
become  apparent.  Many  depots,  sup- 
ported at  present  by  philanthropy,  dab- 
ble with  medicine,  reHef,  statistics,  and 
milk  distribution,  wasting  much  time,  ef- 
fort and  money  because  of  ignorance  and 
inexperience.  Take  for  instance  the 
matter  of  selling  milk  below  cost.  If 
Mrs.  A.  contributes  $ioo  to  a  milk  de- 
pot and  discovers  that  her  neighbor  Mrs. 
B.,  a  well-to-do  woman,  is  obtaining  for 
five  cents  a  quart,  a  milk  which  is  cost- 
ing the  milk  depot  fifteen  cents  a  quart 
and,  to  obtain  the  loss  of  ten  cents  a 
quart  on  which,  the  milk  depot  is  com- 
pelled to  ask  assistance  from  her  and 
other  contributors,  naturally  she  is  dis- 
pleased. Obviously,  the  only  right  thing 
to  do  is  to  sell  milk  to  Mrs.  B.  at  a  fair 
price.  If,  however,  Mrs.  B.  can  obtain 
milk  from  the  depot  at  a  fair  price,  every 
other  woman  in  the  neighborhood  able 
similarly  to  pay  for  it,  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  This  forces  the  depot  to  com- 
mercialize its  business.    Now  a  milk  de- 
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pot  which  keeps  open  onlyfrom  9  a.  m. 
until  one  o'clock,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
philanthropic  depots,  and  which  is  run 
below  its  maximum  capacity,  cannot  long 
stay  in  business.  In  order  to  be  self- 
maintaining,  the  depots  must  keep  open 
at  all  times ;  in  order  to  attain  perfection 
they  must  have  capital  behind  them.  To 
maintain  infants'  milk  depots  therefore, 
is  not  a  problem  for  philanthropists  hav- 
ing no  knowledge  of  milk  matters,  but 
for  milk  dealers  co-operating  with  phil- 
anthropists. In  every  community  there 
are  progressive  milk  men  anxious  to  take 
up  new  lines  of  business,  to  accommo- 
date the  public,  and  to  remedy  conditions 
so  far  as  they  are  able.  These  milk  deal- 
ers must  have  co-operation  and  encour- 
agement. Relief  societies  must  say  to 
them,  "Here,  produce  this  milk,  modify 
it,  sell  it  either  in  your  own  stores  or  in 
space  which  we  will  let  you  have  in  our 
settlements,  hospitals,  etc.,  and  if  any 
mother  comes  to  you  who  cannot  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  price,  send  her  to  us;  we 
will  investigate  the  case,  and  if  she  is 
worthy,  we  will  honor  your  bills  for  her 
supply."  Contributors  who  support  the 
milk  philanthropy,  will  then  know  that 
each  cent  they  give  is  going  to  people 
who  need  it ;  that  pauperism  is  being  dis- 
couraged; that  where  need  exists,  it  is 
being  met;  and  that  in  all  cases  justice 
is  being  done. 
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Chart  1.— Mortality  In  New  York  City,  in  1907.  of  children  under  5  years  of  aire.    The  total  number  of  death*  in  1907  waa  72.205 :  of  th 
S  years,  2S,794 :  over  >  years  46.411.    The  square  at  the  right  represents  the  average  deaths  per  year  of  affe  of  all  penons  over  5  yeara  of 
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Chakt  2.— Average  deaths  per  ase  for  persons  of  different  axe  irroups.    The  fiflrurea  in  the  upper  line  denote  the  avarace 
each  croup :  those  in  the  lower  line  denote  the  total  deaths  in  each  group. 
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Just  as  relief  societies  should  co-oper- 
ate with  milk  dealers  so  should  milk 
dealers  and  relief  societies  coK>perate 
with  doctors  and  health  authorities,  in 
providing  the  medical,  instructional  and 
"follow-up"  work  for  those  mothers  who 
patronize  the  stores.  Connected  with  the 
distribution  of  milk,  nurses  and  physi- 
cians constitute  a  big  commercial  asset, 
as  they  attract  to  milk  depots  mothers 
who,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
«ither  fail  to  purchase  milk  or  would  ob- 
tain milk  of  an  inferior  grade.  Almost 
any  milk  dealer  could  afford  for  the  sake 
of  this  advertisement,  to  provide  space 
in  his  store  or  a  separate  room  connected 
with  it,  where  doctors  and  nurses  could 
carry  on  instructional  work.  Or  if  he 
did  not  feel  that  he  could  afford  to  do 
this,  rent,  chargeable  to  philanthropy, 
could  be  placed  upon  the  space  or  room 
used.  Many  settlements,  hospitals '  and 
other  institutions  on  the  other  hand, 
could  well  afford  to  give  quarters  in  their 
buildings  where  milk  dealers  could  dis- 
pense milk,  thus  relieving  the  institution 
of  the  task  and  placing  a  supply  within 
easy  reach  of  those  whom  it  is  wished  to 
reach.  For  this  co-operative  arrange- 
ment there  are  man^  precedents. 


In  all  this  work,  the  important  thing 
is  to  distinguish  clearly  between  business 
and  philanthropy,  for  only  then  will  the 
money  of  contributors  be  conserved  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  possible  be 
done. 

Ultimately,  in  many  cities,  nurses  will 
probably  be  provided  by  the  health  de- 
partment. Physicians,  keenly  interested 
as  they  are  in  problems  of  dietetics,  par- 
ticularly infant  feeding,  will  probably  be 
willing  to  give  their  services  free.  Some 
day  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  doctors  be  paid 
for  this  work,  for  many  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  physicians  will  be  paid 
to  keep  people  well  rather  than  to  cure 
them  when  they  are  ill. 

In  different  cities  the  plan  will  work 
out  differently.  But  the  fundamental 
principle  of  co-operation,  of  furnishing 
instruction,  medical  supervision  and  ma- 
terial assistance  will  remain  the  same. 
Xo  one  agency,  no  one  set  of  men,  no 
one  department,  organization,  or  society, 
can  of  itself  or  himself  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  infant  mortality.  All  must  work 
together,  each  doing  his  own  task  expert- 
ly and  relying  upon  others  for  the  rest. 
In  this  way  only  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem  possible. 
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Every  summer  an  army  of  people  goes 
out  from  Baltimore  into  the  surrounding 
counties  to  pick  berries,  beans,  tomatoes 
and  similar  crops  for  the  truck  farmers. 
These  people  are  chiefly  foreigners — 
Poles,  Roumanians  and  Lithuanians,  who 
leave  their  occupations  in  the  city  to 
work  at  berry  picking  while  the  season 
lasts,  ordinarily  for  two  or  three  months. 
They  migrate  into  the  country  by  fam- 
ilies; the  men,  women  and  older  children 
work,  and  of  course,  the  younger  chil- 
dren and  the  infirm  cannot  be  left  be- 
hind. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  number  of  pickers 
on  any  given  farm  is  mentioned,  this 
does  not  include  the  large  contingent  of 
non-workers,  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  as  many,  whose  presence,  though 
not  recognized  in  making  up  the  count, 
plays  an  extremely  important  part  in  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  people  while  they 
are  in  the  country. 

The  farmers  who  employ  these  pick- 
ers provide  them  with  rough  shacks  or 
shanties.  The  workers  buy  their  own 
supplies,  usually  coming  to  town  once  a 
week  and  on  Saturdays  long  processions 
of    their    wagons    may   be    seen    slowly 
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crossing    the    long  bridge   and   coming 
down  Light  street. 

The  necessity  for  an  investigation  of 
conditions  in  these  camps  was  first 
brought  home  to  the  writer  in  the  course 
of  her  occupation  as  tuberculosis  nurse. 
Every  spring  a  large  number  of  the  con- 
sumptives under  her  observation  left  the 
city  to  spend  several  weeks  or  months 
at  work  in  the  fletds,  living  in  the  same  . 
camps  with  the  others.  In  response  to 
efforts  to  find  out  whether  the  conditions 
there  were  advisable  for  tuberculous  pa- 
tients, they  always  advanced  the  fact 
that  there  was  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
that  they  were  out  in  it  most  of  the  time, 
but  nothing  further  could  be  elicited. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  information  ob- 
tainable from  other  sources  consisted  en- 
tirely in  vague  but  disquieting  statements 
that  living  conditions  in  the  camps  were 
"awful."  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  only  way  to  get  at  the  facts  was  to 
observe  them  for  oneself. 

Two  investigations  have  been  made  by 
the  writer,  one  early  in  June,  1908,  the 
other  during  the  present  year.  Each  ex- 
pedition lasted  nearly  a  day,  the  same 
ground  was  covered  both  times,  and  in 
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this  way  the  im- 
pressions and  ma- 
terial of  the  first 
visit  were  rein- 
forced and  supple- 
mented on  the  sec- 
ond. Five  farms 
in  Anne  Arundel 
county  were  visit- 
ed, all  within  a 
fourteen  mile  radi- 
us of  Curtis  Bay. 
Before  leaving:  the 
bay  several  wagons 
came  in  from  the 
country  loaded 
with  crates  of 
strawberries,  and 
from  the  drivers 
we  got  sonte  useful 

information.  They  told  us  that  there 
were  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
thousand  pickers  in  the  fields — and  be- 
cause of  "bad  times"  the  farmers  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  all  they  needed.  We 
also  learned  of  three  farms,  all  within  a 
few  miles  of  Curtis  Bay,  on  one  of  which 
forty   pickers   were   employed,    on    one 


SECOND  FARM. 


was  a  family  of 
seven,  a  mother  of 
American  origin 
and  six  children, 
t  w  o  o  r  three  o  f 
whom  were  too- 
young  to  work. 
Next  to  them  was 
a  Polish  family  of 
four,  one  of  whom 
was  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  tubercu- 
losis. She  was  too- 
ill  to  work,  they 
said,  and  so  stayed 
about  the  shanty 
most  of  the  time^ 
S  Mrth"'-."-*"  """■  Outside  the  shantj- 
iM  o(  raiD.  were  primitive- 

cooking  arrange- 
ments. E^ch  family  had  its  own  fire- 
place roughly  built  of  stones,  and  a  stone- 
oven  was  used  in  common  for  baking- 
bread.  Water  for  washing  and  cooking- 
was  carried  from  a  spring  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  The  latrine  used  by  all  in- 
the  shanty  was  off  in  the  woods. 
The  second  farm  was  a  mile  further 


other  two  hundred,  and  on  another  two  on  and  the  camp  was  pleasantly  situated 

hundred  and  fifty.  in  a  grove  of  trees.    Here  we  found  four 

A   small   farm   employing  but  a   few  shacks  of  various  sizes,  with  accommo- 

pickers,  both  white  and  colored  was  first  dations  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pickers. 

inspected.     Two  shanties  some  distance  When  we  arrived  all  the  inhabitants  were 

apart  were  provided  for  the  two  classes  under  the  trees,    the    children    running 

of  workers.    We  did  not  visit  the  house  about  barefoot,  the  elders  eating  at  rough 

for  the  Negroes,  which  was  locked,  while  tables   or   cooking   over   their   primitive 

they  were  in  the  fields.     The  shack  for  fireplaces.     Each    family    had    its 


the  white  pickers  was  of  rough  boards, 
forty  feet  long  by  thirteen  wide,  with  a 
roof  eight  feet  high  at  the  sides  arid 
twelve  at  the  peak.  At  one  end  was  a 
narrow  door,  and  on  one  side  there  were 
three  windows,  two  feet  square.  Th:; 
sashes,  which  might  have  been  movable, 
were  nailed  fast.  Inside  we  found  parti- 
tions reaching  almost  to  the  roof,  divid- 
ing the  room  into  four  stalls  with  a  com- 
mon passageway  at  the  back,  just  as  in  a 
stable.  These  partitions  were  of  rough 
boards  and  three  of  the  stalls  were  light- 
ed by  the  windows  referred  to.     Each 


table  as  well  as  its  fireplace,  and  one 
cook  stove  was  sheltered  by  a  tent  of 
ragged  matting.  Here  we  found  two- 
classes  of  workers — families,  and  a  lot 
of  men  recruited  apparently  from  the 
tramp  class.  The  quarters  of  each  were 
separate. 

The  largest  shack  which  was  a  hun- 
dred feet  iongby  fourteen  feet  wide,  was 
divided  into  three  rooms,  the  middle  and 
one  end  room  being  for  the  men  and  the 
other  end  room  for  the  families.  There 
were  no  windows,  but  each  room  or 
ipartment  had  its  own  door  and  was- 


compartment  was   fenced  in  across  the  quite    separate    from   the   others.     The 

entrance  by  a  board  twelve  inches  high,  middle  division,  twenty-eight  by  fourteen 

On  the  straw  covering  the  floor  lay  dirty  feet,  was  occupied  by  only  six  men,  al- 

bedding.     The  sides  of  the  stalls  were  though  capable  of  holding  many  more, 

hung  full  of  clothes.     In  the  first  stall  There  were  no  partitions,  and  the  sleep- 
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ing  arrangements  were  one  or  two  rough 
bunks,  with  piles  of  straw  on  the  floor. 
In  the  family  compartment,  of  the  same 
size,  were  six  families  practically  in  the 
same  room.  There  were  no  partitions 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  farm,  with 
even  the  scant  privacy  which  they  af- 
forded. Instead,  rough  boards  divided 
the  floor  into  pens  twelve  inches  high, 
which  served  to  keep  the  straw  from  be- 
ing scattered  and  to  mark  out  the  space 
assigned  to  each  family.  A  small  open 
space  down  the  middle  of  the  room  Serv- 
.  ed  as  a  passageway,  and  the  single  door 
admitted  what  light  there  was  and  was 
the  sole  means  of  ventilation  The  air 
inside  was  heavy  and  foul. 

It  was  here  that  we  learned  from  the 
pickers  of  the  farm  store,  where  supplies 


hundred  pickers,  and  one  camp  was  vis- 
ited. There  were  other  camps  on  other 
parts  of  the  farm  where  Negroes  and 
tramps  were  employed,  but  the  camp  we 
visited  was  reserved  for  families.  Here 
were  two  shacks,  each  sixty  by  eighteen 
feet,  with  a  roof  eight  feet  high  at  the 
sides  and  twelve  feet  in  the  center.  The 
shacks  had  a  door  at  each  end;  and  three 
windows  on  each  side,  two  by  three 
feet.  There  was  no  glass  in  the 
windows,  which  were  fastened  by  slid- 
ing wooden  shutters.  At  mid-day  these 
were  closed  and  the  people  said  that  both 
doors  and  ivindows  were  kept  shut  all 
night.  Reasons  for  this  were  the  mos- 
quitoes and  flies  and  fear  of  the  Negroes 
and  tramps  of  the  other  camps. 

Inside  the  shacks  there  were  no  parti- 
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might  be  bought  from  the  farmer  at 
prices  in  advance  of  the  standard  price. 
The  workers  were  paid  by  checks,  which 
were  taken  in  payment  at  the  store,  and 
considerable  dissatisfaction  was  felt  at 
this  arrangement.  Two  or  three  times 
a  week  butcher  and  baker's  wagons  deliv- 
ered meat  and  bread  to  the  farm.  These 
supplies  could  be  obtained  at  the  store, 
but  the  pickers  were  not  allowed  to  stop 
the  wagons  and  buy  from  them  directly, 
although  the  storekeepers  were  obliged 
to  drive  through  the  camp  before  reach- 
ing the  farm  house.  This  store  system 
existed  on  all  the  farms  which  were  later 
visited. 

The  third   farm   employed  some   two 


tions,  but  the  same  arrangement  of  low 
pens  and  dirty  bedding  as  at  the  second 
farm.  Twenty  families  lived  in  each  ■ 
shack,  ten  to  a  side.  This  meant  that 
every  night  at  least  a  hundred  people 
were  huddled  together  here,  with  no  dis- 
tinction of  age,  sex  or  condition.  The 
demoralization  incident  to  such  promiscu- 
ity is  obvious  without  further  words. 
The  ordinary  decencies  of  life  are  im- 
possible. A  woman  told  me  that  one 
night  during  the  previous  week  she  had 
had  a  miscarriage  and  the  doctor  had 
been  obliged  to  render  his  services  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  people,  in  all 
the  dirt  and  discomfort  of  the  surround- 
ings. 
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Lying  on  the  straw  in  one  shctl  we 
found  a  woman  who  from  her  rapid 
pulse  and  general  appearance  seemed  to 
be  suffering  from  a  high  fever.  She  had 
been  in  this  condition  for  several  days. 
There  were  four  others  in  the  family 
and  the  pen  which  held  them  was  about 
six  feet  square.  The  next  pen,  which 
was  somewhat  larger,  held  a  family  of 
nine.  In  another  pen  lay  a  child  of  four- 
teen who  had  been  overcome  by  the  heat 
while  at  work  in  the  fields  the  day  be- 
fore. One  family,  whose  pen  was  half 
way  down  the  side  of  the  shanty,  includ- 
ed among  its  members  an  apparently  tu- 
berculous child  of  twelve.  The  only  ven- 
tilation jn  this  long  shack  was  from  the 
doors,  which  stood  open,  one  at  each  end. 
The  air  inside  was  hot  and  close,  desert- 
ed as  the  shack  was  except  by  the  few 
sick  people.  What  the  conditions  were 
at  niglit  may  be  imagined,  when  the 
workers  returned  from  the  fields — fath- 
ers and  mothers  of  families,  young  boys 
and  girls  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  chil- 
dren and  babies — all  herded  together. 

The  week  preceding  our  second  visit 
had  been  one  of  almost  continuous  rain. 
and  the  people  talked  freely  of  their  de- 
plorable condition  during  that  time.  They 
had  been  obliged  to  work  in  the  rain,  as 
the  berries  had  to  be  gathered,  but  dieir 
greatest  distress  came  when  they  had  fin- 
ished their  day's  work.  There  was  no 
place  in  which  to  dry  Ihcir  drenched 
clothes  and  shoes.  The  fireplaces  were 
all  out  in  the  field  and  to  use  them  even 
for  cooking  they  had  to  be  sheltered  by 
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umbrellas.  The  shacks  themselves  were 
weatherproof,  but  this  of  course  did  not 
relieve  the  situation,  because  of  their 
overcrowded  condition  and  utter  lack  of 
facilities. 

There  was  but  one  latrine  for  this 
large  camp,  situated  about  a  city  block 
from  the  shacks.  The  result  was  a  filthy 
condition  of  the  ground  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  the  building:>.  Dish- 
water and  garbage  were  also  thrown 
about  indiscriminately,  and  flies  swarmed 
everywhere. 

The  attitude  of  the  workers  towards 
their  living  conditions  is  significant.  As 
district  nurses  we  are  familiar  with  these 
people  in  town,  knowing  them  for  the 
most  part  as  decent  and  self-respecting 
families,  although  of  course  many  of 
Ihem  are  extremely  poor.  They  are  at- 
tracted to  the  strawberry  fields  by  the 
opportunities  of  making  money,  but  are 
acutely  conscious  of  their  degrading  liv- 
ing conditions.  The  women  and  young 
girls  are  particularly  sensitive  about  it. 
One  woman  said  to  us,  "It  was  my  last 
chance,  I  had  to  come."  Another  said. 
"This  is  my  first  and  last  time  here — I'll 
never  come  again,"  And  another  said, 
"We  live  like  hogs."  We  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  getting  a  picture  of  the 
interior  of  this  shack.  The  women  were 
ashamed  to  have  it  taken,  and  one  Polish 
woman  planted  herself  in  the  doorway 
and  defiantly  refused  to  let  us  enter  with 
the  camera.  It  was  only  after  a  great 
deal  of  coaxing  and  persuasion  that  we 
finally  succeeded.     It  was  the  same  on 


NEQBO  CAMP  ON  THE  FIFTH   FABH. 
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the  Other  farms — the  women  allowed  us 
to  look  at  their  quarters  only  after  con- 
stant urging,  and  amidst  many  apologies, 
but  flatly  refused  to  let  them  be  photo- 
graphed. 

Outside  the  shack  the  air  was  fresh 
and  cool  and  the  bay  sparkled  in  the  dis- 
tance. One  could  not  help  being  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  waste  of  opportuni- 
ties of  benefit  to  these  people  from  an 
outdoor  life  in  such  surroundings,  and 
with  the  fact  that  this  waste  was  due  to 
perfectly  removable  causes. 

On  the  fourth 
farm  colored  pick- 
ers were  employed. 
They  are  preferred 
by  some  farmers 
because  they  are 
less  trouble  and  arc 
cheaper  than 
whites.  They  cut 
and  hew  their  own 
firewood  and  do 
not  have  to  be  sent 
into  town  for  sup- 
plies. The  forty 
pickers,  with  possi- 
bly as  many  again 
who  were  not  pick- 
ers, were  divided 
among  three  or 
four  cabins,  in 
which  rough  bunks 
were  provided  for 
sleeping.     One  netgro  bhack  on 
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shack   was   twenty   by   twelve   feet,   di- 
vided  into   two   compartments ;   and   in 
one   of    these   eight   and    in    the   other 
twelve   people   slept.      The   element   of 
family   life   was   noticeably   lacking,   as 
is  generally  the  case  with  colored  people 
of   the   class   to   which   these   belonged. 
They  were  merely  a  collection  of  men 
and  women,  with  children  belonging  to 
the  latter.     We  saw  one  woman  in  the 
last  stages  of  tuberculosis  who  was  living 
in  a  cabin  with  ten  others.     She  was  so 
ill  that  she  could  pick  for  only  two  hours 
out     of     the    day. 
The    rest    of    the 
time   she   spent   in 
visiting  around   in 
the  different  shan- 
ties, though  she 
seemed  hardly  able- 
to   walk   from    one- 
to  the  other.    With ' 
these   people  there - 
was  no  conscious- 
ness  of    their   de- 
moralized living 
conditions.       They ' 
showed  us  their' 
quarters  with  alac- 
rity, good  natured- 
ly  laughing  at  their 
shortcomings,    and 
were  only  too  glad 
to     be     photo- 
graphed. 
THE  FOUHTH  FARM.  On  t'.:e  last  farm, 
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which  employed  two  hundred  pickers, 
there  were  several  camps  some  distance 
apart,  only  one  of  which  we  had  time 
to  examine.  The  situation  of  this 
camp  was  specially  attractive.  It 
stood  immediately  on  Stony  Creek, 
and  its  inhabitants  could  bathe  in  the 
creek  and  catch  fish  and  crabs  from 
the  wharf  where  the  steamboat  stopped 
daily  for  its  freight  of  strawberries. 
Under  the  great  trees  which  overspread 
the  camp  were  small  huts  of  matting  with 
tables  and  benches,  where  the  different 
families  had  their  meals,  and  the  little 
brown  stone  fireplaces  were  everywhere 
about.  The  houses  were  very  much  the 
same  as  on  the  other  farms,  and  consist- 
ed of  four  or  five  shanties  grouped  close- 
ly. The  shanties  were  two  stories  high, 
divided  into  rooms  about  fifteen  feet 
square,  each  of  which  held  four  families. 
There  were  also  a  few  smaller  rooms 
for  one  family.  There  were  two  win- 
dows in  each  story.  Things  seemed  clean- 
er and  tidier  than  we  had  found  them 
elsewhere. 

So  far,  mainly  conditions  of  living 
have  been  described.  In  regard  to  the 
food  of  the  pickers,  we  found  that  it  con- 
sisted mainly  of  ham  and  bacon,  and  cof- 
fee with  condensed  milk.  As  the  farms 
on  which  the  camps  were  situated  were 


truck  farms  only,  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  get  fresh  milk,  no  matter  how 
badly  it  might  be  needed  for  the  children. 
Eggs  were  also  unobtainable.  One 
woman  had  a  child  of  two  years  very  ill 
with  diarrhoea;  at  the  time  she  asked 
our  advice  about  it  the  child  was  eating 
a  raw  crab,  yet  ham  or  bacon  and  coffee 
were  the  only  articles  of  diet  that  pre- 
sented themselves  as  alternatives.  As 
the  season  advanced,  however,  peas, 
beans  and  other  fresh  vegetables  could 
be  obtained  as  the  crops  were  ready  to  be 
picked.  Potatoes  were  used  a  good  deal, 
but  were  brought  from  town. 

We  were  told  that  most  of  the  pickiTs 
went  to  work  in  the  morning  without 
any  breakfast  rather  than  have  the  trou- 
ble of  building  fires.  The  provisions 
themselves  stood  around  in  the  close, 
dirty  shanties,  the  sides  of  bacon  hang- 
ing up  among  the  clothes  that  lined  the 
walls. 

The  pay  received  for  the  work  is  un 
the  whole  good  though  uncertain.  In 
strawberry  picking  the  workers  get  one 
and  a  half  cents  for  every  box  gathered, 
and  when  the  fruit  is  plentiful  a  good 
picker  can  gather  two  hundred  boxes  of 
berries  in  a  morning,  thus  earning  two 
dollars  and  a  half.  But  rains,  drought, 
excessive  heat  and  sudden  storms  make 
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the  income  from  the  work  very  irregu- 
lar. The  number  of  pickers  also  makes 
a  difference  in  the  individual  earnings. 
Conditions  are  similar  in  the  case  of  all 
crops.  Considering  the  character  of  the 
work,  the  hours  are  not  excessively  hard. 
The  first  picking  begins  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  generally  ends  at 
eleven,  the  boss  notifying  the  pickers 
when  to  stop  and  when  to  resume  work. 
A  two  or  three  hours*  rest  is  usually 
given  at  midday,  because  of  the  heat. 
Work  is  resumed  again  at  two  or  three 
o'clock  and  lasts  until  dark. 

It  would  seem  that    gathering    crops 
with  its  outdoor  life  and  opportunity  for 


inadequate,  there  are  not  proper  means 
of  preparing  it,  and  there  is  no  provis- 
ion -whatever  for  the  necessities  of  the 
children  who  constitute  a  large  part  of 
the  population.  In  the  second  place,  the 
herding  together  of  both  sexes  and  the 
impossibility  of  observing  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  Hfe  are  necessarily  extreme- 
ly demoralizing. 

In  the  third  place,  the  presence  of  dis- 
ease, especially  tuberculosis,  is  a  constant 
menace  both  to  the  workers  themselves 
and  to  the  community  at  large.  Owing 
to  the  living  conditions  in  the  camps,  the 
number  of  people  subject  to  the  danger 
of   infection    from   a   tuberculous   indi- 
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wrholesome  recreation  in  the  open  coun- 
try offered  an  ideal  change  for  these  city 
dwellers,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  profit- 
able for  them  morally  and  physically  and 
financially.  Under  existing  conditions. 
however,  not  only  is  any  possible  benefit 
largely  neutralized,  but  positive  danger 
and  harm  are  involved.  The  investiga- 
tion was  of  course  superficial,  but  it 
served  to  establish  certain  points  in  re- 
gard to  the  living  conditions  of  the  pick- 
ers. In  the  first  place,  they  are  greatly 
overcrowded  in  small,  sometimes  win- 
dowless  shanties  with  little  or  no  ventila- 
tion, under  circumstances  which  make 
<;irt  and  disease  inevitable.    The  food  is 


vidual  is  many  times  as  great  as  it  would 
be  in  the  city.  Moreover,  a  consumptive 
who  is  able  to  work  may  gather  many 
boxes  of  berries.  The  fruit  gathered  by 
him  is  for  the  most  part  eaten  raw,  and 
may  very  well  be  the  source  of  incidental 
tuberculosis  infection.  The  welfare, 
therefore,  not  only  of  those  who  actually 
engage  in  this  occupation,  but  also  of 
the  rest  of  the  community  demands  that 
some  method  be  adopted  of  improving 
the  conditions.  Two  weeks  after  our  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  fields  one  of  the  district 
nurses  was  called  to  a  family  who  had 
just  returned  to  town  from  one  of  the 
camps.     The   mother    (who   was   to  be 
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confined  within  a  month)  and  three  of 
the  children  of  this  family  had  contract- 
ed typhoid  fever  while  away. 

Housing  arrangements  should  he  re- 
quired which  would  provide  for  the 
requisite  amount  of  air  and  space  for 
the  maintenance  of  cleanliness  and  for 
the  separation  of  the  sexes,  so  that  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  life  could  be  main- 
tained; proper  food  for  the  children  who 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  population 
of  the  camps  should  be  made  accessible ; 
medical  inspection  should  be  held  to  dis- 


cover infectious  disease;  a  place  should 
be  provided  for  those  who  are  tempor- 
arily or  suddenly  indisposed,  and  also 
for  the  prompt  removal  of  those  who  are 
ill,  when  necessary.  There  should  be 
some  sort  of  supervision  of  the  camps 
to  see  that  the  pickers  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  for  sanitary  living. 
All  these  things  would  do  much  to  change 
the  occupation  of  picking  crops  from 
one  of  distinct  harm  and  danger  to  one 
which  would  be  wholesome  and  profit- 
able. 
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The  real  ancestor  of  the  public  school 
social  center  is  not  the  social  settlement 
but  the  little  red  schcwil  house  hack  home, 
which,  in  the  evenings,  was  used  for  a 
common  meeting  place  for  the  neighbor- 
h(M>d. 

To  borrow  from  Eugene  Wood  in 
nack  Home:  Talk  of  the  social  center  in 
the  public  school  as  a  municipal  substi- 
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tute  for  the  settlement  and  a  few  may 
listen  to  you ;  but  "sing  of  the  Little  Red 
.School  House  on  the  Hill"  and  all  are  in- 
terested. There  is  the  true  democracj^ 
which  batters  down  the  walls  that  sq>a- 
rale  us  from  each  other — the  walls  of 
ci-ste  distinction,  and  color  prejudice,  and 
national  hatred,  and  religious  contempt, 
all  the  petty,  anti-social  meanness  thai 
ruarrels  with  '"the  union  of  hearts."    We 


are  all  of  one  blood,  one  bounden  duty ; 
iill  these  anti-social  prejudices  are  just  as 
shameful  as  illiteracy,  and  they  must  dis- 
appear as  aoon  as  we  come  to  know  each 
other  well. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Rochester  so- 
cial centers.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not 
recognize  the  need  of  social  service  but 
that  we  realize  that  that  need  is  mutual. 
It  is  not  that  we  do  not  realize  that  the 
Italian,  for  instance,  needs  to  be  told  our 
story  of  Lincoln  but  because  we  recog- 
nize that  he  has  a  story  of  Garibaldi 
which  is  as  interesting  to  him  as  our 
story  of  Lincoln  is  to  us.  All  the  devo- 
tion, all  the  social  passion  that  the  truest 
"soldier  of  the  common  good"  can  feel 
are  needed  and  can  find  opportunity  for 
expression,  but  the  spirit  of  condescen- 
sion, the  spirit  of  George  Ade's  "broad 
girl,"  who  wished  to  be  "benevolent,"  is 
absolutely  out  of  place  in  the  public  so- 
cial center.  The  spirit  in  which  the  so- 
cial center  movement  should  be  started 
should  be  not  less  democratic  and  human 
than  the  spirit  of  the  little  old  red  school 
house  back  home.  If  the  spirit  of  the 
Rochester  movement  were  any  less  fine 
and  broad  and  American  it  would  not  be 
worthy  of  the  statement  of  Governor 
Hughes;    "I  am  more  interested  in  what 
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you  are  doing,  and  what  it  stands  for, 
than  in  anything  else  in  the  world." 

One  of  the  most  significant  statements 
made  at  the  recent  conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  at  Buffalo,  was  by 
Francis  H.  McLean,  who  said  that  the 
most  important  of  all  the  social  problems 
of  the  smaller  cities  is  the  problem  of 
public  recreation.  This  statement  was 
made  as  the  result  of  careful  investiga- 
tion into  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
majority  of  the  cities  of  the  country, 
showing  that  the  principal  problem  of 
those  communities  is,  not  charities  or 
correction  in  the  old  sense,  at  all,  but 
public  recreation. 

How  about  the  cities  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  statement,  the  great  cities. 
New  York  and  Chicago  for  instance? 
The  most  remarkable  studies  of  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  these  two  cities  that 
liave  appeared  recently  are  those  of 
Cicorge  Kibbe  Turner.  Carefully  he  cuts 
tu  the  roots  of  the  political  and  social 
municipal  rottenness.  And  where  does 
he  find  the  roots?  In  the  saloon,  "the 
prostitution  syndicate"  and  the  "vice 
*rust" ;  that  is,  in  the  recreations  of  those 
cities. 

The  establishment  of  public  parks  and 
playgrounds,  where  out  of  door  recrea- 
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tion  may  be  had  in  wholesome  environ- 
ment and  under  friendly  supervision,  is 
an  excellent  partial  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem ;  but  it  is  only  a  partial  solution.  The 
leisure  time  of  the  majority  of  people  is 
the  evening,  when,  except  in  fine  weather 
in  summer,  parks  and  playgrounds  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  usable.  Many  people  are 
free  during  the  day,  but  more  are  free 
during  the  evening.  Except  for  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  little  children,  every  argu- 
ment which  holds  for  supplying  public 
outdoor  recreation  for  use  in  the  day- 
time, applies  with  greater  force  to  the 
need  of  supplying  wholesome  recreation- 
al facilities  for  evening  use  indoors. 

The  work  that  Chicago  has  done  in 
building  its  beautiful  field  houses,  as  a 
means  of  meeting  this  need,  is  worthy  of 
the  pride  that  Chicago  people  have  in  it. 
But  it  is  probable  that,  in  spite  of  the 
brilliant  example  of  Chicago  in  the  use 
of  specially  constructed  buildings,  the 
average  American  city  will  follow  the 
more  plainly  economical  course  of  equip- 
ping and  opening  its  school  buildings  to 
meet  this  need.  By  all  the  traditions  of 
the  public  school  this  is  the  natural  course 
to  pursu^. 

When  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  was  in  Roch- 
ester he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  opening  of  the  school  buildings  for 
wholesome,  recreational  uses  as  commu- 
nity gathering  places  in  the  evenings. 
His  answer  was,  "Why,  this  thing  has 
been  decreed  from  the  beginning.  Every 
community  must  come  to  it.  Rochester 
is  to  be  congratulated  only  on  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  a  little  quicker  to  do  it 
in  a  big  democratic  way  than '  other 
cities." 

Someone  at  the  Buffalo  conference 
said:  "School  boards,  school  principals 
and  school  teachers  who  are  so  lacking 
in  public  spirit  as  to  dbject  to  having  the 
school  buildings  used  in  the  largest,  best 
ways  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who 
own  them,  have  not  enough  social  con- 
sciousness to  justify  their  being  entrust- 
ed with  the  training  of  children  for  life 
in  the  community;  and  public  officials 
who  object  to  the  free  discussion  of  pub- 
lic questions  in  the  public  school  build- 
ings are  obviously  not  fit  to  hold  office/* 
A  strong  statement,  and  if  it  is  represen- 
tative of  a  general  feeling,  a  significant 


one.  At  any  rate,  the  statement  that  Dr. 
Gulick  has  made,  that  it  is  better  to  use 
those  buildings  which  the  people  now  own, 
to  the  full,  than  to  clamor  for  money  to 
secure  new  buildings,  is  common  sense. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Chicago  has 
not  done  a  great  thing  in  the  building  of 
its  field  houses  but  when  I  remarked  to 
one  of  the  men  who  has  been  influential 
in  securing  those  fine  grounds  and  build- 
ings that  I  wished  that  we  in  Rochester 
had  the  public  spirit  to  secure  something 
like  them,  he  answered :  "Chicago  needs 
more  what  Rochester  has  than  Rochester 
needs  what  Chicago  has." 

There  is  no  need  of  worrying  about 
getting  school  buildings  open  for  recre- 
ational uses  in  the  evening,  not  only  be- 
cause this  is  so  obviously  wise  and  desir- 
able an  extension  of  their  service,  but  be- 
cause in  a  dozen  cities  in  the  country 
strong  movements  have  started  with  this 
purpose. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  getting  the 
movement  started;  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  the  spirit  in  which  the  movement 
is  begun  in  any  city.  "As  the  twig  is 
bent  the  tree  is  inclined,"  and  if  you 
start  it  wrong  you  will  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  it  going  right.  See  the 
case  of  New  York. 

The  "recreational  centers"  there  have 
upon  them  the  stigma  of  class  service. 
The  first  school  buildings  to  be  equipped 
and  opened  in  New  York  were  in  a  poor, 
foreign,  congested  district.  They  have 
about  them  the  idea  of  serving  the  poor. 
The  result  is  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
regarded  for  some  time  as  a  sort  of  mu- 
nicipal charity  institution.  It  will  be 
very  hard  for  them  to  develop  the  whole- 
some, independent,  "city-as-a-whole" 
spirit  of  acquaintance  and  common  in- 
terest, which  is  the  greatest  need  of  our 
municipal  life.  The  point  to  be  empha- 
sized in  beginning  this  work  in  any  city 
is  to  choose,  as  the  first  building  to  be 
opened,  one  in  a  comparatively  well-to- 
do  neighborhood  and  to  use  the  building 
not  as  a  means  of  uplifting  the  sub- 
merged, the  poor;  but  of  finding  the 
spirit  of  broad  social  exchange,  the  com- 
mon sense  spirit  of  the  people's  getting 
their  money's  worth  out  of  their  own 
property. 

The  idea  of  getting  the  school  build- 
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ings  open  as  social  centers  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  various  organizations  in  Roch- 
ester for  years.  On  February  15,  1907, 
delegates  from  eleven  organizations  rep- 
resenting all  sorts  of  interests  and  more 
than  50,000  citizens,  met  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  called  the  School  Ex- 
tension Committee.  At  this  meeting  a 
sub-committee  was  appointed  "to  ask 
the  Board  of  Education  if  it  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  superintendence 
of  this  social  work  in  the  schools  pro- 
viding an  appropriation  of  city  funds 
could  be  obtained."  As  a  result  of  this 
committee's  work  the  consent  of  the 
board  was  secured  and  a  special  appro- 


open  to  all  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  visit  to  New  York  city  result- 
ed in  the  decision  that  the  first  building 
to  be  opened  should  not  be  in  a  poor 
district,  and  that  the  emphasis  should 
be  put  upon  the  use  of  the  social  centers 
by  adults,  because  it  was  felt  that  if  the 
social  centers  were  designed  especially 
for  the  children,  they  would  be  limited 
to  the  use  of  the  children,  while,  if  they 
were  made  attractive  to  adults  they 
would  reach  both  them  and  the  children. 
N'o.  14  School  building  which,  more 
than  any  other  in  Rochester  is  in  the  mid- 
ground  of  its  social,  political  and  relig- 
ious life,  was  the  first  to  be  opened.  The 
assembly  hall  was  equipped  as  a  gymna- 
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priation  of  $5,000  was  made,  a  part  of 
it  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  play- 
grounds and  a  part  for  the  equipment 
and  opening  of  one  social  center. 

A  supervisor  of  the  work  was  chosen 
who  immediately  visited  Chicago  to  see 
Ihe  work  in  the  field  houses,  and  New 
York  city  to  see  the  activities  in  the  rec- 
reation centers.  There  was  not  money 
enough  to  follow  the  example  of  Chica- 
go and  even  if  there  were,  it  was  thought 
that  a  better  community  spirit  could  be 
developed,  not  by  the  opening  of  the 
public  buildings  for  the  successive  use 
of  exclusive  organizations,  but  by  mak- 
ing them  the  club  houses  of  single  com- 
munity  organizations   which   should   be 


sium,  shower  baths  were  installed,  500 
books  were  rented  from  the  Albany  State 
Library,  and  games  and  magazines,  were 
procured.  The  week  was  divided  so  as 
to  give  three  nights  to  men  and  boys. 
two  nights  to  women  and  girls  and  one 
night  to  all  together,  when  a  lecture  or 
entertainment,  followed  by  a  social  hour, 
was  arranged:  Within  a  short  time  the 
men  of  the  community  had  organized 
themselves  into  a  Men's  Civic  Club,  the 
women  into  a  Women's  Civic  Qub,  the 
hoys  and  girls  into  similar  groups,  each 
of  tlieni  meeting  once  each  week,  each 
of  them  self-governing  and  free.  The 
"directors"  included  a  man  who  had 
charge  of  all  the  activities,  a  woman  in 
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charge  of  the  girls'  clubs,  a  man  in  charge 
of  the  boys'  clubs,  a  gymnasium  director 
(or  men  and  boys,  a  gymnasium  director 
for  women  and  girls,  and  assistants  to 
these  two,  a  librarian  and  a  door  and 
hall  keeper.  The  janitor  work  was  done 
by  a  man,  hired  by  and  responsible  to 
the  regular  school  janitor  who  was  paid 
for  the  extra  work  incidental  to  the  use 
of  the  building  as  a  social  center. 

The  success  of  the  movement  was  indi- 
cated not  only  by  the  large,  enthusiastic 
attendance  from  the  beginning  at  No.  14. 
but  especially  by  the  fact  that  in  four 
other  school  buildings  the  people  of  the 
communities  spontaneously  came  togeth- 
er and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  use  their 
buildings  as  meeting  places  for  civic 
clubs;  requests  which,  of  course,  were 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
attendance  during  the  first  season  of  six 
months  at  No.  14  Social  Center  was  over 
25,000.  The  cost  of  equipping  and  main- 
taining the  center  was  a  little  over 
$3,000.  Dividing  the  total  expenditure 
by  the  number  attending,  the  cost  for 
each  person  including  the  use  of  the  gym- 
nasium, baths,  library,  magazines,  games, 
lectures  and  entertainments  as  well  as 
facilities  for  club  meetings  was  about 
twelve  cents. 

When  the  question  of  extending  the 
movement  the  second  year  was  pending, 
the  following  letter  signed  by  some  sev- 
enty-five men  who   frequented  the  cen- 
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ter,  was  sent  to  the  mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  city. 

Knowing  that  the  question  ol  extending 
the  Boclat  center  work  of  the  public  schools 
is  now  t>eIore  you  and  belterlng'  that  the 
Judgment  of  the  men  who  have  frequented 
the  social  center  at  No.  14  School  may  be 
of  value  In  this  matter,  we,  tbe  undersigned 
voters,  residing  In  the  neighborhood  of  No. 
14  School,  and  members  of  the  Men's  Civic 
Club  of  the  social  center  declare  that.  In 
our  Judgment,  the  opening  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  evening  for  recreation,  read- 
ing and  club  meetings  so  far  as  it  has  b«en 
tried  at  No.  14  School,  Is  an  unquallQed  sue- 
Not  only  does  It  give  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  athletic  exercise,  literary  cul- 
ture, and  training  In  good  citizensbip  to  the 
older  boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and 
women  of  the  community  and,  in  Its  free 
lectures  afford  opportunities  for  entertain- 
ment and  Instruction  to  all  the  people,  but 
especially  In  its  clubs  for  men  and  women 
)t  Is  of  great  value  as  a  place  for  the  dla- 
''ussion  and  understanding  of  civic  ques- 
tions and  the  development  of  a  good  com- 
munity spirit. 

In  our  opinion  there  could  be  no  more 
r/iEC  and  economical  investment. of  the  city's 
money  than  in  the  extension  of  the  social 
renter  movement,  and  we  do  moat  heartily 
endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
cf  Education  In  this  matter. 

-An  appropriation  double  that  of  the 
first  year  having  been  secured,  it  was 
decided  to  open  two  other  school  build- 
ings the  second  year,  in  addition  to  No. 
14.  In  their  selection  the  same  idea  was 
kept  of  including  all  sections  of  the  city 
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and  the  two  buildings  chosen  were  West 
High  School,  which  is  in  one  of  the  most 
well-to-do,  native  American  sections,  and 
No.  9  School,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
largely  foreign  and  somewhat  congested 
population.  The  spirit  of  the  social  cen- 
ers  as  an  expression  of  the  community's 
will,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  before 
either  West  High  or  No.  9  was  equipped 
and  opened  as  a  center,  a  civic  club  had 
been  formed  by  the  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  each  of  these  schools. 

The  plan  of  the  division  of  time  and 
of  the  activities  to  be  carried  on  was 
kept  through  the  second  season.  The 
only  changes  made  were  the  exclusion 
of  all  school  children  from  the  social 
centers  on  the  ground  that  they  had  the 
privilege  of  the  school  buildings  during 


the  day  and  ought  not  to 
crowd  out  the  others  in  the 
evening;  and  the  opening  of 
the  social  centers  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  This  latter  action 
was  taken  in  response  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Min- 
isters' Association  of  Roch- 
ester. 

Before  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  while  the  clubs  of 
young  people  continued  to  be 
limited  to  the  social  centers, 
men's  civic  clubs  were  formed 
in  nine  other  school  buildings 
in  various  sections  of  the  city. 

On  the  second  of  February, 
sixty  delegates,  representing 
the  men's  and  women's  civic 
clubs  then  organized,  assem- 
bled in  the  court  room  in  the 
Municipal  Building  and  or- 
ganized the  League  of  Civic 
Clubs.  The  reasons  for  the 
organization  of  this  body,  and 
its  purpose,  may  be  takerr 
from  the  preamble  to  its  con- 
stitution : 


The  steady  growth  of  th6  civic 
club  movement  from   Its  begln- 
nlng   In    December,    1907,   when 
there  was  one  club  with  twelve- 
membere,  to  the  preeent,  when 
there    are    sixteen    clutw    with 
l.GOO  members,  seems  to  Jostlfy 
the  bellet  that  there  Is  a  perma- 
nent, real  need  of  non-partlsaa 
organizations  of  adult  cltliens,  meeting  In 
the  public  school  buildings  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  intelligent  public  spirit  bj  the- 
open    presentation    and    free    diBcussion    of 
matters  of  common  Interest;   and  that  the 
civic  clubs  meet  that  need. 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  clvtc- 
clubs  and  to  further  tbeir  purpose,  especial- 
ly In  such  matters  as  the  securing  and  en- 
tertaining of  dlBtlnguished  visitors  to  Uie- 
city;  In  giving  unity  to  the  expression, 
through  the  various  civic  clubs,  of  the  peo- 
ple's will  in  the  matter  of  desired  I^sla- 
tion,  and  in  guiding  the  furtber  extension 
of  the  civic  club  movement  with  a  view  to- 
the  welfare  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  it  Is  de- 
Birable  to  form  a  central  league  or  federa- 
tion of  these  civic  clubs. 

On  .^pril  8.  this  year.  Governor 
Hughes  visited  Rochester  in  response  to- 
the  invitation  sent  him  by  the  League  of 
Civic  Clubs  and  signed  by  1,270  mem- 


bers.    Afcr  visiting  the  social  centers  he 
said,  among  other  things: 

Tou  In  Rocbeeter  are  meeting  one  of  the 
great  testa  of  our  democratic  llfei  you  are 
proving  ttiat  the  virtues  of  humanltr  far 
exceed  In  force  the  vices  of  humanltf;  you 
are  showing  that  It  Is  health  that  Is  con- 
taglons  and  that  In  a  prosperous  community 
the  most  Intelligent  ot  the  citizens  of  the 
community  turn  their  attention  to  the 
thought  of  mutual  Improvement  and  of  en- 
larging the  area  of  the  real  opportunities  of 
life,  not  In  mere  money  getting,  hut  in  en- 
riching the  character,  giving  chance  tor  ex- 
pression of  individuality,  bringing  home 
the  Information  and  the  stores  of  knowledge 
that  are  otherwise  Inaccessible  to  many  who 
are  burdened  with  the  tolls  of  the  day.  It 
is  in  the  social  centers  of  Rochester  that  I 
should  look  for  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  In  a  great  democratic  community 
yon  are  realizing  the  purposes  of  society. 
I  congratulate  you  upon  the  use  that  Is 
made  of  the  One  public  buildings  that  have 
been  erected  for  educational  purposes.  You 
are  organized  in  civic  dubs,  you  have  fed- 
erated these  clubs  and  you  are  discussing 
pnbilc  questions.  We  cannot  have  too  much 
of  that.  I  believe  absolutely  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  merits  of  a  proposition.  The 
one  thins;  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  with- 
out  in   this   country   !s   public   discussion. 

At  the  dinner,  which  was  given  him  at 
No.  14  Social  Center,  the  governor  said : 

I  am  more  interested  In  what  you  are 
doing,  and  what  It  stands  for,  than  In  any- 
thing else  In  the  world.  You  are  buttress- 
ing the  foundations  of  democracy. 

The  attitude  of  the  men  who  are  in 
public  positions  toward  the  movement  is 
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illustrated  by  the  words  of  one  of  the 
aldermen,  who  spoke  at  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  first  Men's  Civic  Qub  to  be 
formed.  His  address  had  been  on  The 
Duties  of  an  Alderman.  At  the  close  he 
responded  to  the  vote  of  thanks  tendered 
him  by  the  club  by  saying : 

You  have  given  me  a  vote  of  thanks.  I 
feel  that  1  want  to  give  you  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  and 
hearing  your  frank  discussion  of  my  words. 
If  you  have  been  benefited  by  my  coming 
here,  I  have  been  benefited  more.  If  every 
member  of  the  Common  Council  and  every 
other  public  servant  had,  frequently,  such 
opportunities  as  this  to  discuss  public  mat- 
ters with  those  to  whom  be  owes  his  ap- 
pointment it  would  mean  that  we  would 
have  much  better,  more  Intelligent  repre- 
sentation of  the  people's  Interest  and  a 
cleaner  government. 

At  the  organization  of  the  seventeenth 
civic  club  in  another  part  of  the  city  the 
alderman  of  that  ward  used  these  words : 

The  value  of  a.  civic  club  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  private  citizen  has  been 
stated.  I  want  to  say  a  word  In  regard  to 
Its  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pub- 
lic servant.  An  alderman  Is  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  people,  a  good  alderman  wants 
to  represent  the    people,    but    how    In    the 
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world  can  he  repreaent  the  people  unless  he 
knows  what  the  people  want?  And  how 
shall  he  know  what  the  people  want  unless 
they  tell  him?  I  welcome  tbe  clvlr  ctub 
because  ft  will  give  me  aa  opportunity  <o 
.  learn  the  will  of  tbe  people  tn  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

At  a  banquet  of  the  No,  14  Men's  Civic 
Club  the  county  chairman  of  one  of  the 
dominant  pohtical  parties  put  it  this 
way: 

Tbe  school  houses  are  the  real  places  for 
political  meetings.  I  do  not  mean  that 
tbey  should  be  open  to  any  one  political 
party  but  to  all.  Why  should  I  be  com- 
pelled to  go  Into  a  barroom  to  address  a 
political  meeting  where  tbe  bartender  uses 
me  to  advertise  bis  t>eer?  Why  should  I 
be  compelled  to  go  into  amoke  filled  rooms 
to  talk  on  political  Issues  when  we  have 
buildings  like  this  where  theee  things  can 
be  taken  up? 

The  attitude  of  the  churthes  is  ilUis- 
trated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Minis- 
ter's Association  which  recommended 
the  opening  of  the  school  buildings  on 
Sundays. 

One  of  the  most  striking  comments 
upon  the  value  of  the  social  center  as  a 
means  of  assimilating  the  various  ele- 
ments of  our  complex  city  life  was  made 
by  an  Italian  in  a  public  meeting  on 
February  7.    He  said : 


he,  as  an  ILallan.  has  something  to  brfDg, 
something  to  contribute  to  the  common 
store,  then  you  teacb  biro  to  love  and  honor 
the  American  flag  and  all  that  it  stands  for 
to  you.  by  showing  some  re3pe[:t  for  his  flag 
and  all  that  tt  stands  for  to  him,  then  yon 
make  bim  feel  friendly,  you  make  him  feel 
that  he  Is  a  man,  you  make  him  feel  that  he 
must  be  worthy  of  bis  larger  citizenship. 

The  value  of  the  social  centers  in  face 
of  the  boy  problem  is  indicated  in  the 
words  of  a  merchant,  whose  place  of 
business  is  on  a  corner  near  No.  14 
School.  Within  a  month  of  the  open- 
ing of  this  center  he  stopped  the  director 
on  the  street  to  say  to  him :  "The  social 
center  has  accomplished  what  I  had  re- 
garded as  impossible.  I  have  been  here 
nine  years  and  during  that  time  there 
has  always  been  a  gang  of  toughs  around 
these  comers,  which  has  been  a  continual 
nuisance.  This  winter  the  gang  has  dis- 
appeared." It  isn't  a  gang  any  more 
than  it  is  a  debating  club.  The  value  to 
both  boys  and  girls  of  having  a  whole- 
some meeting  place  for  social  activities 
under  friendly  supervision  is  obvious. 

About  the  time  that  the  social  center 
movement  started  in  Rochester  there  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  magazines  an  arti- 
cle upon  the  evening  uses  of  the  school 
house  in  the  village  community.  In  that 
article  the  kindly,  neighborhood  spirit, 
which  was  developed  in  the  school  house 
meetings,   social   and   political,  was  de- 
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scribed.  In  connection  with  this  descrip- 
tion the  author  asserted  that  there  is  no 
such  spirit  of  community  interest,  no 
such  neighborly  feeling,  no  such  democ- 
racy as  the  village  in  any  American  city ; 
and  that  there  never  can  be  such  a  spirit 
of  community  interest,  such  a  neighborly 
spirit,  such  democracy,  until  some  insti- 
tution is  developed  in  the  midst  of  our 
complex  city  life  in  which  people  of  all 
races,  classes  and  parties  shall  find  a 
common  gathering  place,  a  common 
means  of  acquaintance,  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  think  in  terms  of  the  city  as  a 
whole — until  there  is  developed  an  in- 
stitution which  will  serve  the  people  in 
the  city  as  the  little  red  school  house 
served  the  people  back  home. 

To  fill  this  need  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  Rochester  social  centers.  There 
have  been  criticisms,  indeed  the  strong- 
est guarantee  of  the  character  of  the 
social  center  is  its  openness  to  criticism, 
but  these  have  been  of  method  and  of 
detail.  No  person,  who  has  visited  a 
social  center  or  attended  a  civic  club,  has 
yet  been  heard  to  express  anything  but 
approval  of  the  idea.  And  almost  al- 
ways there  has  been  in  the  expression  of 
approval  a  suggestion  of  wonder  that 
this  larger  use  of  the  school  buildings 
has  not  before  been  made  in  the  city,  a 
suggestion,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  themselves  born  in  the  city  and  who 
have  always  lived  there,  that  this  is  just 
an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  community 
interest,  the  neighborly  spirit,  the  de- 
mocracy that  we  knew  in  the  evening 
gatherings  in  the  little  red  school  house 
back  home. 

The  real  place  of  the  social  center  in 
the  community  life  is  expressed  in  this 
song,  whose  form  is  doggerel  but  which 
is  nevertheless  popular  because  it  is  true: 

The  Social  Center.     (Air:   Mr.  Dooley.) 

There  are  several  parties  here  in  our  com- 

munitee, 
Republicau    and    democrat    and    socialist — 

that's  three. 


They  never  get  together  Just  because  they 

disagree; 
But  there's  a  place  where  all  of  them  can 

talk  things   over  free. 

CHOBUS: 

It's — at — the — center. 
The  social  center. 

The  place  where  everybody  feels  at  home: 
Forgets  th'  external 
And  gets  fraternal; 

There's     something     doing    there — you'd 
better  come. 

There  are  many  churches  here,  all  teaching 

brotherhood ; 
Some  of  them  are  better  and  all  of  them 

are  good. 
But  Catholic  and  Protestant  and  Jew  are 

kept  apart. 
There's  Just  one  place  where  we  all  know 

that  we  are  one  in  heart. 

There  are  a  lot  of  races  here  in  our  com- 

munitee; 
Engli&U — ^FVench — Italian —  Greek —  Dane  — 

Swede — Hindoo — Chinee 
And  sometimes  they  forget  that  we  are  all 

one  familee; 
But  there's  a  place  where  this  is-  Just  the 

fact  that  you  will  see. 

Now  there  are  some  distinctions  that  are 

seen  upon  the  street. 
For  some  folks  ride  in  auto  cars  and  some 

ride   on   their   feet, 
And  worry  about  the  price  of  clothes  comes 

in  and  spoils  the  fun. 
But  there's  a  place  where  hats  are  off»  and 

rich  and  poor  are  one. 

There  are  little  social  circles  here,  each  With 

its  coterie; 
Some  in  saloons,  some  pedro  cliques — soifte 

soaking  up  pink  tea. 
But  everyone  is  glad  there  is  a  place  where 

each  one  gets 
A  chance  to  be  acquainted  with  the  folks  in 

other  sets. 

Near  the  end  of  this  last  season  in  one 
of  the  social  centers  a  man  said :  ^*Won't 
it  be  homelike  when  other  cities  take  up 
this  idea.  One  will  always  know  that 
there  is  a  friendly,  interesting  place  not 
far  away  where  he  can  spend  an  evening, 
a  place  where  class  and  race  lines,  re- 
ligious and  political  differences  don't 
count,  where  people  are  just  'folks'  meet- 
ing on  common  ground  in  the  common 
interest" 
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We  are  at  last  awakening  to  the  effect 
of  modern  industrial  conditions  upon  the 
welfare  of  children  as  industrial  units. 
Under  existing  circumstances  children 
everywhere  become  productive  workers 
(luring  the  years  dedicated  by  nature  to 
sheer  growth.  There  is  a  sharp  conflict 
between  their  individual  interests  on  one 
side,  and  the  needs  of  their  families,  and 
the  industrial  uses  of  which  children  are 
capable,  on  the  other.  By  protective  leg- 
islation we  endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
conditions  obtainable  on  the  side  of  phys- 
ical development,  then  attention  shifts 
elsewhere,  and 
the  question 
frames  itself: 
Recognizing 
that  children  are 
bound  to  figure 
as  economic  un- 
its, are  we  doing 
well  by  them, 
educationally — 
equipping  them 
to  be  the  most 
effective  econo- 
mic force  that 
they  are  capable 
of  becoming  ? 
The  well-known 
high  rate  of 
elimination  from 
the  elementary 
schools  suggests 
grave   doubts   on   this   point. 

To  discover  in  individual  cases  the  ac- 
tual forces  in  operation  and  to  demon- 
strate biographically  the  educational  mal- 
adjustment, the  present  study  was  under- 
taken in  New  York  city  in  March,  April, 
May  and  June,  1908. 

The  names  of  1,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
were  gathered  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Department  of  Health  which  grants 
employment  certificates.  Later  the  num- 
ber was  increased  by  nineteen   friends, 

^Based  on  a  study  of  one  thousand  children 
who  left  school  to  work. 
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ONE  CHILD'S  EMPLOYMENT  RECORD 

First,  three  days  in  factonr  sorting  but- 
tons. 

Second,  two  months  ribboning  corset  cov- 
ers, and  machine  work  on  them. 

Third,  one  week,  ribboning  and  buttoning 
corset  covers. 

Fourth,  time  unknown,  ladles'  underwear. 

Fifth,  up  to  Christmas,  ladies'  underwear, 
errand  girl. 

Sixth,  two  and   one-half  months,   ribbon- 
ing corset  covers. 

Seventh,  time  unknown,  ladles'  underwear, 
errand  girl. 

Eighth,  few  weeks,  trimmed,  cut  and  ex- 
amined men's  ties. 

Ninth,  few  weeks,  returned  to  second  Job. 

Tenth,  few  weeks    home  work,  ribboning. 


sisters  and  brothers  of  the  first  childreiL 
It  was  reduced  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
quiry by  the  fact  that  26i  addresses  could 
not  be  located,  the  families  having,  in 
most  cases  moved;  and  91  children 
(nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber) having  returned  to  school  after 
working  only  in  vacation. 

Among  666  identified  and  located, 
there  were  found  Negroes  and  children 
of  parentage  of  the  following  fifteen 
different  nationalities:  Russian,  German, 
Austrian,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Rou- 
manian,  English,   Scotch,   Irish,   Dutch, 

Polish,  French- 
Swiss,  German- 
Swiss,  Sicilian- 
Italian  and  Swe- 
dish, The  for- 
eign-born chil- 
dren numbered 
126  and  the  na- 
tive bom  540. 

The  area  cov- 
ered was  the 
Boroug^h  of 
Manhattan  and 
the  schools  rep- 
resented are  100 
public  and  31 
parochial.  The 
information  de- 
sired from  the 
schools  for  each 
child  embraced 
the  date,  age, 
reason  for  leaving  school,  and  the  grade 
reached. 

From  the  public  schools,  these  items 
were  obtained  largely  through  corre- 
spondence, and  prompt  replies  and  ready 
interest  were  due,  in  great  part,  to  a  let- 
.ter  of  introduction  from  Dr.  William 
H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. 

To  the  parochial  schools  personal  visits 
were  made  and  the  reason  for  the  inves- 
tigation explained.  This  method  having 
proved  ineffectual  in  eleven  cases,  letters 
were  sent  which  unfortunately  shared  the 
fate  of  the  earlier  interviews.     It  seems 
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fair  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  fail- 
ure to  respond  argues  not  only  indiffer- 
ence to  the  problem  but  also,  as  one 
principal  frankly  admitted  to  be  true  of 
his  school,  a  total  absence  of  records. 
In  view  of  the  compulsory  education  law 
this  is  a  serious  shortcoming,  and  makes 
flagrant  violations  of  the  law  by  parents 
and  children  comparatively  easy. 

Of  the  666  children,  406  left  school  be- 
fore graduating  from  the  eighth  grade, 
the  greatest  number  from  one  grade,  76, 
leaving  the  5B  grade,  the  lowest  allowed 
by  the  compulsory  education  law.  Only 
128  children  had  been  graduated,  and  of 
these  20  had  for  one  or  two  terms  at- 
tended high  schools,  trade  or  technical 
schools  or  colleges,  while  50  had  worked 
during  the  summer  and  returned  to 
school  in  the  fall.  Of  the  406  children 
who  left  school  it  is  distressing  to  note: 

22  from  5A  grade,  among  th«m  2  from  par- 
ochial schools. 

5  from  4B  grade,  among  them  4  from  par- 
ochial  schools. 

2  from  4A  grade,  among  them  2  from  par- 
ochial schools. 

1  from  3B  grade,  among  them  1  from  par- 
ochial schools.  , 

Of  these  30  children,  8  were  of  Irish, 
7  Russian-Jewish,  4  Bohemian,  4  Italian, 
3  German,  2  Austrian  and  2  American 
parentage.  All  had  left  school  and  gone 
to  work  in  disregard  of  the  law,  and  this 
they  could  not  do  without  implicating  be- 
sides their  parents  either  the  schools  or 
the  Board  of  Health. 

Twenty-six  were  below  the  legal  age — 
fourteen  years — 76  were  just  14,  and  the 
remainder  in  their  fifteenth  year.  The 
under-age  children  represented  the  fol- 
lowing nationalities:  Italian,  Russian- 
Jewish,  German,  Bohemian,  Irish  and 
American. 

In  all  instances  save  two,  where  rec- 
ords were  returned  by  the  schools,  the 
reason  given  for  the  child's  leaving  was 
"economic  pressure  at  home."  In  the 
exceptions  the  cause  assigned  in  one  was 
"a  positive  distaste  for  school"  to  which 
the  parent  unconditionally  agreed,  and  in 
the  other  the  child's  return  to  Italy.  Vis- 
its to  the  children's  homes  during  which 
the  mother  and  father  and,  as  often  as 
possible,  the  child  himself,  were  asked 
the  all-important  question,  revealed  quite 


another  state  of  affairs.  The  school  rec- 
ords state  that  526  children  left  from 
necessity,  128  at  graduation  from  the 
eighth  grade,  398  before  graduation.  The 
interviews  in  the  homes  developed  that 
150  children,  24  of  them  graduates,  left 
school  for  reasons  other  than  economic, 
thus  reducing  the  number  of  those  whose 
earnings  were  needed  at  home  from  526 
to  380. 

The  reasons  assigned  show  that  the 
children  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
present  school  environment:  "Did  not 
want  to  go  to  school" ;  "Not  interested" ; 
"Wouldn't  apply  himself";  "No  taste 
for  study";  "Work  the  -best  thing"; 
"Restless,  wouldn't  study" ;  "Played 
truant,  truant  officer  suggested  that  he 
be  put  to  work";  "Played  truant,  gone 
one  week,  returned  and  got  a  job"; 
"Poor  student,  had  no  head,  bad 
boy" ;  "Ran  the  streets,  good  place 
offered";  "Wanted  to  work,  could 
learn  more  in  business";  "Dull,  trouble- 
some, wanted  to  handle  money  of  his 
own";  "Wanted  to  work,  to  dress  and 
eat  better" ;  "In  ill-health,  doctor  ordered 
work";  "Impediment  in  speech";  "Ner- 
vous, lost  two  terms,  thought  himself 
too  big  for  his  class" — a,  common  excuse ; 
"Failed  to  graduate,  discouraged,  left"; 
"Parent  thought  him  educated  enough"; 
"Parent  thought  he  would  be  as  well 
off  working" ;  "Lost  interest,  teacher  not 
very  wise,  complained  about  him  too 
much";  "Disliked  teacher";  "Mischiev- 
ous, had  trouble  with  teacher,  hence 
didn't  graduate";  "Started  work  in  va- 
cation and  just  kept  on";  "Wanted  a 
practical  training";  "Wanted  to  be  elec- 
trician" ;  "Wanted  to  enter  trade  school" ; 
"Wanted  to  do  something  with  his 
hands";  "Entered  high  school,  botany 
and  other  studies  didn't  interest  him." 

Upon  those  who  leave  school  from  ne- 
cessity and  those  who  left  from  choice, 
the  doors  of  the  world  of  education  are 
not  wholly  closed.  There  remain  evenmg 
schools,  business  colleges,  correspondence 
schools,  and  special  classes  subsidized  by 
private  philanthropy.  Of  the  104  chil- 
dren who  left  school  from  necessity,  18 
were  attending  courses  at  evening  high 
schools  in  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
French  and  German ;  7  were  studying  in 
evening   business    colleges,    and    i    was 
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taking  a  course  in  millinery  at  the  Y.  \V. 
C  A. 

Of  the  276  who  had  not  graduated,  42 
were  attending  evening  schools  studying 
bookkeeping,  millinery  and  dressmaking ; 
3  were  students  in  evening  business  col- 
leges, and  I  was  attending  a  correspond- 
ence school,  studying  architecture. 

Of  24  who  were  graduates  among  the 
children  who  left  school  from  choice,  3 
were  studying  bookkeeping,  algebra  or 
geometry  in  evening  high  schools ;  3  were 
taking  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  sten- 
ography at  business  colleges ;  i  was  learn- 
ing plumbing  at  a  trade  school ;  i  was  in 
the  commercial  courses  in  a  technical 
school;  I  was  studying  dressmaking  in 
a  trade  school.  Of  126  non-graduates, 
24  were  taking  courses  in  bookkeeping  in 
evening  schools,  i  was  attending  a  trade 
school,  learning  dressmaking. 

The  situation  is  the  same  for  those 
concerning  whom  the  schools  returned  no 
records.  Of  82,  16  were  in  evening 
schools,  studying  bookkeeping  and  draw- 
ing ;  3  were  attending  commercial  courses 
in  business  colleges;  i  was  studying 
drawing  at  an  academy  of  design. 

These  figures  bring  into  prominence 
the  popularity  of  the  commercial  courses, 
for  of  612  records  considered,  116  show 
a  preference  for  such  subjects.  This  is 
much  to  be  deplored  since,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  it  means  only  a  few 
months'  study,  and  the  insufficiently 
trained  young  bookkeeper,  stenographer 
or  cashier  is  in  no  sense  fitted  for  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position.  The  em- 
ployment bureaus,  constantly  besought  to 
place  and  replace  children  so  trained, 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  this  truth,  and 
those  which  have  at  heart  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  children  decline  to  recom- 
mend boys  and  girls  who  are  by  ex- 
perience and  training  still  incompetent. 

Interviews  in  the  children's  homes 
brought  out  also  the  fact  that  the  de- 
sire for  expression  other  than  that  which 
the  school  affords  often  showed  itself  in 
children  still  attending  school.  In  more 
than  one  instance  there  seems  to  have 
been  genuine  longing  to  use  hands  and 
eyes,  to  draw  everything  within  reach 
from  the  head  of  the  most  famous  mili- 
tary leader  in  the  school  history  to  that 
group  of  sculpture  in  the  art  museum. 


which  made  the  strongest  appeal  to  child- 
ish fancy. 

Whenever  it  was  possible,  the  investi- 
gator tried  to  encourage  such  ambition 
and  to  find  a  free  evening  school  or  class 
where  the  spark  of  genius  might  be 
fanned  into  a  flame.  The  results  of  such 
applications  were  most  discouraging.  A 
child  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  has  no 
place  reserved  for  him;  he  must  wait 
until  he  is  seventeen,  eighteen,  or  even 
nineteen  and  then  stands  small  chance, 
for  the  waiting  lists  are  dishearteningly 
long.  So  he  is  left  to  be  the  pilot  of  his 
own  delicate  craft  at  a  moment  when  he 
is  most  in  need  of  guidance. 

An  effort  was  made  to  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  parents  in  the  general  question 
of  vocational  training,  to  discover  their 
attitude  towards  it.  It  was  not  possible 
to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  in  all  the 
homes  visited.  In  some  there  was  no  in- 
terest; in  others  the  intelligence  of  the 
parents  was  not  keen  enough  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two  systems  of  edu- 
cation. But  in  319  cases  in  which  an 
opinion  was  ventured,  296  were  favor- 
able, as  against  only  23  unfavorable  to 
establishing  vocational  training.  Again 
and  again  the  question  was  asked  where 
the  schools  would  be  located  and  when 
they  would  be  open,  so  eager  were  both 
parents  and  children  to  avail  themselves 
of  what  seemed  a  promising  opportunity 
to  better  their  condition. 

A  cursory  review  of  the  children's  oc- 
cupations reveals  the  need  for  improve- 
ment. 127  occupations  are  represented 
by  603  of  the  666  records,  the  nature  of 
the  work  being  undiscovered  in  63  cases. 
There  are  stores,  department  and  special- 
ty, wholesale  and  retail,  grocery,  drug, 
book  and  many  other  sorts;  factories, 
ranging  through  paper  box  and  candy  to 
pianos  and  ribbons ;  and  trades,  including 
laundering,  millinery,  engraving  and  lith- 
ographing. There  are  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies,  and  offices  of  brokers, 
doctors  and  lawyers — variety  surely,  in 
the  list,  but  to  the  children  it  means  little. 
At  the  time  of  the  investigation  127  were 
unemployed,  leaving  489  at  work,  and  of 
these  only  56  were  learners.  Over 
against  this  small  number  we  find  iii 
errand  boys,  1 1  cash  boys,  48  office  boys,. 
5  stock  boys,  i  transfer  boy,  18  messen- 
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ger  boys,  2  elevator  boys,  14  errand  girls, 
30  cash  girls,  22  office  girls,  10  stock  girls, 
I  transfer  girl,  2  check  girls,  25  packers 
including  both  boys  and  girls. 

These  300  children  are  engaged  in 
work  that  can  be  regarded  only  as  a 
blind  alley  leading  nowhere.  The  fate  of 
the  remaining  133  is  similar,  whether  as 
boxer  of  ladies  waists  or  bows,  cutter  of 
strings  or  binder  of  lace  curtains,  marker 
of  the  sizes  of  leggings,  handler  of  cigars, 
or  as  ticket-chopper  in  a  buffet,  it  is  all 
one.    Rarely  is  there  fitness. 

Chance  plays  a  large  part  in  placing  a 
child  in  a  store  or  factory.  The  first 
offer  is  taken,  perhaps  a  brother  or  sister 
is  employed  by  the  same  firm — such  are 
the  causes  which  determine  the  begin- 
nings of  a  child's  industrial  career. 

Small  wonder  that  work  so  secured,  by 
a  child  so  unfitted  to  make  a  choice, 
should  be  shortlived.  In  162  instances 
the  last  position  was  held  three  months 
or  less.  Of  these  108  had  i  employment, 
60  had  2,  14  had  3,  5  had  4,  i  had  6,  i 
had  10. 

In  304  instances,  the  last  employment 
was  held  over  three  months.  Of  these 
234  had  I  employment,  56  had  2,  1 1  had 
3,  2  had  4,  I  had  5. 

Of  154  the  length  of  whose  employ- 
ment it  was  impossible  to  learn,  124  had 
I  employment,  21  had  2,  9  had  3. 

The  remaining  twenty,  though  provid- 
ed with  employment  certificates,  had  held 
no  positions  since  leaving  school.  Many 
records  show  children  idle  half  the  time. 
Many  show  intervals  between  one  em- 
ployment and  the  next,  while  the  work- 
ing time  was  only  days  or  weeks.  Thus 
a  child  left  school  in  June,  1907,  and 
worked  as  scheduled  on  page  650. 

The  industrial  experience  of  this  child 
embraces  in  all  ten  months  during  which 
she  held  ten  different  positions  from 
three  days  to  two  and  one-half  months — 
and  in  this  she  is  not  alone. 

In  general  the  working  period  is  short 
and  irregular  and  wages  are  small. 
Doubtless  there  is  a  connection  between 
the  two,  though  it  cannot  fairly  be  held 
that  the  former  fact  is  wholly  responsi- 
ble for  the  latter.  Other  elements  enter 
in,  most  important  of  all  being  the  chil- 
dren's pitiful  lack  of  training. 


The  wages  tell  their  own  story. 
562  children : 


Of 


7 

earn 

11.00  to  $2.00. 

20 

2.00 

«< 

3.00. 

72 

3.00 

f« 

3.50. 

84 

3.50 

8 

3.50 

4t 

4.00. 

159 

4.00 

58 

4.50 

105 

5.00 

8 

5.50 

25 

6.00 

<« 

6.50. 

13 

7.00 

<« 

7.50. 

3 

8.00 

The  wage  of  84  could  not  be  learned^ 
and  20  records  showed  no  work. 

Neither  the  nature  of  the  work  nor 
the  wages  tempt  children  to  view  it  a.*^ 
permanent.  Hence  the  frequent  changes, 
not  advancement  but  going  from  one  es- 
tablishment to  another  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work.  The  children  are  ever 
ready  to  explain  their  constant  shifting. 
Helplessness,  childishness,  utter  irre- 
sponsibility reveal  themselves  in  such  ex- 
planations as  the  following:  ''Another 
girl  got  the  boss  to  discharge  her" ;  "Girls 
sent  her  on  errands,  boss  got  mad  and 
discharged  her";  "Factory  inspector  said 
she  could  only  work  till  5 ;  place  kept 
open  till  545;  boss  said  he  couldn't  pay 
three  dollars  for  so  little  time ;  discharged 
her" ;  "Broke  part  of  machinery" ; 
"Stayed  at  home  for  toothache";  "Short 
in  accounts  one  dollar";  "Girls  talked 
bad  Jewish  language  to  her,  so  she 
left";  "Wanted  holiday  on  Jewish  New^ 
Year's,  refused,  left";  "Wages  cut,, 
left";  "No  raise  in  wages  after 
four  weeks"  (this  child  has  had 
no  work  since,  a  matter  of  several 
months);  "Too  much  work,  too  little 
pay";  "Not  well  treated";  "Deliveries 
too  heavy  and  too  late" ;  "Didn't  like  er- 
rands"; "Left  because  he  learned  noth- 
ing"; (the  last  reason  was  given  by  boys 
employed  "inside  and  outside"  by  a  tele- 
graph company)  ;  "Another  girl  told  her 
of  a  better  place;  didn't  like  second 
place;  wanted  more  money;  in  tliird> 
place  received  one  dollar  more,  but  was' 
laid  off  in  a  few  weeks" ;  "left  to  go  and 
learn  plumbing." 

Children  unemployed  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation  numbered  127.  The 
kind  of  work  that  they  had  been  engaged 
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upon  prior  to  this,  was  not  different  from 
that  of  their  more  fortunate  comrades. 
The  thirty-nine  different  firms  by  whom 
they  had  been  employed  are  such  as  have 
already  been  referred  to. 

To  be  out  of  such  work  would  in  real- 
ity be  cause  for  congratulation  rather 
than  reason  for  despair  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that,  under  present  conditions, 
all  other  avenues  are  practically  closed 
to  such  youthful  wage-earners  who  have 
had  at  most  seven  years  of  schooling, 
during  which  they  have  not  been  ade- 
quately prepared  for  the  life  they  are 
forced  to  lead.  The  time  has  been  large- 
ly spent  over  what  is  often  facetiously 
referred  to  as  "book  learning,"  for  man- 
ual training,  restricted  as  it  is  to  the  two 
upper  grades,  is  not  within  reach  of  the 
pupils  whom  the  law  permits  to  leave 
school  at  the  5B  grade. 

Is  it  just  or  wise  to  offer  through  our 
public  schools  mental  pabulum  of  but  one 
sort ;  and  that,  on  the  vocational  side,  of 
actual  use  only  to  a  minority  ?  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  conditions  make  the 
children  wage-earners.  What  the  schools 
can  do  is  to  make  them  effective  and 
progressive  earners.  Only  in  so  far  as 
they  do  this  can  the  schools  hold  and 
help  the  children.  Ought  not  the  rank 
and  file,  the  thousands  who  enter  yearly 
upon  the  commonplace,  workaday  life, 
to  be  helpfully  provided  for?  What  is 
their  fate?  Year  in,  year  out,  in  good 
times  and  in  bad,  they  are  cut  short  in 
their  school  days  or  they  wilfully  cut 
them  short;  they  join  the  huge  army  of 
laborers,  snatching  at  the  first  offer  and 
holding  the  position,  in  most  cases,  only 
so  long  as  it  suits  their  fancy.  And 
these  positions  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
make  no  demand  upon  a  child's  intelli- 
gence or  training  and  to  lead  nowhere. 

Yearly  is  recruited  the  great  horde  of 
errand-boys  and  girls,  cash-boys  and 
girls,  stock-boys  and  girls,  packers — in 
short,  the  class  that  it  is  "handy  to  have 
round."  ,  What  of  good  for  a  child  lies 
in  such  an  experience?  Has  he  become 
through  it  industrially  more  efficient,  has 
his  interest  been  aroused,  his  skill  tested  ? 
Has  he  made  real  use  of  the  knowledge 
painfully  gathered  in  his  all  too  bri.ef 
school  life,  or  has  he  not  rather  com- 
pletely forgotten,  through  lack  of  prac- 


tice, the  store,  little  or  big,  that  he  had 
laid  by?  Has  his  earning  capacity  in- 
creased in  his  endless  shifting  about  from 
job  to  job;  has  he  grown  m  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose,  in  stability  of  character 
.  and,  finally,  has  he  joy  in  his  work? 

To  all  the  answer  is  "no"  and  in  these 
facts  lies  the  pathos  of  the  two  "wasted 
years"  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  which 
might  be  turned  to  good  educational  ac- 
count and  to  good  industrial  accoimt  as 
well,  were  it  possible  to  draw  out  the 
schools'  day  to  the  sixteenth  birthday. 
The  child  himself  often  realizes  that  he 
does  not  fit  into  the  industrial  scheme 
of  life  and  in  his  desire  to  make  a  place 
for  himself  turns  to  some  cheap  business 
college  for  a  course  in  bookkeeping  and 
stenography,  thus  overcrowding  that  al- 
ready crowded  occupation,  or  to  the  cor- 
respondence school  for  such  subjects  as 
he  seems  to  have  a  talent  for,  or  to 
the  evening  school,  on  the  principle  that, 
after  all,  to  quote  one  mother,  "educa- 
tion ain't  no  burden  to  carry  round." 

Our  educational  needs  are  changing, 
following  more  or  less  closely  changes 
that  have  been  going  on  in  the  world  of 
industry.  The  schools  have  done  little 
to  meet  these  needs.  It  may  happen  that 
in  hands  ot  eyes  a  cunning  is  hidden,  but 
in  such  a  curriculum  as  exists  to-day, 
what  chance  is  there  for  it  to  show?  It 
remains  for  them  to  develop  into  centers 
of  practical  training  where  to  hands  and 
eyes  as  well  as  brains  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  what  power  lies  in 
them. 

Such  training  is  well  within  the  range 
of  possibility.  It  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  abroad;  in  Munich,  for  instance, 
where  flourish  the  so-called  "continua- 
tion schools"  in  which  children  forced 
early  to  become  wage-earners  continue 
their  studies.  Munich  offers  more  than 
sixty  courses,  representing  an  equal  num- 
ber of  vocations.  To  them  employers 
send  youthful  wage-earners  for  study  of 
and  practice  in  the  occupation  that  en- 
gages them  in  the  shop,  factory  or  miD. 
The  contract  calls  for  a  definite  number 
of  hours  weekly,  and  employers  realize 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  as  well  as  that 
of  the  children  .that  this  be  rigidlv  en- 
forced. The  instruction  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  have,  as  it  were,  smelt  pow- 
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der,  and  are  therefore  capable  oi  pving 
a  practical  turn  to  the  subject.  The  prob- 
lems are  such  as  are  met  daily  in  the 
world  of  work  and  the  youth  is  encour- 
aged to  bring  from  the  shop  to  the  teach- 
er all  questions  that  need  to  be  illumin- 
ated. 

It  is  claimed  that  such  training  would 
make  for  a  more  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body,  would  hold  out 
to  gifted  children  a  chance  to  cultivate 
themselves  along  their  respective  lines, 
and — therein  lies  its  most  practical  signifi- 
cance— ^would  make  of  the  prospective 
wage-earner  a  more  valuable  industrial 
unit.  Were  such  courses  studied,  he 
would  le^ve  the  school  room  possessing 
the  sharpened  vision,  deft  touch,  and 
skill  that  come  from  actual  contact  with 
the  materials  that  will  enter  largely  into 
his  new  life.  He  would  bring  to  his  task 
a  definite  contribution  and  receive  from 
it  in  return  interest  in  his  work  and  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  it,  no  matter 
how  humble. 

The  plea,  then,  is  for  a  change  in  the 
course  of  study,  a  substitution  of  practi- 
cal subjects  that  respond  to  the  needs  of 
life.  To  make  of  our  public  schools  mere 
shops  would  manifestly  be  unfair.  But 
since  our  public  schools  are  for  the 
masses,  they  should  offer  courses  both 
academic  and  practical,  holding  out  equal 
opportunities  to  all.  Regard  should  be 
had  for  the  child's  natural  predilection, 
and  opportunity  given  him  for  at  least  a 
reasonable  start  in  the  pursuit  of  his  am- 
bition. 

It  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that 


our  so-called  trained  artisans  cannot  in 
many  trades  compete  with  those  of  other 
nations,  that  our  skilled  workmen,  many 
foremen  of  our  shops,  come  from  abroad. 
Massachusetts,  a  state  primarily  of  man- 
ufacturing interests,  appointed  through 
its  governor  an  industrial  commission  to 
make  searching  inquiry  into  the  educa- 
tional and  industrial  opportunities  of 
youthful  wage-earners.  The  report  makes 
clear  the  need  for  education  along  techni- 
cal lines.  Interest  in  industrial  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  grew  out  of  the 
manufacturers'  realization  that  unless 
some  change  were  brought  about,  they 
must  lose  position  in  the  commercial 
world,  while  in  New  York  the  interest  is 
primarily  inspired  by  the  educational 
need  of  the  children.  And  this  inter- 
est, it  is  encouraging  to  note,  has  already 
assumed  tangible  form.  In  New  York 
city,  to  the  trade  schools  of  some  years' 
standing,  there  was  added  this  year  the 
Stuy vesant  Trade  School  offering  courses 
in  mechanical  drawing,  machine-shop 
practice,  pattern-making  and  electricity. 
Elsewhere  in  the  state,  notably  Roches- 
ter, like  experiments  are  being  made. 

That  the  principles  underlying  voca- 
tional training  have  taken  root,  there  can 
no  longer  be  doubt.  But  that  this  train- 
ing, when  put  into  the  scales  with  the 
purely  academic  even  approximately  bal- 
ances it,  is  still  an  open  question.  There- 
fore, it  is  to  the  pioneers  in  it  that  we,  its 
advocates,  look  to  prove  not  only  the  real 
necessity  for  it  but  its  intrinsic  worth  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of 
to-day. 
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A  CROATIAN  LEADER 

vrho  gpeaka  all  languages. 

There  are  elements  in  the  strike  at  the 
McKee's  Rocks  plant  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  which,  whatever  the 
outcome,  make  it  half-prophetic.  It  is 
a  clean-cut  illustration  of  the  part  which 
the  Slavs  may  play  in  the  industrial  life 
of  this  country.  It  is  the  protest  of  the 
half-assimilated,  the  half-Americanized, 
the  half-skilled  against  the  very  industrial 
policies  which  have  brought  them  here 
and  which,  by  the  deploying  of  fresh  mi- 
grations, tend  to  keep  them  all  down  to 
what  the  company  calls  "ordinary  day 
labor,"  It  is  a  later  chapter  than  that  of 
the  stand  of  the  native  born  against  the 
foreigner,  or  even  of  the  English  speak- 
ing against  those  of  alien  tongue.  It 
finds  American  workmen  casting  their 
lot  with  the  Slavs,  and  it  finds  public 
opinion  in  the  Pennsylvania  steel  district 
backing  up  their  joint  cause.  "More 
important  to  Pittsburgh  than  her  ton- 
nage output,"  says  the  Pittsburgh  Sun, 
"is  the  making  of  good  citizens  out  of  all 
who  labor  here.  He  is  an  optimist,  in- 
deed, who  can  see  any  good  at  all  in  such 
economic  conditions  as  are  bared  in  this 
strike  and  attendant  rioting." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strike  may 
mark  an  equally  determined  trend  in  in- 
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ition.  It  was  caused 
jical  extreme  to  which 
pany  carried  out  what 
le  progressive  policies 
tion.  My  understand- 
f  the  period  of  hard 
lied  their  equipment  in 
ake  them  less  and  less 
J _^ ained  men.  They  es- 
tablished a  track  system  by  which  even 
a  crude  working  force  practically  drives 
itself  in  turning  out  cars,  and  a  pool- 
ing system  of  payment  which  keeps 
the  labor  cost  per  car  within  a  fixed 
charge  to  the  company  and  which  unloads 
the  hazards  of  lost  time  and  mistakes 
in  construction  largely  upon  the  men. 
Apart  from  the  vagrant  charges  of 
graft  and  abuse  by  foremen,  which 
have  been  given  more  than  their  share 
of  publicity,  the  strike  has  been  over  a 
sweeping  reduction  in  wages  (as  against 
1907)  which  the  men  laid  up  to  this  new 
system.  Their  grievances  crystalized  in 
the  charge  that  they  had  no  means  of 
knowing  what  was  coming  to  them  on 
pay  day,  and  that  when  they  complained 
about  it  they  were  given  neither  rate 
nor  redress. 

For,  along  with  their  modern  operat- 
ing policies,  the  company  cHng  to  an 
inflexible  assertion  of  the  most  ancient 
property  rights  as  a  basis  for  running 
their  plant.  They  will  not  tolerate  peti- 
tions or  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
men,  and  they  refuse  to  arbitrate.  They 
hold  that  so  long  as  a  man  accepts  em- 
ployment in  their  works,  he  must  accept 
the  terms  they  grant,  or  quit;  that  so 
long  as  he  can  quit  work,  the  man  who 
thinks  himself  under-paid  has  no  griev- 
ance; and  that  (if  one  is  to  believe  the 
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Pittsburgh  press),  whether  one  man  or  a 
thousand  quit  work  is  none  of  the  put)- 
lic's  business.  Its  part  is  to  keep  the 
peace.  That  is  what  the  company  pays 
taxes  for. 

McKee's  Rocks  is  a  borough  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ohio  river  just  below 
Pittsburgh,  The  Schoen  works,  now  a 
plant  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company, 
are  outside  its  limits  in  Stowe  township — 
acres  of  low  mill  buildings.  Adjoining 
are  rows  of  box-like  company  houses, 
making  up  what  is  popularly  known  as 
Hunkeyville.  Here,  and  in  the  closely 
built  courts  of  McKee's  Rocks,  with  their 
wooden  balconies,  rear  buildings  and  flut- 
tering clothes  lines,  live  the  Slavs.  Not 
a  few  of  the  workmen,  especially  the 
Americans,  live  across  the  river,  and 
come  over  in  a  ferry.    The  steel  car  busi- 


There  are  many  minor  branches  of  the 
work,  where  axles,  trucks,  upholstery, 
etc.,  are  produced,  but  this  untechnical 
description  indicates  the  process  of  turn- 
ing out  the  main  staple — car  bodies  of 
sheet  steel.  These  processes  have  reached 
a  point  where  few  skilled  mechanics  are 
demanded,  compared  with  quick  opera- 
tors of  heavy  machines.  The  company 
claims  a  month's  training  will  turn'  an 
immigrant  into  a  riveter. 

The  plant  was  working  half  force,  full 
time  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike.  With 
the  resumption  of  active  operation  early 
in  the  year,  the  track  system  was  in- 
stalled, and  the  pooling  system  given  gen- 
eral application.  A  track  runs  the  length 
of  the  erection  aisle.  The  trucks  are 
placed  on  the  track  at  one  end,  electric 
cranes  pick  up  the  plates,  piece  by  piece 


TUB  JIoKEE'S  HOCKS  I'LAST  OF  THE  1 

ness  is  comparatively  new.  It  was  a  hard 
sufferer  during  the  bad  times,  when  rail- 
roads were  adding  nothing  to  their  roll- 
ing stock;  but,  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
has  responded  quickly  to  changed  condi- 
tions. Within  the  past  week  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  placed  what  was  said 
to  be  the  largest  order  in  its  history.  Pas- 
senger, street,  freight  cars,  and  hoppers 
are  made  at  the  McKee's  Rocks  plant. 
The  steel  comes  in  sheets,  is  cut  in 
lengths  in  the  shearing  department : 
heated  and  pressed  into  shape ;  marked 
and  punched  in  the  punching  department; 
fitted  together  with  bolts  in  the  con- 
struction department;  and  put  together 
and  riveted  in  the  erection  department. 


they  are  put  together  and  riveted,  and  a 
completed  car  rolls  off  the  other  end  of 
the  track.  There  are  perhaps  twelve  po- 
sitions on  this  track  and  at  each  position 
a  group  of  men  who  perform  one  step 
in  the  process  of  completing  a  car. 
Every  position  is  allowed,  say,  twenty 
minutes.  If  the  gang  at  position  eight 
is  slow,  or  has  difficulties  in  getting  out 
its  stint,  it  holds  up  the  whole  procession, 
and  every  man  in  the  earlier  positions 
lo.^es  time.  Gang  8  always  wants  car  B 
from  gang  7  the  minute  it  is  through  with 
car  A ;  and  gang  7  always  wants  gang  8 
to  be  through  with  car  A  by  the  time  it 
finishes  car  B,  so  it  can  take  car  C  from 
gang  6.     If  time  wages  were  paid,  and  a 
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car  erected  in  a  stationary  position,  all  most  cases,  I  take  it,  all  the  riveters  in  a 

the  delays  would  fall  on  the  company,  pool  had  the  same  rating;  similarly  all 

and  only  constant  prodding  from  a  fore-  heaters,  helpers,  etc.     What  more  each 

man  would  keep  a  loafer  or  a  greener  at  man  made  beyond  his  rating,  depended 

high  speed.     By  means  of  piece  wages  on  the  gross  work  turned  out  by  his 

and  a  track  down  the  erection  aisle,  one  whole  pool. 

gang  drives  another.  The  installation  of  Car  orders  vary  greatly,  but  the  parts 
such  a  system,  even  in  a  few  departments  which  go  into  them,  and  the  operations 
as  was  done  at  McKees'  Rocks,  was  in  putting  these  parts  together,  are  fair- 
bound  to  provoke  some  friction  at  the  ly  constant,  and  can  be  reduced  to  unit3. 
start.  The  company  has  experts  who  figured  the 
But  pressing,  punching,  and  riveting  piece  rates  which  it  would  pay  a  pool  for 
steel  plates  of  all  shapes,  is  not  so  easy  turning  out  the  units  or  pieces  going  into 
to  reduce  to  a  piece  rate  standard,  as  the  an  order. 

tonnage  which  runs  through  all  depart-  To  make  this  clear,  take  a  sample  pool 

ments  of  a  steel  mill ;  therefore,  the  piece-  of  6  men,  whose  account  for  a  fortnight 

rate  pooling  system  was  installed.    For-  was  given  me  at  the  company  offices, 

merly  the  men  were  paid,  and  some  still  They  performed  this  work : 

are  paid,  by  straight  piece  work  either  as     500  pieces  at  loc  each $50 

mdividuals,  or  m  small  gangs  of  two  or     joo  pieces  at  15c  each 15 

three  men.    A  price  card  was  posted  so     200  pieces  at  20c  each 40 

that  by  keeping  track  of  how  many  pieces     300  pieces  at  loc  each w 

they  turned  out,  they  would  know  how  a-  ^  1   .      ...          1                          ^ 

much  was  coming  to  them  at  the  end  of        ^""^  ^"^  ^^'^  ^^ $^3S 

a  fortnight.     Where  two  or  three  men  The  account  with  the  men  in  the  pool 

worked  together,  this  would  be  divided  was  as  follows: 

Sample  Pool. 


Name. 


Occupation. 


Hours. 


Hour 
Rate. 


Earnings  Pool 

If  Paid  by    Piece-work 
Hour  Rate.      Earnings. 


John  Smith 
ohn  Doe 
ohn  Williams 
ohn  Johnson 
John  Jones 
Samuel  Jones 


Riveter 140 

Helper 100 

Heater 75 

Riveter 50 

Helper 100 

Heater.* 120 


.22 

.17 
.16 

.22 

.17 
.16 


$30.80 
17.00 
12.00 
11.00 
17.00 
19.2a 


$38.86 

21.45 
1514 
13.88 

21.45 
24.22 


Totals 585 


$107.00 


$i35«> 


between  them  according  to  the  hourly 
rating  of  each. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  company  was 
to  lump  all  the  men  in  general  pools ;  but 
this  was  abandoned.  At  the  time  of  the 
strike  there  were  about  52  pools,  ranging 
from  10  men  to  150  each.  The  track  sys- 
tem with  380  men  was  split  into  3  pools. 
Each  man  in  a  pool  was  rated  at  so  much 
an  hour.  This  rating,  the  company 
states,  was  a  minimum,  which  he  would 
get  in  any  event  if  he  put  in  full  time.  In 


The  pool  piece-work  earnings  of  each 
man  was  apportioned  in  this  way :  If  all 
men  in  the  pool  had  been  paid  by  their 
hourly  ratings,  they  would  have  earned 
a  total  of  $107.  But  by  handling  iioo 
pieces  during  the  fortnight  at  piece  rates, 
we  have  seen  the  pool  was  entitled  to 
$135  or  $28  excess.  Divide  $135  by  $107 
and  you  have  1.2617  for  a  pool  rate, 
with  which  to  multiply  the  day  rate  earn- 
ings of  each  man  to  get  his  share  of 
the  excess.     Thus  John  Doe,  helper,  in 
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the  sample  pool,  who  worked  loo  hours 
and  was  rated  at  17c,  was  entitled  not 
only  to  100  X  17c,  or  $17 ;  but  to  1,2617  ^ 
$17,  or  $21.45 — his  pool  piece  work  earn- 
ings for  the  fortnight. 

This  is  the  pool-piece-work  system  in 
a  nutshell.  From  a  manager's  stand- 
point it  has  a  signal  administrative  ad- 
vantage in  making  the  men  each  other's 
monitors  in  keeping  up  speed  and  dis- 
•cipline.  When  the  earnings  of  an  entire 
pool  are  dependent  on  the  output  of  every 
man  in  it,  it  is  claimed  the  men  will  get 
rid  of  the  drones,  and  develop  spirit 
and  team  play. 

The  charges  brought  by  the  men 
against  the  way  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company  applied  this  system  are  many 
and  definite.  Since  the  strike,  the  com- 
pany has  offered  to  Iook  into  and  adjust 
any  case  of  individual  grievance  brought 
before  it,  but  has  flatly  refused  to  take 
them  up  before  an  impartial  board  of 
arbitration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  men  charge  that 
they  have  no  means  of  checking  up  what 
is  coming  to  them.  No  piece  rates  are 
posted  as  under  the  old  system.  They 
•don't  know  what  the  pool  is  going  to  get 
per  piece  for  any  of  the  work  it  does,  nor 
the  lump  sum  due  it  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night. They  claim  the  hourly  rating  is 
not  a  guaranteed  minimum;  that  many 
of  the  men  have  received  pay  far  under 
what  they  understood  their  rating  to  be, 
and  that  foremen  and  superintendents 
have  refused  to  tell  others  what  their 
rating  was.  Further,  it  is  alleged,  that 
where  a  lump  sum  is  paid  for  a  series  of 
operations  done  by  different  gangs  in 
completing  a  car,  no  money  is  paid  any 
of  the  gangs  until  the  whole  series  of 
operations  is  completed.  As  some  pools 
have  included  as  many  as  300  men,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  the  men  to 
keep  track.  Their  pay  envelopes  show  on 
the  outside  merely  the  check  number, 
and  the  amount  inside — neither  the  man's 
rating,  nor  the  number  of  hours  he  has 
worked,  nor  the  bonus  due  him  under  the 
piece  pool  system,  nor  the  amount  arbi- 
trarily deducted  from  his  earnings  by  the 
company  for  insurance.  Rumors  that 
foremen  put  dummy  names  on  the  pool 
sheets  have  been  current,  and  the  charges 
of  graft  which  have  been  common  talk 


for  years  in  McKee's  Rocks,  are  not  of 
the  sort  to  give  the  men  off  hand  confi- 
dence in  the  accounting  department.  So 
far  as  checking  up  their  pay  envelopes 
goes,  they  claim  they  could  be  cheated 
out  of  their  eye  teeth  by  the  company — 
or  by  any  dub  of  a  booWceeper.  And  the 
company  has  taken  the  position  that  if 
they  did  not  like  what  was  in  their  pay 
envelopes  they  could  quit. 

In  the  second  place,  the  men  charge 
that  the  pool  piece  system  as  it  has  been 
put  in  force  in  Shoen  is  a  heads-I-win- 
tails-you-lose  proposition.  The  company 
never  stands  to  pay  on  a  car  more  than 
the  fixed  labor  cost  which  it  wants  to  pay. 
Thus,  one  gang  may  do  its  work  on  a 
certain  part.  If  another  gang  spoils  that 
part,  the  first  gang  loses  also  on  the 
spoiled  piece.  **The  pool's  paying  for 
it" — that  is  the  cry  in  the  mills.  "Here's 
a  gang  foreman  makes  a  mistake,"  said 
one  of  the  strikers'  committee  to  me. 
**Say  he  hasn't  read  his  blue  print  prop- 
erly, and  the  gang  has  to  tear  out  the 
rivets.  That's  the  fault  of  the  com- 
pany's agent,  isn't  it?  Well  the  whole 
pool  has  to  suffer.  I  know  of  a  case 
where  15  or  20  sides  of  a  car  were  mis- 
riveted  because  the  foreman  made  such 
a  mistake.  'O  hell/  he  said,  'that's  in  the 
pool.'  Another  time,  the  center-sills  on 
some  cars  for  a  Mexican  railroad,  had 
to  be  cut  apart  to  place  the  draw  bars  in. 
The  men  weren't  to  blame,  but  it  went 
onto  the  pool.  The  pool's  got  to  right 
all  mistakes."  Again,  say  50  men  are 
working  in  a  pool.  Every  ten  men  oper- 
ate a  machine  and  one  machine  breaks 
down.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  men 
operating  it,  or  it  may  be  a  flaw  in  the 
machine.  In  either  case,  their  lost  time 
comes  out  of  the  pool.  On  the  track  sys- 
tem not  one  gang,  but  all  would  be  held 
up ;  and  the  pool  would  lose.  The  same 
if  there's  a  shortage  of  material.  These 
are  the  men's  charges.  Officers  of  the 
company  told  me  that  they  didn't  have 
shortages  of  material,  that  parts  of  the 
machines  could  be  quickly  replaced,  and 
that  if  there  was  a  long  tie  up  of  a  gang, 
it  would  be  laid  off  so  the  lost  time  would 
not  fall  on  the  whole  pool.  President 
Hoffstot,  however,  when  I  put  the  case 
of  the  50  men,  5  machines  and  one  bro- 
ken, to  him,  could  see  nothing  unjust  in 
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making  the  40  other  men  bear  the  lost 
time  instead  of  the  company.  "They 
want  all  the  fat  and  none  of  the  lean 
with  it,"  he  said.  Those  were  part  of  the 
terms  imder  which  a  man  was  employed 
in  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  The 
inference  here  again  was  that  if  he 
■didn't  like  it,  he  coiikl  quit. 

liesides  not  knowing  what  money  was 
-coming  to  them,  and  feeling  that  the 
company  was  taking  some  that .  wa^ 
theirs,  the  men  were  sore  at  what  they 
individually  got.  Here  was  a  man  witli 
5  years'  experience,  who  claimed  he  drew 
out  of  the  pool  the  same  pay  as  a  green- 
horn, no  matter  how  much  more  work 
he  turned  out;  there  a  machine  rimner 
on  a  sill  machine  who  two  pays  ago  re- 
ceived less  than  the  heater  boy  who 
worked  with  him ;  here  agam  men  run- 
ning the  same  machines,  the  same  hours, 
and  drawing  different  pay.  The  strikers' 
committee  collected  a  large  number  of 
pay  envelopes,  showing  the  amounts  re- 
ceived, and  taking  the  men's  statements 
as  to  the  number  of  hours  they  had 
worked.  Some  of  these  cases  were  pub- 
lished, and  the  company  in  reply  stated 
.that  its  books  showed  the  men  worked 
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less  time  than  they  claimed.  The  men 
had  no  books. 

Let  me  quote,  by  way  of  illustration,  a 
few  of  a  number  of  cases  collected  by 
Alois  B.  Koukol.  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Slavonic  Society,  who  interviewed 
men  of  several  nationalities : — 

Mar  Sharp,  check  4617,  Backer-up,  pay 
June  15,  3  days,  11.00.  June  15-30.  13  days, 
(24.  Sharp  etated  tbat  his  msBter-riveter 
received  only  $IG  during  the  last  named 
period,  although  be  worked  the  seme  hours 
and  bU  pay  should  have  been  the  higher. 

John  Jakublk.  check  tEiG,  Laborer  In  yard. 
Supposedly  at  $1.33  per  day,  14  days,  116. 

John  Mallnak,  check  5099,  Riveter,  pay 
July  10,  4  days,  I3.B0.  Stated  five  other 
men  working  with  him  on  the  same  Job, 
received  same  pay  for  same  period. 

Danko  Laclk,  check  4092,  Riveter,  pay 
July  10,  10  days,  2  nights,  |C.50. 

Stefan  Humenuyl,  check  3127,  Puncher, 
pay  June  15,  lOi/j  days,  »14,50,  July  1,  lOV- 
days,  tl4.95.  This  man  worked  in  the  shops 
for  over  7  years  and  used  Co  make,  he  says, 
at  least  f30.00  under  the  old  system. 

Sohek  Pelts,  check  3462,  worked  3  nights 
in  May  and  did  not  draw  any  pay  for  It.  He 
complained  to  foreman,  and  was  sent  to 
office.  They  referred  hint  back  to  foreman, 
and  he  wound  up  the  affair  by  saying,  "Well, 
what  do  you  think — that  I  am  going  to  pay 
you  from  my  own  pocket?" 
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Andr  Cbomlsak,  check  4028,  Backerup,  14 
dajs,  7  hours,  120.30.  Another  backer-up 
in  same  gang,  worked  same  boura  and  got 
tZ3.66  tbla  pay.  Chomlsak  complained,  hla 
foreman  promised  to  "flz  It  up,"  but  did 
not  do  anything. 

This  wage  trouble  was  not  in  any  one 
group.  It  ran  from  yard  laborers  up.  A 
pressman,  who  had  been  5  years  in  the 
works,  told  me  he  earned  $50,  $55  and 
$60  a  fortnight  under  the  old  system. 
His  last  few  pays  ranged  from  $22  to 
$28.  How  much  these  reductions  in  in- 
dividual instances  were  due  to  the  new 
pool-piece  system  (with  which  most  of 
the  men  associated  all  of  them),  and  how 
much  to  a  sweeping  cut  in  wages,  which 
came  at  the  same  time  as  the  resump- 
tion of  work  under  the  new  system,  an 
outsider  cannot  say.  President  Hoffstot 
freely  admitted  the  cut  in  piece  rates. 
"When  all's  said  and  done,  it's  supply 
and  demand  that  fixes  wages,  the  same 
as  everything  else,"  he  said  to  me.  "The 
1907  rates  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  what  we  pay  the  men  to-day.  We 
buy  labor  in  the  cheapest  market."  The 
market    today   in    Pittsburgh   after    the 
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hard  times,  and  with  immigrants  within 
call,  is  glutted. 

To  install  a  system  for  speeding  up  the 
major  departments,  to  revolutionize  the 
system  of  wage  payments,  and  to  cut 
wages,  is  rather  a  large  commission  for 
six  months,  when  you  are  dealing  with 
ten  nationalities,  and  half  as  many  thou- 
sand men.  It  would  seem  to  demand  both 
tact  and  decision.  Neither  have  charac- 
terized the  labor  policy  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company.  They  have  been- 
not  only  extremely  autocratic  in  making' 
changes,  but  vascillating  in  carryiiig  them 
out.  Let  me  quote  from  an  outside- 
source  the  results  of  an  inquii-y  which- 
fortify  my  own  impressions: — 

The  Introduction  of  the  pooling  systenii 
was  attended  with  changeg  and  amendmenta- 
from  time  to  time  which  caused'  ITuctuationa 
in  wages: — 

At  one  time  at  leaat  three  departments 
were  Included  in  one  pool,  bo  that  while  one 
department  might  be  turning  out  much  work 
and  the  men  earning  good  wages,  the  show- 
ing  of  this  department  and  the  wages  of 
the  men  had  to  go  to  bring  up  the  wages 
and  showing  of  another  department.  LAter 
these  departments  were  divided  ihto  sepa- 
rate  pools  and  the  less  Indnirtrlous  depart- 
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ments  experienced  a  sudden  and  deserved, 
but  unintelligible  drop  in  wages. 

In  another  department  the  men  bad  not 
made  as  good  wages  under  the  pool  system 
as  was  anticipated  In  fixing  the  rates  for 
this  department,  and  so  the  company  at  first 
added  gratuitously  a  small  per  cent  to  each 
man's  earnings.  Subsequently  this  per  cent 
was  not  added  and  the  men  experienced  a 
sudden  drop  in  wages. 

Many  instances  of  very  small  pay  for  a 
few  days'  work  could  be  explained  by  a 
man  having  worked  on  a  certain  number  of 
pieces  which  had  not  before  pay  day  gone 
through  the  whole  series  of  operations  nec- 
essary before  any  credit  could  be  given  for 
the  work  done,  or  by  a  man  having  been 
inefllcient  on  straight  piece  work.  Add  to 
all  these  possible  sources  of  misunderstand- 
ing the  deductions  made  from  all  wages  to 
pay  insurance  and  from  some  to  pay  rent, 
when  the  total  from  which  the  deduction 
was  made  was  unknown,  and  there  existed 
as  fertile  a  field  for  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
pute as  could  well  be  found  in  industry. 

To  object  or  suggest  was  disobedience. 
The  men  must  take  what  they  got  without 
complaint  or  quit  their  Jobs.  If  men  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  wages  paid  by  the  com- 
pany this  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  com- 
pany not  to  want  these  men  to  be  any  longer 
In  the  company's  employ.  If  the  men  asked 
for  explanations  they  were  told  that  the 
pool  system  explained  it  all,  and  they  got  no 
more  satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  these  general  grievances, 
the  foreigners  h^ve  had  special  ones, 
which  center  about  the  fact  that  they 
have  hitherto  had  no  quarter  where  their 
complaints  against  bosses,  small  pay,  etc., 
would  be  listened  to.  This  is  denied  by 
the  company.  But  as  against  this  is  the 
fact  that  it  was  currently  reported  the 
week  following  the  strike  that  a  fore- 
man in  the  department  where  the  trouble 
came  to  a  head,  and  the  "house  boss"  in 
charge  of  the  company  houses  at  Schoen- 
ville,  had  both  disappeared.  Also,  the 
company,  after  the  strike  broke  out,  en- 
gaged as  head  of  a  complaint  bureau,  a 
Slavic  leader  who  had  urged,  them  to  do 
this  thing  two  years  before,  because  of 
grafting  and  bribe  taking  among  gang 
leaders  and  petty  bosses.  Under  the 
name  of  the  Fidelity  Land  Company  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  owns  two  hundred 
double  houses  in  Schoenville.  These  rent 
for  $12  a  month  for  four  rooms,  well 
ventilated,  but  without  water  in  the 
houses.  The  rent  money  is  taken  out  of 
the  pay-envelope  of  the  boarding-boss; 
and  when  this  is  not  enough,  the  claim  is 


made  that  it  has  been  taken  out  of  his 
lodgers'  pay.  A  laborer  cannot  afford 
to  rent  one  of  these  houses  unless  he  fills 
it  with  lodgers.  That  is  their  purpose — 
lodging  houses.  To  quote  Mr.  Koukol: — 

The  house  boss  is  the  representative  of 
the  company  who  is  in  the  most  immediate 
touch  with  the  foreign  element.  He  is  the 
"pasha''  of  Hunkeyville.  The  opportunity 
for  extortion  is  ready  to  hand  and  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  house  bosses  have  been 
discharged  indicates  that  the  ofQcials  tried 
to  cope  with  the  situation  but  without  suc- 
cess. One  house  boss  had  himself  made 
Justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  that  position 
made  money  hand  over  fist.  Another  was 
a  specialist  in  women.  A  third  invented  a 
new  source  of  revenue.  Whenever  a  wed- 
ding, or  christening,  or  other  festivity  was 
held  in  one  of  the  company  houses,  he  col- 
lected 1 6  as  a  special  fee. 

Similarly,  a  constant  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  the  foreigners,  has  been  their 
treatment  by  the  special  company  police. 
Mr.  Koukol  cites  instances  also  where 
fees  were  demanded  of  ignorant  work- 
men for  certificates  to  secure  benefits  un- 
der the  insurance  system  instituted  by 
the  company  in  May. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
temper  with  which  the  men  resented  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  gouging  of  their 
pay  envelopes.  They  were  paid  Satur- 
day, July  ID.  On  Monday,  many  com- 
plaints were  made  to  time  keepers  and 
foremen.  About  40  men  in  passenger 
department  No.  2  refused  to  work  un- 
less they  were  told  their  rate  of  pay. 
They  canje  back  on  Tuesday  and  were 
discharged.  On  Tuesday,  600  men  in  the 
erection  department  went  out.  The  com- 
pany says  they  demanded  30  cents  an 
hour  and  an  8-hour  day.  The  men  state 
they  wanted  a  working  understanding,  so 
that  they  could  know  what  was  coming 
to  thenj;  and  that  they  couldn't  get  any 
satisfaction.  Men  from  the  shearing  and 
pressing  departments  followed.  The 
men  claim  that  there  was  no  dirty  work ; 
the  pressmen  stood  by  their  work  till 
their  heats  were  drawn.  At  noon, 
Wednesday,  the  company  closed  the 
plant,  claiming  that  the  strikers  were 
threatening  their  property.  The  men  in 
the  mechanical  and  other  departments 
thereupon  joined  cause  with  the  strikers. 
The  Americans  organized  a  general  com- 
mittee, the  foreigners  also;  and  the  fol- 
lowing week   the  two  amalgamated   to 
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some  extent — an  executive  committee 
nf  five  foreigners,  wilh  a  chairman,  work- 
ing with  an  executive  committee  of  five 
Americans  with  their  chairman.  The 
company  refused  to  meet  with  the  men, 
or  to  arbitrate.  They  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strike.  The  men  had  their 
photograptis  taken  3,000  strong  to  prove 
there  was  a  strike,  wanted  to  arbitrate, 
and  asked  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  truth  of  their 
claims.  Their  demands  simmered  down 
to  the  abolition  of  the  pooling  system 
and  a  return  to  the  1907  piece  rate. 

The  reports  of  violence  have  been  as 
greatly  exaggerated  as  the  reports  pub- 
lished by  some  newspapers,  that  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  kills  a  man 
a  day  in  its  works.    Ten  men  only  were 


killed  in  these  works  the  year  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey  studied  accidents  in  .\!le- 
gheny  county.  The  company,  however, 
has  a  general  reputation  for  consideration 
of  Hunkie-life,  very  much  in  keeping 
with  the  contempt  it  accords  its  em- 
ployes industrially- — as  machine  lenders, 
rather  than  men.  These  employes  it  had 
gathered  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth :  and  it  had  seen  to  it  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  unionism  among  them. 
The  strike  was  of  unorganized  men.  and 
at  the  start  no  man  had  any  more  con- 
trol over  the  action  of  his  neighbors  than 
I  have  of  a  crowd  on  the  street.  Stale 
police  and  deputy  sheriffs  were  called 
in ;  stones  and  shots  were  exchanged ;  a 
.score  of  men  were  jailed  and  five  men  lay 
in  the  Ohio  \'alley  Hospital. 
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I  viiited  McKees'  Rocks  a  week  later, 
and  throughout  that  week  remarkable 
order  had  been  observed  by  the  strikers. 
They  had  held  great  outdoor  meetings 
daily  without  surveillance  or  outburst 
of  any  sort.  These  meetings  were  in  the 
open,  a  mile  from  the  works,  on  a  ridge 
of  ground  overlooking  the  Ohio  river, 
known  as  the  Indian  Mound.  Here  one. 
two,  three  thousand  men,  sat  on  the 
ground  in  a  circle,  while  men  on  a  saw 
horse,  with  a  little  American  flag  stuck 
on  a  stick,  addressed  them  in  four,  five 
and  six  languages.  However  it  started, 
and  however  it  was  to  end,  thii  was  on 
that  day  a  strike  of  peace — of  the  na- 
tions together.  And  not  the  least  won- 
derful element  in  the  situation  was  the 
five  or  six  men.  of  the  American  commit- 
tee, in  the  circle  of  foreign  faces.  They 
had  never  mixed  with  the  Hunkies  be- 
fore. Some  of  them  had  not  struck. 
Most  of  them  had  been  repair  men  and 
electricians,  not  affected  by  the  pooling 
system.  They  were  there  with  the  Slavs. 
"They  have  got  the  whole  of  us  to  fight 


now,"  was  the  way  C.  A.  Wise,  the  chair- 
man of  the  American  committee,  put  it. 
[He  was  in  the  axle  department,  and  not 
affected  by  the  pools.]  "We  are  trying 
to  be  men  among  men." 

The  position  of  the  company  has  been 
an  equally  clear  cut  expression  of  a  dif- 
ferent human  relationship.  In  a  state- 
ment given  to  the  press.  President  F,  N. 
Hoffstot  said  :— 

Some  GOO  of  our  workmen  have  Been  flt 
to  quit  their  employmeDt.  That  Is  all  right. 
It  a  man  Is  dlssatlsfled  with  his  work,  or 
with  his  hours,  or  with  hie  wages,  it  is  hig. 
privilege  to  quit,  but  when  he  enye  another 
man  who  wants  to  work,  can't  work,  and' 
won't  let  him  work,  why  then  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  to. 
arbitrate  In  the  present  difflculty.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  company  will  not  meet  with  any 
committee  of  the  men.  .  .  .  The  Jobs  are 
there  for  the  men  as  soon  as  they  want  to 
go  back  to  work,  but  the  CDO  who  started  alt 
the  trouble  cannot  work  for  the  company 
another  day. 

The  men  then  have  made  a  pool  of 
their  own.  The  very  deadlock  of  the 
strike  is  half  prophetic.     It  throws  into. 
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EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  vs.  WORKMEN'S 

COMPENSATION 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  INTER-STATE  CONFERENCE  ON  INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENTS,  HELD  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 

HENRY   R.  SEAGER 

PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


Midsummer  and  Atlantic  City  are  not 
usually  associated  with  aggressive  plans 
for  social  betterment,  but  that  may  be 
because  western  enterprise  is  seldom  ac- 
tive along  the  Jersey  coast.     Certainly 
the  success  of  the  conference  on  Em- 
ployers'  Liability  v.  Workmen's   Com- 
pensation for  Industrial  Accidents  that 
was  held  on  July  29  and  30,  a  few  steps 
away  from  the  allurements  of  the  "board 
walk,"  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  present  that  the  time  was  propi- 
tious and  the  place  well  chosen  for  such 
a  gathering.    The  conference  was  called 
together  by  the  Minnesota  Employees' 
Compensation  Commission  on  the  initia- 
tive of  its  chairman,  H.  V.  Mercer  of 
Minneapolis.    Its  purpose  was  to  enable 
the  members  of  that  commission  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Wisconsin  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Insurance,  the  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Employers' 
Liability  and  Unemployment,  and  other 
interested  organizations  to  come  together 
and  talk  over  remedies  for  the  present 
haphazard    and    notoriously    inadequate 
methods  of  providing  for  the  victims  of 
industrial  accidents  in  the  United  States. 
In  conformity  with  this  design  a  program 
had  been  drawn  up  and  a  list  of  speakers 
prepared,   but    it   is    no    disparagement 
either  to  program  or  speakers  to  say  that 
after  the  conference  was  started  no  ma- 
chinery was  needed  to  keep  it  in  motion. 
Up  to  the  moment  when  a  colored  por- 
ter came  to  tell  the  chairman  that  "the 
station  buss  is   waiting   for  you,   sah," 
questibns  flew  thick  and   fast  and  dis- 
cussion was  continuous  and  animated. 

In  addition  to  the  three  members  of 
the  Minnesota  commission — Mr.  Mercer, 
a  lawyer;  George  M.  Gillette,  an  em- 
ployer, and  W.  E.  McEwen,  the  state 
commissioner  of  labor  —  there  were 
present  Senator  John  J.  Blaine  and  As- 
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sembl}mian  Wallace  Ingalls,  representing 
thfe  Wisconsin  committee;  George  W. 
Smith  and  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  rep- 
resenting the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion; Charles  P.  Neill,  commissioner  of 
labor  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel,  representing  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company;  Miles  M. 
Dawson,  actuary  and  joint  author  with 
Dr.  Frankel  of  a  forthcoming  report  on 
foreign  systems  of  industrial  insurance 
and  workmen's  compensation  prepared 
for  the  Sage  Foundation;  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Amefican  Bridge  Company, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  representatives 
of  insurance  companies,  who  contributed 
much  valuable  information  and  many 
helpful  suggestions.  As  the  first  busi- 
ness of  the  conference  Dr.  Neill  was  ap- 
propriately chosen  chairman  and  Mr. 
Mercer,  secretary. 

The  most  significant  fact  brought  out 
at  the  first  session,  when  the  question 
discussed  was  the  "desirability  of  chang- 
ing the  basis  of  recovery  for  injuries  re- 
ceived   in    the    course    of    employment 
from  that  of  negligence  or  fault  of  the 
employer  to  that  of  risk  of  the  industry 
or  insurance,"  was  the  absolute  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  among  those  present.    All 
agreed  in  condemning  as  highly  unsatis- 
factory existing  employers'  liability  laws. 
All  concurred  in  approving  a  system  un- 
der which  injured  workmen  or  those  de- 
pendent upon  them  should  be  entitled  to 
compensation  on  a  definite  scale  irresi>ec- 
tive  of  the  question  of  employers'  n^- 
ligence.     A  basis  for  further  discussion 
was  thus  readily  established  and  through 
all  the  sessions  not  a  voice  was  raised  in 
favor  of  a  continuance  of  the  present 
system. 

Tlie  real  constructive  work  of  the  con- 
ference began  with  the  second  -session 
when  the  "possibility"  of  a  system  of 
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workmen's  compensation  or  insurance  in 
the  United  States  was  considered.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Mercer  pre- 
sented a  carefully  thought  out  argument 
in  support  of  the  view  that  a  reasonable 
system  of  workmen's  compensation  could 
be  justified  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
police  power  and  would  therefore  be  con- 
stitutional in  the  American  states.  Based 
as  it  was  on  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  involving  the  question  of  the 
scope  of  the  p)olice  power,  as  well  as  on 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  social 
interests  at  stake,  this  argument  did 
much  to  hearten  those  to  whom  the  con- 
stitutional obstacle  had  seemed  most 
formidable.  The  general  conclusion  of 
the  conference  as  to  the  constitutional 
question  was  well  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Ingalls.  He  said',  speaking  as  a  lawyer, 
*'the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  get  the 
opinions  of  the  best  lawyers  in  our  differ- 
ent states  and  compare  them,  but  even 
then  we  shall  be  far  enough  from  know- 
ing what  the  courts  will  decide." 

It  was  in  this  second  session,  also,  that 
the  first  marked  difference  of  opinion 
found  expression.  The  "possibility"  of 
securing  a  workmen's  compensation  law 
in  the  United  States  depends,  obviously, 
on  whether  public  opinion  can  be  brought 
to  demand  such  a  law  as  well  as  on 
the  attitude  of  the  courts  after  its  enact- 
ment. The  chairman  of  the  conference 
expressed  the  opinion  that  no  plan  would 
be  or  should  be  satisfactory  to  workmen 
that  required  them  to  surrender  altogeth- 
er their  common  law  right  to  sue  the  neg- 
ligent eniployer.  Mr.  Gillette,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  emphatic  in  the  belief 
that  employers  would  oppose  any  gen- 
eral compensation  scheme  that  did  not 
incidentally  relieve  them  of  their  com- 
mon law  liability.  As  a  possible  compro- 
mise it  was  suggested  that  the  definition 
of  **criminal  negligence"  might  be  made 
more  sweeping  so  that  the  careless  em- 
ployer would  be  liable  to  society  for  his 
negligence  even  though  relieved  of  any 
special  financial  liability  to  his  employes. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  insurance 
companies  could  be  relied  upon  to  penal- 
ize the  careless  employer  by  charging 
him  high  rates  and  that  in  this  way  neg- 
ligence  would  be  subject  to  a  further 


check.  Mr.  McEwen,  speaking  for 
workmen,  was  of  the  opinion  that  wage- 
earners  would  be  willing  to  forego  their 
common  law  rights  if  only  they  were  as- 
sured adequate  compensation,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  question  of  employers'  negli- 
gence. The  difficulty  of  reconciling  em- 
ployers and  employes  to  a  reasonable 
compensation  law,  though  real,  was  thus 
dismissed  as  not  insurmountable.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  touching  the  ques- 
tion of  ^^possibility"  was  clearly  that  the 
legislative  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are 
less  serious  than  the  constitutional. 

Having  agreed  as  to  the  ''desirability" 
of  a  comprehensive  compensation  law 
and  having  discussed  the  "possibility"  of 
securing  it,  the  conference  proceeded  in 
its  third  and  fourth  sessions  to  consider 
practical  aspects  of  the  question.  Dr. 
Frankel  and  Mr.  Dawson  summarized  in 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  way  the 
information  they  had  collected  in  regard 
to  foreign  systems  and  their  opinions  as 
to  the  adaptability  of  different  features 
of  those  systems  to  the  United  States. 
The  British,  German,  Austrian,  Swedish, 
Dutch,  and  French  systems  were  passed 
in  review  and  the  plan  under  considera- 
tion in  Switzerland  was  described.  Both 
speakers  agreed  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  devise  a  system  for  the  United 
States  —  "  waving  constitutional  ob j  ec- 
tions,"  as  they  say  in  college  debates — 
that  would  be  better  than  any  one  of  the 
foreign  systems  they  had  studied.  The 
features  of  such  a  system  which  they 
made  prominent  were  the  substitution  of 
weekly  or  monthly  stipends  during  the 
entire  period  of  disability  for  lump-sum 
payments,  great  flexibility  in  the  machin- 
•ery  that  employers  should  be  allowed  to 
devise  for  meeting  their  liabiHty,  coupled 
with  rigid  insistence  that  the  liabiHty 
should  be  adequately  met,  provision 
through  the  state  for  the  protection  of 
employes  the  satisfaction  of  whose 
claims  might  be  balked  by  the  insolvency 
either  of  the  employer  or  of  the  insur- 
ance company  on  which  he  depended, 
and.  finally,  encouragement  to  all  meas- 
ures calculated  to  reduce  the  number  and 
seriousness  of  accidents. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  Mr.  Daw- 
son advanced  the  view  that  the  plan  that 
is  after  all  least  open  to  constitutional 
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objection  in  the  United  States  is  that, 
which,  to  many,  would  seem  the  most 
radical,  that  is,  outright  state  insurance 
supported  by  the  taxation  of  the  employ- 
ers whose  employes  are  to  be  benefited. 
He  based  this  opinion  on  the  sweeping 
nature  of  the  taxing  power  in  comparison 
with  the  police  power  on  which  any  sim- 
ple compensation  plan  must,  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded,  rest.  The  adjournment 
of  the  conference  on  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Dawson's  address  prevented  any 
discussion  of  this  interesting  suggestion. 
At  the  same  time  that  all  phases  of  the 
compensation  problem  were  being  dis- 
cussed in  general  meeting,  a  committee 
appointed  early  in  the  session  was  active- 
ly at  work  drawing  up  a  plan  which 
would  insure  similar  and  more  represen- 
tative conferences  in  the  future.  Before 
adjournment  the  conference  adopted  the 
report  of  this  committee  and  continued 
it  in  existence  as  an  executive  body.  It 
was  specially  authorized  to  arrange  for  a 
second  conference  sometime  during  the 
coming  winter  to  which  the  governors  of 
all  of  the  states  should  be  asked  to  send 
representatives,  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
conference  and  to  further  in  other  ways 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  called  to- 
gether. An  interesting  provision,  which 
it  was  agreed  should  be  inserted  in  the 
by-laws  to  control  the  action  of  future 
conferences,  was  to  the  effect  that  reso- 
lutions committing  the  conference  to  any 
particular  principle  or  policy  should  be 
deemed  out  of  order.  This  was  intended, 
of  course,  to  preserve  the  character  of 
future  gatherings  as  conferences  pure 
and  simple.     As  finally  constituted   the 


executive  committee  consisted  of  Charles 
P.  Neill,  chairman;  H.  V.  Mercer,  sec- 
retary, and  Messrs.  Dawson,  Gillette, 
Sanborn,  Ingalls,  Mitchell  and  Seager. 

If  my  experience  is  like  that  of  others 
interested  in  social  work,  such  a  confer- 
ence as  I  have  described  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  a  reaction  in  confidence  and 
enthusiasm.  When  the  "contagion  of 
numbers"  has  ceased  to  exert  its  sway 
and  the  ever-present  forces  of  indiffer- 
ence, ignorance  and  conservatism  have 
reasserted  their  dominance,  the  world 
seems  very  big  and  the  individual,  or 
even  the  score  of  individuals  now  scat- 
tered to  their  widely  separated  homes, 
very  Httle.  The  last  impression  of  this 
conference  which  I  wish  to  record  is  that 
its  importance  looms  larger  in  my  mind 
rather  than  smaller  as  I  get  farther  and 
farther  away  from  it.  When  I  think  of 
the  character  of  the  men  who  came  to- 
gether, of  their  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  evils  to  be  corrected,  and  of  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  task  which  they  have 
undertaken,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  a 
real  beginning  has  been  made  toward 
bringing  our  states  up  to  the  standard  set 
for  us  in  the  field  of  social  legislation 
by  European  countries.  And  since  our 
backwardness  in  this  field  has  been  due 
more  to  our  slighter  need  for  such  legis- 
lation in  the  past  than  to  indifference  to 
the  demands  of  social  justice,  I  believe 
that  the  movement  now  started  will  soon 
acquire  a  momentum  that  must  sweep  all 
obstacles  before  it.  It  is  this  promise 
of  future  achievement  rather  than  any- 
thing that  was  said  or  done  at  the  ses- 
sions that  remains  in  my  mind  as  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  this  first  con- 
ference. 
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CIVIC  FEDERATION  AND  THE  UNIONS 


It  looks  as  though  the  National  Civic 
Federation  had  clearly  recognized  the 
public  necessity  for  the  choice  between 
trade  unionism  and  state  socialism,  and 
had  deliberately  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  trade  unions,  as  consonant  with 
American  institutions  and  as  the  anti- 
dote for  the  socialistic  propaganda.    The 


July  number  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration Review  is  about  equally  devoted 
to  the  support  of  positions  taken  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
warnings  against  the  spread  of  socialism. 
There  is  an  ingeniously  "fetching"  ar- 
raignment of  the  Fabian  socialists'  policy 
of  "tricking"  some  of  the  influential  Lon- 
don newspapers  into  aiding  them  to  ful- 
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fil  the  purpose  of  their  society  to  "social- 
ize" the  press,  politics,  the  universities 
and  the  church.  In  proof  thereof,  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Fabian  Tract  No.  41  is 
quoted : 

In  1888  it  only  cost  us  twenty-eight  post 
cards  to  convince  the  newly  born  Star  news- 
paper that  London  was  aflame  with  Fabian 
socialism.  Before  the  capitalist  proprietors 
woke  up  to  our  game  and  cleared  us  out, 
the  competition  of  The  Star,  which,  was  im- 
mensely popular  under  what  I  may  call 
the  Fabian  regime,  had  encouraged  the 
morning  daily.  The  Chronicle,  to  take  up 
the  running. 

Similar  methods  of  permeating  the 
party  organizations  are  detailed.  The 
Fabian  Society  in  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, is  cited  in  proof  of  the  progress  of 
the  propaganda  within  university  circles. 
Its  dons  and  students  are  pictured  as 
joining,  in  cap  and  gown,  with  the  local 
socialists  to  make  the  classic  walls  of 
their  famous  college  re-echo  with  the 
hymn  of  the  revolution. 

In  addition  to  these  tactics,  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  so-called  "Christian  Socialist  Fel- 
lowship" is  cited  as  having  issued  a  mani- 
festo signed  by  161  American  clergymen 
representing  twenty-four  denominations, 
the  purpose  of  whicji  is  declared  to  be 
"to  permeate  churches,  denominations 
and  other  religious  institutions  with  the 
social  message  of  the  Bible,  to  show  that 
socialism  is  the  economic  expression  of 
the  Christian  life."  The  Rand  School  of 
Social  Science  is  described  as  having 
started  in  New  York  city  with  240  en- 
rolled students,  and  having  for  one  of  its 
objects  the  education  of  teachers  for  the 
dissemination  of  socialist  principles  both 
in  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools.  This 
article  is  followed  by  another  on  the  so- 
cialistic propaganda  among  the  Jews,  enr 
titled  Gospel  of  Despair  to  Jewish  Immi- 
grants, alleged  to  have  been  written  by 
an  East  Side  Russian  Jew.  His  claim  is 
that  it  shatters  previous  convictions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  yet  that  high  re- 
gard is  held  for  anything  heard  from  a 
socialist  speaker,  or  read  in  a  socialist 
newspaper. 

The  Review  flanks  these  warnings 
against  socialism  with  reassurances  that 
"the  leaders  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  are  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
dangers  of  this  'insidious  propaganda.' " 
Representatives  of  the  leading  trade  un- 


ions are  extensively  quoted  as  in  avowed 
opposition  to  socialism.  And  then  pages 
of  the  Review  are  devoted  to  President 
Gompers's  address  at  the  convention  of 
the  Farmers'  National  Union,  in  which 
he  made  common  cause  between  the 
farmers'  union  and  the  trade  union. 
John  Mitchell,  formerly  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
now  chairman  of  the  trade  agreement  de- 
partment of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, is  also  extensively  quoted  in  his 
"exposition  and  interpretation  of  the 
trade  union  movement"  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia  modi- 
fying Justice  Gould's  injunction  against 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  offi- 
cials is  treated  at  length  as  "a  great  plea 
for  free  speech  and  a  free  press."  To 
cap  the  climax,  an  article  appears  by 
John  Mitchell  on  A  Policy  of  Retro- 
gression, in  which  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  is  taken  to  task 
for  "its  eighteenth  century  stand  toward 
organized  labor,"  as  reiterated  in  the  in- 
augural address  of  its  new  president 
which  we  describe  and  quote  in  another 
paragraph. 

Surely  this  is  a  most  significant  atti- 
tude to  be  assumed  by  the  publication  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  which 
numbers  among  its  officers  and  executive 
committee  Seth  Low  as  president,  Isaac 
N.  Seligman  as  treasurer,  President  Taft, 
Secretary  MacVeagh,  former  Secretary 
of  State  Root,  Andrew  Carnegie,  August 
Belmont,  and  a  score  more  of  equally 
representative  men  in  the  commercial, 
professional  and  public  life  of  the  coun- 
try, who  have  for  years  associated  them- 
selves with  another  score  of  men  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  its  constituent  trade  unions. 

WAR  AGAINST  ORGANIZED  LABOR 

This  defense  of  organized  labor  by 
the  official  publication  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  was  called  forth  by 
the  address  of  John  Kirby,  Jr.,  in  accept- 
ing the  presidency  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  which  is  pub- 
lished in  its  magazine,  American  Indus- 
tries, for  June  i,  and  defended  by  him  in 
the  issue  for  June  15.  The  public,  as 
well  as  the  trade  unionists  federated  in 
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the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
awaited  with  interest  the  choice  and  pol- 
icy of  the  successor  of  D.  M.  Parry  and 
James  W.  Van  Cleave  in  the  leadership 
of  the  manufacturers'  national  associa- 
tion. Under  their  administrations  the 
issues  between  the  two  organizations  had 
been  squarely  raised  and  finally  lodged 
before  the  courts.  There  they  might  have 
been  safely  left  to  the  pending  adjudica- 
tion in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  render  the  final 
decision  involving  the  power  of  injunc- 
tion, the  boycott,  and  the  standing  of  Mr. 
Gompers  and  his  associates  before  the 
law. 

It  was  hoped  by  many,  who  stand  only 
for  the  public  interests  involved  in  the 
relations  between  these  organizations  of 
employers  and  employes,  that  the  man- 
ufacturers would  see  and  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  select  a  representative  man 
for  president  and  announce  a  policy 
whose  more  conciliatory  and  construc- 
tive spirit  and  aim  might  bring  together 
the  reasonable,  practical  men  on  both 
sides,  for  their  own  and  the  public  good. 
This  hope  is  bitterly  disappointed  both 
by  the  selection  and  utterance  of  the 
new  president. 

The  occasion  for  the  defense,  mildly 
enough  made  by  John  Mitchell,  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest  in  the  bitterly  uncom- 
promising and  indiscriminate  attack 
upon  the  entire  body  of  American  trade 
federation.  Mr.  Kirby's  evidently  honest 
contention  that  the  American  federation 
has  been  committed  to  illegal  policies  and 
acts  could  not  have  been  avoided  in  rep- 
resenting those  supporting  that  charge 
•before  the  courts. 

But  the  sober  sense  of  the  American 
people  is  hardly  prepared  to  accept  the 
sweeping  condemnation  of  American  or- 
ganized labor  as  in  **rebellion  against 
constitutional  government."  It  is  well, 
however,  to  try  this  very  question  at  the 
bar  of  American  justice,  the  final  deci- 
sions of  whose  courts  none  of  the  de- 
fendants will  even  dispute.  But  to  refer 
to  them  collectively  as  "this  beast  with 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns  that  was 
stalking  up  and  down  the  earth,  demand- 
ing that  no  man  should  work,  buy  or  sell, 
save  he  that  had  the  name  or  mark  of  the 
*  ^ast  upon  his  right  hand  or  in  his  fore- 


head", savors  more  of  a  fanatical  ap- 
propriation of  apocalyptic  rhetoric  than 
is  looked  for  in  the  statement  of  a  man- 
ufacturers' association.  To  follow  this 
designation  with  an  appeal  to  **this  beast" 
to  "choose  broader  minded  men  as  offi- 
cers, whose  minds  are  free  from  the 
spirit  of  hatred  and  discontent,"  besides 
being  slightly  incongruous,  will  scarcely 
seem  effective  to  any  one  who  has  ever 
been  aware  of  the  psychology  of  human 
kind. 

Not  all  who  justify  and  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Kirby's  demand  for  the  "elim- 
ination of  intimidation,  coercion  and 
murder  from  their  catechism,"  will  ex- 
pect trade  unions  at  just  such  a  sum- 
mons to  cease  to  be  "militant"  and  be- 
come only  "societies  for  mutual  improve- 
ment", so  as  to  be  recognized  as  "legiti- 
mate." The  restriction  of  output,  the 
limitation  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  open 
and  closed  shop  are  issues  which  have 
divided  honest  men  through  all  indus- 
trial history,  but  to  differ  about  them  is 

hardly  equivalent  to  * 'compounding  with 
felony."  Those  who  insist  upon  distin- 
guishing things  that  differ  do  not  associ- 
ate "militant  unionism  and  socialism", 
nor  "Gompers — Debs"  together  in  their 
thought,  much  less  identify  them  in  their 
speech. 

Mr.  Kirby  falls  into  the  socialists'  own 
"class-conscious"  self-confidence  when  he 
says,  "We  can  take  care  of  the  labor 
question  without  any  of  this  philanthrop- 
ic aid  which  these  people  think  they  are 
giving  for  the  benefit  of  humanity."  But 
he  "reckons  without  his  host"  in  imagin- 
ing that  the  public  will  not  more  and 
more  insist  upon  taking  a  hand  to  pre- 
vent and  settle  industrial  disputes,  to 
every  one  of  which  it  is  always  the  third 
and  greatest  party.  Moreover  the  pub- 
lic will  continue  to  connect  its  philan- 
thropy and  religion  with  industrial  con- 
ditions which  thwart  both,  as  well  as  to 
use  all  its  philanthropic  and  religious 
forces  for  humanizing  industrial  rela- 
tions. Freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of 
thought  are  too  essential  in  modern  reli- 
gion and  philanthropy  to  be  debarred 
froni  "women's  clubs.  Young  Men'j 
Christian  Associations  and  every  philan- 
thropic and  religious  organization"  whose 
financial  supporters  are  warned  by  Mr. 
Kirby  against  allowing  them  to  "harbor" 
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or  ^'associate  with*'  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor,  as  do  *'prominent"  people 
"who  know  better  or  ought  to*', — ^presum- 
ably those  associated  with  Messrs.  Gom- 
pers  and  Mitehell  in  the  National  Civic 
Federation. 

Surely  such  passionate  abuse  of  wide- 
ly respected  men  and  boycott-like  intimi- 
dation of  educational,  social  and  reli- 
gious agencies  dependent  upon  the  finan- 
cial support  of  business  men,  cannot  fail 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  many  just  and 
true  things  Mr.  Kirby  said,  and  also 
greatly  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturers'  Association  in 
shaping  public  opinion.  It  is  with  sin- 
cere regret,  therefore,  that  we  record 
this  renewed  declaration  of  war  by 
President  Kirby,  In  terms  so  much 
fiercer  and  more  indiscriminate  than 
even  his  predecessors  used.  The  Na- 
tional Manufacturers'  Association  has 
lost  a  strategic  opportunity  to  promote 
industrial  peace  and  prosperity.  Had 
they  chosen  as  their  leader  a  man,  hu- 
man enough  to  put  himself  in  the  other 
fellow's  place,  sensible  enough  to  be  fair, 
practical  enough  to  be  conciliatory  and 
big  enough  to  be  constructive,  they  might 
have  led  the  way  to  common  ground  on 
which  men  can  stand  together  without 
loss  of  manhood,  they  might  have  pro- 
moted peace  with  honor. 

EXIT  SHEA-GOOD  RIDDANCE 

The  sentence  of  Cornelius  Shea  to 
an  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  years  for  his 
atrocious  assault  on  the  poor  young 
woman  bewitched  by  his  "masterful- 
ness," eliminates  a  brutal  criminal  from 
the  teamsters'  union,  whose  leadership 
he  so  long  disgraced.  He  thus  receives 
only  in  part  his  just  deserts,  long  since 
overdue.  A  larger  dose  of  justice 
should  have  been  administered  to  him 
by  Illinois  law  for  his  treason  both  to 
labor  and  the  commonwealth  in  his  out- 
rageous incitement  and  leadership  of 
the  teamsters'  strike  in  Chicago,  in 
which  nineteen  were  killed  and  462  were 
injured,  over  a  million  dollars  were  lost 
by  the  union  in  wages  and  benefits,  and 
the  city's  business  was  paralyzed  for  two 
months.  Employers  and  employes  who 
have  had  to  do  with  him  have  good  cause 
to   endorse   the   terms   in   which   Judge 


Foster,  in  General  Sessions  at  New 
York,  sentenced  him  to  the  state  prison 
at  Sing  Sing: 

Your  services  to  humanity  are  urged 
here  in  your  behalf  because  you  have  been 
active  in  the  cause  of  organized  labor.  I 
allow  no  one  to  surpass  me  in  admiration 
of  the  dignity  of  labor.  I  believe  that  it 
is  the  right  of  labor  to  organize.  But 
there  is  a  prejudice  in  this  community 
which  we  must  admit  exists  against  or- 
ganized labor  because  men  such  as  you 
dominate  it  with  your  brutal  methods  and 
conduct  and  offensive  personality  until 
part  of  the  community  has  come  to  look 
upon  organized  labor  as  a  society  of 
brutes  that  bring  about  victories  by 
brute  methods.  That  is  all  wrong.  There 
is  no  one  more  honorable  or  honest  than 
the  average  laboring  man. 

You  gained  your  ascendency  in  the  cause 
of  labor  by  your  brutal  methods,  and  your 
brutal  conduct  has  been  abundantly  mani- 
fested in  your  private  life.  I  believe  that 
I  am  helping  the  cause  of  organized  labor 
by  ridding  it  of  such  a  person  as  you  and 
sending  you  to  state  prison. 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS  ABROAD 

Representatives  of  American  news- 
papers are  cabling  the  first  impressions 
which  the  Paris  press  is  expressing  of 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  His  tour  to 
observe  conditions  of  labor  abroad,  un- 
dertaken by  direction  of  the  federation's 
last  convention,  is  said  to  be  exciting 
much  interest  at  the  French  capital,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  industrial  unrest 
which  has  so  long  been  at  an  acute  stage 
there.  Not  only  his  opinions,  which  are 
sought  by  interviews,  but  even  his  per- 
sonal manners  and  attire  have  attracted 
wide  comment.  Much  surprise  is  mani- 
fested because  the  veteran  American 
labor  leader  appears  "well-groomed,  with 
the  quiet,  dignified  manners  of  a  clergy- 
man," and  because  he  travels  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  whose  demeanor  and 
appearance  comport  with  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  hotels  in  which  they  are 
found.  By  the  humiliating  misrepresen- 
tation of  all  American  life  in  almost  all 
foreign  newspapers,  the  French  reporters 
and  editors  were  evidently  more  pre- 
pared for  a  comparison  than  a  contrast 
with  the  type  of  Parisian  labor  agitators 
who  are  described  in  this  connection  as. 
"noisy  and  careless  about  their  personal 
appearance,  and  when  away  from  home,, 
glad  to  share  a  bedroom  with  one  of  their 
associates."     The   interviews,   however^ 
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seem  to  have  been  confined  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  with  the  Confederation  Generate 
du  Travail,  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
American  organization. 

THE  IGNOMINY  OF  "TIPPING" 

Mr.  Gompers's  impressions  of  labor 
conditions  abroad  will  be  of  much  inter- 
est to  most  of  his  fellow  countrymen  at 
home,  if  they  are  as  incisively  descrip- 
tive of  actual  facts  as  were  his  ideas  on 
the  tipping  system.  This  was  the  first 
thing  to  grate  upon  his  American  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  labor.  But  while  in 
recoil  from  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
facts  regarding  this  and  other  labor  con- 
ditions aboard  ship,  he  wisely  reached  the 
tentative  conclusion  that  "the  way  to 
truth  is  often  blocked  by  polite  atten- 
tion." And  he  also  found  himself  won- 
dering whether  the  superficial  character 
of  many  so-called  "investigations"  is  not 
due  to  this  blockade  of  politeness. 

Nevertheless  he  found  "tipping"  one 
of  the  firmest  institutions  in  certain 
spheres  of  English  industrial  life.  He 
notes  the  loss  of  manliness  in  the  "tipped- 
servants"  as  indicated  in  their  "vocabu- 
lary of  lip  gratitude"  "gestures  of  obse- 
quiousness" and  "habitual  air  of  pro- 
found deference."  He  truly  observes 
that  those  who  have  the  least  heart  in 
the  practice  of  this  profession  of  deceit 
are  most  successful  in  forcing  "a  series 
of  subtle  and  unnecessary  attentions" 
upon  their  intended  victims.  After  in- 
quiry, he  believed  that  the  great  majority 
who  are  forced  to  practice  tipping  by  the 
deliberate  policy  of  certain  employers  to 
force  the  public  to  supplement  the  less 
than  living  wages  they  pay  for  tipped 
service,  would  gladly  escape  from  a  prac- 
tice which  is  as  unhappy  as  it  is  degrad- 
ing. But  Mr.  Gompers  thinks,  "Not  un- 
til organized  in  the  protective  fold  of 
the  trade  union  movement,"  will  signs  go 
up  in  ocean  steamships  and  elsewhere, 
as  they  have  already  been  posted  in  cer- 
tain English  restaurants,  "No  tips  al- 
lowed." "Then  only,"  he  affirms,  "will 
the  relations  between  passenger  and 
steward  be  those  worthy  of  man  to  man, 
each  honoring  his  own  position  and  the 
position  of  the  other,  and  each  dealing 
with  the  other   without  deceit — b,  rela- 


tionship which,   though  not  impossible, 
is  difficult  now." 

CHIGAGO  UNIONS  DESERT  BRIGAND 

Signs  happily  multiply  that  the  brig- 
andage of  Martin  B.  Madden's  mastery 
over  the  Chicago  building  trades  reached 
the  beginning  of  its  end,  as  we  pre- 
dicted, when  the  jury  disagreed  in  try- 
ing him  for  conspiracy.  Already  appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  a  charter  to  es- 
tablish a  Chicago  branch  of  its  building 
trades  department.  Unions  aggregating 
20,000  members,  hitherto  "associat- 
ed" by  him  for  his  own  purposes, 
have  publicly  renounced  him  and  his 
irregular  retainers,  and  will  afiFiliate 
with  the  responsible  organization  of 
their  trades  which  is  about  to  be  con- 
summated by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  These  unions  include  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  the  Marble  Workers,  Ele- 
vator Constructors,  Structural  Iron 
Workers,  Hoisting  Engineers,  Plumbers 
and  Steam  Fitters  and  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers.  It  is  significant  that  the  last 
named  union  has  broken  with  their  boss 
because  it  is  a  repudiation  of  its  own 
leader  who  was  indicted  and  tried  with 
Madden  for  the  crimes  with  which  they 
are  still  charged  under  pending  indict- 
ments. Increasing  discord,  breaking  out 
into  violent  altercations,  are  also  report- 
ed within  the  unions  that  have  the  cow- 
ardice still  to  consent  to  be  ruled  by 
Madden's  "strong-armed"  ruffianism. 
Meanwhile  State's  Attorney  Wayman  is 
proceeding  again  to  try  this  outlaw  upon 
the  second  of  nearly  a  score  of  indict- 
ments which  the  grand  jury  has  present- 
ed against  him  to  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Cook  county. 

We  keep  our  readers  posted  thus  in  de- 
tail about  this  case,  for  it  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  typical  of  the 
tendency  among  the  older  and  stronger 
unions  surely,  if  slowly  to  repudiate  bad 
leadership  and  reassert  their  integrity 
and  their  loyalty  to  legitimate  unionism. 
It  also  proves  that  regularly  and  fully 
organized  unions  are  safer  than  irregu- 
larly and  partially  organized  unions  from 
the  viewpoint  of  their  members,  employ- 
ers and  the  public. 
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FEDERATION  OF 
LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

To  the.  numerous  activities  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  been  added 
another  by  the  appointment  of  Arthur  H. 
Ham,  special  agent  for  the  study  of  re- 
medial loan  societies.  This  appointment 
resulted  in  part  from  the  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Re- 
search, New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, of  the  salary  arid  chattel  loan 
business  in  New  York  city  which  forms 
part  of  a  larger  study  of  various  other 
agencies  that  exploit  the  necessities  of 
the  ignorant  and  helpless. 

Neariy  every  city  has  its  problem  of 
regulating  the  loaning  of  money  on  se- 
curity not  recognized  by  ordinary  bank- 
ing. Such  business  may  be  conducted 
as  pawnbroking,  money  loaned  upon  se- 
curity of  personal  property  deposited 
with  the  lender,  or  as  a  chattel  loan  in 
which  transaction  the  security  of  per- 
sonal property,  usually  household  furni- 
ture, remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
borrower,  or  as  a  salary  loan  in  which 
the  security  is  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  borrower.  While  many  cities  are 
not  yet  alive  to  these  conditions,  the  de- 
sire is  fast  spreading  to  regulate  this  type 
of  money  lending  and  to  afford  loan  fa- 
cilities which  will  meet  the  need  of  those 
finding  themselves  in  financial  difficulties. 
A  comprehensive  remedy  by  legislation 
alone  is,  impossible;  rather  must  it  be 
sought  in  a  combination  of  philanthropic 
competition  and  wise  constructive  legis- 
lation which  recognizes  the  fact  that 
money  loaned  on  non-bankable  security 
cannot  be  borrowed  at  the  usual  rate  of 
interest  The  experiences  of  the  sixteen 
remedial  societies  now  in  operation  show 
that  much  good  can  be  done  by  loaning 
money  at  reasonable  rates  and  that  such 
a  business  is  a  safe  investment  for  capi- 
tal artd  affords  a  reasonable  return. 

Representatives  from  fourteen  of 
these  philanthropic  loan  societies  met  at 
Buffalo  in  connection  with  the  National 
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Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
They  declared  that  "we  are  desirous  of 
promoting  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged  to  the  end  that  similar  as- 
sociations may  be  organized  through- 
out the  country  wherever  needed";  and 
believing  that  "the  work  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  organized  effort*'  they  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  as  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Remedial  Loan  Associations. 
The  object  of  this  body  is  to  be  "the  for- 
mation of  local  organizations  and  aiding 
and  directing  persons  who  contemplate 
organizing  remedial  societies  by  giving 
information  and  advice  concerning  legis- 
lation, finance,  problems  of  administra- 
tion and  general  information  necessary 
for  organization  and  management" 

These  officers  were  elected :  Chairman, 
W.  N.  Finley,  Baltimore;  secretary, 
Hugh  Cavanaugh,  Cincinnati;  executive 
committee,  consisting  of  the  chairman, 
secretary  and  Frank  Tucker  of  New 
York. 

OUTDOOR  SCHOOLS  FOR 
TUBERCULOUS  CHILDREN 

Chicago  and  Hartford  have  recently 
established  open-air  schools  for  tubercu- 
lous and  pre-tuberculous  children.  On 
August  3,  twenty-six  children  were  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  of  the  Chicago,  school. 
Accommodations  for  thirty  are  provided. 
The  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute  will 
co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Education 
in  maintaining  the  school,  particularly  in 
feeding  the  children.  If  the  experiment 
is  successful  a  complete  plan  for  four 
open-air  schools  may  be  worked  out. 

While  none  of  the  children  selected 
have  passed  into  the  infectious  stage, 
all  of  them  show  signs  of  the  disease 
either  in  its  incipiency,  or  in  its  la- 
tent forms.  They  are  all  under-nour- 
ished and  under-fed.  Although  it  cannot 
be  hoped  to  cure  them,  or  even  bring  them 
all  back  to  a  normal  physical  condition 
in  the.  short  time  that  intervenes  between 
the  opening  of  the  school  and  the  T)e- 
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ginning  of  the  next  school  year,  it  is  the 
aim  of  those  interested  in  the  plan  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Board  of  Education 
what  can  be  done  with  limited  facilities 
in  a  short  time.  William  £.  Watt  has 
taken  charge  of  the  school  and  Dr.  James 
A.  Harvey  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Gardner  are 
giving  the  necessary  medical  attendance. 
A  nurse  and  dietitian  are  also  assisting 
the  work. 

At  Hartford  an  outdoor  school  is  be- 
ing maintained  by  a  private  association 
in  one  of  the  city  parks.  The  methods 
employed  at  these  two  schools  are  similar 
to  those  practiced  in  Providence,  Boston, 
New  York  and  Pittsburgh,  where  schools 
of  a  similar  nature  are  maintained. 

KANSAS  CITY'S 
SHOTER  BATHS 

Kansas  City's  street  shower  bath  is 
making  a  hit  with  that  most  suspicious 
of  all  mortals — the  street  urchin. 

In  rigging  up  the  bath,  designed  by 
E.  T.  Brigham  of  the  Helping  Hand 
Institute,  three  lengths  of  galvanized 
water  pipe  and  a  shower  bath  attachment 
are  needed.  One  section  of  the  pipe  is 
attached  horizontally  to  a  city  fire  plug. 
From  this,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  rises 
a  five  foot  section  to  which  is  attached 
the  shower  proper.  The  horizontal  sec- 
tion is  an  inch  in  circumference  and  the 
perpendicular  section  three-quarters  of 
an  inch.  The  whole  contrivance  costs 
about  $6.00. 


The  boys  of  the  lower  downtown  sec- 
tion looked  askance  at  the  apparatus  the 
first  evening  it  was  in  operation.  The 
four  cataracts  of  water  as  they  poured 
down  on  the  hot  pavement  suggested  de- 
licious coolness  but  even  the  most  ven- 
turesome held  back  on  the  matter  of 
costume.  The  question  waa  settled  by 
the  youngsters  in  their  own  way  by  run- 
ning home  and  putting  on  a  shirt  and 
pair  of  knee  trousers  even  more  dilapi- 
dated than  the  ones  they  were  wearing. 
This  decided,  there  was  no  more  doubt 
as  to  patronage. 

The  Helping  Hand  Institute  also  pro- 
vides free  indoor  baths  for  men  and  boys 
but  many  youngsters  kept  away  from  a 
place  where  the  means  to  apparently  ex- 
cessive cleanliness  was  concealed.  There- 
upon Mr,  Brigham  went  upon  the  theory 
that  if  the  boy  would  not  come  to  the 
bath,  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to 
bring  the  bath  to  the  boy. 

THE  CHURCH 

AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  twenty-five  men  who  constitute 
the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  So- 
cial Service  have  the  usual  handicap  of 
many  social  workers,  they  are  men  of 
pre-occupations.  They  are  intensely  at 
work  in  their  own  fields  and  are  hard  to 
convene.  The  meeting  appointed  for 
Chautauqua  in  July  focussed  the  interest 
of  the  entire  group,  but  only  a  few  were 
able  to  be  present.     A  special  meeting 
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appointed  for  early  October  in  New 
York  will  doubtless  bring  together  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  warrant  a  statement 
of  the  full  plan  and  scope  of  the  com- 
mission's effort. 

Those    present    at    the    Chautauqua 
meeting  included  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  of 
the  American  Institute  for  Social  Serv- 
ice, Rev.    Charles    Stelzle   of    the    De- 
partment of  Church  and  Labor  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  Dr.  Herbert  Welch,  presi- 
dent of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
president  of  the  Methodist  Federation 
for  Social  Service,  Dr.  A.  J.  McKelway, 
representative  in  the  South  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee.     By  this 
group,  with  others  in  consultation,  and 
with  the  valuable  suggestions  contained 
in  the  correspondence  of  members  not 
present,  the  field  opening  before  the  com- 
mission  was   thoroughly   surveyed   and 
discussed.    Among  the  recommendations 
that  it  was  agreed  should  be  made  to  the 
fall  meeting  were  three  of  primary  im- 
portance.    The  first  aims  to  constitute 
the  American  Institute  of  Social  Serv- 
ice the  commission's  bureau  of  informa- 
tion and  its  chief  agent  for  investigation. 
The  second  will  cover  the  question  of 
literature  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  federal  council.    In  the  main,  for  the 
development  and  direction  of  the  social 
spirit  in  the  several  churches,   the  same 
topics  will  necessarily  be  treated.     The 
duplication  of  tracts  and  booklets  would 
be    waste.     Without    interference   with 
publications    which    each    denomination 
will  need  for  promoting  its  own  organi- 
zation and  plans,  essential  phases  of  so- 
cial service  should  be  presented  by  ex- 
perts whose  work  would  be  as  valuable 
to    one   church   as   to   another.      It    is 
believed,  in  the  third  place,  that   an   in- 
quiry, similar  to  that  instituted  by  The 
Outlook,  concerning  the  status  of  theo- 
logical schools  in  the  matter  of  social 
studies,     might    be     early    undertaken. 
Doubtless  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  measures  taken 
in  the  schools  where  the  leaders  of  the 
church  are  trained,  to  equip  men  to  meet 
the  problems  which  they  will  meet  the  in- 
stant  the  seminary  door  shuts  behind 
them. 


Beyond  these  recommendations  lie  cer- 
tain concrete  purposes  touching  the  or- 
ganization of  the  commission's  work  con- 
cerning which  any  statement  at  this  time 
would  be  unauthorized.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  however  fragmentary  the 
action  of  the  commission  may  seem,  its 
members  hold  the  deepest  convictions  as 
to  the  possible  service  which  such  a  com- 
mission can  render  at  this  time  and  be- 
lieve that  these  convictions  will  crystal- 
lize into  an  effective  program. 

In  the  meantime  the  commission  will 
welcome  suggestions  from  every  source 
that  may  aid  in  the  shaping  of  that  pro- 
gram. Communications  may  be  sent  any 
member  of  the  commission,  of  which 
Rev.  E.  H.  Abbott,  287  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York,  is  secretary,  and  Rev.  Frank 
Mason  North,  150  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York,  is  chairman. 

CHILD  LABOR 
IN  CONNECTICUT 

In  Hartford,  and  a  few  other  Connec- 
ticut cities,  young  girls  and  boys  have 
been   permitted   to   sell   papers   on   the 
streets  ior  some  time.    During  the  past 
winter  an  investigation  was  made  with 
the  aid  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, and  so  many  facts  were  gathered 
showing  the  extent  and  results  of  street 
employment  of  small  girls  and  boys  that 
general  interest  in  the  subject  was  arous- 
ed  and   a   bill   intended   to  remedy  the 
situation  was  introduced  in  the  Connec- 
ticut Legislature.     This  bill,  which  was 
backed  by  the  State  Consumers'  League, 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  so- 
cial and  educational  workers  and  many 
leading  citizens,  gave  authority  to  school 
boards  to  license  boys  of  suitable  age  who 
might  properly   be   employed   in   street 
trades,   and   to  prohibit   other   children 
from  such  employment.     The  proposal 
met  with  little  opposition  and  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  joint  legislative 
committee  on  education,  but  when  the 
matter    came    up    before    the    Senate 
it  was  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  it 
granted  too  wide  an  authority  to  school 
officials,  and  to  the    great    surprise    of 
friends   of   the   measure  the    favorable 
report  of  the  committee  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate. 
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It  is  significant  that  on  the  same  day 
that  this  bill  was  rejected,  the  Senate 
unanimously  approved  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides that  women  and  minors  over  four- 
teen years  of  age,  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments, may  be  employed  every  night  of 
the  year  until  ten  o'clock,  and  more  than 
the  legal  fifty-eight  hours  during  the 
week  preceding  Christmas.  For  that 
week  there  is  no  limit  to  the  hours  of 
employment. 

MODEL  TENEMENT 
IN    ST.    LOUIS 

St.  Louis  has  recently  put  to  practical 
use  the  so-called  "Mullanphy  Fund," 
left  in  trust  to  that  city  as  long  ago  as 
1853  by  Bryan  Mullanphy,  one  of  the 
pioneer  residents.  The  fund  was  orig- 
inally given  for  the  relief  of  emigrants 
going  to  the  West.  It  now  amounts 
to  $1,000,000,  and  through  a  recent 
court  decision  it  has  been  possible 
to  devote  a  portion  of  it — $63,000 — to  the 
erection  of  a  model  tenement  for  the 
wage-earning  population  of  St.  Louis. 

After  an  investigation  of  similar  build- 
ings in  other  American  cities,  the^ Board 
of  Commissioners  having  the  fund  in 
charge  has  finally  erected  at  Twenty- 
first  and  Mullanphy  streets  a  three-story 
fireproof  tenement  house  built  upon  mod- 
ern lines.  The  building  contains  thirty- 
six  apartments,  eight  of  them  of  two 
rooms,  twenty-two  of  three  rooms  and 
six  of  four  rooms.  The  rents  are  from  $5 
to  $6  a  room  a  month,  the  two-room 
apartments  renting  for  $12  a  month,  the 
three  rooms  for  $15,  $16  and  $16.50,  and 
the  four  rooms  for  $20  a  month. 
These  rents,  however,  include  hot  and 
cold  water  and  steam  heat,  as  well  as  jan- 
itor service.  Each  apartment  is  provided 
with  its  own  private  toilet  conveniences 
and  with  a  gas  range  and  stationary 
washtubs,  as  well  as  sink,  refrigerator 
and  electric  lights.  The  building  is  fire- 
proof, even  though  only  three  stories 
high.  None  of  the  apartments  is  more 
than  two  rooms  in  depth,  one  of  these 
rooms  fronting  on  the  street  and  the  oth- 
er on  an  open  court  about  eighty-eight 
feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide.  The  rooms 
are  large,  the  living  rooms  or  kitchens 
being  about  eleven   feet  by  sixteen  or 


more,  and  many  of  the  bedrooms  being 
ten  and  one-half  feet  by  fifteen. 

The  building  really  comprises  three 
separate  houses — two  on  the  corner  and 
the  other  on  the  interior.  There  is 
no  connection  between  the  three  parts  of 
the  building  on  any  floors  except  in 
the  cellar,  the  tenants  of  each  divi- 
sion having  access  to  their  part  by 
separate  stairs.  As  the  building  is  fire- 
proof, no  fire-escapes  are  provided.  In 
the  cellar,  provision  is  made  for  a  chil- 
dren's play  room,  a  men's  bathroom  and 
a  women's  bathroom  containing  both 
tubs  and  showers  and  two  laundries 
with  washtubs  and  steam  driers.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  if 
this  building  proves  to  be  a  success  the 
entire  principal  of  the  Mullanphy  Fund 
may  be  released  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing additional  houses  of  the  same  type. 

A  BOYS'  CLUB 

IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  walking  trips  of  the  Columbia 
Park  Boys'  Club  of  San  FranciW  have 
attracted  attention,  not  only  throughout 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  also  among  boys' 
club  workers  all  over  the  country .^ 

This  year  the  veteran  group  of  the 
club  is  making  a  more  extensive  tour  in 
Australia,  playing  games  and  giving  en- 
tertainments from  the  proceeds  of  vchich 
the  group  expects  not  only  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  trip,  but  to  secure  a  con- 
siderable sum  toward  the  building  fund. 

The  club  is  divided  into  three  groups. 
The  beginners  spend  the  summer  in  a 
stationary  camp.     The  others  go  on  tH 
walking  trips,  camping  by  the  way,  i\u 
longer  trips  being  taken  by  the  boys  who 
have  had  the  most  experience  on  pre- 
vious trips.    This  year  the  second  group 
walked  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  An- 
geles, while  the  veteran  group    left    in 
May  for  the  several  months'  tour  in  Aus- 
tralia.   They  were  accompanied  by  Syd- 
ney Peixotto,  the  director  of  the  club. 

The  older  group  consists  of  forty  boys. 
Some  indication  of  their  versatility  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  in- 

»The  leader  of  the  club,  Sydney  Plexotto,  contrib- 
uted a  series  of  articles  to  Charities  and  The  Cem- 
mons  on  the  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club.  T^e 
series  consisting  of  six  issues  may  be  obtained  for 
$1  by  addressing  The  Surtet. 
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elude  a  crack  baseball  nine,  a  football 
eleven,  various  other  athletic  teams, 
numerous  single  performers,  combina- 
tions for  all  sorts  of  "stunts",  and  an 
accomplished  brass  band — of  which 
every  one  of  the  forty  is  a  member.  The 
band  has  been  organized  several  years. 
During  their  stay  in  Australia,  the  boys 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  Young  Aus- 
tralia League,  an  organization  which, 
with  the  motto  Education  by  Travel,  is 
conducting  tours  of  school  boys  through- 
out Australia. 


POLICEWOMEN  IN 
PORTLAND  AND  SEATTLE 

Portland,  Oregon,  has  a  policewoman 
appointed   under   the   civil    service   and 
paid   by   the  city.     Mrs.   Baldwin   was 
first  employed  as  agent  of  the  Travelers' 
Aid  during  the  fair,  four  years  ago.    Her 
\        services  proved  so  valuable  that  she  was 
continued    under   the   Young   Women's 
Christian  Association  until  the  present 
year,  when  she  was  regularly  appointed 
i'H'       to  the  police  force  of  the  city.    This  ap- 
rarc:     pointment,  with  the  enactment  of  a  stat- 
1}  tr>''    ute  raising  the  age  of  consent  from  six- 
:!:K'ru    ^^^j^  ^q  eighteen  years,  promises  to  make 
:r'*r'    Portland  a  safer  place  for  women  and 
T  jp  ^  girls.     That  there  is  still  room  for  im- 
y'^'^,  ^  provement  is  shown  by  the  detention  for 
n  ?':    five  months   in  the   county  jail   by  the 
^- ";/  federal   authorities,   of   an    unfortunate 
V  t^  ?'■  little  Qiinese  woman  who  is  threatened 
■f,  ;V  with    deportation,   though   born    in   this 
'J'   i  country.     The  woman  is  still  detained. 
•'■  ;    Seattle  also  has  a  policewoman  appointed 
to  meet  the  unusual  conditions  arising 
during    the    Alaska- Yukon-Pacific    Ex- 
position.    She  too  is  paid  by  the  city 
though  not  yet,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
is  she  under  civil  service  rules. 

Are  these  two  beautiful  and  enter- 
prising Pacific  coast  cities  in  advance  of 
all  other  municipalities  in  this  country? 
Or  are  there  policewomen  at  work  else- 
where, so  unobtrusively  that  no  record 
has  been  made  of  their  appointment? 
The  policewomen  of  Portland  and  Seat- 
tle are  not  police  matrons,  or  probation 
oflficers,  they  are  exactly  what  their  title 
indicates. 


i,i,- 
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LANGUAGE  AS  AN  ASSET 

Michael  Novak,  a  young  Russian,  had 
heard  of  the  United  States,  and  had  come 
to  the  land  of  economic  opportunity  with 
two  strong  arms  and  a  stout  heart.  When 
he  looked  for  work  he  had  only  three 
words  at  his  command  "job"  and  "how 
much."  But  three  years  ago  that  was 
enough,  for  employers  then  hired  thou- 
sands of  men  who  knew  not  a  word  of 
English.  Michael  began  with  six  dollars 
a  week.  He  realized  the  advantage  of 
English  and  immediately  began  to  study. 
As  his  knowledge  of  the  language  in- 
creased his  wages  rose  and  when  last 
I  heard  of  him  he  was  earning  three  dol^ 
lars  and  a  half  a  day. 

The  foreign-tongued  men  in  the  indus- 
tries can  rise  to  the  maximum  of  their 
efficiency  only  when  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  nowhere  is  the 
knowledge  of  a  language  so  important 
an  asset  as  in  the  lives  of  these  men  in 
America.  Both  employers  and  employes 
know  this.  Slavs,  Magyars,  Italians, 
Greeks,  Syrians  and  Persians  are  anxious 
to  learn  English,  but  the  opportuni- 
ties oflFered  them  are  not  many.  Some 
public  schools  are  doing  good  work, 
but  they  are  as  oases  in  the  desert. 
The  general  equipment  of  schools  is  ill- 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  foreign  adults, 
and  the  teaching  is  still  more  wide  of  the 
mark.  To  squeeze  a  six  foot  Austrian 
into  a  child's  combination  desk,  give  him 
a  primer,  and  have  him  wrestle  with  the 
sentence,  "Sophie  has  a  little  doll,"  is  in- 
congruous to  say  the  least.  If  the  desire 
of  the  foreign  adult  to  learn  our  language 
is  to  be  properly  met,  we  must  devise  an 
equipment  wholly  different  from  that  in 
use  to  teach  the  child  the  elements  of  his 
mother  tongue. 

I  have  known  many  immigrants  to 
plod  over  books,  printed  in  their  native 
tongues  and  designed  to  instruct  them  in 
our  language.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
ever  learned  a  foreign  tongue  by  studying 
disconnected  words,  grammatical  rules, 
and  directions  for  pronunciation.  The 
men  are  in  a  hurry  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  shop  and  the  mine,  the  mill 
and  the  forge,  the  factory  and  the  dock. 
They  do  not  want  book  English.     Most 
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of  them  will  continue  to  write  in  their 
mother  tongue,  but  they  want  their  ears 
trained  and  their  tongues  accustomed  to 
the  sounds  of  English.  They  should  be 
aided  to  this  knowledge  by  the  easiest 
and  quickest  way.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  helping  them  clothe  the  experi- 
ences of  daily  life  in  an  English  garb. 

The  foreigner  lives  and  moves  in  a 
small  world,  of  which  he  is  the  center 
and  about  which  he  can  freely  converse 
in  his  native  tongue.  But  English  lets 
him  into  the  larger  life  of  America,  raises 
his  wages,  calls  him  to  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  and  is  the  medium'  of  better 
communication  with  his  fellow  workers. 
A  vocabulary  of  eight  hundred  words 
will  suffice  if  acquired  in  the  form  of  sim- 
ple sentences  pertaining  to  every  day  oc- 
currences. These  words  cannot  be  ac- 
quired from  books.  Language  is  not  to 
he  practiced  in  the  seclusion  of  a  room, 
nor  used  in  monologue,  but  in  the  relation 
-of  men  with  men.  It  is  the  medium  by 
which  to  express  the  intelligence,  the 
activities,  the  necessities  of  life  in  the 
interdependence  of  modern  society. 

A  knowJedge  of  English  is  also  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  foreigner  in  life 
and  limb.  Shadwell  in  his  recent  book 
on  Industrial  Efficiency  declares  that 
employer  and  employe  must  co- 
operate if  the  horrifying  accidents 
of  modern  industry  are  to  be  elim- 
inated, and  that  no  man  should  be 
employed  in  dangerous  trades  until  he 
is  made  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  work.  But  min- 
ing, the  steel  and  iron  works,  the  white 
lead  and  grinding  trades  employ  thou- 
sands of  foreigners  who  do  not  compre- 
hend the  simplest  warning  given  in  Eng- 
lish, and  who  cannot  read  the  warnings 
even  if  printed  in  their  native  tongues. 
Again  and  again  men  are  injured,  who 
would  have  been  saved  if  they  had  known 
a  dozen  English  words.  And  the  terri- 
ble casualties,  the  disgrace  of  our  indus- 
trial records,  will  not  diminish  until  our 
language  is  taught  to  foreigners  em- 
ployed in  dangerous  trades,  that  they 
may  become  familiar  with  the  simple 
rules  laid  down  for  their  protection. 

To  aid  the  foreigner  to  acquire  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  English  is  the  object 


of  the  booklet  published  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
English  for  Coming  Americans.^  Lan- 
guage is  nothing  more  than  a  sc- 
ries of  sounds  which  convey  ideas 
and  sentiments.  The  receptive  org^an  of 
language  is  the  ear,  and  the  active  organs 
are  those  modifjring  the  breath  as  it 
passes  from  the  lungs  to  the  lips.  If  the 
foreign  speaking  are  to  be  taught  our 
language,  their  ears  must  be  trained  to 
its  sounds  and  the  organs  of  articulation 
must  be  brought  into  practice  at  once. 
This  is  the  aim  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sys- 
tem. Before  the  pupil  is  permitted  cither 
to  see  or  write  a  word,  each  sound  in 
the  lesson  is  correctly  and  carefully 
lodged  in  his  ear  and  reproduced  audi- 
bly by  him.  When  he  is  able  to  go 
through  the  lesson  without  the  oral  aid 
of  the  teacher  he  gets  a  leaflet  contain- 
ing the  lesson  in  clear  print.  A  chart 
twenty  inches  by  thirty  inches,  containing 
the  lesson,  is  now  hung  on  the  wall  and 
all  read  in  concert. 

After  the  reading  lesson  the  pupils  are 
asked  to  turn  the  leaflet,  and  on  the  re- 
verse side  is  the  same  lesson  in  script 
which  each  pupil  is  required  to  copy. 
This  exercise  is  followed  by  a  review. 
All  leaflets  are  put  away,  the  sentences  on 
the  large  chart  are  covered,  leaving  visi- 
ble only  the  verbs  on  the  left  of  the  sen- 
tences, and  as  the  pupil  gives  sentence 
after  sentence  the  paper  is  drawn  down 
and  the  sentence  uncovered.  If  it  is  right 
the  teacher  says  "good,"  if  wrong  "try 
again."  Thus  all  along  the  review  words 
of  commendation  are  given,  which  fix 
themselves  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
The  last  step  in  the  lesson  is  the  grammar 
practice.  It  gives  the  pupils  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  not  in  an  abstract 
form,  but  grafted  on  the  lesson  as  he 
learns  it. 

The  course  in  preparatory  English 
comprises  thirty  lessons:  ten  on  domes- 
tic life,  ten  on  industrial  life  and  ten  on 
commercial  life.  Each  is  built  up  so  that 
the  sentences  form  a  continuous  whole. 
The  pupil  in  consequence  soon  finds  him- 

^Bngltsh  for  Coming  Americans  by  Peter  Roberta. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Press,  24  B.  28tb  Street.  Price 
35  cents  paper;  50  cents  clotb.  Pp.  82.  This 
book  may  be  obtained  at  publisber^s  price  tbrongli 
The  Survby. 
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self  thinking  in  English.  A  lesson  can 
be  given  in  an  hour.  In  the  first  lesson 
the  pupil  learns  more  than  fifty  words, 
not  disconnected,  but  in  sentences.  These 
sentences  are  linked  together  logically. 
Thus  the  least  possible  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  memory  and 
the  pupil  concentrates  his  attention  upon 
getting  the  right  sound  and  reproducing 
it.  A  part  of  the  course  is  a  series  of 
cards  for  conversational  practice.  By 
this  arrangement  the  students  are  able  to 
play  an  interesting  game  which  increases 
their  facility  of  expression. 

The  system  is  full  of  life.  The  learner 
from  the  very  first  begins  to  talk  and  his 
progress  is  rapid.  In  the  course  the  pu- 
pil learns  more  than  800  words  which  he 
knows  how  to  use  in  his  home,  his  work, 
and  his  business. 

SALARY    AND    CHATTEL 

LOANS 

ROSWELL  C.  McCREA 

Associate  Director  New  York  School  of  Philsnthropy 

In  recent  investigations  of  the  activi- 
ties and  social  effects  of  salary  and  chattel 
loan  agencies,^  certain  phases  of  the  sit- 
uation are  as  unmistakable  in  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  they  point  as  others  are 
confusing  and  uncertain.  It  is  clear,  for 
instance,  that  most  of  the  loan  companies, 
which  are  with  few  exceptions  operating 
in  obvious  violation  of  the  intent  of  exist- 
ing law,  do  so  on  the  basis  of  charges  that 
are  excessive,  of  business  methods  that 
are  devious  and  subterranean,  and  of  ef- 
fects on  the  individual  and  on  the  com- 
munity that  are  in  many  instances  strik- 
ingly baneful.  It  is  quite  as  clear  that 
the  need  to  which  these  concerns  cater  is 
in  some  part  real  and  unavoidable,  and 
that  any  move  to  eliminate  ill-advised 
borrowing  and  dishonest  lending  must 
not  dam  the  stream  of  demand  that  flows 
from  needs  as  genuine  as  they  are  imme- 
diate and  pressing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  uncertain 
what    rates,    in   conjunction   with   clean 

^The  Slklary  Loan  Business  in  New  York  City. 
C.  W.  WaBsam.  1008.  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee, New  York.     76  cents  postpaid. 

The  Chattel  Loan  Baslness.     A.  H.  Ham,  100^^ 
Charities   Publication   Committee,    New    York.      16 
cents  postpaid.     These  books  may  be  obtained  at 
publisher's  price  through  the  offices  of  The  Subvky. 


business  methods,  might  be  made  to  pay 
fair  returns  in  the  salary  loan  business. 
And  it  is  equally  difficult  either  to  de- 
termine what  proportion  of  borrowers  on 
assignment  of  wages  get  into  debt  with 
small  excuse  simply  because  repayment 
seems  easy,  or  to  conjecture  what  might 
in  time  become  the  attitude  of  employers 
toward  loan  concerns  the  operations  of 
which  could  be  made  an  aid  rather  than 
a  menace  to  employes. 

Legislative  attempts  to  remove  malad- 
justments in  the  loan  field  have  been  fre- 
quent. At  the  last  session  of  the  New 
York  legislature  no  less  than  seven  bills 
dealing  with  the  problem  were  under 
consideration.  One  purposed  to  establish 
a  commission  to  give  the  whole  question 
more  extended  study.  Others  would  ren- 
der void  any  salary  loan  made  without 
the  sanction  and  the  signature  of  the 
employer  and  of  the  wife  in  the  case  of 
a  married  man.  This  is  in  line  with  re- 
cent legislation  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
Pennsylvania.  Still  others  left  regu- 
lative details  more  or  less  to  the  discre- 
tion of  administrative  officials. 

None  of  these  bills  became  law ;  but  a 
brief  comment  on  the  various  proposals 
may  here  be  in  point  in  view  of  the 
perennial  need  for  action  in  this  field. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  proposals, 
the  results  of  further  inquiry  might  real- 
ize certain  educational  possibilities,  but 
the  necessity  of  such  an  investigation  is 
doubtful  in  view  of  existing  knowledge 
of  the  situation.  Legislation  of  the  sec- 
ond type  is  of  equally  dubious  value.  The 
dishonest  lender's  business  thrives  on  se- 
crecy, and  in  the  present  state  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  employers,  to  require  their 
signatures  to  applications  for  loans  might 
merely  magnify  the  incentive  and  oppor- 
tunity to  higher  charges,  more  devious 
practices  and  an  even  more  submissive  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  borrowers.  Legis- 
lation of  the  third  type  is  more  to  be  com- 
mended. Its  effectiveness  of  course  vital- 
ly depends  upon  the  honesty  and  care 
with  which  supervision  is  exercised;  but 
surely,  if  shifty  artifices  are  effectually 
to  be  dealt  with  at  all,  they  must  be  met 
by  equally  flexible  regulative  devices. 
The  experience  of  a  number  of  states 
with  the  loan  situation  emphasizes  the 
view    that    repressive    measures    result 
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sooner  or  later  in  higher  charges  and 
more  irresponsible  practices.  Ihe  laws 
of  New  York  permit  chattel  loan  concerns 
to  charge  as  much  as  twenty-four  per 
cent  a  year  when  incorporated  and  placed 
under  state  supervision,  and  prohibit  a 
higher  charge  than  six  per  cent  a  year  to 
unincorporated,  unsupervised  concerns, 
under  penalty  of  criminal  prosecution  and 
forfeiture  of  principal  and  interest.  But 
even  with  the  law  as  explicit  and  liberal 
as  this,  money  lenders  have  little  difficulty 
in  circumventing  its  provisions  by  con- 
trivances that  make  proof  of  usury  a  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  task.  With  the 
whole  situation  in  mind,  it  would  seem 
that  a  comprehensive  remedy  by  legisla- 
tive action  alone  is  unobtainable. 

The  way  out  appears  to  lie  largely  in 
another  direction,  in  which  pioneer  work 
has  thus  far  been  invariably  successful. 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Detroit 
and  other  cities  are  finding  in  philan- 
thropic competition  in  the  chattel  loan 
business  a  practicable  and  measurably 
satisfactory  means  of  coping  with  a  situ- 
ation which  restrictive  legislation  had 
found  itself  powerless  to  remove.  Usuri- 
ous practices  have  not  been  abolished  in 
these  cases,  but  they  have  been  reduced 
to  a  degree  that  is  comparable  with  the 
eflfect  of  the  Provident  Loan  Society  on 
the  collateral  loan  situation  in  New  York 
city. 

There  is  now  in  New  York  but  a  single 
agency,  with  utterly  inadequate  capital, 
to  which  a  needy  person  can  be  directed 
with  the  assurance  of  being  charged  a 
fair  rate  on  a  chattel  loan.  There  is  no 
such  agency  in  the  salary  loan  field,  and 
there  can  be  none  so  long  as  the  law 
prohibits  a  charge  of  more  than  six  per 
cent  a  year  on  salary  loans.  In  view  of 
this  situation,  the  next  reasonable  step 
would  seem  to  be  one  combining  legis- 
lation with  philanthropic  competition. 
The  St.  Bartholomew's  Loan  Association 
has  demonstrated  possibilities  of  success- 
ful competition  that  might  well  be  fur- 
ther acted  upon  at  once  in  such  manner 
as  not  only  to  meet  in  approximate  fash- 
ion the  growing  demand  for  loans  on 
chattel  security,  but  ultimately  as  well  to 
experiment  with  salary  loans,  a  field  thus 
far  unexplored  by   philanthropic   enter- 


prise. Such  a  concern^  established  on  an 
adequate  footing,  would  not  merely  meet 
the  emergencies  of  individuals  in  tem- 
porary need  and  refer  cases  of  more  fun- 
damental economic  maladjustment  to 
proper  relief  agencies,  but  might  also  in 
time,  with  numerous  detailed,  recorded 
family  histories,  afford  information  of  the 
utmost  value  to  social  workers  who 
would  ground  their  philosophy  and  their 
activities  on  a  genuine  knowledge  of  so- 
cial causes.  Meanwhile,  the  existing 
New  York  law  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  legalize  the  charging  of  adequate 
rates  on  salary  loans,  and  at  the  same 
time  subject  both  salary  and  chattel  loan 
concerns  to  some  further  regulative  su- 
pervision. Legislation  can  contribute  to 
a  solution  of  the  problem  if  for  repressive 
measures  it  will  substitute  discretionar}' 
regulation  based  on  contemporaneous  in- 
formation; but  the  immediate  remedy 
must  be  sought  in  competition,  and  the 
beginning  should  be  made  in  the  chattel 
loan  business. 

THE    CENTURY    OF    THE 

CHILD 

Reviewed  by  KATHERINE  L.  MAURICE 

Jersey  Oty 

It  is  on  the  first  chapter  of  Ellen  Key's 
The  Century  of  the  Child^  that  the  read- 
er's attention  will  center,  for  in  it  she 
proposes  a  moral  revolution.  Asserting 
the  child's  right  to  choose  its  parents,  she 
demands,  with  calm  philosophy  and  man- 
ifestly benevolent  aim,  that  men  and 
women  shall  restrain  their  impulses  at 
one  time  and  yield  to  them  unresistingly 
at  another,  in  defiance  of  natural  and 
moral  law,  that  they  may  become  con- 
scious of  the  "holiness  of  generation." 
Then  they  will  give  birth  to  a  new 
race  whose  development  will  form  the 
one  object  of  life;  around  whom  "all 
morals,  all  laws,  all  social  arrangements 
will  be  grouped."  But  before  this  new 
race  may  be  conceived  the  world  must 
abandon  Christianity  with  its  exaltation 
of  the  soul,  and  restore  the  worship  of 

»The  Centnry  of  the  Child  by  Ellen  Key.  New 
York,  1909,  G.  F.  Putnam's  Sons.  Pp.  339.  Price; 
$■1.50.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  pabllshec^ 
price  through  The  Subvet. 
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the  body,  whose  perfection  will  develop 
increased  spirituality  ai)d  result  in  a  **sec- 
ond  higher  innocence"  in  relation  to  its 
holiness  and  rights. 

This  higher  innocence,  if  Mrs.  Key's 
vision  of  the  future  be  prophetic,  will 
radically  change  the  relations  of  men  and 
women.  Marriage  being  merely  a  social 
form  which  enables  two  people  to  live  to- 
gether, Christianity  works  a  great  injus- 
tice on  society  by  declaring  it  indissoluble, 
and  regarding  all  unions  outside  its  bond 
as  immoral.  Christian  teachers  have  in- 
culcatW  self-control,  modesty,  domestici- 
ty and  sincerity  and  developed  the  im- 
pulse to  love.  But  in  these  virtues  they 
have  erected  barriers  to  free  discussion 
of  sex  problems  and  retarded  their  solu- 
tion. Mrs.  Key  would  repeal  the  seventh 
commandment,  permit  marital  experi- 
ments, and  alone  consider  immoral  those 
unions  that  produced  weak  offspring. 
The  ten  commandments  of  her  future 
would  be  scientific  not  religious. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  women  with 
an  intense  desire  for  children,  who  have, 
nevertheless,  little  aptitude  for  the  close 
and  constant  association  that  marriage 
entails,  Mrs.  Key  would  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  society  to  unmarried  motherhood. 
Harmony  being  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion and  development  of  the  superman 
she  would  make  uncongeniality  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  divorce.  She  would,  in- 
deed, make  the  continiftince  of  marriage 
wholly  dependent  on  the  contractors' 
pleasure;  and  even  if  one  of  those  con- 
cerned had  suffered  no  change  of  feeling, 
he  should  advance  the  separation,  and  re- 
gard it  not  as  a  wrong  but  as  a  pain. 
Constancy  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
desirable  but  not  invariable  character- 
istic. 

If  the  hope  of  a  perfect  human  nature 
could  ever  seriously  be  indulged,  Mrs, 
Key's  program  might  work  the  miracles 
she  dreams.  We  can,  however,  only 
deal  with  men  and  women  as  they  are  or 
as  they  are  likely  to  be.  Mrs.  Key  pre- 
supposes so  many  conditions  that  seem 
little  likely  of  fulfillment,  that  her  teach- 
ings verge  on  the  dangerous.  We  have 
all  known  or  heard  of  unmarried  moth- 
ers who  were  far  more  worthy  of  respect 
than  many  a  wife  who  proudly  wore  a 


wedding  ring.  But  as  man  is  the  natural 
head  of  the  family  the  laws  that  set  un- 
married mothers  apart  were  made  for 
women's  protection,  and  those  who  have 
broken  them  and  saved  their  self-respect 
should  sink  the  merely  personal  and  re- 
gard themselves  as  milestones  that  mark 
the  distance  from  real  happiness. 

There  is  no  sadder  condition  than  that 
of  uncongenial  marriage.  Nevertheless 
it  is  not  always  demoralizing  to  the  par- 
ents or  to  the  children.  Development  re- 
sults from  adverse  circumstances  as 
much  as  from  contentment.  If  we  had 
no  griefs  we  could  not  appreciate  our 
joys,  and  apparently  unbearable  misfor- 
tune often  proves  but  a  stepping-stone  to 
higher  things.  Easy  divorce  has  many 
advocates  and  there  are  many  arguments 
for  it.  In  his  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  Lecky  exhaustively 
argues  the  subject  when  discussing  Lord 
Hardwicke's  divorce  bill.  His  conclu- 
sion is  that  woman  suffers  most  from 
easy  separation. 

It  may  be  logical  to  regard  inconstancy 
as  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  but  when- 
ever men  and  women  can  view  with  phil- 
osophic indifference  the  defection  of 
those  they  love,  the  leopard  will  have 
changed  his  spots. 

In  her  pursuit  of  bodily  perfection 
Mrs.  Key  advocates  the  painless  killing 
of  the  infirm.  Instinctively  the  child 
cherishes  the  sick  kitten  and  the  broken 
doll  is  ever  the  flower  of  the  toy  nursery. 
Will  women  have  reached  a  higher  de- 
velopment when  they  willingly  cast  into 
the  grave  the  dependent  burdens  they  are 
pledged  to  love  and  whom  they  now  re- 
gard as  the  objects  of  their  tenderest  so- 
licitude ? 

Ancient  Greece  with  its  love  of  health, 
beauty  and  happiness  Mrs.  Key  exalts 
above  Christianity  which  makes  the  fu- 
ture world  its  goal.  Grecian  civilization 
has  been  excelled  in  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic accomplishment  by  that  of  no  other 
country.  If  this  life  were  all,  its  point  of 
view  might  do  as  well  as  any  other.  But 
as  most  of  us  agree  with  Carlyle  that 
eternity  stretches  behind  and  before  us, 
we  turn  to  that  theology  which  teaches  us 
to  die  as  well  as  to  live.  Beyond  the  Styx 
dwelt    a    horde    of    melancholy    shades 
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whose  '^sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow"  was 
the  remembrance  of  happier  things  for- 
ever past.  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive  the  joys"  that  lie  be- 
yond the  Jordan. 

The  dignity  accorded  woman  in  the 
modern  world  is  due  to  Christianity's 
veneration  of  the  mother.  There  was  a 
class  of  woman  who  enjoyed  much  honor 
in  Greece,  but  it  was  not  the  wife  or 
mother.  Aspasia,  for  instance,  would 
have  disdained  so  humble  a  title. 

Mrs.  Key's  chapters  on  schools  and 
education  are  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
her  book  though  they  have  something 
of  the  same  topsy  turvey  quality  found 
in  the  earlier  chapter.  She  follows  Her- 
bert Spencer  largely  in  mapping  out  the 
child's  training.  The  reader  is  puzzled 
by  apparent  contradictions.  Mrs.  Key 
is  surprisingly  strict  and  surprisingly 
lenient.  The  doctrine  of  non-interfer- 
ence is  refreshing  in  these'  days  of  su- 
pervision and  regulation,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  present-day  mothers  would 
be  tempted  to  assist  self-development. 
Perhaps  the  children  of  the  future  will 
lend  themselves  to  the  demonstration  of 
idealistic  theories.  Mrs.  Key  has  no 
great  love  of  kindergartens,  and  some  of 
us  will  be  inclined  to  agree  that  their  re- 
sults are  mechanical  and  stifling.  Super- 
vised and  organized  play  does  not  in- 
variably appeal  to  those  who  believe  in 
cultivating  originality  and  the  imagina- 
tion. 

The  schools  Mrs.  Key  describes  are  so 
idyllic  that  they  belong  to  the  era  of  the 
millennium.  Her  curriculum  will  find 
as  many  objectors  as  followers.  On  ju- 
venile literature,  however,  she  is  sound. 
When  one  contemplates  the  number  of 
young  people  there  are  whose  duties  and 
pleasures  preclude  all  reading,  who  have 
wasted  precious  years  on  juvenile  books 
which,  however  pretty  and  harmless, 
have  no  place  in  literature,  one  sighs  for 
the  censor  who  placed  real  books  in  his 
children's  hands  after  the  fairy  period 
had  passed,  and  stored  up  for  them  a 
wealth  of  reading  on  which  to  draw 
when  the  busy  years  had  come. 

Nobody  will  regret  a  study  of  Mrs. 
Key's  book.  It  is  suggestive,  interesting, 
and  earnest  even  if  somewhat  chimerical. 


THE  COMMUNITY  AND 
THE  CITIZEN 

Reviewed  by  FLORENCE  WOOLSTON 

Arthur  Dunn  has  given  admirable  ex- 
pression and  practical  application  to  a 
new  view  of  civil  government,  in  his  book 
The  Community  and  the  Citizen.*  In 
orthodox  civics  we  find  chiefly  definitions 
of  the  machinery  of  government.  There 
appears  to  be  a  tradition  that  enlivening 
text  books  with  illustrations  and  applica- 
tions to  daily  life,  might  endanger  the 
dignity  and  stability  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Dunn's  book  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
this  body  of  literature,  not  only  in  its 
method  of  approach  but  by  its  readable 
style.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  with 
half  tone  reproductions  of  photographs, 
and  each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  well 
chosen  bibliography,  and  suggestive  ques- 
tions, which  should  stimulate  the  pupil 
to  further  thought  and  investigation.  It 
is  intended  primarily  for  a  text  book  in 
the  lower  schools,  but  it  should  be  of 
great  value  to  those  engaged  in  club 
work,  especially  where  history  or  civics 
is  the  subject  matter.  It  might  also  be 
useful  to  social  workers  who  need  guid- 
ance in  the  presentation  of  civic  relations 
to  children  and  foreigners. 

The  preface  in  itself  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  li|erature  of  social  educa- 
tion. "The  function  of  the  public  school/' 
says  Mr.  Dunn,  "is  to  produce  a  good 
type  of  citizenship.  There  is  no  other 
sanction  for  the  existence  of  the  public 
school."  The  aim  of  education  has  too 
often  been  considered  from  the  purely 
individualistic  point  of  view.  The  key- 
note of  the  social  function  of  education 
is  found  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Dewey,  who  says:  "Training  for  citi- 
zenship is  formal  and  nominal  unless  it 
develops  the  power  of  observation,  analy- 
sis and  inference  with  respect  to  what 
makes  up  a  social  situation  and  the 
agencies  through  which  it  is  modified.'' 

An  analysis  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment cannot  properly  be  undertaken  be- 
fore the  last  years  of  high  school,  when 

^The  Community  and  the  Cltlsen,  by  Arthur 
William  Dunn,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company- 
Price  75  cents.  Pp.  206.  This  book  may  be  ob- 
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it  may  be  presented  with  American  his- 
tory. But  there  are  many  ideas  regard- 
ing community  life  and  the  meaning  of 
citizenship  which  belong  early  in  educa- 
tion. This,  the  author  calls  civil  govern- 
ment, to  differentiate  it  from  civics, 
which  is  a  more  scientific  study  of  the 
functions  of  the  state. 

In  the  body  of  the  book  we  find  an  at- 
tempt to  portray,  by  means  of  an  elemen- 
tary form  of  sociology  and  local  history, 
the  social  situations  which  have  made 
government  necessary.  In  this  way,  the 
pupil  sees  that  such  agencies  are  not 
arbitrarily  enforced  rules,  but  are  neces- 
sary and  regulated  responses  to  the  needs 
of  the  citizens.  The  origin  of  a  com- 
munity, its  site,  its  make  up,  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  are  first  studied. 
Local  history  and  geography  are  used  as 
illustrative  material  for  these  chapters, 
which  trace  the  development  of  social 
control.  Then  follows  a  study  of  the 
family  and  its  service  to  the  community. 

With  this  genesis  as  a  background, 
the  problems  of  public  health,  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  the  develop- 
ment of  business  and  industrial  life  fol- 
low logically,  Mr.  Dunn  is  not  afraid  to 
portray  actual  conditions,  and  he  shows 
the  dangers  of  city  life,  of  congestion, 
and  of  tenement  conditions.  But  he  sug- 
gests the  duties  of  citizens  and  certain 
obvious  remedies.  This  treatment  of 
municipal  housekeeping,  with  simple 
statements  of  cause  and  effect,  will  do 
more  to  produce  intelligent  citizenship 
than  volumes  of  patriotic  ideals  and  bi- 
ographies. In  the  chapters  on  education 
and  civic  beauty  many  practical  sugges- 
tions are  given  on  the  rights  and  duties 
of  children.  It  is  only  of  late  that  citi- 
zenship for  children  has  been  regarded 
as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  educators. 
In  this  connection  we  would  call  atten- 
tion to  a  remarkably  helpful  and  suggesr 
tive  book,  Good  Citizenship,  by  Misses 
Richman  and  Wallock.  This  is  also  a 
study  of  civic  duties  adapted  to  children, 
with  many  stories  of  dramatic  interest 
and  ethical  significance.  The  great  value 
of  the  book,  however,  is  in  definite  sug- 
gestions for  children  concerning  their 
services  to  the  community. 

The  last  chapters  of  The  Community 


and  the  Citizen  deal  with  government  and 
its  functions.  The  pupil  is  led  from  the 
community  which  he  knows,  to  the  larger 
unit  of  which  he  is  also  a  part.  Thus  he 
gradually  understands  the  meaning  of 
state  and  nation. 

This  method  of  training  for  citizenship 
has  been  adopted  by  the  public  schools 
in  several  cities.  The  gradual  shifting 
of  the  center  of  education  from  the  in- 
dividualistic to  the  social  point  of  view, 
indicates  that  Mr.  Dunn's  contribution, 
valuable  as  it  is,  is  but  the  beginning  of 
a  great  movwnent  in  this  direction.  We 
look  toward  a  new  training  based  upon 
the  needs  of  democracy.  For  a  sound 
and  efficient  citizenship  can  result  only 
from  systematic  social  education. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION* 

Reviewed  by  J.  P.  LICHTENBERGER 

Another  notable  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  sociology  has  come  from  the 
facile  pen  of  Prof.  Charles  Horton 
Cooley  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  volume.  So- 
cial Organization,  like  that  of  a  former. 
Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  is 
to  emphasize  the  essential  unity  of  hu- 
man life.  Although  "it  is  possible  to 
view  society  either  as  it  exists  in  the 
social  nature  of  man,"  or  to  consider  "the 
enlargement  and  diversification  of  hu- 
man intercourse"  from  the  point  of  view 
of  social  process  and  cause  "while  the 
individual  remains  relatively  in  the  back- 
ground," nevertheless,  it  must  clearly  be 
recognized  that  these  are  but  partial 
and  complementary  views.  Neither  ex- 
presses the  whole  truth.  Society  and  the- 
individual  are  not  antithetical  ideas  or 
terms,  but  are  simply  "collective  and  dis- 
tributive aspects  of  the  same  thing." 
"Self  and  society  are  twin  bom." 

Professor  Cooley's  subjective  interpre- 
tation of  social  phenomena  is  in  interest- 
ing contrast  to  the  objective  method  so 
largely  in  vogue  among  recent  writers. 
The  author  admits  the  plausibility  of  the 
objective  method  and  declares  that  he  is 

>  Social  Organization  by  Charles  Hnrton  Cooloy. 
New  York,  1k09.  Charles  8crlbner*s  8on«.  Pp.  45«. 
Price  f  1.50.  This  hook  may  he  obtained  at  pnblish«-i  *» 
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^'willing  to  ascribe  all  the  importance  that 
anyone  can  require  for  it"  but  he  has  de- 
liberately set  for  himself  the  task  of 
'^viewing  the  subject  on  the  mental  rather 
than  the  material  side."  As  a  result  we 
have  in  his  two  volumes  a  somewhat 
comprehensive  treatise  in  the  field  of 
what  Professor  Ross  defines  as  ''psycho- 
logical sociology"  or  "the  psychology  of 
groups."^ 

Because  the  author  has  used  the  term 
"social  organization"  in  a  larger  sense 
than  its  ordinary  connotation  in  sociolog- 
ical terminology,  he  has  defined  it  as 
""nothing  less  than  the  variegation  of  life, 
taken  in  the  widest  sense  possible.  It 
should  not  be  conceived  as  the  product 
merely  of  definite  and  utilitarian  pur- 
pose, but  as  the  total  expression  of  con- 
scious and  subconscious  tendency,  the 
slow  crystallization  in  many  forms  and 
colors  of  the  life  of  the  human  spirit." 

Under  this  broad  definition  he  has 
treated  the  subject  in  the.  following  gen- 
eral divisions:  Part  I,  Primary  Aspects 
of  Organization.  Part  II,  Communica- 
tion. Part  III,  The  Democratic  Mind. 
Part  IV.  Social  Classes.  Part  V,  Insti- 
tutions.   Part  VI,  Public  Will. 

Starting  with  the  explanation  of  the 
unity  of  mind  with  its  individual  aod  so- 
cial aspects,  he  traces  its  development  in 
what  he  designates  as  "primitive  groups" 
such  as  the  family,  the  playground  and 
the  neighborhood.  He  notes  the  influ- 
ence of  primary  ideals  and  observes  their 
expansion  w^ith  the  increased  complica- 
tion of  the  social  mechanism.     The  en- 

^Rocial  Psychology,  p.  2,  note. 


largement  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion has  reacted  upon  the  social  mind  to 
obliterate  provincialism  and  to  extend 
the  scope  of  public  feeling.  This  pro- 
duces the  democratic  mind  where  public 
opinion  becomes  "a  co-operative  product 
of  communication  and  reciprocal  influ- 
ence" and  establishes  a  spiritual  unity. 

Differentiation  on  the  basis  of  inherit- 
ance and  competition,  produces  social 
classes,  and  the  menace  of  cast  and  privi- 
lege arises.  The  crystallization  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  public  opinion  produces 
our  social  institutions  which  in  turn  re- 
act upon  personality.  When  mechanism 
becomes  excessive  and  interferes  with  in- 
dividual growth  and  adaptation,  disor- 
ganization occurs  and  the  process  starts 
upon  a  new  cycle. 

The  function  of  public  will  is  to  se- 
cure "the  deliberate  self-direction  of  any 
social  group."  The  growing  efficiency  of 
the  intellectual  process  secures,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  more  com- 
plete self-expression  of  human  nature. 

Professor  Cooley  is  optimistic  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  race.  The 
world  moves  and  in  the  right  direction. 

Those  who  are  working  upon  the  ma- 
terial side  of  social  interpretation  will  no 
doubt  conclude  that  the  author  has  over- 
emphasized the  mental  factors.  For 
such,  in  order  to  become  sympathetic 
with  his  point  of  view,  if  not  convinced, 
it  will  be  necessary  only  to  re-read  the 
author's  preface. 

The  literary  style  of  the  book  is  simple 
and  direct.  This  adds  much  to  its  charm 
and  makes  it  fascinating  reading  to  the 
student  of  social  science. 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  WHITE  HEARSE 


SHERMAN  C.  KINGSLEY 

SUPERINTENDENT,  UNITED  CHARITIES  OF  CHICAGO 


If  you  wish  to  know  whether  or  not 
your  city  is  right,  get  a  map  and  an 
indelible  pencil  and  ask  your  health  com- 
missioner to  put  a  black  dot  on  the  map 
for  every  baby  under  two  who  dies  in 
the  month  of  August.  Chicago's  health 
commissioner  did  it  last  summer.  719 
black  dots — deaths  from  diarrheal  dis- 
eases alone — were  the  startling  result. 
July  and  September  were  almost  as  bad. 
The  babies  got  sick  in  late  May  and  June, 
fretted,  cried,  suffered,  wilted  and  died 
in  July,  August  and  September.  The 
719  ugly  dots  did  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Other  hundreds  of  babies  managed  to 
live  with  constitutions  blasted.  Later  thev 
will  be  found  among  the  undernourished 
and  backward  school  children;  then  as 
delinquents ;  finally  on  the  books  of  chdj*- 
ity  organizations  among  the  dependents 
to  be  cared  for  by  society.  You  cannot 
make  an  efficient  citizen  out  of  a  blighted 
baby. 

Taking  the  back  trail  of  these  pa- 
thetic little  funerals  indicated  by  these 
»dots  we  are  led  straight  to  the  beaten 


paths  of  visiting  nurses,  truant  and  pro- 
bation officers  and  charity  workers 
into  the  region  of  the  three-room  homes 
where  live  widowed  and  deserted  women 
and  others  whose  income  will  not  per- 
mit higher  rent.  Here  unsanitary  plumb- 
ing and  lack  of  health  conveniences  do 
their  deadly  work.  It  is  the  des- 
tination of  the  poorest  milk  sold  in 
the  city.  It  is  where  streets  are  cleaned 
least  often  or  not  at  all;  where  stalest 
bread  and  oldest  meat  are  sold.  To  it  in 
the  dusk  of  evening,  little  children  with 
shawls  over  their  heads  and  market  bas- 
kets on  their  arms  return  with  their 
prizes  from  the  city  dumps  and  the  gar- 
bage barrels  of  the  market  streets.  Vis- 
iting commercial  organizations  are  not 
escorted  to  this  part  of  town.  The  dig- 
nitaries from  other  lands  are  not  taken 
here  as  visitors.  The  ninety  and  nine  of 
the  city's  business  men  have  never  seen 
and  know  little  about  the  conditions 
which  prevail.  It  is  left  to  the  ward 
politician,  the  policeman,  the  insurance 
solicitor,  the  installment  man,  the  under- 
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taker,  the  poor  and  their  children.  No 
matter  what  the  adverse  condition  which 
prevails,  whether  simple  poverty,  or  pov- 
erty plus  ignorance,  or  poverty  plus  ig- 
norance, plus  intemperance  and  vicious- 
ness — down  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  are 
the  little  children  and  in  particular  the 
babies. 

For  five  years  the  Chicago  Relief  and 
Aid  Society  carried  on  a  special  work 
in  summer  for  the  babies  of  such  dis- 
tricts. Fresh  air  tents,  superintended  bjr 
nurses  from  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion and  directed  by  a  staff  of  expert 
physicians,  who  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices, were  set  up.  The  mother  of  the 
sick  baby  was  carefully  instructed,  the 
work  at  the  tent  being  supplemented  by 
visits  from  the  nurses  to  the  home. 
Mothers'  meetings  were  held  and  groups 
of  women,  themselves  children  in  all  but 
burdens  and  years  and  the  marks  of  sac- 
rifice, would  gather  about  the  nurse  and 
doctor  and  listen  to  lessons,  simple,  direct 
and  practical,  on  the  care  and  feeding 
of  babies.  The  simplicity  of  the  tents, 
their  proximity  to  these  humble  homes, 
drew  to  them  hundreds  of  suffering 
babies.  The  most  superstitious  and 
shrinking,  the  poorest  clad  mothers 
would  come.  There  was  no  formidable 
building;  no  door  opening  into  a  corri- 
dor with  a  corridor  after  that  with  the 
cries  of  babies  comijng  as  the  doors 
opened.  There  was  no  losing  the  baby 
from  sight.  You  could  see  all  that  went 
on  in  the  tents. 

This  experience  served  to  reveal  a 
widespread  condition.  There  were  many 
efforts  to  cope  with  it  but  they  were  scat- 
tered and  unrelated.  The  United  Char- 
ities, with  conviction  born  of  these  ex- 
periences, felt  that  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive plan  should  be  made  in  be- 
half of  the  babies.  While  fne  condi- 
tions were  most  intense  in  the  congested 
parts  of  the  city,  they  were  yet  pervasive 
and  an  effort  to  rally  and  unite  all  pos- 
sible co-operating  forces  of  the  town 
seemed  desirable.  A  meeting  was  called, 
the  plan  outlined,  and  a  committee  on 
infant  welfare,  with  Dr.  William  A. 
Evans,  health  commissioner,  as  chair- 
man, created.  Taking  as  a  guide  the 
spot  map  prepared  by  Dr.  Evans,  the 
city  was  districted  for  the  purpose  of 


covering  it  in  a  house  to  house  visitatioa 
of  discovery  and  relief.  Settlements^ 
hospitals,  district  offices  of  the  United 
Charities,  churches,  missions,  represen- 
tatives of  philanthropic  agencies  of 
every  sort  were  summoned,  the  plan 
was  explained  and  maps  displayed,  vol- 
unteers to  accept  responsibility  for  cer- 
tain territory  were  chosen,  and  a  cam- 
paign to  be  co-ordinated  and  guided  by 
the  committee  was  launched. 

The  trustees  of  the  Elizabeth  McCor- 
mick  Memorial  Fund,  a  foundation  es- 
tablished in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick. 
made  the  campaign  possible  through  a 
grant  of  $5,330.  This  money  maintains 
a  corps  of  nurses  who  are  assigned  to- 
the  thirty  distributing  stations  of  the 
Milk  Commission,  each  having  its  client- 
age of  sick  babies  and  its  hold  upon  the 
neighborhood.  Milk  pasteurized  and 
modified  to  suit  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  child  is  supplied  under  the  di- 
rection and  guidance  of  doctor  and 
nurse.  In  addition  the  fund  maintains 
five  baby  tent  stations  with  their  nurses 
and  corps  of  physicians,  and  ten  neigh- 
borhood mothers,  who  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  neighborhood  and  are  fam- 
iliar with  conditions.  The  gift  from  this 
fund  has  imparted  to  the  whole  crusade 
something  of  the  inner  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  the  memorial  itself. 

Contributions  from  individuals, 
women's  clubs,  and  other  organizations 
have  been  made  to  employ  nurses  and 
assist  in  other  branches  of  the  work. 
Recently  the  City  Council  appropriated 
$10,000  to  be  used  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  This  is  being  spent  for  doctors 
and  nurses,  for  clerical  and  statistical 
work  and  for  printing  literature  on  the 
summer  care  of  babies — general  health 
instructions  and  an  attractive  card  with 
terse  instructions  printed  in  diflFerent 
languages,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
reference  to  the  relieving^  station  nearest 
to  the  particular  home  where  the  card  is 
left. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  far- 
reaching  instances  of  co-operation  is  that 
on  the  part  of  the  Medical  Society  itself. 
Meetings  have  been  called  of  the  officers 
of  the  fourteen  branch  medical  societies. 
These    branches    are    all    co-operating 
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heartily,  each  branch  designating  certain 
physicians  who  will  give  their  services 
in  their  districts,  in  all  instances  where 
the  United  Charities  assures  them  that 
volunteer  help  is  needed.  Great  care  is 
being  taken  on  the  one  hand  not  to  en- 
croach on  the  legitimate  field  of  the  pri- 
vate practitioner  and  on  the  other  hand 
not  to  allow  the  baby,  in  the  very  midst 
of  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  dis- 
pensaries, and  hospitals,  to  die  without 
help  or  with  inadequate  help. 

The  Pediatric  Society  organized  a 
corps  of  lecturers  who  respond  to  calls 
for  addresses  before  mothers'  meetings 
at  settlements,  churches  and  clubs.  An 
exhibit  showing  simple  and  inexpensive 
appliances,  in  charge  of  a  trained  nurse 
and  accompanied  by  a  lecture  and  talk 
on  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies,  has 
made  the  rounds  of  settlements,  dis- 
pensaries, missions  and  clubs,  with  great 
success.  The  School  of  Domestic  Arts 
and  Sciences  has  conducted  home  mak- 
ing classes.  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jewish  churches  are  giving  health  talks 
and  local  papers  in  man]^  languages  are 
publishing  health  hints  and  health  stories. 

These  babies,  living  and  dead,  have 
pointed  out  the  weak  spots  in  our  mu- 
nicipal housekeeping.  Medical  inspec- 
tion and  nursing  in  schools  is  admirable 
but  it  is  five  years  too  late.    Unsanitary 


tenements,  dust,  mud,  smoke,  flies,  im- 
pure milk,  improper  care,  never  seem  so 
intolerable  as  when  organizations  are  try- 
ing to  help  a  sick  baby  combat  them. 
What  does  the  Infant's  Welfare  Com- 
mittee hope  to  accomplish? 

First,  Some  immediate  reduction  of 
infant  morbidity  and  mortality. 

Second,  An  advanced  step  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  medical  profession.  The 
branch  medical  societies  have  under- 
taken this  work  in  a  broad,  S)rmpathetic, 
public  spirited  manner.  This  co-opera- 
tion promises  important  educational  and 
preventive  results. 

Third,  A  sustained  campaign  of  edu- 
cation until  the  community,  conscious  of 
the  situation,  organizes  to  meet  the  needs.. 
Summer  does  not  necessarily  mean 
diarrhea.  July  and  August  are  not  in- 
trinsic enemies  of  the  baby.  They  mark 
the  full  tide  of  summer,  bringing  forth 
and  ripening  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
feed  mankind.  Their  few  extra  degrees 
of  temperature  are  not  necessarily  dead- 
ly. Their  action  upon  the  child  is  not 
direct  but  indirect  through  dust,  smoke^ 
flies,  deteriorated  milk  and  food.  The 
evil  consequences  of  improper  care  are 
likewise  multiplied. 

These  consequences  are  entirely  sub- 
ject to  correction  and  control. 


A  CIVIC  REVIVAL 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON 


Large  white  cards  with  the  words,  "All 
for  One  and  One  for  All,"  were  in  the 
show  windows  of  the  stores  of  a  manu- 
facturing city  a  few  weeks  3go.  Beneath, 
it  was  stated  that  the  phrase  was  the 
"slogan  of  the  civic  revival,"  and  there 
followed  the  explanation  that  a  civic  re- 
vival is  "a  mass  movement  by  all  the  peo- 
ple to  beautify  and  'betterfy'  their  home 
town."  The  city  was  Fort  Wayne,  Indi- 
ana, and  the  movement  that  resulted  was 
as  interesting  as  its  announcement.  To- 
day one  sees  on  the  front  page  of  the 
newspapers,  and  in  many  places  around 
town,  the  community  rallying  cry,  "Fort 
Wayne,  with  might  and  main." 

The   movement   was   started   by   the 


Commercial  Club,  but  it  did  not  stay  long 
at  the  point  of  starting.  A  large  civic 
revival  committee,  representative  of 
many  interests,  was  appointed  and  there- 
after it  could  be  truthfully  said,  as  was 
said  on  the  preliminary  announcement 
leaflets,  that  the  revival  was  under  the 
auspices  "of  the  people  of  Fort  Wayne." 
The  first  thing  required  was  a  civic  re- 
vivalist, or  civic  evangelist,  and  Prof. 
Charles  Zueblin,  who  had  stirred  Grand 
Rapids  in  a  somewhat  similar  movement 
a  year  before,  was  sent  for.  From  June 
2  to  June  6,  inclusive,  he  delivered  each 
afternoon  and  every  evening  a  diflFerent 
illustrated  lecture  on  some  phase  of  mu- 
nicipal betterment.     The  lectures  were 
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given  in  the  largest  theater  of  the  city, 
but  toward  the  end  almost  as  many  per- 
sons were  turned  away  because  of  lack 
of  room,  as  were  admitted. 

Some  details  may  be  of  suggestive  in- 
terest to  other  places.  The  advertising 
consisted  of  the  cards,  leaflets,  press  no- 
tices— ^given  by  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  all  the  newspapers — and  a  band.  The 
latter  played  for  half  an  hour  before  each 
evening  lecture,  and  marched  with  Pro- 
fessor Zueblin  and  the  committee  from 
the  hotel  to  the  theater,  two  blocks  away. 
The  lectures,  also,  were  free,  subscrip- 
tions having  been  secured  in  advance  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  which 
was  declared  to  be  for  "clean  streets,  im- 
proved yards,  attractive  water  courses, 
better  boulevards,  more  parks,  equipped 
playgrounds,  lighted  streets  and  alleys, 
sanitary  market  house,  memorial  hall, 
convention  auditorium,  elevation  of 
tracks,  fine  depots,  deep  waterway  canal, 
ample  sewerage,  etc."  After  this  enu- 
meration, there  was  hardly  need  of  the 
advertised  declaration  that  the  revival 
concerned  "every  taxpayer,  every  wage 
earner,  every  merchant,  every  manufac- 
turer, every  banker,  every  public  official, 
every  parent,  every  teacher  and  profes- 
sional man."  It  was  stated,  too,  with  a 
better  directness,  that  the  campaign's 
purpose  was  "to  promote  good  fellow- 
ship among  all  citizens ;  to  spread  knowl- 
edge about  the  progress  of  other  cities 
and  to  talk  about  the  needs  of  Fort 
Wayne." 

Inevitably,  a  great  deal  of  preparation 
preceded  the  revival.  First  there  was  an 
earnest,  if  somewhat  spasmodic,  agita- 
tion by  some  progressive  women;  then 
the  enthusiastic  interest  of  a  rabbi  and  of 
a  leading  Presbyterian  banker  was  enlist- 
ed. The  latter,  Charles  H.  Worden,  be- 
came subsequently  the  chairman  of  the 
civic  revival  committee  and  R.  B.  Hanna, 
the  postmaster,  its  secretary.  Six  weeks 
before  the  revival  began,  there  was  a  big 
banquet  of  business  men,  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  a  fine  new  hotel,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  few  was  then  contracted 
by  the  many.  A  fortnight  before,  a 
meeting,  attended  by  the  representatives 
of  fifty  organizations,  was  called  by  the 
Commercial  Club  for  detailed  considera- 


tion of  plans.  A  prominent  manufac- 
turer headed  the  committee  on  finance 
and  the  owner  of  one  of  the  daily  papers 
took  the  lead  in  publicity  work.  The 
committee  on  music  reported  that  serv- 
ices had  been  volunteered  for  every  even- 
ing. 

A  clever  thing  was  done  in  putting  the 
different  lectures  in  charge  of  different 
interests.  For  instance,  the  first  lecture^ 
The  New  Civic  Spirit,  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  women's  clubs,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Qub  League  pre- 
siding. The  first  evening  lecture — Har- 
risburg,  a  Typical  Small  City — ^was  ap- 
propriately in  charge  of  the  civic  revival 
committee,  its  chairman  presiding, 
Thursday  afternoon,  the  subject  was  the 
Training  of  the  Citizen,  and  the  mayor, 
as  representing  the  administration,  pre- 
sided. That  evening  the  subject  was 
Parks  and  Playgrounds,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Playgrounds  Association  was 
chairman.  On  Friday  afternoon,  when 
Professor  Zueblin  discussed  The  Making 
of  the  City,  all  business  men's  associa- 
tions were  in  charge,  and  the  president  of 
the  Commercial  Club  took  the  chair.-  In  . 
the  evening  The  Life  of  the  Citizen  was 
the  topic,  and  the  meeting  was  under  the 
auspices  of  all  labor  organizations,  the 
president  of  the  Fort  Wa)me  Federation 
of  Labor  presiding.  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  the  medical  associations  had 
charge,  a  Healthy  City  was  discussed; 
and  in  the  evening,  with  Washington  the 
theme,  the  military  organizations  were 
made  responsible,  though  the  presiding 
officer  was  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Sunday  afternoon,  under  the  auspices  of 
educational  institutions,  the  lecture  was 
Art  and  Life.  That  evening.  The  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Common  Life,  under  the 
auspices  of  religious,  benevolent  and  fra- 
ternal organizations,  concluded  the  series. 
On  the  day  that  organized  labor  had 
charge  of  a  meeting,  the  papers  came  out 
with  a  very  conspicuously  printed  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  city  Federation 
of  Labor.  It  was  headed  Call  to  Organ- 
ized Labor  and  began  as  follows : 

To  ALL  LABOB  OBOANIZATIONS  OF  FOBT  WaYXE: 

The  civic  revival  meetings  now  in  prog- 
ress In  this  city  will  in  after  years  be  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  greatest  social  move- 
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ments  ever  inaugurated  in  Fort  WBLjne,  and 
organized  labor  having  already  given  the 
movement  its  unqualified  endorsement,  it 
now  becomes  our  duty  to  give  it  our  united 
and  unqualified  support. 

Great  crowds  and  enthusiasm  are  such 
familiar  features  of  revivals  that  by  their 
fruits  they  must  be  judged.  A  newspa- 
per editorial  the  second  day,  entitled, 
Jump  in — Get  Wet  All  Over,  put  the 
matter  squarely  to  the  people.  "Pro- 
fessor Zueblin's  lectures,"  it  said,  "are  all 
they  were  promised  to  be — ^unique,  inter- 
esting, instructive  and  helpful.  The  com- 
mittees in  charge  of  the  preparatory  work 
have  performed  their  parts  with  great 
ability.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  it  is  up  to  the 
people  of  Fort  Wayne.  Do  they  want 
the  things  they  are  hearing  about  ?  .  .  . 
Is  the  community  going  to  plunge  into 
this  project?  Is  it  going  to  jump  right  in 
and  get  wet  all  over;  or  is  it  going  to 
paddle  around  the  edge  of  it  ?"  This  was 
the  theme  also  of  other  articles,  and  the 
committee,  hopeful  from  the  start,  had 
prepared  for  the  contingency  of  success. 
Arguing   that   having   aroused   in    Fort 


Wayne  a  wish  to  make  the  city  better  and 
more  beautiful,  the  next  step  would  be  to 
know  just  what  to  do  to  realize  those 
ends,  it  had  corresponded  with  a  man 
who  makes  it  his  business  to  study  cities 
and  prescribe  for  them.  Putting  the  mat- 
ter frankly  before  him,  it  had  learned  his 
charge  and  when  he  could  come,  so  that 
a  day  could  clinch  the  agreement.  Be- 
fore the  meetings  had  been  concluded, 
and  while  enthusiasm  was  at  high  pitch, 
announcement  was  officially  made  that  he 
had  been  retained. 

That  man  is  now  at  work,  preparing 
his  report  and  plans.  Meanwhile,  in  an- 
ticipation of  his  recommendations,  those 
whom  the  civic  revival  particularly  inter- 
ested have  organized  and  incorporated 
the  Civic  Improvement  Association.  This 
is  to  have  a  large,  popular  membership, 
and  its  special  purpose  will  be  to  secure 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  that  are 
made.  In  so  far  as  it  succeeds  in  that, 
the  revival  will  stamp  itself  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  in  physical  results.  But 
already  it  is  justified  in  a  quickened  civic 
consciousness. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


Red  Horse  Hill^  is  a  novel  purporting  to 
be  intensely  dramatic,  moulded  about  the 
life  and  activity  of  a  Southern  cotton  mill 
town. 

Those  who  had  hoped  to  find  in  the  book 
an  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  of  child  labor  will 
be  bitterly  disappointed.  Not  only  does  the 
author  fall  to  depict  in  a  striking  way  the 
wrongs  of  the  child  laborer,  but  she  has 
written  the  whole  book  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  mill  owner's  family.  At  first  blush 
the  story  would  seem  to  be  about  the  child 
workers.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  chapters 
shows  however  that  the  book  is  written 
about  the  employer.  The  author  shows  a 
far  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  big 
house  on  the  hill,  than  of  the  wretched  mill 
shacks  below  it.  Incidentally  a  few 
touches  of  child  life  and  labor  are  intro- 
duced, but  only  incidentally. 

The  book  discusses  at  length  the  family 
affairs  of  a  mill  owner  who  married  late 
!n  life,  and  of  his  sister,  a  Wellesley  in- 
structor in  sociology.  The  dramatic  inci- 
dents throughout,  all  of  which  concern  this 
family,  are  forced,  and  the  climax,  a  di- 
vorce, is  clearly  artificial. 

>Red  Horse  Hill,  by  Sidney  McCall.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company.  Price,  $1.50.  Pp.  361.  This  book 
may  be  obtained  at  publisher's  price  through  Thb 

SUBVBY. 


Child  labor  is  of  itself  dramatic,  and  the 
child  laborer's  life  is  so  full  of  incident  and 
pathos,  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  in 
converting  it  into  literature  to  introduce  a 
mass  of  conventional  sentimentality.  View- 
ed from  the  standpoint  of  the  social  worker 
the  book  is  clearly  a  failure.  It  does  not 
tell  of  either  child  labor  or  the  child  laborer 
as  they  are. 

•        *        « 

Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company  annoimces 
the  publication  of  Gustavus  Myers's  His- 
tory of  the  Great  American  Fortunes,  which 
has  been  running  serially  in  The  Worker 
and  The  Evening  Call.  The  first  volume, 
dealing  with  conditions  in  Colonial  times 
and  the  great  land  fortunes,  will  come  out 
in  September;  Volume  2  and  3  on  railroad 
fortunes  will  appear  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Quite  apart  from  his  biographical 
narrative  and  critical  analysis,  Mr.  Myers's 
published  chapters  contain  an  array  of  ci- 
tations from  court  records  and  commission 
inquiries  which  may  have  an  interest  in 
connection  with  the  present  movement  for 
the  preservation  of  natural  resources  such 
as  forests,  water  power,  mines,  etc.  In  the 
development  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, for  Instance,  great  reserves  of  public 
wealth  were  transferred  to  private  hands. 
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Mr.  Myers's  digest  ought  to  give  a  new  body 
of  information  as  to  methods  by  which  this 
was  alleged  to  have  been  done,  which  should 
be  suggestive  in  working  out  the  statesman- 
ship of  the  conservation  movement.  He 
has  put  in  six  years  on  the  volume,  and 
writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  con- 
vinced  socialist. 

#    •    « 

The  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tu- 
berculosis of  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  has  issued  a  twenty-three- 
page  report  on  the  International  Tubercu- 
losis EiXhibition  held  in  New  York  from 
November  30,  1908,  to  January  17,  1909. 
Under  the  caption  Educational  Work  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  the  extent  of  the  pub- 
licity work  through  the  distribution  of 
printed  matter.    To  quote  from  the  report: 

"Altogether  3,266,467  difterent  copies  of 
printed  matter  were  printed  and  distribut- 


ed in  connection  with  the  exhibition.  These 
included  53  different  kinds,  as  foUows: 
596,107  programs,  cards  and  tickets  used  in 
connection  with  meetings,  including  29  dif- 
ferent varieties;  2,214,276  bulletins  of  which 
2.184,276  were  in  English  and  30,000  in  Yid- 
dish; 18,000  postal  cards  of  2  varieties  used 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the 
literature;  7,123  small  cardboard  signs, 
"Help  Yourself  placed  where  the  bulletins 
were  put  for  public  distribution;  20,429  ad- 
vertising placards  embracing  10  difterent 
varieties — 6  different  varieties  used  in  the 
street  cars,  subway  and  elevated,  4  others 
used  as  follows:  post  office  employes,  street 
railway  employes,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  meetings.  61,382 
posters  embracing  7  different  varieties;  80.- 
000  hand  bills  in  Yiddish,  98,150  catalogs. 
1.000  resolutions  of  the  Central  Federated 
Union." 


COMMUNICATIONS 


IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  SMITH 

To  THE  Editob: 

I  note  under  "Communications"  in  Thx 
SjjBVET  for  July  10,  1909,  Mr.  Stephen 
Smith's  reply  to  Alexander  Johnson's  re- 
view of  his  paper  on  the  Physiological  Sig- 
nificance of  that  First  Lesson.  The  truth  lies 
between,  but  Mr.  Smith  should  visit  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  feeble-minded  more  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country,  and  he  will 
undoubtedly  find  that  his  spirits  will  rise, 
the  farther  he  goes. 

Never  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  there 
been  such  a  strong  tendency  to  recognize 
Bnd  encourage  the  child  to  a  really  useful 
and  happy  life,  as  there  is  at  the  present 
time.  The  keynote  in  nearly  every  insti- 
tution is,  as  it  should  be,  happiness;  and 
at  its  side  stands,  usefulness. 

E.  R.  Johnstone. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  STANDPOINT 

To  THE  Editor: 

Frank  T.  Carlton  has  been  at  some  pains 
to  discuss  in  your  columns  what  he  terms 
^*new  thoughtism"  and  to  state  just  why  he 
thinks  this  is  not  available  to  the  needs  of 
the  wage  earner  and  the  poverty  stricken. 
Mr.  Carlton  has  Included  Christian  Science 
In  the  general  class  thus  designated,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  permit  me  to 
make  some  corrections  from  the  Christian 
Science  standpoint.  Christian  Science  has 
nothing  in  common  with  these  various  "new 
thought"  movements,  all  of  which,  as  our 
critic  frankly  states,  depend  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  upon  the  use  of  the  human  will, 
an  agency  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
teachings  and  method  of  Christian  Science. 

I  have  no  desire  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  socialism,  but  it  is  decidedly  misleading 
to  state  that  the  difference  between  social- 


ism and  Christian  Science  "is  one  of  class 
and  income."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  wage 
earner  is  well  represented  in  the  ranks  of 
Christian  Scientists.  It  will  be  found  upon 
investigation  that  thousands  of  individuals 
have  proved  the  efficacy  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence to  lift  them  out  of  the  very  depths  of 
want  as  well  as  to  heal  them  of  every  kind 
of  physical  and  moral  disease.  If  Chris- 
tian Science  relied  upon  the  activity  of  the 
human  mind,  our  critic  might  be  more  cor- 
rect in  his  statement  that  it  did  not  heal 
that  baneful  disease,  poverty,  but  because 
Christian  Science  is  above  all  a  religion 
and  relies  upon  the  divine  Mind  to  meet  all 
needs,  it  can  and  does  meet  and  heal  this 
condition.  Christian  Science,  as  its  name 
indicates,  presents  to  the  world  accurate, 
demonstrable  Christian  knowledge,  based 
upon  one  infinite  Principle,  the  divine  Mind. 
God,  and  the  correct  application  of  its  rules 
is  followed  by  positive  results  that  prove 
the  truth  of  its  premise.  It  is  therefore 
available  to  all  men  alike. 

As  to  the  statement  that  we  disregard  the 
play  of  social  forces  and  overlook  the  dan- 
gers of  personal  contact,  let  me  say  that 
Christian  Science  demonstrates  the  privi- 
leges of  man  as  an  intellectual  individual 
not  only  to  be  uninfluenced  by  social  evils, 
but  to  be  a  positive  influence  for  the  over- 
coming of  these  evils  through  individual 
right  thinking,  whereby  he  reflects  the 
eternal  power  of  absolute  truth. 

Our  critic  does  not  rightfully  assume  that 
Christian  Scientists  look  with  "disdain"  or 
"contempt"  on  his  belief.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  think  that  those  who  have  once  ex- 
perienced every  form  of  human  suffering 
would  thus  regard  any  honest  endeavor  to 
combat  these  evils,  or  that  because  they 
have  finally  found  relief  therefrom  that 
they  would  be  deficient  in  their  understand- 
ing  of    these   problems.    On   the   contrary 
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they  understand  and  sympatlilze  the  more 
deeply  and  earnestly  recommend  the  mode 
of  escape  which  has  proved  efficacious  for 
them. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  statements, 
the  Christian  Science  standpoint  will  un- 
doubtedly be  better  appreciated  as  express- 
ed in  the  Christian  Science  text-book. 
Science  and  Health,  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
from  which,  with  your  permission,  I  quote 
the  following  passage: 

''With  one  Father,  even  God,  the  whole 
family  of  man  would  be  brethren;  and  with 
one  Mind  and  that  God,  or  good,  the  brother- 
hood of  man  would  consist  of  Liove  and 
Truth,  and  have  unity  of  Principle  and 
spiritual  power  which  constitute  diyine 
Science." 

Jesse  Pickabd. 

New  York. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

To  THE  Editob: 

What  Alexander  Johnson  says  concern- 
ing "the  state  board  of  charities,"  in  The 
SuBVET  of  July  17,  is  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
membership  of  such  boards,  and  the  au- 
thority which  creates  them,  to  heed  the  de- 
mand for  high  grade  seryice.  Being  purely 
supervisory  bodies,  as  Mr.  Johnson  observes, 
their  claim  for  public  confidence  rests  upon 
the  ability  to  recognize  and  respond  to  the 
demand  for  altruistic  service.  The  board 
which  can  combine  this  finest  expression  of 
the  ideal  in  social  service,  with  the  hard 
headed  requirements  of  business  sagacity, 
is  capable  of  giving  sound  advice  to  legis- 
latures, and  institutions  and  society 
workers. 

The  same  message  is  appropriate  for  the 
membership  of  the  state  boards  of  control. 
Created  primarily  to  replace  the  local 
boards,  and  unify  methods  of  management, 
in  manner  to  insure  impartial  and  efficient 
administration  of  their  trusts,  the  state 
boards  of  control  are  yet  on  trial. 

Good  citizens,  without  bias  of  opinion,  are 
sincerely  anxious  for  the  success  of  both 
systems.  Neither  will  deserve  to  survive 
except  it  fairly  exemplifies  the  principles  of 


efficient,  disinterested,  and  statesmanlike 
public  guardianship.  Both  will  deserve 
well  if  they  meet  the  just  requirements  of 
the  particular  states  which  have  placed 
them  on  trial.  Some  boards  of  both  kinds 
are  succeeding. 

C.  B.  Faulkner. 


BOSTON'S  SHIPPING 

To  the  Editob: 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  extremely  inter- 
esting and  well-done  I  found  the  article  on 
the  Boston  1915  movement  in  The  Subvet. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  as  to  which 
you  have  received  the  wrong  Impression 
and  been  led  to  a  pretty  serious  misstate- 
ment It  is  where  you  state  that  "as  a  port 
her  shipping  is  not  growing;  comparatively 
few  houses  or  business  blocks  are  going 
up;  and  holders  of  suburban  land  get  few 
purchaBers.''  Probably  could  you  have  been 
here  a  few  weeks  later  you  would  have  been 
set  right,  for  there  has  been  a  wholly  un- 
justifiable pessimism  concerning  these 
things.  In  fact,  the  valuation  of  Greater 
Boston's  manufactured  products  increased 
fifty-six  per  cent  in  the  last  United  States 
census  decade.  Instead  of  the  port  being 
at  a  standstill,  the  last  six  months  shows 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  vessels  ar- 
riving and  departing.  Instead  of  compara- 
tively few  houses  or  business  blocks  going 
up,  the  fact  is  that  the  building  operations 
of  this  year  are  such  as  have  never  been 
approached  in  the  past.  In  Boston  alone 
the  value  of  buildings  for  the  present  year». 
now  under  construction,  is  estimated  at 
120,000,000 — ^a  figure  enormously  in  excess 
of  previous  years'  records.  There  is  a  cor* 
responding  activity  throughout  the  subur* 
ban  sections  of  Greater  Boston.  Altogether 
Boston  is  showing  at  present  a  very  re* 
markable  and  encouraging  growth  which; 
will  doubtless  be  accelerated  by  the  impor* 
tant  activities  of  which  you  write. 

Stlvxsteb  Baxteb. 

Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Medical  Students  Study  Social  Work. — A 
departure  has  been  made  in  the  department 
of  economics  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
by  requiring  six  year  medical  students  to 
take  the  course  on  charities  and  correc- 
tions known  officially  in  the  catalog  as  Eco- 
nomic Conditions  in  Large  Cities.  The  stu- 
dents take  the  course  in  the  second  term  of 
their  second  academic  year,  just  prior  to 
their  entrance  into  the  regular  medical 
course. 

This  particular  course  is  an  elaboration 
of  the  one  given  for  the  last  two  years  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  Associated 


Charities,  and  now  consists  of  about  fifty 
lectures,  whereas  formerly  the  number  was 
only  eighteen.  A  third  of  the  lectures  are 
being  given  by  John  L.  Coulter,  director  of 
the  economics  department,  a  third  by  Eu- 
gene T.  Lies,  gcn'eral  secretary  of  The  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  and  the  other  third  by  out- 
side experts,  superintendents  of  institutions, 
heads  of  various  charities,  etc.  The  course 
is  attracting  considerable  attentioif^ithin 
and  without  the  university  and,  astde  from 
the  fifty-five  medical  students  registered, 
about  forty-five  other  persons  are  attending 
the  lectures. 
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MaasachuaetU  Civic  Conference. — ^Tbe  ear 
ecutlve  committee  of  the  MassachusettB  Civic 
Conference  has  arranged  to  hold  the  second 
conference  in  Springfield  on  November  9  and 
10.  It  Is  proposed  to  hold  four  sessions  with 
these  subjects:  The  City  as  a  Means  of  Ex- 
pression, Probation,  Boys'  Mass  Clubs,  the 
Playground  Referendum  in  Massachusetts 
and  Vocational  Bducation.  These  general 
topics  are  similar  to  those  of  the  first  con- 
ference, which  only  proves,  perhaps,  how 
far  they  are  from  being  solved. 

Vacant  Land  Cultivation^  London. — ^News- 
paper dispatches  from  London  tell  about  the 
success  of  the  Vacant  Land  Cultivation  So- 
ciety in  getting  the  unemployed  to  work  on 
unused  town  land.  The  reports  state  that 
Joseph  Fels,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
scheme  believes  that  there  are  10,000  acres 
of  idle  land  in  and  about  London. 

Mr.  Fels  says  that  the  land  is  eagerly 
sought  after,  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  men 
stick  to  the  work,  that  they  learn  quickly 
and  that  a  great  many  acquire  a  real  liking 
for  it 

Another  New  State  Conference. — ^Rhode 
Island  will  be  added  to  the  states  holding  a 
state  conference  of  charities  and  corrrection 
in  1909.  Several  preliminary  meetings  to 
crystallize  interest  have  proved  enthusiastic 
and  included  representatives  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions and  about  one  hundred  societies. 
A  program  committee  is  at  work.  The  con- 
ference will  be  held  at  Providence,  probably 


the  third  week  in  November.  A  general  eom- 
mittee  in  charge  has  been  appointed  with 
the  following  twelve  members:  Gapt  G«orge 
L.  Smith,  for  eleven  years  president  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections; 
Dr.  A.  H.  Harrington,  superintendent  Insane 
Hospital;  Dr.  Winthrop  A.  Risk,  superin- 
tendent State  Home  and  School;  Mrs.  I.  D. 
Hasbrouck,  president  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  Walter  Ranger,  commis- 
sioner Public  Schools;  Arthur  W.  Claflin,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  Charities'  Endorsement 
Committee  and  president  of  the  Charitable 
Fuel  Society;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Cheney  of  the  Citj 
Missionary  Society;  Miss  Harriet  B.  Thomas, 
secretary  Newport  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety; Mrs.  Hiram  Kendall,  president  Sute 
Board  of  Visitors  Public  Institutions;  Mat- 
thew J.  Cummings,  overseer  of  the  poor; 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Ballon,  Woonsocket,  member 
State  Board  of  Visitors;  Mrs.  F.  V.  Holtman, 
probation  officer  and  member  Providence 
Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Bovine  Tuberculosis  Costly. — ^During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1909,  Wisconsin  spent 
145,000  attempting  to  exterminate  boTlne 
tuberculosis.  A  large  part  of  this  money 
was  paid  for  cattle  ordered  killed.  47.3S0 
doses  of  tuberculin  were  administered,  and 
718  head  of  cattle  condemned. 


WANTED— A  trained  sod  expetleDced  voman  a« 
Head  VUltor  for  an  Instltutloxi  tor  CbfldrtiL 
Work  ehlefly  liiTeetlgatlon  and  yinftin*  ebUdrpo 
placed  out.  MuHtbe  member  of  the  Epif»copal  ehutfh. 
Apply  to  Miss  M.  R.  Sturois,  ManckeiiWr.  Mmb. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maintained  by  8lmmon8  Oollage  and  Harvard  Unlvaraity. 


Olaaa  Rooma  and  Offloa  oantrally  located  at  9  Hamilton  Place. 

JEFFREY  R.  BRAGKETT,  Dindsr.  HLPBA  D.  8111711,  AMdalk  TUBODOaB  W.  OUKKeS. 


THE  8IXTH  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  28,  I909. 


A  one  year  course.    For  exceptional  reasons,  this  may  be  taken  in  two  3  ears,  or  a  portion 

of  it  taken  throughout  the  year. 

Offers  study  and  practice  of  neighborhood  work,  charity,  correction,  and 
kindred  forms  of  social  service,  to  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  the 
problems  of  society  today,  especially  those  who  are  preparing  for  either  paid 
or  volunteer  work  in  agencies  or  institutions,  private  or  public.  An  outlook 
over  the  broad  field  of  such  effort  is  provided,  as  the  best  preparation  for 
work  in  any  part  of  that  field. 

The  subjects,  in  logical  order,  are  treated  by— 

Lectures  by  experienced  specialists,  followed  by  conferences. 
Problems  presented  for  solution  in  class. 
Study  of  Prescribed  Reading  to  be  discussed  in  class. 
Practical  Woric  with  at  least  two   agencies,  chosen  with  the  individual  j 
student,  to  fit  individual  needs  and  plans.  | 

A  second  year,  for  which  there  are  several  fellowships,  pives  further  training,  in  study  how 

to  get  and  interpret  socuU  data. 

For  Ciroulara  and  other  Information,  write       -      9  Hamilton  Place,  Boston 
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THE  SITUATION 
AT  McKEE'S  ROCKS 

The  first  two  weeks  in  August  saw  no 
great  change  in  the  McKee's  Rocks  strike 
situation.  The  higher  officials  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  continued 
to  assert  that  they  would  not  treat  with 
the  strikers'  committee.  At  the  same 
time  under  officials  were  known  to  be 
actually  treating  with  the  men.  Nothing, 
however,  developed.  The  sheriff  of  Al- 
legheny county  dispossessed  a  number 
of  strikers'  families  from  the  company 
houses  at  Schoenville — thus  illustrat- 
ing the  utterly  indefensible  advantage  in 
time  of  industrial  conflict,  possessed  by 
a  company  which  owns  the  houses  where 
its  employes  live  and  which  is  disposed 
to  use  eviction  as  a  war  measure.  A 
•commissary  department  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  strikers'  committee,  to  re- 
lieve the  increasing  distress  among  the 
families  of  workmen  who  have  been  idle 
now  for  a  month,  and  reports  of  occa- 
sional quick  disorder — ^and  the  killing 
of  one  Slav  by  a  negro  workman  who 
apparently  was  unjustly  attacked  by  the 
strikers,  indicate  a  tenseness,  and  irri- 
tation among  the  unemployed  immi- 
grants which  bodes  wrathful  violence 
should  some  development  stir  their  fight- 
ing blood  and  snap  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  the  cool  heads  on  their  month- 
old  steering  committee.  Should  such  an 
outbreak  come,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  President  Hoffstot,  Vice-President 
Friend,  General  Manager  Rider  and  the 
other  officials  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company  can  escape  direct  responsibility 
for  the  deaths  and  loss  in  property  in- 
volved. For  in  the  face  of  repeated  ad- 
vances by  the  interested  public  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  sworn  and  specific  charges 
of  their  men,  they  have  refused  to  rest 
the  issues  of  the  strike  before  an  arbi- 
tration board  which  would  have  no  axes 
to  grind,  and  which  would  be  disposed  to 
see   that  the  company's   interests,  as   a 
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third  party  would  look  at  those  interests, 
were  fully  protected. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  taken^by  the 
company  has  been  made  the  text  for 
vigorous  editorial  rebuke.  Says  the 
Outlook : 

From  these  facts  and  this  statement  we 
think  it  is  clear  how  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company  answers  the  elementary  questions 
raised  by  the  strike:  Has  the  workman  any 
rights  the  employer  is  bound  to  respect? 
He  has  the  right  to  quit  work,  and  that  is 
his  only  right  in  industry.  Is  the  public 
concerned  in  the  way  a  company  treats  its 
men?  Not  at  all;  it  is  the  public's  business 
simply  to  protect  property  and  enable  the  ' 
capitalist  to  get  laborers;  what  the  capital- 
ist does  with  those  laborers  after  he  gets 
them  is  none  of  the  public's  business.  Is 
the  workman  on  a  different  basis  from  the 
material  on  which  he  works?  Not  essen- 
tially. The  only  diffefence  is  that  the  car 
company  has  to  buy  its  steel  at  the  price 
set  by  the  steel  manufacturers;  whereas  it 
buys  its  labor  at  its  own  price.  This  is,  of 
course,  because  the  steel  manufacturers  are 
organized,  while  these  laborers  are  not.  Is 
the  workman  to  be  treated  otherwise  than 
as  a  tool  or  a  piece  of  machinery?  Certain- 
ly  with  no  more  care;  probably  with  less. 
If  a  piece  of  machinery  breaks  down,  the 
company  has  to  stand  the  loss;  so  it  is  care- 
ful of  machinery.  But  if  a  workman  is 
killed,  some  slight  damages  are  paid  out  of 
the  workmen's  fund;  so  the  company  does 
not  have  to  be  careful  of  men. 

This  attitude  is  that  of  industrial  autoc- 
racy. It  is  the  attitude  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  sole  control  of  industry  be- 
longs to  the  owner  of  capital.  It  is  an  at- 
titude that  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  dem- 
ocracy. Indeed,  it  is  possible  only  to  the- 
autocrat  or  the  socialist.  If  the  principle- 
upheld  by  President  Hoffstot  is  right,  then 
socialism  is  inevitable,  for  the  public  must 
control  industry,  and  if  the  owner  of  capi- 
tal is  the  sole  arbiter  of  industry,  then  the- 
public  must  own  all  capital,  and  that  is  so- 
cialism. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  owner  of  capi- 
tal is  the  sole  arbiter  of  industry.  Labor 
has  a  right  as  well  as  capital  to  direct  in- 
dustrial activity  and  decide  industrial  ques- 
tions. The  public  is  more  and  more  going 
to  concern  itself  with  the  condition  of  la- 
borers; it  is  going  to  see  that  laborers  have 
at  least  as  advantageous  a  position  as  pig 
Iron,  and  that  a  human  being  is  counted  of 
more  value  than  many  pieces  of  machinery. 
Mr.  Hoffstot  is  the  relic  of  a  past  epoch. 
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THE  NEW 
CONEY  ISLAND 

Fires  have  been  known  to  be  benefi- 
cent before,  but  Coney  Island  certainly 
offers  a  distinct  evidence  of  evolution  as 
the  result  of  the  conflagration  there  two 
years  ago.  The  Bowery,  hitherto  a  com- 
munity of  wooden  hovels  and  tumble 
down  barns,  has  been  rebuilt  almost  en- 
tirely and  all  the  principal  resorts  have 
been  built  of  stone  or  brick  or  other  per- 
manent material.  But  the  change  is 
more  than  this.  To  go  with  the  im- 
proved outer  appearance,  some  of  the 
performances  are  also  different.  No 
longer  the  soubrette  holds  sway  with  her 
raucous  voice  and  drearily  sordid  exist- 
ence paraded  all  day  and  night.  The 
managers  have  often  found  it  cheaper 
and  more  attractive  to  use  the  moving 
picture  instead,  and  now  only  a  few  of 
the  old  time  places  have  vaudeville. 
With  the  censorship,  the  quality  of  pic- 
ture shows  is  guaranteed.  The  dance 
and  the  moving  picture  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  island  more  completely 
than  ever  and  with  the  trading  stamps  at 
Dreamland  and  People's  Institute  tickets 
at  Luna  Park,  the  island  is  beginning  to 
fulfill  its  purpose  and  perhaps  before 
many  years  the  whole  place  will  really 
be  "the  people's  playground."  So  it 
ought  to  be,  for  no  other  place  is  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  and  no 
other  park  in  the  city  has  the  advantages 
and  joys  of  the  city's  part  of  Coney 
Island. 

JEWISH  COMMUNITY 
AND  JEWISH  COMMITTEE 

To  harmonize  several  hundred  people 
of  as  many  shades  of  religious  and  civic 
belief  into  an  organized  whole  with  an 
advisory  committee  and  an  executive 
<:ouncil  duly  elected  by  "the  people" 
themselves,  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult 
of  conflicting  aims  and  undefined  de- 
sires, is  so  far  the  notable  achievement 
of  the  so-called  Jewish  Community  of 
New  York.  Study  of  the  composition 
of  the  organization  reveals  a  careful 
.attempt  to  represent  uptown  and  down- 


town, East  Side  and  West  Side, 
Russian,  German,  Roumanian,  Hun- 
garian, Sephardi  and  an  occasional  Amer- 
ican. The  stupendous  task  was  con- 
ceived and  executed  by  Rabbi  Judah  L. 
Magnes  of  Temple  Emanuel,  who  has 
associated  with  him,  among  others, 
such  widely  differing  personalities  as 
Nathan  Bijur,  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger, 
Jacob  Barpndess  and  Harry  Fischel. 

The  work  of  the  "community"  has 
divided  itself  among  various  com- 
mittees, that  of  Mr.  Bijur  being  social 
and  philanthropic.  The  "Community^* 
has  defined  its  relationship  to  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  so  that  in 
local  matters  it  will  act  alone,  while  in 
National  questions  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee  will  take  precedence. 
The  members  of  the  executive  coiiTicil 
of  the  Community  are  the  New  York 
members  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. 

What  the  future  program  of  the 
^'community"  will  be  is  awaited  with 
interest  by  many  people  who  are 
strongly  in  sympathy  with  matters 
Jewish,  but  feel  that  any  movement  in 
this  direction  which  is  not  wholly  re- 
ligious will  lead  to  serious  misinterpie- 
tation,  and  that  no  revival  of  the  en- 
forced spirit  of  the  Ghetto  needs  to  be 
encouraged  in  an  American  city.  These 
Tews  feel  that  the  adoption  of  the  title 
of  Community  is  itself  unwarranted 
and  say  that  they  may  be  depended 
upon  to  repudiate  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  this  body  to  speak  for  the  en- 
tire Jewish  population. 

The  Community  has  indicated  ccrt3& 
lines  of  immediate  work.  It  has  formed 
a  committee  to  promote  a  Jewish  Board 
of  Education  which  will  harmonize  the 
many  different  schools  in  which  Hebrew 
is  the  language  taught,  and  it  will  ap- 
point a  superintendent  of  education  who 
is  to  work  out  a  curriculum  of  general 
as  well  as  religious  education.  These 
Jewish  schools  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral hundred  in  New  York  city  are  simi- 
lar in  organization  to  the  parochial 
schools  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  philanthropic  activity  of  the  C(wn- 
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munity  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  field  and  necesssity 
for  an  employment  bureau  for  Jewish 
immigrants. 

SEATTLE'S  SUNDAY 
COMMUNITY  GATHERING 

Scattered  on  the  grass  of  one  of 
Seattle's  public  parks  family  groups  of 
hundreds — ^men  and  women  and  children 
— have  been  gathering  for  Sunday  after- 
noon "community  gatherings"  during 
July  and  August.  The  meetings  were 
planned  by  some  of  the  city  ministers 
and  are  not  regarded  with  hostility  by 
the  churches  even  though  their  purpose 
is  educational  rather  than  religious.  In 
fact  religious  meetings  in  the  parks  are 
prohibited  by  a  city  ordinance. 

Music  has  been  furnished  free  of 
charge  by  different  neighborhood  organi- 
zations and  the  speakers  have  been  lead- 
ing citizens  or  prominent  visitors  at  the 
exposition.  Subjects  have  ranged  from 
woman's  suffrage  to  Japan's  religious 
awakening  and  the  groups  on  the  slop- 
ing green  have  increased  in  number  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday.  This  is  another  in- 
teresting example  of  a  "people's  churctt," 
a  little  broader  perhaps,  but  similar  to 
the  experiment  tried  in  Rochester  and 
described  by  Livy  S.  Richards  in  The 
Survey  for  July  24. 

THE  COMMON 
DRINKING  CUP 

Kansas  has  decreed  that  the  common 
drinking  cup  must  go.  The  attorney- 
general  of  that  state  has  given  an  opin- 
ion backing  up  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Health  to  issue  the  order  abolishing 
the  old-fashioned,  germ  laden  cups  from 
railway  trains  and  stations,  public  and 
private  schools.  The  board's  official  pub- 
lication states  that  the  session  laws  of 
1907  provide  that  any  person  or  corpo- 
ration who  refuses  to  obey  the  rules  or 
regulations  when  made  and  published  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor 
more  than  $500  for  each  offense.  "In- 
terested parties  should  take  notice,"  reads 
the  publication.    The  regulation  follows : 


Whereas,  it  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  the  use  of  what  is  usually 
known  as  the  common  drinking-cup  is  dan- 
gerous and  is  an  undoubted  source  of  com- 
munication of  infectious  diseases;  now, 
therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health. 

Be  it  ruled  by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Health: 

That  the  use  of  the  common  drinking-cup 
on  railrx>ad  trains,  in  railroad  stations,  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  ^and  the 
state  educational  institutions  of  the  state 
of  Kansas  is  hereby  prohibited,  from  and 
after  September  1,  1909. 

No  person  or  corporation  in  charge  or  con- 
trol of  any  railroad  train,  or  station,  or 
public  or  private  school,  or  state  educational 
institution,  shall  furnish  any  drinking-cup 
for  public  use,  and  no  such  person  or  cor- 
poration shall  permit  on  said  railroad  train, 
station,  or  at  said  public  or  private  school, 
or  state  educational  institution,  the  common 
use  of  the  drlnkipg-cup. 

FORWARD  MOVEMENT 
AT  SOUTH  END  HOUSE 

South  End  House,  Boston,  has  pur- 
chased a  house  on  Union  Park  adjoining 
the  settlement  headquarters  and  men's 
residence,  and  will  throw  the  two  build- 
ings together  on  the  first  and  second 
floois  in  order  to  afford  larger  assembly 
and  dining  rooms.  What  is  of  more  sig- 
nificance is  the  enlargement  of  the  bach- 
elor quarters  and  the  opening  of  two 
apartments  for  married  couples — the 
first,  it  is  .hinted,  of  quite  a  nucleus  of 
distinctly  family  groups  at  Union  Park. 
South  End  House  has  always  stood  for 
drawing  into  social  service  young  men 
and  women  of  capacity  and  training,  and 
the  explanation  of  these  new  plans  which 
is  offered  by  the  building  committee  of 
the  settlement  is  interesting : 

The  broader,  more  public  forms  of  such 
work  are  particularly  interesting  to  young 
men,  and  particularly  demand  the  kind  of 
assistance  which  can  be  rendered  by  types 
of  young  men  who  have  not  thus  far  been 
successfully  attracted  and  held  by  settle- 
ment work.  In  order  that  we  may  have  a 
larger  number  and  a  greater  variety  of  men 
on  our  working  staff,  as  a  practical  matter 
we  must  have  more  room  in  the  men's  resi- 
dence, quarters  that  will  be  more  comfort- 
able and  inviting  to  men  who  would  stay 
for  period  of  years,  as  well  as  to  men  who 
would  come  from  time  to  time  at  regular 
Intervals.  We  must  not  be  limited  to  single 
men  as  residents;  we  must  have  comfortable 
apartments  where  married  couples  can  live. 
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The  house  is  already  under  pressure  of 
applications  for  residence  on  the  part  of  a 
considerable  number  of  desirable  men,  in- 
cluding several  who  are  married,  without 
being  able  to  provide  accommodations  for 
them;  and  this  apart  from  any  of  such  spe- 
cial efforts  to  secure  more  men  as  residents 
which  would  be  made  if  the  house  were 
equipped  to  receive  them.  Even  under  se- 
vere limitations  it  has  during  the  past  eight- 
een years  attracted  a  continuous  succession 
of  able  college  graduates,  training  them  for 
practical  social  service  and  sending  them 
into  positions  of  unique  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing usefulness  in  Boston  and  many  other 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  logic  of  its  own  progress  has,  it 
would  seem,  made  it  necessary  for  South 
End  House  to  make  concerted  effort  to 
recruit  a  larger  force  of  aggressive  resi- 
idents.  They  are  needed  in  neighbor- 
hood work,  which  not  only  includes 
within  its  scope  half  of  the  great  cen- 
tral working  class  district  from  which 
this  settlement  takes  its  name,  but  has 
extended  its  sphere  of  influence  through- 
out Boston  as  a  whole,  and  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  promoting  work  for  so- 
cial improvement  in  large  cities  through- 
out the  country. 

In  defining  these  lines  of  settlement 
service,  Mr.  Woods  outlines  in  a  few 
words  what  is  really  a  broad  program  of 
social  reconstruction  approached  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  neighborhood : 

The  federation  of  settlement  and  local  im- 
provement work  throughout  the  city  for 
large  general  results. 

The  development  of  special  forms  of  work 
In  behalf  of  the  lodging  house  population 
and  the  building  up  of  the  South  End  Im- 
provement Society. 

The  organization  of  progressive  social 
service  and  health  education  in  connection 
with  hospitals  and  dispensaries  and  the 
medical   profession   generally. 

The  continuation  of  the  first-hand,  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  actual  present-day  life 
of  the  working-class  population  of  the  city. 

The  promotion  of  enlarged  and  varied 
human  service  on  the  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  including  playgrounds  and 
other  health-giving  agencies. 

The  promotion  of  a  broad  system  of  indus- 
trial education. 

The  removal  and  appropriate  treatment 
of  degenerate  types. 

The  sane,  persistent  attack  on  the  worst 
evils  of  the  saloon. 

The  systematic  specific  prevention  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency. 

The  development  on  an    ample    scale    of 


really  inspiriting  forms  of  popular  recrea- 
tion. 

The  eliciting  and  active  encouragement  of 
certain  hopeful  tendencies  toward  alert  and 
progressive  citizenship  among  ordinaiy 
working  people. 

The  rousing  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
a  new  spirit  of  constructive  patriotism 
which  will  overrun  the  barriers  of  racial 
and  religious  prejudice. 

The  wide  extension  of  mutually  helpful 
relations  between  the  house  and  progressiTe 
social  workers  throughout  the  country  and 
all  over  the  world. 

NEED  OF  INFORMATION 

ABOUT  INTERSTATE 

COMPETITION* 

CHARLES  McCarthy 

Witooosln  LegitlatiTC  Refsrenoc  Ubrarr 

You  ask  me  to  write  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  interstate  competition  and  labor. 
I  wish  that  this  question  could  be  settled 
in  some  way.  As  soon  as  you  ask  for 
a  piece  of  advanced  legislation  somebodj 
will  say  at  once:  "We  favor  this  thing 
but  if  we  put  it  in  and  the  rest  of  the 
states  do  not  advocate  the  same  thing, 
we  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  and  conse- 
quently we  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk 
of  allowing  our  shops  to  stand  idle."  We 
now  have  a  question  before  us  in  Wis- 
consin on  industrial  insurance.  The  gov- 
ernor has  recommended  it  in  his  mes- 
sage and  it  is  in  the  republican  plat- 
form but  everybody  is  suspicious  of  it 
because  everyone  says  that  we  cannot  go 
ahead  with  this  unless  other  states  da 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  first 
thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to  find  out  what 
other  states  are  doing  on  this  proposi- 
tion, and  to  get  together  all  interested 
in  the  movement  and  investigate  the 
facts.  We  ought  to  see  what  conditions 
of  interstate  competition  exist  in  this 
matter  and  I  believe  some  organization 
ought  to  be  perfected  for  this  purpose. 
Our  people  are  very  loath  to  take  up  any 
theory.  You  can  tell  them  if  you  wish 
that  Germany  has  industrial  insurance, 
or  that  it  has  been  successful  in  England 
and  has   not  been  a  burden   upon  the 

*Thl8  and  the  succeeding  article  by  Florence 
Kelley  are  In  continuation  of  the  series  on  labor 
lo^islation  begun  in  Thb  ^urtbt  of  June  12. 
The  former  articles  were  by  Miss  Irene  Osgood 
and   Ernst  Freund. 
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manufacturers  there.  They  will  assent 
to  what  you  say,  but  at  the  same  time 
will  go  slow  in  the  matter  because  they 
wish  to  see  how  it  will  affect  our  own 
state.  They  will  tell  you  the  methods 
here  entirely  differ  from  those  in  the  for- 
eign countries.  Now,  what  we  need  is 
light.  Can  we  enact  such  legislation  and 
have  it  so  it  will  not  close  our  mills? 
Can  we  enact  any  labor  legislation  and 
not  hurt  our  manufacturers?  If  we 
answer  these  questions  satisfactorily  then 
our  manufacturers  will  not  stand  in  the 
way.  If  we  do  not  answer  them  or  if 
we  do  not  try  to  answer  them,  you  may 
be  sure  that  they  will  be  slow  to  go 
ahead.  They  are  looking  for  light  and 
they  are  cautious  and  we  can  hardly 
blame  them.  It  is  easy  for  us  who 
are  studying  industrial  conditions 
from  the  economic  and  social  stand- 
point to  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
question.  It  is  a  mighty  hard  thing, 
however,  for  the  manufacturer,  who 
employs  hundreds  of  people  to  try 
a  new  experiment  when  he  does 
not  know  how  it  will  work  out. 
Therefore,  we  need  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  making  of  any  laws  in  our 
state  some  investigation  and  some  com- 
parative data.  We  need  the  history  of 
such  legislation.  We  need  to  know  how 
it  is  that  other  countries  and  other  places 
can  exist  and  do  good  business  under 
the  conditions  in  question,  and  certainly 
nothing  will  encourage  our  legislators  to 
make  greater  efforts  than  to  know  the 
truth  about  these  matters  and  to  know 
also  what  efforts  are  being  put  forth  in 
other  states  for  manufacturers  or  con- 
ditions. I  believe  every  manufacturer 
will  agree  that  there  will  be  very  little 
objection  if  a  serious  attempt  be  made  to 
have  some  uniformity  at  least  in  those 
matters  in  which  uniformity  can  exist. 
I  think  there  will  be  a  general  agreement 
upon  this  question. 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  fear  of 
interstate  competition  is  a  bugaboo.  But 
nothing  can  lay  that  ghost  except  infor- 
mation. I  believe  information  will  de- 
monstrate that  the  state  which  protects 
the  feeble  and  the  young — that  stands  for 
the  highest  standards  of  life — ^will  win 
out  over  those  which  are  afraid  of  this 
bugaboo.     Education  is  not  opposed  to- 


day. We  know  it  to  be  a  prime  factor 
in  industrial  progress,  yet  compulsory 
education  is  only  one  factor  in  raising 
the  standard  of  life.  Why  can't  we  have 
other  factors?  Will  they  be  less  profit- 
able? I  firmly  believe  every  advance  we 
get  toward  higher  standards  of  life, 
every  law  written  in  our  statute  books  to 
carry  out  that  purpose,  will  lead  to  great- 
er industrial  development. 

Be  that  as  it  may — investigation  and 
the  study  of  comparative  legislation  and 
the  history  of  lawmaking  will  demon- 
strate the  facts. 

Get  the  facts  and  the  manufacturers 
will  meet  you  half  way. 

In  the  matter  of  the  industrial  insur- 
ance bill  which  is  before  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature,  a  co-operation  between  the 
c^ifferent  committees  appointed  from  dif- 
ferent states  in  the  investigation  of  the 
facts  connected  with  this,  would  be  of 
great  service.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
Massachusetts  had  a  committee  on  this 
subject,  and  I  believe  last  year  it  had  a 
committee  also,  and  Illinois  had  a  com- 
mittee last  year.^  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  each  of  these  states  interested  in  this 
matter  should  appoint  a  committee  and  a 
joint  meeting  could  be  held  somewhere 
upon  this  subject. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF   INDUS- 
TRY AN  EMPTY  THREAT 

FLORENCE  KELLEY 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately  than  the  effect  of  labor  legis- 
lation upon  employers.  I  have  known 
numerous  threats  of  employers  to  move 
away  from  a  state  by  reason  of  a  propos- 
ed labor  law.  Never  have  I  known  one 
really  go.  For  instance,  in  the  glass 
industry  in  Illinois,  none  has  gone,  and 
the  industry  has  increased  very  consider- 
ably, since  nightwork  of  children  was 
stopped  and  the  eight  hours  day 
introduced  for  them.  There  is  al- 
ways the  threat  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey glass  manufacturers  that,  if  the 
nightwork  of  boys  is  stopped,  they 
will  go  to  Maryland  or  West  Virginia. 
Because  every  year  the  number  of  boys 

iMlnneM>ta  and  New  York  also  have  thin  year  ap- 
pointed comml88ioii8  to  study  the  subject. 
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employed  diminishes  as  the  industry  is 
more  efficiently  organized,  I  believe  this 
to  be  an  empty  threat. 

When  cotton  mills  have  gone  South 
from  New  England  there  have  entered 
into  ,  their  calculation  free  or  cheap 
water-power,  freedom  from  taxes,  cheap 
coal,  cheap  adult  labor.  The  state- 
ment that  they  went  to  escape  labor  leg- 
islation must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  these  things.-  One  Massachusetts  cot- 
ton mill  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
moved  to  Rhode  Island  by  reason  of  the 
ten-hour  law.  But  the  considerations  as 
to  taxes,  rent,  water-power,  etc.,  are  un- 
known. 

The  only  industry  I  have  seen 
move  into  Pennsylvania  where  labor 
legislation  has  always  been  a  dead  let- 
ter, is  that  of  silk  and  knitting  mills, 
which  went  from  New  York  to  employ 
women  and  children,  the  male  members 
of  whose  families  working  in  mines  and 
breakers,  cannot  sustain  them.  I  think 
the  laws  had  little  to  do  with  it.  They 
are  nowhere  sufficiently  rigorous  to  make 
much  difference  to  employers. 

The  pretext  alleged  by  the  Southern 
members  of  Governor  Patterson's  Nash- 
ville conference  on  child  labor  for  not 
recommending  the  eight-hour  day  for 
children  in  Southern  states,  was  the 
twelve-hour  day  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
ten-hour  day  in  Rhode  Island  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Transplanting  an  industry  is,  however, 
so  serious  a  matter  that  many  considera- 
tions more  important  than  any  labor  law 
yet  enacted,  much  less  enforced,  in  this 
country  would  enter  in. 

Legislation  which  protects  the  life, 
limb,  health  and  intelligence  of  working 
people  is  not  a  burden  upon  industry. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  many  cases  a 
direct  benefit,  increasing  the  general  ef- 
ficiency. The  conspicuous  superiority  6f 
the  working  class  in  Massachusetts  com- 
pared with  Rhode  Island  and  South  Car- 
olina illustrates  this. 

TUBERCULOSIS^ 

Reviewed  by  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

In  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
pages  of  this  admirable  book  Dr.  Knopf 


has  managed  to  collect  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  available  else- 
where in  a  number  of  different  places, 
but  nowhere  I  think  so  satisfactorily  col- 
lected. The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cuts.  It  is 
clearly  and  interestingly  written,  convey- 
ing throughout  the  impression  of  well- 
balanced  judgment  on  all  disputed  ques- 
tions, and  of  very  wide  familiarity  with 
all  branches  of  the  subject.  The  book  is 
intended  not  so  much  for  physicians  as 
for  philanthropists,  social  workers,  pub- 
licists, teachers,  consumptives  and  the 
people  at  large.  Besides  the  fundamental 
chapters  explaining  the  sources  of  infec- 
tion and  the  modem  methods  of  ♦treat- 
ment, there  are  sections  on  the  duties  of 
the  physician,  the  duties  of  municipal 
health  authorities,  of  state  and  federal 
authorities,  of  employers,  school  teach- 
ers, educators,  newspapers,  clergymen, 
charity  organizations  and  ordinary  citi- 
zens. 

The  author  takes  an  admirably  broad 
view  of  his  subject  in  its  relations  not 
only  to  other  matters  of  public  health, 
but  to  citizenship  in  general.  For  exam- 
ple we  find  that  he  is  forced  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  argument  to  express  himself 
pretty  freely  on  child-labor,  prisons,  mu- 
nicipal lodging  houses,  cremation  and 
funerals,  architecture,  forestry,  vivisec- 
tion, the  smoke  nuisance,  school  lunches 
and  the  importance  of  learning  to  swim. 
In  fact  so  many  matters  turn  out  to  be 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  tuberculosis  that  one  gains  the  im- 
pression that  the  good  citizen  of  the  fu- 
ture will  develop  a  sixth  sense,  which 
might  be  known  as  the  "sense  of  tuber- 
culosis," a  power  to  be  applied  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  all  matters  in  heaven  and 
earth  with  special  relation  to  their  bear- 
ing on  the  problem  of  consumption.  All 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  though  one  is 
startled  for  the  moment  when  he  reads 
not  only  of  hygienic  telephones,  but  of 
hygienic  chalices  and  anti-tuberculosis 
sermons. 

The  book  will  certainly  be  of  the  great- 
est value  as  a  storehouse  of  information 

tuberculosis  a  CuntMe  and  Prerentable  Dis> 
ease,  by  S.  Adolpbus  Knopf.  Published  by  Mof- 
fatt.  Yard  and  Company.  Price  $2.20,  postpaid. 
Pp.  304.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  pauisb- 
er's  price  through  Thk  Subtkt. 
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such  as  would  be  needed  by  those  who 
are  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  tuberculo- 
sis, or  to  undertake  any  portion  of  the 
educational  campaign.  It  contains  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  information  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  tuberculosis  di- 
rectories, as  well  as  the  specific  directions 
for  patients  often  found  in  hand-books 
intended  primarily  for  the  consumptive 
himself.  Among  the  points  which  struck 
the  reviewer  are  first,  the  suggestion  that 
the  good  health  of  Chicago  is  owing  in 
part  at  least  to  its  being  a  windy  city, 
and  second,  the  encouraging  note  that 
during  the  year  1908  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  public  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tuberculosis  were  given  to  78,000 
people  in  the  city  of  New  york.  Es- 
pecially valuable  are  the  author's  sugges- 
tions that  mail-bs^s  may  be  an  important 
source  of  infection,  dragged  as  they  are 
over  a  number  of  probably  infected  sur- 
faces and  in  contact  with  a  multitude  of 
not  over-clean  individuals ;  also  his  warn- 
ing against  the  common  custom  of  hav- 
ing one's  clothes  brushed  oflf  by  a  Pull- 
man car  porter  in  the  aisle  of  the  car 
so  that  the  dust  is  impartially  distributed 
over  the  other  occupants  of  the  car. 
Somewhat  more  familiar  but  no  less  im- 
portant is  the  shameful  fact  emphasized 
by  Dr.  Knopf  that  every  man  who  is  sent 
to  prison  runs  three  times  as  great  a 
risk  of  catching  tuberculosis  as  he  would 
if  he  were  at  large ;  so  that  a  part  of  the 
penalty  to  which  the  judge  condemns  a 
prisoner  is  the  very  considerable  chance 
of  his  becoming  tuberculous  as  a  result 
of  his  crime! 

It  is  probably  best  in  the  long  run  that 
such  books  should  be  written  by  those 
who  see  only  good  in  the  tuberculosis 
crusade  of  the  present  day,  who  can  sin- 
cerely believe,  as  Dr.  Knopf  certainly 
does,  that  residence  in  a  sanatorium  is 
ethically  as  well  as  physically  valuable  to 
the  patient,  and  recognize  no  possible 
moral  harm  in  sanatorium  life.  It  is 
therefore  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  of 
the  book  that  I  feel  inclined  to  balance 
his  belief  by  my  own  observations  of 
quite  definite  moral  deterioration  in  a 
small  percentage  of  those  who  supposed- 
ly give  themselves  up  to  the  process  of 
getting  over  consumption  in  a  sanatorium 


or  a  health  resort,  but  actually  suffer  a 
very  material  degeneration  of  moral  fiber 
as  a  result  of  the  idleness  or  frivolity 
of  the  life  they  lead. 

Although  our  author  quotes  from  Pro- 
fessor Welch  the  statement  that  "the 
people  have  recognized  their  true  foe  in 
tuberculosis  and  are  stirring  to  the  com- 
bat throughout  the  civilized  world,"  he 
shows  very  clearly  in  the  succeeding 
pages  his  realization  of  the  fact  that 
tuberculosis  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
foe  in  whose  constitution  alcoholism,  un- 
employment and  our  modern  fondness 
for  city  life  at  all  costs,  are  inextricably 
mingled. 

For  some  reason  not  quite  clear  to  the 
reviewer  Dr.  Knopf  has  expended  much 
space  and  emphasis  upon  a  single  one  of 
the  classical  means  of  combating  tuber- 
culosis— namely,  out-door  life — ^and  has 
passed  over  with  very  brief  mention  two 
other  means  which,  as  a.  physician,  he 
doubtless  recognizes  to  be  of  equal  im- 
portance. I  mean  rest  and  nutrition.  It 
is  curious  that  less  than  half  a  page  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  nutrition,  and 
about  the  same,  space  to  rest,  while  the 
value  of  fresh  air  is  admirably  illustrated 
in  scores  of  pages  and  from  every  point 
9f  view.  With  the  single  exception  of 
this  rather  unexpected  distribution  of 
emphasis,  the  book  seems  to  me  a  thor- 
oughly good  one  and  far  superior  to  any 
other  of  its  type. 

THE  AMERICAN  AS  HE  IS 

Reviewed  by  AGNES  MILLER 

The  three  chapters  of  The  American 
As  He  Is^  were  originally  delivered  as 
lectures  by  President  Butler  of  Columbia 
University  before  the  University  of  Co- 
penhagen. The  aim  of  these  lectures  was 
undoubtedly  to  explain  to  a  foreign  au- 
dience what  American  citizenship  stands 
for.  The  subject  is  treated  from  its  po- 
litical, civil,  and  intellectual  aspects. 

The  first  lecture  deals  with  the  Ameri- 
can as  a  political  type.  Dr.  Butler  at- 
tributes the  extraordinary  unity  of  po- 
litical ideals  throughout  the  country  to 

>The  American  as  He  Is,  Nicholas  Marray  Butler. 
New  York,  1908.  The  MacMlllan  Co.  Pp.  104. 
Price  $1.  This  book  mar  be  obtained  at  publish- 
er's price  through  the  olnces  of  The  Sdrtet. 
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the  persistence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  im- 
pulse, the  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  sovereignty  is 
vested  only  in  the  will  of  the  people.  He 
defines  clearly  and  adequately  the  vari- 
ous powers  of  the  legislature,  judiciary, 
and  chief  executive.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that  the  writer's  faith  in  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  the  written  constitution 
on  American  life  might  possibly  be 
judged  extreme.  For  instance,  one  might 
challenge  the  statement  that  "the  per- 
sistence of  the  constitution  substantially 
unchanged  is  proof  of  the  nation's  con- 
servatism/' When  Dr.  Butler  says  that 
"the  people  are  altering  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  without  formal  amend- 
ment," he  instances  the  complete  diver- 
gaice  of  the  electoral  college  from  its 
original  function.  Is  not  the  change  in 
function  without  any  change  in  provision 
more  likely  a  proof  that  the  constitution 
is  very  difficult  to  amend  than  a  proof 
that  the  people  are  conservative? 

Turning  from  politics  to  civil  life, 
President  Butler  undertakes  to  charac- 
terize the  American  apart  from  his  gov- 
ernment. He  candidly  differs  with  the 
popular  theory  that  Americans  are  given 
over  to  money  getting.  He  declares  that 
most  people  who  acquire  wealth  regard 
it  as  a  result  of  successful  self-expression 
in  business,  rather  than  as  a  treasure  to 
be  valued  for  its  own  sake.  The  philan- 
thropic tendencies  so  noticeable  in  Ameri- 
can life  are  a  strong  contradiction  to  any 
idea  that  Americans  are  mere  money  wor- 
shipers. The  typical  American  is  further 
described  as  self-reliant,  high  minded, 
sympathetic  and  emotional;  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
its  affairs.  One  is  tempted  to  compare 
this  analysis  of  American  character  with 
Mr.  Bryce's  remarks  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, somewhat,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former.  For  while 
quite  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  Dr.  But- 
ler's description  lacks  warmth  and  color. 
His  American  somehow  is  not  very  at- 


tractive. Mr.  Bryce  mentions  all  the 
qualities  enumerated  above,  but  he  also 
notes,  as  fundamentally  characteristic  of 
our  nation,  an  ardent  and  sanguine  tem- 
perament, genial  humor  and  constant 
kindliness.  Dr.  Butler  barely  notices  these 
things.  However,  he  does  not  commit  the 
error  of  attempting  to  characterize  Amer- 
icans without  taking  account  of  their 
faults.  He  dwells  at  length  on  the  grave 
dangers  that  threaten  from  evil  I^sla- 
tion  by  those  factions  which  are  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  lawlessness,  and  live 
only  unto  themselves. 

It  is  a  natural  step  from  the  discussion 
of  a  people's  character  to  the  considera- 
tion of  its  intellectual  life.  The  latter 
subject  of  course  lies  in  President  But- 
ler's own  province,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  third  lecture  should  be  the  best 
one.  Like  the  others,  it  is  written  from 
an  academic  standpoint;  in  this  case, 
however,  the  point  of  view  is  a  fitting 
one.  The  author  believes  that  the  high 
state  of  culture  reached  by  our  nation 
"results  from  an  intense  devotion  to  high 
intellectual  and  moral  ideals,  and  in  a 
never-failing  faith  in  the  power  of  edu- 
cation to  promote  both  individual  and 
national  happiness,  efficiency  and  virtue." 
American  achievements  in  art  and  litera- 
ture are  sanely  characterized  as  not  of 
the  highest  excellence,  but  promising, 
considering  the  youth  of  the  nation.  Dr. 
Butler  gives  some  space  to  an  interesting 
description  of  educational  activity  among 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  influence  in  increasing^  the 
number  and  population  of  our  cities,  the 
centers  of  learning. 

While  a  little  more  enthusiasm  would 
be  pardonable  on  the  part  of  one  who 
was  treating  of  his  native  land,  the  g^- 
eral  freedom  from  any  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  American  tradi- 
tions is  much  to  be  commended.  Such 
restraint  could  scarcely  fail  to  impress  a 
European  audience  with  the  worth  of  the 
speaker's  statements. 


THE  JAILS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

O.  F.  LEWIS 

NEW  YORK 


In  October,  1908,  Commissioner  Henry 
Solomon  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission on  Prisons  visited  the  Suffolk 
County  Jail  at  Riverhead,  and  reported 
that  "it  is  a  serious  reflection  on  the  su- 
pervisors, and  a  disgrace  to  the  county, 
that  this  prison  should  remain  in  its  pres- 
ent condition  twenty-four  hours."  He 
further  designates  the  jail  as  a  "pest- 
hole." 

President  Howard,  of  the  commission, 
writes  thus  of  the  Oneida  County  Jail 
at  Rome,  in  the  1908  annual  report  :*  "I 
found  some  of  the  prisoners  cooking  for 
themselves,  in  the  corridor,  on  a  gas 
stove.  Place  was  filled  with  smoke. 
...  On  this  occasion  they  were  frying 
mush.  I  asked  if  this  was  allowed,  and 
the  jailer  said,  'Yes,  they  are  allowed  to 
bring  in  anything  but  a  bottle'." 

Of  the  Oswego  County  Jail,  at  Oswe- 
go, the  secretary  oV  the  commission, 
George  McLaughlin,  reports  that  "during 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1908,  there 
were  admitted  sixty-three  boys  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Most,  if  not 
all  of  these,  were  confined  with  the  adult 
prisoners.  There  is  an  unused  apartment 
above  the  women's  prisons,  but  it  has 
never  been  made  sufficiently  secure  for 
the  safekeeping  of  boys  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  law  distinctly 
requires  that  boys  must  be  kept  separate 
from  adults." 

Of  the  Dutchess  County  Jail,  at  Pough- 
keepsie.  Secretary  McLaughlin  reports 
that  many  of  the  prisoners  are  not  locked 
in  their  cells  even  at  night.  "To  allow 
prisoners  to  commingle  at  night  without 
observation  affords  opportunities  for  de- 
basing practices  well  known  to  experi- 
enced prison  officials.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  commingle  especially  at 
night  with  young  or  accidental  criminals." 
These  quotations  are  from  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  State  Commission  on 
Prisons,  a  supervisory  board  of  seven  ap- 
ostate CommlMlon  on  Prisons,  New  York.  Four- 
teenth Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1908. 
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pointed  by  the  governor.  Some  jails  are 
shown  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  such  insti- 
tutions under  the  present  methods  of 
management  and  discipline  can  be,  but 
the  reader  gains  a  strong  impression  that 
the  g^eat  bulk  of  them  are  wretched  in 
parts,  and  often  extremely  unsanitary, 
immoral  and  unjust  to  the  prisoner. 

Jail  conditions  throughout  the  United 
States  were  depicted  two  years  ago  in  a 
scathing  report  of  Prof.  Charles  R.  Hen- 
derson of  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
the  National  Prison  Association.  The 
descriptions  presented  a  cumulative  mass 
of  actual  horrors  that  should  have  stirred 
the  country.  But  perhaps  "jail  condi- 
tions" have  become  so  recognizedly  bad,, 
and  have  been  so  often  arraigned,  that 
the  friction  upon  the  "body  politic"  has 
worn  it  callous. 

^  Yet  it  seems  almost  impossible  that 
"jail  conditions"  shall  be  long  allowed  to- 
endure.  We  have  seen  tenement  houses 
become  the  center  of  agitation,  with  suc- 
cess ;  we  have  witnessed  the  development 
of  a  whirlwind  campaign  against  tubercu- 
losis, unparalleled  in  history.  The  pre- 
mature toil  and  overwork  of  women  and* 
children  are  becoming  known  to  the- 
country  at  large.  But  "jail  conditions" 
seem  to  make  no  large  progress  for  the 
better.  The  reason  is,  partly  at  least, 
that  while  bad  housing,  tuberculosis,  chilcf 
labor,  woman's  toil  and  kindred  injustices 
of  our  social  system  appeal  to  us  because 
they  affect  those  we  meet  at  every  turn,, 
and  those  who  are  "part  of  us,"  the  pris- 
oners are  not  met  by  the  majority  of  us, 
not  sympathized  with  by  many  of  us,  and 
not  felt  to  be  a  part  of  us  in  any  large 
measure.  In  short,  so  long  as  a  large 
proportion  of  Americans  feel  that  "the 
prisoner  is  getting  what  is  coming  to 
him,"  not  public  opinion  but  persistent 
work  by  the  few  will  be  the  agency  for 
reform. 

Nevertheless,  the  American  is  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  "square  deal,"  and  the  in- 
stinctive friend  of  the  "under  dog."    If 
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the  report  of  the  State  Commission  on 
Prisons  could  be  circulated  among  two 
million  New  Yorkers  instead  of  reaching 
'  a  certain  number  of  thousands,  it  would 
probably  result  in  a  general  concern  re- 
garding our  lesser  penal  institutions ;  for 
the  reports  from  some  of  the  jails  sound 
like  the  reports  made  of  the  almshouses 
of  the  state  some  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Montgomery  Cbunty  Jail,  at  Fon- 
da, for  instance,  has  twenty-eight  ordi- 
nary cells,  about  the  size  required  for  a 
single  prisoner.  On  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion there  were  two  men  in  each  cell  in 
the  principal  building.  The  beds  are  of 
straw,  with  coarse  blankets  and  pillows, 
without  sheets  or  pillow  slips.  The  beds 
and  pillows  are  changed  twice  a  year. 
Most  of  the  pillows  were  black  with 
grease.  "It  is  an  inexcusable  outrage," 
reports  Mr.  McLaughlin,  "to  compel  even 
prisoners  to  sleep  in  filthy  beds." 

Seepage  through  the  jail  floor  into  the 
ground  under  the  jail,  imperilling  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  congestion  of  in- 
mates, no  apparent  notice  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Pris- 
ons taken  by  the  board  of  supervisors — 
such  are  some  of  the  conditions  at 
Fonda. 

Throughout  the  report  the  words, 
"there  is  no  employment  for  the  prison- 
ers" would  become  almost  monotonous, 
were  the  fact  not  so  grievously  unjust. 
The  counties  of  New  York  are  the  trans- 
gressors. From  jail  after  jail  comes  the 
statement:  "The  prisoners  are  not  ex- 
ercised." 

Moreover,  prisoners  are  frequently 
held  for  months  for  the  grand  jury.  In 
the  Herkimer  County  Jail,  at  Herkimer, 
"on  June  3  there  were  already  four  men 
in  custody  who  would  not  be  able  to  give 
bail,  and  will  have  to  wait  until  December 
before  their  cases  can  be  presented  to 
the  grand  jury.  ...  It  is  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  every  person  charged  with 
crime  to  have  a  speedy  trial."  At  the  Sul- 
livan County  Jail,  at  Monticello,  where 
an  exercise  yard  is  reported  as  much 
needed,  "the  quarters  are-  very  small  and 
the  ventilation  poor,  so  that  the  confine- 
ment of  men  here  for  months  is  a  serious 
hardship.  One  of  the  present  inmates 
has  been  here  since  last  January,  and  has 


not  during  all  that  time  been  out  of  his 
cell  and  the  adjacent  corridor,  with  the 
result  that  his  health  has  been  greatly  im- 
paired." We  may  well  ask  a  physician 
how  nearly  this  approaches  a  cruel  and 
unnatural  punishment ! 

This  is  not  a  muck-raking  article,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  natural  indignation  and 
pity  emphasize  these  true  (and  sensa- 
tional) features  of  the  official  report 
Conditions  are  not  all  bad,  by  any  means. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  that  the  Saratoga 
County  Jail,  at  Ballston  Spa,  is  one  of  the 
best  prisons  that  Commissioner  Solomon 
has  ever  visited.  The  sheriflF  and  under- 
sheriflF,  Mr.  Solomon  says,  deserve  much 
praise  for  their  management.  The  Sche- 
nectady County  Jail  at  Schenectady  is 
modern,  although  it  is  not  large  enough. 
The  Warren  County  Jail,  at  Lake 
George,  is  satisfactory.  The  Oneida 
County  Jail,  at  Utica,  is  scrupulously 
dean,  but  not  large  enough  and  over- 
crowded. The  Onondaga  County  Court 
House  Jail  is  in  the  opinion  of  Commis- 
sioner Newell  the  most  modem  and  up- 
to-date  jail  he  has  ever  visited,  and  is 
kept  scrupulously  clean. 

In  many  instances  it  appears  that  the 
sheriflFs  are  trying  to  do  their  best  under 
very  unfavorable  conditions.  Many  of 
the  buildings  are  old,  and  the  county  is 
saving  money  (on  a  penny  wise  pound 
foolish  plan)  in  not  tearing  down  or  ex- 
tensively renovating.  But  there  are  other 
sheriffs,  as  the  sheriff  of  the  Fulton 
County  Jail,  at  Johnstown,  who  is  re- 
ported to  be  disregarding  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  separation  of  boys  from  adults. 
"This  jail  has  a  separate  department  for 
boys,  but  the  present  sheriflF  has  not  made 
any  use  of  it,  and  has  kept  the  boys 
downstairs  with  the  adult  prisoners." 

This  "jail  question"  in  New  York  state 
is  a  large  one.  The  simple  fact  that  from 
the  jails,  not  including  the  New  York 
city  workhouse,  were  discharged,  in 
1908,  40,641  males  and  2,611  females, 
shows  what  an  army  passes  through  these 
institutions  each  year.  Does  it  make  any 
diflFerence  whether  the  jails  are  "right*' 
or  "wrong"  ?  Are  the  largest  number  of 
first  oflFenders  in  jails  or  in  reforma- 
tories, state  prisons,  and  penitentiaries? 
Where  are  the  fewest  abnormal  offend- 
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ers,  those  who  are  least  anti-social?  In 
the  jails?  Is  it  not  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance that  of  the  43,914  persons  incarcer- 
ated in  the  jails  of  this  state  in  1908, 
21,916  were  admitted  in  order  that  they 
might  be  held  for  examination  or  trial. 
And  many  of  them  were  held  months  for 
the  grand  jury.  Taking  the  figures  of  a 
cross  section,  so  to  speak,  of  the  jail  pop- 
ulation— those  enumerated  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1908,  we  find  that  nearly  half  the 
jail  population  of  the  state  was  awaiting 
trial,  and  therefore  still  presumptively 
innocent. 

The  jails  receive  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  prisoners  during  the  year. 
Auburn,  Clinton  and  Sing  Sing  Prisons 
received  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1908,  a  total  of  2,387  new  prisoners. 
The  average  number  in  the  three  prisons 
was  3,913.  Elmira  and  Napanoch  reform- 
atories averaged  1,763  prisoners.  The 
penitentiaries  received  for  the  twelve 
months  not  quite  15,000.  There  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  jails  of  the  state  twice  as 
many  persons  as  were  sent  to  prisons,  re- 
formatories and  penitentiaries  (exclusive 
of  the  New  York  city  institutions).*  If 
prevention  of  crime  is  desirable,  where 
and  when  should  we  seek  to  prevent  ? 

The  friends  of  prison  reform  in  New 
York  state  are  not  idle ;  many  on  the  con- 
trary are  zealously  fighting  for  the  im- 
provement of  present  conditions.  The 
frank  arraignment  of  the  jails  by  the 
State  Commission  on  Prisons  indicates 
that.  The  latest  report  of  the  Prison  As- 
sociation of  New  York  shows  to  what 
extent  Dr.  Barrows  and  his  board  have 
had  the  welfare  of  the  prisoner  at  heart. 
What  is  needed  is  a  general  enlighten- 
ment of  the  citizens,  a  persistent  ham- 
mering in  of  the  facts  and  of  the  sug- 
gested remedies,  and  a  systematic,  ra- 
tional, impressive  campaign  of  education. 
May  it  not  be  hoped  that  next  year's  re- 
port of  the  prison  commission  will  give 
us  abundant  photOjg^raphic  testimony  of 
the  conditions  which  their  reports  ar- 
raign ?  The  exhibit  method  is  very  effec- 
tive. 

A  bill  before  the  1909  Legislature  pro- 
vides that  the  four  county  penitentiaries 

^  This  figure  mniit  neceasaiily  In  f^ome  cases  include 
mauy  re-arrests  of  the  same  individuals. 


(not  including  New  York  county)  should 
be  acquired  by  the  state,  and  maintained 
as  district  workhouses,  with  state  control 
of  offenders  against  state  laws.  In  all  of 
the  district  workhouses  labor  and  the 
teaching  of  industries  would  be  provided 
for,  and  one  of  the  institutions  would  be 
made  a  reformatory,  on  Elmira  lines,  for 
misdemeanants  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  thirty. 

This  bill  directly  affects  the  jails,  in  that 
many  of  the  prisoners  now  conmiitted  to 
jails  would  be  committed  to  the  district 
workhouses,  the  jails  being  utilized  as 
detention  prisons,  and  at  the  most  for  the 
shortest  term  prisoners.  At  present 
there  are  sixty-five  county  jails,  with 
more  than  forty  thousand  prisoners  ^ 
year.  These  institutions  must  become 
sanitary;  they  should  employ  their  sen- 
tenced prisoners ;  they  must  cease  to  de- 
tain prisoners  for  long  months,  awaiting 
appearance  before  the  grand  jury.  They 
must  cease  to  be  schools  of  vice  and 
crime ;  they  must  cease  to  be  "pest  holes'' 
of  congestion  and  contagion.  Such  is  a 
part  of  the  program  of  jail  reform. 

And  below  the  jails  are  the  five  hun- 
dred or  more  minor  prisons,  such  as  sta- 
tion houses,  and  village  and  town  lock- 
ups, "which,"  according  to  the  report, 
"the  commission  has  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  visit  to  any  considerable  extent. 
It  is  known  that  conditions  in' many  of 
them  need  improvement."  The  commis- 
sion asks  for  an  increased  appropriation 
and  more  inspectors.  "Every  prison, 
from  the  village  lockup  to  the  state 
prison  and  the  state  reformatory,  should 
.be  constructed  and  administered  so  that 
it  shall  be  an  institution  tending  to  les- 
sen rather  than  to  increase  crime;  tend- 
ing to  cure  the  inmates  of  criminal  in- 
clinations rather  than  to  act  as  a  school 
for  the  perfecting  of  a  criminal  educa- 
tion." 

"Prisoners  held  in  lockups  and  station 
houses  are  simply  held  on  the  suspicion 
of  the  police,  as  a  general  thing  .  .  . 
and  more  than  one-half  of  them  (or  ap- 
proximately 50,000),  are  discharged  as 
having  been  arrested  without  due  cause." 
As  a  relief  for  a  part  of  this  condition  of 
congestion,  the  commission  strongly  com- 
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mends  the  principle  of  probation,  recom- 
mending that  the  county  judges  be  given 
authority  to  review  sentences  of  persons 
committed  to  prison  by  inferior  courts 
and  to  discharge  or  modify  or  suspend 
sentence  at  their  discretion.  The  report 
also  urges  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  vagrancy  commitments  to  jails,  sug- 
gesting that  commitments  to  prison  be 
only  upon  proof  of  crime,  not  simply  on 
testimony  as  to  condition  of  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
all  other  alleged  vagrants  brought  before 
the  magistrate  should  be  committed  to 
almshouses,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
superintendent. 

It  is  somewhat  disappointing  that  the 
report  does  not  recommend  in  this  con- 
nection the  compulsory  labor  colony  for 
habitual  vagrants,  rather  tiian  the  jail. 
Obviously  vagrancy  cannot  be  cured  or 
reduced  by  short  sentences  to  institutions 
of  idleness.  Commitment  of  indigent 
but  not  "criminal"  wanderers  to-  alms- 
houses would  seem  to  be  but  the  merest 
makeshift,  for  while  restraint  might  be 
practiced  by  the  superintendent,  the  in- 
clination would  be  to  let  the  vagrant 
wander  on  unhelped  and  possibly  pau- 
perized by  his  sojourn  at  the  poor  house. 
The  poorhousc  is  no  place  for  the  able- 
bodied  wanderer.  It  would  seem  that 
what  the  state  must  eventually  do  is  to 
provide  labor  exchanges  for  the  wan- 
derer in  combination  with  wayfarers' 
lodges  '  located  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  the  country,  where  he  can 
earn  his  temporary  keep,  obtain  the  nec- 
essary care  and  from  which  he  can  travel 
on,  unless  he  has  found  work.  We  must 
expect  that  vagrants  will  wander.  Our 
efforts  at  present  are  to  make  the  rail- 
roads less  accessible  to  them.  Hence  we 
shall  be  forced  into  the  position  of  pro- 
viding at  frequent  intervals  what  shall 
necessarily  be  the  equivalent  of  the  mu- 
nicipal lodging  houses  in  the  cities. 

For  the  intentional  vagrant  the  com- 
pulsory colony;  for  the  down-and-out 
man  who  needs  a  longer  time  to  "pull 
up,"  the  voluntary  colony  under  private 
management,  a  private  charity,  as  for  the 
most  part  in  Germany.  Meanwhile,  for 
several  years,  the  jail  or  penitentiary 
must  continue  to  be  the  place  of  deten- 


tion of  the  vagrant.  Vagrancy  sentences 
therefore  should  be  reasonably  long,  and 
accompanied  by  reasonably  hard  labor. 

The  commission  notes  that  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  commitments  in 
many  of  the  jails  are  for  public  intoxica- 
tion. "Intoxication,"  says  the  report,  "in 
any  case  lacks  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  crime — ^the  element  of  malice 
or  malicious  intent.  It  is  rather  a  weak- 
ness than  a  crime — in  many  cases  a  dis- 
ease, and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Arrests  should  be  limited  to  cases  of 
gross  intoxication,  where  the  offender  is 
a  menace  to  the  community.  It  might 
be  wise  to  have  the  law  ddfine  to  some 
extent  the  degree  of  intoxication  which 
should  justify  an  arrest  and  conviction, 
and  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  proper  care  of  this  class  of  offenders 
other  than  by  committing  them  to  a 
prison." 

During  the  1909  session  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  a  bill  was  introduced, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pulsory labor  colony.  A  bill  referred  to 
above,  provided  for  the  changing  of  four 
penitentiaries  into  district  workhouses.  A 
third  bill  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital  for  the  public  treatment  of 
inebriates.  These  bills  could  naturally  not 
be  noticed  in  the  report,  which  covered 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1908.  None  of  the  bills  'passed,  but  all 
received  much  favorable  comment,  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  again  introduced,  in 
substance,  in  1910. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  amelioration 
of  jail  conditions  in  New  York  state  wiD 
come  about,  partly  through  the  establish- 
ment of  special  institutions  similar  to 
those  mentioned,  which  will  draw  off  a 
considerable  percentage  of  those  now 
committed  to  jails  and  penitentiaries; 
partly  through  the  development  of  the 
probation  system  for  first  offenders,  this 
extension  of  the  probation  system  from 
juveniles  to  adults  being  natural;  partly 
through  the  introduction  of  labor  and 
longer  sentences ;  partly  through  the  re- 
construction or  giving-up  of  old  and  in- 
adequate jails,  and  by  their  replacement 
by  modern  structures ;  partly  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  class  of  jailers  and  sher- 
iffs with  a  higher  sense  of  obligation  to 
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society  and  to  the  law;  and  partly 
through  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion 
that  will  not  permit  such  conditions  to 
continue  unabated  as  have  been  indicated 
by  the  report  of  the  State  Commmission 
on  Prisons. 

The  commission  is  sometimes  accused 
by  the  press  of  "coddling"  prisoners,  by 
making  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  conditions.  Commissioner 
Francis  C.  Huntington,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Goshen  Democrat,  undjsr 
date  of  June  28,  1909,  replies  in  part : 

The  commission  is  well  aware  that  many 
county  Jails  are  so  conducted  as  to  be  too 
attractive  to  a  certain  idle  class  in  the 
community.  The  commission  ban  nothing 
but    tbe    severest   condemnation    for    that 


practice.  .  .  .  But  the  commission  does 
believe  that  human  beings  should  be  treat- 
ed with  at  least  the  same  consideration 
which  a  careful  farmer  would  give  to  his 
horses  and  his  cattle.  It  believes  in  fresh 
air  and  light  and  enforced  bodUy  cleanli- 
ness, and  a  sufficient  amount  of  wholesome 
food  (of  the  plainest  possible  kind),  to  keep 
the  prisoners  in  proper  physical  condition 
to  perform  hard  labor.  It  further  believes 
that  every  county  should  comply  fully  with 
the  law  to  the  effect  that  convicted  pris- 
oners should  be  kept  employed.  It  believes 
that  if  this  law  were  faithfully  carried  out, 
the  county  Jails  would  not  be  places  to 
which  men  would  get  themselves  commit- 
ted by  their  own  choice.  ...  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  these  days  of  crusades 
against  tuberculosis  any  intelligent  man 
wotdd  seriously  advocate  making  a  prisoner 
breathe  foul  air  as  a  proper  form  of  pun- 
ishment 


SYMPATHY  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  INSPECTION 


ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


When  the  state  board's  inspector  visits 
an  institution,  the  thing  he  must  look  at 
is  the  institution.  It's  quite  possible  to 
be  like  the  man  who  in  the  forest  could 
not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  It  is  of 
slight  value,  although  it  is  necessary,  to 
check  off  the  payment  of  the  tithes  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin.  But  the 
inspector  who  has  no  sense  of  propor- 
tion, is  as  unfit  for  his  work  as  one  who 
has  no  sense  of  smell,  or  of  humor.  The 
pessimist  who  can  only  see  what  is  wrong 
is  as  badly  out  of  place  as  the  optimist, 
who  is  led  by  the  nose  (or  the  ear 
rather)  by  a  glib-talking  superintendent 
into  unqualified  praise  of  glittering  su- 
perficialities and  neglect  of  everything 
below  the  surface. 

The  writer  once  visited  a  large  hospital 
for  the  insane  in  the  company  of  an  ex- 
perienced member  of  a  state  board 
whose  hobby  was  scrubbed  wood-work. 
Th^  place  was  scrubbed  to  perfection  and 
my  friend  could  see  nothing  else.  I 
pointed  out  a  very  dangerous  stair-case, 
"but  look,"  he  said,  "at  those  beautifully 
clean  steps."  I  called  his  attention  to  . 
iron  beds  with  head  and  foot  posts  as 
sharp  as  spear  points,  and  he  said,  "How 
beautiful  are  these  scrubbed  maple 
floors."     I  criticized  the  table  equipage. 


but  he  cried  "Did  you  ever  see  more 
perfectly  scrubbed  tables." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  an  in- 
telligent and  really  kind  hearted  woman, 
so  shocked  by  small  holes  in  the  stock- 
ings of  two  little  boys,  that  she  could 
see  nothing  to  praise  in  a  display  of 
excellent  calisthenics,  and  one  blot 
on  an  otherwise  perfect  page  of  a  copy 
book  was  like  the  fly  in  the  apothecary's 
ointment. 

But  more  important  than  a  sense  of 
proportion,  more  valuable  than  even  a 
keen  nose,  is  a  sympathetic  disposition. 

Herbert  Spencer  points  out  that  even 
in  dealing  with  our  opponents,  we  gain 
when  we  put  ourselves  in  their  place  and 
look  for  a  while  from  their  point  of  view. 
He  says,  "our  endeavor  must  be,  not 
simply  to  refrain  from  injustice  of  word 
or  deed;  but  also  to  do  justice  by  an 
open  recognition  of  positive  worth.  We 
must  qualify  our  disagreement  with  as 
much  as  may  be  of  sympathy." 

I  have  seen  an  orphans'  home  perfect 
in  equipment,  faultless  in  cleanliness, 
with  a  dietary  of  scientific  accuracy  both 
in  material  and  preparation,  where  every 
prospect  pleases,  except  the  human  pros- 
pect. The  unsympathetic  inspector 
would  pronounce  the  institution  without 
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flaw.  The  one  full  of  human  sympathy 
would  detect  the  most  fatal  of  all  flaws — 
discouragement;  repression  under  the 
name  of  discipline,  ruled  supreme  and 
the  childish  natures  which  needed  the 
full  sunlight  of  warm  affection,  were 
chilled  and  stunted  in  mind  and  body  by 
official  routine.  It  often  happens  that 
the  two  things,  perfect  mechanical  sys- 
tem and  human  treatment,  exist  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  each  other. 

To  make  a  valid  judgment  about  peo- 
ple we  must  npt  only  see  their  outward 
actions,  we  must  enter  into  their  spirit. 
The  letter  killeth,  it  is  only  the  spirit 
that  gives  life — ^and  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  we  must  bring  ourselves  into  as 
complete  s)rmpathy  as  possible.  More 
than  this  is  true,  I  verily  believe  that 
the  skill  of  the  scientific  detective,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  mere  policeman, 
resides  in  his  ability  to  think  and  feel  as 
the  person  he  is  hunting  down'  thought 
and  felt,  quite  as  much  as  in  his  perfect 
<)ower  of  observation  and  deduction. 
Poe  brings  this  out  in  The  Purloined 
Letter  which  as  a  detective  story  is  far 
ahead  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  To  put 
yourself  in  the  other  fellow's  place  needs 
much  more  than  observation  and  ratio- 
cina^tion;  it  needs  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy. The  thief  can  catch  a  thief,  not 
because  he  knows  what  he  himself  did 
under  certain  circumstances  but  because 
he  feels  what  he  would  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

To  investigate  a  case  of  distress  pre- 
eminently requires  sympathy;  to  deal 
with  tramps,  drunkards  and  criminals 
requires  it  no  less.  The  man  who  for- 
gets that  the  criminal  in  his  charge  is  a 
brother  man,  relinquishes  his  greatest 
power  over  him.  The  inspector  who  re- 
gards the  people  whose  work  he  must 
supervise  as  probable  culprits,  from  care- 
lessness or  selfishness  or  that  worst  of 
faults,  ignorance,  will  probably  not  find 
out  the  truth  about  them.  His  unsym- 
pathetic attitude  will  stop  the  flow  of 
the  information  he  needs.  It  will  put 
him  and  the  objects  of  his  inspection  in 
a  false  position,  and  not  only  himself, 
but  his  board  will  lose  much  of  its  influ- 
ence for  good. 

We  don't  inspect  for  the  sake  of  in- 


spection. It  is  of  very  little  value  to 
loiow  wrong  conditions  that  exist  and 
leave  it  at  that.  But  the  value  of  in- 
spection that  leads  to  improvement  is  su- 
premely great.  If  the  inspector  only 
looks  for  flaws  and  weak  places  he  re- 
duces the  relation  between  himself  and 
those  he  inspects  to  a  contest  of  wits, 
they  to  conceal  and  he  to  uncover.  In 
that  contest  they  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  knowing  the  ground  much  better 
than  he  can  possibly  know  it 

But  the  inspector  who  seeks  for  the 
whole  truth,  if  those  inspected  know  that 
all  he  finds  that  is  good,  will  be  reported 
and  commended,  and  that  all  he  finds  to 
condemn  will  not  be  reported  until  they 
have  had  a  fair  chance  to  remedy  it  and 
that  if  they  do  remedy  it  promptly  no 
one  but  himself  and  his  board  will  ever 
hear  of  it,  then  that  inspector  wins  their 
hearts  and  their  confidence  and  he  can 
begin  to  get  things  done,  not  by  forcing 
reforms  unwillingly  from  without,  but 
by  the  true  reform  method  which  comes 
from  within.  I  have  known  an  inspector 
whose  word  commanded  such  respect  and 
whose  advice  was  so  implicitly  followed 
in  certain  quarters  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  be  very  wary  and  slow  in  giv- 
ing it,  lest  he  advise  an  erroneous  plan. 

There  is  another  line  of  sjrmpathy 
which  we  need  to  cultivate  as  inspectors. 
There  are  many  problems  common  to  all 
institutions,  but  each  one  also  has  its 
own  particular  and  peculiar  problems. 
We  must  learn  to  sympathize  with  and 
•appreciate  the  management  in  these 
things.  We  must  remember  that  the  su- 
perintendent as  a  specialist,  knows  many 
things  about  his  own  work,  which  we, 
as  generalists,  cannot  be  experts  in. 
When  we  do  that  we  shall  usually  find 
that  when  we  speak  of  things  that  are 
common  to  institutions  he  will  admit 
that  our  general  knowledge  is  probably 
wider  than  his.  We  must  be  sincerely 
glad,  and  let  the  superintendent  know 
it,  when  he  gets  the  increased  appropria- 
tion he  needs  for  better  equipment  or 
higher  salaries  for  his  help.  We  must 
share  his  disappointment  when  things 
turn  against  him.  We  must  feel  resent- 
ment for  him,  when  he  is  unjustly  as- 
persed.       We   must   rejoice   when  his 
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schemes  for  improvement  are  success- 
ful and  be  willing  to  listen  to  his  plans 
for  things  he  wants  to  do,  even  if  we  aft- 
erwards have  to  advise  him  against 
them.  He  must  be  sure,  in  us,  of  a  pa- 
tient, sympathetic  ear.  In  this  and  many 
other  ways  we  can  cultivate  his  loyalty  to 
our  board  and  we  can  repay  him  by 
loyal  response. 

In  fact  that  chief  of  all  the  virtues, 
great  loyalty  herself,  cannot  really  live 
in  the  unsympathetic  heart.  Lip-loyalty, 
like  eye-service,  goes  with  superficial 
knowledge  and  may  co-exist  with  a  total 
absence  of  fellow  feeling.  But  between 
co-workers  in  a  noble  cause,  the  basis 
of  that  deep  and  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  cause  and  to  its  humblest  adherent, 
which  alone  insures  success,  is  a  warm, 
sympathetic  mutual  understanding. 
When  such  an  understanding  has  been 
achieved,  for  instance,  between  a  board 
of  state  charities  and  the  managers  and 
superintendents  of  the  leading  state  insti- 
tutions, it  is  wonderful  how  much  it  does 
to  improve  administration,  to  minimize 
friction,  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
state  and  its  wards.  There  are  states  in 
which  just  this  thing  has  been  accom- 
plished. It  ought  to  be  the  highest  am- 
bition of  a  board  and  its  officers  to  bring 


such  conditions  to  pass  where  they  do 
not  exist. 

All  this  applies  with  even  greater  force 
to  the  inspection  of  private  charitable 
agencies.  Rightly  conducted  and  thor- 
oughly understood,  the  supervision  of  a 
competent  enlightened  and  sympathetic 
state  board  of  charities,  would  be  wel- 
comed and  encouraged  by  the  manage- 
ment of  every  well  planned  and  properly 
conducted  institution.  If  such  institu- 
tions do  not  welcome  state  supervision 
it  is  either  because  it  is  misunderstood  or 
not  properly  conducted. 

But  if  the  manner  of  inspection  is  cold, 
hard  and  unsympathetic;  if  the  methods 
of  the  detective,  whose  business  is  mere- 
ly to  find  out  whether  a  certain  suspect 
did  or  did  not  commit  a  certain  act,  re- 
place those  of  the  inspector  whose  duty 
is  to  see  and  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about 
things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  people 
object  to  such  inspection.  Still  more  if 
the  inspectors  are  guilty  of  the  greatest 
possible  fault  they  can  have,  if  the  effect 
of  their  work  in  any  institution  is  to 
create  and  instigate  disloyalty  between 
the  subordinate  officials  and  the  executive; 
head,  then  there  is  no  wonder  that  they 
cry  "hands  off"  and  put  up  the  sign 
"Private  Grounds,  No  Trespassing 
Here." 


THE  TREND  OF  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

AND  ENDORSEMENT^ 


PART  II. 

FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 


During  the  last  few  years,  no  one  could 
mistake  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  commercial  associations  such  as 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 
etc.,  to  consider  that  the  philanthropic  and 
charitable  interests  of  cities  are  things 
which  they  must  include  in  their  own 
programs.  With  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, the  time  is  not  very  long  past  when 
the   only  appearance  of   such   associa- 

^The  first  article  In  thig  series  appeared  In  Ths 
SUBTET  for  July  17.  The  third  and  final  Instal- 
ment will  be  published  on  September  18. 


tions  in  the  charitable  field  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  raising  of  large  funds 
after  public  catastrophes.  It  was  this 
rare  occasional  venture  into  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  and  then  at  times  when  the 
stress  was  unusual  to  which  may  be  at- 
tributed the  attitude  assumed  by  many 
such  associations  in  connection  with  the 
San  Francisco  Relief  and  Red  Cross 
funds. 

That  is  to  say,  if  commercial  as- 
sociations, as  a  whole,  had  possessed 
from  day  to  day  knowledge  of  charity 
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organization,  they  would  at  least  have 
given  some  weight  to  the  statements  of 
experienced  charity  organization  work- 
ers about  the  amazing  efficiency  of 
the  g^eat  relief  corporation  directed 
by  San  Francisco's  ablest  citizens,  rather 
than  relying  entirely  upon  the  sensational 
statements  of  an  exceedingly  sensational 
press.  But  to  the  minds  of  the  commer- 
dsi  organizations  the  charity  organiza- 
tion workers  simply  represented  red  tape, 
necessary  in  its  place,  but  unnecessary 
in  an  emergency.  Out  of  this  lack  of 
understanding  there  cam-  all  that  long 
series  of  difficulties,  through  commercial 
organizations  refusing  to  forward  their 
funds  to  the  relief  corporation  in  San 
Francisco.  At  one  time  this  seriously 
threatened  the  carrying  out  of  well 
thought  out  plans  by  those  who  were  on 
the  ground. 

More  than  that,  though  the  larger  com- 
mercial organizations  finally  came  to  a 
realization  of  the  situation  and  did  turn 
over  their  funds  to  the  San  Franciscb 
committee,  there  were  other  smaller  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country  which 
diverted  the  funds  entirely.  The  San 
Francisco  disaster  afforded  the  most 
recent  vivid  illustration  of  a  misun- 
derstanding between  commercial  organi- 
zations and  professional  charity  organiza- 
tion workers.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is 
undeniably  towards  a  closer  understand- 
ing and  co-operation. 

The  writer,  for  instance,  finds  it  im- 
possible at  the  present  time  to  attempt 
to  enumerate  all  American  cities  where 
commercial  organizations  have  taken 
some  stand  with  reference  to  charities 
endorsement,  or  with  reference  to  other 
lines  of  charity  organization  or  social 
work. 

It  is  with  the  purpose  of  endeavoring 
to  indicate  the  present  trend,  if  there  is  a 
trend  in  this  direction,  that  this  second 
article  is  written.  To  go  back  a  moment. 
The  Liverpool  systematization  of  the  col- 
lection of  moneys  for  different  charitable 
agencies  through  one  center  may  be  said 
to  be  the  predecessor  of  present  develop- 
ments. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  plan,  except  to  say  that  it 
means  that  each  society  makes  its  appeal 
jointly  with  all  other  societies,  the  com- 


bined appeal  being  sent  out  by  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society.     Contributors 
may  give  a  general  gift,  which  will  then 
be  apportioned  by  a  committee;  or  the 
donors  may  specify  the  amounts  which 
they    give    to    individual     or    selected 
charities.     With  some  modification  Den- 
ver adopted  this  plan.  There  have  been 
more  or  less  prominent  traces  of  this 
form  in  a  few  other  American  cities,  but 
it  has  not  by  any  means  become  a  com- 
monly accepted  means  of  systematization 
in  this  country.     Perhaps  there  are  cer- 
tain reasons  why  this  is  so.     Here  in  the 
United  States  social  work  is  in  almost  as 
dynamic  a  condition  as    our    industrial 
work.     It  is  perhaps  necessary  that  there 
should  be  the  freest  opportunity  for  ex- 
perimentation and  for  larger  and  larger 
development.      It  may  be  as  we  reach 
towards  a  development  as  highly  special- 
ized as  the  English  cities  possess,  that  a 
plan  may  work  here,  similar  to  that  in 
Liverpool.     What  has  been  found  is  that 
when  a  group  of  societies  bind  themselves 
together  in  this  way  tJhey  are  not  pro- 
tected against  young  and  ambitious  rivals 
who  organize  and  come  into  the  field,  and 
who  are  not  bound  to  make  their  ap- 
peals (or  at  least  those  to  the  best  givers) 
through  one  center;  therefore,  as  free- 
booters they  often  obtain  more  than  their 
just  percentage  of  the  gifts  of  a  com- 
munity. 

The  second  development  may  be  briefly 
passed  over.  Many  of  the  leading  socie- 
ties^ have  developed  confidential  bureaus 
of  information.  The  information  gath- 
ered regarding  charitable  enterprises  was 
obtainable  upon  request,  in  some  cases 
only  by  the  members  of  societies,  in 
others,  by  any  citizen  legitimately  inter- 
ested. But  in  either  event,  it  was  strict- 
ly the  bu||pess  of  the  charity  organiza- 

with    individual   business 


Du^mc 


tion    s( 

houses.  H  did  not  involve  any  recog- 
nition of  the  confidential  bureau  by  the 
commercial  asssociations.  The  confiden- 
tial bureaus  have,  of  course,  been  most 
highly  developed  in  such  cities  as  New 
York  and  Chicago.  They  labor  under 
the  handicap  of  being,  when  all  is  said, 
the  utterance  of  one  charitable  society 
with  reference  to  the  work  and  plans  of 
all  the  other  societies  in  the  city.     It  is 
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true  that  the  asssociated  charities  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  co-operating  center 
through  which  all  the  others  work,  and 
the  general  society,  which  has  a  survey 
over  the  whole  field.  Yet  it  must  be 
frankly  admitted  that  the  position  of 
such  confidential  bureaus  in  commenting 
upon  the  work  of  others,  is  an  exceeding- 
ly delicate  one.  We  do  not  mean  with 
reference  to  frauds,  but  with  regard  to 
well  meaning  philanthropic  enterprises 
which  are  either  vain  or  useless  or  costly. 
Here  there  are  not  smooth  schemers  to 
deal  with,  but  often  times  perfectly  well 
intentioned  people  who  are  enthusiastic 
over  their  pet  little  projects.  The  so- 
ciety's position  may  be  an  admirable  one, 
admirably  expressed,  most  diplomatic- 
ally working  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
city,  and  yet  it  will  often  be  met  by  ob- 
stinacy on  the  part  of  such  people  who 
imagine  that  after  all  they  are  struggling 
with  some  sort  of  a  charity  trust. 

The  third  development  is  marked  by 
the  direct  connection  of  commercial  or- 
ganizations with   charities   endorsement 
and  bureaus  of  information.    A  commit- 
tee of  the  board  of  trade  or  chamber  of 
commerce  gathers  and  passes  upon  the 
information.     The  committee   generally 
has  direct  contact  with  the  secretary  of 
the  local  associated  charities  and  makes 
use  of  this  society  and  its  expert  knowl- 
edge.    But  it  is  the  business  members  of 
the  committee  who  finally  decide  what 
position  should  be  taken  towards  chari- 
table   undertakings — ^when    encouraged, 
when  discouraged.     It  would  be  difficult 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  cities  in 
which  this  official  connection  has  been 
closest.     One  only  need  mention  Cleve- 
land, San  Francisco,  and  lately  Seattle, 
although  there  are  many  others. 
^  In  quite  a  number  of  cities  the  chari- 
ties endorsement  plan  has  been  followed 
rather  than  the  plan  of  simply  having 
bureaus  of  information.     The  endorse- 
ment plan  involves,  of  course,  the  issu- 
ance of  endorsement  cards  with  which  the 
solicitors  for  different  charities  may  ap- 
proach the  business  men  of  the  city. 

In  some  cities  there  has  been  objection 
to  this  plan  because  it  has  been  claimed 
that  it  does  not  materially  reduce  the  fre- 


quent interruptions  caused  by  the  solici- 
tations of  funds  by  a  large  number  of 
collectors.  Moreover  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  tendency  of  such  a  plan  in 
the  end  is  not  to  encourage  personal  so- 
licitation rather  than  appeals  through 
the  mail.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ideal 
system  would  be  one  by  which  all  char- 
itable moneys  were  obtained  upon  letter 
appeals  of  various  sorts.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  for  any  one  to  go  around 
upon  commission  to  obtain  money  for 
any  legitimate  and  well  managed  society. 
But  where  there  is  the  plan  of  endorse- 
ment cards,  and  where  merchants  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  upon  presentation  of 
such  cards,  it  would  seem  that  the  tend- 
ency inevitably  would  be  towards  encour- 
aging personal  solicitation  rather  than 
discouraging  it. 

But  there  is  a  better  way  than  this.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  many  companies 
in  connection  with  confidential  bureaus 
to  make  a  lump  appropriation  for  chari- 
table purposes.    Then    they    have    sent 
some  responsible  officer  to  die  associated 
charities  with  the  list  of  charitable  con- 
tributions for  the  previous  year,  and  have 
gone  over  the  proposed  grants  for  the 
coming  year  with  the  general  secretary. 
This  could  be  done  within  an  hour  or  so, 
the  appropriations  made,   or   suggested, 
and  a  certain  balance  left  for  unexpected 
calls  during  the  year.     Then  when  other 
societies  appealed  by  personal  collector, 
they  were  asked  to  put  their  appeal  in 
writing  and  this,  was  referred  to  the  as- 
sociated charities  for  report.     It  is  pos- 
sible in  this  way  to  absolutely  abolish  the 
personal  solicitation  for  charitable  socie- 
ties in  business  offices,  and  abolish  it  in  a 
way  which  would  do  exact  justice  to  all 
of  the  various  claims  which  come  up  to 
the  attention  of  individual  business  cor- 
porations. 

If  such  .a  bureau  were  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  business  organization  it  would 
be  used  by  a  larger  number  of  business 
houses.  It  would  still  have  the  use  of 
experts  and  could  not  arouse  unthinking 
jealousy.  This  we  believe  even  although 
we  reco^ize  how  extensively  the  cotA- 
dential  bureaus  of  societies  have  g^own 
within  the  last  ten  years. 
It  is  significant  in  this   connection   to 
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learn  that  in  one  prominent  city,  in  fact  plus   the  personal  solicitation  plan,  hai 

one  of  the  most  prominent  cities  which  worked  out  in  practice  so  that  certain 

adopted    the    charity  endorsement  card  charities   have   received    far  more  than 

plan,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  card,  they  needed  and  others  far  less. 


WHEBB    THS    TCBBRCDLOBIS    CAUPAION    BTABTBD. 
Pint  Cottage  d(  AdtroDdaek  Cottage   Banatarlam   BoUt   br  Dr.   Trndmu  to  iaS6. 


TREND  OF  THE  ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS 
CRUSADE 

PHIL    P.  JACOBS 


That  consumption  is  a  preventable  dis- 
ease, is  becoming  a  trite  and  commonplace 
saying.  Is  it  any  wonder,  when  there  are 
nearly  350  special  societies  in  the  United 
States  formed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  spreading  the  truth  ;  when  the  press  of 
the  country  devotes  a  half  mile  of  column 
space  each  week  to  tuberculosis;  when 
churches,  schools,  clubs,  labor  unions, 
fraternal  orders,  insurance  companies 
and  other  interests  are  all  allied  in  a  cam- 
paign of  education,  whose  keynote  is 
prevention's  it  any  wonder  that 
nearly  8,000,000  people  have  been 
reached  directly  and  that  to  many  the 


preventibility  of  consumption  becomes  a 
commonplace  ? 

But  when  one  stops  to  think  of  it,  the 
very  campaign  which  has  made  "con- 
sumption is  preventable"  a  household 
phrase,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  annals  of  social  betterment.  Less 
than  thirty  years  ago  the  fighting  force 
in  the  campaign  could  be  numbered  on 
the  fingers  of  one's  hands.  To-day  at 
least  100,000  persons  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  this  war,  and  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  people  of  the  country  have  been 
besieged  with  the  truths  carried  by  the 
fighters.     Not  more  than  fifty  years  ^o 
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the  medical  faculties  of  some  of  the 
largest  universities  called  those  men 
'"quacks"  and  "frauds"  who  dared  to 
presume  that  consumption  might  possibly 
be  cured  by  liberal  doses  of  fresh  air. 
What  a  change  of  mind  the  discovery  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  by  Koch  brought  to 
the  doctors! 

The  last  five  years  have  seen  the  em- 
phasis in  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign 
shifted  from  cure  to  prevention.  When 
Trudeau  and  his  fellow-laborers  began 
their  sanatorium  experiments  in  the  early 
eighties,  the  joys  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  laymen  who  were  interested 
at  all,  centered  about  the  fact  that  con- 
sumption was  curable.  This  was  a  long 
advance  over  the  medical  agnosticism  of 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  when 
doctors  and  laymen  began  to  realize  that 
tuberculosis  was  preventable,  one  of  the 
greatest  strides  in  health  advancement 
was  taken.  Strange  to  say  the  tendency 
to  emphasize  the  preventability  of  tuber- 
culosis was  hardly  felt  until  after  1900. 
Of  the  twenty-four  associations  for  the 
relief  or  prevention  of  the  disease  formed 
before  January  i,  1905,  only  two  were  in 
existence  before  1902 ;  and  of  these  two 
only  one,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  devoted 
its  entire  energies  to  consumption.  The 
other,  the  Rochester  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, divided  its  attention  between 
tuberculosis  and  other  preventable  dis- 
eases. The  organization  of  the  National 
Association  for  The  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  in  June,  1904,  how- 
ever, gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  anti- 
tuberculosis crusade.  Now  for  the  first 
time,  on  a  national  scale,  a  campaign  was 
started  to  show  that  tuberculosis  was 
preventable  as  well  as  curable. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  new  associ- 
ation was  education  as  a  cure  for  the  ig- 
norance which  caused  the  spread  of  con- 
sumption. In  the  past  four  years,  few 
subjects  have  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  more  persistently  than 
has  this  one  of  tuberculosis.  And  the 
educational  campaign  is  only  begun. 
Every  day  brings  new  ideas  for  exhibit- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  prevention  of  the 
disease.  Hardly  an  hour  passes  in 
which  there  is  not  turned  out  by  the 


printing  presses  of  the  country  some  new 
literature  which  shall  impress  the  public 
with  facts  that  tuberculosis  is  prevent- 
able and  curable.  It  is  a  campaign  of 
millions,  spreading  millions  of  circulars, 
spending  millions  of  dollars,  reaching 
millions  of  people. 

While  the  trend  of  the  work  to-day 
leads  toward  prevention  rather  than  cure, 
the  treatment  of  the  patient  is  not  be- 
ing neglected.  On  the  contrary,  it,  too, 
is  receiving  a  renewed  stimulus  because 
of  the  interest  being  aroused. 

But  if  there  is  one  thing  which  stands 
out  more  prominently  than  anything  else 
it  is  the  emphasis  being  laid  to-day  on  the 
treatment  of  advanced  cases.  Ten  years 
ago,  and  even  less,  it  was  the  common 
practice  of  physicians  to  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  advanced  case  of  tuber- 
culosis, except  to  give  him  as  painless  an 
end  as  possible.  That  he  was  the  most 
dangerous  source  of  infection  and  conse- 
quently the  real  center  from  which  the 
disease  spread,  was  almost  never  consid- 
ered. When  a  tuberculosis  patient  was 
discovered  in  an  early  stage,  his  doctor 
sometimes  held  out  a  faint  hope  to  him, 
if  he  migrated  to  a  distant  climate  and  a 
high  altitude.  But  if  he  was  discovered 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  he 
Avas  allowed  to  remain  in  his  home,  with 
little  or  no  instruction  about  his  personal 
habits.  Hence  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  of  whole  families  destroyed 
in  a  short  period  by  tuberculosis.  Such 
instances  are  all  too  frequent  to-day,  but 
the  frightful  sacrifice  that  has  been  and 
is  still  being  offered  every  year  has  been 
perceived  and  we  are  calling  for  an  end 
to  such  useless  waste. 

Remove  the  danger  points  of  advanced 
cases  and  the  area  of  infection  will  be 
materially  lessened.  This  is  the  sound 
and  business-like  principle  upon  which 
the  work  of  to-day  is  progressing.  At 
the  most  conservative  estimates  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  are  at  least 
200,000  advanced  cases  in  the  country  at 
the  present  time.  Everyone  of  them  is 
capable  of  almost  limitless  danger  by 
spreading  the  disease  in  the  home,  or 
shop,  on  the  street  or  in  other  public 
places.     A  case  of  small-pox  or  other  in- 
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fectious  disease  is  isolated  and  quaran- 
tined at  once  but  until  very  recently  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  centers 
from  which  tuberculosis  spreads. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a 
dangerous  consumptive  may  be  made 
safe.  One  is  by  teaching  him  to  observe 
certain  simple  sanitary  rules  in  his  own 
home,  such  as  sleeping  alone  near  an 
open  window,  washing  hi-  hands  before 
eating,  disposing  of  h*s  sputum  in  the 
proper  manner,  and  so  on.  The  other 
method  is  by  placing  the  consumptive  in 
an  institution.  Manifestly  the  first  meth- 
od has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  dying 
consumptive  in  his  home.  But  it  has 
also  this  serious  disadvantage  in  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  advanced  cases  of 
tuberculosis  are  in  such  poor  circum- 
stances that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  be  careful  and  sanitary.  It  is 
one  thing  to  tell  a  patient  living  in  a  one 
or  two-room  tenement,  a  miserable  single 
room  cabin  or  a  tumble-down  frame 
dwelling  to  sleep  alone  and  to  guard 
against  infection.  It  is  a  quite  different 
thing,  ho>yever,  to  make  him  do  it.  Either 
through  ignorance  or  poverty  he  neg- 
lects the  instructions  given  him,  and 
continues  to  spread  the  disease.  The 
only  way  to  make  this  case  safe  is  to 
put  him  in  a  hospital. 

Investigations  and  opinions  of  those 
who  deal  with  tuberculosis  cases  in  their 
homes  show  that  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty per  cent  of  the  advanced  cases 
of  tuberculosis  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves. 

This  means  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  centers  from 
which  disease  is  spread,  every  one  of 
which  should  be  placed  in  an  institution. 
But  where  shall  we  place  them  when  we 
have  no  institution  ?  In  the  whole  United 
States  there  are  only  5,000  beds  for  ad- 
vanced cases  of  tuberculosis.  What  a 
field  for  preventive  social  work!  All 
along  the  line  the  cry  is  for  more  beds 
for  advanced  cases,  and  gradually  the 
provisions  are  being  made.  Masssachu- 
setts  is  now  building  three  state  hospitals 
for  this  class  of  cases,  and  here  again 
becomes  the  pioneer  state  m  the  cam- 
paign  for  prevention.      Local   hospitals 


are  also  being  built  in  about  twenty  cities 
and  towns.  But  these  sporadic  local  ef- 
forts need  a  stimulus,  and  this  is  what 
the  work  of  to-day  tries  to  give. 

A  shade  of  emphasis  in  the  necessity 
of  provisions  for  advanced  cases  exhibits 
another  tendency  in  to-day's  endeavor. 
This  is  seen  in  the  division  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 
For  nearly  fifteen  years,  until  Massachu- 
setts erected  its  first  sanatorium,  the  anti- 
tuberculosis movement  was  almost  en- 
tirely private.  Even  to-day  there  are 
only  twenty-one  states  which  either  have 
already  or  have  provided  for  sanator- 
iums.  The  number  of  states  that  are 
actually  and  officially  engaged  in  the 
campaign  is  even  less,  while  not  one-half 
of  the  150  largest  cities  give  any  atten- 
tion officially  to  prevention.  The  burden 
has  been  and  is  still  being  borne  by  pri- 
vate resources.  But  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  at  the  present  time  to  shift  the 
care  of  patients  in  institutions  onto  the 
shoulders  of  the  state  or  the  municipal- 
ity. If  private  initiative  has  a  proper 
field  in  anti-tuberculosis  work,  it  should 
be  the  educational  propaganda  rather 
than  the  institutional  care  of  patients. 

The  cost  of  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis patients  in  hospitals  forbids  the 
building  of  large  institutions  for  free 
treatment  by  private  societies.  Accord- 
ingly a  division  of  labor  is  resulting, 
which  in  time  should  have  a  wholesome 
eflFect.  In  many  places,  private  societies 
are  building,  but  in  most  cases  they  arc 
doing  so  either  as  a  demonstration  to  the 
public  or  because  no  other  resources  are 
available. 

With  the  shifting  of  the  emphasis 
from  treatment  to  prevention,  there  has 
come  a  consequent  diffusion  of  interest. 
Four  years  ago  less  than  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  membership  of  anti-tuberculosis 
associations  were  laymen.  To-day  over 
fifty  per  cent  are  recruited  from  non- 
medical ranks.  Within  two  years  the 
schools  of  the  country  have  taken  up  the 
teaching  of  tuberculosis  prevention  to  the 
children,  and  during  the  school  year  of 
1909  probably  3,500,000  children  learned 
how  to  prevent  and  treat  consumption. 
Labor  unions  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  interested   and   four  great  interna^ 
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tional  unions,  the  printing  pressmen, 
printers,  boot  and  shoe  workers  and 
photo-engravers  have  taken  definite  ac- 
tion, and  are  all  actively  at  work  among 
their  members. 

Of  the  forty  state  legislatures  in  ses- 
sion during  the  past  year,  thirty-seven 
have  considered  measures  relating  to  tu- 
berculosis. Nearly  one  hundred  bills 
were  before  the  various  state  bodies,  of 
which  over  fifty  became  laws.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  conduct  of  next  year's  campaign. 
Further  evidence  of  the  popukr  interest 
in  the  anti-tuberculosis  crusade  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  for  the  year  ending  Au- 
gust 31,  over  3,000,000  people  have  at- 
tended exhibitions  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  churches  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
they  too  can  help  spread  the  gospel  of 
health,  and  thousands  of  congregations 
have  in  the  last  year  listened  to  such 
messages.  The  press  is  giving  its  space 
liberally.  Over  a  million  women  have 
within  the  last  year  come  into  the  ranks 
of  the  army  against  tuberculosis.     The 


insurance  companies  and  the  bill-posters 
are  the  latest  groups  to  be  stirred  by  the 
humanitarian  appeal  of  the  double  red 
cross. 

From  one  man  standing  alone  in  the 
wilderness  about  Saranac  Lake,  and 
from  one  little  cottage  heated  by  a  wood 
stove  and  lighted  by  a  kerosene  lamp, 
the  campaign  has  grown  into  these  enor- 
mous proportions  and  has  allied  all  the 
varied  interests  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  within 
five  years  almost  everybody  in  the  United 
States  will  have  learned  that  consumption 
can  be  prevented  and  cured.  But  with 
this  task  accomplished,  we  have  still  the 
gigantic  task  of  segregating  the  plague 
spots  and  of  making  consumption  as  little 
to  be  feared  as  measles.  As  long  as  the 
advanced  case  of  tuberculosis  is  allowed 
to  wander  up  and  down  the  streets  dis- 
charging his  deadly  sputum  where  it  will 
infect  all  who  pass  by ;  as  long  as  the  of- 
ficers of  the  law  wink  at  promiscuous 
spitting ;  as  long  as  the  consumptive  con- 
tinues to  menace  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact,  just  so  long  will  there 
be  tuberculosis  in  abundance. 
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A  MONTHLY  LOCAL  BULLETIN 

The  women  who  compose  the  Civic  League 
of  Newport  are  energetic  enough  to  pub- 
lish monthly  a  paper  which  they  call 
The  Bulletin.  Animated  by  as  high  Ideals 
as  Is  the  league  Itself,  and  In  Its  freedom 
from  advertising  fearless  as  to  what  It  says, 
this  little  paper,  which  Is  admirably  writ- 
ten, keeps  all  to  whom  It  goes  In  touch 
with  local  civic  matters,  emergencies,  op- 
portunities and  duties.  And  it  is  very  read- 
able. It  would  be  well  if  more  town  and 
city  Improvement  organizations  conducted 
such  a  bulletin  to  keep  their  members  in- 
formed. 


PLAYGROUND  FLOATS 

It  was  noted  In  this  department  last 
month  that  the  playgrounds  of  Denver  were 
represented  by  a  float  in  the  civic  parade. 
So,  also,  in  the  parade  which  was  a  feature 
of  the  Elks  convention  in  Los  Angeles  this 
summer,  the  city  playgrounds  had  a  float 
It  was  drawn  by  Shetland  ponies,  and  it 
carried  a  baby  swing  with  a  baby  in  it,  see- 


saws with  boys  and  girls  teetering,  and  a 
chute. 

PLAYGROUND  INCIDENTS  IN  MEMPHIS 

In  several  cities  the  Fourth  of  July  had 
not  only  safe  and  sane,  but  appropriate  cele- 
bration in  flag  raisings  on  playgrounds.  In 
Memphis  the  first  national  flag  to  float  over 
a  local  playground  was  presented  and  raised 
by  the  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  And  speaking  of 
Memphis  playgrounds,  there  has  been  a  bit- 
ter indictment  of  the  park  commission  of 
Memphis  by  the  local  playground  associa- 
tion. An  appeal  for  playgrounds  in  the 
parks  had  met  with  the  response  that  there 
was  no  money  for  equipment;  the  children's 
advocates  then  offered  to  pay  the  Interest 
on  any  loan  that  might  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  until  money  should  be  available. 
This  offer  was  refused  by  the  park  commis- 
sioners, who,  going  into  executive  session, 
proceeded  to  appropriate  |1,000  for  a  pair 
of  ostriches  and  |25,000  for  a  house  to 
shelter  camlverous  animals.  It  also  made 
appropriations  for  a  lake  and  a  driveway. 
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But  it  was  the  appropriation  for  the  animala 
that  Infuriated  the  association  and  led  to 
the  cry,  '^Housing  the  beasts  of  the  jungle 
while  the  children  fade  and  die."  This  was 
putting  it  strongly,  and  there  is  undoubtedly 
another  side  to  the  matter;  but  the  incident 
is  not  without  its  interesting  suggestion. 

UNIQUE  TOWN  GIFT 

One  of  the  most  novel  large  gifts  by  an 
individual  to  his  town  was  announced  last 
month  from  La  Salle,  111.  It  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  city's  debt  by  |38,400  by  F. 
W.  Matthiessen,  through  the  cancellation 
of  bonds  and  city  orders  which  were  held 
by  him;  and  then  his  promise  to  supplement 
this  large  gift,  when  another  $10,000  which 
he  holds  in  bonds  becomes  due,  by  reinvest- 
ing the  sum  to  provide  an  income  with 
which  to  buy  books  and  periodicals  for  the 
public  library.  A  condition  leading  up  to 
this  promise  was  the  donor's  requirement 
that  the  citizens  pledge  themselves  to  raise 
$5,000  by  subscription.  The  result  of  the 
action  is  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  town,  which  had  been  excessive,  is  now 
put  $5,000  beneath  the  legal  limit.  For  ten 
years,  beginning  in  1887,  Mr.  Matthiessen 
was  mayor  of  the  city.  During  that  time, 
says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  he  engaged  at  his 
own  expense  an  expert  engineer  to  lay  out 
a  complete  sewage  system;  also  at  his  own 
expense  he  engaged  an  expert  accountant  to 
put  the  city's  bookkeeping  on  a  business 
basis;  he  built  a  $20,000  high  school  and 
later  an  addition  for  manual  training  and 
domestic  science;  he  also  organized  the 
water  works  and  lighting  systems.  But 
the  bond  cancellation  was  the  most  unique 
gift. 

PLAN  FOR  GRAND  RAPIDS 

The  most  elaborately  issued  of  the  city 
plan  reports  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
weeks — ^barring  of  course  the  city  plan  for 
Chicago,  which  is  likely  always  to  remain 
in  a  class  by  itself — is  that  prepared  for 
Grand  Rapids  by  Arnold  W.  Brunner  and 
John  M.  CarrSre.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  pertinent  photographs,  and  is  a  very 
comprehensive  and  Interesting  study  of  the 
city's  Improvement  possibilities.  It  should 
be  said,  too,  to  the  credit  of  the  local  com- 
mittee,  that  perhaps*  nowhere  else  had  the 
field  received  more  thorough  preliminary 
study,  in  preparation  for  the  experts,  than 
at  Grand  Rapids.  While  this  must  have  been 
a  groat  help  to  Messrs.  Brunner  and  Car- 
r^ro.  their  report  gives  interesting  evidence 
of  the  value  to  a  community,  even  after 
local  authorities  have  done  their  utmost,  of 
the  Judgment,  freshness  of  view,  and  wide 
experience  which  outside  experts  are  able 
to  bring  to  such  a  problem. 

INTEREST  JN  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  in  giving  an  ac- 


count of  a  mass  meeting  that  was  called 
to  approve  a  proposed  municipal  loan  of  $i- 
000,000  with  which  to  provide  better  school 
accommodations,  quotes  the  following  catch 
phrases  that  were  used  in  advertising  the 
meeting.  They  were  shown  on  a  pervnba- 
lator  driven  through  the  streets  for  a  couple 
of  days  before  the  meeting: 

Are  you  a  Philadelphian? 

In  J8S6  Philadelphia  demanded  the  first 
public  school;  in  1909  she  demands  the  best 

Wanted:  A  decent  seat  in  a  decent  school 
for  every  Philadelphia  child. 

Not  Wanted:  5,57^  children  in  unsuitable 
rented  buildings,  Jt,581  on  half  time,  14SS 
locked  out. 

On  the  editorial  page  of  th  Public  Le^er 
sketches  were  printed  showing  particuhur 
conditions  in  the  schools  that  need  remedy- 
ing. These  bore  such  titles  as,  "Sleepy  Sam," 
•Peg  Leg  Billy,"  "Johnny  on  the  Spot."  etc 
At  the  mass  meeting  the  association  had 
stenographers  take  down  the  speeches  in 
shorthand,  and  these  were  sent  as  rash  copy 
to  the  newspapers  that  night.  The  foUowing 
morning  there  were  top-column  articles, 
four  to  six  columns  in  length,  in  all  the 
morning  papers.  Philadelphia  Is  not  so 
slow  as  sometimes   reported. 

THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE 

Z.  A.  Willard,  of  Boston,  has  issued  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  extended  and  elaborate 
study  yet  made  of  the  smoke  problem  in 
cities.  The  pamphlet  is  entitled.  Smoke 
Nuisance  In  Europe  and  America — Its  Men- 
ace and  Its  Cure.  After  many  pages,  giving 
the  results  of  investigations  in  many  lands 
and  cities,  the  same  old  conclusion  is  re- 
corded that  the  question  is  mainly  one  of 
stoking;  that  a  good  *  fireman  means  little 
smoke,  whatever  the  fuel  or  furnace,  and  a 
careless  fir  man  much  smoke.  A  necessarr 
corollary  of  the  conclusion  is  the  appeal  for 
better  schooling,  better  wages  and  better 
hours  for  the  firemen,  social  welfare  here 
again  giving  an  economic  profit  It  may  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  H.  M.  Wilson, 
chief  englneeer  of  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  in  speaking  this  summer  at  Syra- 
cuse before  the  International  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Smoke,  said  that  in 
the  national  conservation  movement  no 
greater  step  could  be  taken  than  the  suih 
pression  of  the  smoke  nuisance  in  cities. 
He  submitted  an  estimate  that  the  damage 
done  every  year  by  smoke,  exclusive  of  its 
Injury  to  health,  is  upwards  of  $600,000,000; 
and  he  compared  that  with  an  annual  loss 
from  forest  fires  amounting  to  from  |25,- 
000,000  to  $100,000,000,  while  the  loss  from 
other  fires,  whose  destructive  record  can  be 
measured  with  reasonable  accuracy,  amounts 
to  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,000,000. 
Even  though  his  figures  should  be  greatly 
exaggerated,  as  possibly  they  are  not,  smoke 
would  be  still  far  the  most  destructire 
agency.      Cities   sometimes  point  to  it  as 
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PARK  GIFT  TO  UTICA 

Very  notable  among  the  civic  Improve- 
ment Items  of  July  was  the  gift  to  the  city 
of  Utlca,  New  York,  of  two  large  tracts  of 
developed  park  land.  The  donor  was  a 
Utica  citizen;  and  the  gilts,  which  are  great 
In  themselves,  are  greater  because  they  com- 
plete a  system  of  parks,  some  six  or  seven 
In  number,  designed  by  Mr.  Proctor,  pur- 
chased and  developed  at  bis  expense,  and 
given  outright  to  the  city.  The  day  of  dedi- 
cation was  a  big  event,  made  notable  by 
the  presence  of  Governor  Hugtes.  who  de- 
livered one  ot  the  happiest  ot  his  im- 
promptu addresses. 

In  announcing  the  transfer  of  the  parks 
to  the  city  Mr,  Proctor  said:  "Fellow  citi- 
zens, these  parks  are  yours." 

The  parks  dedicated  last  month  are 
named  for  Roscoe  Conkllng  and  Mr.  Proctor, 
and  comprise  440  acres.  The  exercises  took 
place  In  the  former  park,  and  there  on  a 
buge  boulder,  which  Is  on  a  crest  overlook- 
ing the  city.  Is  cut  with  the  name  of  the 
park  tble  legend:  "For  the  use  and  benefit 
of  all  the  people." 

Governor  Hughes  made  that  legend  the 
text  of  his  address.  He  said  be  wished  it 
might  be  written  over  the  door  of  every  of- 
fice In  Albany,  and  on  the  heart  not  only  of 
every-  public  servant  but  of  every  individual. 
He  said,  too:  "A  park  is  a  perpetual  bene- 
diction. No  one  can  put  a  selfish  or  pri- 
vate hand  upon  its  advantages.  The  public 
park  stands  for  the  common  interest."  Of 
the  two  parks,  that  named  for  Mr.  Conkllng 
consists  of  3T0  acres,  and  that  named  for 
Mr.  Proctor  of  seventy  acres.  In  turning 
them  over  to  the  city,  he  spoke  of  the  lat- 
ter simply  as  "another  park  In  East  Utlca." 
But  the  people  have  already  given  to  It  the 
sub-title  of 'the  Children's  Park,  such  Is  the 
social  need  It  Is  meeting.  Both  tracts,  in- 
deed, have  been  used  by  the  public  for  some 
years,  maintained    by    Mr.    Proctor,    while 
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their  landscape  development  was  in  prog- 
ress. In  Roscoe  Conkllng  Park  alone  there 
are  nine  miles  of  driveway,  and  the  highest 
landscape  art  has  been  enlisted  to  r^ln 
and  emphasize  its  natural  beauty. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANTS 

Perhaps  no  organization  has  better  illus- 
trated by  Its  activities  the  interest  of  busi- 
ness men  In  civic  affairs,  of  which  this  d«- 
partment  has  lately  spoken,  than  bas  the 
Merchants'  AsBociation  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Important  feature  about  this  organlzK- 
tlon's  work  Is  that  It  has  been  for  years 
on  this  high  plane  of  civic  endeavor.  It  was, 
indeed,  among  the  pioneers  In  that  work. 
Tbe  latest  report,  which  Is  the  fifteenth  an- 
nual, bas  Just  appeared  In  printed  form, 
and  contains  the  usual  review  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  year's  activities.  These  can  be 
no  more  than  summarized  here.  Having 
Doted  the  growth  In  membership  and  tha 
number  of  directors'  meetings,  he  takes  up 
first  an  "Improved  plan  for  city  lighting" 
and  says  that  the  committee  on  that  sub- 
ject secured  the  services  of  an  expert  engi- 
neer, who  has  made  a  comprehensive  study 
and  plan.  Next  be  speaks  of  the  committee 
on  streets,  by  whom  an  ordinance  has<been 
prepared,  to  regulate  better  the  opening  of 
streets  for  pipes  and-  conduits.  Harbor 
plans,  the  Improvement  of  streets  leading  to 
tbe  docks,  A  Bay  Shore  highway,  and  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  street  railway  con- 
ditions are  the  matters  next  touched  upon 
In  describing  the  work  of  the  various  com- 
mittees. Then  he  takes  up  the  studies  that 
are  In  progress  ot  the  street  cleaning  and 
sprinkling  methods;  the  work  of  the  Chari- 
ties Endorsement  Committee;  the  action 
which  the  association  took  as  to  street  ob- 
structions, choice  of  voting  place,  sidewalk 
reps  Ira,  racetrack  gambling,  improvement 
of  station  surroundings  and  selection  of  a 
city  hall  site  with  a  view  to  creating  a  civic 
center.  In  addition  there  was  at  least  the 
normal  activity  of  a  commercial  body  on  th» 
usual  business  lines.      Surely  no  organiza- 
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tion  of  business  men  nowadays  need  be 
afraid,  if  precedent  counts  for  anything, 
that  in  taking  up  some  purely  civic  as  dis- 
tinguished from  purely  commercial  or  man- 
ufacturing question,  it  is  getting  beyond  its 
proper  sphere.  And  it  is  notable  that  the 
strongest  and  most  successful  of  such  organ- 
izations in  the  country  are  those  that  have 
taken  up  these  matters. 

PLAYGROUNDS  FOR  SMALL  TOWNS 

The  playground  movement  has  taken 
strong  hold  upon  many  cities,  for  the  need 
lies  upon  the  surface;  not  so  apparent,  to 
many  persons,  is  the  importance  of  play- 
grounds for  the  small  town  and  the  clt^ 
-suburb.  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  has  equipped^' a 
public  playground  that  seems  to  show  the 
need  and  value  of  the  movement  even  in  a 
community  where  there  is  fresh  air  and 
open  ground;    for  the  value    of    the    play- 


ground consists  in  the  fact  that  it  affords 
supervised  and  organized  play,  as  well  as  a 
chance  for  exercise  and  recreation.  It 
teaches  "team  work",  and  promotes  among 
the  children  that  essential  democracy  every- 
where needed.  A  home  without  a  lawn  In 
Swarthmore  is  an  exception,  and  the  citi- 
zens are  more  than  ordinarily  prosperous. 
Yet  every  day  since  the  playground  was 
opened  this  summer  there  has  been  an 
average  of  fifty  children  in  attendance,  not 
counting  the  baseball  enthusiasts.  The 
ground  was  lent  by  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  a  volunteer  committee  of  five  men 
raised  the  necessary  funds  and  provided  the 
apparatus  consisting  of  two  sand  boxes,  four 
swings,  two  see-saws,  a  giant  stride,  or 
'■flying  Dutchman,"  a  swinging  log,  tether 
ball,  quoits,  croquet,  and  baseball.  One  of 
the  public  school  teachers  is  employed  to  or- 
franize  and  supervise  the  play.  The  pro- 
jectors of  the  movement  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  municipal  playground. 


LABOR    LEGISLATION 

JOHN  R.  COMMONS,  Department  Editor 

SECRETARY  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


WISCONSIN  LABOR  LAWS 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  during  the 
session  ending  June  18,  1909,  passed  eight- 
een of  the  seventy-four  labor  bills  intro- 
duced and  five  of  the  fourteen  Joint  resolu- 
tions relating  to  labor.  Seven  of  the  bills 
which  were  passed  are  intended  to  protect 
workmen  from  industrial  accidents  by  re- 
quiring the  use  of  certain  safety  devices 
and  by  prescribing  the  manner  in  which 
l>uildings  and  cars  shall  be  constructed  and 
fire  escapes  provided.  The  child  labor  law 
^as  amended  as  noted  in  The  Survey  of 
July  31.  Two  other  bills  of  particular  in- 
terest that  were  passed  provide  for  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  statistics  relat- 
ing to  the  unemployed  and  limit  the  hours 
of  labor  on  public  'f^orks. 

Eight  bills  relating  to  some  form  of  in- 
dustrial insurance  or  workmen's  compensa- 
tion or  to  some  phase  of  employers'  liability 
and  one  relating  to  industrial  arbitration 
and  conciliation  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  industrial  insurance.  One  of  the 
most  important  bills  which  failed  to  pass 
provided  that  "no  bakery  employe  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  on  an  average  of  more 
than  ten  hours  per  day."  This  bill,  after 
having  successfully  overcome  strenuous  op- 
position in  the  Assembly  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  upon  recommendation  for  indefi- 
nite postponement  by  the  Senate  committee 
on   manufactures  and  labor. 

An  examination  of  the  reference  of  bills 
to  committees  shows  that  forty-one  bills 
were  referred  in  the   first   instance  to   the 


committees  on  manufactures  and  labor,  nine 
in  the  Senate  and  thirty-two  in  the  As- 
sembly. Fourteen  bills  in  all  were  recom- 
mended for  passage  by  these  committeeB 
and  eighteen  for  Indefinite  postponement. 
Fifteen  bills  were  referred  in  first  instance 
to  the  judiciary  committees  which  recom- 
mended seven  for  passage  and  six  for  in- 
definite postponement.  Two  bills  were  with- 
drawn from  this  committee  and  referred  to 
the  special  committee  on  industrial  insur- 
ance. Six  bills  which  had  been  recommend- 
ed for  passage  by  the  assembly  committee 
on  manufactures  and  labor  were  later  re- 
ferred to  the  judiciary  committee.  Three 
of  these  bills  received  the  approval  of  that 
committee  and  two  of  them  finally  became 
law. 

ILLINOIS  LEGISLATION 

The  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases 
has  been  continued  for  two  years  more  with 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000. 

The  governor  of  Illinois  is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  chief  inspector  of  private  em- 
ployment agencies  at  a  salary  of  |3,600  per 
year,  and  one  inspector  for  every  fifty  li- 
censed agencies  at  $1,500  each.  The  in- 
spectors are  to  make  bi-monthly  visits,  en- 
force all  provisions  of  the  law,  and  make  ar- 
rests and  prosecutions  for  violations. 

If  an  agency  fails  to  secure  a  license  the 
penalty  ranges  from  $50  to  $260  or  impris- 
onment for  six  months  or  both;  for  viola- 
tion by  fraud,  the  fine  ranges  from  $50  to 
$200  or  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  both. 
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MINING  COMMISSIONS 

The  governor  of  Arizona  is  authorized  to 
appoint  two  practical  mine  owners  and  one 
attorney,  to  constitute  a  commission  to 
draft  a  mining  code.  Members  are  to  re- 
•ceive  $10  a  day  for  actual  service.  They 
must  grant  public  hearings  for  a  period  of 
six  consecutive  days  and  report  before  the 
next  legislative  session. 

In  Illinois,  $25»000  has  been  appropriated 
for  a  commission  to  investigate  the  methods 
and  conditions  of  coal  mining  with  special 
reference  to  the  safety  of  workmen,  and  the 
conservation  of  coal  deposits.  The  gover- 
nor is  to  apppoint  three  coal  mine  owners, 
three  coal  miners,  who  serve  without  com- 
pensation, and  three  "disinterested**  per- 
sons, who  receive  $10  per  day  for  actual  ser- 
vice. The  commission  will  submit  a  re- 
vision of  the  coal  mining  laws  of  the  state. 

IMMIGRATION  ACTS 

The  North  Carolina  act  of  1907  providing 
$5,000  yearly  and  special  agents  with  power 
to  make  arrangements  with  steamship  com- 
panies and  agencies  abroad,  to  promote  im- 
migration of  laborers  into  the  state  has 
been  repealed. 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
sress  are  petitioned  to  enact  more  stringent 
Immigration  laws  for  the  protection  of 
American  labor.  The  petitioners  hold  that 
•a  protective  tarifF  without  protection  from 
the  competition  of  cheap  labor  at  home  is  a 
travesty  of  the  industrial  problem. 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  IN  MONTANA 

While  some  of  the  older  states  were  cau- 
tiously, referring  accident  legislation  to 
special  committees,  Montana  went  boldly 
ahead  and  passed  a  law.  Chapter  67  of 
the  session  laws  of  1909  creates  a  state  ac- 
•cident  insurance  fund  to  cover  workmen  em- 
ployed in  coal  mining.  Ehnployers  are  to 
•deduct,  monthly,  one  per  cent  of  the  wages 
paid  and  pay  the  sums  so  deducted  to  the* 
«tate  auditor;  and  they  must  also  pay  to 
the  auditor,  monthly,  one  cent  for  each  ton 
of  coal  mined  and  shipped  or  sold  locally, 
or  having  been  mined,  is  ready  for  ship- 
ment. The  insurance  is  thus  compulsory 
upon  both  workmen  and  employers. 

The  money  is  contributed  jointly  by  both 
employers  and  employes.  The  basis  for 
measuring  the  contribution  is  not  the  same 
for  each,  however.  The  employe  pays  one 
per  cent  of  the  wages,  and  the  employer  one 
•cent  per  ton.  It  would  have  been  simpler 
to  make  the  wages  the  basis  in  both  cases, 
t>ut  the  law  as  it  stands  gives  the  workmen 
some  benefit  from  the  extra  productivity  of 
n  mine  if  the  assessment  is  honestly  made. 

The  state  treasurer  keeps  the  sums  col- 
lected by  the  auditor  and  invests  the  sur- 
plus.   ;rhe  auditor  Isauefi  warrants  to  per- 


sons injured  or  their  dependents.     The  ben- 
efits are  as  follows: 

1.  In  case  of  death,  dependents  receive 
$3,000.  This  is  divided  among  widow  and 
children  in  equal  shares,  or  if  there  be 
neither  widow  nor  children,  the  payment 
is  made  to  the  parents  who  are  wholly  de- 
pendent or  partly  dependent  "upon  the  de- 
ceased"; if  there  are  no  parents,  then  to 
"other  relatives  who  may  be  dependent  upon 
him." 

2.  In  cases  of  "permanent  incapacity"  a  . 
monthly  compensation  not  to  exceed  $1.00  a 
day  for  each  working  day  shall  be  paid,  but 
this  cannot  be  allowed  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  twelve  weeks.  This  part  of  the 
act  is  poorly  drawn  because  there  is  no 
clear  recognition  of  the  distinction  between 
the  following  kinds  of  injury:  (a)  total 
permanent  incapacity;  (b)  partial  perman- 
ent incapacity;  (c)  total  temporary  incapac- 
ity; (d)  partial  temporary  incapacity.  As 
actually  drawn  a  man  who  is  incapacitated 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  but  not 
permanently  injured  would  receive  no  bene- 
fit from  the  fund.  For  the  loss  of  one  limb 
or  eye,  the  compensation  Is  $1,000.  No  limit 
to  the  monthly  payments  in  cases  of  "per- 
manent incapacity"  is  given,  unless  the 
workman  wishes  to  have  the  liability  settled 
by  a  lumB  sum,  which  is  not  to  exceed 
$3,000.  The  auditor  is  to  have  "plenary 
power  to  determine  all  disputed  cases."  The 
large  powers  given  to  the  auditor  may  be  a 
ground  for  raising  constitutional  objections. 

If  a  workman  accepts  the  benefits  of  the 
fund,  he  loses  his  right  to  bring  suit  against 
the  employer,  but  if  he  elects  to  bring  suit, 
he  loses  his  right  to  benefit  from  the  fund. 

Employers  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
act,  or  employes  fraudulently  obtaining  ben- 
efits, may  be  fined  from  $100  to  $500,  or  im- 
prisoned from  one  to  six  months,  or  pun- 
ished by  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
act  is  to  be  in  force  on  October  1,  1910,  and 
benefits  commence  four  months  thereafter. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  administra- 
tive features  of  the  act  were  not  worked  out 
with  more  care. 

M.  O.  LOBENZ. 


Yotsn^  men^  best  of  references^  desite 
four  or  five  room  ftsraished  apartment  in 
New  York,  preferably  below  66th  street, 
from  about  Oct*  t  to  June  t»  Address 
F*  S.  G  care  this  office* 


PENSION    PCNA^UD. 

Good  French  Oooldng.  Views  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  Ramapo  Range. 

Parties  a  Speoialty.  Address:  Andbb  Pbnauo, 
Letohworth  Vlllaice,  IheUls  P.  C.  Rockland  Ck).,  New 
York.    Telephone :  850  V4  Uaverstraw. 


THRKE  NOTABLE    BOOKS  BY 

Charles  Molford  Robinson 

on  Problems  of  City  and  Town 

The  ImproTcmeot  of  Towas  and  Cities 

This  little  volume,  just  passed  into 
its  sixth    printing,   is   called   "I'he 
Bible  of  the  improvement  effort." 
Price  $1.2'>  postpaid. 

Modem  Civic  Art,  or 
The  City  Made  Beairtifiil 

A  handsome  and  useful  book,  alone 
in  its  field.  Third  revised  edition- 
illustrated. 

Price  $3.00  postpaid. 


The  Call  of  The  City 

A  dainty  volume  of  essays  on  the 
city's  charm.     This  has  oeen  pub- 
lished only  a  few  months. 
Price  $1.25  postpaid. 

Send  Check,  Money  Order  or  a-cent  stamps  to 

"SitSlf  TBE  SURVEV    "".lasK" 
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Jewish  Colony  for  Mesopotamia. — ^Tbe 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jew  who  has  been* 
more  or  less  of  a  wanderer  in  the  Orient 
since  the  days  of  the  expulsion  from  Spain* 
has  suddenly  found  himself  very  popular. 
Not  only  is  he  invited  to  return  to  the  land 
of  his  fathers  by  the  Spanish  government, 
but  he  also  finds  that  the  Ottoman  Empire*, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  liberal  movement 
of  the  Young  Turks,  not  only  wants  him  to 
remain  in  Turkey  but  desires  that  more- 
Jews  settle  in  the  domain  of  the  Sultan.  In 
accordance  with  the  new  liberal  program  an 
official  communication  has  been  received  In 
London  from  Ahmed  Rlza,  president  of  tlie 
Turkish  parliament.  Informing  all  Jewish  or- 
ganizations that  his  government  will  wel- 
come the  settlement  of  Jews  In  Turkey,  es- 
pecially in  Mesopotamia.  It  Is  reported  fronk^ 
abroad  that  Jacob  H.  Schiff  has  been  Inter- 
ested and  has  made  a  contribution. 

One  of  the  causes  which  has  undoubtedly 
led  up  to  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  government  Is  the  work  of  Dr.  A. 
Salvendi,  rabbi  of  Durkheim,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  at  the  head  of  an  extended 
philanthropic  movement  among  the  poor  or 
the  Holy  Land. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maintained  by  Simmons  College  and  Harvard  University. 
Class  Rooms  and  Office  centrally  located  at  9  Hamilton  Place. 

JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT,  DIrcctar.  ZILPHA  D.  SMITH,  AsKiate.  THEODOBE  W.  atOCKER,  AHiitaat. 


THE  SIXTH  YffAR  BEGINS  SEPTEHMBER  28,  I909. 


A  one  year  course.    For  exceptional  reasons,  this  may  be  taken  in  two  years,  or  a  portion 

of  it  taken  throughout  the  year. 

Offers  study  and  practice  of  neig^hbprhood  work,  charity,  correction,  and 
kindred  forms  of  social  service,  to  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  the 
problems  of  society  today,  especially  those  who  are  preparing  for  either  paid 
or  volunteer  work  in  agencies  or  institutions,  private  or  public.  An  outlook 
over  the  broad  field  of  such  effort  is  provided,  as  the  best  preparation  for 
work  in  any  part  of  that  field.. 

The  subjects,  in  logical  order,  are  treated  by — 

Lectures  by  experienced  specialists,  followed  by  conferences. 

Problems  presented  for  solution  in  class. 

Study  of  Prescribed  Reading  to  be  discussed  in  class. 

Practical  Work  with  at  least   two   agencies,   chosen   with   the   individual 

student,  to  fit  individual  needs  and  plans. 

A  second  year,  for  which  theie  are  several,  fellowships,  gives  further  training,  in  study  Low 

to  get  and  interpret  social  data. 

For  Circulars  and  other  Information,  write        -      9  Hannllton  Place,  Boston 
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New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

UNITED   CHARITIES   BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


SEVENTH  YEAR,  SEPT,  27, 1909— JUNE  3, 1910 


A  General  Course  in  Social  Work  for  men  and  women  preparing  for 
either  professional  or  volunteer  service  as  Charitable  Visitors,  Executive 
and  Financial  Secretaries,  Social  Investig^ators,  Parish  or  Settlement 
Workers,  and  for  various  activities  in  the  city  and  state  service,  wel- 
fare work  and  social  betterment.  Requires  eii^ht  months  with  lectures 
ag:greg:ating:  at  least  12  hours  per  week,  and  field  and  practice  work  for 
an  equal  number  of  hours  or  more. 

Unusual  Opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  in  connection  with 
the  varied  charitable  tasks  and  institutions  of  New  York  city. 

Affiliation  with  Columbia  University  offers  the  best  university  facilities 
and  credits  toward  higher  degrees. 

College  Graduates  and  persons  with  extensive  practical  experience  ad- 
mitted as  regular  students  without  examination.  Diploma  given  to 
those  completing  prescribed  course  as  regular  students,  and  certificates 
for  special  students. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Research  offers  advanced  work  for  second  year 
students  and  field  practice  for  all. 

An  Evening  Course,  two  hours  one  evening  a  week,  gives  a  brief  course 
with  appropriate  certificate  to  workers  employed  during  the  day. 

Write  for  Year  Book  and  Enrollment  Bletnks, 


SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY,  Director 

» 

ROSWELL  C.  McCREA,  )  ^        •  *    tx* 

CAUL  KELSEY.  (Summer  Session)  \  Associate  Directors. 

Adah  Hopkins,  Registrar. 

Mbs.  Mart  Q.  Worthington,  Supervisor  of  Field  Work. 

Pauline  Goldmark,  Supervisor  of  Research  Work. 

Orlando  F.  Lewis,  Supervisor  of  Evening  Course. 

STAFF  LECTURERS  INCLUDE— 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,    Mr.  Homer  Folks,    Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,    Mr.  Frank  Tucker, 
Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  the  Directors  and  others. 
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THE  RIOTING 

AT  McKEE'S  ROCKS 

Fierce  rioting  broke  out  at  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Works  in  McKee's  Rocks  on 
Sunday  night,  August  22.  For  the  past 
week  or  two  the  company  has  been  bring- 
ing men  into  the  plant  and  trouble  had 
arisen  as  each  boat  load  or  train  load 
of  strike  breakers  arrived.  The  strike- 
breakers were  brought  under  the  guard 
of  the  state  constabulary  and  the  deputy 
sheriffs.  A  commissary  department  was 
started  within  the  works  and  Negroes 
and  other  helpers  had  been  employed  to 
do  the  cooking  and  keep  things  going  for 
the  men.  The  situation  for  the  strikers 
gradually  grew  worse  and  they  became 
more  sullen  and  angry  as  they  saw  the 
strike  gradually  being  broken  by  im- 
ported workmen.  Over  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday  a  great  many  of  the  deputy 
sheriffs  and  the  Negro  cooks,  and  also 
some  of  the  strike  breakers  left  the  works 
in  order  to  go  to  their  homes  and  visit 
their  families.  The  strikers  met  the 
cars  as  they  came  through  McKee's 
Rocks  Sunday  evening,  and  those  who 
could  explain  why  they  were  on  the  cars 
were  allowed  to  go,  but  the  others  were 
held  up,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  badly 
beaten.  A  fight  between  a  deputy  sheriff 
and  the  strike  breakers  resulted  in  the 
former's  death  and  this  blood-letting 
started  the  crowd  on  its  quest.  In  the 
melee  which  followed  two  troopers  and 
three  strikers  were  killed  outright,  and 
a  number  of  others  fatally  wounded. 
The  troopers*  fierce  charges  and  desper- 
ate tactics  soon,  cleared  the  streets,  and 
as  we  go  to  press  Schoenville  and  the 
neighboring  territory  is  under  martial 
law. 

At  present  the  strikers  are  sullen  and 
nothing  more  is  needed  to  precipitate  fur- 
ther rioting  and  bloodshed  than  a  leader 
and  another  spark.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  during  the  past  week  to 
destroy  the  works.  The  troopers  are 
patrolling  the  streets  and  every  one  with 
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arms  found  upon  him  is  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  improvised  lockup.  Another 
troop  of  the  state  constabulary  has  been 
called  so  that  an  adequate  force  will  be 
on  hand  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  on  the  ground, 
the  company  at  the  present  time  seems  to 
have  the  upper  hand,  as  the  strikers  are 
gradually  disintegrating,  some  of*  them 
taking  other  jobs,  and  the  rest  getting 
more  and  more  desperate  as  is  well  shown 
by  their  willingness  to  attempt  almost 
any  violence  in  order  to  secure  their 
desires.  The  company  is  still  standing 
pat  as  far  as  dealing  with  the  strikers. 
It  is  thought  by  those  best  informed  that 
800  to  1,000  men  are  now  in  the  plant. 

PLAYGROUND  CLUBS 

IN  PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 

Passaic,  New  Jersey,  had  an  interest- 
ing experience  in  playground  organiza- 
tion this  summer.  The  club  idea  was  ap- 
plied in  a  new  way  under  the  direction  of 
William  H.  Harper  of  New  York.  It 
was  the  plan,  from  the  beginning,  to  con- 
duct the  playgrounds  so  that  spontaneity 
would  be  encouraged.  On  July  6,  the 
opening  day,  with  five  hundred  boys  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  on  hand,  Mr. 
Harper  announced  that  there  would  be 
but  three  rules  of  consequence  on  the 
playgrounds :  "  A  double  report  from  the 
starter's  gun  means  assemble  in  front 
of  the  clubhouse.  Listen  to  directions. 
Do  as  you  have  been  told." 

Under  this  plan  four  sets  of  clubs 
were  organized,  twenty-four  boys  in 
each  club.  The  clubs  were  divided  into 
boys  weighing  eighty,  ninety-five,  115 
and  over  115  pounds.  It  was  announced 
that  clubs  would  compete  against  clubs 
in  any  games  that  were  held,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  twenty-four  competing  against 
every  other  member  of  another  club  of 
twenty-four  in  his  own  class. 

As  soon  as  a  club  was  organized,  it 
received  twenty- four  points,  and  as  the 
season  advanced,  points  were  added  foe- 
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attendance,  participation  in  games  and 
field  day  duties.  The  records  were  post- 
ed on  the  playground  bulletin.  At  the 
end  of  each  week  and  when  the  month 
is  over,  every  boy  in  the  winning  club 
in  each  division  of  eighties,  ninety-fives, 
one  hundred-fifteens,  and  "overweights," 
receives  a  prize.  That  means  that  once 
a  month  ninety-six  boys  are  rewarded. 

The  daily  attendance  throughout  the 
season  has  been  over  900  and  there  has 
been  neither  loss,  breakage,  nor  theft  re- 
ported during  the  entire  summer.  Judge 
Dalrymple,  the  police  justice  in  charge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  said  at  the  directors' 
meeting  that  while  in  years  past  chil- 
dren's cases  formed  the  greater  part  of 
his  summer  work,  this  year  he  has  had 
no  trouble  at  all  from  this  source. 

NATIONAL  FRATERNAL 
CONGRESS  IN  BOSTON 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the-  National  Fraternal  Congress  was 
held  in  the  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston,  last 
week.  The  congress  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  fraternal  beneficiary  asso- 
'ciations  which,  originally  formed  for  re- 
ligious, charitable  or  social  purposes, 
have  developed  into  insurance  organiza- 
tions oflfering  whole  life  protection, 
with  a  lodge  system,  a  ritual  and  a 
representative  form  of  government. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  nearly 
600  associations  of  this  kind  with  over 
7,000,000  adult  members.  Without  ex- 
aggeration it  may  be  said  that  20,000,000 
persons  in  this  country  are  interested  in 
the  sound  development  and  progress  of 
fraternal  insurance.  Associations  affili- 
ated with  the  National  Fraternal  Con- 
gress are  the  oldest  and  strongest  organ- 
izations both  numerically  and  financially. 
Each  one  either  has  to  have  adequate 
rates  of  premiums  not  lower  than  those 
provided  in  the  National  Fraternal  Con- 
gress table  of  mortality  or  at  least  has 
ito  declare  its  belief  in  that  table. 

The  requirement  for  eligibility  to 
membership  and  the  campaign  for 
adequate  rates  conducted  by  the  National 
Fraternal  Congress  led  to  a  split  within 
its  own  ranks  and  to  the  formation  of  a 
rival  organization  of  Associated  Frater- 
nities (1901).     After  a    few   years    of 


struggle  both  organizations  entered  into 
negotiations.  A  "uniform  bill"  that  should 
place  all  associations  on  equal  terms  and 
that  should  condition  the  operation  upon 
the  adoption  of  some  standard  mortality 
table  was  discussed  at  length  by  both  or- 
ganizations, but  the  outcome  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  third  association  in  1908 
— ^The  United  Fraternities. 

While  the  quarrel  of  the  three  god- 
desses for  supremacy  is  going  on  and  the 
whole  fraternal  beneficiary  system  is  un- 
dergoing a  severe  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  readjustment,  the  progressive 
insurance  companies,  in  the  attempt  to 
meet  the  demands  of  industrial  classes 
for  cheap  insurance,  have  invaded  the 
territory  by  introducing  a  "group  insur- 
ance" bill  into  various  legislatures,  which 
shall  permit  them  to  issue  policies  to 
trade  unions,  clubs  or  benevolent  organ- 
izations, at  special  rates.  The  invaders 
have  been  repulsed  from  all  states  ex- 
cept Minnesota,  New  Jersey  and  Maine. 

The  proceedings  of  the  National  Fra- 
ternal Congress  in  Boston  reflected  all 
these  various  struggles.  "I  have  been 
fighting  for  adequate  rates  for  many 
years  and  do  not  feel  tired  of  it ;  nor  do 
I  want  to  see  the  end  of  the  fight,"  said  a 
veteran  fraternalist.  And  the  congress 
deeply  impressed,  immediately  repudiated 
the  requirement  as  to  the  eligibility  to 
membership. 

Various  papers  pertaining  to  the  up- 
building of  the  fraternal  beneficiary  sys- 
tem, its  actuarial,  medical,  educational 
and  ethical  characteristics,  were  read  in 
the  general  meetings  and  in  the  four  sec- 
tions. Of  interest  to  the  reader  of  this 
magazine  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  con- 
vention toward  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign. The  delegation  from  the  congress 
to  the  International  Tuberculosis  Con- 
gress, held  in  Washington,,  presented  an 
extensive  report  on  the  work  of  the  lat- 
ter and  urged  each  individual  member  to 
co-operation  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Relief  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis. 

A  proposition  was  brought  before  the 
congress  to  co-operate  in  the  study  which 
a  commission  appointed  by  the  Associ- 
ated Fraternities  last  fall  is  making.  It 
is    an    investigation   of    occupations    of 
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members  of  fraternal  associations,  of 
occupational  mortality  and  disability,  a 
study  which,  having  primarily  an  actu- 
arial end,  goes  far  beyond,  and  being  tm- 
dertaken  on  a  large  scale  and  conducted 
by  a  man  of  such  wide  knowledge  as  M. 
M.  Dawson,  promises  to  enrich  theoreti- 
cal as  well  as  applied  social  science. 
The  consideration  of  this  proposition  for 
co-operation,  was  postponed  until  the 
next  convention,  to  be  held  in  Detroit, 
in  August,  1910.* 

SCHOOL  OF  ETHICS 
AT   MADISON,    WIS. 

The  Summer  School  of  Ethics,  form- 
erly held  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  later 
in  informal  sessions  in  the  Adirondacks, 
recently  closed  its  second  meeting  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  first,  that  of 
1908,  was  marked  by  large  attendance, 
deep  interest  and  an  important  aftermath 
of  correspondence  from  those  specially 
concerned  with  the  moral  education  of 
children,  youth  and  adults.  The  ses- 
sion of  1909  attracted  larger  audiences, 
a  more  intelligent  interest,  and  gave  indi- 
cation of  still  further  enlargement  and 
consolidation  of  ethical  leadership  in  so- 
cial advance. 

The  state  University  of  Wisconsin, 
which  has  been  fitly  described  of  late 
as  "not  only  a  state  university  but  the 
soul  of  a  state,"  again  vindicated  its 
claim  to  a  pioneer  position  among  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  by  offering 
generous  hospitality  to  the  School  of 
Ethics,  thus  proving  that  spiritual  values 
in  education  are  becoming  conscious  and 
articulate  in  the  great  people's  colleges 
of  the  West.  Free  advertisment  of  the 
School  of  Ethics  in  its  Bulletin  of  the 
Summer  Session,  the  provision  of  suit- 
able auditoriums  for  public  lectures,  and 
finally  the  taking  over  into  the  regular 
courses  of  the  university  of  three  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Ethics  for  credit 
courses  toward  degrees,  showed  that  the 
university  authorities  recognized  in  this 
non-sectarian  attempt  to  emphasize  char- 
acter as  the  supreme  end  in  education, 
a  proper  and  helpful  ally  to  their  own 
purpose,  and  work. 

lA  Btadj  of  the  fraternal  Insurance  now  belnir  con- 
ducted by  the  RaBsell  Saire  Foundation,  will  be  ready 
for  publication  in  the  winter. 


The  three  courses  in  the  university  in- 
cluded the  following:  Prof.  Nathaniel 
Schmidt  of  Cornell  University  on  Ori- 
ental History  as  related  to  ethical-relig- 
ious development;  Dr.  Henry  Neumann 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
on  the  Psychology  and  Methods  of 
Character-Development,  a  course  which 
proved  especially  valuable  to  teachers; 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  on  Aims 
and  Methods  of  Social  Service  with 
special  reference  to  preserving  just  and 
constant  balance  between  efforts  for  per- 
sonal discipline  and  uplift  of  the  less 
competent  individuals  and  all  movements 
for  social  reform  and  progress. 

Of  the  lectures  given  solely  under  the 
auspices  df  the  School  of  Ethics  and 
open  to  the  general  public,  Dr.  Felix 
Adler's  course  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Ethics  applied  to  the  chief  ethical  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  and  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Salter,  now  associated  with  the 
department  of  philosophy  of  Chicago 
University,  on  Schopenhauer  and 
Nietzche  were  most  noticeable,  while  the 
finely  discriminating  course  by  Professor 
Schmidt  on  Ethical  Tendencies  in  the 
Hellenistic  World  added  a  distinctive 
note.  A  course  on  Moral  and  Social 
Education  included  five  lectures  by  Earl 
Barnes  on  The  Relation  of  Moral  Edu- 
cation to  Stages  of  Growth  in  Childhood 
which  were  welcomed  by  throngs  of 
teachers  as  an  illuminating  exposition  of 
his  special  studies  of  child  life.  Prof. 
Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  president  of  the 
Council  of  the  Religious  Education  As- 
sociation represented  fraternally  the 
aims  and  efforts  of  a  body  working  along 
a  different  road  toward  the  same  goal 
of  more  effective  moral  training  of  chil- 
dren, Dr.  John  Lovejoy  Elliott  of  the 
Ethical  Society  and  Hudson  Guild  of 
New  York  city  met  the  needs  of  many 
teachers  in  his  lectures  on  Material  and 
Methods  in  Ethics  Teaching  and  receiv- 
ed a  response  which  testified  to  the  in- 
tense desire  of  all  thoughtful  leaders  in 
the  educational  world  to  learn  a  better 
technique  in  aiding  childhood  and  youth 
in  vital  choices  of  ideal  and  conduct. 

The  ten  lectures  on  social  education 
or  the  effect  of  environment  upon  per- 
sonal character,  included  a  memorable 
address  on  the  Function  of  the  Family  as 
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the  chief  agency  in  the  socializing  of  the 
individual,  by  Dr.  Albion  Small  of  Chi- 
cago University  and  a  broad  and  stimu- 
lating address  by  President  Van  Hise  of 
Wisconsin  University  on  the  Social  Func- 
tion of  the  School,  which  showed  how 
the  school  must  be  thoroughly  democ- 
ratized in  a  democratic  state  and  how  the 
university  itself  must  meet  the  people 
where  they  live  not  only  in  all  localities 
of  residence  but  in  all  vocational  and  so- 
cial needs.  Jane  Addams  and  Percival 
Chubb  both  presented  the  gospel  of  a 
finer  and  more  varied  recreational  op- 
portunity as  an  aid  to  moral  growth  and 
social  regeneration.  Mrs.  Celia  Parker 
WooUey,  founder  and  head-worker  of 
the  Frederick  Douglass  Center  in  Chi- 
cago, spoke  of  the  social  value  of  racial 
co-operation;  and  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
gave  a  ringing  call  to  supplant  modern 
militarism  with  better  schools,  better 
civic  organization,  and  better  politics,  as 
means  of  national  defence  and  uplift. 

Dr.  Paul  Reinsch  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  presented  a  keen,  scholarly 
and  idealistic  appeal  for  ethical  progress 
in  legislation,  the  rescue  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession from  the  thraldom  of  tradition 
and  precedent  and  its  entrance  upon  a 
needed  constructive  work  of  social  ad- 
vance in  law  and  the  administration  of 
law.  Rev.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  who 
frankly  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  per- 
sonal health  and  valiant  civic  struggle 
against  dirt,  disease  and  all  physical 
evils,  attracted  over  two  hundred  club 
women  of  the  state  to  her  lecture.  Mrs. 
Spencer  spoke  on  the  Social  Function  of 
the  Church  as  a  necessary  and  perma- 
nent element  of  social  advance;  its  ap- 
peal to  the  individual  to  make  the  most 
and  best  of  himself  under  all  conditions 
however  hard  and  whatever  the  social 
duty  that  the  time-spirit  might  at  any 
given  moment  urge  upon  the  social  con- 
science, constituting  to-day  a  needed  bal- 
ance to  the  increasing  demand  for  activi- 
ty in  environmental  change. 

Two  closing  sessions  devoted  to  a  spe- 
cific exposition  of  the  ethical  movement 
in  its  larger  aspects  and  to  a  presentation 
of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  of  ethics  at  seats 
of  higher  learning  as  an  aid  in  attaching 


the  idealism  of  youth  definitely  to  higher 
ends  of  personal  and  social  well-being, 
ended  the  program  of  the  school.  That 
an  average  of  250  persons,  most  of  them 
busy  students,  attended  lectures  of  such 
serious  import  and  responded  warmly  to 
such  high  appeals,  goes  to  show  that  the 
spiritual  life  of  our  American  people 
needs  only  a  more  adequate  expression  to 
attain  a  more  conscious  leadership. 
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THE  "KNOW  YOUR  CITY 
MOVEMENT 

ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG 

Seattle  is  a  new  city  and  many  of  its 
potentially  most  valuable  citizens  have 
only  recently  arrived  and  are  unknown 
to  their  neighbors.  This  condition  made 
it  particularly  desirable  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  general  gathering  which  would 
bring  to  the  citizens  a  knowledge  of  the 
social  agencies  already  at  work,  and 
would  bring  together  the  unknown 
forces.  A  tentjitive  program,  designed 
to  cover  the  chief  social  forces  of  the 
city,  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Sydney 
Strong  and  myself,  and  submitted  for 
advice  to  Miss  Virginia  McMechen  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  Mi^s 
Anna  Murray  of  the  Washington  Chil- 
dren's Home  and  Aid  Society,  and  Wil- 
liam K.  McKibben  of  the  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League. 

The  original  program  was  compiled 
after  close  study  of  the  programs  of 
summer  work  in  the  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago Schools  of  Philanthropy,  but  it  soon 
seemed  to  us  wise,  in  view  of  our  limited 
knowledge  concerning  men  and  aflfairs 
in  the  city,  to  have  at  least  two  persons 
on  each  day's  program,  one  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  work  under  discussion,  and 
one  competent  to  criticise.  We  chose  the 
best  authorities  available  in  the  city. 

Our  next  step  was  to  interest  an  audi- 
ence to  give  us  some  basis  for  approach- 
ing the  speakers.  By  consulting^  with 
presidents  of  women's  clubs  and  similar 
organizations,  by  attending  meetings  de- 
voted to  civic  interests,  and  by  a  large 
number  of  personal  calls,  I  secured  in 
about  ten  days  a  list  of  seventy-five  peo- 
ple who  declared  that  they  "desired  to 
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see  a  civic  institute  in  Seattle,  and  would 
endeavor  to  attend  at  least  five  meet- 
ings." It  was  understood  almost  from 
the  first  that  the  sessions  were  to  be  free, 
the  speakers  giving  their  services,  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  furnishing  a  hall. 

The  popular  character  of  the  move- 
ment, which  turned  the  "class  of  twenty- 
five"  into  an  audience  ranging  from  forty 
to  four  hundred  and  averaging  about 
125,  may  be  explained  by  thre*  chief 
causes.  One  was  that  sessions  we:  e  free. 
Another  was  the  catchy  character  of  our 
motto  "Know  Your  City."  It  has  been 
amusing,  both  during  the  sessions  and 
since,  to  notice  the  extent  to  which  ad- 
vertisers m  our  city  have  made  use  of 
that  motto.  That  fact,  more  than  any 
other,  has  assured  us  that  in  the  motto 
lay  a  recognized  element  of  popularity. 

The  third  reason  for  the  success  of 
the  meetings  lay  in  the  support  furnished 
by  our  morning  newspaper,  the  Post- 
Intelligencer,  which  has  as  its  editor-in- 
chief,  a  member  of  the  National  Munici- 
pal League,  Erastus  Brainard.  Space 
was  freely  given  not  only  for  reports  of 
the  sessions  themselves,  but  for  inter- 
views and  articles  three  weeks  prior  to 
the  first  meeting. 

A  large  part  of  the  program  was  oc- 
cupied by  city  officials  themselves,  usu- 
ally in  conjunction  with  some  other 
speakers  who  were  in  a  position  to  give 
a  fair  criticism  of  conditions.  The 
mayor,  the  city  engineer,  the  health  com- 
missioner, the  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  the  truant  officer,  the  county 
sheriff,  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  Imifiigration  Service,  an 
interne  at  the  city  hospital,  a  council- 
man, and  representatives  of  the  park  and 
school  boards  were  all  on  the  program. 
In  addition  to  these  officials  nineteen  of 
the  city's  charitable,  social,  civic,  educa- 
tional and  industrial  organizations  were 
represented.  In  almost  no  instance, 
however,  was  a  subject  confined  to  the 
description  of  one  particular  work.  The 
speaker  was  asked  rather  to  consider  the 
problem  with  which  he  dealt,  and  the 
relation  of  his  organization  and  other 
affiliated  bodies  to  his  particular  prob- 
lem. 

Visits  were  made  to  municipal  and 
private   organizations,   in   the  city  and 


neighborhood.  At  least  one  promi- 
nent educator,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  representative  in 
Washington  University,  who  had  never 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council 
(and  how  many  are  there  of  our  repre- 
sentative citizens  who  haven't),  turned 
from  one  evening  visit  with  the  declara- 
tion that  "I  feel  like  running  for  council- 
man myself."  Knowing  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  utterance,  we  could  not 
help  wishing  that  he  might. 

Results  in  an  educational  conference 
of  this  kind  must  of  necessity  be  indi- 
rect. Certain  more  vigilant  inspections 
and  enforcements  of  law  which  have 
taken  place  since  May  have  been  at- 
tributed by  several  people  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  institute.  I  hardly  agree 
with  that  view.  But  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  meetings  have  proved  a  stimulus 
to  officials,  who  are  after  all  very  human, 
and  who  are  too  often  severely  let  alone 
by  the  really  good  citizens  while  con- 
stantly approached  by  men  who  have 
some  private  scheme  to  advance  at  pub- 
lic expense.  In  this  way,  the  institute 
doubtless  served  as  a  backing  to. law- 
enforcement  on  the  part  of  officials  who 
were  willing  enough  to  do  their  duty  if 
the  people  seemed  to  want  it. 

THE  WRETCHES  OF 
POVERTYVILLE' 

A  certain  fascination,  morbid  and 
subtle,  surrounds  the  underworld  of  the 
great  city.  A  modern  Puritan,  weaned 
though  he  may  be  from  a  desire  for  a 
Sabbath  visitation  to  the  hell  of  Jona- 
than Edwards,  still  enjoys  with  true 
Virgilian,  Dantesque  emotion  a  jour- 
ney to  the  haunts  of  the  damned.  To 
him,  Dr.  Nascher's  study  of  the  Bowery 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  The  Wretches  of  Pov- 
ertyville,  will  prove  of  intense  interest 
and,  providing  he  skips  the  concluding 
chapter — ^The  Problem — ^he  will  find  it 
highly  satisfactory.  The  author  is  an 
excellent  guide — he  tells  everything,  all 
that  he  knows  and  anybody  knows,  and 
even  more  mayhap,  both  of  the  past  and 

»  Tbe  Wretches  of  Povertyvlllebv  Dr.  I.  L.  Nascher. 
Puhltshed  by  Joseph  J.  Lanzlt.  Chicago.  298  pp.  Price 
9\.Vt.  This  Dook  may  be  obtained  at  publisher's  price 
through  The  Subtet. 
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present ;  and  pleasantly,  with  a  rhythm  in 
his  talk,  does  he  tell  his  story. 

But,  be  you  no  slummer, — ^as  slummers 
go — ^you  will  find  here  meat  for  thought, 
deep  and  profound.  In  this  book  the 
profound  reader  will  stumble  through 
the  muck  and  mire  of  the  Bowery  as  the 
Drain  Man  in  The  Servant  in  the  House 
follows  up  the  drain — ^seeking  through 
the  debris  the  source  of  evil.  This  drain, 
he  will  find,  lies  deep  down  underneath 
the  sanctuary  where  he  has  been  wont 
to  worship — ^the  frail  structure  of  human 
nature.  The  plea  of  the  little  volume  is 
that  vice  and  crime  are  relative,  not  ab- 
solute, changing  with  place  and  time  and 
"the  nature  of  the  beast."  This  plea  may 
be  at  odds  with  the  ethics  taught  by 
seers  but  still  may  have  a  pragmatic 
sanction.  Man  has  been  struggling 
through  the  .  ages  with  certain  dishar- 
monies in  his  make-up,  and  it  is  these  dis- 
harmonies that  are  the  problems  of  the 
Bowery  in  the  congregate  as  they  are  the 
problem  in  the  lives  of  each  one  of  us. 

With  no  uncertain  nor  apologetic  man- 
ner, has  the  simple  truth  been  handled 
regarding  the  conditions,  and  the  relative 
values  of  the  several  panaceas  by  which 
reformers  have  hoped  to  dry  up  the  evils 
in  this  crime-breeding  Bowery.  Wheth- 
er right  or  wrong  in  these  estimates,  the 
champions  of  these  several  schemes  must 
be  ready  to  meet  the  criticisms  with 
frankness,  and  any  discussion  which  this 
book  may  arouse  can  only  help  clear 
the  mist  that  has  tended  to  obscure  many 
of  the  problems  of  crime  and  vice  in 
New  York. 


Fortunately,  the  book  is  more  than  a 
melodramatic,  cinematographic  produc- 
tion of  the  Bowery  and  a  critical  analy- 
sis of  relief  agents.  The  writer  dares 
to  point  out  a  ray  of  salvation  to  the 
criminal — ^and  who  has  not  conamitted 
crime  among  the  wretches  of  poverty- 
ville?  "Work  at  living  wages  will  save 
him,"  Dr.  Nascher  tells  us,  "though 
such  7ork  be  under  government  control 
Let  i  be  a  state  farm  or  workshop,  or 
roadi.aking,  or  any  similar  occupation, 
where  he  will  receive  pay  for  work  done, 
and  will  pay  out  of  his  wages  for  his 
board.  Forcible  detention  until  he  has 
saved  a  certain  amount,  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  gravity  of  the  crime, 
would  be  a  fitting  penalty  for  his  oflFense. 
and  would  place  him  in  such  a  position 
that  he  would  not  immediately  be  forced 
into  crime  upon  his  release." 

Hope  surely  need  not  be  left  behind  by 
the  plodder  through  these  pages.  StfU  it 
will  be  with  relief  that  he  reaches  the 
words  which  close  the  study : 

"With  the  regulation  of  those  evils 
which  are  necessary  to  avoid  worse  ones, 
and  the  strict  enforcement  of  such  regu- 
lations, with  the  suppression  of  those 
evils  which  can  be  suppressed  without 
endangering  society  or  public  policy; 
with  the  segregation  of  the  virtuous  and 
unfortunate  from  the  vicious  and  lazv, 
aiding  the  former  to  be  self-supporting, 
repressing  the  latter  by  force,  if  nec- 
essary, we  may  be  able  to  reach  a  ra- 
tional ideal  in  the  sociological  aspect  of 
our  city." 
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The  District  of  Columbia  is  one  of  the 
most  unique  domains  in  the  world.  Set 
aside  from  the  wilderness  in  1790  for 
the  residence  and  private  door-yard  of 
the  national  government,  it  has  grown 
under  these  conditions  into  one  of  our 
great  cities  with  a  population  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand.  The  seat 
of  the  greatest  republic  of  all  time,  its 
government  is  such  a  combination  of 
monarchy  and  oligarchy  as  has  never  ex- 
isted elsewhere. 

This  peculiar  condition  arose  out  of  the 
jealousies  of  the  states  and  the  unfor- 
tunate experiences  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  Philadelphia,  which  led  our 
forefathers  to  put  into  the  Constitution 
the  clause  that  Congress  should  have 
"exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  District 
of  Columbia."  It  did  not,  however,  ex- 
ercise this  privilege  at  first;  and  Wash- 
ington, up  to  1871,  had  been  essentially 
a  small  southern  town  in  full  control  of 
its  own  affairs.  At  this  time,  the  sew- 
age ran  down  the  gutters,  the  streets 
were  unpaved,  and  there  were  hog  wal- 
lows on  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Congress,  dissatisfied  at  this,  estab- 
lished in  1871  a  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment with  a  governor  and  judiciary 
appointed  by  the  president,  and  a  legis- 
lature and  delegate  to  Congress  elected 
by  the  people.  In  order  to  hasten  pub- 
lic improvements,  a  Board  of  Public 
Works  was  provided.  This  board 
proved  to  be  the  government,  and  set 
itself  with  the  utmost  energy  to  build 
sewers,  grade  and  pave  the  streets  and 
remodel  the  city. 

Its  work  was  effective  but  costly,  and 
at  the  end  of  t^ree  years  it  had  run  the 
district  into  debt  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Discontented  citizens, 
who  felt  that  things  were  being  done  with 
a  high  hand  and  that  they  were  paying 
high  taxes  for  improvements  that  did 
not  always  benefit  them,  issued  a  me- 
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morial  to  Congress,  setting  forth  their 
grievances. 

This  resulted  in  a  long  investigation  by 
a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  a  report  in  1874,  which  became 
the  "organic  act  of  1878."  This  report 
abolished  the  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment and  set  up  in  its  stead  the  present 
regime,  in  which  the  executive  functions 
are  exercised  by  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  president,  the  judicial 
functions  by  a  judiciary  appointed  by 
the  president,  and  the  legislative  func- 
tions by  Congress  itself.  The  legislature, 
the  delegate,  and  the  suffrage  for  the 
people  were  abolished.  Congress  as- 
sumed one-half  of  the  bonded  debt  and 
agreed  thereafter  to  pay  one-half  of  all 
appropriations  for  district  maintenance. 
The  tax  rate  for  the  district  was  fixed  at 
one  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Since  that  time  this  system  has  had 
thirty-one  years  of  trial,  and  conditions 
have  greatly  changed.  The  district  has 
been  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  the  ap- 
pointing of  the  judges  and  commission- 
ers, though  there  has  been  a  feeling  that 
one  commissioner  or  governor  would 
make  a  stronger  executive  than  three. 
But  there  has  been  general  dissatisfac- 
tion both  in  Congress  and  the  district 
in  regard  to  the  making  of  the  laws  and 
appropriations. 

The  country  at  large  has  also  good  rea- 
son to  be  annoyed.  If  each  of  our  fifty- 
four  states,  territories,  and  colonial  pos- 
sessions were  to  have  separate  days  and 
to  come  up  in  succession  for  legislative 
consideration,  each  would  have  a  day 
once  in  nine  weeks;  whereas  to  the  dis- 
trict, a  comparatively  small  area,  a  day 
once  in  two  weeks  has  been  assigned 
regularly,  with  an  extra  day  or  two  on 
its  appropriation  bill.  It  has  besides  the 
same  interest  as  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  all  general  legislation. 

The  present  condition  is  anomalous. 
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Our  national  lawmakers  have  some- 
times spent  an  entire  afternoon  in  the 
discussion  of  such  questions  as  whether 
a  certain  class  of  school  janitors  should 
be  paid  thirty-five  or  forty  dollars  a 
month.  There  are  scores  of  debates 
where  the  economy  proposed  would 
amount  to  far  less  than  the  salaries  of 
the  legislators  for  the  time  spent  in  dis- 
<:ussing  it. 

Congress  has  always  been  annoyed  at 
the  amount  of  time  demanded  for  these 
small,  local  affairs,  and  the  amount  of 
interviewing  to  which  they  have  been 
subject  in  regard  to  them. 

As  those  who  are  familiar  with  general 
legislation  know,  nearly  all  of  the  effec- 
tive work  is  done  in  committee.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  raises  a  great  deal 
of  smoke,  but  it  rarely  modifies  the  bill. 
Two  committees  in  the  House,  and  two 
in  the  Senate,  have  the  affairs  of  the  dis- 
trict in  charge.  One  of  these,  known  as 
the  District  Committee,  which  consists  of 
nineteen  members  in  the  House  and  sev- 
enteen members  in  the  Senate,  has  charge 
of  all  general  legislation ;  while  the  sub- 
committees on  appropriations,  which  con- 
sist of  five  members  in  each  house,  have 
charge  of  all  the  appropriations  for  main- 
taining the  district  government.  While 
of  course,  this  is  not  the  only  service 
rendered,  in  all,  one-sixteenth  of  the 
members  of  the  House  and  one-fifth  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  are  assigned 
to  district  committees. 

The  men  on  these  committees  have  still 
greater  reasons  to  be  dissatisfied.  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  present  form  of 
goverment,  Mr.  Eldridge  of  Wisconsin 
said :  "I  feel,  I  suppose,  as  every  gentle- 
man has  felt  who  has  ever  served  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  the 
thankless  task  imposed  when  called  upon 
to  defend  or  advocate  anything  pertain- 
ing to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Not  by  any  pro- 
curement or  desire  of  mine,  I  have  been 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
for  the  last  four  years."  I  suppose  every 
member  of  the  district  committees  of  the 
House  at  least  could  sign  his  name  under 
this  statement  with  a  good  conscience. 

The  members  have  not  felt  that  any 
service,  however  painstaking  or  able,  ad- 
vanced them  at  all  with  their  constitu- 


ents, and  there  have  been  cases  where 
their  re-election  has  thereby  been  pre 
vented.  They  have  resented  a  district 
post  as  almost  a  degradation  in  ofiBce. 
They  have  sunk  from  congressmen  to  al- 
dermen, and  aldermen,  too,  of  vastly  less 
power  than  those  of  other  cities,  because 
the  committees  are  themselves  too  large 
for  efficiency  and  much  time  is  consumed 
in  talk.  The  legislative  committee  has  no 
power  to  make  appropriations,  the  other 
committee  may  not  grant  the  money  to 
carry  out  their  acts,  and  every  bill  is  still 
subject  to  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  entire  House  and  Senate.  Be- 
cause no  one  wants  a  district  post,  the 
older  and  more  influential  congressmen 
usually  manage  to  avoid  these  commit- 
tees. 

The  district  has  had  yet  greater  cause 
for  complaint.  Good  legislation  is  almost 
impossible.  Congressmen  feel  that,  in 
justice  to  themselves  and  their  constitu- 
ents, they  cannot  afford  to  spend  much 
time  on  district  aflFairs.  They  are  not 
much  interested  at  first,  and  by  the  time 
they  have  become  interested  and  in- 
formed, they  usually  fail  of  re-election 
or  are  transferred  to  other  committees. 
The  knowledge  of  the  new  men  is  gath- 
ered mostly  from  the  section  of  the  city 
in  which  they  live;  and,  as  they  reason 
about  the  rest  of  the  city  on  the  basis  of 
this  better  section,  this  knowledge  is  oft- 
times  more  dangerous  than  complete  ig- 
norance. They  reside  in  Washington 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  only 
and  have  no  experience  of  summer  con- 
ditions or  summer  needs. 

As  birds  of  passage  without  permanent 
residences  or  taxable  property  in  the  dis- 
trict, congressmen  have  no  personal  mo- 
tives for  taking  an  interest  in  the  district's 
welfare.  They  are  quite  irresponsible 
for  their  acts.  Their  constituents  do  not 
know,  and  for  the  most  part  do  not  care 
what  they  enact  for  the  district ;  and  they 
are  entirely  independent  socially  and  po- 
litically of  the  Washington  people. 

But  far  more  important  than  all  of 
these  reasons  is  the  fact  that  Congress  is 
not  and  never  has  been  friendly  to  the 
district.  The  feeling  is  probably  as  good 
as  it  ever  has  been,  but  it  is  not  such  as 
one  appreciates  in  one's  rulers.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  a  session  of  Congress  passes 
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without  the  district  being  bitterly  at- 
tacked on  the  floor,  and  one  can  scarcely 
«peak  with  many  members  of  the  Lower 
House  without  hearing  said  of  the  people : 
"They  are  a  pack  of  beggars,"  "They  are 
swindling  the  government,"  "They  have 
no  civic  pride,"  and  other  expressions  of 
dispraise  or  ill-will. 

The  reasons  for  this  attitude  lie  deep  in 
human  nature  and  the  situation.  Con- 
.gressmen  are  not  so  scarce  in  Washington 
as  they  are  elsewhere,  and  there  are  other 
fish  even  larger  than  they;  they  do  not 
always  receive  the  consideration  at  local 
gatherings  which  they  deem  necessary. 
The  country  member  who  is  charged  ten 
dollars  a  day  at  the  New  Willard  some- 
times feels  that  he  has  been  robbed,  and 
the  house  rents  seem  to  him  similarly 
high.  Many  think  that  the  government  is 
greatly  overcharged  when  it  has  to  ac- 
quire property  in  the  district  by  con- 
demnation proceedings.  Out  of  these 
various  experiences  has  grown  an  an- 
tagonism on  the  part  of  many  members 
of  the  House  which  makes  satisfactory 
legislation  unlikely,  even  if  Congress  had 
the  requisite  time  and  knowledge  to  en- 
act it. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  committees 
has  always  been  salutary,  but  it  is  far 
from  curing  the  situation.  The  district 
is  mainly  dependent  for  its  revenues  on 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House.  On  this  most  important  com- 
mittee for  the  conduct  of  the  municipali- 
ty there  are  four  members  from  the 
•country  or  small  places  and  a  fifth  who 
says  he  is  hostile  to  the  district. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to 
make  the  District  Committee  also  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  This  would 
-certainly  help.  It  would  give  the  District 
Committee  powers  similar  to  those  wield- 
ed by  the  common  council  of  a  city,  and 
would  offer  some  assurance  that  the 
-money  would  be  forthcoming  to  carry  out 
its  enactments.  The  purpose  of  an  ap- 
propriations committee  is  supposed  to 
i)e  to  hold  down  expenditures  and  keep 
appropriations  for  different  purposes  in 
proportion  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
revenues  may  not  be  exceeded.  It  cannot 
t)c  said  that  this  arrangement  has  been  a 
^eat  success  in  national  affairs,  and 
-there  is  certainly  far  less  reason  for  such 


a  committee  in  local  affairs.  The  district 
budget  is  predetermined  in  the  main  by 
the  fixed  tax  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  and  being  a  purely  local  appro- 
priation, it  does  not  belong  with  the  na- 
tional budget. 

It  is  obviously  wasteful  to  require  two 
sets  of  men  to  legislate  upon  a  subject 
when  one  set  of  men  could  do  the  work 
better.  It  would  be  a  great  help  if  the 
two  committees  had  two  or  three  mem- 
bers in  common,  or  even  the  same  chair- 
man, as  has  been  the  case  in  the  Senate. 

What  has  been  the  outcome?  It  has 
been  very  difficult  to  get  advanced  legis- 
lation along  the  line  of  reforms  adopted 
by  other  cities.  If  it  has  been  secured,  it 
has  been  at  far  more  effort  than  would 
have  been  necessary  elsewhere,  and  Con- 
gress has  usually  resented  the  necessary 
propaganda.  One  hears  a  good  deal  of 
the  model  Washington  idea,  but  it  is  not 
discussed  on  the  floor  at  the  same  time 
as  the  appropriation  bill. 

If  Congress  cannot  give  the  district 
more  time  and  is  still  unwilling  to  grant 
the  suffrage,  it  would  be  better  to  make 
it  a  government  department  in  charge  of 
a  bureau  chief  or  cabinet  officer.  The 
district  would,  in  this  way,  have  a  purely 
monarchical  form  of  government  in  place 
of  the  mongrel  sway  it  now  has,  and 
there  would  be  someone  who  could  give 
to  district  legislation  and  appropriations 
the  time  they  absolutely  require.  If  the 
district  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  high 
grade  municipal  expert,  it  might  be  made 
to  serve  some  such  function  for  the  cities 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
served  for  the  country,  and  so  the  prob- 
lem of  the  model  city  might  be  worked 
out,  efficient,  honest,  somewhat  autono- 
mous, and  with  an  upward  trend. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
done  good  service  to  the  farms  of  the 
country,  but  the  great  problems  of  the 
future  are  those  of  city  life.  Involving, 
as  they  do,  the  task  of  producing  a  su- 
perior type  of  citizen,  which  is  funda- 
mental to  both  the  greatness  and  perma- 
nence of  our  country,  they  are  more 
properly  national  than  boll  wevils.  We 
all  know  that  our  cities  have  been  mis- 
governed and  corrupt  almost  beyond  en- 
durance. Is  there  not  as  much  reason 
for  a  department  of  cities  as  there  is  for 
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a  department  of  farms?  Thus  Washing- 
ton might  become  a  model  school  or  ex- 
periment station  in  municipal  govern- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  ? 

But  why,  if  it  is  a  burden  to  both  par- 
ties, should  we  maintain  at  the  national 
capital  this  most  undemocratic  form  of 
government,  which  constantly  misrepre- 
sents the  country  to  all  who  visit  it? 

The  chief  reasons  for  abolishing  the 
territorial  form  of  government  were, 
first,  that  the  people  of  the  district  were 
a  floating  population  of  office  holders, 
changing  with  each  administration.  This 
time  has  passed  away.  Since  1871  under 
civil  service  rules  temporary  office  hold- 
ers have  become  permanent  residents. 
Second,  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
population  were  "illiterate"  Negroes — ^not 
a  very  dangerous  proportion,  especially 
with  an  educational  or  a  property  quali- 
fication or  both.  Third,  that  the  terri- 
torial government  had  saddled  the  dis- 
trict with  an  immense  debt  in  three  years' 
time.  True,  but  it  was  the  appointed 
Board  of  Public  Works,  not  the  legisla- 
ture, that  did  this.  Fourth,  that  the 
United  States  was  to  pay  half  the  taxes 
and  therefore  should  govern.  It  might 
follow  quite  as  logically  that  the  district 
should  govern,  because  it  also  pays  half 
the  taxes.  As  the  property  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  is  not,  in  the  main, 
for  local  use,  why  should  not  the  United 
States,  owning  half  the  property,  also 
pay  half  the  taxes?  If  we  wish  our  capi- 
tal to  be  not  a  local  but  a  national  city, 
why  should  not  the  country  at  large  bear 
the  extra  expense  incident  thereto  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the 
district,  many  of  whom  have  lived  here 
all  their  lives,  are  certainly  better  in- 
formed about  it  than  most  congressmen. 
They  have  associations  of  local  pride  and 
home  interest  which  no  congressman 
from  a  distant  state  can  possibly  have, 
and  they  would  be  directly  responsible 
for  their  acts  to  public  opinion  at  all 
times  and  to  their  constituents  at  the  next 
election.  The  large  corps  of  scientists 
and  men  of  affairs  in  the  various  govern- 
ment departments  should  furnish  to 
Washington  a  more  able  administration 
than  any  American  city  now  enjoys. 

The  district  loses  a  great  deal  in  miss- 
ing the  civic  education    of    the    ballot. 


Many  intelligent  men  dislike  to  bring  op^ 
their  sons  in  Washington  because  of 
these  conditions.  It  is  not  difi&cult  to- 
create  and  maintain  civic  pride  in  a  dtj 
where  the  people  feel  that  the  dty  and 
government  are  theirs,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  where  they  are  made  to  feel  that 
they  live  on  sufferance. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  change 
in  the  form  of  government,  that  Coxigress 
must  control  legislation  to  prevent  hostfle 
or  hindering  laws  from  being  passed.  If 
this  were  a  real  danger,  it  would  still 
be  sufficient  protection  if  Confess  bad 
the  veto  power  only. 

The  district  should  have  the  power  to^ 
appropriate  its  own  revenues  absolutely. 
To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the  f  undamenUl 
principle  of  all  democracy.  The  part  of 
the  district  revenues  paid  by  the  United 
States  might  still  be  appropriated  by- 
Congress,  but  its  amount  beinf^  deter- 
mined by  the  tax  rate,  and  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  district,  this  might  well  take 
place  almost  automatically.  The  district 
budget  would  then  come  before  the  ap- 
propriations committee  in  its  present 
form,  but  with  one-half  of  each  item  ap- 
propriated. Congress  could  modify  the 
bill,  if  it  wished,  by  redistributing  its 
own  share  of  the  expenditure ;  but  should 
have  no  power  to  change  the  appropria- 
tions already  made  by  the  district.  If 
this  bill  were  assigned  to  some  commit- 
tee, already  overworked,  it  might  be 
hoped  that  the  congressional  appropria- 
tion would  be  a  mere  approval  of  the  es- 
timates, or  a  duplication  of  the  appro- 
priations made  by  the  district. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  found  that 
Congress  has  not  the  time,  the  special' 
knowledge,  the  personal  mterest,  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  or  the  friendly 
spirit  to  fit  it  to  be  lawmaker  for  the 
district ;  and  that  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton have  all  these  qualifications  by  vir- 
tue of  residence.  At  the  time  the  change 
in  the  form  of  government  was  made,  the 
abolition  of  the  suffrage  was  intended  to 
be  temporary.  The  conditions  that  led  to 
it  have  disappeared  with  the  coming  of  a 
large,  permanent  population.  The  res- 
toration to  the  district  of  some  measure- 
of  local  autonomy  in  its  municipal  af- 
fairs, is  an  act  of  simple  justice  which 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


In  his  Report  on  National  Vitality,  Its 
l^astes  and  Conservation,^  prepared  for  the 
lilatlonal  Conservation  Commission,  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher  has  again  expressed  his  view 
-that  this  country  Is  losing  thousands  of 
lives  and  over  one  and  a  half  hllUons  of  dol- 
lars through  preventable  disease. 

After  showing  that  modem  science  and 
•sanitation  have  tended  to  lengthen  human 
life  at  the  rate  of  about  four  years  a  cen- 
tury, Professor  Fisher  devotes  most  of  the 
remainder  of  his  report  to  demonstrating 
liow  we  may  still  continue  to  lengthen  the 
•span  of  life.  For  Instance,  the  death  rates 
from  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  typhoid 
fever,  malaria,  hook-worm  disease  and  S3n;)h- 
ills,  may  all  be  materially  lowered  by  proper 
attention  to  certain  simple  rules  of  hygiene 
an^  sanitation.  The  nearly  12,000  deaths 
and  111,000  Injuries  from  railway  accidents 
may  be  greatly  less^tied  by  the  employment 
of  modem  and  up-to-date  equipment.  If  the 
public  were  educated  to  the  fact  that  such 
minor  ailments  as  colds,  stomach  or  other 
functional  disorders,  or  fatigue  often  lead 
to  the  most  serious  Illness,  the  saving  of  life 
afFected  in  this  way  alone  would  be  enor- 
mous. 

In  general,  Professor  Fisher  speaks  of 
four  methods  by  which  life  may  be  conserv- 
ed and  lengthened.  The  first  he  calls  "con- 
servation through  heredity",  and  under  thJs 
head  he  Includes  what  Gaiton  and  Pearson 
have  called  "eugenics."  The  training  of 
parents  in  regard  to  the  baneful  or  beneficial 
Influence  they  may  exert  on  their  offspring 
would  tend  materially  to  lengthen  life.  A 
second  method  is  called  "conservation 
through  public  hygiene."  Obviously  und«^r 
this  section  come  all  of  the  measures  em- 
ployed by  municipal,  state,  and  federal  au- 
thorities in  the  Interests  of  health  improve- 
ment. That  these  efforts  should  be  extend- 
ed needs  little  argument.  "Conservation 
through  semi-public  hygiene"  deserves  more 
decided  emphasis  than  Professor  Fisher  has 
given.  Not  only  the  medical  profession, 
the  hispitals  and  other  Institutions,  the 
scnools  and  colleges,  but  all  of  the  varied 
Interests  under  which  men  and  women  have 
united  should  be  allied  for  the  conservation 
of  life  and  health.  The  aim  and  end  of 
each  of  the  three  methods  just  mentioned 
should  be  found  in  Professor  Fisher's  fourth 
method  "conservation  through  personal  hy- 
giene." After  all,  the  benefits  of  heredity 
and  public  or  private  efforts  for  the  better- 
ment of  living  conditions  are  neutralized  by 
the  IndifTerence  of  the  Individual.  The  work 

»  Report  on  National  Vitality  by  Prof.  Irrmff  Fi»ber. 
PubllBbed  In  paper  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dre'i.  Pp.  138.  Price  Si  Tbia  book  niav  be  obtained 
at  publisner's  price  through  The  Survey. 
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of  conservation,  therefore,  may  be  summed 
up  In  the  efforts  to  raise  the  varying  stand- 
ards of  personal  hygiene. 

How  many  years  may  we  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  add  to  the  normal  life?  Professor 
Fisher  does  not  answer  this  question  fully. 
But,  If  the  various  preventable  diseases, 
which  now  prey  upon  man,  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  life  could  easily  be  length- 
ened In  one  generation  by  eight  or  ten 
years;  and  It  is  not  at  all  presumptuous  to 
hope  that  centenarians  would  then  be  com- 
paratively common. 

•  •    • 

Twenty-seven  companies  are  engaged  In 
liability  Insurance  In  the  United  States. 
Policies  are  Issued  covering  almost  every 
occupation  wherein  many  persons  are  em- 
ployed. These  policies  vary  according  to 
the  different  risks  of  business  In  which  the 
Insured  are  engaged  and  cover  pretty  much 
every  risk  where  accidents  to  employes  or 
others  are  likely  to  occur.  The  companies 
were  formerly  organized  as  a  liability  con- 
ference which  adopted  standard  forms  of 
policies,  and  promulgated  rates  of  premiums 
to  be  charged  for  specified  risks.  Several 
years  ago  this  was  dlssolveu  and  converted 
into  a  statistical  bureau.  The  standard 
policies,  rates,  etc.,  adopted  on  January  1, 
1905,  are  still  in  general  use  by  the 
companies  and  form  the  basis  on  which 
their  business  Is  conducted.  The  Spectator 
Company  has  Issued  Its  Manual  for  1909  on 
Liability  Insurance,  containing  not  only  this 
conference  data  but  the  later  policy  forms. 
It  is  a  handbook  of  information  of  service 
to  social  workers  who  are  interested  In  in- 
dustrial accidents  and  the  various  insurance 
and  legislative  schemes  which  have  been 
proposed.      The   manual,   of   course,   covers 

all  accidents. 

•  •    • 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  police  court  convicts, 
according  to  the  Atlanta  Journal,  keep  all 
the  streets  In  repair,  do  all  of  the  grading, 
lay  a  large  proportion  of  the  pavement, 
build  and  Instal  all  the  catch  basins  and 
manholes,  construct  railroad  crossings  and 
underpasses,  aside  from  other  work.  At  a 
maintenance  cost  of  about  $115,000  a  year, 
the  city  reckons  that  It  receives  about 
$300,000  worth  of  work.  The  average  term 
of  the  23,000  convicts  during  the  last  four 
years  has  ranged  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
days,  and  the  average  number  of  prison- 
ers a  day  has  ranged  from  175  to  200.  What- 
ever one  may  think  about  working  prison- 
ers in  the  public  streets,  the  results  show 
that  short  term  prisoners  are  not  so  con- 
stitutionally incapacitated  that  they  can- 
not pay  for  their  fare  by  their  own  labor. 
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JOTTINGS 

United  Hebrew  Charitiea  and  Immigrants. 
— In  giving  up  the  work  at  the  immigrant 
station  at  Ellis  Island,  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  states  as  its  very  excellent  reason, 
that  the  maintenance  of  an  agent  at  that 
point,  created  a  wrong  impression  both  on 
the  immigrant  and  on  the  public.  The  im- 
migrant is  not  in  need  of  charity  but  only 
of  friendly  advice  and  assistance,  and  the 
charities  decided  to  leave  this  work  to  socie- 
ties organized  for  general  personal  service 
rather  than  relief  giving. 

SchoJarahipa  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural 
Aid  Society. — Some  interesting  scholarships 
have  been  established  by  the  Jewish  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Aid  Society  for  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Jewish  farmers.  In  the 
Jewish  Farmer,  the  monthly  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  society,  twelve  scholarships  at 
agricultural  colleges  for  a  period  of  one  year 
are  offered  during  the  winter  months  when 
work  on  the  farm  is  not  pressing.  The 
value  of  the  scholarships  is  from  thirty-five 
to  seventy-five  dollars  and  covers  board, 
books,  tuition  and  incidental  expenses.  The 
variation  is  in  accordance  with  the  length 
of  the  course.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded 
in  competition,  which  will  consist  of  a  com- 
position in  English,  on  the  subject:  The 
Autobiography  of  a  Farmer's  Son  (or 
Daughter). 


Associated  Charities  of  Peoria,  III.  Re- 
ports.— In  the  annual  report  of  the  Peoria, 
111.,  Associated  Charities  and  Philanthropies 
for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1909,  a  state- 
ment is  presented  of  the  total  amonot  of 
money  saved  to  the  county  by  reason  of  the 
investigations  made  by  the  society  for  the 
County  Outdoor  Poor  Relief.  The  figares 
have  been  worked  out  in  detail  and  show  a 
saving  of  $30,885.56  in  four  and  a  half 
years.  The  average  annual  saving,  there- 
fore, is  16,863.58.  Against  this  it  is  showed 
that  including  the  fund  for  the  visftins 
nurse,  less  than  $3,500  was  used  for  all 
purposes  by  the  society  itself.  Two  thlnsB 
are  self-evident  from  these  comparative  fig- 
ures. One  is  the  broad  gauge  attitude  of 
the  county  authorities  in  making  use  of  the 
services  of  the  Associated  Charities.  The 
other  is  that  the  society  should  certainly  re- 
ceive greater  financial  support  than  it  now 
does.  The  financial  report  also  shows  good 
and  intensive  work  of  a  very  thorough  char 
acter. 

POSITION  desired.  Open  for  eDgagement;  15  yean' 
training  In  Chftritaole  and  CoTrectlonal  Infttito- 
tlone  among  boys,  in  ezecutiTe  capacities.  Agf 
80.  Al  reference,  robbrt  D.  Kleks,  S9  MoCllotock 
Street,  Ocean  Qrove,  V.  J. 

PENSION  pi:na.ui>. 

Good  French  Cooking.  Yiews  of  the  Hudson  ud 
the  Ramapo  Range. 

Parties  a  Specialty.  Address :  Ain>RB  PKNAn). 
Letchworth  Village,  ThelUs  P.  O..  Rockland  Co.,  Nev 
York.   Telephone :  250  T4  Haverstraw. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Boston,  Aass. 

Maintained  by  Simmons  College  and  Harvard  Unlveralty. 


Class  Rooms  and  Office  centrally  located  at  9  Hamilton  Place. 

JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT.  DIractar.  ZILPHA  D.  SMim,  AsMdile.  TBEOOOK  W.  QLOCKER,  AniituL 


THE  SIXTH  YEAR  BEGIIVS  SEPTEIMBER  28,  I909. 


A  one  year  course.    For  exceptioDal  reasons,  tliis  may  be  taken  in  two  years,  or  a  portion 

of  it  taken  throughout  the  year. 

Offers  study  and  practice  of  neighborhood  work,  charity,  correction,  and 
kindred  forms  of  social  service,  to  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  the 
problems  of  society  today,  especially  those  who  are  preparing:  for  either  paid 
or  volunteer  work  in  agencies  or  institutions,  private  or  public.  An  outlook 
over  the  broad  field  of  such  effort  is  provided,  as  the  best  preparation  for 
work  in  any  part  of  that  field. 

The  subjects,  in  logical  order,  are  treated  by — 

Lectures  by  experienced  specialists,  followed  by  conferences. 

Problems  presented  for  solution  in  class. 

Study  of  Prescribed  Reading  to  be  discussed  in  class. 

Practical  Woric  with  at  least  two   agencies,   chosen  with  the  individual 

student,  to  fit  individual  needs  and  plans. 
A  secoud  year,  for  which  there  are  several  fellowships,  Rives  further  trainlDg,  in  study  bow 

to  get  and  interpret  social  data. 

For  Circulars  and  other  Information,  write        -      9  Hamilton  Place,  Boston 


Please  mention  Thb  Subvbt  when  writing  to  advertlseisw 


SOCIAL  FORCES 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  SOCIAL  IDEAL 


That  the  normal  is  the  ideal  is  a  very  simple  discovery,  and,  like  many  other 
simple  and  all  but  axiomatic  propositions,  it  has  far-reaching  consequences.  We 
are  concerned  only  with  its  bearings  in  social  work.  Influencing  our  choice  of 
ends  for  which  to  work,  giving  us  a  new  and  fine  inspiration,  and  affording  a 
test  of  the  value  of  our  results,  the  principle  that  our  goal  is  a  normal  community 
has  greater  significance  than  has  yet  been  appreciated. 

The  degenerate  and  the  genius  are,  to  be  sure,  interesting  pathological  ob- 
jects of  investigation  for  specialists.  The  one  should  be  restrained  and  cared  for, 
and  the  other  should  have  reasonable  scope  for  his  extraordinary  gifts,  possibly 
needing  also  a  modicum  of  care  and  restraint  if  the  direction  of  his  genius  should 
chance  to  be  anti-social.  Social  workers  and  philanthropists,  however,  who  set 
out  deliberately  to  benefit  their  fellows,  to  promote  the  common  welfare,  to  pre- 
vent needless  suffering  and  waste  of  human  life,  and  who  wish  to  accomplish 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  resources  and  energy  at  their  disposal,  may  well 
find  a  more  attractive  and  more  useful  field  of  endeavor  in  helping  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  normal  standards  of  comfort,  normal  standards  of  activity,  normal 
standards  of  life,  and  to  sweep  away  the  obstacles  which  prevent  the  realization 
of  these  standards  by  ordinary  human  beings. 

This  is  our  social  ideal.  It  may  not  be  sufficiently  lofty  for  those  of  our 
readers  who  think  of  themselves  as  idealists.  We  fear  that  it  may  be  too  radical 
for  some  others  who  think  of  themselves  as  unsentimental,  practical  persons. 
Yet  it  is  offered  in  no  compromising  spirit.  Radical  or  conservative  as  it  may 
seem  according  to  the  point  of  view,  we  do  not  see  that  it  need  alarm  any  sensible 
and  open-minded  person  who  is  willing  to  confess  that  it  is  his  ambition  to  be  a 
good  citizen  and  a  good  neighbor,  nor  that  it  will  fail  to  satisfy  any  of  our  more 
Utopian  co-workers  for  the  time  being,,  if  they  have  any  place  in  their  philosophy 
for  a  practical  working  program  of  social  betterment. 

To  secure  the  recognition  of  piresent  standards,  and  to  remove  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  whole  groups  in  the  community  from  realizing  those  standards 
in  their  lives,  is,  then,  the  twofold  task  in  which  practical  citizens  and  philan- 
thropists of  inner  vision  may  unite.  In  this  task  there  is  obviously  a  place  for 
scientific  research  and  educational  propaganda  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
for  such  environmental  improvements,  whether  by  the  state  or  by  private  enter- 
prise, as  will  make  it  possible  for  children  to  develop  normally  and  for  men  and 
women  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  efficiency  to  lead  normal  lives.  Insurance, 
mutual  aid  schemes  of  various  kinds,  sanitation,  and  charitable  relief  are  typical 
*  instances  of  methods  by  which  such  environmental  changes  are  produced.  We 
must  know  what  is  now  possible  and  practicable;  we  must  diffuse  this  knowl-  ' 
edge  to  the  utmost  extent ;  and  we  must  remove  the  barriers,  whether  deliberately 
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erected  by  greed  and  injustice  or  remaining  because  of  indifference  and  neglect, 
which  keep  well  intentioned  and  physically  well  endowed  workingmen  and  their 
families  from  entering  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  things  which  have  beep 
found  to  be  reasonable  and  practicable. 

What  more  clarion  call  to  service  can  be  imagined  than  this  summons  to 
co-operate  in  securing  for  all  men  the  right  to  share  in  the  normal  standards  of 
their  time?  What  more  inspiring  opportunity  for  students  than  the  investiga- 
tion which  will  enable  us  to  say  confidently:  Our  standards  of  living  do  not 
any  longer  allow  this  and  the  other  deprivation,  will  not  tolerate  this  and  that 
hardship,  however  unavoidable  they  may  have  been  in  the  past?  What  more 
obvious  educational  undertaking  than  the  extension  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
results  of  such  investigations,  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  that  self -protection 
and  self-help  which  are  the  only  safe  reliance  in  a  democracy?  The  materials  for 
scientific  investigations  of  the  standard  of  living  lie  in  the  markets  and  in  the 
homed  of  the  people.  They  are  not  of  the  closet  type  of  studies,  though  there  is 
need  enough  for  the  aid  of  the  brain  that  can  discriminate  and  generalize. 

Research  and  publicity,  however  effective  and  disinterested,  do  not  com- 
plete the  undertaking.  Social  work  involves  still  another  class  of  activities  which 
are  more  apt  to  encounter  opposition  because  they  inevitably  run  athwart  privi- 
lege and  selfish  business  interests.  The  abolition  of  child  labor,  the  restriction 
of  the  labor  of  women  in  certain  industries,  the  regulation  of  dangerous  trades, 
the  maintenance  of  definite  standards  of  habitation  and  of  sanitation,  the  prohi- 
bition of  poisonous  foods  and  drugs,  the  taxation  of  franchise  and  monopoly 
privileges  or  their  regulated  sale  in  an  open  market  so  that  socially  created  values 
may  be  shared  equitably  by  the  entire  community,  are  illustrations  of  the  methods 
by  which  in  certain  critical  points  normal  standards  must  be  enforced  by  legisla- 
tion and  the  courts.  The  most  convenient  and  telling  opposition  to  all  such 
righteous  social  endeavor  is  to  hurl  at  its  advocates  the  question-begging  epithet 
of  socialism.  Whether  it  belongs  in  the  socialist  program  is  a  question  which 
so  far  as  we  can  see  is  of  interest  only  to  socialists.  Our  advocacy  of  such  laws 
as  we  have  enumerated  has  no  socialist  origin.  It  follows  irresistibly  from  the 
most  elementary  acquaintance  with  our  present  day  resources  and  present  day 
conditions.  If  families  need  no  longer  live  in  dark,  damp,  unsanitary  and 
indecent  dwellings,  if  children  of  tender  years  need  no  longer  work  for  wages, 
if  infection  need  no  longer  creep  unchallenged  from  room  to  room,  from  child  to 
child,  if  incomes  need  no  longer  be  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  recognized 
necessities  of  life,  then  it  follows  with  a  logic  that  brooks  no  denial  that  everyone 
must  speedily  do  what  he  can  to  put  an  end  to  indecent  dwellings,  child-labor, 
infectious  disease,  and  inadequate  incomes.  If  our  social  work  contributes  to 
these  ends  and  to  such  ends  as  these  it  will  satisfy  our  loftiest  ambitions  and 
will  meet  every  rational  test  imposed  by  the  most  hard-headed  of  practical  men. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  BOARD 
OF  ADMINISTRATION 

The  appointments  to  the  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration, which  after  January  i  is  to 
control  the  seventeen  state  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  Illinois,  is  to  say  the  least  a 
grievous  disappointment  to  those  whose 
sole  interest  is  to  secure  the  highest  avail- 
able intelligence  and  efficiency  for  such 
highly  specialized  duty. 

In  The  Survey  for  July  31  the  acute 
legislative  and  administrative  crisis  in  the 
situation  of  these  second  largest  state  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  was  carefully 
stated  and  analyzed.  It  was  shown  clear- 
ly that  every  change  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  excellent  bill  framed  by  the 
present  State  Board  of  Charities,  was  an 
acknowledged  concession  to  the  political 
control  of  the  state  institutions  and  the 
partisan  manipulation  of  the  patronage 
involved.  The  only  hope  of  averting 
their  worst  exploitation  and  of  making 
the  best  of  many  very  good  features  left 
in  the  state  institutions  act,  lay  in  the 
governor's  resolution  to  rise  above  all 
partisan  consideration  and  dictation  in 
appointing  the  most  capable  specialists 
available. 

This  he  has  not  done.  To  be  sure  he 
was  hampered  by  the  requirements  of  the 
act,  literally  interpreted,  that  "no  more 
than  three  members  of  the  board  shall 
belong  to  or  be  affiliated  with  the  same 
political  party."  Liberally  construed,  it 
would  have  left  an  independent  executive 
free  to  give  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tions the  clear  right  of  way  over  all  po- 
litical considerations  that  would  have 
been  at  all  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
most  expert  management  of  this  great 
public  trust.  But  more  rather  than  less 
was  made  of  this  bi-partisan  provision, 
evidently  in  order  to  give  preference  to 
political  rather  than  professional  qualifi- 
cations in  appointing  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  board.  The  nominations  officially 
tendered  by  the  minority  party's  state  or- 
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ganization  were  not  indeed  approved. 
And  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  the  gov- 
ernor might  readily  have  selected  for 
these  $6,000  jobs  five  men  from  the  can- 
didates urged  upon  him  by  both  parties, 
who  would  have  been  so  wholly  unfit  ancf 
positively  objectionable  that  the  present 
board  would  appear  highly  creditable  by 
contrast.  Nevertheless  nothing  is  knoww 
or  can  be  said  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
three  avowedly  political  appointees  ex- 
cept that  they  are  "reputable  citizens,"  as- 
the  act  naively  requires  them  to  be,  and 
that  they  have  by  no  means  been  disrei>- 
utable  in  the  politics  of  their  parties. 

Much  more,  however,  can  be  said  of 
the  two  members  of  the  board  whose  ai>- 
pointment  as  prescribed  in  the  act,  was 
limited  to  those  "qualified  by  experience."' 
Dr.  James  L.  Green's  superintendency  of 
the  state's  largest  asylum  for  the  insane* 
at  Kankakee  fairly  attests  his  qualifica- 
tion "to  advise  the  board  regarding  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane."  As- 
auditor  of  state  institutions,  Frank  D. 
Whipp  amply  demonstrated  his  ability 
as  an  accountant,  but  he  has  had  na 
chance  to  prove  his  capacity  for  purchas- 
ing supplies  and  administering  business^ 
affairs  on  the  large  scale  involved  in  his* 
new  office  of  fiscal  supervisor.  It  is 
most  lamentable  that  both  the  act  and  the* 
appointments  to  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration ignored  the  provisions  of  the* 
original  bill  requiring  one  member  to  be 
"qualified  by  education  and  experience  to* 
advise  regarding  the  care,  education  and 
correction  of  delinquents,"  and  another 
to  be  similarly  qualified  to  "advise  re- 
garding charities  and  children."  It  is 
only  just  to  add  that  persons  pre-emi- 
nently qualified  for  all  these  specialized 
functions  could  have  been  found  if 
sought,  and  would  have  been  available  if 
assured  that  the  governor  intended  to  use 
his  unquestioned  power  to  make  the  new 
board  a  non-political  body  of  experts. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  one  most  in- 
fiuential  newspaper  in  the  state  f riendli' 
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est  to  the  governor  and  to  the  reputable 
management  of  the  state  institutions,  an- 
nounced his  appointm  nts  to  the  Board 
of  Administration  with  the  head-line: 
Politicians  Well  Pleased  with  Men  Cho- 
sen to  Manage  State  Institutions.  Edi- 
torially it  added,  "There  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  happy  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem that  was  presented  by  the  factional 
struggle."  The  other  leading  republican 
paper  heads  its  editorial  on  A  Good 
Board,  with  the  following  illuminating 
paragraph :  "Governor  Deneen  exercises 
his  executive  prerogative  and  performs 
his  executive  duty  in  making  appoint- 
ments with  a  canny  deliberation  and  a 
wary  circumspection  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  extreme  miseries  of  suspense  in 
the  breasts  of  the  watchers  at  the  gate 
who  gather  for  the  tidings  of  good  or  ill 
which  may  come  from  the  executive  of- 
fice." 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  in 
the  hope  of  better  things  which  the  peo- 
ple who  are  disinterested  and  loyal  to  the 
best  interests  of  state  institutions  had  a 
right  to  entertain,  the  members  of 
the  new  Board  of  Administration 
should  be  credited  with  good  inten- 
tions to  do  their  best  in  giving 
the  most  efficient  management  of 
which  they  are  capable.  And  their  best 
may  quite  possibly  be  very  good.  The 
first  test  of  their  actual  attitude  will  ap- 
pear in  the  way  they  construe  their  power 
of  appointment  under  the  civil  service 
law.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  claim 
the  right  to  make  appointments  before 
the  institutions  pass  under  their  control 
on  January  i,  so  that  their  appointees 
could  then  be  technically  considered 
^'hold-overs."  Of  course  this  could  not 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  disingenu- 
ous dealing  with  the  merit  law,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  the  act  leaves  all  em- 
ployes under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Administration,  excepting  only  the  super- 
intendents of  institutions.  These  were 
unfortunately  exempted  from  the  very 
legal  protection  which  would  have  given 
permanency,  independence,  and  therefore 
professional  desirability  to  the  positions 
which  would  have  thereby  become  attrac- 
tive to  the  specialists  most  qualified  to 
meet  their  exactions. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  however. 


that  from  the  start  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istration may  take  such  a  high  view  of 
its  exacting  duties  that  not  only  its 
constituents  in  the  great  state  of  Illinois, 
but  the  larger  public  throughout  the 
whole  country  to  whose  judgment  it 
is  amenable,  will  cheerfully  accord  it 
the  high  credit  which  awaits  its  faith- 
ful, intelligent  and  efficient  fulfillment  of 
the  great  responsibilities  devolving  upon 
it 

CLOSING  THE 
RAINES  LAV  HOTELS 

The  excise  year  in  New  York  state 
begins  October  i  and  the  bonds  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  license  must  be  given 
each  year.  Hence,  the  surety  companies 
have  again  the  opportunity  to  refuse 
to  bond  objectionable  places. 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen  for  the 
Suppression  of  Raines  law  hotels,  is  mak- 
ing a  special  effort  to  close  up  the  places 
of  bad  repute.  To  revoke  the  license  and 
close  a  Raines  law  hotel  is  a  much  more 
difficult  process  than  is  imagined  by  the 
outsider.  In  fact,  the  legal  closing  is 
possible  only  as  a  part  of  the  penalty  of 
conviction  resulting  in  a  strict  court  suit 
which  gives  the  lawbreaker  every  advan- 
tage, as  possession  is  still  nine  points  of 
the  law.  How  favorable  to  the  violators 
is  the  excise  law,  is  illustrated  by  the 
statement  that  only  fifteen  licenses  will 
be  refused  in  Manhattan  on  October  i 
of  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
police  department  has  co-operated  with 
the  excise  department  in  closing  the 
worst  dives  of  the  Bowery  and  Chatham 
Square. 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen  is  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  the  same  result  that  would 
follow  from  revoking  licenses  by  estab- 
lishing an  unofficial  discretion  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  those  who  have  power  and 
influence  in  the  liquor  business.  A  list  of 
certain  places  that  have  been  marked  to 
be  refused  financial  assistance  has  been 
given  to  the  brewers.  Some  places  are 
indicated  by  a  cautionary  mark  and  oth- 
ers are  blacklisted.  The  presidents  of 
the  surety  companies  have  received  let- 
ters asking  for  their  co-operation.  With- 
out spirituous  liquors  there  is  no  need  for 
a  license,  and  without  a  bond,  a  license 
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cannot  be  secured.  The  refusal  of  surety 
companies  to  write  the  resorts  is  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  movement.  This 
year  it  is  hoped  that,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion which  has  been  established,  the  un- 
fortunate lack  of  official  discretion  exist- 
ing in  the  Raines  law  may  be  overcome 
and  that  places  of  bad  character  may  be 
closed  effectually. 

THE  VISION  OF 
GREATER  CHICAGO 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that 
The  Survey  presents  even  a  partial  idea 
of  the  pictures  and  description  in  the 
Plan  for  Chicago  to  a  larger  public  than 
can  see  the  fine  volume  in  which  they  ap- 
pear fully,  or  the  architect's  designs  now 
on  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 
The  whole  country  may  well  share  the 
pride  which  Chicago  justly  has  in  the 
citizenship  of  its  Commercial  Qub  and 
in  the  capacity  of  its  architectural  re- 
sources that  are  capable  of  producing 
such  a  vision.  It  is,  of  course,  a  vision 
of  the  far  future,  involving  incalculable 
changes  and  expense.  And  yet  it  has 
already  so  appealed  to  the  loyalty  and 
energy  of  Chicagoans  as  to  be  generally 
accepted  as  a  goal,  and  even  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  planning  for  the  location 
of  new  public  buildings  and  improve- 
ments. The  ideal  and  scale  of  the  city- 
planning  which  so  many  other  cities  are 
proposing  will  surely  be  enlarged  and 
raised  to  a  higher  artistic  standard  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  further  future 
set  in  this  plan  for  Chicago. 

The  critically  appreciative  review  by 
George  E.  Hooker  is  worthy  of  the  civic 
secretary  of  the  City  Qub  of  Chicago. 
He  has  so  long  and  minutely  studied  the 
pressing  practical  needs  of  his  city  for 
better  living  and  working  conditions  that 
he,  perhaps  with  better  grace  than  any 
other,  may  intimate  that  the  more  de- 
tailed consideration  of  present  conditions 
is  prerequisite  to  the  acceptance  and  re- 
alization of  any  plan  for  Chicago.  A 
study,  for  instance,  of  the  distribution  of 
areas  to  be  utilized  for  different  pur- 
poses, and  of  the  street-widths  best 
adapted  for  business,  residential  or  trans- 
portation uses,  together  with  a  thorough- 
going inquiry  into  the  housing  conditions 


of  the  common  people  would  be  essential 
preliminary  to  entering  upon  the  effective 
execution  of  any  plan  which  could  possi- 
bly comprehend  even  the  present  needs, 
much  more  the  immediate  future,  of  an 
entire  city  such  as  Chicago  is  and  is  sure 
to  become.  Indeed,  nothing  less  thor- 
ough than  the  survey  made  of  living  and 
working  conditions  in  Pittsburgh  will 
suffice  as  the  basis  for  a  plan  for 
Chicago. 

It  is  a  strategic  time  just  now  to  strike 
for  such  a  scientific  investigation  of  Chi- 
cago's existing  conditions.  The  Harbor 
Commission's  report  exhaustively  sur- 
veys the  waterways,  thoroughfares,  sub- 
ways and  other  topographical  features 
of  the  city.  Great  railway  terminal  sta- 
tions are  being  erected.  The  freight  sub- 
way is  extending  its  operation.  The  sub- 
way for  street  cars  is  being  planned. 
The  outer  belt  park  system  and  forest 
preserve  are  about  to  be  added  to  the  ex- 
tensive interior  parks  and  playgrounds. 
A  revised  building  code  is  ready  for 
adoption.  Tlie  city  health  department 
has  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  and 
extent  of  its  service.  There  is  even  hope 
of  better  police  administration.  But 
these  provisions  to  meet  growing  de- 
mands only  emphasize  the  need  of  exact 
knowledge  of  the  city's  population,  its 
constituency  and  distribution,  of  the 
housii^  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
people,  of  the  conditions  under  which 
employment  is  secured  and  livelihood 
earned,  of  the  extent  of  disability,  death, 
and  dependence  due  to  accident  and  oc- 
cupational disease,  of  the  provision  for 
receiving,  protecting  and  distributing  im- 
migrants:— scientifically  ascertained,  an- 
alyzed, and  summarized  knowledge  re- 
garding these  and  many  other  facts  is 
necessary  that  Chicago  may  know  itself 
sufficiently  to  plan  for  its  future  wisely. 
And  such  knowledge  is  to  be  secured  at 
no  less  expenditure  of  brains,  time  and 
money  than  a  "Chicago  Survey"  will 
cost. 

So  our  suggestion  is  that  the  Commer- 
cial Club*s  great  design  be  entitled  Vol- 
ume II,  pending  the  immediate  prepara- 
tion for  the  "Survey  of  Chicago"  to  con- 
stitute Volume  I  of  the  "plan  for  Chi- 
cago." 


V  Dana  llutl.  CIttcauo. 

CHABLES  B.  CRANE.  anSIBTEB  TO  CHINA. 

I  the   hoar   seldam   trsDiplrei   than   Id   tbi  sppolBtlDaat  at 
- -    3y  common  consent  tbe  boor  haa  atrock  (or  mch  tCdprodtT 

betwFCD  the  United  BtBIes  and  tbc  Cblncae  Empire  u  haa  never  before  bMn  poulbl*. 


hlle  the  man  singularly  filled  lo  meet  the  varied  requlrementa  of 
lua   niiu   Birateglc   posltlona    la    all   our   diplomatic   wrrlce    to-dar,    bad  Juat    m 
big  nnconacloaa  preparalian  for  tbe  post  wrrn  he  was  read;  for  the  uoeipected 


becomlne 


and  lumpen  which  he  dOnned  upon  itraduatliME  fnm 
I  appreutlce  in  bli  father'*  paat  ■nopa  to  b«  tM 
jromoler  aud  sapervlaor  of  Its  taat  foreign  trade  aod 


—iDofacturlDg  plantH.  Ediicatlonallj'  be  n-es  so  mucb  of  a  acholir  Id  talent  tastea  and  dlaclpllBt 
tbat  be  made  bis  international  bueloeea  relatloneblps  contribute  to  bis  culture  and  public  verric*. 
PeraoDallj  public- spirited,  be  bns  held  his  time,  wealth  and  Inflnence  In  tnut  for  bla  cltbea- 
■blp.  For  yeara  the  Municipal  Voters"  Leajnie  of  Chicaifo  bad  the  right  of  way  with  blm — ereo  to 
command  biit  serrlce  In  the  extremel;  arduous  and  haiardous  position  of  Ita  prealdency.  Be  if 
also  one  of  tbe  foundera  and  the  Brat  president  of  the  City  Club  of  Cbicaso.  By  far  the  mort 
of  his  public  service  bae  lieen  done  In  the  quietest  and  most  unoalentatlous  ways  »■  a  member  of 
numerous  Ifoards  of  trustees  and  as  a  private  citizen  and  a  peraoDil  friend.  In  numberleaa  iottt- 
esta.  he  has  stood  In  the  breach  ellher  to  prevent  public  lose  or  promote  public  gain.  With  a 
genius  for  friendablp  aad  keen  Insight  Into  critical  situations,  he  has  earned  relations  wltb  ill 
sorts  and  conditloni  of  men  that  are  as  personal  aa  tbey  are  International.  He  baa  thns  berDtne  the 
beat  kno«n  citlien  of  Cbicajro  abroad — its  most  cosmopolilan  cillam.  TblB  world-wide  aeqnalntaiM* 
iblp  with  men  and  altalra.  linked  with  versatile  linguistic,  llterarv,  eommerdal  and  political  cnllor* 
all  permeated  with  tbe  blgbest  acnse  of  public  duty,  promise  high  human  aarvlc*  ftom  Urn  »r—— -*"• 
ablp  to  CblDB. 
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A  NrCUT  COURSE 
IN  PHILANTHROPY 

On  October  5  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy  will  inaugurate  an  evening 
course  in  philanthropy,  designed  to  offer 
to  those  engaged  in  social  work,  and  em- 
ployed during  the  daytime,  an  opportuni- 
ty to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  charity,  civic  life  and  social  con- 
ditions. The  lecturers  of  the  night 
course  will  be  so  far  a«  possible  the  same 
experts  in  their  respective  lines  as  those 
that  give  instruction  in  the  day  courses. 
The  night  course  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
substitute  for  the  full  year  course,  but  is 
designed  as  a  supplementary  training  for 
those  now  engaged  in  social  work  and 
allied  fields,  who  cannot  use  the  daytime 
for  school  work.  The  requirements  for 
admission  provide  that  candidates  must 
be  engaged  in  social  work  in  either  a  vol- 
unteer or  professional  capacity,  must 
have  been  so  engaged  and  must  intend  to 
re-enter  such  service.  The  bulletin  of 
the  school  goes  on  to  define  social  work 
as  "the  work  of  charitable  visitors,  teach- 
ers, parish  and  church  workers,  executive 
secretaries,  officers  and  active  managers 
of  charitable,  correctional,  educational 
and  civic  societies,  public  officials  having 
to  do  with  educational  enterprises,  sani- 
tary and  public  health  officers." 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end 
of  January  and  of  May.  Class  discus- 
sions and  informal  quizzes  will  be  fre- 
■quent.  The  course  is  divided  into  four 
parts: — Child  Helping  Agencies,  fifteen 
lectures;  The  Family,  fifteen  lectures; 
The  Community,  fifteen  lectures;  The 
State,  fifteen  lectures.  O.  F.  Lewis,  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  evening 
courses.  For  details  regarding  tuition 
charges,  lectures,  etc.,  application  may 
be  made  personally  or  in  writing  to  S. 
M.  Lindsay,  or  O.  F.  Lewis,  289  Fourth 
avenue. 

CHICAGO'S  MUNICIPAL 
EXPENDITURES  COMMISSION 

The  election  of  Prof.  Charles  E.  Mer- 
riam  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  al- 
derman, to  represent  the  great  constitu- 
ency surrounding  the  university,  has  been 


amply  justified  already  not  only  by  his 
general  efficiency  in  the  City  Council,  but 
especially  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  on  Municipal  Expenditures 
and  Accounting,  created  under  an  ordi- 
nance introduced  by  him.  A  widely  con- 
structive scope,  and  not  merely  a  critical 
function  was  given  the  commission  by  the 
action  of  the  City  Council.  Its  inquiries, 
which  include  all  municipal  departments, 
may  extend  over  the  expenditures  of  the 
school  and  library  boards,  if  the  commis- 
sioners choose  to  cover  the  accounts  of 
those  more  independently  constituted 
bodies.  Quite  apart  from  the  widespread 
suspicion  and  direct  charges  of  wasteful 
methods  and  negligence  at  the  City  Hall, 
the  ordinance  contemplates  not  only  the 
investigation  of  the  expenditures  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work 
in  all  departments,  but  also  the  unifica- 
tion of  their  system  of  accounting. 

To  head  this  work.  Professor  Merriam 
is  pre-eminently  fitted  both  by  his  study 
and  teaching  of  municipal  government 
and  economics  at  the  university  and  by 
his  special  investigation  of  the  revenues 
of  Chicago  for  the  City  Club,  which  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  inquiry.  Serv- 
ing with  him  on  the  commission  of  eleven 
men  appointed  by  the  mayor  are  several 
of  the  ablest' aldermen,  the  city  control- 
ler, the  special  traction  council  of  the 
city,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the 
Municipal  Voters'  League,  and  some  of 
the  best  representatives  of  the  commer- 
cial, banking,  railway  and  engineering 
interests  of  Chicago.  Time  and  funds 
are  given  the  commission  to  prosecute  the 
inquiry  without  any  hindrance  on  account 
of  expense  or  haste.  Its  results  ought  to 
be  as  suggestive  to  other  cities  as  they 
are  sure  to  be  serviceable  to  Chicago. 

CLEVELAND'S  NEW 
DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

H.  R.  Coolev,  a  member  of  Cleveland's 
Board  of  Public  Service  and  since  1901 
director  of  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  public  service  by  Mayor  John- 
son. In  his  new  office  Dr.  Cooley  will 
have  charge  of  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, formerly  under  the  Board  of 
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Public  Safety,  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  and  the  building  de- 
partment. The  Board  of  Control  over 
which  Dr.  Cooley  has  been  placed  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  Board  of  Public 
Safety  which  went  out  of  existence  on 
August  I..  It  will  pass  finally  on  all  con- 
tracts approved  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Service  and  have  the  last  say  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  management  of  the 
different  departments.  Until  January  i, 
according  to  rulings  made  by  attorneys, 
the  board  can  appoint  and  discharge 
members  of  the  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments at  will,  as  the  city  will  be  without 
civil  service  until  that  date. 

Dr.  Cooley  is  perhaps  best  known  for 
his  work  in  establishing  the  Warrensville 
Farm  for  adult  city  prisoners,  the  Hud- 
son Farm  for  delinquent  boys  and  the 
Brotherhood  Home  for  paroled  prison- 
ers on  Summit  avenue. 

WAYMARKS  OF  LABOR 

DAY 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

Our  American  Labor  Day  registers 
waymarks  of  the  ebb  and  flow  in  the 
tendencies  and  destiny  of  laboring  life, 
and  also  of  employing  capital.  In  the 
long  run  they  go  up  or  down  together. 
Neither  can  exploit  the  other  very  long 
in  modern  industry  without  suffering 
from  the  loss  it  inflicts.  The  same  eco- 
nomic necessities  force  upon  both  simi- 
lar policies  and  tactics.  If  one  more  than 
the  other  is  compelled  to  conform  its  or- 
ganization and  procedure  to  such  neces- 
sity, the  other  is  thereby  obliged  to 
organize  in  the  same  way.  And  yet  it 
is  not  true,  as  is  often  too  good-natured- 
ly claimed,  that  the  interests  of  capital 
and  labor  are  identical.  The  differences 
between  them  are  real,  honest  and  inevi- 
table. Conflict  of  their  competing  inter- 
ests is  unavoidable  under  the  existing 
competidve  order  of  industry.  The  years 
may  vary  the  form  of  the  conflict  but 
they  do  not  alter  the  fact  of  it. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  of  progress 
or  reaction  which  any  year  brings  forth 
in  the  industrial  movement  of  national 
life  is  to  be  seen  in  the  forms  which  the 


conflict  takes  on  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  settled.  The  progress  of  the  past  year 
registers  itself  in  the  transference  of  this 
class  struggle  iri  larger  part  from  the  field 
of  the  strike  and  the  lock-out  to  the  arena 
of  the  courts.  The  crucial  cases  pending 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  involve 
not  only  the  liberty  of  the  chief  labor 
leader,  but  the  limits  of  the  writ  of  in- 
junction in  restricting  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  will 
be  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  judi- 
cial decisions  affecting  organized  labor. 

The  legislative  forum  has  become  the 
field  for  making  peace  more  notably  this 
year  than  in  many  another.    The  Illinois 
Industrial    Commission   scored    a    great 
advance  in  protecting  the  health,  comfort 
and  safety  of  employes  by  the  enactment 
of  its  bill  through  the  conciliatory  co- 
operation of   the   State  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor.    The  joint  session  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  three  other  states  to   secure 
just  liability  and  compensation    for  in- 
juries   by    accident    promises    a    long- 
delayed  advance  in  the  equities  of  Ameri- 
can life.     The  steady  progress   of   the 
American   section   of   the   International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  is  a 
harbinger  of  the  new  bond  of  national 
and  international  peace  founded  on  in- 
dustrial  justice   and   co-operation.      Its 
publications  register  the  tendency  of  I^-  ' 
islatures  among  all  people,  at  last  to  give 
labor  its  day  in  court.    The  legal  removal 
of  irritating  industrial  conditions  and  the 
adjudication  of  industrial  differences  in 
court  will  gradually  supplant  violent  tests 
of    strength   or   endurance   by   rational 
methods  of  settling  industrial  strife.    As 
surely  as  some  form  of  arbitration  will 
supplant  strikes  and  lock-outs,  so  surely 
will  conciliation  between  the  parties  at 
variance   supersede   arbitration  by  out- 
siders. 

The  more  equal  standing  in  court  and 
the  fairer  share  in  the  common  heritage 
of  the  law  which  labor  is  surely  winning, 
are  due  in  part  to  the  ever  and  every- 
where increasing  unification  of  the  wage- 
workers  of  the  world.  They  are  making 
common  cause  more  and  more  not  only 
within  the  same  craft,  but  also  as  mem- 
bers of  the  largest  class  in  every  commu- 
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nity.  This  class-consciousness  has  grown 
apace  the  past  year  both  among  wage 
earners  and  their  employers.  In  the  em- 
ploying class,  it  has  aln^ost  always  been 
full-grown.  As  far  as  the  history  of  in- 
dustry reaches  back  and  as  long  as  the 
acts  of  legislation  have  been  recorded,  so 
long  have  those  in  the  master  class  in- 
stinctively felt,  thought  and  acted  togeth- 
er. But  year  by  year  they  have  united 
more  closely  for  joint  action  in  organiza- 
tions of  their  several  trades,  in  unions  of 
all  manufacturers  or  commercial  men  and 
in  all-inclusive  employers'  associations. 
These  class-organizations  of  employers 
have  grown  stronger  and  more  effective 
both  in  defense  and  attack,  as  they  have 
conformed  their  type  and  tactics  to  those 
of  labor  organizations.  Their  employes 
have  been  amazingly  slow  to  catch  the 
class-conscious  spirit  of  the  master  class. 
But  now  it  is  spreading  rapidly  and  wide- 
ly among  all  industrial  peoples,  and  or- 
ganizes them  earlier,  more  solidly  and 
effectively,  than  their  employers  have 
ever  been  able  to  organize  themselves 
until  very  recently. 

Labor  still  organizes  itself  more  by  in- 
stinct than  by  deliberate  purpose  or 
agreed  method.  Beneath  all  labor  or- 
ganizations is  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
working  people  that  they  belong  together. 
It  is  this  elemental  instinct  which  consti- 
tutes the  solidarity  of  labor,  which  makes 
labor  unions  possible  and  necessary, 
which  accounts  for  the  bitterness 
against  "the  scab"  as  treasonable  to 
his  class,  and  yet  a  beneficiary  of  its 
struggles,  and  which  is  far  greater,  more 
permanent,  more  indivisible  and  inde- 
structible than  any  or  all  forms  of  "or- 
ganized labor."  The  past  year  has  given 
us  three  most  impressively  significant 
demonstrations  of  the  reality  and 
strength  of  the  solidarity  of  labor.  The 
most  united  and  determined  strike  of  the 
year  is  that  of  3,000  unorganized  men  of 
many  races  and  languages,  against  the 
unreasoning  arbitrariness  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  at  McKee's  Rocks, 
Pa.  The  national  strike  in  Sweden,  to 
which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
entire  working  population  of  the  coun- 
try, whether  organized  or  unorganized, 
were  rallied  by  their  common  instinct 
of  self-preservation ;  the  spread  of  class- 


consciousness  from  the  industrial  to* 
the  peasant  classes  of  Russia,  which 
makes  possible  the  struggle  for  constitu- 
tional liberty, — these  movements,  in  what- 
ever part  promoted  by  organized  effort, 
are  to  be  rated  far  more  as  the  spon- 
taneous movement  of  the  common  labor- 
ing life.  They  are  the  product  of  the 
spirit  prevailing  among  the  people,  more 
than  of  any  possible  organization,  wheth- 
er of  trade  unionists  or  of  socialists. 
They  are  signs  of  the  coming  democracy 
in  industry.  Happily  for  the  peace  of 
the  world,  the  employing  class  is  giving 
3ome  encouraging  evidence  of  sharing  in 
this  movement  toward  industrial  democ- 
racy. The  profit-sharing,  labor-partner- 
ship schemes,  with  which  they  are  seeking 
to  supplement  or  supersede  the  more  or 
less  charitable  benefit  and  pension  fea- 
tures which  have  characterized  their  co- 
operation with  their  employes,  are  the 
signs  of  more  democratic  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  in  coming  days* 

One  other  sign. of  the  new  times  which 
are  just  appearing  on  the  horizon  of  the 
working  world  is  the  entrance  of  the 
churches  into  the  arena  of  industrial  con- 
flict. Standing  aloof  so  long  from  the 
struggle,  they  have  seemed  to  the  con- 
testants like  mere  spectators,  either  indif- 
ferent to  the  tremendous  human  interests 
at  stake  or  helpless  to  influence  even  the 
ethical  and  religious  issues  involved.  'Not 
only  individually,  but  collectively,  the 
church  membership  is  slowly  but  surely 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  industrial  re- 
lationships are  not  more  truly  economic 
problems,  than  they  are  ethical  and  re- 
ligious both  in  their  essence  and  issues. 
Religion  practically  applied  to  industry 
cannot  fail  to  hasten  the  realization  of  in- 
dustrial democracy,  and  it  will  be  the  salt 
to  preserve  it  without  the  loss  of  its  savor. 

Such  are  some  of  the  waymarks  regis- 
tered by  Labor  Day,  1909. 

WASHINGTON'S    NEW   AS- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER 
OF  LABOR 

FLORENCE  KELLEY 

The  state  of  Washington  appears  to 
be  the  'first  to  appoint  a  woman  to  the 
highly   important   position   of   assistant 
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commissioner  of  labor.  The  office  was 
created  by  the  Legislature  of  1909  and 
Mrs.  Blanche  H.  Mason  entered  upon 
her  duties  in  June.  She  has  unusual 
'qualifications  for  the  position,  having 
served  for  several  years  in  Michigan  as 
a  factory  inspector.  Her  present  duties, 
set  forth  minutely  in  the  statute,  embrace 
the  work  of  mercantile  and  factory  in- 
spector, together  with  that  of  statistical 
enquirer  as  to  wages  and  health.  It  is 
startling  to  read  the  record  of  one 
month's  inspection  in  Seattle  alone, 
showing  twenty-five  children  below  a 
legal  working  age,  which  varies  from 
fourteen  years  down  to  twelve,  in  a  city 
free  alike  from  pauper  immigrants,  cot- 
ton mills,  glass  works,  and  tenement 
industries. 

The  ugly  fact  is  explained  in  part  by 
the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  and  in 
part  by  the  cryptic  wording  of  the  law. 

Under  the  Washington  statute  chil- 
dren must  attend  school  to  the  fifteenth 
birthday.  But  a  superintendent  of 
schools  may  issue  exemption  certificates 
at  discretion. 

Boys  cannot  legally  be  employed  in  the 
telegraph  and  messenger  service  before 
the  nineteenth  birthday.  But  any  judge 
of  a  superior  court  may  issue  permits  for 
boys  who  have  reached  the  fourteenth 
birthday.  Lavish  use  of  this  discretion- 
ary power  must  have  been  made  by 
judges,  if  indeed  all  the  lads  whom  I 
saw  at  work  both  day  and  night  in  Seat- 
tle streets  are  really 'fourteen  years  old 
and  working  according  to  law. 

For  all  other  employments,  children 
may  get  from  the  same  judges,  for  vaca- 
tion, exemption  permits  to  work  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  This  appears  to 
mean  that,  from  the  twelfth  birthday, 
children  may  work  in  vacation  with  the 
approval  of  the  judges,  and  at  all  seasons 
if  they  get  the  approval  of  a  judge  and 
a  superintendent  of  schools. 


Fortunately,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Seattle,  Frank  Cooper,  seems 
disposed  to  make  no  use  of  his  discre> 
tionary  power  of  exemption. 

The  urgent  need  for  making  eflfective 
the  nineteen  years  age  limit  in  the  Wash- 
ington law  for  telegraph  and  messenger 
boys  is  shown  by  the  recent  conviction, 
fining  and  sending  for  thirty  days  to  the 
chain  gang  of  one  F.  D.  Gownyou,  nig^ht 
manager  of  the  Northwestern  Messen- 
ger Company,  by  Judge  John  B.  Gor- 
don of  Seattle.    The  charge  was  the  sale 
of  cocaine.    The  fine  was  $ioo-     Three 
other  employes  of  messenger  companies 
similarly  accused  failed  to  appear  and 
Judge    Gordon  issued    bench    warrants 
for  them.    He  announced  that  all  future 
cases  of  cocaine  selling  will  be  tried  un- 
der the  state  law  which  provides  a  fine 
of  $1,000,  or  a  year  in  -the  county  jail, 
or  both.    The  emplo)mient  of  young  bojrs 
by  these  companies  for  the  ill^al  deliv- 
ery of  this  drug  is  notoriously  common. 

The  equipment  of  authorities  for  en- 
forcing child  protecting  measures  in  Se- 
attle is  interesting.  Beside  the  new 
assistant  commissioner  of  labor,  there 
are  two  truant  officers  (one  of  whom 
is  appropriately  named  Trueman  Ketch- 
em),  four  probation  officers  attached  to 
the  juvenile  court,  two  school  ndrses  who 
incidentally  return  many  children  to 
school,  and  three  officers  of  the  Humane 
Society.  All  are  paid  from  the  city 
treasury. 

Yet  the  newsboys  escape  them  all  and 
some  newsboys  are  only  five  or  six  years 
old.  It  is  several  years  since  I  have  seen, 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  city,  news- 
boys so  pathetically  small  and  neglected 
as  several  who  were  conspicuously  in  evi- 
dence in  the  leading  thoroughfares  of 
Seattle  quite  regularly  m  the  aftemoou 
and  evening.  For  these  there  seems  to 
be  neither  law,  ordinance  nor  supervis- 
ion. 


WIDOWED    MOTHERS 


BELLE  LINDNER  ISRAELS 


You  live  in  three  rooms  in  Essex 
street.  It  being  summer,  you  spent  the 
night  on  the  fire  escape,  butiiot  to  avoid 
the  heat.  There  is  a  boarder  who  helps 
out  with  thie  rent.  Yon  only  have  one 
bed.  The  boarder  must  have  it.  The 
three  older  children  slept  on  a  mattress 
on  the  floor  after  you  brought  them  in 
from  the  street  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
baby  who  is  only  eight  months  old,  slept 
with  you  on  the  fire  escape,  and  you 
stayed  half  awake  all  night  for  fear  you 
might  lose  your  hold  on  him  and  he 
might  fall.  A^^owhood  is  a  matter  of 
some  months  with  you  and  you  lie  awake 
early  in  the  mornings  endeavoring  to 
solve  the  problems  of  shelter,  food  and 
clothing  on  uncertain  earnings  of  four 
dollars  a  week.  It  is  no  great  task  to 
arise  from  such  rest  and  take  up  the 
day's  work.  During  your  scant  and 
hasty  toilet,  all  of  the  children,  including 
Freddie,  the  baby,  clamor  for  their  morn- 
ing meal — if  such  it  can  be  called. 
You  must  be  at  your  work  at  half  past 
seven  and  three  of  the  children  must  be 
washed  and  dressed  and  at  the  day  nur- 
sery two  blocks  away.  There  isn't  any- 
body to  help  you  with  the  work  except 
Nellie,  when  she  can  be  persuaded  to 
do  so  without  continuous  quarreling  with 
the  others.  Nellie  is  not  as  tractable  as 
she  used  to  be  when  you  were  working 
at  home  and  knew  just  where  she  was 
and  with  whom  she  played.  She  runs 
about  the  streets  all  day  now  and  it  wor- 
ries you  to  think  of  what  may  become  of 
her,  not  only  because  of  accidents,  but 
because,  too,  of  the  stories  one  reads  of 
the  things  that  happen  to  some  little  girls. 
But  you  must  work. 

Rent  must  be  paid  and  the  Charities 
has  no  money  to  help  you;  there  are  so 
many  other  poor  people.  Willie  has  a 
running  nose  and  they  tell  you  at  the  day 
nursery  that  if  it  is  not  better  to-day  you 
will  have  to  keep  him  home  until  he  is 
well.  That  means  that  Nellie  will  have 
to  stay  away  from  school  and  take  care 
of  him.  You  are  only  thirty-six  years 
old,  but  you  look  forty-nine,  and  you 
feel  so  tired  and  your  arm  hurts  So 
where  the  dispensary  doctor  said  it  was 
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rheumatism  and  you  are  never  without 
that  dull  ache  in  your  head.  Working  all 
day  at  the  hardest  kind  of  a  job — taking 
your  place  in  the  machinery  of  your  em- 
ployer's economy,  has  its  compensations 
when  the  home-coming  means  the  greet- 
ing of  a  sympathetic  husband.  But  you 
come  home  only  to  the  emptiness  of  miss- 
ing him — ^he  is  dead.  Perhaps  it  is 
worse  yet  and  he  has  simply  left  you  to 
do  for  yourself  and  the  children  because 
he  ha.s  found  someone  younger  and  less 
worn  in  the  struggle  with  life  and  the 
little  ones.  Your  prospect  is  a  restless 
nijg[ht  on  the  floor  or  the  fire  escape, 
with  the  children  tumbling  about  and  a 
boarder  to  make  life  more  miserable, 
more  crowded,  more  unhappy.  What  is 
the  end  ?  What  sort  of  children  will  the 
little  ones  be  without  their  mother's  care, 
however  unwise  or  untaught? 

This  is  a  real  story  of  a  widowed 
mother.  She  has  thousands  of  compan- 
ions in  similar  plights.  The  stories  are 
different  only  in  detail.  The  principle  is 
always  the  same ;  the  terrible  struggle  to 
maintain  a  home  for  the  little  ones  and 
to  keep  them  near  their  natural  protec- 
tor. Rousseau  in  his  Emile  values  the 
zeal  of  a  parent  above  the  talent  of  a 
paid  instructor.  These  mothers  are  as  a 
rule  of  the  unskilled  type.  They  are  just 
mothers  and  their  children  are  as  a  rule 
typical  of  the  faults  and  virtues  of  nor- 
mal children  enjoying  home  privileges 
whatever  they  be. 

These  mothers  are  no  more  desirous 
of  sending  their  children  among 
strangers  to  be  counted  as  units  among 
hundreds  of  other  children  in  the  asy- 
lums, than  are  mothers  of  the  better  class. 
They  are  just  as  sure  that  they  alone  un- 
derstand the  individualities  of  their  chil- 
dren as  are  other  mothers;  and  in  the 
long  run  they  would  make  as  great  a 
success  in  training  the  children.  In  cer- 
tain cases  of  full  orphanage,  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  recognized  that  the  home 
gives  sornething  that  the  institution  lacks, 
and  placing-out  has  been  resorted  to  and 
is  vigorously  carried  on  with  most  grat- 
ifying results.  The  theory  under  which 
a  widowed  mother  i5  obliged  to  leave  her 
home  daily  or  to  take  such  an  amount 
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of  work  into  it  as  will  Use  ninety  per 
cent  of  her  time,  does  not  allow  for  the 
normal  development  of  the  child.  It  is 
forcing  the  children  who  are  necesssarily 
without  the  proper  amount  of  parent^ 
supervision,  into  correctional  institutions 
and  orphanages,  where  the  public  expense 
is  far  greater  than  private  support  at 
home.  In  the  month  of  July  in  the 
Juvenile  Court,  there  were  twenty-two 
Jewish  boys  whose  mothers  were  widows. 
Many  of  these  were  arrested  at  the  sub- 
way station  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  three  in  the  morning  waiting  for  day- 
light to  start  paper-selling.  All  were  the 
children  of  working  mothers.  Four  girls 
who  came  to  the  attention  of  the  court 
in  the  same  month  were  committed  be- 
cause the  mothers,  widows,  were  work- 
ing and  could  not  look  after  the  girls. 
One  of  them  was  complained  of  for 
staying  away  from  home  at  night  and  an- 
other had  become  ill  from  lack  of  care 
and  food  while  the  mother  worked  late 
at  night  in  a  factory  to  keep  the  roof 
over  their  heads. 

Finding  a  large  percentage  of  mothers 
undergoing  such  struggles  and  this  new 
field  of  work  lying  neglected,  or  nearly 
so,  the  Widowed  Mothers'  Fund  has  been 
organized  to  study  and  develop  a  new 
method  of  dealing  with  such  cases.  Care- 
ful survey  of  the  field  before  them  shows 
many  complications.  The  families  where 
illness  has  seized  several  members  of  the 
household,  others  where  there  is  a  grand- 
mother to  support  too,  or  a  sick  son  in 
a  sanatorium,  or  even  an  insane  husband 
who  thus  is  out  of  the  breadwinning  class, 
all  offer  peculiar  problems.  The  Widow- 
ed Mothers'  Fund  proposes  to  establish 
a  standard  of  living  in  accordance  with 
which  per  capita  provision  can  be  made 
until  the  children  are  of  such  ages  as  to 
be  contributors.  At  present  the  fund  is 
attempting  to  work  with  the  United  He- 
brew Charities  of  New  York  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  committee  on  tuber- 
culosis works  with  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society. 

A  joint  committee  of  both  societies  re- 
views all  cases  of  widowed  or  deserted 
mothers  coming  to  the  attention  of  either 
society.  In  June  and  July  of  this  year, 
there  have  been  three  hundred  and  fifty 
applicants,  whose  families  average  four 


children  apiece.  The  Widowed  Mothers' 
Fund  contributes  regular  sums  to  the 
charities  for  use  in  this  work  btxt,  finding 
the  greatest  number  of  those  needing  its 
ministrations  were  residents  of  the  East 
Side,  the  fund  has  established  its  office 
at  155  Qinton  street. 

The  movement  is  organized  slong  pop- 
ular lines  as  membership  in  the  Widowed 
Mothers'  Fund  costs  only  one  dollar  a 
year.  This  in  itself  has  an  appeal. 
Women  and  men  of  every  social  dass 
find  that  the  "mite"  is  easy  to  give.  The 
president  of  the  new  organization,  Mrs. 
William  Einstein,  in  her  mainf  years  of 
experience  as  director  and  vice-president 
of  the  United  Hebrev  Charities  and 
president  of  the  Emanii  El  Sisterhood, 
has  been  specially  interested  in  the  care 
of  self-supporting  widows  who  wished  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  their  homes,  and 
is  eager  that  justice.be  done  this  very 
obvious  cause. 

When  people  reach  the  state  of  suc- 
cess in  life  that  enables  them  to  think  of 
giving  to  others,  the  first  contributions 
usually  go  to  the  hospital  and  the  or- 
phan asylum  as  representing  the  most 
helpless  classes  of  society.  With  the  new 
view  of  child  life,  the  widowed  mother 
should  come  in  for  her  share  of  the  first 
impulses  to  give,  since  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  the  child  will  be  far  less  apt  to  be- 
come a  public  charge  in  any  form  if  as- 
sisted to  remain  in  a  respectable  home 
until  the  age  for  breadwinning  has  come. 
It  is  really  a  contribution  to  the  care  of 
the  orphan,  and  in  a    measure    should 
give  just  that  hold  on  a  restraining  home 
influence  that  so  many  of  the  younger 
boys  and  girls  seem  to  lack.    It  is  a  fact 
that  most  of  the  girls  who  have  had  to  be 
classed  as  wayward  have  had  no  hold  on 
a  home.     Treating  the  orphan   from   a 
purely  institutional  point  of  view,  and 
separating   the   child   from    its   natural 
guardian  to  place  i.t  in  the  care  of  an 
organization,   however   good,   does    not 
supply  what  the  mother  widowed   five 
years     can    gfve,    who    writes:   "Dear 
madam,  I  can't  part  myself  with  my  two 
poor  little  children.     I  will  find  mysdf 
lost  in  this  big  wide  world.    You  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  bring  up  children  in  a 
day   nursery   and   work   hard  a  whole 
day." 


THE  PROPOSED  CO-OPERATIVE  COM- 
PANY OF  AMERICA 

WILLIAM  J.  HOGGSON 

Dr.  Frederick  Van  novelist  and  essayist, 
Eeden  the  most  prom-  he  has  been  a  leader 
inent  scientific  and  in  Dutch  literature, 
literary  man  in  HcA-  His  dramas  have  been 
land,  whose  experi-  produced  in  Berlin  as 
ments  in  social  prob-  well  as  his  own  coun- 
lems  have  been  much  try,  and  two  of  his 
discussed  in  papers  books  The  Deeps  of 
and  magazines  during  Deliverance  and  The 
the  last  few  years,  has  Guest,  have  been  pub- 
launched  another  ven-  lished  in  English, 
ture  in  co-operation..  Other  works  are  now 
In  two  recent  visits  to  being  translated, 
this  country  Dr.  Van  It  is,  however,  in 
Eeden  lectured  and  the  line  of  social  ex-  ■ 
wrote  about  co-oper-  periment  that  Dr. 
ation,  and  he  now  Van  Eeden  has  be- 
proposes  a  co-opera-  come  most  famous. 
tive  agricultural  col-  In  1889  he  bought 
ony  in  North  Caro-  land  near  Amsterdam 
lina,  the  first  depart-  db.  frkderh-k  van  bbdbn.  and  founded  a  colony 
ment  of  an  ori:antza-  which  he  called  Wal- 
tion  to  be  known  as  the  Co-operative  den.  Here  he  offered  equality  of  op- 
Company  of  America.  n:Ttunity   and   individual   freedom,   but 

And  an  interesting  project  it  is;  doubly  freedom  limited  by  common  interest, 
so,  owing  to  the  wide  experience  that  The  divergent  views  of  the  various  ele- 
the  founder  has  had  in  his  own  country  ments  gathered  together  and  their  un- 
in  co-operative  work.  The  outline  of  the  willingness  to  submit  to  sane  manage- 
proposed  Dutch  colony  in  North  Caro-  ment  and  competent  leadership,  proved 
lina  will  appear  more  vital  after  a  brief  to  be  the  rock  on  which  the  wreck  of  the 
rehearsal  of  the  founder's  work  in  Hoi-  enterprise  was  accomplished.  The  bitter 
land.  lesson  learned,  the  community  reorgan- 
Frederick  Van  Eeden  was  born  at  ized  and  began  again  and  a  dozen  other 
Haarlem,  Holland,  in  i860,  the  son  of  co-operative  centers  were  established  oiii 
a  bulb  grower  and  botanist  of  consider-  its  model,  all  bound  together  in  a  "union- 
able  reputation.  for  the  common  ownership  of  the  soil.'" 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  In  1903  several  thousand  families  were- 
of  Amsterdam  in  1883,  studied  medicine  made  destitute  in  Amsterdam  by  the  fail- 
and  became  a  practising  physician  in  ure  of  a  railroad  strike  and  Dr.  Van 
Amsterdam.  Later  in  the  same  city  he  Eeden  was  appointed  the  head  of  a  com- 
established  with  Dr.  Van  Renterghem,  a  mittec  of  relief  for  the  unemployed.  Be- 
regular  clinic,  where  for  thirteen  years,  lieving  that  co-operation  instead  of  char- 
hypnotic  suggestion  was  successfully  ai>-  ity  should  be  the  medium,  he  established 
plied,  not  as  a  cure-all  but  as  a  powerful  co-operative  stores  and  factories,  and" 
aid  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  gave  employment  instead  of  distributing- 
Van  Eeden's  hterary  activities  have  alms.  The  plan  was  successful.  It 
been  remarkable.     As  a  poet,  dramatist,  aimed  at  purity  of  goods,  standard  prices,. 

Tbe     pbotosraphH    of    farms     accompiiDylDg     tbli  article  are  from  the  Ilaltao   coloDj  of  St.   BflUlUih 
only  a  tew  milea   from   the  propoBed  colony. 
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■would  greatly  increase  its  value  and  the 
security  would  constantly  become  better. 
The  stock  of  the  company  will  be  divided 
into  common  and  preferred.  The  former 
for  tenants  and  the  latter  for  prospective 
■customers.  Tenants  may  be  eligible  as 
stockholders  only  on  recommendation  of 
the  general  manager  and  acceptance  by 
the  board  of  trustees.  They  may  then 
-acquire  stock  representing  ownership  in 
the  company,  by  purchase,  or  have  stock 
set  aside  for  them,  to  be  paid  for  out 
•of  the  earnings. 

The  entire  details  are  not  yet  decided 
on,  but  the  idea  is  that  if  the  company 
furnishes  land,  houses,  seed  and  imple- 
ments, the  settler  shall  put  up  a  certain 
amount  of  money  toward  his  mainte- 
nance, farm  supphes  and  as  an  evidence 
of  good  faith.  He  will  cultivate  his  land, 
his  crops  will  be  marketed,  and  the  pro- 
■ceeds,  less  a  certain  percentage,  will  be 
placed  to  his  credit.  This  percentage  will 
"be  held  by  the  company  for  a  sinking 
■fund  for  future  extensions,  or  for  carry- 
ing along  the  colonists  over  a  possible 
crop  failure. 

The  financial  plan  on  which  it  is  ex- 
pected to  base  the  new  corporation  is 
as  follows:  There  will  be  two  kinds  of 
stock,  preferred  seven  per  cent  (not  cu- 
mulative) for  consumers  and  trustees, 
and  for  tenants  and  employes,  common 
stock  will  be  issued,  receiving  the  entire 
benefits  beyond  interest  on  bonds  and 
dividends  on  preferred  stock.  First  mort- 
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gage  bonds  five  per  cent,  secured  by  land, 
improvements  and  all  the  assets  of  the 
company,  will  he  offered  to  investors. 
The  capital  of  the  company  will  be  $500,- 
000,  divided  equally  between  common 
and  preferred  stock,  but  it  is  expected 
to  make  a  start  on  1,000  acres  of  land 
and  test  the  idea  before  going  further. 
This  will  require  $100,000. 

The  cost  of  the  1,100  acre  tract,  of 
getting  the  organization  in  smooth  run- 
ning order,  of  preparing  the  land,  build- 
ing the  cottages  and  buildings,  together 
with  the  seeds,  implements,  supplies  and 
mules,  and  of  advancing  supplies  to  col- 
onists for  a  part  of  two  years  has  all 
been  carefully  computed.  The  office  ex- 
penses, and  the  cost  of  the  incidentals 
such  as  taxes,  etc.,  have  been  anticipated. 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  men- 
tioned ($100,000)  will  safely  take  care 
of  everything  until  the  returns  from  the 
crops  begin  to  come  in. 

The  income  to  be  derived  will  be  from 
the  rent  of  the  farms,  the  commissions 
on  supplies  furnished,  and  the  handling 
and  marketing  of  the  products  of  the 
farms.  Estimated  on  a  basis  of  fifty  fam- 
ilies there  should  be,  at  least,  a  gross  in- 
come of  $12,250.  The  running  expenses, 
consisting  of  the  managers'  salaries,  both 
local  and  at  the  selling  end,  and  incidental 
costs  should  not  be  over  $6,750.  which 
would  leave  a  net  return  of  $5,500  with 
which  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds. 

These  figures  are  based  on  fifty  fam- 
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ilies,  occupying  only  about  half  the  land. 
With  the  addition  of  forty  or  fifty  fam- 
ilies, which  the  land  will  support,  with- 
out materially  increasing  the  expenses, 
the  net  income  by  the  time  the  entire 
tract  is  settled  should-be  between  $15,- 
000  and  $20,000. 

By  vote  of  the  common  stockholders 
(t.  e.,  the  tenants  and  employes)  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  amounts  passing 
through  the.  books  as  receipts  for  pro- 
duce could  be  diverted  into  an  account 
for  dividends,  which  would  even  up  the 
chance  for  entire  loss  on  a  crop  to  any 
single  tenant. 

Dr.  Van  Eeden  has  already  investi- 
gated a  large  number  of  applicants,  and 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  families 
applying,  it  is  believed  that  more  than 
fifty  will  be  found  up  to  the  standard. 
These  families  are  all  Dutch,  who  are 
known  as  among  the  best  intensive  farm- 
ers in  the  world,  the  thought  being  to 
inaugurate  a  standard  of  efficiency  that 
shall  be  high,  and  maintain  it.  The  ac- 
companying chart  indicates  the  produce 
department  as  one  only  of  many  activi- 
ties which  it  is  proposed  to  engage  in, 
provided,  of  course,  the  initial  enterprise 
proves  the  success  anticipated.  Each  de- 
partment will  be  distinct,  controlled  by 
the  advisory  board,  but  having  its  own 
local  management. 


The  land  it  is  proposed  to  settle  first 
is  in  Pender  county.  North  Carolina,  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Wilmington.  An 
option  has  been  obtained  on  10,000  acres, 
though  one  tract  of  about  1,000  acres  will 
be  utilized  for  the  proposed  colony.  The 
government  and  other  reports  on  the 
soil  of  this  section  show  it  to  be  of  the 
finest  character  to  grow  peas,  beans,  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  cauliflower,  egg  plant,  com, 
beets,  celery,  radishes,  potatoes,  straw- 
berries, figs,  grapes,  asparagus,  tomatoes, 
carrots,  peppers,  turnips,  squash,  onions, 
kale,  alfalfa,  vetch,  clover,  etc.  The  cli- 
mate is  healthful  and  admits  of  farming 
operations  the  year  around,  thereby  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
crop  returns.  The  rainfall  is  plentiful 
and  evenly  distributed  through  the  year. 

Transportation  facilities  are  excellent, 
and  the  farmers  being  able  to  market 
produce  from  this  section  much  earlier 
than  northern  growers,  the  prices  ob- 
tained are  among  the  highest.  The  fea- 
ture that  the  company  will  emphasize  will 
be  the  co-operative  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  products.  Combining 
these  ideas  with  the  savings  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  great  saving  is 
expected.  That  such  a  colony  should  suc- 
ceed is  to  a  large  extent  guaranteed  by 
what   already   has   been   done  by   indi- 
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viduals  in  this  same  section  and  on  the 
Same  types  of  soil.  Within  a  few  miles 
of  the  proposed  Dutch  colony  of  Lioba 
is  the  thriving  Italian  colony  of  St, 
Helena.  The  capabilities  of  the  land 
have  not  yet  been  fully  developed,  but 
the  results  so  far  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. There  are  other  colonies  of 
Poles,  Dutch,  and  mixed  races,  but  in 
none  of  them  has  been  tried  the  co-oper- 
ative principle,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
is  what  is  needed  to  bring  about  the  best 
results. 

The  success  of  the  new  company  de- 
pends on  competent  farmers,  good  land 
and  climate,  market  facilities,  able  and 
honest  management,  and  the  necessary 
capital  to  purchase  the  land  and  build 
houses,  a  store,  an  assembly  hall,  and  to 
carry  the  enterprise  until  after  the  first 
crop  has  been  marketed.     The  architec- 


tural features  of  the  houses  and  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  surroundings  will  re- 
ceive careful  attention.  The  settlers  are 
ready,  the  land  is  under  option,  a  local 
manager  is  available,  and  a  general  man- 
ager can  be  secured.  Only  the  capital 
is  needed  to  start  work  this  fall  ready 
for  next  spring's  planting. 

That  the  plan  of  operation  is  feasible 
has  already  been  proved,  for  a  corpora- 
tion on  exactly  the  same  lines  is  already 
in  existence  in  New  York  city  and  has 
been  running  successfully  for  some  years. 

Dr.  Van  Eeden  expects  to  live  in  the 
colony  and  to  utilize  the  great  amount  of 
experience  he  has  had  in  co-operative 
work  by  instructing  the  colonists  in  co- 
operative methods  and  aiding  the  man- 
agement in  every  way  possible  to  make  a 
success  of  the  movement. 


A  CHART  OF  THE  CO  Ol'ERATIVE  COMI'ANY  OF  AMERICA. 


RBOI8TBSINO. 
Erie  Couuly  <N.  Y.)    Lodglas  Bouse. 

CONCERNING  VAGRANCY 

III— MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSES' 

O.  F.  LEWIS 


Every  city  must  deaf  in  some  manner 
with  vagrants  and  beggars.  The  treat- 
ment may  be  charitable,  correctional,  or 
both.  Charitable  treatment  is  given 
through  breadlines,  missions, .  wood- 
yards,  municipal  lodging  houses,  indus- 
trial homes,  <:haritabte  and  similar  or- 
ganizations and  institutions.  Correction- 
al treatment  is  administered  by  means 
of  courts,  jails;  workhouses  and  peni- 
tentiaries. A  treatment  partly  correc- 
tional (and  supposed  to  be  partly  chari- 
table) is  afforded  the  homeless  wander- 
er when  he  is  lodged  over  night  in  po- 
lice station  or  jail,  unarrested,  with  the 
intention  of  letting  him  go  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

■This   I 

witb   I 


■  tlie  tbird  article  br   Mr.   Lewis   on  as- 
TAmocj.     The  article  haa  1'een  preparfd 
apeclBi   regard   to   the  maoy   Inquiries  from 
viii™  tbroDghont  the   ITnltert  States  as  In  the  ie- 
slrabllltT  ol  eBlabHsblUK  municipal  lodging  houpea. 
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In  American  cities  it  is  quite  general- 
ly felt  that  to  the  vagrant  who  pro- 
claims himself  shelterless  ai)d  penniless 
there  should  be  given  temporary  shelter 
and'  foodi  In  the  past  *the  apparently 
logical  place  for  sheltering  vagrants  was 
the  police  station  or  the  jail:  Often 
there  was  no  other  available  frpe  place. 
"Vagrants  are  suspicious  characters. 
Let  the  police  keep  an  eye  on  them. 
Lock  them  up  over-night  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community.  Run  them 
out  of  town  in  the  morning,  and  good 
riddance  to  bad  rubbish."  Such  has  been 
the  acute  reasoning  on  the  tramp  ques- 
tion. 

Jail  or  station  house  lodgings  are  gen- 
erally inhospitable,  insanitary  and  in- 
adequate. But  "beggars  should  not  be 
choosers,"    and    the    proflfered    or    con- 
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ceded  accommodations  have  -  become 
traditional.  Such  lodgings  are  futile  as 
cures,  palliative  as  far  as  protection 
goes,  and  an  injustice  upon  the  lodger, 
for  these  reasons: 

First,  police  station  lodgings  only 
postpone  over-night  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  the  vagrant.  The  next 
morning  the  relations  between  him  and 
the  community  are  just  what  they  were 
the  night  before — only  worse.  No  man 
can  lodge  in  miserable  quarters,  often 
not  fit  for  live  stock,  without  growing 
hostile  toward  the  city  or  town  that 
maintains  the  "shelter." 

Second,  the  ciW  thus  gives  indiscrim- 
ina'e  charity,  rew  police  stations  or 
jails  require  work  from  their  vagrant 
lodgers  in  payment  of  their  lodgings. 
In  many  cases  the  vagrant  and  the  keep- 
er will  both  agree  that  the  lodging  itself 
was  punishment  enough.  The  city, 
however,  that  gives  free  shelter  to  able- 
bodied  vagrants  without  compensatory 
work  "and  no  questions  asked"  is  an 
indiscriminate  almsgiver,  as  much  as  the 
citizen  on  the  street  who  gives  a  nickel 
to  the  tramp  for  a  bed. 

Third,  cities  lodging  vagrants  thus  in- 
vite more  tramps.  Any  community  can 
have  as  many  tramps  as  it  is  willing  to 
take  care  of  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 


the  tramps.  "Getting  something  free" 
becomes  a  passion  to  the  vagrant,  large- 
ly irrespective  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  article  or  commodity  obtained.  If 
the  city  of  Smithville  lodges  tramps  fre« 
and  without  work,  while  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Brownville  has  a  decent 
lodging  house,  connected  with  a  wood- 
yard  or  a  stonepile,  Smithville  will  be 
favored  over  Brownville. 

Fourth,  to  lodge  tramps  free,  without 
compensatory  work  and  sanitary  accom- 
modations, is  expensive  to  the  com- 
munity. Vagrants  come  to  town  to  pro- 
cure what  they  can  from  the  town- 
Where  tramps  are  hciised  irru  i:— 
is  much  begging  and  many  petty 
thefts.  No  further  proof  is  needed  than 
the  frank  statements  of  the  hoboes 
themselves.  Furthermore,  the  commu- 
nity that  herds  a  group  of  unbathed,  un- 
inspected wayfarers  in  insanitary  quar- 
ters is  making  a  strong  effort  to  main- 
tain a  center  for  the  distribution  of  di5- 
case.  How  often  does  the  community's 
board  of  health  worry  about  the  commu- 
nity's lodgings  for  tramps? 

Fifth,  the  tramp  lockup,  with  its  dis- 
charge the  next  morning,  is  aiding  the 
vicious  passing-on  system,  by  which  the 
community  suffers.  The  city  may  be 
rounding  up  tramps  now  and  then,  and 
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running  them  out  of  town,  but  neigh- 
boring communities  are  also  rounding  up 
trampi  and  running  them  into  town. 
"When  all  its  neighbors  are  doing  the 
same  thing,  the  community  receives  ex- 
actly as  much  refuse  as  it  gets  rid  of," 
writes  James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad. 

Sixth,  we  have  cited  certain  reasons 
wholly  utilitarian.  But  ethically,  it  is  a 
fact  that  to  handle  the  vagrant  by  the 
over-night  lockup  system  is  to  treat  him 
like  a  dog.  So  long  as  tramps  are  herd- 
ed like  half-human  outcasts  in  a  tramp 
house  or  in  police  station  cells,  where 
often  unspeakable  things  occur,  the  of- 
fending community  is  at  least  as  bad  a 
sinner  as  the  vagrant  whom  it  locks  up 
for  its  protection. 

The  community  thus  gives  the 
vagrant  more  cause  to  become  anti-so- 
cial, when  it  pens  him  up  with  a  group 
of  unknown,  depraved  men  over-night. 
Were  all  tramps  depraved,  unhelpable, 
old,  the  group  would  be  at  least  homo- 
geneous. But  there  are  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  tramps.  The  wandering 
tramp  army  to-day  is  largely  recruited 
from  boys  and  young  men.  And  in 
these  wretched  quarters  in  jails  and 
lockups,  we  are,  throughout  this  coun- 
try, penning  up  boys  and  young  men  in 
the  early  stages  of  vagrancy. 

There  is  a  tragically  dark  side  to  the 
Jife  of  the  young  tramp  on  the  road  that 
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is  not  printable.  Sex  perversion  is  fre- 
quent among  the  older  men,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  boys  who  may  be  lured  to  the 
road  are  valuable,  indeed,  to  those  who 
wish  to  beg  and  steal  vicariously  through 
the  "kid  that  has  been  snared."  Obvi- 
ously, if  vagrants  are  treated  but  as 
semi-human,  with  no  thought  of  their 
reformation,  the  vagrancy  problem  of 
cities  thus  acting  will  not  grow  less 
acute. 

Not  all  vagrancy  by  any  means  has 
reached  the  correctional  stage.  Va- 
grancy is  the  state  of  being  out  of  work, 
penniless,  generally  friendless  and  hav- 
ing no  place  to  stay.  Frequently  our 
laws  on  the  subject  practically  make  va- 
grancy the  state  of  being  nothing  else. 
The  four  conditions  mentioned  above 
constitute  no  crime,  yet  the  only  shelter 
or  help  offered  municipally  in  many 
communities  for  those  suffering  under 
them  is  in  jails  or  lock-ups. 

A  vagrant  becomes  in  reality  a  sub- 
ject for  penal  discipline  when  he  is  per- 
sistently and  intentionally  idle,  refusing 
or  shunning  work.  "Man  shall  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  to  be 
sure,  but  how  many  cities  say  to  the  va- 
grant, "We  have  a  chance  for  you  to 
earn  your  bread  temporarily  by  the  sweat 
of  your  brow"? 

The  municipal  lodging  house  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  proper  needs  of  the 
homeless   man   and   of   the   community 
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which  is  asked  to  shelter  him  or  help  him 
otherwise.  It  should  test  the  vaipraiifs 
willingness  to  work,  and  should  furnish 
him  temporary  shelter  and  food  lo  allay 
his  hunger.  Secondarily,  the  munici- 
pal lodging  house  should  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  a  place  where  the  man  "down- 
and-out"  may  be  encouraged  to  start  on 
the  upward  road,  and  it  should  also  be 
a  means  of  guiding  the  vagrant  or  home- 
less man  toward  permanent,  profitable 
work. 


should  be  provided.  Blankets  and  sheets 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  the  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  should  be  changed  daily. 
Blankets  should  be  frequently  fumigat- 
ed. At  least  400  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
should  be  allowed  for  each  lodger.  The 
sides  of  the  neighboring  beds  should  not 
be  nearer  than  twenty- four  inches. 

Ventilation  should  be  adequate,  and 
beyond  the  power  of  the  lodger  to  con- 
trol. Windows  can  be  easily  blocked  at 
the  top  so  that  they  cannot  be  closed. 
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SHELTER 

It  should  provide  a  temporary  shel- 
ter, sanitary  and  reasonably  comfort- 
able. Dirty  quarters  are  costly  quar- 
ters. Cheap  insanitary  lodgings  dis- 
seminate disease.  In  every  city,  cheap 
private  lodging  houses  are  a  menace  to 
health.  The  city's  own  lodging  house 
shoidd  be  a  model  in  cleanliness  and  op- 
eration. Fittings  should  not  be  elabo- 
rate, but  adequate.  Beds  in  the  dormi- 
tories should  be  single,  not  "double  deck- 
ers."    An  iron  bed,  with  a  good  spring, 


Part  of  the  compulsory  work  of  the 
lodgers  may  be  utilized  in  keeping  the 
house  neat  and  clean.  Shower  baths, 
in  the  basement  only,  should  be  ample 
and  their  nightly  use  should  be  compul- 
sory for  all  lodgers ;  otherwise  vermin 
will  surely  get  into  the  dormitories. 

No  clothes  worn  during  the  day 
should  be  carried  into  the  dormitories 
at  night.  Lodgers'  clothing  should  be 
fumigated  during  the  night,  but  should 
not  be  hung  up  in  ropes  or  bags,  but  on 
hangers.    Sulphur  is  a  simple  fumiganl. 
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An  air-tight  fumigation  room  can  be 
-constructed  inexpensively.  More  ex- 
pensive plants  can  be  obtained,  using 
formaldehyde  gas. 

Lodgers  should  receive  clean  night- 
.  shirts.  They  should  not  be  required  to 
sleep  without  body  covering.  Laundry 
work  (sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels,  night- 
shirts, etc.)  may  be  done  on  the  prem- 
ises daily,  in  part  at  least  as  compulsory 
work  by  the  lodgers,  or  by  men  who  will 
work  for  a  few  days  for  their  keep. 

Municipal  lodging  houses  should  keep 
-on  duty,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
-evening,    a   medical   officer    to   discover 

■  cases  of  disease  sufficiently  serious  to  be 
sent  to  the  hospital,  to  give  treatment  and 
advice  to  those  lodgers  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  minor  ailments,  to  vaccinate  all 
who  do  not  show  fairly  recent  scars  of 

■  vaccination,  and  to  determine  what  men 
are  not  capable  physically  of  doing  the 
wood  yard  work  or  other  labor  compul- 
sory at  the  house.  The  New  York  City 
Municipal  Lodging  House,  in  one  recent 
year,  gave  medical  care  to  6,854  lodgers. 
The  records  show  742  cases  of  pediculi 
corporis,   508   cases   of   bronchitis;  413 

■  cases  of  pediculi  capitis,  410  cases  of 
rheumatism,  290  cases  of  alcoholism, 
240  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  210 
cases  of  inRuenza,  208  cases  of  venereal 
diseases  and  204  cases  of  varicose  ulcer 
legs. 

Women  should  be  received  at  munici- 
pal lodging  houses,  a  separate  portion  of 
the  building  being  reserved  for  them. 
The  "homeless  woman"  problem  is  not 
a  large  one,  but  one  sufficient  to  require 
provision. 
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MEALS 

Meals  served  to  lodgers  should  be 
clean,  well-cooked  and  simple,  but  not 
varied  or  elaborate.  The  meals  general- 
ly served  are  supper  and  breakfast.  The 
New  York  City  Municipal  Lodging 
House  observes  the  following  dietary: 

Supper,  for  men,  coffee,  16  ounces;  milk, 
2  ounces;  Bugar,  Mi  ounce;  bread,  6  ounces. 

Supper,  for  women,  tea,  16  ounces.  Otlier 
Items,  as  for  men. 

Breakfast,  for  all,  oatmeal  S  ounces;  milk, 
4  ounces;  cotTee,  16  ounces;  milk,  2  ounces; 
sugar,  K  ounce;  bread,  6  ounces. 

The  New  York  Municipal  Lodging 
House  requires  no  compulsory  work  of 
all  able-bodied  lodgers,  and  the  dietary 
might  be  found  slight  for  those  who 
work.  For  men  who  accept  the  offer 
of  the  New  York  City  Municipal  Lodg- 
ing House  to  break  stone  for  several 
Irours  during  the  morning  on  Black- 
well's  Island,  a  good  dinner  is  provided, 
and  their  care  for  the  following  twenty- 
four  hours  is  assured.  The  afternoon 
is  thus  left  free  to  them  to  seek  work. 
Other  men  are  discharged  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  other  disposition  is  made  of  their 
cases. 

To  the  Erie  County  Lodging  House, 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  only  the  more  "help- 
able"  men  are  admitted.  Others  apply- 
ing are  directed  to  the  police  stations, 
the  city  thus  perpetuating,  in  part,  the 
system  the  municipal  lodging  house  aims 
to  do  away  with.  Instead  of  a  work 
test,  Buffalo  makes  systematic  effort  to 
find  employment  for  the  men  at  casual 
or  permanent  labor  outside  the  house. 
The   Buffalo  dietary  is   relatively  elab- 
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orate.     On  Monday,  for  instance,  it  is 
as  follows: 

Breakfast,    rolled    oats,   milk,    bread    aad 

Dinner,  rice  eoup,  boiled  meat  with  brown 
gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  apple  butter,  bread, 
coffee. 

Supper,  fried  salt  pork,  fried  '  potatoes, 
bread,  syrup,  coflee. 

TORK 

A  municipal  lodging  house  should  re- 
,  quire  from  its  lodgers  compensatory 
work  sufficient  to  test  each  man's  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  work,  and  suffi- 
cient also  to  impress  upon  him  the  fact 
that  he  is  paying  for  what  he  has  re- 
ceived. 

The  most  frequent  task  given  by  mu- 
nicipal lodging  houses  is  chopping,  saw- 
ing, or  splitting  wood.  Some  houses  re- 
quire a  certain  amount  of  work;  some, 
that  the  lodger  work  for  a  certain  time, 
two  or  three  hours.  The  time  test 
tends  to  put  a  premium  on  laziness.  The 
"amount  test"  works  a  hardship  on  the 
understrengthed  man.  However,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  woody  a  rd  Js  sup- 
posed to  have  discernment  and  discre- 
tion. 

In  some  cities  the  disposal  of  the  man- 
ufactured material  presents  difficulties.  I 
am  informed  that  in  Boston  the  wood  is 


sold  to  the  city,  for  school  house  use.  Id 
New  York  there  is  no  compulsory  work 
test  for  all.  Obliged  to  deter  homeless 
lodgers  from  utilizing  the  lodging  house 
too  frequently,  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities,  whic^  conducts  the  house, 
is  forced  to  hold  a  threat  of  court  sen- 
tence for  vagrancy  over  those  who  diow 
by  their  frequent  reappearance  that  they 
are  unable  to  support  themselves.  The 
superintendent  is  a  man  of  dtscretioa, 
and  the  journeys  of  some  lodgers  to 
court  seem  to  be  balanced  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  facilities  of  the  house  to  other 
homeless  men  who  in  his  opinion  are 
making  a  real  effort  to  find  work.  New 
York's  lodging  house  has  not  gone  into 
the  wood  business,  partly  because  the  de- 
mand for  wood,  it  is  alleged,  would  be 
far  exceeded  by  the  amount  manufac- 
tured. To  some  extent  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities  was  able  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  wood  yard  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  until  the  industrial 
depression  of  1907  and  1908  rendered 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  wood- 
yard  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  society  upon  it. 

Some  municipal  lodging  houses,  as  in 
Buffalo  and  Chicago,  have  no  work  test. 
Buffalo  utilizes  the  lodgers  to  some  ex 
tent  for  the  house  "chores,"  laundering. 
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waiting  on  table,  washing  dishes,  etc. 
During  1908  the  lodgers  did  about  $3.cxx) 
worth  of  work  in  renovating  the  old 
house  which  had  been  secured  for  the 
lodging  house,  established  last  year. 
Both  Buffalo  and  Chicago  believe  that 
the  main  effort  of  the  lodging  houses 
should  be  to  "connect"  the  man  with  his 
work  outside  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
Chicago,  in  the  first  five  years'  opera- 
tion of  the  municipal  lodging  house,  from 
thirty  per  cent  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
the  lodgers  were  referred  to  paid  em- 
ployment.   In  Buffalo,  of  the  7,963  lodg- 


Chicago  gave  92,591  [Xilice  station  lodg- 
ings, and  in  1902,  through  the  municipal 
house,  11,097  lodgings,  a  falling-off  that 
speaks  volumes.  From  1897  to  19CI,  in 
Chicago,  677,301  police  lodgings  were 
given.  From  1902  to  1906,  the  total 
lodgings  given  in  Chicago  were  91,736,  a 
reduction  of  585,565. 

Philadelphia,  through  its  wayfarers' 
lodges,  conducted  by  the  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity,  averaged  annually 
from  1900  to  1907,  27,850  lodgings  to 
males.  During  the  industrial  depression, 
all  the  lodging  houses  were  subjected  to 


ers  for  1908,  the  superintendent  reports 
that  3,942  left  the  city,  while  employ- 
ment was  obtained  for  773,  and  1,586 
obtained  employment  themselves. 

ATTENDANCE 

New  York  city,  in  the  first  eleven 
years  of  the  municipal  house,  gave  541,- 
862  lodgings  to  men;  62,058  to  women. 
and  18,165  to  children.  The  Friendly 
Inn,  Baltimore,  conducted  by  private 
philanthropy,  annually  gives  from  11,000 
to  14,000  lodgings.  In  1901,  before  the 
municipal  lodging  house  was  established. 


increased  demands.  Chicago,  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1908,  gave  83^92  lodg- 
ings. New  York  city,  from  December, 
1907,  to  March,  1908,  gave  about  11,000 
a  month. 

The  average  number  of  lodgings  given 
to  each  man  is  in  Chicago,  four,  but  for 
the  first  six  months  of  igo8  was  about 
ten  to  each  man.  The  average  in  New 
York  is  three  nights,  in  Washington, 
2.84,  Baltimore,  four,  and  Philadelphia 
(males),  about  three. 

In  Philadelphia  about  forty  per  cent 
of  the  lodgers  are  under  thirty  years  of 
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apt  to  be  false,  and  do  not  affect  the  tern-  employers  apply  to  the  lodges  for  men  or 

porary  treatment  of  the  lodger.  women  to  work  for  them  permanently. 

Investigation  of  references  should  be  Somewhat   more   secure   men   for   tem- 

made  by  the   municipal  lodging  house,  porary   work.     "How   many  wayfarers 

particularly  if  the  superintendent  is  to  secure  work  of  any  sort  through  sugges- 

co-operate  with  the  lodgers  in  finding  tions  given  them  at  the  lodges,  it  is  im- 

employment  for  them.    Theoretically  the  possible  to  say.     They  are  shown  want 

house  acting  as  a  free  employment  bu-  ads  from  the  morning  papers;  they  are 

reau,  should  be  a  good  distributing  point  told  of  places  heard  of  in  other  ways,  in 

for  casu^  labor.       Practically,  placing  which  men  and  women  are  wanted;  and 

homeless  and  vagrant  men  in  positions,  they   are    directed   to    employment   bu- 

with   permanently   good   results,    seems  reaus." 

difficult  and  rare.    The  difficulty  lies  not  In  Chic^o,  investigations  were  made 

in  the  lodging  house,  nor  always  in  the  by    a    police    officer.      Special    or    sus- 

men,  but  in  their  depleted  physical  condi-  picious  cases  were  selected.    About  one- 

tion,   the   tendencies   to   idleness   which  half   were    found   "good,"    that   is,   the 

they  have  long  been  developing,  and  in  lodger  told  the  truth.    Very  little  investi- 

their  actual  inefficiency  in  practically  any  gation   has   been  made  at  the  Chicago 

jobs  found  for  them.  lodging  house  since  the  introduction  of 

From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  New  the  "work  test,"  by  which  is  meant  "ref- 
York  city's  lodgers  give  a  correct  last  erence  in  ordinary  times  to  proffered 
reference.  The  New  York  lodging  house  work  by  means  of  the  employment  bu- 
does  little  in  the  way  of  finding  employ-  reau.  To  be  able  to  refer  a  lodger  to 
ment.  Of  the  77,739  persons  lodged  m  paid  employment  is  at  once  to  take  him 
1907,  55,526  were  "discharged  to  self,"  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and 
meaning  that  they  were  let  go  in  the  dependent,  is  his  best  inspiration  for  re- 
morning.  Only  148  were  sent  to  situa-  newed  endeavor  toward  independence, 
tions  in  the  Department  of  Charities  and  and  it  leaves  him  quite  without  excuse 
144  to  work  "outside,"  About  13,000  if  he  carelessly  or  indolently  throws  the 
were  utilized  temporarily  in  various  bu-  opportunity  away."  In  the  winter  of 
reaus  of  the  department,  mainly  at  the  1907-08.  the  municipal  lodging  house  was 
lodging  house  itself.                       ^^^  able  to  direct  nearly 

In  Baltimore,  of                                     9,000  men  to  work 

9,935    men    lodged  on    the    Chicago 

at  the  Friendly  Inn  streets.                 * 

between  October  I,  The    per    capita 

1907,  and  June  30,  per    diem    cost   of 

1908,  employment  maintaining  munic- 
was  secured  for  ipal  Edging  houses 
oiily  sixty-eight.  js  indicated  in  a 
The  management  ^„p^^,  .  ^^^ 
states  that  this  fig-  t^ble  shoJ  on 
ure  does  not  in-  „  „  „  „_o  l-  t 
c,„de.h=™en»ho  Eo/e^J^jr. 
secured  temporary  .  _  .  , 
work,  putting  away  be  r  e  g  a  r  d  t  d  as 
wood,  etc,  for  more  than  su^es- 
which  they  re-  "."  Reportsofva- 
ceived  money.  The  nous  cities,  or  let- 
figure  68  does  COY-  ""  '"'"'  supenn- 
er  all  employment  tendents  of  munici- 
secured  outside  the  Pal  lodging  houses 
inn  and  its  connec-  have  been  used ;  in 
tions.  In  Phila-  the  case  of  Phila- 
delphia,  very    few        new  York  municipal  lodging  HOU8R       delphia,    Baltimore 
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and  New  Haven  the  lodging  houses  are 
under  charitable  or  semi-charitable  man- 
agement. The  statements  of  annual  ex- 
penses do  not  include  depreciation  funds ; 
several  houses  show  only  a  nominal  rent 
or  no  rent  at  all.  The  Buffalo  lodging 
house  reckons  as  assets  some  $3,000 
worth  of  lumber,  beds,  paint,  furniture, 
etc.,  purchased  during  the  first  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  house,  I  am  not  in- 
formed whether  Baltimore  has  a  credit 
side  to  its  expense  account  from  the  sale 
of  wood.  I  do  not  learn  from  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Lodging  House  whether  the  wood  busi- 
ness reduces  the  total  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  lodging  house. 

Nevertheless  the  statements,  when 
placed  in  comparison,  are  interesting,  for 
they  show  that  it  is  not  inexpensive  to 
maintain  a  city  lodging  house.  The  indi- 
rect economy  to  the  city  is  in  the  central- 
ization of  relief,  in  the  adequate  ground 


that  it  affords  for  discouraging  street 
begging,  in  the  accompanying  discontinn- 
ance  of  police  station  lodgings,  in  the 
chance  given  to  the  lodgers  to  find  en- 
couragement and  temporary  work  and  in 
the  chance  to  get  permanent  work  if  pos- 
sible through  "making  good"  in  their 
temporary  emplo3rment. 

If  the  municipal  lodging  house,  how- 
ever, is  not  conducting  a  work-test  effi- 
ciently; if  it  does  nothing  more  than 
shelter  without  further  helping^  the  lodg- 
ers, while  it  requires  the  able-bodied  to 
work ;  if  it  is  failing  to  be  an  employment 
agency  of  proven  value;  if  it  fails  to 
render  its  lodgers  less  anti-social;  if  it 
fails  to  use  its  daily,  monthly  and  yearly 
experience  in  the  study  of  the  "down- 
and-outer"  with  the  view  to  contributing 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
homelessness  and  vagrancy;  if  in  short 
it  is  "getting  nowhere"  year  after  year 
beyond   the   point   reached   in    previous 
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years,  then  the  municipal  lodging  house, 
at  a  per  capita  per  diem  cost  of  forty 
cents  or  over,  is  certainly  expensive. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  that 
Philadelphia  is  pointing  the  way,  with 
its  combination  of  wayfarers'  lodges, 
woodyard  and  suggestions  of  employ- 
ment OM>ortunities  and  low  per  capita 
cost.  Yet  conviction  forces  itself  upon 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity,  as  it  must  upon  practically  all 
of  the  municipal  lodging  houses  managed 
by  public  charity,  that  the  mere  shelter, 
or  the  mere  woodyard,  or  the  but  par- 
tially functioning  employment  bureau  is 
much  too  expensive  in  view  of  the  re- 
turns. This  will  not  mean  that  the  mu- 
nicipal lodging  houses  should  be  given 
up,  but  rather  that  they  should  be  de- 
veloped along  lines  of  tangible  help  for 
the  lodgers,  lines  that  would  not  notably 
increase  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but 
would  cap  so  to  speak  the  partial  effi- 
ciency of  a  house  without  a  woodyard, 
or  a  house  that  is  insanitary,  or  a  house 
that  is  not  getting  the  homeless  men  of 
the  community. 

The  great  problem  of  unemployment, 
so  far  as  these  wandering  lodgers  are 
concerned,  seems  to  be  their  inefficiency 
and  their  lack  of  chances  to  find  work. 
Their  inefficiency  will  probably  render 
their  tenure  of  position  at  any  time  short, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  probably  an 
unwarranted  assumption  that  if  the  city 
takes  care  of  them  for  a  night  or  two 
they  will  find  their  own  work  or  leave 
town.    If  a  city  is  to  keep  the  men  mov- 


ing (as  it  must),  it  should  keep  them 
moving  so  far  as  possible  into  jobs. 

Several  months  ago  the  commissioner 
of  charities,  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  in  New 
York  city  invited  the  Joint  Application 
Bureau,  maintained  by  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  and  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
to  co-operate  with  the  municipal  lodging 
house  in  maintaining  a  social  secretary 
every  night  at  the  lodging  house,  to  sin- 
gle out  the  specially  helpable  men.  The 
report  of  the  first  three  months  shows 
the  following  facts,  among  other  very 
interesting  items-: 

Total  number  of  men,  April  1-July  1..  12,902 

Average  number  of  men  per  night ,  143 

Total  number  of  men  interviewed 2,293 

Average  number  of  men  Interviewed 

each  night    25 

Total  number  of  men  directed  to  J. 

A.   B 238 

Directed  to  employment  agencies 381 

Directed  to  relief  societies 93 

Woodyard   tickets   given 216 

Men  working  woodyard  tickets 45 

Men  definitely  helped  at  J.  A.  B 

Work  secured  by  J.  A.  B.  for 68 

Transportation  given  by  J.  A.  B.  to. . .  88 

Clothing  given  by  J.  A.  B.  to 85 

The  "social  secretary"  is  still  an  ex- 
periment. Such  effort,  however,  devel- 
oped by  experience,  should  indicate  the 
higher  functions  of  the  municipal  lodg- 
ing house.  The  cost  of  the  social  secre- 
tary for  the  three  months  was  $300. 
What  in  a  lodging  house  giving  accom- 
modations to  143  a  night  a  social  secre- 
tary does,  in  a  smaller  lodging  house  the 
superintendent  should  do. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Prison  Association  took  place  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  August  14-19.  The  presi- 
dent, a  capital  presiding  officer,  was  J. 
T.  Gilmour,  head  of  the  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, prison.  The  official  register  showed 
more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  at- 
tendance, from  thirty-one  states,  besides 
representatives  from  Canada,  Cuba  and 
Hawaii.  Fifty-seven  names  of  women 
were  on  the  list,  many  of  them  of  per- 
sons occupying  official  positions.     Sev- 


enteen, sheriffs  were  among  those  in  at- 
tendance, a  class  not  often  seen  at  prison 
meetings.  Of  course  there  were  prison 
doctors  and  chaplains,  many  of  them,  and 
at  least  forty-two  heads  of  prisons  and 
reformatories,  besides  directors,  inspec- 
tors and  managers.  In  addition  to  these 
practical  persons  there  was  the  usual 
sprinkling  of  judges,  lawyers,  college 
professors  and  men  interested  in  the 
science  of  penology  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  treat- 
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ment  of  criminals  and  the  prevention  of 
crime. 

In  spite  of  the  counter  attractions  of 
the  beautiful  fair  grounds  and  the  inter- 
esting city  there  was  an  excellent  audi- 
ence three  times  a  day,  which  is  strenu- 
ous woric  for  any  but  the  enthusiastic. 
It  was  not  strange  that  some  few  might 
have  been  seen  wandering  among  the  ex- 
quisite flowers  that  make  the  charming 
setting  of  the  various  buildings  of  the 
fair,  or  studying  the  collections  from 
far  away  Alaska,  the  Philippines  and 
Hawaii.  Indeed  it  was  not  necessary  to 
go  so  far  from  the  meetings  to  find 
things  of  interest  and  ojie  group  of 
ought-to-have-been  listeners,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  w;ere  late  one  day  from 
having  so  long  watched  the  magical  way 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  have  of  grading 
their  streets,  by  powerful  hydraulic  as- 
sistance. Giant  streams  of  water  break 
down  the  hills,  and  the  soil  is  carried  in 
huge  pipes  and  deposited  just  where  it 
Is  wanted  to  make  new  land,  while  the 
water  seeps  off  into  the  bay. 

Two  afternoons  were  given  up  to 
serious  frivolity,  a  trip  across  the  bay 
to  "watch  Tacoma  grow"  and  test  its 
claws;  and  one  to  visit  the  exposition 
as  guests  of  the  managers,  with  a  dinner 
to  the  congress  followed  by  the  closing 
session  on  Thursday  night,  with  the 
usual  words  of  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion. Next  year  the  American  Prison 
Association,  A.  W.  Butler  president, 
meets  with  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  more  than  an 
allusion  to  the  opening  exercises,  with 
welcomes  from  the  governor  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  mayor  of  Seattle;  the 
acknowledgment  by  Mr.  Pettigrove  of 
Boston ;  the  brief,  manly  address  of  Pres- 
ident Gilmour,  calling  special  attention 
to  the  value  of  personality  in  dealing 
with  prisoners  and  better  care  of  the 
young  to  prevent  crime ;  the  prison  con- 
gress sermon  by  Dr.  Matthews;  and  the 
winding  up  speeches  on  Thursday  night. 
There  is  not  even  room  to  give  a  full 
list  of  the  men  and  women — Mrs.  J. 
Ellen  Foster,  special  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  among  the  latter — 
who  took  part  in  the  sessions.  Those 
who  des^'-'*  *^^  ^ow  all  about  the  con- 


gress should  subscribe  for  the  volume  of 
proceedings,  through  the  secretary, 
J.  G.  Byers,  New  York  city. 

The  subjects  discussed  were  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  standing  commit- 
tees on  criminal  law  reform;  on  preven- 
tive and  reformatory  work;  on  preven- 
tion and  probation;  on  prison  discipluie; 
and  on  discharged  prisoners.  The  spec- 
ial committee  on  the  International 
Prison  Congress  also  reported  through 
the  chairman  appointed  last  year.  Dr. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  who  now 
leaves  the  committee,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Taft  commissioner 
for  the  United  States  in  the  place  of 
S.  J.  Barrows,  which  will  make  Profes- 
sor Henderson  president  of  the  coming 
prison  congress  in  October,  1910,  in 
Washington. 

The  chaplains  had  their  own  meetings, 
as  did  the  physicians,  open  to  the  public 
and  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  tuber- 
culosis, the  mental  and  physical  charac- 
teristics of  criminals,  etc. 

The  current  of  the  congress  ran 
smoothly  most  of  the  time,  though  there 
were  some  eddies  and  a  few  places  where 
there  was  more  or  less  rushing  of  water 
over  stones,  especially  when  the  noisy 
newspaper  stream  emptied  its  flood  into 
the  more  peaceful  channels  of  the  con- 
gress. The  first  whirlpool  of  this  kind 
was  when  a  dignified  scientific  paper  en- 
titled The  Indiana  Plan  was  presented. 
It  was  written  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Sharp,  for- 
merly of  the  Indiana  Reformatory.  It 
described  in  carefully  chosen  words  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  habitual  crim- 
inals and  other  undesirable  persons  who 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  state, 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  never  again 
reproduce  their  kind.  This  was  not  a 
purely  speculative  paper,  which  might 
then  have  relegated  it  to  a  purely  m^- 
cal  assembly,  but  it  was  a  report  of  the 
successful  application  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  hundreds  of  cases.  As  men 
and  women  are  alike  interested  in  the 
subject  of  a  pure  birth  rate,  and  as  both 
men  and  women  are  subjected  to  the 
treatment,  it  was  evidently  eminently 
proper  that  the  sober-minded  members 
of  the  congress  should  deal  with  this  dis- 
agreeable but  necessary  topic.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty-one  such  operations 
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have  been  made  with  great  success,  so 
it  is  no  longer  an  experiment  and  in  In- 
diana it  is  sanctioned  by  law.  There 
were,  however,  a  few  persons  who  ob- 
jected not  only  to  public  discussion  of 
the  subject,  but  even  more  violently  to 
this  method  of  dealing  with  humanity. 

The  first  to  spring  to  his  feet  to  cut 
off  discussion  was  Fred.  H.  Mills  of 
New  York,  who  thought  the  whole 
thing  an  "outrage."  He  was  quite  will- 
ing to  trust  nature  to  look  after  the  re- 
production of  the  race.  His  supef -sensi- 
tiveness, however,  was  suddenly  over- 
whelmed by  facts  and  figures.  He  had 
moved  that  discussion  be  suppressed  and 
that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to 
"usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty," 
but  President  Gilmour  ruled  that  while 
one  out  of  every  192  persons  in  England 
was  a  charge  on  the  public,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  discuss  means  of  preventing 
such  a  great  waste  of  humanity.  Sev- 
eral ladies  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
Indiana  idea,  as  did  Mr.  Longfitt  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  said  that  that  state 
was  now  caring  for  150  feeble-minded 
descendants  of  one  family.  Miss  Krue- 
ger  of  the  Humane  Society  of  Seattle, 
gave  some  startling  facts  showing  the 
need  of  preventing  the  birth  of  children 
to  the  most  depraved  men  and  women. 
The  person  who  most  vehemently  sided 
with  Mr.  Mills  was  Warden  Hellstrom 
of  North  Dakota,  who  seemed,  however, 
to  forget  that  the  law  is  meant  to  deal 
only  with  confirmed  and  habitual  crimi- 
nals and  with  persons  with  several  gen- 
erations of  criminals  behind  them,  when 
he  cried:  "Are  you  prepared  to  have 
your  own  offspring  treated  as  this  paper 
suggests?  Do  you  pretend  to  set  your- 
selves up  as  greater  than  the  Almighty 
power  that  put  us  on  earth?  We  can 
stand  a  whole  lot  of  reforming  our- 
selves before  it  is  necessary  to  perform 
operations  to  prevent  men  and  women 
from  coming  into  existence.  This  doc- 
trine is  damnable,  dangerous,  inhuman 
and  unconstitutional !" 

Upon  which  delegates  from  Connecti- 
cut and  California  quietly  stated  that 
those  states  have  likewise  adopted  the  In- 
diana idea.    So  the  subject  was  threshed 


out  and  the  great  preponderance  of  favor 
was  with  Dr.  Sharp  and  his  paper. 

Another  ripple  in  the  congress  was 
caused  by  a  newspaper  interview  which 
Mr.  Mills  had  given  to  an  enterprising 
reporter,  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  was  represented  as  having 
little  faith  in  the  probation  methods  of 
Judge  Lindsey  of  Colorado  and  of  being 
opposed  to  education  in  prison.  As 
Judge  Lindsey  had  spoken  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  three  days,  once  to  an 
audience  of  two  thousand  in  the  auditori- 
um at  the  exposition,  his  methods  were 
well  known  and  his  reputation  has  long 
been  quite  secure,  but  there  were  a  dozen 
members  of  the  congress  ready  to  join 
in  the  fray  in  his  behalf.  President  Gil^ 
mour  allowed  one  speaker,  herself  deal- 
ing with  many  persons  on  probation,  to 
stand  up  for  the  absent  judge.  It  is 
about  ten  years  too  late  to  criticise  the 
methods  of  a  man  whose  works  speak 
for  themselves.  The  item  in  the  count 
that  Mr.  Mills  disbelieved  in  education 
in  prison,  save  to  learn  to  work  at  the 
industries  of  the  institution,  was  ignored 
by  the  wardens,  for  prison  schools  are 
found  almost  everywhere  and  are  con- 
sidered necessary,  not  to  make  clever 
forgers,  but  more  intelligent  mechanics. 

Several  of  those  who  were  to  read 
papers  did  not  appear  but  there  were 
brief  discussions  of  some  of  the  sub- 
jects thus  neglected.  Among  others 
there  was  one  on  outdoor  labor  for 
prisoners.  Mr.  Laughinghouse,  superin- 
tendent of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Prison,  said  that  out  of  their  700  pris- 
oners 350  were  employed  in  the  open  on 
20,000  acres  of  land,  to  the  great  im- 
provement of  their  health  and  morals. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Blackstone,  superintendent 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Farm,  was 
asked  to  speak  of  their  work.  He  said: 
"We  have  three  hundred  men  at  work  in 
the  open.  When  an  officer  goes  out  witfc 
twenty-five  men  the  degree  of  restraint 
is  at  a  minimum.  He  may  have  a  re- 
volver in  his  pocket,  but  I  will  wager  that 
he  couldn't  hit  a  barn  door  a  hundred 
feet  away  if  he  tried.  The  great  thing  is 
to  select  the  men  carefully  so  that  the 
warden  is  sure  of  his  ground. 

A  warden  from  Colorado  said  that 
they  have  from  forty  to  sixty,  men  160 
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miles  away  from  the  prison  building  a 
road.  They  are  not  locked  up  at  night, 
but  sleep  in  tents,  absolutely  open. 
Some  of  them  are  working  ten  miles 
from  any  town  or  village  and  it  would 
be  perfectly  easy  for  them  to  hide  and 
get  away,  but  there  have  not  been  more 
than  fifteen  escapes  and  all  but  one 
within  a  few  days  were  returned  to  the 
prison  walls.  The  work  they  are  doing 
is  admirable.  The  prisoners  take  pride 
in  it.  The  effect  on  discipline  has  been 
excellent.  The  state  makes  a  present  of 
ten  days  for  faithful  conduct  for  every 
thirty  days  on  the  road.  That  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  good  time  allowed,  but 
conduct  and  work  must  both  be  up  to 
the  mark.  When  men  are  paroled  from 
the  road  work  they  are  less  likely  to  be 
returned  for  breaking  parole  than  when 
allowed  out  from  the  prison.  Of  course 
that  is  partly  because  the  men  are  care- 
fully selected.  A  law  passed  last  winter 
gives  the  same  good  time  to  men  work- 
ing at  any  pursuit  outside  the  walls. 
Out  of  738  men  300  are  now  working 
outside  the  walls,  in  gardens,  in  parks, 
in  beautifying  the  streets.  The  men  are 
allowed  to  have  an  audience  with  the 
warden  at  certain  times  and  three-quar- 
ters of  them  ask  for  this  audience  to  beg 
for  an  opportunitv  to  do  work  outside. 
Men  with  families  have  the  first  chance. 
This  Out-of-door  employment  has  been 
found  to  have  excellent  results  in  Colo- 
rado. 

C  B.  Roe,  superintendent  of  the 
Washington  Reformatory,  insisted  that 
he  could  "go  Massachusetts  one  better." 
During  the  last  year  they  had  had  fifty 
men  working  outside  in  the  wilderness, 
clearing  the  land,  stripping  the  soil  to 
get  at  the  clay  below,  making  bricks  and 
working  as  farm  hands.  They  are  ab- 
solutely on  trust  and  they  are  loyal  and 
faithful.  It  is  true  that  the  men  arc 
selected  with  great  care.    He  said: 

I  may  make  mistakes;  there  may  be  some 
escapes,  but  in  more  than  a  year  there  have 
been  but  two  escapes  from  129  men.  Every 
Sunday  morning  is  given  to  interviews  with 
the  men  inside  and  they  come  to  ask  for 
trust  and  for  employment.  It  is  rare  to  find 
a  man  more  than  three  months  in  the  in- 
stitution. They  are  trusted  and  they  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  trust.  Most  of  these 
men  want  a  friend,  some  one  to  call  them 


by  the  name  their  mother  or  sisters  used. 
We  are  building  a  place  to  make  men,  not 
a  prison.  I  gave  directions  to  my  architect 
to  eliminate  everything  that  made  It  look 
like  a  prison.  It  is  an  educational  and  dis- 
ciplinary institution.  The  men  are  taught 
to  go  out  to  become  good  members  of  so- 
ciety. None  of  them  wear  stripes  f%sid  tbey 
wear  their  hair  as  they  choose.  Tbey  are 
received  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty. 

Mr.  Blackstone  asked  to  add  to  his 
former  statement  that  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  his  men  were  entirely  free  and 
under  the  restraint  of  no  one  but  them- 
selves. 

When  Gov.  A.  W.  Gilchrist  of  Flori- 
da  was    invited    to    send    delegates    to 
the  prison  congress,  he  replied  that  he 
would  come  himself,  for  if  there  were 
better  methods  to  be  learned  those  should 
be  in  attendance  who  would   have   the 
power  to  put  them  into  practice.     So  he 
was  one  of  three  governors  at  the  meet- 
ings.   When  asked  to  speak  on  the  con- 
ditional release  of  life  prisoners  he  gave 
a  general  report  of  prison  conditions  in 
Florida,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary:    The   prisoners   of   Florida    are 
worked  outdoors  in  the  turpentine  woods, 
in  saw  mills  and  on  farms.     Most  of 
them  are  sub-leased,  but  the  law  requires 
that  they  shall  not  work  before  sunrise 
nor  after  sunset,  nor  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day,  nor  on  Sunday,  unless  they  wish 
to  work  overtime  for  extra  pay.     They 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
missioner of   agriculture.     The   lessees 
must  furnish  comfortable  quarters,  good 
clothing,  bedding  and  food,  medical  at- 
tendance and  medicine,   in  addition   to 
$275  for  each  prisoner.  The  requirements 
are  an  iron  cot,  clean  mattresses,  three 
sheets,  two  pillow  cases,  two  pairs  of 
blankets  and  two  night  shirts  for  each 
prisoner.     "And,"  interpolated  the  gov- 
ernor,   "when   you   remember   that  the 
great  majority  of  convicts  are  'niggers' 
who  never  heard  of  a  night  shirt  before, 
you  can  see  that  the  state  is  looking  well 
after  her  prisoners."    A  hospital  has  to 
be  provided  by  the  lessees  well  equipped 
with  modern  improvements.    There  is  a 
vegetable  farm  at  each  of  the  forty-one 
camps.    The  death  rate  is  not  high,  only 
12.60  per  thousand  with  1,750  prisoners. 
The  work  in  the  open  air  has  proved 


time  out  of  twelve  for  good  behavior. 
They  are  also  released  on  parole  and 
that  bestows  the  right  of  citizenship. 

Florida  produces  about  half  the  tur- 
pentine used  in  the  United  States  and  the 
demand  for  labor  is  great,  but  the  con- 
vict labor  does  not  compete  with  labor 
outside.  Work  in  phosphate  mines  is 
another  prison  industry. 

The  governor  seemed  to  think  that 
there  have  been  misrepresentations  about 
the  lease  system  in  his  state. 

We  have  a  heap  of  trouble  with  the  minis- 
ters. Some  of  them  are  good,  but  there 
are  Judas  Iscarlots  among  them,  and  they 
write  up  articles  and  keep  us  In  hot  tur- 
moil. Our  disposition  Is  to  help  the  pris- 
oners all  we  can.  If  these  people  really 
wish  to  help  us  do  that  they  will  come  to  us 
directly  and  any  wrongs  will  be  Inspected 
and  reported.  We  have  a  kindly  feeling 
between  the  races.  There  Is  a  peculiar  tie 
between  the  children  of  the  old  slaves  and 
the  sons  of  the  old  masters  and  a  nigger 
would  always  go  to  the  southern  white  man 
quicker  than  he  would  to  any  one  bom 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  If  he 
wanted  a  friend. 

Governor  Gilchrist  also  paid  a  tribute 
to  Judge  Lindsey  and  his  work:  "I  am 
satisfied  that  our  Old  Master  never  made 
many  such  men  as  Judge  Lindsey,  but 
I'm  mighty  sure  he  made  him  for  the 
work  he  is  doing."  He  was  also  delight- 
ed to  see  that  so  many  women  took  part 
in  the  congress  and  spoke  of  an  instance 
in  his  own  part  of  the  country,  where 
women  have  not  yet  begun  to  usurp  the 
places  of  men  in  business.  "There  is  a 
young  lady  in  my  town  earning  her  own 
living  and  when  I  heard  that  she  was 
making  about  a  hundred  dollars  a  month 
I  told  her  she  ought  to  be  married,  for 
she  was  in  a  position  now  to  support  a 
family!  And  as  to  discussing  prison 
questions  I  see  no  reason  why  women 
shouldn't  do  it  as  well  as  men,  and  judg- 
ing from  some  I  have  heard  here  they 
do  it  better." 

President  Gilmour  thanked  Governor 
Gilchrist,  saying  he  had  helped  illumi- 
nate a  dark  subject! 

An  hour  Tuesday  afternoon  was  de- 
voted to  the  memory  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  association  who  have 
passed  away  since  the  meeting  in  Rich- 


sylvania  recalled  the  long,  faithful  life 
of  Rev.  John  L.  Milligan;  Rev.  A.  M. 
Fish  of  New  Jersey  spoke  in  grateful 
memory  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Williamson ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Batt  spoke  touchingly  of  Michael 
Heymann;  Warden  Wolfer  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  Col.  C.  E.  Felton,  and  Dr. 
Henderson  with  glowing  words  recalled 
the  life  and  work  of  S.  J.  Barrows. 

When  the  subject  of  aid  to  discharged 
prisoners  was  under  discussion  Presi- 
dent Gilmour  said:  "Unless  I  had  a 
very  strong  and  efficient  organization 
for  the  special  purpose  of  obtaining 
work  for  released  prisoners  I  would  not 
have  charge  of  a  prison  for  twenty-four 
hours.  What  is  the  use  of  working  to 
help  a  man  in  prison  if  he  is  to  be  neg- 
lected the  day  he  goes  out?  The  crucial 
day  in  a  prisoner's  life  is  the  day  he 
leaves  the  prison  walls.  For  ten  years 
I  have  had  the  assistance  of  two  organi- 
zations, one  known  as  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Association,  which  has  a  very  competent 
man  who  gives  his  undivided  time  to  this 
work ;  and  the  other  the  Salvation  Army 
which  is  doing  a  more  potential  and  in- 
fluential work  than  I  have  words  to  ex- 
press. It  has  a  man  who  gives  his  en- 
tire time  to  our  prison  and  by  my  orders 
he  is  admitted  with  the  same  freedom 
that  I  am.  He  not  only  visits  the  men 
in  prison  but  looks  after  their  families 
at  home.  We  discharge  six  hundred 
men  a  year  and  for  ten  years  we  have 
not  had  a  man  go  out  who  required  work 
and  was  willing  to  accept  it  but  work 
was  provided  for  him.  That  is  our  test. 
A  man  may  profess  to  be  an  angel,  but 
if  he  declines  to  take  a  reasonably  fair 
situation  I  have  little  hope  for  him. 
All  of  these  associations  are  so  much 
appreciated  that  the  government  votes 
$3,000  a  year  to  each.  Discharged  pris- 
oners go  more  readily  to  the  Salvation 
Army  than  to  all  the  other  religious  de- 
nominations combined." 

Amos  W.  Butler  of  Indiana  in  open- 
ing the  discussion  on  life  prisoners, 
laid  stress  on  the  value  of  hopt  in  the 
treatment  of  all  prisoners.  There  should 
be  no  "life"  prisoners  except  such  as 
bring  it  upon  themselves,  for  the  day  is 
coming  when  all  prisoners  will  work  out 
their  own  salvation  and  if  the  man  does 
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not  do  that,  if  he  shows  that  he  is  not 
fit  for  release,  then  he  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  institution  indefinitely.  He 
thought  the  deterrent  effect  of  life  im- 
prisonment was  over-estimated.  Many 
persons  now  condemned  to  life  servitude 
could  be  released  for  their  own  welfare 
and  with  safety  to  society. 

A  clear  statement  as  to  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  was  made  by  Dr. 
Henderson.  It  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton early  in  October  next  year.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  $20,000  towards 
the  expense.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  take  the  foreign  delegates 
to  visit  many  penal  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions. A  voluminous  report  of  such 
institutions  is  to  be  prepared  for  distri- 
bution among  the  delegates  from  other 
lands.  The  plans  for  this  congress  were 
well  in  hand  before  the  death  of  Mr. 


Barrows.  Referring  to  them  Dr.  Hen- 
derson said:  "WhUe  I  must  meet  my 
own  responsibilities  in  my  own  way,  as 
new  problems  arise,  I  must  be  true  to 
the  main  lines  and  principles  whidi  wctc 
so  admirably  decided  on  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  my  noble  predecessor/' 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pertinent 
to  add  that  the  writer,  who  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  prison  commission 
in  Paris  last  July,  was  glad  to  see  the 
hearty  greeting  extended  to  Dr.  Hender- 
son there.  The  many  members  from 
all  over  Europe  recognized  in  him  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  man  who  for  so 
many  years  had  represented  the  United 
States  on  that  commission. 

The  writer  regrets  that  space  does  not 
permit  printing  the  abstracts  of  the  pa- 
pers. The  complete  discussion  may  be 
obtained  in  the  printed  report. 


MAKING  BOSTON  OVER 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

NEW  YORK 
GENERAL  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  CHILDILABOR  COMMITTEE 


"Nothing  more  than  civic  courage  and 
a  united  purpose  guiding  popular  intel- 
ligence are  required  to  meet  fully  the 
opportunities  which  point  the  way.  There 
are  many  signs  of  promise  of  a  new 
and  more  progressive  era.  Confidence  in 
the  future  will  assure  its  actuality." 

Such  is  the  deliberate  declaration  with 
which  the  most  remarkable  report  on  city 
improvement  ever  undertaken  in  this 
country  is  concluded  by  the  Metropolitan 
Improvements  Commission  of  Boston. 

On  June  15,  1907,  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  this  commission 
was  appointed  to  "investigate  and  report 
as  to  the  advisability  of  any  public  works 
in  the  metropolitan  district  which  in  its 
opinion  will  tend  to  the  convenience  of 
the  people,  the  development  of  local 
business,  the  beautifying  of  the  district 
or  the  improvement  of  the  same  as  a 
place  of  residence."  The  commission 
served  without  pay.  An  appropriation 
of  $25,000  was  made  to  cover  all  ex- 


penses. This  was  later  increased  to  $35r 
000  and  the  final  report  was  called  for 
March  15,  of  the  present  year. 

This  commission,  composed  of  Benja- 
min N.  Johnson,  Henry  B.  Day  and 
Desmond  FitzGerald  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  Thomas  J.  Gargan  and 
Robert  S.  Peabody  appointed  by  the 
mayor  of  Boston,  represented  in  its  per- 
sonnel at  once  the  highest  type  of  public 
spirit  and  of  technical  knowledge. 

The  first  two  acts  of  the  commission 
demonstrated  its  fitness  for  the  task  of 
helping  Boston  to  look  herself  in  the 
face.  First  was  the  appointment  of 
Sylvester  Baxter  as  its  secretary,  sec- 
ond the  publication  of  a  general  notice 
inviting  information  and  suggestion 
from  any  citizen  who  could  assist  in 
arriving  at  sound  conclusions.  Letters 
were  especially  sent  to  mayors  and  other 
officials,  boards  of  trade*  improvement 
societies  and  similar  associations  within 
the  metropolitan  district,  and  to  any  citi- 


The  cuts  accompanying  this  article  are  taken  from  the  reiMrt  of  the  Bfetropolitan  Improyemeoti 
Commlssrlon,   and   from   two   reports   of   the   Boston  Society  of  Architects. 
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zens  throughout  the  state  known  to  have 
special  knowledge  or  interest  in  any  line 
of  the  proposed  investigation.  These 
two  steps  secured  to  the  project  the  in- 
tensive service  of  the  highly  trained 
specialist  and  the  extensive  value  of  a 
democratic  interest. 

Many  physical  factors  enter  into  the 
development  of  a  city  seeking  to  deny 
the  applicability  of  Cowper's  stricture 
that 

"God  the  first  garden  made. 
And  the  first  city,  Cain !" 

It  must  be  provided  with  adequate  thor- 
oughfares as  means  of  communication 
within  itself  and  with  the  outer  world; 
its  buildings  must  be  appropriate  to  their 
purpose,  whether  designed  for  public 
service,  business  enterprise,  or  for  the 
homes  of  the  people;  its  water  supply 
must  be  pure  and  sufficient;  its  school- 
houses  adequate  in  location,  size,  sanita- 
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tion,  beauty;  its  temples  inspiring,  yet 
accessible  and  democratic;  and  it  must 
be  supplied  with  breathing  spaces, 
pleasure  grounds,  parks  and  boulevards 
— all  belonging  to  the  whole  people- 
where  children  may  play,  lovers  may 
court,  the  weary  may  rest,  the  discour- 
aged find  inspiration,  strangers  find  wel- 
come, the  sick  recover,  and  the  dying  be 
comforted  with  sunlight  and  beauty.  De- 
spite the  municipal  achievements  which 
Boston  can  justly  boast,  and  the  un- 
equalled park  system  of  the  district,  it 
cannot  fairly  be  claimed  that  all  these 
ideals  have  been  realized.  There  are 
crowded  and  ill-ventilated  tenements ; 
misplaced  factories  which  pollute 
the  regions  they  impoverish;  rail- 
road properties  tolerated  in  wrong 
places  because  the  choice  has  been 
that  or  nothing ;  schoolhouses  crowd- 
ed, poorly  designed  and  surrounded 
by     ugly     structures ;     whole     sections 
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from  which  the  boasted  parks  and  play- 
grounds are  too  remote  to  be  of  service ; 
streets  too  narrow  for  their  purpose; 
and  a  splendid  water-front,  parts  of 
which  are  unsightly  and  useless,  serving 
as  a  barrier  rather  than  a  gateway  be- 
tween the  wealth  of  New  England  enter- 
prise and  the  world-wide  markets  beyond 
the  sea. 

Recognizing  the  importance  to  the  en- 
tire commonwealth  of  any  improvements 
made  in  the  metropolitan  district,  the 
Legislature  assigned  a  broad  field  to  the 
commission,  but  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral scope  expressed  in  the  term  "public 
works",  the  following  definite  tppics 
were  specified  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion: "The  establishment  of  a  system- 
atic method  of  internal  communication 
by  highways,  the  control  or  direction  of 
traffic  and  transportation,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  such  docks  and  terminals  as  the 
interests  of  the  district  may  demand/' 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  BUSINESS 

It  was  manifest  to  the  commission 
that  so  broad  a  program  could  not  be 
realized  even  in  a  lifetime  and  that  a 
reasonable  beginning  demanded  concen- 
tration upon  a  definitely  selected  group 
of  subjects.  Even  on  these  final  judg- 
ment is  not  claimed,  but  we  arc  modest- 
ly asked  to  regard  the  work  as  prelim- 
inary. 

It  was  evident  to  these  experts  that 
the  paramount  question  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Boston  and  its  environs  is  the 
development  of  transportation.  Natur- 
ally, therefore,  the  major  part  of  the  re- 
port is  directed  to  a  discussion  of  streets 
and  avenues,  the  establishment  of  ade- 
quate railway  approaches  and  terminal 
facilities,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sion four  public  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  state  Legislature,  all  tending  to 
express  the  same  general  conviction  that 
the  metropolis  of  the  commonwealth 
must  search  out  and  correct  her  deficien- 
cies and  awaken  to  her  opportunities  as 
a  center  of  commerce  and  industry,  or 
suffer  in  the  race  with  other  great  cities, 
involving  the  entire  state  in  her  failure. 
These  four  acts  were  as  follows : 


March  28.  1907.  the  Legislature  ordered 
the  Boston  Transit  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  congestion  and  delay  caused  by 
teaming  traffic  and  the  movement  of  freight 
in  Boston,  and  to  report  its  recommenda- 
tions; May  28.  1907.  the  Board  of  Harbor 
and  Land  Ck>nmiissioners  was  directed  by 
the  Legislature  to  investigate  and  report  as 
to  the  advisability  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining a  system  of  metropolitan  docks  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  to  be  owned  and  con- 
trolled either  by  the  commonwealth  or  by 
the  city;  June  7.  1907.  the  Legislature  gave 
to  the  finance  commission,  appointed  by  the 
City  Council  of  Boston  to  consider  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  city,  the  amplest  power 
to  summon  witnesses  and  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  books  and  papers  bearing  on  that 
line  of  inquiry;  June  10.  1907,  the  L^isla- 
ture  appointed  the  Commission  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  to  investigate  the  present  con- 
dition and  future  possibilities  of  the  indvar 
tries  of  this  commonwealth,  the  present  con- 
dition and  future  possibilities  of  transport 
tation.  of  manufactures  and  of  Industries, 
and  to  consider  what  might  be  done  by 
legislation,  by  executive  action  or  by  any 
other  means  for  the  exploitation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  industries  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

In  addition  the  mayor,  by  order  of  the 
City  Council,  appointed  a  commission  to 
consider  the  sufficiency  of,  and  possible 
improvements  in,  the  docks  and  water 
terminals  of  Boston  harbor.  In  1907  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architects  published 
a  most  valuable  report  of  its  committee 
on  municipal  improvements.  These 
studies,  according  to  Mr.  Baxter,  were 
a  determining  factor  in  the  creation  of 
the  present  commission. 

Evidently  the  people  of  the  city  and 
state,  instead  of  complacently  resting  in 
the  self-admiration  with  which  they  are 
popularly  credited,  have  determined  to 
make  a  thorough  self-examination,  and 
recognize  that  no  community  can  live 
and  prosper  unless  built  on  a  solid  eco- 
nomic foundation.  The  present  commis- 
sion appears  justified  in  saying  that 
"there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  Mass- 
achusetts and  Boston  will  be  brought  to 
a  sound  consciousness  of  their  great  op- 
portunities, and  to  the  permanent  adop- 
tion of  wise  and  courageous  methods  by 
which  these  opportunities  may  be  real- 
ized." 

That  the  future  of  the  city  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  greater  portion  of  New  Eng- 
land, depends  on  the  railroad  terminal 
and  port  facilities  of  Boston  is  recog- 
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tire  enquiry, 
says: 

Indeed  It  has  become  almost  a 
place  to  poiDt  out  tbe  fact  that  tbere  1b 
hardly  any  Industrial  area  In  the  country 
tbe  interests  of  which  are  to  bo  great  an 
extent  dependent  upon  the  expedition  and 
economy  with  wbtcb  transportation  is  ef- 
fected. The  raw  material  for  our  great 
manufacturing  industries  is  In  the  main 
brought  from  a  distance.  Practically  no 
part  of  it  Is  produced  on  our  own  soil. 
Again,  an  orerwhelmlng  percentage  of  the 
flnlshed  product  of  these  Industries  ie  ship- 
ped out  of  New  England  to  the  ports  and 
cities  of  the  world.  It  may  be  truly  aaid 
that  in  comparison  with  its  manufacturing 
output  Massachusetts  produces  nothing  but 
tbe  constTuctive  and  organizing  ability  of 
its  business  men  and  the  skilled  labor  of 
tts  artisans,  who,  through  their  combined 
efforts,  receive  the  raw  material  from  a  dis- 
tance, make  it  up  Into  tbe  flnlshed  product 
and  ship  it  again  to  far-off  points.  Vital 
to  tbe  welfare  of  such  a  community  Is,  and 
always  must  be  tbe  effectiveness  and  excel- 
lence of  its  transportation  system. 

THE  CITY  AMD  THE  RAILROADS 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  report  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  present  steam 


district  with  su^estions  for  their  im- 
provement, submitted  by  George  R. 
Wadsworth,  engineer.  He  notes  the 
growing  trend  toward  consolidation  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  economy — a  ten- 
dency particularly  noticeable  in  railroad 
management — and  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  problem  of  local  traffic  in  the 
metropolitan  district  cannot  be  adequate- 
ly met  unless  the  selfish  interests  of  com- 
peting lines  are  subordinated.  "One  fact 
stands  out  paramount  to  all — the  neces- 
sity of  concerted  action  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  selfish  motives." 

Within  the  past  few  years  community 
of  interest  has  so  far  controlled  local 
problems  of  railroad  management  that 
the  eight  trunk  lines  entering  Boston 
(each  maintaining  its  freight  and  pas- 
senger terminals)  have  been  reduced  to 
three  managements  with  three  passenger 
terminals.  The  consolidation  in  freight 
handling  has  progressed  less  rapidly,  the 
four  chief  divisions  of  one  road  (Boston 
and  Maine)  even  maintaining  their  physi- 
cal identity  much  aS'before  their  absorp- 
tion under  one  management.     In  this  in- 
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stance  about  the  only  advantage  the  pub- 
lic enjoys  is  the  convenience  of  dealing 
with  one  management  instead  of  four. 
It  is  this  rigidity  of  separate  and  compet- 
ing interests  which  is  deplored  and  re- 
garded as  possibly  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  ideal  traffic  facili- 
ties in  Boston. 

Indeed  the  special  superiority  of  this 
report  is  due  no  more  to  the  broader 
scope  assigned  the  commission,  permit- 
ting a  full  consideration  of  the  present 
situation  and    probable    development—* 


probable  growth  of  transportation  in 
Boston,  and  at  the  same  time  flexible 
enough  to  admit  of  adaptation  to  any  cm- 
foreseen  variations. 

At  present  there  is  no  adequate  means 
of  communication  between  the  three 
chief  trunk  lines  entering  Boston.  The 
Grand  Junction  Railroad  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  intramural  belt  line,  but 
just  misses  connection  at  several  impor- 
tant points,  while  the  Union  Freight 
Railroad,  running  its  entire  length  along 
public   thoroughfares,   with    antiquated 
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even  remote — than  to  the  "social"  point 
of  view  which  appears  prominently  in 
the  theses  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  the 
other  experts. 

The  research  of  a  technical  expert 
would  be  required  to  intelligently  review 
the  details  of  Mr.  Wadsworth's  proposed 
policy,  but  to  even  a  layman  it  is  evident 
that  he  looks  far  into  the  future  and  out- 
lines, from  the  standpoint  of  a  common 
social  interest,  a  program  of  develop- 
ment based  on  the  present  nature  and 


equipment  and  limited  yard  capadty, 
serves  to  impede  rather  than  facilitate 
traffic,  and.  its  effectiveness  as  a  means 
of  connection  continually  decreases.  The 
bulk  of  freight  in  Boston  must  be  truck- 
ed through  the  streets.  Furthermore,  by 
reason  of  the  rough  or  otherwise  unsuit- 
able condition  of  the  natural  avenues  of 
transit,  much  of  this  must  be  carted 
through  the  crowded  business  section, 
adding  to  expense  of  shipment  and  to 
traffic  congestion.      The  added  expense 
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is,  of  course,  absorbed  in  the  through 
traffic  and  does  not  appear  as  a  separate 
item  to  shipper  or  consignee.  Never- 
theless it  serves  as  a  handicap  by  forcing 
high  freight  urates  and  greatly  narrows 
the  area  within  which  Boston  industry 
can  successfully  compete  with  other  mar- 
kets. It  is  contended  that  were  ever}' 
merchant  of  Boston  able  to  secure  ser- 
vice at  the  local  freight  station  nearest 
his  place  of  business,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  ship  or  receive  his  goods 
at  whatever  terminal  yard  chances  to  end 
the  trunk  line  patronized,  there  would  be 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  team  haul- 
age through  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
about  6,000,000  ton  miles  in  a  single 
year. 

An  extensive  belt  line  system  for  the 
handling  of  freight  in  the  district  has 
been  proposed  at  various  times,  but  Mr. 
Wadsworth  advises  against  this.  Its 
successful  operation  irt  many  inland  cit- 
ies does  not,  he  maintains,  argue  for  it 
in  Boston  where  the  chief  freight  and 
manufacturing  problems  are  interwoven 
with  water-front  development.  A  belt 
line,  to^  reach  and  connect  the  various 
trunk  lines  at  the  margin  of  the  city 
would  add  greatly  to  the  mileage,  while 
the  chief  argument  for  it,  viz.,  that  it 
would  stimulate  industry  by  adding  to 
the  area  of  desirable  manufacturing  sites, 
fails  to  recognize  that  the  very  regions 
through  which  the  line  would  inevitably 
pass,  have  already  been  largely  pre- 
empted as  desirable  residential  sections 
where  the  development  of  manufactur- 
ing plants,  instead  of  enhancing,  would 
greatly  deteriorate  property  values. 

He  argues  for  a  large  clearing  yard  in 
Somerville  near  the  present  yards  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  (three  of  which  could 
be  abandoned)  and  connected,  by  short 
extensions  of  the  Grand  Junction  and 
Union  Freight  Railroads,  with  receiving 
yards  in  Somerville,  West  Cambridge, 
Boston,  East  Boston,  Chelsea  and  Re- 
vere, effectively  joining  the  Boston  and 
Albany  and  the  New  Haven  systems,  and 
bringing  all  conveniently  to  the  water- 
front. The  existing  terminals  in  Read' 
ville  and  Braintree  are  retained.  The 
only  considerable  track  extensions  pro- 
posed are  in  East  Boston,  being  a  "mar- 


ginal railroad"  running  from  the  East 
Boston  wharf  along  the  water-front  and 
connecting  in  Chelsea  with  another  line 
called  the  "East  Boston  railroad"  run- 
ning from  the  north  end  of  the  wharf 
along  the  north  border  of  East  Boston. 

The  importance  of  locating  the  "clear- 
ing yard"  as  proposed  will  be  recognized 
when  it  is  noted  that  at  present  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  ( 1907)  handles  fifty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  city, 
and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  freight  des- 
tined to  and  beyond  the  western  ter- 
minal of  the  three  lines  (Buffalo).  An 
analysis  of  the  freight  tonnage  hauled 
through  the  streets  of  Boston  shows  that 
about  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  volume 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  adoption  of 
the  district  system  of  delivery. 

The  chief  expense  in  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  of  freight  handling  as  is 
proposed-  would  probably  be  in  abolition 
of  grade  crossings.  Many  existing 
crossings,  however,  will  inevitably  )rield 
to  demands  of  safety  and  convenience  in 
the  near  future. 

THE  COMMUTER 

The  proposition  for  the  development 
of  passenger  traffic  facilities  is  less  im- 
portant to  the  growth  of  the  city,  but 
far  more  interesting  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  the  plan  outlined  is  compara- 
tively simple.  It  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  a  sub-surface  connection  be- 
tween North  and  South  Stations,  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  through  movement  of 
trains.  This  would  involve  transposi- 
tion of  terminal  yards,  sending  the  trains 
from  the  Boston  and  Maine  system 
through  the  city  to  the  South  Station  to 
yards  on  the  present  property  of  the 
New  Haven  system,  while  the  Boston 
and  Albany  and  the  New  Haven  trains 
would  pass  through  to  yards  on  Boston 
and  Maine  property  north  of  Charles 
river.  These  two  terminals  .would  sup- 
plant the  seven  yards  at  present  required 
to  care  for  the  traffic.  The  plan  of 
yards,  stations,  subways  and  connections 
throughout  is  based  on  the  theory  of  the 
complete  electrification  of  all  lines  enter- 
ing the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  two  terminal  sta- 
tions mentioned  there  would  be  provided 
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a  "market  place"  station  in  the  heart  of 
the  business  section,  involving  only  sub- 
structure platforms  for  receiving  and  un- 
loading passengers,  and  above  ground 
nothing  more  than  suitable  entrances  and 
exits. 

The  present  burden  of  suburban  traf- 
fic on  all  steam  lines  during  rush  hours 
is  estimated  at  23,000  an  hour.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  plan  it  is  esti- 
mated that  92,000  passengers  an  hour 
could  be  handled,  which,  on  a  reasonable 
computation  of  increase,  will  be  the  ca- 
pacity required  in  1965, 

LEGITIMATE  STOCK  WATERING 

Nearer  to  Europe,  by  180  miles,  than 
any  other  important  American  port,  in 
the  heart  of  the  chief  manufacturing  sec- 
tion for  a  number  of  most  important 
American  products,  and  with  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  open  sea,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  Boston  has  never  yet  en- 
tered on  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
commercializing  of  her  most  valuable 
community  asset — a  seaport. 

When  the  stupendous  undertakings  in 
a  number  of  leading  European  ports, 
notably  Liverpool,  Antwerp  and  Ham- 
burg, are  considered — the  natural  obsta- 
cles surmounted ;  the  farsighted  policy 
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of  development  which,  when  undertaken, 
appeared  chimerical;  the  wise  and  pub- 
lic-spirited administration  that  has  suc- 
cessfully subordinated  personal  and  self- 
ish interests  to  the  welfare  of  the  port— 
the  outline  of  harbor  development  for 
Boston,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wadsworth 
and  still  further  elucidated  by  Desmond 
FitzGerald,  consulting  engineer  of  the 
commission,  seems  modes Uy  conserva- 
tive. 

The  problem  of  terminal  development 
in  the  metropolitan  district  involves  sev- 
eral radical  changes  in  the  water-front, 
the  most  important  railroad  terminal 
docks  being  projected  at  South  Boston 
and  East  Boston,  extensive  tracts  of  flats 
being  dredged  and  filled  in  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  conception  of  the  possibilities 
involved  is  had  by  noting  that  the  pri- 
mary installation  outlined  for  industrial 
docks  north  of  Woods  Island  Park  cov- 
ers an  area  fifty  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
entire  Bush  Terminal  properties  in 
Brooklyn.  It  has  the  special  advantage 
of  close  connection  with  every  trunk  line 
entering  Boston. 

The  entire  plan  for  a  new  port  is 
graphically  shown  in  "Plan  B"  by  Mr. 
FitzGerald.  It  provides  for  a  new  in- 
ner harbor,  extending  from  the  present 
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site  of  the  East  Boston  docks  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  recently  developed 
at  great  expense,  nearly  to  Point  Shir- 
ley, a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  with 
a  width  of  one-half  mile.  The  channel 
would  be  dredged  to  a  depth  of  forty 
feet,  and  the  fiUed-in  flats  at  the  south, 
between  this  and  main  ship  channel, 
would  provide  for  a  free  port,  covering 
Governor's  Island  and  the  flats  adjoining 
with  a  system  of  docks  and  wharves,  to- 
gether with  excellent  sites  for  the  manu- 
facture and  exhibition  of  goods,  on  a 
tract  which  now  encumbers  the  harbor. 
To  the  north  of  the  new  harbor,  toward 
Winthrop,  a  system  of  docks  nearly  two 
miles  in  length  is  provided.  The  whole 
system  is  to  be  well  connected  at  the  west 
end  with  steam  roads,  and  a  passenger 
wharf  for  ocean  liners  is  suggested  at 
South  Boston. 

The  major  part  of  the  territory  in- 
volved is  the  property  of  the  state  or  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  Governor's 
Island,  the  inclusion  of  which  in  the  pro- 
posed free  port  would  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  plans  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  recognized  that  these  exten- 
sive designs  could  not  all  be  carried  out 
at  once.  But  the  importance  of  having 
some  comprehensive  plan  into  which 
each  future  extension  will  fit,  is  patent. 
The  present  haphazard  expansion  is 
wasteful  and  ineffective,  every  new  de- 
velopment calling  for  the  destruction  or 
disuse  of  valuable  properties.  Every  im- 
portant European  port  has  a  comprehen- 
sive plan,  usually  involving  extensions 
,  which  cover  a  period  of  several  genera- 
•;  tions.  To  secure  the  site  needed  to  pro- 
'  vide  Boston  with  almost  unlimited  har- 
.  bor  facilities  is  a  first  step,  easy  to  take 
^;  now  but  jeopardized  by  every  delay.  De- 
[.  velopment  of  the  proposed  improvements 
'.  is  a  problem  doubtless  needing  further 
consideration  at  many  technical  points, 
but  upon  the  main  essential  features 
*  there  seems  little  possibility  of  diflFerence 
of  opinion. 

The  report  of  the  commission  contains 
'a   valuable  study  by  Richard  A.  Hale, 
,  C.E.,  of  the  waterways  of  the  state  and 
'  their  possible  use.     Objections,  based  on 
estimates   of   cost  and   utility,   are   ad- 
vanced against  all  the  proposed  canals, 


with  the  possible  exception  of  the  ship 
canal  from  Boston  harbor  to  Taunton 
river.  This  would  be  of  great  value  to 
southern  coastwise  shipping,  but  its  esti- 
mated cost  is  over  fifty-seven  million  dol- 
lars, and  the  line  would  be  compelled  to 
cross  the  railroad  at  eleven  places,  the 
highway  at  forty-six,  and  would  require 
twenty  drawbridges. 

PLEASURE  WITH  PROFIT 

Mr.  Baxter  adds  a  report  on  the  water 
front  of  Boston  bay  which,  in  general, 
confirms  the  more  detailed  suggestions 
above  referred  to,  and  points  out  the 
necessity  of  guaranteeing  valuable  dock 
sites  against  other  uses  which  would  pre- 
clude their  development  for  maritime 
purposes.  He  approves  the  water-front 
appropriations  by  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  for  recreation  purposes,  but 
calls  attention  to  points  at  which  this  use 
should  have  been  subordinated  to  the  de- 
mands of  commerce  and  urges,  where 
necessary,  such  construction  of  large 
freight  piers  in  the  vicinity  of  crowded 
sections  that  the  roofs  can  be  utilized  for 
recreation,  thus  causing  them  to  serve 
the  double  function. 

By  a  comprehensive  development  of 
the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers  it  is  urged 
that  great  economy  could  be  enjoyed 
by  neighboring  industries,  possibly  many 
new  enterprises  be  encouraged  and,  by 
a  proper  classification  of  the  water-front 
of  Boston  proper,  the  fishing  industry 
be  still  further  developed,  ship  building 
revived,  and  the  proper  railroad  termi- 
nals assured.  Farsighted  planning  is 
again  urged  to  save  the  squandering  of 
this  paramount  asset  of  the  city  by  con- 
flcting  interests.  The  specific  use  to 
which  various  sections  of  the  harbor  are 
best  adapted  must  be  determined  and  the 
purpose  adhered  to.  Every  important 
European  port  has  given  careful  consid- 
eration to  this  matter  and  has  left  noth- 
ing to  chance  or  to  the  policies  dictated 
.by  narrow  private  interests. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  in  Boston,  based  on  five  year 
periods,  increased  thirty-two  per  cent 
from  1895  ^o  ^9<^  ^"d  fourteen  per  cent 
from  1900  to  1905.    For  the  correspond- 
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increase  of  twenty-one    per    cent    and 
eighteen    per    cent,  while   Philadelphia 
showed  an  increase  of  thirty-six  per  cent 
and  a  decrease  of  two  per  cent,  and  the 
figures  for  Baltimore  are  one  hundred 
and  two  per  cent  increase  and  twenty- 
eight  per  cent  decrease.     In  the  value 
of  import  merchandise  Boston  shows  the 
largest  percentage  of  increase  in  the  last 
five  year  period,  being  forty  per  cent  as 
against  twenty-six   per   cent   for   New 
York,  seventeen  per  cent  for  Philadel- 
phia and  twelve  per  cent  for  Baltimore. 
In  the   value   of   exports    Boston   lost 
twenty-two  per  cent   in  the  period,  a 
greater  decline  than  is  shown  in  any  of 
the  other  ports  named.    In  manufactured 
products   the   metropolitan   districts   in- 
creased fifty-six  per  cent  in  the  last  cen- 
sus decade.     These  figures  point  clearly 
to  the  importance  to  every  citizen  and 
every  interest  in  Boston,  of  exploiting  to 
the  highest  point  the  natural  advantages, 
thus   far  neglected,   of   this   wonderful 
harbor. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD 

The  streets  and  avenues  of   Boston 
and  the  thirty-nine  cities  and  towns  com- 
prising the  metropolitan  district,  consti- 
tute a  genuine  historical  diagram.     In 
the  early  days  it  was  natural  that  the 
steep,  isolated  hills,  radiating  valleys  and 
irregular    shore   line    of    Boston    basin 
should  be  controlling  forces  in  the  devel- 
opment   of    the   bewildering   niaze    of 
streets   that  so  commonly  provoke  the 
stranger  trained  to  the  monotonous  uni- 
formity of  our  American  city  squares. 
As  the  population   of    the    district    in- 
creased, the  valleys  and  shore  lines  were 
followed  in  reaching  outlying  communi- 
ties from  the  city  proper.    On  the  whole 
a   fairly  successful  system  of  thorough- 
fares and  local  streets  grew  up,  radiat- 
ing from  the  metropolitan  center.    The 
:hief  defect,  which  serves  to  retard  the 
levelopment  of  the  district,  is  in  the  cir- 
lumferential  streets  connecting  outlying 
owns  with  one  another.    People  of  Bos- 
on need  not  greatly  concern  themselves 
/ith  the  gibes  of  strangers  on  their  "cow 
aths,"  but  it  is  important,  as  shown  by 
Lrthur   A.  Shurtleff,  the  landscape  ar- 
tiitect  employed  by  the  commission,  that 


in  our  system  of  highways  whic)>  waste  the 
time  and  strength  of  man  and  beast,  serious- 
ly hamper  the  transaction  of  business,  in- 
terfere with  the  development  of  the  water 
front,  prevent  the  construction  of  conven- 
ient street-car  lines,  and  isolate  communities 
from  one  another.  Can  we  expect  home  in- 
dustries to  thrive  as  they  should  or  new 
industries  to  seek  us  to  the  extent  that  they 
might,  while  this  faulty  situation  continues 
to  exist,  and  has  never  been  taken  In  hand 
by  authorities  properly  constituted  to  rectify 
it?  The  district  has  faced  similar  problems 
and  has  solved  them  in  a  workmanlike  way;, 
it  has  provided  itself  with  comprehensive 
sjrstems  of  metropolitan  water  supply,  trunk 
sewers  and  parks,  which  are  accepted  as 
models;  certainly  no  community  knows  bet- 
ter the  method  by  which  co-ordinated  high- 
way improvements  may  be  effected. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  radial  and 
transverse  highways  is  shown  to  be  re- 
markably simple  and  conservative,  it 
would  appear.  It  is  proposed  to  open 
up  dead  ends  of  streets,  connect  im- 
portant thoroughfares  that  now  just 
miss  the  needed  link,  widen  a  number  of 
streets  now  so  narrow  as  to  be  an  annoy- 
ance to  traffic,  in  some  instances  improv- 
ing nearby  local  streets  so  as  to  divert 
a  part  of  the  traffic  from  important 
points  of  congestion. 

The  circumferential  thoroughfares 
present  the  most  difficult  problem,  forc- 
ing through  the  crowded  streets  of  Bos- 
ton a  volume  of  traffic  en  route  between 
suburban  towns  and  of  no  value  to  the 
city,  but  which  cannot  at  present  be  de- 
toured  for  lack  of  adequate  streets  to 
connect.  "To  force  the  traffic  of  the 
north  and  south  halves  of  the  district 
through  channels  no  more  ample  than 
Devonshire  street  and  Exchange  street 
and  over  the  Harvard  Bridge,  3ie  latter 
with  no  good  northern  connection,  is  an 
absurdity."  The  plan  for  correcting 
this  defect  is  perhaps  best  shown  in  the 
diagram  for  the  inner  and  the  outer 
boulevards  in  the  report  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects. 

The  local  streets  in  many  suburbs  are 
repeating  the  mistake  earlier  made  in 
Boston,  so  palpably  shown  in  the  failure 
of  Merchants'  Row,  qf  Broad,  Kilby  and 
Congress  streets  to  carry  across  State 
street.  Boston  has  seen  the  error  of  such 
deformities  and  no  delay  should  be  tol- 
erated in  getting  the  whole  district  on 
some  comprehensive  basis  of  street  de- 
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velopmenl  to  guarantee  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  waste  and  confusion.  Con- 
ditions in  this  respect  are  becoming  more 
aggravated  as  suburbs  increase  in  indus- 
trial importance  and  the  growth  of  motor 
vehicle  traffic  tends  to  render  an  influ- 
ential part  of  the  community  oblivious  to 
distances  or  grades. 

Apparently  the  selfish  or  shortsighted 
desires  of  local  land-improvement  com- 
panies and  failure  of  various  towns  to 
recognize  the  growing  importance  of 
nearby  communities  chiefly  account  for 
the  short,  amputated  streets,  dead  ends 
along  railway  lines  or  river  borders,  and 


A  careful  analysis  of  the  width  of 
streets  indicates  points  at  which  special 
attention  could  prevent  or  relieve  condi- 
tions of  congestion,  an  extreme  example 
of  which  is  seen  on  Court  street  at  the 
Ames  Building,  where  a  heavy  volume 
of  traffic  all  day  struggles  to  flow  through 
a  space  between  curbs  less  than  twenty- 
five  feet  wide.  The  rule  recently  put  in 
force  restricting  traffic  to  one  way  only 
in  many  narrow  streets  has  ceased  to  be 
a  matter  of  ridicule,  and  finds  increasing 
favor  as  its  service  in  relieving  conges- 
tion is  appreciated. 

The  public  parks  and  parkways  have 
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the  lack  of  a  thoroughfare  leading  in  any 
direction  save  toward  "The  Hub."  .A 
campaign  of  education  is  essential  to  as- 
sure these  local  communities  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  of  aiding  in  the 
development  of  a  unified  scheme  for  the 
whole  district.  And  some  authority,  sim- 
ilar to  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commis- 
sion, should  be  empowered  to  condemn, 
purchase,  and  gradually  develop  along 
lines  warranted  by  present  tendencies 
and  future  prospects.  Only  so  will  it 
be  possible  to  "safeguard  the  rights  of 
the  community  against  the  whims  or 
misfortunes  of  individuals." 


been  so  wonderfully  developed  in  the 
Metropolitan  Parks  system  that  they  have 
required  from  this  commission  little 
more  than  an  appeal  that  care  be  taken 
to  properly  relate  neighboring  streets,  to 
provide  for  the  division  of  business  and 
])leasure  traffic,  and  for  the  safe^arding 
of  public  approaches  against  unsightly 
or  offensive  private  building  enterprises. 
A  number  of  public  squares  at  traffic 
centers  show,  either  by  example  or  con- 
trast, the  importatKe  of  a  definite  scheme 
of  development  as  to  the  nature  and  com- 
position of  buildings  constituting  a 
group,  so  as  to  produce  artistic  harmony 
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and  an  effect  of  common  service.  "It  is 
too  often  the  custom"  says  Mr,  Shurt- 
leff,  "to  regard  each  structure  as  an  in- 
dependent problem,  and  merely  to  place 
it  near  another  building  in  the  blind  hope 
that  a  succession  of  such  enterprises  may 
produce  an  arrangement  at  once  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  adapted  to  convenient 
use."  The  protection  of  the  playgrounds 
in  Brookline  by  surrounding  streets,  the 
division  of  traffic  at  important  centers  by 
monuments  or  park  plots  and  proper 
grouping  of  buildings,  as  for  example  in 
the  Harvard  College  yard  at  Cambridge 
and  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  are 
duly  considered. 

The  North  End  Schoolhouse  group, 
crowded  together  and  so  surrounded  by 
private  buildings  that  many  classrooms 
require  artificial  light  even  on  bright 
days,  is  refreshingly  excoriated.  "Boston 
cannot  regard  itself  as  an  enlightened 
city  while  it  allows  the  children  of  the 
North  End  to  be  schooled  in  such  shame- 
ful darkness  and  without  proper  play- 
ground space.  .  ,  Of  what  economy  is 
it  to  the  community  to  maintain  schools, 
.  .  .  which  injure  the  eyesight  of  pu- 
pils and  place  a  premium  upon  feeble 
bodies,  and  which  tend  to  render  the  chil- 
dren to  that  degree  incapable  of  profiting 
fully  from  the  education  which  the 
schools  provide?" 

The  widening  of  Exchange  street,  the 
development  of  Post  Office  and  Hay- 
market  squares,  the  extension  of  St 
James  avenue  to  relieve  the  congestion 
of  Boylston  street,  and  the  development 
of  the  Back  Bay  Fens  are  among  the 
important  recommendations.   The  build- 


ing of  earth  causeways  in  Charles  River 
Basin  would  serve  the  practical  purpose 
of  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  numerous 
bridges  certain  to  be  required  in  the  fu- 
ture and  might  be  placed  in  mid-stream 
like  islands  to  produce  an  effect  similar 
to  that  afforded  by  the  Isle  de  la  Cit6, 
Paris,  and  others  in  European  cities, 
only  on  a  larger  scale.  Still  better,  by 
connecting  these  to  form  one  long  island 
"its  recreative  service  would  be  im- 
mensely increased  and  the  appearance  of 
the  basin  would  be  controlled  by  it,  rather 
than  by  the  bridge  structures  and  their 
approaches." 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  even  re- 
fer to  the  careful  treatment  Mr.  Shurt- 
leff  has  given  each  locality  comprising 
the  district  in  his  study  of'a  metropolitan 
plan.  These  recommendations  will  he  of 
special  interest  to  public- spirited  citizens 
of  the  various  towns  and  together  con- 
stitute a  comprehensive  and  unified  plan. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  one  of  its  members,  Robert 
S.  Peabody,  made  an  extensive  tour  in 
the  study  of  European  and  American 
cities  and  ports.  The  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation were  published  by  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects  and  presented  to 
the  commission.  It  is  a  type  of  what  we 
may  hope  will  be  still  more  extensively 
done  in  the  near  future  by  the  congres- 
sional committee  recently  assigned  to  the 
study  of  European  ports  and  waterways. 

MAKING  GOODNESS  PAY 

A  chief  obstacle  to  such  city  improve- 
ments as  street  opening  and  widening, 
park  development,  location  and  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings,  is  the  special 
burden  they  lay  on  the  already  overtaxed 
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citizenship.  Tlius  nearly  all  American 
cities  find  their  desire  to  indulge  in  civic 
improvements  curbed  by  the  fact  that  all 
previous  achievements  have  saddled  a 
new  and  heavier  debt  on  the  city,  or  have 
so  added  to  the  tax  burdens  as  to  handi- 
cap business  or  make  rents  prohibitive. 
Apparently  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  a  few  citizens  always  grow  inde- 
pendently rich  with  every  new  street  de- 
velopment, or  park  opening,  or  public 
building,  did  not  dawn  on  our  proverbial- 
ly astute  countrymen  until  recently.  We 
now  begin  to  see,  what  most  Europeans 
have  known  for  years,  that  every  such 
improvement,  if  wisely  done,  is  a  local 
asset  which  invariably  enhances  neigh- 
boring property  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  property  owners.  The 
burden  is  spread  on  the  whole  city  while 
the  unearned  increment  centers  on  the 
fortunate  few.  Until  very  recently  it 
has  been  regarded  in  Massachusetts,  as 
in  many  other  states,  an  infringement  on 
private  property  rights  for  a  city  to  con- 
demn more  property  than  actually  needed 
for  proposed  improvements.  Even  the 
new  law,  permitting  the  purchase  of  en- 
tire pieces  of  property,  parts  only  of 
which  are  to  be  used  by  the  public,  the 


remainder  to  be  resold  at  enhanced  prices 
following  the  improvement,  is  extremely 
limited  in  its  application  and  further 
legislation  is  needed.  The  principle  of 
excess  condemnation  is  fundamental  to 
city  development.  Instead  of  working 
injustice  to  anyone,  it  is  the  only  equi- 
table way  in  which  the  burden  can  be 
fairly  offset  by  the  accruing  advantages. 
By  this  method  many  European  cities 
have  been  able  to  realize  almost  fabulous 
advances  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  city  profit  by  every  forward  move- 
ment. The  prevailing  American  polity 
is  to  encourage  unscrupulous  real  estate 
speculators  or  political  grafters  to  make 
the  desired  municipal  improvements  pay 
tribute  to  their  enterprise  or  cu^ndi^. 
While  referring  to  this  principle  the  com- 
mission does  not  urge  it  for  inmiediate 
application,  partly  on  the  ground  that 
the  necessary  new  legislation  might  to- 
tail  further  delay. 

A  NEW  CIVIC  CENTER 

A  valuable  report  is  submitted  by  Mr. 
Peabody  and  Mr.  Shurtleff  on  A  New 
Civic  Center  for  Boston.  Sevei^  utes 
are  mentioned.  The  first  is  at  the  h«u) 
of  Commonwealth  avenue  at  the  front  of 
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191 5  directorate  to  attack  this  problem 
until  it  shall  yield,  would  be  a  service 
to  every  citizen  in  the  district. 

WILL  BOSTON  ACT 

After  all,  the  value  of  this  service 
freely  rendered  by  these  careful  students 
of  the  metropolitan  district  problems,  de- 
pends, not  so  much  on  the  wisdom  of 
their  conclusions  as  upon  the  possibility 
of  making  Boston  act.  No  city  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  more  exhorted,  nor  has 
more  firmly  asserted  her  ideals,  while 
at  the  same  time  appearing  content  with 
a  progress,  mediocre  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  her  opportunities,  though  im- 
pressive as  compared  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  typical  American  city. 
A  large  element  in  the  city  has  seemed 
disposed  to  "let  well  enough  alone"  in 
the  belief  that  fate  will  continue  to  smile 
on  the  beautiful  city  without  the  aid  of 
scientific  ideas  of  reform  or  progress. 
Interviews  with  many  prominent  citi- 
zens at  the  time  the  report  appeared  gave 
the  impression  that  considerable  satisfac- 


tion was  enjoyed  in  the  fact  that  a  splen- 
did piece  of  work  had  been  done,  like  a 
church  which  prides  itself  on  the  elo- 
quence of  its  preacher  but  never  takes 
seriously  the  appeals  with  which  his  life 
bums. 

Even  with  the  consummation  of  all  the 
commission  urges,  Boston  would  not  be 
the  perfect  city.  There  are  problems, 
civic,  social,  industrial,  moral,  educational 
— in  a  word  the  whole  "human  intwest" 
side  of  city  life,  quite  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  report.  On  the  other  hand  an 
adequate  economic  foundation  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  all  the  social  idealists 
are  working  to  achieve.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy coincidence  that  such  a  movement 
as  Boston-1915  should  have  placed  at  its 
disposal  at  its  very  beginnings  so  valu- 
able a  study  of  the  physical  needs  of 
Boston.  If  its  directorate  can  interpret 
the  dominant  features  of  this  report  so 
as  to  win  the  co-operation  of  the  popu- 
lace they  will  at  the  same  time  secure  a 
sure  basis  for  their  own  imposing  edifice 
of  democratic  municipal  intelligence. 


A  PLAN  FOR  CHICAGO 

GEORGE  E.  HOOKER 

CIVIC  SECRETARY  OF  THE  CITY  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 


Another  milestone  has  been  set  in  the 
progress  of  Qiicago.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  carefully  prepared .  and 
superbly  illustrated  report  issued  in  July 
by  the  Commercial  Club  for  the  general 
physical  improvement  and  future  devel- 
opment of  Chicago,  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  constructive  era  in  the 
career  of  the  city.  Not  that  all  the  pre- 
-cise  proposals  of  the  report  will  be  exe- 
cuted, some  of  them  indeed  seem  to  be 
fundamentally  open  to  criticism.  But  it 
will  establish  in  the  public  mind  the  con- 
viction that  the  general  development  of 
the  city  on  scientific  and  artistic  lines 
should  henceforth  be  undertaken  as  a 
definite  and  conscious  aim,  to  be  steadily 
pursued,  under  skilled  direction.  With 
that  conviction  lodged  as  a  motive  force 
in  the  public  mind  accordant  action  is 
bound  to  follow. 


This  report  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  by  far  the  most  beautifully  presented 
of  the  more  than  two  score  improvement 
reports  made  within  the  last  eight  years 
for  American  cities.  It  is  also  the  first 
such  report  of  general  scope  made  for 
any  of  the  half  dozen  cities  of  the  first 
or  two  million  class  in  the  occidental 
world,  although  such  a  study  for  Berlin 
is  now  in  progress.  It  contains  164 
quarto  pages  and  142  illustrations,  over 
fifty  of  them  reproductions  in  colors. 

It  is  not  based  upon  any  series  of  spe- 
cial statistical  investigations  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  no  data  are  put  forth 
with  it  save  what  appear  in  the  popularly 
written  text.  It  contains  no  signed  re- 
ports by  specialists  advising  the  public 
as  to  who  proposed  particular  schemes 
for  particular  problems  and  on  what  con- 
siderations.    It  consists  chiefly  of  finely 
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pictured  studies,  suggesting,  with  a  good 
deal  of  detail,  quite  definite  and  often 
highly  ambitious  schemes  of  improve- 
ment— ^studies  calculated  especially  to 
awaken  the  imagination  and  capture  the 
emotions  in  behalf  of  an  active  program. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  more  than 
$80,000  said  to  have  been  used  in  its  pro- 
duction was  spent  in  preparing  and  re- 
producing, in  most  attractive  color, 
sketches  or  paintings,  the  maps  and 
drawings  setting  forth  the  various  pro- 
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jects.  The  essay-like  text  treats  broadly 
rather  than  minutely  the  topics  handled, 
and  is  frequently  interspersed  with  gen- 
eral appeals  to  the  basic  human  senti- 
ments as  well  as  to  enlightened  practical 
sense.  "After  all  has  been  said,"  it  as- 
serts, "good  citizenship  is  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  good  city  planning.  .  .  .  The 
returns  will  come  in  the  shape  of  increase 
of  health  and  joy  of  living  for  all  the 
people."  Prepared  with  the  refreshing 
confidence  characteristic  of  the  West,  the 
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report  is  addressed  to  that  general  desire 
for  a  beautiful  and  orderly  city  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  latent  force  in  the 
community.  It  is  unfortunate  that  its 
expensiveness  caused  the  first  edition  to 
be  confined  to  1,650  copies,  thus  limiting 
the  very  object  of  publicity.  The  origi- 
nal drawings  and  paintings,  however,  are 
on  exhibition  at  the  Art  Institute,  where 
they  will  remain  for  at  least  many 
months,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  second 
edition  of  the  report  will  be  issued. 

The  initiative  in  getting  the  Merchants' 
Qub — afterward  consolidated  with  the 
Commercial  Qub  —  to  undertake  to 
have  this  report  prepared,  seems  to  have 
come  especially  from  Charles  Dyer  Nor- 
ton, now  assistant  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, who  had  previously  induced  his 
class  at  Amherst,  at  its  decennial  reunion 
in  1903,  to  undertake  to  have  an  expert 
study  made  for  the  future  development 
of  the  campus  and  surroundings  of  Am- 
herst College.  The  need  for  such  a  study 
for  Chicago  had  also  been  felt  more  or 
less  clearly  by  a  good  many  individuals. 
The  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  had 
left  an  eager  and  ineffaceable  impression 
of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  orderly 
architectural  and  landscape  composition ; 
the  park  movement  had  made  a  brilliant 
demonstration  of  social  melioration 
through  park  and  playground  distribu- 
tion inside  the  city,  and  had  proposed  an 
ambitious  outer  park  scheme;  extensive 
lake  front  beautification  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  in  part  begun;  the  daily 
pressures  of  city  life  were  calling  for 
constructive  enterprises  of  various  sorts 
and  for  the  elimination  of  waste  in  many 
directions;  other  American  cities  were 
making  careful  studies  for  their  physical 
improvement,  and  it  was  also  being  dis- 
covered that  the  scientific  planning  of 
cities  was  an  established  practical  art  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  time  was 
therefore  ripe  for  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
set  forth  the  general  needs  and  possibili- 
ties of  physical  Chicago. 

This  task  was  naturally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  who 
was  not  only  a  Chicagoan,  but  was  the 
foremost  man  in  the  country  in  refer- 
ence to  city  improvement  plans.  He  had 
been  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  artis- 


tic success  of  the  Columbian  Exposition ; 
he  had  been  chairman  of  the  two  com- 
mittees which  had  made  reports  respec- 
tively for  the  grouping  of  public  build- 
ings in  Oeveland  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Washington ;  he  had  made  a  re- 
port for  the  general  improvement  of  San 
Francisco;  at  the  request  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  he  had  made  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  Manila,  and  he  had 
made  studies  for  the  artistic  development 
of  Chicago's  water-front.  Edward  H. 
Bennett,  his  chief  assistant  in  the  work, 
had  shared  the  preparation  of  the  San 
Francisco  report,  and  Charles  Moore, 
editor  of  the  text  of  the  report,  had 
edited  the  Washington  report.  Five 
architects  or  draughtsmen  were  engaged 
in  making  the  various  drawings,  Ferdi- 
nand Janin  of  Paris  came  to  Chicago  and 
made  studies  for  the  civic  center,  and 
Jules  Guerin,  artist,  of  New  York,  made 
the  paintings  of  many  of  the  proposed 
plans.  Thirty  months,  ending  with  1908, 
were  occupied  in  the  undertaJcing. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  five  main 
proposals  of  the  report  taken  in  their 
order : 

THE  REGION  ABOUT  CHICAGO 

r 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  whole  report  is  the  study  of  Chi- 
cago and  its  fan-shaped  surroundings 
stretching  away  for  fifty  to  sixty  miles. 
The  conception  that  this  region  of  more 
than  4,000  square  miles  is  in  a  sense  the 
real  Chicago,  sets  a  new  standard  of 
spaciousness  in  dealing  with  modem 
cities.  It  is  found  that  by  supplying  a 
few  missing  links  in  the  country  road- 
ways, four  concentric  circuit  routes  can 
be  completed  which  would  traverse  the 
territory  at  distances  of  from  ten  to  sixty 
miles  from  the  heart  of  Chicago.  These, 
with  existing  or  proposed  radials,  would 
afford  the  region  a  comprehensive  web 
of  communication.  This  web  is  accord- 
ingly commended  to  local  authorities  for 
gradual  completion.  As  a  protection 
against  the  devastating  operations  of  un- 
restrained real  estate  agents  and  jerry 
builders,  it  is  recommended  that  a  com- 
mission should  now  lay  out  the  portions 
of  this  territory  immediately  adjacent  to 
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land  areas  already  secured  by  Boston  and 
those  now  being  sought  by  certain  Euro- 
pean capitals,  these  figures  may  seem  not 
to  be  excessive.  It  is  a  surprise  to  most 
Chicago  people  to  learn  how  many  beau- 
tiful wooded  and  river  regions,  some  of 
them  possessing  great  variety  of  con- 
tour, there  are  within  an  hour's  ride  of 
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the  city.  A  great  acquaintance  with  and 
interest  in  these  areas  have  come  through 
the  popular  Saturday  afternoon  walking' 
trips  of  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

The  project  for  the  parking  and  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  twenty-five  mile 
water-front  of  the  city  is  handled  with 
evident    enthusiasm.     The    proposal    in 
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Showing  especially  well  the  proposed  additional  arteries  and  street  widenlngs  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  the  proposed  locations  for  the  railway  stations  on  a  circuit  boulevard. 


general  is  that  the  increasing  waste  of 
the  city,  which  is  now  sufficient  to  "make'' 
twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  of  land  each 
year  in  the  lake,  be  utilized — as  it  has 
been  already  in  filling  in  Grant  Park — 
for  creating  a  system  of  parks,  lagoons 
and  islands  stretching  along  the  entire 
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water-front.  The  purpose  is  thus  to  pro- 
vide a  great  popular  pleasure  resort,  rea- 
sonably accessible,  where  the  blue  lake 
may  be  seen,  cafes  be  located,  open  air 
concerts  be  given,  and  both  land  and  wa- 
ter sports  be  enjoyed  in  season. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

The  chapter  on  transportation  recom- 
mends that,  as  an  inevitable  necessity 
for  the  due  prosperity  of  Chicago,  there 
be  created,  at  a  certain  point  outside  the 
city,  a  great  interchange  and  warehouse 
railway  freight  center,  which  shall  be 
connected  by  subway  with  the  lines  and 
freight  stations  of  all  the  railroads,  with 
harbors  to  be  created  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Chicago  and  Calumet  rivers,  and  with 
the  existing  downtown  freight  subway 
system,  and  that  this  freight  depositing 
and  reloading  center,  together  with  the 
hatbors,  the  connecting  subway  and  the 
existing  downtown  freight  subway,  be 
operated  by  a  separate  corporation 
formed  for  the  purpose,  as  a  great  com- 


north  and  south  line  across  the  river 
westward.  It  further  recommends  the 
enlargement — not  the  abandonment — of 
the  elevated  railway  loop  or  "circuit"  so 
that  it  may  surround  the  enlarged  busi- 
ness district  and  touch  all  these  stations, 
and  it  proposes  also  the  creation  of  a 
street  railway  passenger  loop,  a  passen- 
ger subway  loop,  and  a  freight  subway 
loop  on  the  same  or  approximately  the 
same  location — the  elevated  and  the 
street  railway  loops  to  have  subsidiary  or 
interior  loops  also. 


THE  CITY  STREET  SYSTEM 


of 


Extensive    changes    in    the    way 
widening    existing    and    opening    new 
streets  are  advised.    Fortunately,  in  ruth- 
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ELEVATION     SHOWING     THE      GROUP    OF    BUILDINGS    CONSTITUTING    THE     PROPOSED 

CIVIC    CENTER. 

From   a   drawing  by   F.   Janfn. 


mon  freight  handling  machine  for  all  the 
railroads  of  the  city.  It  proposes  also 
a  scheme  of  four  interior  freight  rail- 
way circuits  or  loops,  to  be  connected  up 
largely  by  utilizing  existing  railway  rights 
of  way,  to  be  built  in  part  at  least  as  sub- 
ways, and  to  be  operated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  railroads,  for  the  better  handling 
of  freight. 

It  recommends  that  the  three  rail- 
way passenger  terminals  which  have  al- 
ready penetrated  certain  distances  into 
the  heart  of  the  city  be  pushed  back  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  and 
there  assembled,  with  a  fourth,  side  by 
side — ^in  order  thus  to  free  and  enlarge 
the  business  district — and  it  plans  the 
other    three    passenger    terminals    in    a 


lessly  extending  the  checkerboard  street 
plan  over  Chicago  and  its  old  turnpike 
ioads,  the  pioneers  were  only  able  to 
obliterate  these  radials  at  the  center  of 
town.  Outside  that  district  half  a  dozen 
still  remain  and  fragments  of  as  many 
more.  Pointing  as  they  all  do,  however, 
toward  that  center,  they  are  of  course, 
and  even  if  completely  restored  still 
would  be,  inadequate  for  diagonal  cir- 
culation in  a  city  which  has  now  come  to 
include  190  square  miles.  A  great  num- 
ber of  new  streets,  mostly  diagonals,  and 
aggregating  perhaps  100  miles  in  length, 
are  therefore  recommended  to  be  created. 
Almost  as  great  a  mileage  of  existing 
streets  in  the  interior  of  the  city  is  pro- 
posed to  be  widened,  the  proposed  addi- 
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ings  representing  science,  letters,  and  art, 
and  at  the  civic  center  three  main  and 
perhaps  other  subsidiary  buildings  rep- 
resenting public  administration.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  former  group,  of 
which  the  chief  member  would  be  the 
museum,  might  be  bound  together  by  cor- 
ridors into  one  composition.  The  latter 
group,  dominated  by  the  municipal  build- 
ing, with  its  gigantic  dome,  would  be  sep- 
arated from  the  others  by  the  radial 
arteries,  of  which  ten  would  converge 
upon  the  obelisk  in  the  open  square  in 
front.  The  two  axial  thoroughfares. 
Congress  street  and  Michigan  avenue,  are 
conceived  of  as  natural  sites  for  fine 
stores,  theaters,  hotels  and  other  impor- 
tant structures.  This  great  formal 
scheme  at  the  heart  of  town,  is  counted 
upon  to  give  attractiveness,  dignity  and 
interest  to  the  city,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  improvements  proposed,  to 
insure  its  permanent  prosperity. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  article  merely 
to  sketch  briefly  the  salient  elements  of 
this  report.  Hence  criticism  is  not  un- 
dertaken. It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  influence  of  Parisian  standards 
upon  the  work  is  evident.  Jt  is  the  for- 
malism of  the  great  master,  Le  Notre, 
and  his  followers,  as  expressed  espe- 
cially in  and  about  Paris,  that  is  referred 
to  for  principles  of  street  planning ;  it  is 
a  Parisian  of  the  present  day  who,  if 
we  mistake  not,  is  alone  quoted  as  a  con- 
temporary authority  on  city  planning;  it 
is  a  Parisian  who  is  brought  to  Chicago 
to  make  special  studies  for  the  civic 
center ;  it  is  Paris  whose  street  plan  most 
conspicuously  illustrates  the  "round"  or 
"star"  points  which  characterize  the  re- 
formed street  plan  proposed,  and  the 
"circuits"  which  characterize  both  that 
plan  and  the  transportation  proposals. 

It  must  be  said,  moreover,  that  these 
proposals  do  not  amount  to  a  thorough 
handling  of  the  subject  of  transporta- 
tion in  its  relation  to  the  improvement 
of  Chicago.  There  is  nowhere  given  in 
the  report,  for  example,  a  map  designed 
to  show  clearly  the  main  or  the  local  rail- 
ways of  the  city  either  as  they  are  or 


as  they  should  be.  Yet  they  are  the  chief 
social  arteries  of  today,  and  the  main 
railway  lines  present  a  condition  of  dis- 
order and  need  for  reform  which  is  not 
approached  in  the  street  system.  Noth- 
ing in  physical  Chicago  so  much  needs 
"straightening  out"  or  so  fundamentally 
affects  the  dty's  general  organization  as 
does  the  chaotic  network  of  railways, 
with  their  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
crossings  of  tracks  by  other  tracks  a% 
grade,  their  resultant  loss  in  efficiency, 
and  their  injurious  carving  up  thus  of 
the  dty  into  disadvantageous  s^;ments. 

The  proposal,  moreover,  that  the  three 
passenger  terminals  now  located  in  the 
business  district  should  be  pushed  back 
and  rebuilt  outside  that  district — a  plan 
proposed  four  years  ago  by  Frederic  A. 
Delano,  president  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road, a  director  of  one  of  the  elevated 
systems  of  the  dty  and  a  member  of  the 
Commerdal  Qub's  plan  committee, — ^is 
reconmiended  with  but  slight  discussion, 
although  it  has  never  Been  indorsed  on 
the  basis  of  any  disinterested  expert  in- 
quiry. If  carried  out  it  will  fasten  per- 
manently upon  the  city  the  stub-end  ter- 
minal idea,  in  disr^fard  of  the  growing 
indorsements,  in  practice  aud  counsel,  of 
the  contrary  prindple  of  through  cross- 
town  routes  for  all  main  transit  lines, 
including  the  main  railways,  in  great 
towns. 

The  writer  ventures  the  opinion  that 
the  main  railways,  as  the  most  efficient 
form  of  transit  fadlities,  should  be  car- 
ried through,  instead  of  being  withdrawn 
from  the  center  of  town, — ^where  the 
transit  need  is  most  intense — and  that 
to  this  end  terminal  passenger  stations, 
used  for  standing  trains,  should  either 
be  abolished  in  the  interest  of  consoli- 
dated through  lines,  or  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  outskirts,  on  a  plan  allow- 
ing local  trains  to  operate  across  town 
and  long  distance  trains  to  do  likewise 
and  stop  at  several  points  in  town.  In 
this  position  he  finds  himself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  engineering  report  recent- 
ly made  on  the  subject  by  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Improvement  Commission. 
He  ventures  also  the  opinion  that  we 
shall  never  get  a  real  and  logical  city 
planning  movement  in  this  country  until 
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the  transportation  chapte  is  put  at  the 
beginning  instead  of  the  middle  of  the 
story— in  short  until  we  start  with,  the 
railroad  as  the  primary  and  basic  factor 
of  city  structure. 

The  general  effort  to  secure  geomet- 
rical symmetry  pervades  the  studies  of 
the  report  with  respect  both  to  aesthetic 
an<J  practical  features.  Whether  or  not 
this  effort  is.  overdone  may  be  a  ques- 
tion-  A  uniform  sky-line  is  everywhere 
indicated  for  adjacent  buildings,  al- 
though the  "Qiicago  construction"  not 
only  contradicts  in  its  anarchistic  prac- 
tice such  uniformity,  but  makes  stu- 
pendous architectural  effects  possible  by 
a  proper  use  of  its  variety  of  unparalleled 
altitudes.  The  report  does  not  sujg^est 
the  splendid  and  picturesque  possibilities 
which  might  be  realized  through  a  har- 
monious use  of  such  variety — with 
arched  or  corridor  links  perhaps  across 
intervening  streets — for  the  business 
fronts  of  Michigan  avenue,  for  example, 
or  Congress  street,  where  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  buildings  of  unusual 
heights.  The  omission  was  obviously 
intentional. 

Some    persons    feel    that   the    report 


should  have  dealt  more  directly  and  at 
length  with  questions  relating*  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  housing  conditions  of 
the  common  people,  and  with  the  distri- 
bution of  areas  for  different  sorts  of 
business  enterprise.  It  may  be  presuniedy 
however,  that  these  matters  were  regard- 
ed as  belonging  to  the  more  detailed  con- 
sideration of  this  whole  subject  which  is 
anticipated  for  the  future. 

Whatever  be  the  view  of  the  allied 
deficiencies  mentioned  above,  the  re- 
port will  impress  every  reader  as  priinari- 
ly  a  great  revelation  of  the  possibilities 
of  improving  Chicago  both  by  rearrang- 
ing and  embellishing  its  interior  organi- 
zation and  by  conserving  and  making 
available  its  surrounding  beauties  of 
scenery.  Mr.  Bumham — whose  services 
were  rendered  gratuitously — ^and  his  as- 
sociates have  made  an  inestimable  con- 
tribution to  the  thought  and  the  dynamic 
forces  of  their  city,  and  the  Commercial 
Qub,  which  raised  the  funds  for,  and 
through  its  committees  aided  in  produc- 
ing this  work,  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
the  public.  It  is  understood  that  the 
club  contemplates  a  stereopticon  cam- 
paign, with  a  view  to  practical  action. 
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EMPLOYES  AS  STOCKHOLDERS 

The  International  Harvester  Company 
has  advanced  in  co-operating  with  its 
employes  far  beyond  the  very  successful 
Benefit  Association  and  Pension  Fund, 
the  inauguration  of  which  was  reported 
in  the  issue  of  Charities  and  The  Com- 
mons for  October  3,  1908.  We  then  said 
of  those  schemes,  "They  are  likely  to  be 
regarded  and  followed  as  advanced  types 
of  the  co-operation  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes and  of  an  employers'  independent 
pension  fund  for  aged  employes."  We 
were  also  pleased  to  state  the  fact  that 
more  consideration  than  we  have  noted 
in  any  other  similar  plan  was  shown  for 
the  exceptional  cases  upon  which  hard 
and  fast  regulations  bear  so  heavily. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  9,200 
employes  applied  for  membership  in  the 


Benefit  Association  during  the  first  nine 
days  after  the  plan  had  been  put  into 
operation. 

Bulletin  No.  4  of  the  Employes'  Bene- 
fit Association  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  shows  that  since  its  or- 
ganization September  i,  1908,  seventy- 
three  death  benefits  have  been  paid ;  six- 
ty-five claims  were  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, and  eight  were  due  to  accidents.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  "accidents" 
refer  to  any  place  or  causes,  on  or  off 
duty,  unless  due  to  intoxication.  At 
June  30,  there  were  19,850  members  and 
the  total  amount  of  all  benefits  paid  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  operation  was 
$125,215.51,  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of 
this  sum  being  for  sickness  disability. 

The  pension  system  inaugurated  at  the 
same  time  is  well  under  way  and  forty- 


men  and  one  woman.  The  average  age 
of  these  pensioners  was  ixty-eight  and 
the  average  term  of  service  thirty  years 
and  six  months.  The  oldest  pensioner 
was  seventy-eight  years  and  four  months 
when  his  pension  was  granted  and  he  has 
a  record  of  over  forty-six  years  of  ac- 
tive, continuous  service.  The  average 
pension  in  the  present  group  is  $243  a 
year. 

The  partnership  -  stockholding  -  profit- 
sharing  scheme  announced  by  the  com- 
pany July  I,  1909,  also  seems  to  us  to  be 
in  advance  of  other  similar  policies  in 
being  most  justly  considerate  of  the  em- 
ployes' interests  and  vicissitudes.  The 
company  frankly  states  it  to  be  to  its  own 
interest  to  offer  to  sell  stock  to  its  em- 
ployes as  an  inducement  to  remain  con- 
tinuously in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
and  to  have  and  show  the  active  inter- 
est of  a  stockholder  or  working  partner 
in  the  business.  But  so  far  from 
making  ownership  of  stock  any  bar 
to  independence  in  continuing  in  or 
leaving  the  employ  of  the  company,  the 
safeguards  of  the  employe's  liberty,  as 
well  as  the  money  he  has  invested,  seem 
to  be  as  protective  to  him  as  they  are 
liberal  upon  the  part  of  the  company. 

The  offer  of  the  stock  is  made  in  an 
admirably  clear,  concise  and  definite  an- 
nouncement addressed  to  "The  Officers 
and  Employes  of  the  International  Har- 
■  vester  Company  and  Aflliliated  Com- 
panies." The  details  of  the  offer  are 
prefaced  by  the  simple  expression  of  the 
company's  desire  that  "all  employes,  upon 
whose  efforts  the  success  of  the  business 
depends,  should  have  a  share  in  the  prof- 
its." To  this  end  12,500  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  bearing  seven  per  cent  inter- 
est, are  offered  at  $115  per  share,  and  15,- 
000  shares  of  common  stock  at  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  share  on  which  "no  divi- 
dends have  as  yet  been  paid,"  To  pro- 
vide for  as  wide  and  even  a  distribution 
of  the  stock  as  possible,  each  officer  or 
employe  is  entitled  to  subscribe  only  for 
an  amount  not  exceeding  his  annual 
wages  or  salary.  If  more  stock  is  sub- 
scribed for  than  is  available  the  subscrip- 
tions will  be  scaled  still  further.  To  make 
it  possible  to  acquire  stock,  payments  are 
to    be    made    very    gradually    in    such 


the  mmimum  monthly  mstaiimem  01 
$1.50  a  share  for  preferred  stock  and 
one  dollar  a  share  for  common  stock,  to 
be  deducted  from  the  subscriber's  salary 
or  >vages.  That  no  incentive  may  be  of- 
fered to  invest  too  large  a  proportion  of 
income,  not  more  than  twen^-five  per 
cent  of  what  is  coming  to  a  man  from 
the  pay  roll  may  be  deducted  on  this  ac- 
count. But  to  put  the  co-partnership 
into  operation  as  promptly  as  possible, 
the  subscriber  may  not  exceed  five  years 
in  paying  for  the  stock  subscribed  for, 
and  five  per  cent  interest  is  charged  an- 
nually on  deferred  payments. 

Dividends  will  be  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  subscriber  as  part  of  his 
payment  until  his  subscription  is  fully 
paid,  and  thereafter  the  dividends  will 
be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  to  other 
subscribers.  In  addition  to  the  dividend 
a  special  allowance  of  four  dollars  per 
share  of  preferred  stock  and  three  dol- 
lars per  share  of  common  stock  is  cred- 
ited to  each  subscriber,  whose  subscrip- 
tion is  still  in  force  but  not  yet  fully  paid, 
each  year  for  five  successive  years,  or  it 
will  be  paid  in  cash  to  each  subscriber 
who  has  received  the  stock  subscribed 
for  and  still  owns  it  all  and  exhibits  each 
year  the  certificate  thereof  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  company.  A  further  allow- 
ance, after  five  years,  is  offered  and  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  lapsed  allowances 
forfeited  by  those  discontinuing  pay- 
ments on  their  original  subscriptions, 
plus  five  per  cent  interest  on  the  amounts 
thus  involved.  However,  those  who  dis- 
continue payments,  or  cancel  subscrip- 
tions, or  leave  the  service  of  the  company 
will  have  returned  to  them  the  full 
amount  which  they  have  paid  in,  with 
five  per  cent  interest.  But  if  such  inter- 
ruption in  the  payments  for  their  stock 
shall  be  due  to  causes  beyond  their  con- 
trol, the  subscribers  may  either  receive 
the  shares  of  stock  paid  for  to  date  plus 
five  per  cent  interest,  or  cash  covering 
the  amount  paid  in  and  interest  thereon. 
In  case  of  permanent  disability  or  death 
while  in  the  service  of  the  company  dur- 
ing the  five  years'  subscription  period  the 
disabled  employe,  or  the  heirs  of  the  dead 
subscriber,  have  two  options :  either  the 
money  paid  in  on  account  of  the  stock 
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being  purchased  and  five  per  cent  interest, 
together  with  a  sum  of  the  allowances 
of  four  dollars  for  each  share  of  pre* 
ferred  stock  or  three  dollars  for  each 
share  of  common  stock  for  each  of  the 
five  years  that  expired ;  or  an  amount  of 
stock  which  the  total  sum  will  pay  for 
at  the  original  purchase  price  witfi  in- 
terest thereon  at  five  per  cent,  less  any 
dividends  collected  on  such  shares. 

Lack  of  employment  due  to  the  tem- 
porary shut-down  of  work  or  dosing  of 
a  plant  involves  no  forfeiture  to  those 
thus  thrown  out  of  the  company's  em- 
ploy, even  though  compelled  temporarily 
to  seek  emplo)rment  elsewhere.  If  ready 
and  willing  to  resume  work,  when  offered 
the  opportunity  by  the  company,  the  al- 
lowance on  each  share  of  stoclc  will  be 
continued  during  the  period  of  the  sus- 
pension of  employment,  and  that  period 
will  not  count  as  part  of  the  five  years  in 
which  payment  for  stock  is  to  be  made. 
As  evidence  of  willingness  to  resume 
work  with  the  company,  the  certificate  of 
the  paid-up  stock  held  by  the  owner,  or 
the  receipts  for  the  partly-paid  subscrip- 
tion are  to  be  presented  in  August  of  each 
year.  The  death  of  the  subscriber  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  suspension  of  the 
company's  work,  will  entitle  his  heirs  to 
as  full  benefits  as  though  he  had  died  in 
active  service.  Failure  to  present  the 
original  stock  as  required  yearly,  or  the 
cancellation  of  a  partly  paid  subscription, 
or  the  failure  to  resume  employment 
when  requested  constitute  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  termination  of  emplo3rment. 

In  two  features  the  full  measure  of 
equality  in  the  ownership  of  stock  is  de- 
nied those  who  subscribe  for  it  under 
these  conditions  offered  to  the  ofiicers 
and  employes  of  the  company;  the  por- 
tion of  stock  offered  them  is  strictly 
limited  to  a  specified  number  of  shares, 
and  "all  subscriptions  shall  be  made  with 
the  express  understanding  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  at  all 
times  will  be  final  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  the  subscribers  and  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  same." 

Although  subscriptions  were  received 
only  until  August  15,  1909,  six  weeks 
after  the  announcement  of  the  sale  of 
stock  was  first  made,  the  success  of  the 


scheme  is  very  significant  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  employes  in  liie  good  faith 
of  the  company  and  of  Aeir  desire  and 
ability  to  share  the  fortuates  of  this  great 
industry. 

AGAINST  RACE  DISCRIMINATION 

The  strike  of  the  white  locomotive  fire- 
men on  the  Georgia  Railway  against  the 
employment  of  Negro  firemen  was  not 
successful  in  securing  discrimination  on 
racial  grounds  against  their  competitors. 
The  arbitrators'  decision  was  for  eflt 
ciency  as  the  only  test  for  employment 
and  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work.     A 
notable  victory  is  claimed  for  the  Ne- 
groes, as  they  have  hitherto  been  paid 
less  wages  than  the  whites  for  the  same 
work  and  were  at  the  still  further  dis- 
advantage of  holding  a  disputed  tenure  of 
their  jobs.     The  most  interesting  thing 
about  this  arbitration  is  that  it  was  made 
by  southern  men  who  represent  the  prac- 
tically unanimous  opposition  in  the  South 
to  the  Negro's  right  to  vote.    The  edi- 
torial comments  in  the  southern  press 
favoring  this  decision,  sustain  it  on  this 
very    account.      They   argue    that    the 
whites  have  not  been  more  opposed  to  the 
participation  of  Negroes  in  politics  than 
they  have  been   favorable  to  their   in- 
creased employment  and  efiiciency  in  in- 
dustry.   Thus  the  Baltimore  Sun  under 
the  heading,  A  Popular  Decision,  says: 
"It  is  significant  that  the  most  influential 
newspapers  in  the  South  and  conserva- 
tive public  opitlion  in  the  South,  while 
insisting  that  justice  should  be  done  the 
white  firemen,  were  also  outspoken  in 
condemnation  of  any  unjust  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Negro.    And  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  which  they  present- 
ed was  that  it  would  be  harmful  to  the 
South  to  curtail  the  Negro's  opportuni- 
ties for  emplo)rment  along  lines  of  work 
in  which  he  has  been  employed  for  many 
years,  thus  adding  to  the  number  of  idle 
and  shiftless  black  men  and  {increasing 
the  difficulties  of  a  wise  and  safe  solu- 
tion of  the  race  problem  in  the  South." 

Many  editors  and  public  men  in  the 
South,  however,  are  said  to  agree  with 
the  white  firemen  in  claiming  that  the 
Negroes  have  won  a  fruitless  victory. 
For,   they   argue,   if   the   railways   are 


obliged  to  pay  the  same  wages  to  Negroes 
as  to  whites,  white  men  will  be  preferred, 
not  only  because,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  prove  more  efficient,  but  because  of 
the  very  influence  they  have  shown  in  this 
strike  in  arousing  popular  opposition  to 
the  employment  of  Negroes  in  railway 
service.  On  this  account  it  is  even 
charged  that  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tors was  disingenuous  in  spirit  and  dis- 
honest in  intent. 

There  are  some  southern  men  even  in 
political  life  who  do  not  fear  to  oppose 
the  denial  of  the  franchise  to  intelligent 
and  industrious  Negroes,  while  it  is 
freely  conferred  upon  the  most  illiterate, 
idle  and  vicious  whites,  as  surely  tending 
to  lower  legislative,  judicial  and  civic 
standards  in  the  South. 

Former  Congressman  Fleming  of  Au- 
gusta lost  his  re-election  on  account  of 
such  openly  expressed  opinions,  but 
polled  a  larger  popular  vote  than  his  op- 
ponent, who,  however,  won  by  securing  a 
majority  of  the  counties  in  the  district. 

A  UNIQUE  TRIUMPHAL  MARCH 

A  place  of  distinction  in  the  long  line  of 
triumphal  marches  has  been  fairly  earned 
by  the  journeymen  bakers  of  Greater 
New  York,  in  celebrating  the  victory  won 
by  their  recent  strike  for  better  wages, 
shorter  hours  and  more  sanitary  condi- 
tions. Almost  the  full  membership  of 
the  six  local  unions  was  represented  by 
the  4,000  men  who,  under  the  peaceful 
helmets  of  their  square  white  hats,  proud- 
ly filed  through  the  admiring  thousands 
thronging  their  line  of  march  along  the 
streets  of  the  East  Side.  Accompanying 
them  was  a  guard  of  honor  consisting  of 
committees  from  unions  of  the  trade,  rep- 
resenting the  German  and  Bohemian 
bakers  and  local  unions  from  Jersey  City. 
Newark,  Bayonne,  Paterson,  other  near- 
by places,  and  from  as  far  away  as  Bos- 


ton, whence  one  of  the  largest  delegations 
came. 

As  the  sign  by  which  they  triumphed 
they  headed  their  procession  with  the  em- 
blem of  the  people's  staff  of  life,  in  the 
form  of  a  mammoth  loaf  of  bread,  fif- 
teen feet  long,  made  of  four  barrels 
of  flour,  baked  in  the  largest  oven  in 
the  city,  and  requiring  ia  large  express 
wagon  to  carry  it  and  its  decorations  of 
American  flags.  No  less  direct  an  appeal 
to  the  human  in  us  all  was  made  by  the 
enormous  white  frosted  wedding  cake, 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  wide 
which  was  carried  next  on  a  stretcher. 

With  the  unerring  instinct  of  nature, 
truly  artistic  and  rhetorical  in  its  effect, 
300  little  girls  all  dressed  in  white — 
daughters  of  the  striking  bakers — were 
marshalled  between  this  symbol  of  thq 
newly  made  home  and  the  warrior  fathers 
and  brothers  who  had  won  their  peaceful 
victory  for  themselves  and  others.  WitK 
their  wives  and  sweethearts  marching  by 
their  sides,  they  were  such  a  family  folk 
as  has  seldom  been  seen  on  parade.  In-» 
terspersed  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
the  banners  of  their  unions,  huge  break- 
.  fast  rolls  and  ring  coffee  cakes,  five  and 
six  feet  in  diameter,  were  proudly  borne 
through  the  streets  as  emblems  of  their 
household  handicraft.  Inscriptions  of 
thanks  were  also  gratefully  carried  in 
token  of  their  gratitude  to  the  Jewish 
newspapers  for  the  aid  and  comfort  given 
them  in  their  hard  struggle  to  win. 

This  picturesque  procession,  which 
took  two  hours  to  pass  a  given  point,  dis- 
banded at  Cooper  Union,  the  great  peo- 
ple's forum  and  the  fitting  memorial 
which  Peter  Cooper,  New  York's  most 
democratic  manufacturer  and  man  of 
wealth,  built  for  himself  and  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  tired  marchers  and  the  un- 
wearied throngs  lingered  until  evening 
about  the  doorways  of  the  great  hall, 
where  they  held  a  monster  mass  meeting 
celebrating  their  victory  in  songs  and 
speeches. 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  DISTRICT 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  do  not  consider  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Curtis  in  his  article  Congress  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  appeared  in  The 
SuBVEY  of  August  28,  accurate  or  his  deduc- 
tions from  them  altogether  sound.  Individ- 
ual congressmen  abuse  the  district  and  its 
citizens  but  other  individual  congressmen 
are  full  of  faith  in  the  district  and  enthu- 
siasm for  progress.  The  great  body  of  con- 
gressmen are  not  hostile  even  when  they 
are  not  actively  cordial.  A  man  who  has 
had  to  know  many  congnressmen  and  deal 
with  them  constantly  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
trict said  to  me  recently  that  years  of  ob- 
servation had  convinced  him  that  Congress 
"wants  to  be  fair  and  just  in  its  dealing  with 
the  district  and  that  as  a  body  it  reflects 
the  desire  of  the  country  to  make  Washing- 
ton as  nearly  as  possible  a  model  capital." 

In  what  Dr.  Curtis  says  about  the  people 
of  the  district  he  comes  nearer  the  truth. 
As  a  whole,  they  have  local  pride,  and  pa- 
triotism and  were  the  ballot  given  to  them, 
they  would  not  stay  away  from  the  polls. 
But  the  ballot  will  not  be  given.  The  con- 
stitution provides  tjiat  "Congress  shall  ex- 
ercise exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever" over  the  federal  district  Congress 
will  not  delegate  that  power.  "The  district 
loses  a  great  deal  in  missing  the  civic  edu- 
cation of  the  ballot/'  says  Dr.  Curtis,  and 
that  undoubtedly  is  true.  But  the  chance 
to  participate  in  the  government  is  open  to 
all.  The  commissioners  are  very  much 
nearer  the  people  than  the  legislators  of  a 
state.  Citizens'  associations  and  special 
committees  to  advance  various  reforms  af- 
ford admirable  training  In  civic  affairs  and 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  individual 
citizen  in  these  ways  is  considerable.' 

I  should  like  the  ballot.  I  would  risk  the 
division  and  confusion  inevitable  if  we  all 
had  it.  But  I  stand  no  chance  of  getting 
it  and  I  do  not  propose  to  waste  my  time 
and  energy  butting  my  head  against  this 
stone  wall  when  there  are  a  thousand  and 
one  ways  in  which  I  can  serve  the  district 
as  a  citizen  without  the  ballot. 

After  all  the  question  is,  "Is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  good 
government?"  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  it 
is.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  state  where 
more  good  legislation  has  been  passed  in 
the  last  ten  years,  than  in  and  for  the  dis- 
trict. And  this  legislation  has  come  by  the 
Joint  action  of  citizens,  commissioners  and 
Congress.  The  citizens  create  the  senti- 
ment; the  commissioners  give  it  voice; 
Congress  makes  the  law. 

And  the  education  of  Congress  on  play- 
grounds, tuberculosis,  penology,  and  along 
countless  other  lines  makes  the  influence  of 
the  citizen  of  the  district  reach  far  beyond 
the  little  territory  for  which  he  toils. 

"Washington." 


SYMPATHY  A  FACTOR  IN  INSPECTION 

To  the  Editob: 

Among  several  admirable  articles  in  Thb 
SuBVET  of  August  21,  1909,  I  noticed  espec- 
ially the  one  by  Alexander  Johnson  with  the 
above  title.  Following  immediately  after 
that  of  O.  F.  Lewis  on  The  Jails  of  New 
York  State,  it  seemed  to  me  to  carry  an  all 
important  and  useful  lesson  in  regard  to 
the  former.  I  have  long  and  urgently  con- 
tended in  season  and  out  of  season,  that 
mere  official  Inspection  was  not  sufficient  to 
obtain  true  and  enduring  reforms,  except 
in  a  very  limited  measure.  We  must  have 
well  selected,  volunteer  workers,  properly 
appointed  in  each  county,  as  frequent  visit- 
ors, with  power  at  least,  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly each  and  every  penal  institution 
and  subsequently  report  their  findings  to 
the  New  York  State  Prison  Commission. 
The  latter  could  then  use  its  ample  author- 
ity under  the  law,  to  compel  observance  of 
existing  rules  and  could  establish  others 
which  experience  showed  to  be  essential.  If 
it  had  not  the  power  to  do  this,  it  could  get 
it  through  the  Legislature  and  the  governor. 
Meanwhile,  however,  instead  of  occasional 
supervision  on  the  part  of  local  officials, 
often  imbued  with  politics,  greed,  or  callous 
indifCerence  to  manifest  duties,  we  should 
have  the  wise,  helpful,  repeated  visiting  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  deep,  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy was  immensely  important.  In  Mr. 
Lewis's  admirable  article  is  pictured  the 
terrible  conditions  which  exist  very  fre- 
quently in  our  Jails  and  at  the  same  time 
he  intimates  how,  perhaps,  the  public  may 
be  awakened  to  a  due  and  active,  effective 
sense  of  its  great,  crying  responsibility. 
For  the  while,  as  Mr.  Lewis  writes,  "not 
public  opinion  but  persistent  work  by  the 
few  will  be  the  agency  for  reform."  As 
one  of  those  who  feel  this  necessity  keenly 
and  deeply,  and  who  yet  hope  that  prison- 
ers will  some  day  very  soon — let  us  earn- 
estly pray, — ^appeal  to  us  practically,  for 
assistance  in  a  similar  way  as  now  do  all 
interests  relating  to  "bad  housing,  tuber^ 
culosis,  child  labor,  woman's  toil  and  kin- 
dred injustices  of  our  social  system,"  I 
have  written  this  communication.  May  it 
arouse  to  earnest  and  immediate  doing  from 
many  good  and  true  ones  and  may  this  ac- 
tion shortly  lead  to  searching  public  inquiry 
and  compel  further  reforms  in  the  one  and 
only  way.  Beveblet  Robinson,  M.  D. 

Westport,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 


A  Correction. — In  last  week's  issue  of  Thb 
SuavEY,  on  page  720,  appeared  an  item  re- 
garding the  Fraternal  Congress  in  Boston. 
A  line  was  omitted  in  the  paragraph  read- 
ing as  follows:  "I  have  been  fighting  for 
adequate  rates  for  many  years  and  do  not 
feel  tired  of  it;  nor  do  I  want  to  see  the  end 
of  the  fight."  This  paragraph  should  have 
been:  "I  have  been  fighting  for  adequate 
rates  for  many  years  and  do  not  feel  tired 
of  it;  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  don't  see 
the  end  of  it." 
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McKEE  S  ROCKS 
STRIKERS    WIN 

As  this  edition  goes  to  press,  a  dis- 
patch from  the  Pittsburgh  correspondent 
of  The  Survey  states  that  the  strike  at 
the  McKee's  Rocks  plant  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Co.  has  been  settled.  The  com-; 
pany  practically  agrees  to  the  strikers' 
terms.  These  called  for  "a  return  to  the 
1907  wage  scale  which  had  been  cut  from 
10  to  15%  (this  scale  the  company  agrees 
to  restore  probably  in  sixty  days) ;  the 
pooling  system  in  vogue  at  the  beginning 
of  the  strike  to  be'  modified ;  mini- 
mum wages  to  be  fixed ;  no  collections  by 
foremen;  any  man  giving  money  to  an 
official  or  any  official  accepting  money  to 
be  discharged;  insurance  to  be  adjusted, 
each  man  having  a  book  giving  a  state- 
ment of  his  insurance  rating;  no  Sunday 
work ;  a  new  system  to  be  adopted  in  em- 
ploying men;  the  black  list  of  600  men 
who  first  struck  to  be  wiped  out." 

The  attitude  of  the  Pittsburgh  public 
toward  this  settlement  is  indicated  by  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun 
of  September  6 : 

A  more  trrlng,   desperate,  heartbreaking 

struggle  than  the  leaders  of  the  car  works 
strikers  are  making  Is  impossible  to  Imag- 
ine. They  have  the  most  dltBcult  and  In- 
tractable and  suspicious  and  disorganized 
sort  of  following;  and  industrial  America 
has  never  seen  the  equal  of  the  car  works 
management  tor  obstlnac]'  and  arrogance. 
These  leaders  have  done  wonderful  work  so 
far.  To  them  more  than  to  Its  own  peace 
officers  and  precautions  this  communlt]' 
owes  the  smallness  of  the  loss  of  life  and 
the  littleness  of  the  disorder  so  far  experi- 
enced. The  strikers  themselves  deserve  ao 
small  honor  for  their  loFaltv  and  self-con- 
trol and  patience  under  the  harshest  of  con- 
ditions. They  have  gone  so  long  and  done 
so  well  that  If  they  but  stand  Arm,  refuse 
to  heed  the  counsels  of  the  radical  and  the 
disuniting  they  have  yet  the  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding. The  eyes  of  the  whole  country 
are  on  the  situation  here.  And  the  car  com- 
pany has  no  defenders  worthy  of  the  name 
anywhere.  It  will  unlikely  ever  have  any  Im- 
itators In  Its  unjust  dealings  with  Its  men 
and  Its  Insolent  defiance  or  public  opinion.  To 
this  extent  those  laborers  who  have  suffered 
and  are  starving  in  the  conflict  are  waging  a 
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fight  and  bringing  results  that  make  the 
whole  country  their  debtor,  even  though 
no  advantage  comes  to  them. 

"191S"  BOSTON 
EXPOSITION 

There  is  something  rather  fine  in  the 
idea  that  the  old  Art  Museum  on  Copley 
Square  will  be  opened  up  this  fall  for  a 
full  month  (November  i  to  27)  for  the 
service  of  future  Boston.  The  hanging 
space  will  be  given  over  to  a  new  sort  of 
display— exhibits  of  the  "1915"  Boston 
-Exposition.  This  will  include  the  city 
planning  exhibitions  shown  last  year  in 
New  York  and  Washington  and  a  wide 
range  of  civic  exhibits  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  There  will  be  conferences 
by  experts,  meetings  of  important  civic 
and  philanthropic  organizations,  lectures 
by  leaders  in  movements  in  di  fife  rent 
states.  But  it  is  in  its  local  bearings  that 
the  enterprise  will  have  most  significance. 
Boston  will  have  a  final  exposition  in 
1915  of  things  done — of  needs  carefully 
worked  out  into  a  correlated  scheme. 
This  is  more  like  a  trade  "opening" — a 
graphic  display  by  the  organizations  of 
the  city  of  what  they  are  doing,  what  they 
want,  what  they  think  Boston  can  and 
should  get.  In  the  words  of  the  prospec- 
tus, "Its  object  is  to  show  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  the  surrounding  places  with- 
in the  metropolitan  area  what  are  the 
present  needs  of  the  city  and  how  those 
needs  may  be  met."  Every  organization 
is  asked  to  arrange  exhibits  which  shall 
show: 

What  it  proposes  to  do  If  It  Is  properly 
supported  In  the  next  Ave  years. 

What  It  has  done  In  the  past. 

What  it  Is  doing  at  present. 

What  la  the  best  that  has  been  done  any- 
where In  the  world  in  tlie  line  each  individ- 
ual organization  has  set  Itself  to  follow,  em- 
phasizing especially  those  things  which  the 
organization  wants  to  duplicate  or  Improve 
upon  In  Boston. 

What  conditions  will  be  ana  what  the  cost 
In  waste  will  be  It  these  things  are  not  done. 

The  plan  of  departments  include: 
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Department  IV  hints  at  a  new  depart- 
ure for  civic  exhibitions  of  this  kind — 
taking  over  some  of  the  methods  of  the 
world's  fairs.  The  Boston  191 5  wants  to 
reach  the  man  in  the  street  with  its  show, 
and  some  interesting  features  to  bring 
this  about  are  to  be  attempted. 

PHILIPPINES  AROUSED 
AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  anti-tuberculosis  movement  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  has  received  a  sub- 
stantial impetus  from  the  Legislature's 
action  in  appropriating  the  sum  of  $20,- 
000  for  officially  opening  the  govern- 
ment campaign  against  the  disease.  The 
work  heretofore  was  carried  on  as  part 
of  general  sanitation  without  special  ap- 
propriation.   . 

Manila  is  the  legislative,  educational, 
political,  and  social  center  of  the  Philip- 
pines and,  like  ancient  Athens,  is  the 
fountain  from  which  information  is  con- 
veyed to  the  people  at  large.  For  this 
reason  the  greater  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion will  be  expended  in  this  city  in  teach- 
ing practically  the  accepted  methods  of 
combating  tuberculosis. 

The  first  procedure  will  be  to  estab- 
lish a  night  camp  outside  the  city  on  the 
line  of  the  street  railway  where  the  pa- 
tients in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease 
who  have  to  continue  their  employment 
will  be  received  for  two  months'  instruc- 
tion in  the  hygienic  principles  applicable 
to  their  condition.  They  will  be  taught 
how  to  dispose  of  their  sputum^  how  to 
breathe,  how  to  exercise  and,  in  brief, 
how  to  live  so  as  to  cure  themselves  and 
to  safeguard  others.  Instruction  will  be 
practical  and  didactic.  An  important 
feature  of  the  course  will  be  a  series  of 
popular  lectures  illustrated  by  the  magic 
lantern  pictures,  to  which  the  public  will 
have  access. 

Each  of  the  classes,  whose  size  will  be 
limited  by  the  facilities  for  dealing  with 
them,  will  be  received  for  two  months. 
Thus  six  classes  will  go  out  every  year 
as  anti-tuberculosis  enthusiasts  fighting 
to  save  their  own  lives  and  to  extermi- 
nate the  disease  from  which  they  have 
suffered.  In  this  way  the  tidings  of  pre- 
vention and  cure  will  be  carried  to  every 
barrio  in  the  archipelago. 

A  dispensary  will  be  established,  mod- 


elled after  institutions  in  the  Unitf^ 
States  and  Germany  for  the  treatment  of 
a  different  class  of  cases.  Narses  will 
visit  and  instruct  the  people  in  their 
homes  to  see  that  indigent  patients  are 
supplied  with  milk,  eggs  and  other  ap- 
propriate food. 

In  Baguio,  the  official  health  reson 
and  summer  capital  of  the  Philippines,  z 
thorough  test  will  be  made  of  the  "shade" 
system,  the  nucleus  of  the  undertaking 
being  small  houses  to  accommodate  ten 
patients  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the 
malady.  Baguio  is  the  capital  of  Ben- 
guet  Province.  It  has  an  elevation  of 
more  than  5,000  feet  and  a  temperate  and 
bracing  climate. 

BROOKLYN'S  JEWISH 
CHARITIES  TO  FEDERATE 

Federation  is  to  be  realized  among  the 
Jewish  charities  in  Brooklyn,  even  if 
their  neighbors  in  Manhattan  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  consent  to  such  an 
arrangement.  Nathan  S.  Jonas,  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens  Trust  Company  of 
that  borough,  has  made  a  personal  can- 
vass of  the  field  and  asked  people  to 
pledge  in  writing  their  moral  support 
of  a  movement  to  unite  the  Jewish  chari- 
ties and  to  state  without  binding  them- 
selves, what  the  amount  of  their  annual 
contributions  to  such  a  federation  might 
be.  Mr.  Jonas  figured  that  the  total 
amount  contributed  to  Jewish  charities 
in  1908  was  about  $60,000  paid  in  by 
about  3,500  persons.  He  has  received 
pledges  from  250  men  for  the  year  of 
1910,  to  contribute  $40,000  if  federa- 
tion is  accomplished,  thus  leaving  only 
$20,000  to  be  raised  among  3^50  per- 
sons— assuming  that  there  would  be  no 
further  growth  as  to  givers  or  amounts 
collectible. 

Mr.  Jonas  expects  about  October  i  to 
force  the  situation  and  to  incorporate  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  of  Brook- 
lyn, with  or  without  the  consent  of  any 
particular  society.  He  says :  "It  is  plain 
that  no  individual  charity  can  refuse  to 
turn  its  collections  over  to  the  federation 
when  organized,  because  if  it  did  it 
would  lose  the  support  of  those  who  have 
signed  for  a  federation,  which  it  could 
not  afford  to  do." 
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NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE 
UNION  LEAGUE  CONVENTION 

The  second  biennial  convention  of  The 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  beginning  Mon- 
day, September  27. 

This  convention  differs  from  the  inter- 
state conferences  which  were  held  simul- 
taneously in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Boston  in  1907  and  1909  in  that  it  is  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  local 
Women's  Trade  Union  Leagues,  mem- 
bers at  large — ^whether  trades  unionists 
or  allies — and  delegates  from  those 
trades  unions  affiliated  with  the  national 
organization;  while  the  interstate  con- 
ferences represented  visiting  women 
trade  unionists  from  all  over  the  country, 
coming  together  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  strengthening  trades-unions 
among  women. 

About  eighty  delegates  are  expected 
from. points  in  this  country  as  widely  sep- 
arated as  Boston  and  San  Francisco,  and 
from  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Eng- 
land. Miss  Mary  MacArthur,  secretary 
of  the  British  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  is  coming  from  London  and 
Mrs.  Werner  Hegemann  of  Munich, 
Germany,  and  Miss  Agnes  Herman,  sec- 
retary of  the  Verband  Kaufmannischer 
Weihlicher  Angestellien,  of  Berlin  are 
expected. 

The  headquarters  will  be  Miss  Mor- 
gan's 3tudio,  Room  825  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

The  convention  will  open  at  8  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  September  27  with  a 
public  meeting  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall, 
153  La  Salle  street.  The  speakers  will 
be:  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  the  na- 
tional president,  who  will  welcome  the 
delegates;  Miss  Mary  Mg^cArthur,  John 
Fitzpatrick,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor;  John  Mitchell  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  Raymond  Robins. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  delegates  to 
the  convention  and  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Chicago  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  will  visit  the  University 
of  Chicago  Settlement  as  the  guests  of 
Miss  Mary  McDowell,  first  president  of 


the  Chicago  league.  There  will  be  short 
addresses  by  the  foreign  delegates  and 
the  Chicago  league's  chorus  will  sing  in 
costume. 

The  delegates  will  be  taken  in  automo- 
biles to  inspect  the  city  parks  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  On  the  thirtieth  the  Kinder- 
garten Institute  will  entertain  them. 
Mrs.  A.  Page  and  Miss  Cronise  will  be 
the  hostesses.  There  will  be  music  and 
speeches. 

BERKS  COUNTY 
SOLVES  A  PROBLEM 

Berks  cotmty.  Pa.,  of  which  Reading 
is  the  county  seat,  seems  to  have  solved 
the  difficult  problem  of  interesting  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  community 
in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

The  plan  of  raising  funds  now  being 
developed  in  Reading  and  vicinity  is 
called  the  "block  plan."  In  June  the  Tu- 
berculosis Aid  Society  of  Berks  County 
was  formed.  Every  lodge,  labor  union, 
club,  school,  church,  or  other  organized 
body  is  entitled  to  representation  in  this 
central  society.  To  each  of  the  dele- 
gates, who  come  from  the  various  socie- 
ties ^nd  groups  above  named,  iB  assigned 
a  certain  district,  for  the  canvassing  of 
which  he  is  particularly  responsible.  En- 
velopes in  which  money  is  to  be  placed 
have  been  left  with  every  family  in  the 
county  and  on  September  20,  which  has 
been  set  as  "tuberculosis  aid  day,"  the 
delegates  will  go  to  the  houses  in  their 
respective  districts  to  collect  them. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  society,  though  the  newspapers  aid 
in  every  other  way,  a  systematic  propa- 
ganda is  being  carried  on.  Meetings  be- 
fore the  groups  represented  in  the  soci- 
ety are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in 
every  possible  way  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try are  depicted  and  the  aid  of  the  peo- 
ple is  sought. 

It  is  expected  that  fuUy  $25,000  will 
be  realized,  which  is  to  be  used  for  pur- 
chasing a  site  and  erecting  a  sanatorium 
for  the  free  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in 
Berks  county. 
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FERRYBOATS  AS 
SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 

Two  regular  schools  and  four  day 
camps  for  tuberculous  children  and 
adults  are  now  conducted  on  abandoned 
ferryboats  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
The  latest  school  for  children  was  opened 
a  few  days  ago  on  the  deck  of  the  ferry- 
boat Susquehanna,  anchored  in  the  Erie 
Basin,  and  operated  by  the  Tuberculosis 
Committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities.  This  is  the  third  regular  open 
air  school  for  children  now  in  operation 
in  New  York,  the  others  being  located 
at  the  Bellevue  Ferryboat  Day  Camp, 
and  the  Red  Cross  Day  Camp  on  the 
roof  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Instruc- 
tion is  given  to  children  in  the  other 
ferryboats  at  Jackson  slip  and  East 
Ninety-first  street,  but  no  regular  schools 
are  maintained. 

The  percentage  of  children  treated  at 
these  various  camps  ranges  from  about 
one-quarter  to  one-half  the  patients.  In 
Brooklyn  there  are  about  loo  patients 
who  regularly  spend  their  days  on  the 
boat,  about  fifty  of  whom  are  children. 


Desks  are  provided  as  in  the  regular 
schools  and  during  the  school  year  graded 
instruction  is  given.  In  the  summer  tbe 
main  effort  is  to  keep  the  children  enter- 
tained, and  to  teach  them  how  to  live 
clean  and  hygienic  lives.  The  Board  of 
Education  supplied  teachers  to  the  regu- 
lar schools  in  operation  last  year. 

Of  the  ferry  day  camps  Brooklyn's  has 
the  best  boat.  The  vessel,  which  was 
built  as  a  "horseless  ferry"  experiment 
by  the  Erie  Railroad,  was  turned  over 
recently  by  the  company  to  the  Brooklyn 
committee.  The  other  boats  are  all 
abandoned,  worn-out  and  unseaworthy, 
but  the  Brooklyn  ferry  is  ready  for  a 
cruise  at  any  time  the  funds  are  on  hand 
for  steaming  up.  Since  it  costs  about 
fifty  dollars  a  day  to  run  the  boat,  the 
committee  keeps  it  at  anchor. 

The  Department  of  Health  controls 
the  operation  of  the  boats  at  Jackson 
Slip  and  East  Ninety-first  street,  and 
Bellevue  Hospital  manages  the  one  an- 
chored at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth 
street. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  obtain- 
able, there  are  now.  eight  schools  for  tu- 
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the  United  States.  They  are  in  Boston, 
Providence,  Hartford,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Pittsburgh.  Detroit  is  plan- 
ning to  have  a  similar  school  next  year 
and  probably  Chicago's  one  institution 
will  be  increased  to  four. 

KANSAS  CITY'S  SCHOOL 
OF    SOCIAL    SCIENCE 

The  Kansas  City  School  of  Social  Sci- 
ence represents  a  movement  started  last 
winter  by  a  small  group  of  working  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  idea  is  to 
impart  a  clearer  knowledge  of  social  facts 
and  a  more  scientific  comprehension  of 
the  principles  upon  which  society  is  con- 
ducted or  should  be  conducted. 

The  meetings  last  winter  had  a  sem- 
blance of  organization.  The  leader  was 
Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Molle,  a  socialist;  but  as 
it  was  declared  that  the  lectures  and 
course  of  study  would  not  be  confined 
to  any  formulas  or  pre-accepted  social 
dogmas,  the  socialist  organization  in  Kan- 
sas City  withheld  support. 

During  the  first  season,  of  chiefly  spor- 
adic activity,  no  regular  course  of  study 
was  attempted.  A  few  addresses  were 
made  by  men  of  Kansas  City  interested 
in  civic  and  reform  work.  A  reading 
room  was  established,  and  some  reading 
classes  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Molle. 

With  this  organization  as  a  nucleus,  the 
Kansas   City   School  of   Social   Science 
was  incorporated  this  summer.     The  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  school  as  chartered 
are:  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Molle,  president;  Dr. 
May  Wells,  vice-president;  Heyman  Ja- 
cobs,   secretary ;    Joseph     P.    Havener, 
I        treasurer.      A  board   of   directors   was 
I         chosen,  composed  of  Frank  P.  Walsh,  a 
[        lawyer,  Henry  D.  Faxon,  member  of  a 
r        wholesale  business  house,  Dante  Barton, 
'        editorial  writer  on  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
'        and   Charles   Sumner,   secretary   of   the 
I         City  Club  of  Kansas  City  and  first  vice- 
j         president  of  the  National  Stereotypers' 
Union.     A  bulletin  of  the  school  recently 
I         issued  states  its  object  in  this  prefatory 
I         announcement : 


Ing  that  this  education- can  be  acquired  only 
by  the  tew  who  are  able  to  attend  college 
where  social  and  political  science  la  taught, 
It  le  the  aim  of  the  school  to  give  a  broad 
and  liberal  education  In  such  branches  as  lo 
quality  Its  students  to  understand  these  mul- 
tiform 'problema  of  the  municipality,  state 
and  nation,  or  other  form  of  organized  so- 
ciety— in  other  words,  to  prepare  men  and 
women  tor  citizenship.  We  aim  to  keep  In 
touch  with  the  Missouri  UnlTerslty  course 
of  sociology  as  much  aa  we  can. 

The  home  of  the  school  of  social  sci- 
ence is  to  be  at  1,514  Broadway.  The 
first  term  began  September  7.  The  fac- 
ulty has  been  largely  made  up  from 
among  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  those  who  have  been  prominent  in 
social  work  in  Kansas  City.  While  the 
aim  of  the  school  is  ambitious,  the  school 
itself  is  still  in  a  primary,  experimental 
stage.  Its  hopes  for  establishing  itself 
as  a  permanent  and  growing  institution 
are  sustained  by  the  interest  which  has 
been  manifested  in  it  by  both  wage- 
earners  and  business  men  and  by  several 
of  the  civic  and  laboring  men's  organiza- 
tions of  Kansas  City. 

HOUSING  QUESTION 
FOR  WORKING  WOMEN 

The  tenement  committee  of  the 
Woman's^  Municipal  League  of  New 
York  has  for  a  part  of  its  program  for 
the  coming  year  a  demonstration  of 
model  tenement  houses  for  working 
women.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  Miss  Gertrude  Bamum,  has 
fitted  up  two-  three-  and  four-room  apart- 
ments at  416  East  Sixty-fifth  street  with 
a  view  of  putting  the  theory  of  the  com- 
mittee into  practice. 

In  these  flats,  at  a  rent  of  from  $1.37 
to  $2.75  a  week,  self-supporting  wom- 
en may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  com- 
plete home,  with  steam  heat,  gas  ranges, 
stationary  tubs,  bathing  facilities,  steam 
laundry  dryers,  private  lavatories  and  all 
other  modem  conveniences.  Groups  of 
working  women  are  already  availing 
themselves  of  these  advantages  and  Miss 
Bamum  is  "at  home"  in  one  of  these 
model  flats  every  Thursday  afternoon 
and  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  Sixty-fifth  street  tenements  and  fur- 
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nishing  information  to  wage-earning 
house-hunters  regarding  model  tene- 
ments in  other  parts  of  New  York.  The 
modern  woman  has  the  same  craving  for 
a  real  "home,"  as  her  old-fashioned  sis- 
ter, and  "furnished  rooms,  with  the  light 
house-keeping  privileges,"  have  not  met 
this  need  of  her  nature  any  more  than  the 
other  makeshifts  in  institutional  homes, 
woman's  hotels,  and  so  called  "studios." 

CRIMINAL  LAW 
AND  CRIMINOLOGY 

As  a  result  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  held 
in  Chicago  in  June,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology 
was  formed.  The  institute  was  organ- 
ized to  further  the  scientific  study  of 
crime,  criminal  law  and  procedure,  to 
formulate  and  promote  measures  for 
solving  the  problems  connected  with 
these  studies  and  to  co-ordinate  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals  and  of  organizations 
interested  in  the  administration  of  cer- 
tain and  speedy  justice.  Its  work  for 
the  first  year  has  been  mapped  out  and 
assigned  to  committees  and  consists 
largely  of  a  scientific  investigation  and 
of  preparatory  propaganda  to  be  circu- 
lated among  interested  workers. 

Two  sorts  of  committees  have  been 
appointed — ^general  and  section.  The 
former  will  have  charge  of  measures  of 
wider  importance  and  the  latter  will  see 
to  the  investigation  of  specific  topics  as- 
signed for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Section  committees  with  chairmen  are 
as  follows :  System  of  Recording  Data  of 
Criminals;  Edward  A.  Ross,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  chairman.  The  object  of  this 
section  is  stated  to  be  investigation  of  an 
effective  system  for  recording  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  status  and  the  hereditary 
and  environmental  conditions  of  delin- 
quents, and  in  particular  of  the  persistent 
offender. 

Sidney  I.  Schwab  of  St.  Louis  is  chair- 
man of  the  section  on  drugs  and  intoxi- 
cants, whose  duty  will  be  to  "investigate 
the  influences  attached  to  the  traffic  in 
drugs  and  intoxicants  as  a  widespread 
excitant  to  instability,  in  turn  provoca- 
tive of  crime." 


The  section  on  probation,  parole,  par- 
don and  indeterminate  sentence,  is  head- 
ed by  Wilfred  Bolster  of  Boston.  This 
section  will  have  in  charge  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  most  advisable  methods  of 
establishing  and  extending  adult  offend- 
ers' probation,  parole,  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  suspended  sentence,  including 
a  consideration  of  ( i )  the  results  of  such 
measures  as  hitherto  used,  (2)  the  organ- 
ization of  board  of  pardon  and  of  parole, 
and  officers  of  probation,  and  (3)  the 
correlation  of  such  boards  and  officers 
with  courts  and  court  methods. 

The  section  on  the  organization  of 
courts  is  as  yet  without  a  chairman  but 
a  leader  will  be  appointed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  to  be 
held  in  Detroit  on  August  27.  The  work 
of  this  committee  will  be  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  the  unification 
of  the  state  and  local  courts,  in  order  to 
do  away  with  the  burdensome  cost  of 
transcripts,  bills  of  exception  and  writs 
of  error. 

The  section  on  criminal  procedure  is 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Roscoe  Pound 
of  Chicago.  The  work  of  this  committee 
will  be  the  investigation  of  the  feasible 
methods  of  simplifying  pleadings  in 
criminal  cases,  and  eliminating  unneces- 
sary technicalities  in  the  procedure  of 
appeals  and  reversals  of  judgment  in 
criminal  cases. 

These  four  general  committees  with 
chairmen  have  been  appointed :  Joseph  P. 
Byers,  New  York,  translation  of  Euro- 
pean treatises;  William  W.  Smithers. 
Philadelphia,  establishment  of  a  journal ; 
Adolph  Meyer,  Baltimore,  statistics ;  John 
Koren,  Boston. 

THE    FUNCTION    OF   THE 
CHURCH— THE    FUNC- 
TION OF  THE  STATE 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Church  of  the  McMicn;  Nev  York 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  published 
in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics 
an  article  by  Prof.  Edward  O.  Sisson 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  en- 
titled The   State   Absorbing  the  Func- 


tions  of  the  Church.  The  thesis  of  Dr. 
Sisson's  argument,  as  was  clearly  indi- 
cated by  its  title,  was  that  "the  modern 
state  has  for  some  generations  been 
taking  upon  itself  functions  which  in  all 
earlier  periods  of  the  Christian  era  were 
performed  by  the  church/'  Of  these 
functions,  he  asserted,  one  is  none  other 
than  "charity,  meaning  thereby  all  forms 
of  material  relief  for  poverty  and  desti- 
tution." 

That  Professor  Sisson  is  correct  in  in- 
dicating that  the  state  is  fast  absorbing 
those  charitable  activities,  which  were 
once  the  exclusive  business  of  the 
church,  none  can  deny  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  recent  social  changes. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  state  was  ut- 
terly neglectful  of  the  weak  and  the 
unfortunate,  leaving  the  "lame,  the  halt 
and  the  blind,*'  the  poor,  the  sick  and 
the  aged,  to  the  care  of  the  church  as 
"the  universal  dispenser  of  aid  to  the 
needy."  But  now  all  this  is  changed. 
"The  church  has  by  no  means  abandoned 
its  charitable  work/'  as  Dr.  Sisson 
rightly  puts  it,  "but  it  is  long  since  the 
state  began  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
charity,  and  the  total  of  its  activity  in 
this  field  already  far  surpasses  the  work 
of  the  church.  ...  In  the  place  of 
the  doles  from  the  monastery  gate,  we 
find  the  municipal  agencies  for  relieving 
the  destitute.  The  ecclesiastical  alms- 
house has  given  place  to  the  poorhouse 
or  farm.  It  is  a  striking  commentary  on 
the  new  conditions  that  the  very  police 
station  has  become  one  of  the  regular 
channels  of  state  relief." 

Now,  that  this  is  a  momentous  change, 
all  must  admit;  and  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  relation  of  church  and  so- 
ciety, and  especially  in  the  problem  of 
efficient  charitable  relief,  is  inclined  to 
speculate  as  to  how  far  this  transition 
is  going  to  proceed.  Is  the  church  des- 
tined ultimately  to  abandon  its  chari- 
table work  and  yield  all  of  this  part  of 
its  former  activity  to  the  state  ?  Or  will 
the  church  again  assume  its  ancient  pre- 
rogatives and  re-occupy  this  field  which 
was  once  exclusively  its  own  ?  By  many 
persons — and  especially  by  professional 
social  workers,  I  imagine — it  is  eagerly 
desired  that  the  former  result  shall  final- 
ly be  brought  about.    There  is  a  strong 


impression  abroad  in  our  age  that  the  re- 
lief work  of  the  church  is  inefficient  and 
extravagant,  and  therefore  responsible 
for  much  more  harm  than  good.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  idea,  it  is  believed 
that  the  only  real  solution  of  the  charity 
question  is  to  place  all  relief  work  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  or  of 
such  public  agencies  as  our  mod- 
ern Associated  Charities,  and  con- 
fine the  church  to  its  proper  func- 
tion of  "the  cure  of  souls."  I  re- 
member distinctly,  while  working  on  an 
organized  charity  board  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  indignation  manifested  by  my 
associates  one  Thanksgiving  season, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  churches 
of  the  town  had  entered  upon  a  very 
lavish  distribution  of  turkeys  and  had 
bestowed  anywhere  from  two  to  five  or 
six  of  the  festive  birds  upon  certain 
families  which  had  been  clever  and  un- 
scrupulous enough  to  gain  membership 
in  more  than  one  church  or  Sunday 
School.  "This  is  a  crime!"  exclaimed 
our  chairman,  with  rising  wrath.  "If 
the  churches  would  only  mind  their  own 
business  and  leave  this  charity  work 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  those  appointed 
to  do  it,  such  a  scandal  as  this  would  be 
impossible." 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  however, .in 
spite  of  the  confessed  inefficiency  of  the 
church  and  the  admitted  efficiency  of  the 
state  in  the  work  of  charity  relief,  if  the 
church  will  ever  wholly  surrender  this 
particular  function.  "The  world  can- 
not aflFord  to  have  it  do  so/'  says  Pro- 
fessor Sisson,  with  perfect  justice.  The 
ideal  conditions  of  affairs,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  to  have  a  church  so  well  organ- 
ized and  efficiently  officered  that  it  could 
once  again  assume  its  formerly  exclu- 
sive prerogatives  and  relieve  the  state 
and  other  public  agencies  of  all  of  their 
charitable  activities.  Dr.  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale  has  well  said  that  every  church 
in  a  particular  city  or  town,  regard- 
less of  sectarian  distinctions,  should  be 
placed  in  charge  of  a  certain  specified 
district  and  made  legally  responsible  for 
the  material  and  moral  and  spiritual 
health  of  that  district.  This  is  of  course 
to-day  an  impracticable  ideal.  Our 
churches  are  not  yet  organized  and  offi- 
cered for  scientific  charity  relief — ^many 
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of  them  have  not  the  financial  means  to 
assume  the  burden — denominational  dif- 
ferences are  still  a  serious  obstacle  to 
constructive  social  activity — worst  of  all, 
the  majority  of  our  churches  have  not 
yet  learned  the  lesson  of  "applied  reli- 
gion,"— religion  applied,  that  is,  to  our 
own  street  as  well  as  to  an  African  vil- 
lage or  a  Qiinese  seaport.  To  ask  our 
churches  to-day,  therefore,  to  assume 
the  labors  of  our  organized  charities  and 
municipal  relief  agencies,  would  be  dis- 
astrous. Indeed,  we  may  say,  with  per- 
fect justice,  that  these  latter  agencies 
have  sprung  up,  as  a  part  of  our  state  or 
municipal  business,^  very  largely  because 
of  the  patent  and  scandalous  inefficiency 
of  the  churches. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Hale's  conception 
may  be  described  as  an  ideal  toward 
which  society  may  well  direct  its  move- 
ments. And  meanwhile,  the  church  and 
state  may  well  effect  a  fair  and  safe  di- 
vision of  charitable  labor.  I  believe  that 
every  church  should  have  some  such 
clearly  defined  policy,  in  this  regard,  as 
the  following:  (a)  Every  church  should 
hold  itself  responsible  for  the  material 
condition  of  every  family  and  individual 
within  its  membership.  No  church 
should  allow  any  one  of  its  people  to 
become  a  burden  upon  the  community  or 
a  problem  for  the  outside  philanthropic 
organizations.  Each  church,  in  a  word, 
should  have  among  its  official  boards  a 
benevolent  society,  the  members  of 
which  should  distribute  funds,  donate 
clothing,  food,  fuel  and  medicines,  secure 
employment,  medical  attendance,  sum- 
mer outings,  etc.,  for  those  among 
own  people  who  are  poor,  unfortunate, 
or  in  any  way  dependent,  (b)  Each 
church,  within  the  measure  of  its  abil- 
ity, should  conduct  a  parish  house,  or 
settlement  house,  or  church  house — the 
name  is  immaterial — which  may  serve  as 
a  place  of  refuge  and  a  center  of  enter- 
tainment and  uplift,  to  those  in  its  com- 
munity who  are  in  need  of  such  a  place. 
Gymnasiums  and  game  rooms,  libraries 
and  reading  rooms,  study  classes  and 
public  lectures,  literary  and  musi- 
cal entertainments,  clubs  for  indi- 
vidual culture  and  social  service, 
all  these  should  find  place  in  such 
a     house,     which     would     thus     serve 


as  the  recognized  home  of  every  good 
movement  and  every  uplifting^  influence 
in  the  community,  (c)  And  third,  the 
church  should  work  in  heartiest  a> 
operation  with  the  organized  charities 
and  other  outside  philanthropic  agencies 
of  its  city  or  town.  It  should  inform 
these  organizations  of  what  it  is  doing 
for  the  help  of  its  own  people,  and  thus 
avoid  possible  duplication.  It  should 
support  these  organizations  liberally  with 
money  and  with  workers.  But  above  ail 
it  should  seek  so  to  establish  its  own 
efficiency  that  the  civic  relief  agenci^ 
could  co-operate  with  it  upon  an  equal 
footing  of  respect  and  tmderstanding.  I 
know  of  one  church,  for  instance,  in 
New  York  state,  which  has  so  organized 
itself  under  the  leadership  of  an  efficient 
and  inspired  pastor,  that  it,  as  a  church, 
has  been  constituted  the  "organized 
charity"  of  its  community. 

As  regards  the  present  relation  be- 
tween church  and  state,  in  the  work  of 
charity,  the  word  is  co-operation.  For 
the  state,  there  is  need,  along  with 
method  and  system,  of  a  clear  recogni- 
tion that  the  work  of  charity  is  essen- 
tially religious  work,  and  belongs  prop- 
erly to  a  religious  organization.  For 
the  church,  along  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  religion  as 
service  applied  to  human  need,  there  is 
need  of  organized  scientific  efficiency,  so 
that  the  church  may  prove  itself  compe- 
tent to  assume  once  again  the  task  of 
charity  (or  love,  as  it  is  better  phrased), 
which  was  once  rightly  its  appointed 
work,  and  which  it  lost  only  because  of 
inefficiency,  sectarian  strife,  and  mis- 
taken spiritual  ideals. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  POVERTY^ 

Reviewed  by  C.  C.  CARSTENS 

Bostoo 

There  is  no  more  interesting  study 
in  economics  or  in  social  ethics  than 
that  which  seeks  to  determine  what 
physical  and  intellectual  reasons  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  human  poverty.  The- 
ology and  economics  have  had  their  turn 

*The  Causes  of  Poverty,  by  Callagban  McCarthy. 
B.  A.  London,  P.  S.  King  and  Son.  Pp.  110.  Price 
2  shillings.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  publish- 
er's price  through  Thb  Subvkt. 
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at  pointing  to  a  solution.  Fate,  over- 
population and  inherent  weakness  have 
all  had  their  day  as  satisfactory  ex- 
planations of  human  misery.  More 
lately  the  emphasis  has  come  to  rest  on 
social  maladjustment  as  the  controlling 
cause  and  with  it  has  come  the  hope  of 
finding  the  way  out  of  the  slough  of 
poverty.  While  The  Causes  of  Poverty 
by  Callaghan  McCarthy  does  not  contra- 
dict the  latter  theory,  the  emphasis 
seems  to  lie  upon  physiographic  as  well 
as  social  causes  looked  at  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint. 

The  author  leads  the  reader  first  of  all 
to  get  a  detailed  panoramic  picture  of 
the  earth's  phenomena,  classifying  the 
elements  that  contribute  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  humanity  into  services  of  its 
members,  those  of  nature  about  and 
above  us  and  those  of  property  lying 
about  and  beneath  us.  He  finds  three 
causes  of  poverty:  First,  the  obstruc- 
tions at  the  source  of  services  due  to 
conditions  such  as  war,  unnecessary  idle- 
ness, premature  destruction  of  human 
powers,  deficiencies  of  nature,  and  mis- 
management of  public  and  private  prop- 
erty; second,  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  prevention  of  evil,  such  as  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces,  police  and  prison 
officials,  mining,  factory  and  sanitary  in- 
spectors, lawyers  and  legislators  and  all 
others  who  may  be  publicly  or  privately 
concerned  in  preventing  injury  to  them- 
selves and  others ;  and  third,  the  demand 
of  unproductive  consumers,  proceeding 
from  excessive  quantities  or  qualities  of 
such  factors  as  food,  drink,  clothing, 
furniture,  travelling  comforts  and  sport- 
ing requirements. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  professor  in  an 
Irish  university  should  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  demand  for  goods  in 
excessive  quantities  or  qualities  of  ab- 
sentee landlords  and  other  unproductive 
consumers.  There  is  also  enough  prece- 
dent for  considering  police,  legislator 
and  factory  inspector  as  sources  of  loss, 
but  unless  the  author  wishes  us  to  be- 
lieve altogether  in  a  sort  of  Garden  of 
Eden  theory  of  production,  he  certainly 
has  failed  to  point  out  with  sufficient 
clearness  when  comfort,  recreation  and 
sport  and  sanitary  inspectors,  police  and 
other  governmental  agencies  become  ac- 


tive factors  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

He  estimates  the  annual  income  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  1,750  million 
pounds,  of  which  264  million  pounds  are 
embodied  in  the  more  permanent  forms 
of  property;  namely,  they  are  invested. 
Of  the  balance,  seventy-five  million 
pounds  are  directed  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  evil  and  500  million  pounds  are 
directed  toward  unproductive  consump- 
tion, making  together  two-fifths  of  the 
amount  annually  consumed.  The  bal- 
ance of  911  million  pounds,  or  three- 
fifths  of  the  amount  consumed,  he  esti- 
mates to  have  been  used  profitably^ 

Even  if,  as  previously  pointed  out,  the 
Droportion  of  unproductively  consumed 
income  has  been  overstated,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy has  written  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  study  of  poverty  looked  at 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

SOCIALISM  IN  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Reviewea  by  HOWARD  WOOLSTON 

A  man  with  a  message  may  be  a 
prophet,  an  advocate,  or  merely  biased. 
Mr.  Towler,  secretary  of  the  London 
Municipal  Society,  raises  the  alarm 
against  municipal  socialism,  which,  he 
declares,  is  one  of  the  most  insidious 
evils  of  the  day.  Its  Fabian  policy  is 
proceeding  to  capture  the  administration 
of  English  cities,  one  department  after 
another,  until  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
state  is  undermined  for  springing  the 
communistic  scheme.  This  movement, 
the  author  explains,  is  both  morally  dan- 
gerous and  financially  unprofitable.  The 
latter  aspect  he  engages  to  demonstrate 
with  a  wealth  of  statistics. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  point  of  view 
is  that  opposed  to  municipal  trading. 
Successive  chapters  of  the  book  treat  of 
the  development  of  monopoly  under  state 
and  local  government.  From  such  ex- 
perience the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
price  and  quality  of  municipal  service 
show  no  advantage  to  the  consumer  as 

^Socialism  In  Local  Government,  by  W.  G.  Tow- 
ler, New  York.  Macmillan,  1909.  Pp.  «36 ;  price 
$1.50.  This  book  may  l>e  obtained  at  pabllsner'g 
price  through  The  Survey. 
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compared  with  private  enterprise.  More- 
over, through  bad  management  such 
operations  increase  the  taxes,  and  tend 
to  build  up  a  dangerous  ring  of  petty 
officials  who  resist  improvements. 

From  the  moral  standpoint  Mr.  Tow- 
ler  argues  that  the  effect  of  such  public 
action  is  to  diminish  individual  initiative 
and  to  weaken  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. He  proceeds  to  point  out 
how  a  liberal  policy  of  outdoor  aid  and 
of  supplying  work  for  the  unemployed 
leads  to  idleness  and  demoralization.  He 
regards  the  extension  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  school  in  feeding  children 
and  giving  them  medical  attention  as 
equally  dangerous. 

In  place  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  mu- 
nicipal action,  the  author  proposes  a  pol- 
icy of  government  regulation.  He  indi- 
cates as  the  proper  basis  for  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  recent  German  fran- 
chises, whereby  large  private  corpora- 
tions are  made  to  contribute  of  their 
profits  to  the  public  treasury.  Such 
measures  are  held  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  taxpayers. 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned,  however, 
whether  the  economic  gain  of  municipal 
undertakings  is  the  main  consideration. 
Mr.  Towler  admits  that  in  the  event  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  private  enterprise 
to  supply  a  public  need,  the  local  author- 
ities may  undertake  the  service.  It  may 
be  said  that  American  cities  have  usually 
proceeded  upon  this  basis.  The  more 
progressive  ones  have  also  assumed  func- 
tions that  seem  generally  useful  but  not 
productive  of.  large  money  returns,  such 
as  the  provision  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds. This  course  seems  to  indicate 
the  principle  that  the  well-being  of  the 
citizens  may  outweigh  mere  financial 
profit,  and  that  the  wealth  of  a  commun- 
ity may  be  justly  taxed  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.  The  increase  of  na- 
tional efficiency  through  saving  children 
from  a  life  sapped  by  disease,  is  not  eas- 
ily set  off  against  the  cost  of  medical 
inspection  and  the  clearing  of  congested 
areas.  Nor  can  the  loss  of  excise  duties 
be  accurately  balanced  by  figures  show- 
ing an  increased  steadiness  in  labor.  Yet 
such  items  also  enter  into  the  accounts 
of  nations. 

The  argument  against  municipal  man- 


agement as  put,  is  not  conclusive  when 
taken  in  connection  with  that  for  govern- 
ment regulation.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
stated  that  the  city  cannot  secure  the 
services  of  men  competent  to  direct  its 
business -enterprises.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  asserted  that  these  same  public  ser- 
vants (sometimes  men  of  affairs)  are 
able  to  frame  wise  measures  for  control- 
ling the  operation  of  private  corpora- 
tions. This  is  somewhat  the  dilemma  of 
certain  Central  American  armies,  where 
there  are  many  superior  generals,  but 
few  good  captains.  The  only  solution 
lies  in  reorganizing  the  service. 

A  second  inconsistency  is  found  in  the 
contention  that  municipal  trading  builds 
up  a  bureaucracy,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  exposes  the  business  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  popular  whims.  Mr.  Towler  does  not 
explain  how  private  monopoly  avoids  au- 
tocracy in  its  organization,  nor  how  com- 
petitive business  steers  clear  of  public 
opinion.  "" 

A  final  objection  to  the  method  of  rea- 
soning employed  may  be  illustrated  by 
our  author's  presumption  that  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  business  of  the  commu- 
nity renders  its  citizens  dependent, 
whereas  the  absence  of  such  participation 
preserves  their  self-reliance  and  initiative. 
Just  how  political  power  involves  eco- 
nomic subordination,  or  why  the  "indus- 
trial freedom"  of  present-day  workers 
gives  them  civic  control,  is  not  made 
plain.  Mr.  Towler  evidently  regards  the 
administration  as  a  closed  corporation 
with  ill-defined  responsibilities  to  the 
community  at  large.  Now,  though  it 
may  be  admitted  that  political  distinctions 
between  the  ins  and  the  outs  persist,  it 
is  not  true  that  the  government  is  funda- 
mentally anything  more  than  the  organ- 
ized expression  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  entire  city  is  the 
corporation  here  in  question,  and  that  the 
struggle  is  now  on  to  determine  what 
bodv  of  citizen  shareholders  shall  influ- 
ence  the  votes  of  the  councilmen-di- 
rectors. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Tow- 
ler's  data  show  municipal  trading  to  be 
less  profitable  than  its  friends  had  hoped 
it  would  prove.  The  general  strictures 
upon  socialism  indicate  further  issues  for 
debate  and  demonstration. 


THE  SOLVAY  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIOLOGY,. 

BRUSSELS 

D.   WARNOTTE 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  BY  MAY  LANGDON  WHITE 


The  Solvay  Institute  of  Sociology, 
founded  in  1901  in  Brussels,  is  located 
on  Leopold  Park,  one  of  the  quietest  and 
most  picturesque  avenues  of  the  city.  It 
stands  between  the  Institutes  of  Anato- 
my and  of  Physiology,  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  same  founder.  Leopold 
Park  contains  several  other  scientific  in- 
stitutions, but  it  was  not  by  chance  that 
the  Institute  of  Sociology  was  placed  in 
close  proximity  to  laboratories  devoted 
to  the  medical  and  natural  sciences. 

"Ernest  Solvay  wished  it  thus,  not- 
withstanding the  surprise  of  the  special- 
ists in  physiology  and  anatomy,  when  the 
institute  was  being  constructed,  at  see- 
ing the  sociologists,  who  had  more  literary 
than  scientific  renown,  installed  so  near 
them.  He  intended  by  this  means  to  ex- 
press in  visible  form  the  synthesis  of 
their  conceptions,  and  he  associated  the 
buildings  in  order  to  proclaim  the  affilia- 
tion of  their  ideas."^ 

The  founder  of  the  Institute  of  So- 
ciology explained  his  intention  in  a  letter 
addressed,  in  1901,  to  the  communal  gov- 
ernment of  Brussels,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal passages  are  as  follows : 

"Economic  and  social  problems  domi- 
nate current  thought.  Recent  years  have 
seen  writings  and  investigations  multiply 
in  this  field,  long  abandoned  to  the  con- 
jectures of  empiricism  and  to  the  arbi- 
trary conclusions  of  individual  specula- 
tions. 

"I  myself  have  attempted  to  give  to 
these  eflForts,  frequently  devoid  of  co- 
ordination, a  positive  basis,  by  striving 
to  connect  fundamentally  the  economic 
factors  preponderant  in  the  evolution  of 
peoples  with  the  physiological  and  phys- 
ical factors  that  govern  man  and  nature. 

"With  a  view  to  pursuing  the  studies 
to  which  I  have  applied  myself,  and  to 
furnishing    all    investigators    with    the 

»  Waxweller :  La  Vie  dam  let  Phenomena  Sodaux, 
p.  2. 
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means  of  contributing  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  social  sciences,  I  intend  to- 
create  in  Brussels  an  Institute  of  Soci- 
ology. .  .  .  This  grouping  of  institu- 
tions will  make  possible  the  increasing 
application  to  the  social  sciences  of  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  instruction 
that  have  produced  such  brilliant  results 
in  the  fields  of  physiology  and  biology." 
The  institute  cannot  be  better  defined, 
therefore,  than  by  saying  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  laboratory  for  social  research. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  institute  is 
a  central  hall  about  which  are  study 
rooms  designed  for  the  workers.  Cabi- 
nets devoted  to  various  sciences  occupy 
two  floors.  The  basement  contains  col- 
lections of  periodicals  and  various  docu- 
ments, notably  5,000  pamphlets. 

The  library  is  chiefly  contained  in  the 
central  hall  above  mentioned,  which 
serves  not  only  as  a  storehouse  for  books, 
but  also  as  a  reading  and  reference  room. 

Speaking  generally,  the  library  con- 
sists mainly  of  works  that  contain  ma- 
terial important  for  students  of  social 
problems.  It  contains,  in  actual  figures, 
about  17,000  books  and  5,000  separate 
volumes  of  periodicals  published  prior 
to  1903.  It  subscribes,  also,  to  300  re- 
views and  journals. 

The  institute  comprises  besides,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  various  cabinets  contain- 
ing special  scientific  collections. 

I.  The  History  Cabinet. — In  the  main 
hall  of  the  history  cabinet  are  found* 
books,  documents,  collections,  etc.,  in 
the  nature  of  sources  for  the  social  his- 
tory of  Belgium.  The  "sources"  relate 
especially  to  the  history  of  Belgium  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  year  1800. 

II.  The  Statistical  Cabinet. — This  cab- 
inet contains  albums  of  statistical  ma- 
terial. Diagrams  and  other  graphic  doc- 
uments are  shown  on  panels.  In  addi- 
tion, instruments  and  materials  of  statis- 
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tical  technique  (adding,  machines,  ac- 
•countants'  instruments,  cards,  etc.)  are 
at  the  disposal  of  workers  admitted  to 
the  institute  by  authority  of  the  director. 

III.  The  Cabinet  of  Technology. — The 
•collections  in  this  cabinet  are  composed 
•of  various  documents,  photographs,  etc., 
that  are  of  value  in  tracing  the  influence 
of  the  technical  factor  in  social  evolution. 

IV.  The  Cabinet  of  Anthropology. — 
The  collections  united  in  the  cabinet  of 
anthropology  comprise  more  particular- 
ly a  craniological  series  illustrating  the 
principal  human  types;  about  five  hun- 
dred skulls  and  casts;  photographs, 
charts,  and  publications  relating  especial- 
ly to  Belgian  anthropology,  specimens  of 
prehistoric  instruments,  and  an  eth- 
nographical collection  relating  to  the 
primitive  industries  of  the  Belgian 
•Congo. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  diflferent 
cabinets  do  not  pretend  to  be  museums. 
Each  contains  nothing  more  than  a  se- 
lection of  models  designed  to  facilitate 
the  scientific  work  of  the  establishment, 
that  may  be  called, — ^by  analogy  with 
books  pf  reference, — ^models  of  refer- 
ence. The  principal  anthropological 
types,  the  chief  results  of  human  activity 
in  the  domains  of  historic  literature,  of 
^geographical  expansion,  of  economic  de- 
velopment, and  of  social  organization, 
have  been  assembled  with  the  object, 
•first,  of  calling  to  mind  by  their  constant 
presence  the  great  discoveries  and  the 
main  scientific  principles  in  the  fields 
of  ethnography,  psychology,  and  the 
social  sciences;  second,  by  their  prox- 
imity, of  bringing  investigators  Whose 
work  is  specialized  in  touch  with  the 
general  currents  of  scientific  culture, 
the  comprehension  of  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  sociologists.  The  mere  su- 
perficial examination  of  the  five  hundred 
skulls  assembled  in  the  cabinet  teaches 
the  amateur  investigator  more  than  ex- 
tensive reading  in  treatises  on  crani- 
ometry. In  the  same  way,  the  photo- 
.graphs  of  domestic  industries  contrasted 
with  the  views  of  great  industries  in  the 
•cabinet  of  technology,  cannot  fail  to 
.arouse  reflection  in  one  who  knows  po- 
litical economy  only  through  textbooks. 


The  internal  activities  of  the  institute 
consist,  of  course,  of  investigations  along 
social  lines,  which  are  carried  on  by  tlK 
collaborators  and  independent  investiga- 
tors. 

I.  Continuous  Investigations.  —  The 
continuous,  or  "permanent"  investiga- 
tions, are  conducted  by  the  staflF,  which 
is  composed  of  the  director,  E^  Wax- 
weiler,  the  science  collaborators,  and  aa 
assistant.  At  the  beginning  of  each  aca- 
demic year,  the  director  and  the  collab- 
orators meet  for  the  purtxjse  of  arrang- 
ing the  programme  ot  invcsnganona  tnati 
are  to  be  undertaken,  or  in  some  cases 
continued,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Similar  meetings  are  held  periodically,  at 
least  trimonthly,  to  inquire  into  the  prog- 
ress of  the  investigations.  Other  persons 
working  in  the  institute  may,  by  general 
consent,  take  part  in  the  conferences. 

The  director  may,  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, or  at  the  request  of  a  collaborator, 
commission  specialists  to  undertake  in- 
vestigations on  a  chosen  subject.  Such 
investigations  are  conducted  by  these 
specialists  in  conjunction  with  the  di- 
rector or. the  collaborator  who  proposed 
them. 

II.  Independent  Investigations. — ^The 
institute  is  open  to  persons  desirous  of 
carrying  on  sociological  research.  Abso- 
lute scientific  independence  is  guaranteed 
them.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  carry 
on  research  work  at  the  institute,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  evidence  of  scientific 
attainment  (original  works,  diplomas, 
etc.)  attesting  extensive  knowledge  of 
sociological  subjects,  and  to  pursue  a 
line  of  study  having  a  definite  object. 
There  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  persons 
admitted  either  a  special  study  room  or 
a  desk  in  the  common  study. 

III.  Analysis  of  Scientific  Publica- 
tions.— Scientific  works  published  in 
Belgium  and  elsewhere  are  analyzed  at 
the  institute,  in  so  far  as  they  present  a 
scientific  interest.  Critical  examination 
of  the  publications  is  assured  by  the  sci- 
entific StaflF,  and  by  specialists  upon 
whom  the  director  may  call.  The  ex- 
amination covers  books  purchased  or  sent 
for  exchange,  and  periodicals  received, 
as  well  as  the  principal  periodicals  not  on 
the  shelves  of  the  institute  that  may  oflFer 
a   sociological   interest.     The   reviewers 
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form  themselves  into  groups   following 
certain  special  lines  of  stiu'y. 

In  this  way  also,  besides  the  regular 
analysis  of  looks  and  periodicals  ac- 
quired by  the  institute  and  classified  in 
its  collections,  a  bibliographical  catalog 
of  sociological  literature  is  formed, 
which  covers  more  than  Poo  periodicals, 
and  includes  year-books,  government  re- 
ports, works  of  learned  societies,  and  to 
forth,  as  well  as  all  works  appearing  in 
book  or  pampliV*t  form  that  are  an- 
nounced in  the  bihliograpl^ical  collections 
of  all  countries,  in  reviews  or  in  the  co- 
pious bibliograpl'ical  references  of  im- 
portant works  or  documents.  The  cata- 
log constitutes  at  once  a  list  of  all  tl'e 
material  found  in  the  establishment  and 
an  index  of  all  sociological  literature 
published  since  1903.  The  cards  relating 
to  works  and  articles  which  are  not 
found  at  the  institute  are  differentiated 
simply  1  y  a  line  at  tlie  top  of  the  card. 
These  form  about  a  tenth  of  the  catalog. 

The  publications  of  the  Solvay  Insti- 
tute comprise  three  series: 

1.  Notes  ct  Mcnioircs,  which  include 
the  sociological  works  distinguished  for 
extent iveness  or  originality  of  research. 

2.  IitiKiCS  Socialcs,  which  relate  more 
particularly  to  investigations  and  re- 
search in  matters  of  special  interest  to 
the  intcllcc'.'ial  classes,  among  the  great 
currents  of  thought  on  the  social  policy. 

3.  .'htvalitcs  Socialcs,  which  are  not 
only  popular  stu('ics  on  ouestions  of  the 
day,  but,  ?s  ^fr.  Waxweiler  explains  in 
a  preface  repeated  at  the  opening  of  each 
voluivc:  "I  hey  are  more  than  that.  If, 
indeed.  i)opularization  be  useful,  surely 
in  a  time  when  a  sort  of  dilettanteism 
seems  t(X)  often  to  forbid  definiteness  of 
attitude  and  clearness  of  opinion,  it  is 
the  more  profitable  to  direct  social  studies 
toward  a  cor  n^on  end,  and  to  co-ordi- 
nate their  teachings. 

"It  is  tlMs  that  has  been  attempted  in 
the  Act  It  a!  if  c^  Socialcs.  The  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  trace  out  the  particu- 
lar aspect  of  things  that  the  founder  of 
the  Institute  of  Sociology  by  an  ex- 
pressive neologism  has  termed  *prodnc- 
tiz'istc.'  To  search  out  among  diverse 
solutif^ns  those  which  assure  to  human 
activity   tl^e  maximum   return :   to  trace 


the  factors  that  restrict  the*  productivitr 
of  groups  or  of  individuals,  in  order  to 
discover  the  means  to  its  reasonable  in- 
crease :  these  will  be  the  principal  objects 
ptir.^ued." 

In  his  Note  sur  des  formulcs  d'intra- 
cii  ciion  a  I Encrgctique  physuy-ct  psycho- 
sociologiquc  (i9o5),  Ernest  Solvay,  the 
founder  of  the  institute,  has  striven  t(» 
formulate  the  fundamental  conclusions  to 
which  he  had  been  led,  and  to  show,  a^ 
I  rs  j)reviousIy  been  said,  the  close  bonds 
which,  in  his  opinion,  unite  social  and  bi- 
ological phenomena. 

Both  emanate  from  universal  enerj^. 
To  construct  a  positive  sociolog)' 
amounts  then  to  relating  the  study  of  so- 
cial groups  to  the  subject  of  energy. 
which  today  dominates  all  the  natural 
sciences.  Now,  the  life  of  an  isolaled 
individual  manifests  itself  on  one  side 
1  y  a  physiological  and  on  the  other  by  a 
|)sychological  expression  of  organic  («.  c, 
physico-chemical)  reactions,  of  whicli  he 
is  the  seat.  ^Ir.  Solvay  condenses  this 
double  expression  into  two  mathematical 
formulas. 

Then  he  considers  the  modifications  to 
wliich  it  is  necessary  to  submit  these 
formulas  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the 
case  of  an  inc'ividual  living  in  society. 
The  author  states  in  this  connection  that, 
as  one  should  not  consider  a  society  sim- 
ply a  sum  total  of  individuals,  so  the  en- 
erj^y  of  a  group  is  not  the  mere  sum  of 
tlie  utilizable  individual  energies  of  the 
men  who  compose  it.  He  observes  also 
that  in  formulas  fixing  the  energy  values 
of  society,  the  productive  intellectual  ca- 
pacity of  each  individual  interposes  a 
very  important  limit  in  measuring  the 
social  value  of  the  results  of  brain  work- 
in  concluding  this  exposition  of  gen- 
eral principles,  Mr.  Solvay  makes  dear 
tliat  the  energy  conception  of  society  and 
tlie  system  of  mathematical  formulas  de- 
rived from  it,  indicate  the  great  direc- 
tions of  human  progress. 

M  Waxweiler,  the  director  of  the  in- 
stitute, on  his  side  has  expounded,  in  the 
second  number  of  the  Notes  et  Memoircs 
entitled  Esquisse  d'une  Sociologie 
(1906),  the  ideas  which  have  come  to 
guide  him  in  his  researches,  and  to  di- 
rect the  institute  into  original  paths. 
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The  author's  object  is  not  to  arouse 
new  controversy  on  the  various  sociolog- 
ical theories.  Abandoning  these  usually 
fruitless  discussions,  he  has  endeavored 
rather  to  give  to  sociological  research  a 
positive  basis,  i.  e.,  a  basis  in  experiment. 

As  he  ^ays  in  his  preface:  *' Sociology 
does  not  advance.  Although  the  modern 
technique  of  observation  and  experimen- 
tation has  given  new  life  to  all  the  sci- 
ences, she  alone  remains  bound,  retarded 
in  her  flight  by  a  hundred  various  bonds 
which  in  her  struggles  she  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  breaking. 

"Wherever  the  subject  is  discussed,  in 
the  chairs  where  they  attempt*  to  teach  it, 
in  "books  and  periodicals  devoted  to  it, 
they  occupy  themselves  less  in  enriching 
it  with  ideas  and  analyses,  than  in  merely 
finding  its  scope  and  field.  It  seems  as 
if  they  strive  to  avoid  a  questioning  atti- 
tude. Popular  rather  than  scientific  lan- 
guage is  used:  there  are  more  *socio- 
logues'  in  any  group  of  educated  persons 
than  there  are  'sociologists'  in  the  entire 
elite  of  men  of  science. 

"Inasmuch  as  there  is  nowhere  any 
agreement  as  to  sociological  viewpoint 
d  say  nothing  regarding  an  answer  to 
that  puerile  question  *What  is  sociolo- 
gy?') everyone  in  good  faith  thinks  that 
he  has  it.  And  sociology,  from  being 
nothing,  appears  to  be  everything." 

Now,  to  permit  of  fruitful  investiga- 
tions, a  science  should  have  at  least  its 
own  particular  point  of  view.  It  is  this 
viewpoint  that  the  author  wishes  to  de- 
termine, and  he  accomplishes  it  by  rely- 
ing exclusively  upon  the  facts  of  ob- 
servation and  experience. 

From  these  facts  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  there  is  a  place  today  for  a 
new  science  of  life,  which  shall  study, 
among  creatures  endowed  with  special 
aptitudes  determined  by  physical  sensi- 
bility, and  particularly  among  men,  the 
phenomena  to  which  the  reactions  of  in- 
dividuals upon  one  another  give  rise. 
Defined,  that  science  will  be  a  social 
physiology,  or  more  precisely,  a  social 
ethology,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
"ethology"  is  recognized  by  naturalists. 

If  this  be  true,  how  will  such  a  science 
be  framed?  In  what  manner  will  it 
throw  upon  social  phenomena  the  light 


that  they  have  awaited  in  vain  since  Au- 
gust Comte  gave  sociology  its  name  ?  In 
short,  has  such  a  science  any  chance  of 
being  sociology  itself? 

It  is  to  suggest  answers  to  this  last 
question  that  Mr.  Waxweiler's  work  is 
devoted. 

Sociology  at  the  Solvay  Institute  has 
then  for  its  chief  aim  tlie  study  of  the 
reactions  that  individual  produces  upon 
individual,  among  men  living  in  society. 
The  science  that  it  deals  with  is  a  science 
of  life.  It  studies  not  so  much  social 
institutions  as  the  processes  that  gave 
them  birth  or  that  tend  to  modify  them, 
either  in  their  structure  or  in  their  activi- 
ties. It  intends  no  longer  to  subordinate 
individuals  to  institutions  and  to  elevate 
the  latter  above  men  as  if  independent 
of  them.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  con- 
stant application  that  it  makes  of  social 
psychology  it  follows  in  spirit  the  stimu- 
lations and  reactions  that  arise  from  the 
fact  of  co-existence  in  an  organized 
group,  and  then  seeks  to  analyze  these 
phenomena  in  their  physiological,  bio- 
logical: and  physico-chemical  elements. 
This  novel  tendency  of  the  work  of  the 
institute  will  be  easily  comprehended  by 
those  who,  in  the  United  States,  have 
followed  the  work  of  such  scholars  as 
Loeb,  Jennings,  Gulick,  Yerkes,  and 
Hall.  It  is  for  the  purposes  of  such 
study  that  on  the  tables  of  the  reading 
room  of  the  institute,  such  periodicals  as 
the  American  Journal  of  Psychology  and 
the  Pedagogical  Seminary  are  found  side 
by  side  with  the  Journal  of  Comparative 
Neurology  and  Psychology,  the  Psycho- 
logical Clinic,  the  Folia  N eurobiologica, 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  etc. 
The  very  proximity  of  the  scientific  or- 
gans corresponds  to  the  close  relation- 
ship of  the  ideas  which  the  originators  of 
the  institute  wish  to  develop  in  new  di- 
rections. 

Several  important  works  are  now  in 
course  of  preparation.  Some  are  already 
in  press.  An  extensive  investigation  into 
human  labor  in  industry  will  occupy  two 
numbers  of  the  Notes  et  Mimoires.  The 
first  will  be  devoted  to  the  results  of  an 
extensive  investigation  into  diet,  already 
completed.  The  inquiry  reached  more 
than  1,065  Belgian  workmen  and  result- 
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ed  from  the  profitable  collaboration  of 
two  of  the  Solvay  institutes:  Sociology 
(E.  Waxweiler)  and  Physiology  (Dr.  A. 
Slosse).  The  second  volume  is  devoted 
to  an  Enquete  sur  la  Selection  des  Apti- 
tudes au  Travail  Mecanique,  by  E.  Wax- 
weiler, with  the  collaboration  of  G.  De 
Leener,  J.  Joteykb,  P.  Menzerath  and  G. 
Paquot.  This  investigation  was  carried 
on  in  an  unusually  well  equipped  and 
organized  Belgian  factory. 

"I  asked  myself,"  said  Mr.  Waxweiler, 
"this  question:  Among  people  brought 
up  in  the  country,  how  is  a  selection 
made  of  workers  fit  to  handle  highly  per- 
fected American  machinery?  What  is 
the  mechanism  of  the  social  choice?  To 
remove  all  indefiniteness  from  the  study 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  making  kinemeto- 
graphs  of  the  principal  workers  at  their 
tasks,  in  a  way  to  determine  the  nature 
of  their  service  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  adaptation  to  technical  occupation." 

The  eleventh  number  of  the  Notes  et 
Memoires  will  be  at  the  same  time  the 
first  volume  of  a  "collection  of  materials 
for  use  in  the  study  of  the  social  organi- 
zation," published  by  E.  Waxweiler  with 
the  aid  of .  several  collaborators,  under 
the  title  of  "Synergia."  This  collection 
is  to  include  materials  of  all  kinds,  notes, 
observations,  abstracts,  interpretations, 
expositions  of  new  ideas,  useful  for  the 


purpose  indicated  in  the  title,  and  distin- 
guished  for  their  brevity  of  presentation. 
Making  no  pretense  at  style,  and  contain- 
ing only  the  quintessence  of  an  observa- 
tion or  an  idea,  each  of  these  contribu- 
tions is  intended  to  serve  either  in  the 
preparation  of  more  extended  work  or 
in  the  discussion  of  new  problems  or  of 
old  problems  based  on  new  grounds. 
The  publication  of  the  first  volume  is 
announced  for  this  year. 

The  laboratory  for  scientific  research 
of  the  Solvay  Institute  is  freely  opened 
to  investigators  of  all  nations.  Many 
have  come  there  to  pursue  special  phases 
of  their  studies,  or  to  secure  from  its 
rich  documentary  store,  material  for 
further  studies.  Some  have  even  collab- 
orated in  the  work  of  the  institute  by 
original  research.  It  thus  came  about 
that  M.  Somlo,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  CTausenburg,  Hungary,  pub- 
lished there  a  study  on  the  distribution 
of  wealth  in  primitive  societies  {Der 
Giiterverkehr  in  der  Urgesellschaft) . 
The  institute  endeavors  also  to  furnish 
information  to  all  who  may  apply  to  it, 
on  any  subject  of  scientific  interest.  It 
expects  in  this  way  to  become  an  inter- 
national center  of  information  and  re- 
search in  matters  relating  to  the  science 
of  sociology. 
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The  advanced  report  of  the  department 
of  prisons.  New  South  Wales,  written  by  the 
controller  general,  Frederick  W.  Neitensteln, 
shows  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  reorgan- 
ization upon  the  reformative  principle  in  ac- 
tive progress.  Mr.  Neitenstein  says  that 
New  South  Wales  is  the  first  country  to 
adopt,  for  habitual  criminals,  the  complete 
indeterminate  sentence  plan,  without  max- 
imum or  minimum  restrictions,  and  that 
New  Zealand,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
Tasmania  have  followed  with  similar  action. 
The  prisons  of  the  country  and  the  prison- 
ers of  each  prison  are  graded.  A  great 
majority  of  all  prisoners  paroled,  and 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  Juveniles  turned  out 
satisfactorily,  according  to  the  report. 

The  "Shaftsbury  House,"  a  sort  of  half 
way  house  of  freedom,  has  been  established; 
the  probation  principle  Is  commended;  and 
so  is  the  inebriate  act  through  which  the 
judges  may  extend  the  time  of  detention  of 
incorrigibles  beyond  the  sentence  first  Im- 


posed. Of  52,000  committed  for  default  of 
fines,  seventy-two  per  cent  were  sentenced 
for  less  than  one  month.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  in  the  general  population 
of  New  South  Wales,  the  number  of  pris- 
oners has  decreased  from  one  prisoner  to 
every  385  inhabitants  to  one  to  1,070.  Thir- 
teen large  prisons  were  closed  in  1908  and 
other  smaller  prisons  will  be  closed  shortly, 
158  oflicers  are  dispensed  with.  The  state 
supply  system  of  prison  labor  is  in  vogue 
and  trades  are  taught  to  prisoners  by  skilled 
instructors.  Schools  for  prisoners  are 
maintained;  lights  are  supplied  to  every 
cell,  and  for  the  younger  prisoners  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  physical  improve- 
ment as  a  basis  of  reformatory  measures. 
Mr.  Neitenstein  says  weakness  rather  than 
waywarcbiess  is  the  source  of  crime.  He 
extols  the  reformative  system  because  of  its 
economic  value.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
prisoners  were  from  outside  the  common- 
wealth. ♦    •    ♦ 
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The  tuberculosis  committee  secretary  will 
turn  with  relief  to  a  catalog  of  Neces- 
usaries  for  the  Outfitting  and  Maintenance  of 
Tuberculosis  Exhibitions  just  issued  by 
the  Educational  Exhibition  Co.,  70  Water- 
man street.  Providence,  R.  I.  Gardner  T. 
Swarts,  junior,  whose  idea  it  is  to  assemble 
the  material  needed  for  exhibits  in  one 
place,  has  had  an  intimate  experience  with 
"exhibitions.  An  engineer  by  profession,  and 
the  son  of  the  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Board  of  Health,  he  attended  the  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Tuberculosis  in 
Washington,  and  later  spent  some  weeks 
with  the  same  exhibition  in  New  York. 
With  this  training  and  experience  he  is 
prepared  to  supply  all  the  contrivances  that 
have  proven  successful  in  catching  and  hold- 
ing the  interest  of  the  crowds  that  are  at- 
tracted to  such  a  show,  and  moreover  is  pre- 
pared to  ofter  expert  advice  to  anyone  desire 
ing  to  make  use  of  tlie  exhibit  in  any  social 
propaganda.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  the  mere 
mechanics  of  hanging  pictures  and  crating 
them  for  shipment  reduced  to  simple  and 
understandable  terms.  No  -  secretafy  of  a 
^charitable  or  social  organization  who  is  call- 
ed upon  from  time  to  time  .to  present  his 
work  to  the  public  can  afford  to  neglect  this 
interesting  and  instructive  -catalog  which 
-may  be  had  free  on  application. 


Prom  Wynberg,  Cape  Oolomy,  comes  i 
communication  written  by  the  secretarr  oi 
the  Cape  Peninsula  Charity  Organ  iaatloB. 
outlining  resolutions  adopted  for  the  treat- 
ment of  vagrants.  The  action  w^a  takei 
as  a  result  of  printed  material  sent  froa 
this  country  and  S.  L.  Couper,  aecreUry, 
writes,  "It  is  quite  a  recognised  fact  tliat 
America  takes  the  lead  in  right  methods  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  the  common  wel- 
fare." And  in  the  same  parasrapfa«  "W« 
find  that  The  Sttbvet  is  an  invaluable  aid 
in  our  work."  The  resolutions  adopted  fol- 
low: 

"That,  whereas,  the. need  exists  in  Uiis 
colony  for  reform  in  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals and  vagrants,  and  also  for  some  mean! 
by  which  the  growth  of  paapwiam  will  be 
prevented, — it  is  desirable  that  the  C  P. 
C  O.  as  part  of  the  legitimate  work,  ahouki 
take  up  the  consideration  of  <1)  the  Pro- 
bation system  for  the  treatment  of  criminal 
offenders,  (2)  the  establishment  of  Labour 
Colonies,  and  (3)  such  means  as  will  pre- 
vent the  t^auperism  <:^  'the  poorer  classes; 
with  a  view  to.  obtaining  the  introduction 
of  legislation  on  these  points,  and  further 
that  for  this  purpose  a  sub-committee  of 
this  organisation  be  appointed.' 
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PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK 

To  THE  Bditob: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  several 
misleading  statements  and  unfair  conclu- 
:sion8  contained  in  your  issue  of  August  7, 
in  an  article  entitled  A  Plea  for  Vocational 
Training. 

Had  Miss  Flexner  communicated  with  me 
the  same  courtesy  would  have  been  extended 
to  her  as  was  accorded  in  the  public  schools 
through  a  letter  from  the  city  superintend- 
ent. She  could  have  obtained  the  address 
of  the  superintendent  of  Catholic  schools 
from  any  one  of  the  parochial  school  prin- 
cipals she  visited. 

It  is  misleading  and  illogical  to  argue 
from  the  failure  to  answer  her  verbal  or 
written  queries — made  without  proper  cre- 
dentials from  the  Catholic  School  Board — 
"An  indifference  to  the  problem"  in  ques- 
tion (namely  the  causes  of  children  leaving 
school  before  graduation)  Just  as  it  is 
flagrantly  unjust  to  conclude,  as  Miss  Flex- 
ner does,  from  one  solitary  case^  that  there 
is  in  all  the  sixty-two  Catholic  schools  of 
^Manhattan  "a  total  absence  of  records." 

All  the  records,  required  by  law,  are 
•strictly  and  accurately  kept  in  our  schools. 
I  know  this  from  actual  personal  examina- 
tion of  all  records,  every  year  for  the  past 
six  years,  so  that  1  venture  to  say  that  the 
solitary  principal,  who  declared  that  he  had 
no  records,  must  liave  misunderstood  his 
^questioner. 


It  was  not  indifference  to  the  problem  is 
question  that  deprived  Miss  Flexner  of  the 
information  sought,  but  rather  a  well 
grounded  conviction  that  fair  treatment  is 
never  given  to  our  schools  in  such  inves- 
tigations.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  am  ju»t 
now  spending  valuable  time,  that  might  be 
devoted  to  real  constructive  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  our  city,  in  refut- 
ing the  careless,  unjust,  sweeping^  asser- 
tions of  a  misinformed  settlement  worker. 
The  report  I  refer  to  was  so  misleading  that 
the  one  to  whom  it  was  submitted  hesitated 
about  printing  it  until  advice  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Miss  Flexner*8  article  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  what  causes  the  reluctance  on  our 
part  to  permit  unauthorized  investigations 
of  our  schools  or  their  records,  unless  we 
have  an  absolute  guarantee  of  impartial 
treatment.  "The  area  covered"  as  she  says 
"was  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  the 
schools  represented  (in  records  obtained 
from  the  Board  of  Health)  are  100  public 
and  thirty-one  parochial."  (In  the  propor- 
tion of  about  three  to  one.)  She  goes  on  to 
state  that  "of  the  406  children  who  left 
school  it  is  distressing  to  note"  that  thirty 
left  from  grade  6 A  and  lower;  and  that  nine 
of  these  came  from  parochial  schoola,  The 
other  twenty-one  cases  came  from  public 
schools  and  the  proportion  is  still  about 
three  to  one.  In  other  words,  of  the  131 
schools  concerned  in  this  article  seventy-five 
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per  cent  were  public  and  twenty-five  per  cent 
parochial,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
thirty  cases  mentioned  seventy-five  per  cent 
came  from  the  public  and  twenty-five  per 
cent  from  the  parochial  schools.  Yet  Miss 
Flezner  goes  into  details  about  the  alleged 
violations  in  the  parochial  schools  and  says 
absolutely  nothing  about  those  in  the  public. 
It  is  this  unfair  discrimination  that  we  pro- 
test against,  and  It  is  all  the  more  unjust 
because  Miss  Flexner  ought  to  know  that 
all  the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  laws  re- 
lating to  child  labor — the  factory  inspector, 
the  attendance  officers  and  the  Board  of 
Health — ^are  outside  the  control  and  influ- 
ence of  the  parochial  school. 

We  have  no  desire  to  see  exploited  the 
failure  of  the  public  schools  in  regard  to 
these  twenty-two  cases.  We  believe  that 
their  officials  as  well  as  our  own  are  gradu- 
ally coping  with  and  mastering  a  situation 
beset  with  difficulties.  We  believe  that  It 
is  unfair,  considering  the  serious  difficulties 
involved,  to  consider  these  cases  otherwise 
than  exceptional  and  complimentary  in 
their  fewness  both  to  the  public  and  paro- 
chial schools.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
parochial  schools  should  be  thus  named  in 
print  to  the  exclusion  of  other  schools, 
which  justly  or  unjustly,  are  accused  of 
having  a  proportionately  equal  number  of 
cases. 

it  is  not  fair  to  insinuate,  as  Miss  Flex- 
ner does  from  one  isolated  case,  that  "in 
view  of  the  compulsory  education  law  fla- 
grant violations  of  the  law  by  parents  and 
children  are  comparatively  easy."  The 
Catholic  schools  help  to  enforce  this  law,  to 
say  the  least,  Just  as  well  as  other  schools; 
their  records  are  well  kept  and  up  to  date; 
they  co-operated  with  the  attendance  offi- 
cers in  1908  to  the  extent  of  sending  9,627 
cases  for  investigation  from  the  157  schools 
in  Greater  New  York  (Tenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Public  Schools,  p.  367),  and  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  1908  the  regents  of  the 
state  of  New  York  gave  12.315  counts  to 
their  pupils,  in  over  sixteen  subjects  (many 
of  these  with  "honor"),  shows  that  they  are 
more  than  adequately  fulfilling  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  law,  which  is  not  entirely 
the  keeping  of  a  child  in  school  to  a  certain 
age,  but  also  the  filling  him  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  the  six  necessary  branches 
for  success  and  enjoyment  in  life. 

We  have  nothing  to  conceal  about  our 
schools,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  We  are 
going  on  building  new  schools — (about  ten 
new  ones  will  be  opened  in  the  greater  city 
in  September)  replacing  old  ones  and  per- 
fecting our  education  In  every  way.  Friend- 
ly co-operation  is  what  is  needed  among  all 
schools  and  among  all  workers  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  our  great 
and  complex  city,  and  nothing  will  hinder 
and  thwart  the  work  more  insidiously  than 
one-sided  and  harassing  criticism. 

In  view  of  the  two  misleading  reports  that 
I  have  at  hand,  one  could  hardly  blame  the 
C^atholic  School  Board,  if,  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, it  were  to  resoive  to  exclude  all  inves- 


tigators from  its  schools,  unless  accom- 
panied by  credentials  from  competent  au- 
thority. 

Joseph  F.  Smpth, 
Superintendent  New  York  Catholic  School 
Board. 

CHILD  LABOR,  DISfRICTOF  COLUMBIA 

To  THE  Edftob: 

I  noticed  in  your  issue  of  The  Survey  for 
August  7,  1909,  the  following  statement  in 
an  article  on  Ohild  Labor  in  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

"Two  hundred  and  ninety-three  business 
places  are  said  to  be  employing  444  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  addition 
to  these,  twenty  newsboys  and  street  ven- 
ders have  received  permits  and  badges." 

This  article  refers  especially  to  the  con- 
ditions during  the  month  of  June,  1909,  and 
there  is  an  error  in  the  figures  given.  Dur- 
ing that  month  fifty-eight  permits  and 
badges  were  issued  to  newsboys  and  street 
venders  and  135  certificates  issued  for  in- 
side employment  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  There  are  1,833  authorized 
newsboys  and  street  venders  holding  permits 
and  badges  and  approximately  1,500  are  sell- 
ing  without  the  permits  and  badges.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  only  two  inspectors 
to  cover  the  entire  District  of  Columbia  It  is 
very  difficult  to  reach  all  these  boys,  but  we 
hope  to  have  control  of  the  situation  before 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  There  have  been 
4,324  certificates  issued, — 1,833  of  which  are 
covered  by  the  newsboys  and  street  venders 
and  2,491  are  issued  for  inside  work.  When 
the  law  went  Into  effect  th^re  were  266  busi- 
ness places  employing  child  labor  and  1,221 
children  employed.  The  larger  department 
stores  have  nearly  abolished  the  employment 
of  child  labor,  retaining  only  those  children 
who  have  nearly  reached  the  age  of  sixteen 
years. 

•  For  your  information  I  give  below  a 
statement  of  the  cases  considered  by  this 
office  during  the  month  of  July,  1909.  I 
regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  this 
statement  for  the  month  of  June,  1909,  but 
no  clerical  help  was  given  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  until  July  1,  1909. 

Number  of  age  and  schooling  certificates 
issued  204 

Number  of  age  certificates  recommended 
to  the  Juvenile  Court  for  approval ...       8 

Number  of  cases  referred  to  the  Juven- 
ile Court    5 

Number  of  cases  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians   3 

Number  of  cases  referred  to  the  commls- 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia      2 

Number  of  children  disqualified,  under 
age    79 

Number  of  children  disqualified,  physi- 
cally           6 

Number  of  children  disqualified,  men- 
tally         11 

Number  of  children  disqualified,  no 
proof  of  age   3 
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Number  of  children  dlsQualifled,  wards 
of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
and  at  the  request  of  this  board 1 

Number  of  permits  and  badges  issued 
to  newsboys  and  street  venders 116 

Number  of  duplicate  permits  and  badges 
issued  to  newsboys  and  street  venders    Gl 

Number  of  cases  pending 97 

Number  of  cases  investigated,  special . .     17 

Number  of  records  of  births  examined, 
special  examination  of  official  records.     13 

Number  of  special  physical  examina- 
tions     /. . .     11 

Raymond  O.  Wilmabth. 
Department  Child  Labor,  Public  Schools, 
Washington,  D.  (X 


Tuberculosis  Schools  in  Chicago  and 
Hartford, — Chicago  and  Hartford  have  re- 
cently established  open-air  schools  for  tu- 
berculous and  pre-tuberculous  children. 
During  the  summer  a  school  of  this  char- 
acter will  be  conducted  in  Chicago  at  the 
Lloyd  Elementary  School.  Accommoda- 
tions for  thirty  children  will  be  provided. 
The  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute  will  co- 
operate with  the  Board  of  Education  in 
maintaining  it,  particularly  in  the  feeding 
of  the  children.  If  the  experiment  is  suc- 
cessful a  complete  plan  for  four  open-air 
schools  may  be  worked  out.  At  Hartford 
an  outdoor  school  will  be  maintained  by  a 


private  association  in  one  of  the  city  parks. 
The  methods  employed  at  these  two  schools 
are  similar  to  those  practiced  in  Providence, 
Boston,  New  York  and  Pittsburgh,  where 
schools  of  a  similar  nature  are  maintained. 


PENSION    PE:Ni\UD. 

Good  French  Oooklng.  Views  of  the  HudBon  and 
the  Ramapo  Range. 

Parties  a  Specialty.  Address:  Akdbe  Pekaud, 
r^tohworth  Village,  Tl^eills  P.  O.,  Bookland  Co.,  New 
York.   Telephone:  860  Y4  Uaverstraw. 

WANTED— "A  trained  Kindergartner  who  can 
also  do  Settlement  Work.'*     Address  Nnsli- 
ville  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  care  of  Mrs. 
V.  8.  Sobel,  196  21st  Avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


GRADUA  TE  KINDERGARTNER  wishes  position 
in  settlement  or  school  in  New  York  or  vicinity. 
Also  experienced  in  plavsround  work.   Addrvas 

"KiNDBRGARTNBR,"  CarC  Of  thls  offioe. 

EXPERIENCED  head  of  settlement  school  Cman) 
desires  a  position  in  club  work  in  New  York  set- 
tlement.   Can  give  three  evenings  a  week.    Ad- 
dross  T.  J.  M.,  care  this  office. 

PHILANTHROPIC  field  workdedlred  by  a  woman 
of  some  experience  in  friendly  visiting?  and  s«'ttle- 
mentwork.    Address:  Field  Department,  Ruoui 
614, 105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN— 35— single— twenty  years'  experience 
as  superintendent  Juvenile  Reformatory;  organ- 
izer and  executive  officer  large  charity ;  expt*- 
rienccd  probation  officer;  broad  experience  In  pre- 
ventive and  roform  work;  public  speaker.  Will 
accept  satisfactory  engagemenc  anywhere  in  United 
States.  Address:  8UPERINTENDENT,  care  Sur- 
vey, 105  East  2'2d  Street,  New  York. 


SCflOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maintained  by  Simmons  College  and  Harvard  University. 


Class  Rooms  and  Offioe  centrally  located  at  9  Hamilton  Plaoe. 

JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT,  DIractsr.  ZILPHA  D.  SMITH,  AMclste.  THEOMK  W.  OLOCRPR.  AiilstMt. 


THE  SIXTH  YKAR   BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  28,  I909. 


A  one  year  course.     For  exceptional  reasons,  this  may  be  taken  in  two  years,  or  a  portion 

of  it  taken  throughout  the  year. 

Offers  study  and  practice  of  neighborhood  work,  charity,  correction,  and 
kindred  forms  of  social  service,  to  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  the 
problems  of  society  today,  especially  those  who  are  preparing  for  either  paid 
or  volunteer  work  in  agencies  or  institutions,  private  or  public.  An  outlook 
over  the  broad  field  of  such  effort  is  provided,  as  the  best  preparation  for 
work  in  any  part  of  that  field. 

The  subjects,  in  logical  order,  are  treated  by — 

Lectures  by  experienced  specialists,  followed  by  conferences. 

Problems  presented  for  solution  in  class. 

Study  of  Prescribed  Reading  to  be  discussed  in  class. 

Practicai  Woric  with  at  least   two   agencies,   chosen   with   the  individual 

student,  to  fit  individual  needs  and  plans. 

A  second  year,  for  which  there  are  several  fellowships,  gives  further  training,  in  study  how 

to  get  and  interpret  social  data. 

For  CIroulara  and  other  Information,  write        -       9  Hamilton  Place,  Boston 


Please  mention  Thi  Subviy  when  writing  to  advertiten. 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


THE  NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT   EXCHANGE 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  results 
of  the  first  three  months'  work  of  the 
National  Employment  Exchange.  Not 
the  least  timely  feature  of  the  report  is 
the  statement  that  among  the  class  of  la- 
bor dealt  with  to  date,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  wages  during  those  three 
months  averaging  fifteen  cents  a  day; 
and,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  it  is  to-day 
difficult  to  get  enough  men  to  fill  the 
orders. 

The  report  is  written  by  Otto  T.  Ban- 
nard,  president  of  the  New  York  Trust 
Company,  and  president  of  the  ex- 
change. The  enterprise  has  many  unique 
features  and  its  operations  are  being 
watched  with  interest  by  economists  and 
business  men  throughout  the  country.  It 
gives  promise  of  duplicating  the  remark- 
able success  of  the  City  and  Subqrban 
Homes  Company  and  the  Provident  Loan 
Society,  which  it  strongly  resembles  in 
its  semi-philanthropic  organization  and 
its  sound  business  management.  The 
exchange  was  instituted  last  winter  fol- 
lowing investigations  made  by  Edward 
T.  Devine  into  state,  philanthropic  and 
commercial  employment  exchanges 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  need 
for  the  systematic  distribution  of  labor. 
Mr.  Bannard's  report  reads: 

The  National  Employment  Exchange,  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  York  under  the  leadership  of  Jacob 
H.  Schiff  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
with  Robert  W.  de  Forest's  guidance,  opened 
its  first  office  for  manual  labor  at  14  State 
street  on  Battery  Park,  New  York  city,  about 
the  middle  of  March.  1909.  with  $100,000 
subscriptions  paid  in.  For  the  first  three  ac- 
tive months,  June,  July  and  August,  the 
manager,  Edward  W.  Carpenter,  reports  that 
up  to  August  31  he  had  obtained  work  for 
718  men  who  accepted  employment,  a  result 
which  compares  favorably  with  the  first  six 
months   of   the   United   States   Government 
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Employment  Agency  in  New  York  city.  At 
the  outset,  labor  was  so  abundant  that  fees  - 
could  not  be  exacted  from  the  employers, 
but  during  this  short  time  a  complete  re- 
versal of  the  situation  has  occurred.  To- 
day, it  is  difficult  to  fill  the  orders  for  men, 
and  any  able-bodied  laborers  can  be  placed 
readily.  Hereafter,  employers  will  be 
charged  for  each  man  accepted.  No  regis- 
tration fee  has  been  exacted  from  anyone  at 
this  office.  Wages  have  advanced  about  fif- 
teen cents  a  day  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  men 
prefer  the  longer  hours  with  private  em- 
ployers at  the  larger  daily  compensation 
than  employment  for  eight  hours  on  state 
contracts  at  the  wages  per  hour  which  yield 
a  trifle  less  per  day.  For  example,  there 
are  instances  where  men  prefer  to  work  ten 
hours  at  $1.60  per  day,  rather  than  eight 
hours  on  the  canal  work  at  eighteen  cents 
an  hour  or  $1.44  per  day.  The  business  of 
this  exchange  is  now  extending  to  skilled 
laborers  for  which  many  orders  are  being 
received.  Our  experience  has  been  disap- 
pointing in  the  number  of  men  professing 
to  want  work,  and  failing  at  the  last  mo- 
ment to  report  for  duty.  In  some  cases  we- 
have  lost  small  sums  advanced  for  pro- 
visions and  railroad  fares,  and  many  con- 
tinue at  the  employment  obtained  by  us  and 
neglect  to  remit  to  us  our  small  fee.  Never- 
theless, although  far  from  self-supporting- 
at  the  outset,  as  was  to  be  expected,  we  are 
content  with  having  been  helpful  to  many 
men  and  having  already  learned  some  of 
the  vagaries  of  this  new  occupation,  new  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  are  obtaining 
the  confidence  of  employers  and  men,  and 
honest  dealing  and  business  methods  will 
establish  our  name  in  time. 

Of  the  total  of  718  actually  supplied  and 
accepted,  537  were  day  laborers,  forty-six 
carpenters'  helpers,  and  ninety-three  skilled 
and  unskilled  mechanics,  watchmen  and  mis- 
cellaneous workmen.  As  to  nationalities, 
320  of  the  718  were  Poles,  sixty-three  were 
Russians  and  sixty  Swedes. 

The  trustees  are  Otto  T.  Bannard, 
George  Blumenthal,  Frederick  G.  Bourne, 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Francis  L.  Hine, 
V.  Everit  Macy,  John  R.  MacArthur, 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  Paul  M.  Warburg. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  Sep- 
tember 13,  1909,  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  opening  of  a 
general  bureau  uptown. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
CONFERENCE  IN  DECEMBER 

Pennsylvania  is  to  have  a  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  or- 
ganized in  conformity  with  the  national 
conference.  While  there  has  been  a 
growing  sentiment  among  Pennsylvania 
social  workers  in  favor  of  this  movement, 
it  was  first  voiced  publicly  by  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Pittsburgh  Associated 
Charities,  representing  most  of  the  social 
agencies  of  the  community.  Later,  at 
the  meeting  last  April  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Dependent 
Children  held  at  Pittsburgh,  a  resolution 
was  passed  urging  the  organization  of  a 
state  conference.  About  the  same  time 
the  Central  Committee  on  Neglected 
Children  of  Philadelphia,  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Organizing  Charity  and 
various  social  workers  throughout  the 
Slate  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
movement.  The  first  definite  step  toward 
organization  was  taken  at  the  suggestion 
of  Franci<5  J.  Torrance,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Charities, 
when  he  called  together  about  seventy- 
five  Pennsylvanians  in  attendance  at  the 
national  conference  at  Buffalo  to  consider 
plans  for  holding  a  state  conference  at 
Harrisburg  December  7,  8  and  9,  1909. 

A  general  committee  on  organization 
was  appointed  with  F.  H.  Nibecker,  su- 
perintendent of  the  House  of  Refuge, 
Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  as  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Edward  G.  Sowers  of  Ridgeway,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  as  secretary. 

The  committee  on  publicity  and  invita- 
tions consists  of  Edwin  D.  Solenberger, 
Philadelphia,  chairman;  Bromley  Whar- 
ton, Philadelphia ;  Elliott  P.  Kisner,  Haz- 
elton;  Rev.  Riley  M.  Little,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Francis  J.  Torrance,  Pittsburgh. 
Messrs.  Nibecker  and  Solenberger  in 
consultation  with  the  committee  on  or- 
ganization were  authorized  to  prepare  the 
program  for  the  Harrisburg  meeting. 

It  is  announced  that  Governor  Stuart 
will  be  asked  to  speak  at  the  opening 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Torrance  will  make  an 
address  on  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Charities.  The  attend- 
ance and   co-operation  of  the   Pennsyl- 


vania readers  of  The  Survey  are  invited 
and  they  arc  urged  to  send  suggestions 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  or- 
ganization. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor  and  Charities,  organ- 
ized in  1874  and  one  of  the  oldest  organi- 
zations of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
will  continue  its  annual  meetings  and  co- 
operate with  the  new  conference.  Its 
secretary,  Louis  C.  Colborn  of  Somerset, 
Pa.,  has  accepted  membership  on  the 
committee  on  organization. 

AN  IMPORTANT 
CHICAGO  APPOINTMENT 

James  MuUenbach,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago,  comes  into 
the  work  with  five  years*  experience  as 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Municipal 
Lodging  House.  Mr.  MuUenbach  has 
made  practical  study  of  the  problem  of 
the  homeless  man.  His  broad  interests, 
however,  have  made  him  a  factor  in 
many  of  the  lines  of  social  effort. 

After  graduating  from  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  Mr.  Mullenbach 
spent  a  year  in  study  abroad  on  a  fellow- 
ship from  that  institution.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  became  identified  with  Dr.  Gra- 
ham Taylor  in  the  work  centering  at  Chi- 
cago Commons,  serving  as  pastor  of  the 
neighborhood  Tabernacle  Congregational 
Church,  whose  services  are  held  in  the 
settlement  building.  Impressed  by  the 
opportunity  for  a  ministry  of  social 
service,  Mr.  Mullenbach  in  1904  accept- 
ed the  superintendency  of  the  Munici- 
pal Lodging  House,  succeeding  Raymond 
Robins  in  that  position. 

He  has  not  only  conducted  the  Lodg- 
ing House  with  great  efficiency,  but  has 
made  it  an  observation  station  in  study- 
ing fundamental  economic  causes  of  va- 
grancy. Upon  this  subject  he  has  fre- 
quently spoken  at  National  Conferences 
of  Charities  and  Correction  and  other 
gatherings. 

The  Chicago  Municipal  Lodging 
House  may  now  be  said  to  be  thorough- 
ly established  as  part  of  the  city's  so- 
cial machinery.  It  has  recently  been 
taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Police 
Department  and  is  now  under   the  De- 
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partment  of  Health.  Its  most  conspicu- 
ous effect  on  the  general  vagrancy  situ- 
ation in  Chicago  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  seven  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  number  of  lodgings  has  totalled 
230,000,  while  during  the  preceding 
seven  years  police  station  lodgings,  pro- 
hibited after  the  lodging  house  started, 
numbered  about  1,118,000. 

STAGE  CHILDREN 
BARRED  IN  LOUISIANA 

Judge  Andrew  H.  Wilson  of  the  Ju- 
venile Court  of  New  Orleans  takes  no 
equivocal  position  as  to  children  in  thea- 
ters. In  a  recent  case  involving  Rose- 
mary Shields,  a  child  ten  years  old,  em- 
ployed for  a  brief  part  in  a  vaudeville  in 
cfonnection  with  a  ten  cent  show.  Judge 
Wilson  held  the  provisions  of  the  child 
labor  law  to  be  constitutional,  and  the 
employer  to  be  guilty  as  charged  by  Miss 
Jean  Gordon,  t;he  factory  inspector. 

Amid  the  floods  of  sentimentality  in 
which  this  subject  has  been  drowned  of 
late,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  judge  lay- 
ing down  the  law  as  follows : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  proposition 
that  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  protection 
of  children  is  lodged  in  the  legislature,  that 
a  broad  and  safe  discretion  is  permitted,  and 
that  unless  a  law  is  cruel,  unjust,  arbitrary 
or  unreasonable,  it  should  be  accepted  by 
tne  people  of  the  state  and  enforced  by  the 
courts   .   .   . 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  humblest  per- 
formance to  the  most  magnificent,  everyone 
represents  toil  and  labor  and  work  of  the 
hardest  and  most  exacting  nature  and  stands 
for  self-sacrifice  and  effort,  and  physical  as 
well  as  mental  toil,  and  labor  that  only  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  can  appreciate. 
That  it  does  develop  into  professional 
work,  and  that  the  stage  most  honorably 
and  creditably  has  risen  to  a  professional 
standard  is  true,  but  that  it  does  not  stand 
for  hard  work  and  labor  and  constant  toil, 
physical  as  well  as  mental,  I  cannot  and 
will  not  accept.  The  beautiful  chUd  in- 
volved in  this  matter  had  six  days  of  train- 
ing preparatory  to  her  appearance,  and  has 
appeared  twice  daily  for  a  half  hour.  As 
I  said  above,  I  cannot  accept  the  proposition 
that  even  for  this  dear  little  girl  her  efforts 
have  not  been  as  labor  and  work,  and  I  con- 
scientiously believe  her  employment  and  00 
cupation  as  charged  is  violative  of  the  stat^ 
ute. 


INTERESTING  THE  COLLEGE 
MEN  IN  SOCIAL  BETTERMENT 

The  Intercollegiate  Branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  York  city  has  felt 
for  some  years  that  the  college  graduates 
were  not  being  enlisted  in  the  social,  civic 
and  religious  work  of  the  community  in 
as  large  numbers  as  they  might  be.  Busi- 
ness, social  engagements,  and  pleasure, 
have  drawn  a  large  portion  from  the 
plans  they  made  while  in  college  to  as- 
sist in  social  betterment.  If  such  ambi- 
tious and  clear-headed  men  are  allowed 
to  form  their  life  plans  without  a  clear 
presentation  of  their  duty  to  the  commu- 
nity within  two  years,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  fa- 
vorable hearing  for  such  work  from 
them. 

The  graduate  committee  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Branch  has,  therefore,  for 
three  years  been  quietly  obtaining  the 
names,  addresses,  interests  and  denomi- 
national preferences  of  the  men  as  they 
graduate  from  the  colleges  of  the  East. 
It  is  in  communication  with  practically 
all  of  the  colleges  which  send  men  to  the 
city  and  has  the  latest  obtainable  facts 
about  over  2,000.  Each  year  it  has  inter- 
ested from  150  to  200  in  the  churches^ 
settlements  or  social  movements. 

In  the  spring  of  1909,  a  pamphlet  was 
prepared  and  sent  to  all  the  eastern  col- 
leges to  be  given  to  the  seniors  who  ex- 
pected to  come  to  New  York  city.  It 
enumerated  the  movements  desiring  re- 
cruits under  four  heads:  Institutional 
Churches  Needing  Workers,  subdivided 
by  denominations;  Some  of  the  Strong 
Churches  Where  College  Men  Will  Un- 
doubtedly Be  Welcomed,  Either  for  Wor- 
ship or  Service,  or  Both;  Settlements; 
Social  and  Religious  Organizations  Need- 
ing Men.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
those  qualified  to  receive  applications 
were  supplied  together  with  datk  de- 
signed to  guide  the  would-be  worker  to 
the  most  congenial  line  of  endeavor. 

At  present  the  committee  is  gathering 
facts  regarding  the  membership  of  the 
men's  organizations  of  the  churches  of 
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Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  presenting  to  them 
large  movements  needing  their  support. 
It  is  hoped  to  attract  the  college  men  in 
larger  numbers  to  the  churches  and  the 
social  work  approved  by  them,  and  to 
point  out  to  the  men  of  the  churches  their 
great  opportunity  for  serving  the  com- 
munity. The  work  already  done  is  proof 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  need  for  such 
an  organization  and  is  a  further  confir- 
mation of  the  fact  that  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  entirely 
loyal  to  the  churches. 

A  UNION  STUDY  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  held  in  Denver,  Mr. 
Gompers  was  authorized  by  the  conven- 
tion to  appoint  a  committee,  the  majority 
of  whose  members  must  be  trade  union- 
ists, to  consider  the  question  of  indus- 
trial education--rto  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  and  to  report  thereon 
at  the  Toronto  convention. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  committee,  of 
which  John  Mitchell  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  is  chairman  and 
Frank  Duffy,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters, secretary,  was  held  in  New  York 
city  August  20  and  21.  A  preliminary 
report  will  be  drawn  up  in  Washington 
next  month  to  submit  to  the  convention 
in   November. 

Because  of  Mr.  Gomper's  absence  in 
Europe,  the  committee  was  appointed  by 
James  Duncan,  first  vice-president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who 
was  added  to  the  committee  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  members.  Mr.  Duncan 
recognized  the  importance  of  women 
workers  in  the  industrial  field  by  includ- 
ing in  his  appointments  Miss  Agnes  Nes- 
tor of  the  Glove  Workers'  Union  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League.  The  members  of 
the  committee  are:  John  Mitchell,  chair- 
man; John  Golden,  president  Textile 
Workers;  James  Wilson,  president  Pat- 
tern Makers'  League;  Agnes  Nestor, 
secretary  Glove  Workers'  International 
Union:  Margaret  Dreier  Robins,  presi- 
dent   National    Women's    Trade    Union 


League;  John  B.  Lennon,  treasurer, 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  Charles 
P.  Neill,  United  States  commissioner  of 
labor;  Congressman  W.  B.  Wilson; 
Frank  DuflFy,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters;  Hugh  Frayne,  of  the  Shee: 
Metal  Workers;  P.  J.  Conlon,  of  the 
Machinists ;  Charles  H.  Winslow,  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation; Edward  Hirsch,  editor  of  the 
Labor  Leader,  Baltimore ;  James  Roach, 
of  the  Iron  Moulders;  Rev.  Chas.  Stelzle, 
Department  Church  and  Labor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  Stuart  Reid,  gen- 
eral organizer,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  James  Duncan,  first  vice- 
president,  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. 

CHILD  CONFERENCE  FOR 
RESEARCH    AND   WELFARE 

The  conference  on  children  held  at 
Clark  University  in  July,  which  was  re- 
ported in  The  Survey  of  July  17,  lias 
resulted  in  a  new  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  Child  Conference  for  Re- 
search and  Welfare.  It  has  opened  tem- 
porary offices  at  6  King  street,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  and  Henry  S.  Curtis,  late  sec- 
retary of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America,  has  been  elected  its  general  sec- 
retary. Mr.  Curtis  outlines  the  new  so- 
ciety's aims  as  follows : 

The  child  conference,  as  proposed,  is  not 
80  much  a  new  organization  as  it  is  a  form 
of  co-operation  among  existing:  organiza- 
tions. It  has  no  axe  to  grind,  no  aims  of  its 
own  to  pursue.  It  is  founded  on  the  belief 
that  merely  bringing  together  the  specialists 
in  child  study  and  the  workers  from  the 
different  movements  for  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren will  be  sure  to  result  in  more  unified, 
harmonious  and  effective  action. 

If  it  is  feasible  to  get  the  secretaries  or 
other  leaders  to  give  a  resume  of  the  work 
of  each  of  the  movements  during^  the  year, 
the  public  will  secure  the  easiest  and  pleas- 
antest  method  of  keeping  informed  on  all 
that  is  being  done  for  the  children.  When 
published,  these  addresses  should  ^x%  an 
authoritative  account  of  th^  whole  field, 
which  would  save  much  general  reading. 

The  amount  of  really  new  truth,  discov- 
ered each  year  is  not  great.  It  often  takes 
a  year's  work  and  a  long  thesis  to  demon- 
strate some  small  belief  that  had  been  gen- 
erally held  before;  but  a  belief  once  demon- 
strated  is  demonstrated  for  all   time,  and 
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should  be  made  available  at  once  to  the 
practical  workers. 

The  universities  should  be  the  laborato- 
ries of  the  great  social  movements,  in  as 
direct  and  practical  a  relation  to  them  as 
the  factory  laboratory  is  to  the  factory 
work.  This  the  conference  should  help  ac- 
complish. On  the  one  hand,  it  should  sug- 
gest practical  problems  to  the  scientists  for 
investigation,  and,  on  the  other,  it  should 
present  to  the  public  the  results  of  scientific 
investigations. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  result 
should  be  the  reaction  of  the  practical 
workei;^  and  the  scientists  upon  each  other. 
It  is  the  practical  workers  who  have  to  deal 
with  actual  conditions,  it  is  they  who  should 
suggest  to  the  scientists  the  problems  to  be 
solved. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  difficult  in 
what  is  proposed.  If  the  conference  can  be 
lengthened  into  a  four  or  five  weeks*  sum- 
mer school,  it  should  ofter  the  best  sort  of 
training  for  the  practical  workers  and  an 
inspiration  to  eVeryone.  The  only  consid- 
erable problem  in  the  situation  seems  to  be 
the  question  of  securing  adequate  funds  to 
carry  out  the  plan. 

The  child  bureau  to  be  established  this 
fall  at  Clark  University,  while  independ- 
ent of  the  new  organization,  will  be  rep- 
resented in  it. 

A   SAN    FRANCISCO    MILK 
CONFERENCE 

FLORENCE  KELLEY 

New  York 

San  Francisco  enjoys,  with  regard  to 
its  milk  supply,  two  blessings,  one  per- 
manent, a  gift  of  nature,  the  other  transi- 
tory, due  to  circumstances  and  soon  to 
pass  away.  The  first  is  the  temperate 
climate,  chilly  in  July  and  August,  never 
hot  and  never  freezing.  The  second  is 
the  fact  that  the  milk  supply  comes  from 
within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles.  With 
each  year  of  growth  of  San  Francisco 
and  its  surrounding  municipalities,  how- 
ever, this  radius  must  lengthen  and,  so 
far  as  the  radius  increases  inland,  the 
danger  from  summer  heat  for  milk  in 
transit  must  increase.  For  the  temperate 
strip  is  narrowly  confined  to  the  coast. 

Given  these  two  blessings  today,  how- 
ever, the  task  of  the  Milk  Improvement 
Association  is  an  unusually  hopeful  one 
as  appeared  at  a  recent  conference  held 


in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Health  to 
which  the  writer  was  courteously  invited 
as  representing  the  food  committee  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League. 

Dr.  Broderick,  commissioner  of  health, 
presided.  Mr.  Moore,  a  milk  dealer,  is 
permanent  secretary  of  the  association. 
Dr.  Roadhouse,  a  veterinarian,  graduate 
of  Cornell  University  and  dairy  inspector 
for  the  city,  reported  upon  his  current 
work.  He  is  installed  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Milk  Improvement  Association 
which  raised  the  money  for  his  first 
year's  salary.  The  excellence  of  his  rec- 
ord assures  his  permanent  appointment 
at  the  end  of  the  year  when  he  will  have 
become  a  citizen  of  San  Francisco  and, 
therefore,  eligible  under  the  civil  service 
law. 

The  representative  of  the  railways 
which  carry  milk  into  San  Francisco  de- 
scribed the  scattered  ranches  of  Italians 
and  Portuguese  who  ship  milk  in  small 
quantities  from  hundreds  of  crossroads, 
and  he  complained  of  imperfect  cans  and 
lids  which  do  not  bear  being  thrown  to 
the  ground  while  the  train  is  in  motion ! 

The  milk  dealers,  in  their  own  defense, 
described  the  exposure  by  the  railroads 
of  milk  in  transit  to  the  presence  of  fish 
and  poultry  crates  (carried  on  the  top 
of  the  cans)  !  They  complained  of  loss 
and  destruction  of  cans  and  lids  for 
want  of  proper  railway  platforms,  of 
needed  milk  cars,  and  of  inadequate  em- 
ployes on  the  trains. 

Health  Commissioner  Broderick,  fac- 
ing the  need  of  protecting  the  life  and 
health  of  the  consumers,  with  justice  to 
railroads  and  dealers,  continues  these 
conferences,  urging  adjustments  by  both 
railroads  and  dealers.  He  carries  on  a 
ceaseless  campaign  of  education  of  milk 
ranchers.  He  commands  respect  by  his 
integrity  and  ability  and  enjoys  the  good 
will  and  backing  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. The  railroads  know  that  an  appeal 
by  him  to  the  State  Railroad  Commission 
would  not  be  disregarded.  And  each 
milk  dealer  knows  that  his  own  milk  sup- 
ply may  at  any  time  be  excluded  from  the 
city. 

For  a  citizen  of  New  York  it  was  star- 
tling to  see  at  this  conference,  taking  an 
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important  part  in  it,  William  E.  Burton, 
in  charge  of  dairy  inspection  for  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health.  For 
this  conference  occurred  on  August  2, 
one  of  the  days  on  which  infant  mortality 
in  New  York  city  annually  reaches  its 
maximum  by  reason  of  bad  milk. 

Asked  how  he  could  be  away  from  his 
post  of  duty,  doing  missionary  work, 
during  one  of  the  most  dangerous  weeks 
in  the  year  when  private  citizens  in  New 
York  redouble  their  efforts  and  their  sub- 
scriptions to  every  movement  intended 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  children  during 
the  terrible  heat,  Mr.  Burton  replied  that 
his  visit  to  San  Francisco  was  incidental 
to  an  interesting  and  agreeable  visit  to 
the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  in 
Seattle. 

To  the  San  Franciscans,  this  pleasure 
trip  in  July  and  August  may  well  have 
seemed  as  though  their  own  fire  chief, 
instead  of  dying  of  his  injuries,  had  taken 
a  vacation  during  the  fire  that  followed 
the  earthquake! 

COMPETITION  OR  CO-OP- 
ERATION IN  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION^ 

GEORGE  M.  GILLETTE 

President  Minnesott  Employers'  Associstfon   snd  member 
of  the  Stste  Commission  for  Compensstion  of  Employes 

The  subject  of  workingmen's  compen- 
sation acts  has  in  several  states  probably 
passed  the  stage  of  academic  discussion. 

We  believe  that  at  least  in  four  states 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  work- 
man's compensation  act  would  be  fa- 
vored by  practically  all  classes  if  one 
could  be  framed  which  would  be  fair 
to  employers,  employes  and  society.  We 
believe  it  is  about  time  to  get  down  to 
earth  and  consider  the  practical  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  framing  of 
such  an  act.  Attention  has  frequently 
been  called  to  the  constitutional  diffi- 
culties and  they  are  admittedly  serious, 

*■  Written  ny  request  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Lef^islatlon.  It  is  in  continuation  of  the 
series  on  labor  leglMlatlon  which  appeared  in  The 
Survey  of  June  12  and  August  31.  The  former  arti- 
cles were  by  Misa  Irene  Osgood,  Ernest  Freund, 
Charles  McCarthy  and  Florence  KcUey. 


but  I  am  inclined  to  think  if  an  act  could 
be  so  framed  that  it  would  meet  with 
general  satisfaction  and  approval,  the 
courts  would  find  a  way  to  sustain  it 
What  sort  of  a  measure  would  it  be  fair 
to  propose  to  the  legislatures  of  Wsmt- 
sota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  or  New  York? 
Must  not  such  a  measure  possess  all  the 
following  qualities? 

First,  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
injured. 

Second,  the  elimination  of  litigatioit 

Third,  the  elimination  of  common  law 
or  statutory  liability  other  than  named 
in  the  compensation  act. 

Fourth,  fairness  to  the  employers  and 
to  the  industries  of  the  state.  By  this 
I  mean  imposing  no  more  serious  finan- 
cial burdens  on  the  employers  or  indus- 
tries of  a  given  state  than  those  resting 
upon  employers  and  industries  of  other 
states. 

I  assume  there  would  be  little  discus- 
sion or  difference  of  opinion  over  any  of 
these,  to  me,  fundamental  principles  of 
a  compensation  act  until  we  come  to  the 
last.    To  my  own  mind,  this  last  qualin- 
cation  involves  the  most  difficult  practical 
questions  of  all.     In  the  first  place,  in 
Minnesota,  I  could  name  a   number  of 
corporations  which  have  manufacturing 
establishments  located  in  diflFerent  state?. 
If  the  conditions  were  not  favorable  in 
Minnesota,  if  their  burdens   here  were 
too  heavy  and  too  great,  the  Legislature 
of  that  state  would  by  the  passage  of 
such  an  act,  discourage  and  debar  indus- 
try instead  of  encouraging  it  as  it  should 
in  the  development  of  a  somewhat  new 
state.     I  can  name  a  vast   number  of 
American  industries  and  lines  of  manu- 
facture which  are  represented  in  Minne- 
sota, by  only  one,  two  or  three  establish- 
ments, the  great  bulk  of  them  being  lo- 
cated   in    other    states    throughout    the 
country.     It  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
state  itself  to  be  fair  to  these  industries. 
It  must  not  repel  industries  which  seek 
entrance,  nor  discourage  those   already 
located    within    its   borders.      Else    the 
state's  development  will  be  stifled,  capi- 
tal will  seek  investment  elsewhere  ami 
labor  itself  be  unable  to  find  emplojmient. 
Then,  how  shall  a  single  state  proceed  in 
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this  matter,  and  what  can  it  do?  Must 
it  not  be  conservative  in  initiating  this 
reform  ? 

This  resolves  the  matter  into  an  actu- 
arial problem,  and  where  shall  we  go  to 
obtain  the  statistics?  No  state  in  the 
union  has  them  tabulated  in  such  a  form 
and  so  complete  as  to  be  of  conclusive 
value.  Employers'  liability  companies 
have  the  only  available  definite  statistics 
in  existence  in  this  country,  and  tney 
naturally  are  not  seeking  to  make  public 
the  result  of  the  experience  which  they 
have  acquired  at  such  great  cost.  It  is 
true  that  most  foreign  nations  have  com- 
pensation acts  and  many  of  them  have 
been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  years, 
but  I  know  of  no  foreign  act  which  could 
be  transplanted  to  this  country  and  sur- 
vive. We  understand  that  approximate- 
ly one  injury  in  ten  is  now  compensated. 
We  do  not  even  know  this  definitely. 
We  understand  that  only  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  insurance  pre- 
miums paid  by  employers  ultimately 
reach  injured  employes,  but  this  is  also 
guess  work,  as  the  reports  made  by  the 
liability  companies  mingle  their  primi- 
ums  received  on  industrial  risks  with 
their  other  liability  premiums  and  the 
lawyer  does  not  report  the  amount  of 
toll  he  takes  so  that  this  too  is  guess 
work. 

But  if  these  estimates  were  correct, 
what  sort  of  a  scale  of  compensations 
could  be  provided  for  the  various  classes 
of  industrial  injuries  which  would  com- 
pensate the  ninety  per  cent  who  now  re- 
ceive no  compensation  out  of  the  seventy 
or  eighty  per  cent  of  alleged  waste  of  the 
present  system?  In  other  words,  is  it 
possible  to  multiply  by  ten  the  number 
of  persons  who  would  be  compensated 
under  such  an  act,  and  to  pay  them  a 
reasonably  fair  scale  of  compensations 
out  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent 
waste  of  the  present  system?  If  there  is 
such  a  waste,  how  by  any  figures  in  exist- 
ence or  available  can  you  tell  whether 
there  is  such  a  waste  and  if  so,  whether 
this  can  be  done  or  not? 

If  it  should  be  found  impossible  to 
frame  a  compensation  act  which  would 
yield  reasonably  adequate  compensations 
to  injured  employes,  without  increasing 


the  cost  to  employers  who  operate  under 
the  existing  system,  would  it  be  advis- 
able to  propose  that  the  employes  them- 
selves contribute  to  the  fund  and  would 
they  accept  such  a  proposal  ? 

This  is  not  a  complaint,  it  is  a  cry  for 
help.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  down  to  the 
practical  questions  involved  in  this  under- 
taking. To  my  mind,  it  would  be  unwise 
from  every  standpoint  to  propose  legis- 
lation based  on  guess  work.  It  might  be 
ruinous  to  those  engaged  in  interstate 
competition,  and  if  the  state  made  such 
a  mistake,  it  would  have  accomplished 
no  good,  but  would  only  have  committed 
an  economic  blunder,  and  retarded  the 
reform. 

EIGHT  MILLION  DOLLARS 
TO  PREVENT  TUBER- 
CULOSIS 

PHIL  p.  JACOBS 

AssiaMDt  Secretary,  The  National  Asaoclation 
for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Tuberculoaia 

Appropriations  of  over  $4,000,000  for 
the  suppression  of  consumptiofi  have 
been  made  by  twenty-eight  state  legis- 
latures during  1909.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  county  and  municipal  appropriations 
for  the  same  purpose  will  be  at  least 
$3,000,000.  These  sums  with  nearly  $1,- 
000,000  from  the  federal  government  for 
the  support  of  its  sanatoriums,  makes  a 
total  of  $8,000,000  granted  from  public 
funds  for  next  year's  fight  against  tu- 
berculosis. 

Since  January  i,  1909,  forty-three 
state  and  territorial  legislatures  have 
held  sessions.  Of  this  number,  twenty- 
eight  have  passed  laws  pertaining  to  tu- 
berculosis; eight  have  considered  such 
legislation,  and  in  only  seven  states  no 
measures  about  consumption  were  pre- 
sented. In  all,  loi  laws  relating  to  the 
prevention  or  treatment  of  human  tu- 
berculosis were  considered  and  of  these 
sixty-four  were  passed. 

Of  the  laws  passed,  fourteen  were  in 
reference  to  new  state  institutions.  State 
sanatoriums  for  tuberculosis  will  be  built 
in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Arkansas, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota 
and  Florida.    In  New  York,  North  Caro- 
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Una,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  enlarging  sanatori- 
ums,  already  being  built  or  in  operation. 
There  are  now  twenty-seven  states 
where  such  institutions  have  been  estab- 
lished. Every  state  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, except  Illinois,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina 
have  them.  In  Pennsylvania  the  State 
Department  of  Health  is  planning  to 
erect  a  large  hospital  for  advanced  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  addition  to  the  State 
Sanatorium  at  Mount  Alto.  Connecti- 
cut will  build  three  institutions  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state  at  a  cost  of  $175,- 
000. 

Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio,  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  passed  laws  giving  their  county 
officers  power  to  erect  sanatoriums,  with- 
out resorting  to  a  special  vote.  The  de- 
mand for  housing  tuberculosis  patients 
near  their  own  homes  is  inspiring  these 
laws  providing  for  small  county  and  mu- 
nicipal hospitals  without  the  cumber- 
some machinery  of  an  election. 

In  Maine,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Kansas, 
laws  were  passed  for  the  strict  report 
and  registration  of  tuberculosis.  Only 
five  states,  including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, have  such  laws,  which  must  be 
the  first  requisite  in  an  organized  move- 
ment against  the  disease.  Without  ade- 
quate statistics  with  regard  to  death  and 
cases  efforts  for  its  suppression  are  mis- 
directed and  often  wasteful. 

Laws  prohibiting  promiscuous  spitting 
in  public  places,  were  passed  in  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Kansas  and 
Connecticut.  Spitters  in  these  states  will 
be  prosecuted  and  fined.  While  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  enforce  a  state  anti- 
spitting  law,  the  acts  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  local  governing  bodies  to  pass  similar 
ordinances.^  With  the  present  increase 
in  interest  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculo- 
sis, expectoration  in  cars  and  public 
buildings  is  decreasing,  but  the  only  way 
definitely  to  stop  it  is  to  arrest  and  pun- 
ish the  offenders.  Where  this  has  been 
done,  the  nuisance  has  decreased  very 
rapidly.  It  is  not  the  dream  of  an  op- 
timist to  suppose  that  the  trolley,  elevat- 
ed and  subway  cars  of  New  York  could 


be  absolutely  rid  of  this  source  of  disgust 
if  a  comprehensive  crusade  against  it 
were  started. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  appropria- 
tion to  secure  from  a  legislature  is  one 
for  education  in  the  prevention  of  a  dis- 
ease. State  bodies  seem  willing  to  give 
money  for  institutions  and  building,  but 
so  incomprehensible  a  thing  as  education 
does  not  appeal  to  them,  as  a  rule.  Yet. 
eleven  states  have  this  year  granted  near- 
ly $100,000  for  the  instruction  of  the 
public  about  tuberculosis.  In  Calif omii., 
Iowa,  Kansas,  New  York,  Minnesota, 
and  Rhode  Island  the  money  will  be  sper.t 
mainly  on  exhibits  and  lectures.  In 
Porto  Rico  an  appropriation  of  $9,000 
calls,  particularly  for  the  education  of 
school  children.  The  Philippine  Islancli 
Legislature  has  given  $20,000  for  general 
educational  work.  A  commission  to 
study  tuberculosi^  and  educate  the  peo- 
ple has  been  appointed  in  Texas.  Dela- 
ware has. established  a  permanent  tuber- 
culosis commission  to  form  dispensaries 
and  carry  on  a  propaganda  of  enlighten- 
ment. In  several  other  states,  where  no 
definite  appropriations  were  made,  some 
educational  work  will  be  done  out  of  the 
regular  funds  of  the  health  department. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  meas- 
ures enacted,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
few  laws  of  a  pernicious  character  goi 
through.  The  Nebraska  Legislature 
passed  a  measure  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment by  county  boards  for"  the  treatment 
of  patients  in  institutions  at  the  rate  of 
ten  dollars  a  week,  but  stipulating  that 
such  treatment  must  be  by  the  "modem 
methods  of  vaccine  therapy."  Thi^ 
"modern  method  of  vaccine  therapy"  re- 
fers to  a  serum  manufactured  by  a  Ne- 
braska doctor.  The  law  thus  becomes 
the  means  of  compelling  the  local  phy- 
sicians to  use  a  drug  which  has  little 
or  no  merit,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis.  In  this  manner  the  good 
features  of  the  law  are  practically  nulli- 
fied. 

Increased  registration  and  increased 
hospital  provision  for  advanced  cases  of 
tuberculosis  are  urgently  needed.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  two  features  of  the  anti- 
consumption  campaign  will  receive  espe- 
cial emphasis  in  legislatures  next  year. 


RUSSIA'S  MESSAGE^ 


A  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED   REVIEW  FROM  THE  PEN  OF  THE 

LATE  SAMUEL  JUNE  BARROWS 


Mr.  Walling's  book  fills  a  new  and 
distinct  place  among  recent  books  on 
Russia,  especially  among  those  by  for- 
eign writers.  Of  the  works  which  have 
appeared  upon  Russia  during  the  past 
ten  years,  except  those  by  native 
writers  to  which  few  have  access,  many 
are  descriptive,  historic,  or  political  in 
their  character.  They  have  been  written 
to  convey  information  as  to  Russian 
facts  and  problems,  to  describe  the  Rus- 
sian people,  the  Duma,  and  the  great 
movements  in  the  modern  drama  of  Rus- 
sian political  history.  Subordinate  to  his 
main  purpose,  Mr.  Walling  does  all  this, 
and  does  it  effectively ;  but  he  writes  not 
"suggesting  what  we  can  do  for  Russia, 
but  rather  what  Russia  has  to  offer  us." 
He  has  concerned  himself  "with  the  uni- 
versal qualities  of  the  Russian  people 
rather  than  with  any  aspect  of  their  char- 
acter and  constitution  that  is  peculiar  to 
themselves."  The  volume  is  imposing  in 
its  size,  as  almost  any  volume  must  be 
that  deals  adequately  with  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject as  modern  Russia;  but  it  is  still 
more  imposing  in  its  largeness  of  view, 
in  the  magnitude  of  its  hopes  and  ideals. 
A  book  purely  descriptive  of  conditions 
in  Russia  may  easily  plunge  one  into 
pessimism.  Not  only  do  present  condi- 
tions arouse  pity  and  indignation,  but 
they  raise  within  us  the  anxious  question, 
Is  there  any  escape  from  this  dreadful 
incubus  of  autocracy  ? 

In  Russia's  Message  the  reader  will  be 
moved  to  the  very  depths,  but  his  indig- 
nation is  not  awakened  to  end  in  hopeless 
pity.  Through  all  the  darkness  and 
tragedy,  and  through  all  the  labyrinth 
of  social  and  political  complications  in 
which  the  reader  is  obliged  to  grope, 
there  is  a  thread  of  hope  which  leads  into 
the  light,  at  least  for  those  who  believe 
in  the  logic  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Walling  has  had  exceptional  op- 

iRnnAla'n  Meimacr**.  The  Tme  World  Import  of  tli« 
Revolution,  by  Williftin  EnffllRh  Wallin/r.  niui»tpate<l. 
Pp.  476.  1908.  is.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  pub- 
listaer's  price  tliroagh  the  offlceB  of  The  Svryst. 
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portunities  for  the  preparation  of  his 
book.  His  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
Russia  by  Polish  and  Jewish  Russian  ex- 
iles whom  he  met  while  living  among 
them  in  the  University  Settlement  in  New 
York.  Leaving  the  United  States  short- 
ly after  the  massacre  of  January  22,  1905, 
he  spent  several  months  in  London,  Paris, 
Geneva,  Cracow,  and  Vienna  among  lead- 
ers of  the  revolutionary  parties  of  all 
factions  and  races.  Within  a  week  after 
the  Czar  issued  his  October  manifesto 
Mr.  Walling  was  in  Warsaw  and  a  few 
days  later  in  St.  Petersburg.  Here  he 
met  Witte  and  the  chief  members  of  his 
ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  placed 
himself  in  touch  with  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  the  revolutionary  organization. 
He  remained  most  of  the  time  in  Russia 
until  the  opening  of  the  third  Duma* 
American  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  near  the  close  of  his  visit  he 
and  his  wife  and  her  sister  were  ar- 
rested and  detained  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  prison.  Mr.  Walling  corrects  how- 
ever, the  misstatement  of  some  papers 
that  the  Russian  government  made  either 
a  direct  or  indirect  request  through  the 
Russian  ambassador  that  they  should 
leave  the  country.  "We  had  wished  to 
follow  Russian  events  closely  only  until 
the  meeting  of  the  third  Duma,  and  we 
left  St.  Petersburg  on  the  day  on  which 
we  had  previously  arranged  to  go."  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  by  those  who 
read  his  book  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment would  not  cordially  welcome  him 
back. 

Mr.  Walling  has  made  free  use  of  his 
articles  in  American  periodicals,  some  of 
which  appeared  in  Charities  and  The 
Commons,  but  nine-tenths  of  his  book  is 
new.  Though  familiar  with  the  Polish 
and  Finnish  situations  he  has  not  includ- 
ed any  account  of  his  studies  in  thaf 
field,  nor  has  he  dealt  with  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia. Even  with  these  restrictions  hid 
task  was  large  enough. 

This  book  was  not  written  in  a  library ; 
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it  is  not  a  compilation  or  working  over 
of  a  score  of  volumes  that  have  preceded 
it.  The  author  has  not  neglected  com- 
petent authority  in  securing  information 
and  tracing  tendencies;  but  his  sources 
have  been  mainly  living  men  and  women. 
His  work  is  a  fresh  and  living  reflection 
of  the  Russia  of  to-day,  and  a  prophecy 
of  the  Russia  of  to-morrow. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts  en- 
titled respectively,  The  Birthplace  of  So- 
cial Freedom ;  Oppression ;  Revolt ;  Evo- 
lution of  a  New  Nation,  and  Revolution 
and  the  Message.  In  part  one  the  author 
sliows  Why  Russia  is  the  Field  of  the 
Great  Experiment. 

The  future  of  humanity  Is  being  decided 
in  Russia  because  it  is  Russia  alone  among 
'  the  great  nations  that  has  not  already  defi- 
nitely chosen  the  path  of  her  development. 
Russia's  unparalleled  tragedy  is 
not  due  to  any  innate  conservatism  in  the 
national  character,  nor  to  the  grip  on  the 
people's  soul  of  old  customs  and  an  old 
faith,  but  to  an  incredible  incubus  that  has 
been  imposed  upon  her  from  without,  and 
like  a  monstrous  parasite  has  grown  strong 
at  the  expense  of  all  her  best  vital  forces. 
.  .  .  Though  she  Is  without  a  vestige  of 
political  liberty  Russia  is  more  vitally 
alive  to  every  great  political  and  social  is- 
sue than  the  freest  countries.  .  .  .  The 
soul  of  the  future  civilization  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  conflict.     .     .    . 

It  is  perhaps  tbe  first  time  in  history 
that  a  whole  nation  has  been  infected 
to  the  point  of  religious  enthusiasm  by  this 
purely  social  faith.  Something  like  this 
occurred  in  France.  But  as  the  revolu- 
tion there  did  not  meet  a  tithe  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  this  one  has  already  met  it 
did  not  develop  a  tithe  of  the  Intensity, 
profundity,  or  universal  scope  of  the  pres- 
ent movement.  This  is  why  so  many 
great  thinkers  feel  that  the  present  revolu- 
tion means  more  to  humanity  than  any 
great  popular  moyement,  political,  eco- 
nomic or  religious  that  all  history  re- 
cords. 

In  part  two  ten  chapters  are  devoted 
to  a  study  of  Russian  autocracy  and  its 
system  of  oDpression.  Official  cruelty  in 
Russia  is  often  ascribed  by  apologists  to 
the  czar's  weakness.  Mr.  Walling  places 
upon  Nicholas  himself  a  full  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  wholesale  massa- 
cres as  w^ell  as  for  "the  monstrous  sys- 
tem of  crime  and  plunder  called  the  Rus- 
sian government."  Nevertheless  the 
/  present   revolutionary  movement   is   di- 


rected against  czarism  rather  than  against 
any  particular  czar.  In  describing  the 
persecutions  of  the  government  the  au- 
thor takes  the  Jews  as  the  central  theme, 
because  "they  have  been  selected  by  the 
government  as  the  center  of  the  whole 
persecution  system."  These  and  other 
persecutions  have  made  it  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  czar  is  governing  now 
by  mere  brutal  physical  force,  and  the 
question  is  how  long  can  a  throne  abide 
which  rests  on  no  moral  or  social  basis. 
A  government  which  is  cruelly  and  per- 
sistently at  war  with  its  own  people  must 
sooner  or  later  face  its  own  ruin. 

Economic  conditions  are  painted  with 
skilled  detail.  In  the  struggle  for  liberty, 
the  landlord  class  assumes  new  iinp)ort- 
ance.  "For  a  thousand  years  the  people 
of  Russia  have  been  living  under  double 
slavery — abject  economic  subjection  to 
the  landlords  and  abject  political  sub- 
jection to  the  state  ...  as  for  cen- 
turies the  czarism  and  the  landlord  caste 
stand  united  to  maintain  their  rule." 
Writers  on  economic  conditions  in  Russia 
have  treated  them  too  frequently  apart 
from  the  political  condition  with  which 
they  are  allied.  The  reforms  of  the 
landlord  are  in  the  direction  of  per|>etuat- 
ing  autocracy.  The  question  of  liberty 
in  Russia  pertains  not  only  to  freedom 
of  speech,  but  to  the  rights  of  prof>erty. 
The  condition  of  the  peasant  is  dark 
enough.  The  average  peasant  farmer  is 
to-day  producing  less  to  the  acre  than  he 
did  at  the  time  of  emancipation  forty 
years  ago.  The  annual  death  rate  is 
already  forty  in  a  thousand,  twice  that  of 
any  other  civilized  country.  "The  fre- 
quent famines  are  worse  in  years  of 
drouth,  but  the  drouth  isonlv  a  second- 
ary  cause  of  the  suffering.  With  more 
means  and  modern  methods  the  peasant 
would  have  twice  the  crop  even  in  dry 
years." 

Though  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of 
the  Russian  peasant  are  set  forth  in  de- 
tail showing  upon  what  a  low  plane  of 
physical  comfort  he  lives  and  with  what 
poor  tools  he  does  his  work,  Mr.  Walling 
repels  with  zeal  and  even  indignation 
the  charge  of  stupidity,  inertness,  and 
lack  of  creative  power  made  against  the 
peasantry  by  some  writers.     They  have 
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never  settled  down  into  patient  and  dumb 
acquiescence  of  autocratic  rule.  Mr. 
Walling  finds  the  peasant  a  democrat  in 
everything  and  a  socialist  in  regard  to 
the  land;  that  he  is  almost  without  race 
prejudice,  and  that  he  is  liberal  and  even 
independent  in  his  religious  views.  The 
best  vindication  of  the  spirit  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry  is  shown  in  the  first  and 
second  Dumas  to  which  they  elected  lead- 
ers who  voiced  their  feelings  and  aspira- 
tions. Where  in  the  struggle  of  any 
people  for  liberty,  in  the  French  revo- 
lution or  in  our  own,  can  be  found  a 
nobler  document  than  the  reply  of  the 
first  Duma  to  the  speech  from  the  throne 
in  May,  1906?  Even  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  a  hundred  years 
behind  it  in  some  things,  such  as  the 
recognition  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
before  the  law  and  the  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.  This 
noble  document  of  the  Russian  people 
well  bears  out  the  contention  of  the  au- 
thor that  the  Russian  revolution  is  not 
a  mere  political  struggle  for  emancipa- 
tion from  an  archaic  form  of  govern- 
ment: it  is  the  movement  of  the  masses 
to  regenerate  Russian  society. 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  Russian  vil- 
lage democracy  it  may  seem  surprising 
that  a  country  so  brutally  dominated  by 
czardom  should  be  so  thoroughly  per- 
meated by  socialism,  except  as  a  reac- 
tionary force  against  autocratic  oppres- 
sion ;  but  a  deeper  reason  is  found  in 
the  structure  and  evolution  of  peasant 
society. 

The  hundred  thousand  villages  where  the 
mass  of  the  Russian  people  live  are  In  their 
internal  affairs  so  many  little  immemorial 
republics.  At  the  present  moment,  as  at 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  they  are  ruled 
by  a  pure  spirit  of  democracy,  not  only  in 
political  but  in  economic  affairs.  A  large 
part  of  the  peasant  land  is  village  prop- 
erty used  by  all  the  villagers  in  common; 
the  rest  is  divided  and  from  time  to  time 
redistributed,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
equity  of  the  whole  village.  An  estimate 
is  made  of  each  family's  claims,  either  at 
the  death  of  its  head,  or  at  the  time  of  a 
general  census,  and  the  family  is  allotted 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  village  ploughed 
land,  but  no  person  is  ever  allowed  to  claim 
a  right  to  a  particular  piece  of  soil.  He 
has  merely  a  right  to  a  certain  quantity. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  title  and  private 
ownership  of  the  land  itself  since  it  is  not 


a  product  of  individual  labor  but  a  "gift  of 
God."  .  .  .  This  is  why  the  peasant  dep- 
uties in  the  Duma  can  say  with  perfect 
truth  that  the  peasants  do  not  want  the 
land  to  buy  and  sell  but  merely  to  plough. 
They  want  more  land  in  order  that  they 
may  have  more  work.  They  have  never  in 
their  own  experience  known  what  rents  or 
unearned  profits  from  landownership  are. 

It  is  thus  in  the  socialistic  commune  de- 
veloped in  the  Russian  mir  that  the  so- 
cialist revolutionists  find  the  basis  for 
the  future  of  the  Russian  state.  Our 
own  history  has  proceeded  along  lines  of 
individualism  and  to  absorb  our  native 
Indians  into  our  political  life  we  have 
been  obliged  to  break  up  their  socialistic 
tribal  organization  and  secure  to  them 
private  property  in  land.  There  are  those 
who  maintain  that  the  Russian  peasant 
can  only  develop  in  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Walling  and  the  socialists  deny  this  and 
find  naturally  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
mir  to  be  the  nationalization  of  the  land. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  author 
tiirough  the  terrible  story  ef  oppression 
and  revolt  and  through  the  varied  transi- 
tions and  fortune  of  the  diiferent  parties. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  indictment 
of  the  government  is  insistent  and  with 
the  failure  of  the  government  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises.  Can  the  people  pro- 
duce their  own  leaders?  and  who  are 
they?  The  question  is  well  answered  in 
the  book  as  it  was  answered  in  the 
Duma.  It  is  not  alone  intellectual  ability 
that  is  needed  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  Russian  people.  If  this  were  all,, 
splendid  and  abundant  examples  of  in- 
tellectual capacity  could  easily  be  pro- 
duced; but  what  is  even  more  needed 
is  that  very  enthusiasm  for  a  social  and 
political  ideal  which  has  led  thousands  of 
Russians,  many  of  them  leaders  in  their 
communities,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  not 
from  personal  ambition,  but  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  people. 

It  is  idle  to  ask  whether  a  revolution 
will  break  (5ut  in  Russia.  It  has  been 
goin^  on  all  the  time.  Thirty  thousand 
people  have  already  been  killed  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Russia  is  practically  under  some 
form  of  martial  law.  The  reactionary 
policy  of  the  government  must  be  held 
responsible    for   the   development   of   a 
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guerilla  warfare  which  eventually  may 
assume  greater  proportion.  Who  can  tell 
how  long  the  struggle  will  last ! 

Mr.  Walling  is  ardent,  radical,  inspired 
with  a  lofty,  social  faith,  and  a  social 
ideal.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  of  an 
advocate  that  he  shall  also  be  judicial. 
We  ask  ourselves  has  he  done  full  jus- 
tice to  the  constitutional  democrats  and 
to  Milyukov,  their  leader,  who  are  work- 
ing for  a  bloodless  solution  through  evo- 
lutionary and  parliamentary  forces? 

Though  this  striking  book  is  a  mes- 
sage from  Russia  to  humanity  its  pre- 
dominant interest  for  most  readers  will 
naturally  be  in  the  Russian  struggle 
itself  and  the  realization  in  its  own  his- 
tory and  life  of  sublime  ideals.  Mr.  Wal- 
ling is  graphic,  inspiring,  intense.  His 
volume  is  a  noble  contribution  to  the.  his- 
tory of  social  and  political  liberty  m  Rus- 
sia. It  is  the  fullest  and  best  presenta- 
tion of  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  that  has  yet  been  made. 


The  writer  of  this  review,  himself  a 
recent  visitor  to  Russia,  came  away  from 
that  country  with  a  conviction  of  the 
profound  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
forces  that  are  working  together  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Russian  people.  That 
the  struggle  will  eventually  issue  in  full 
political  freedom  the  writer  has  the  firm- 
est conviction.  France  and  the  United 
States  through  great  political  revolutions 
have  already  made  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  human  history.  They  have 
sent  their  message  to  Russia  arid  now  it 
may  be,  by  another  pathway  of  revolu- 
tion, Russia  will  emerge  from  its  village 
democracy  not  only  into  political  free- 
dom, but  into  an  era  of  social  justice 
and  equality.  Mr.  Walling's  faith  in 
Russia  is  founded  on  his  faith  in  human- 
ity. Not  all  his  social  program  may  be 
realized;  but  if  social  and  political  jus- 
tice in  the  larger  sense  be  not  achieved, 
not  onlv  democracy,  but  humanity  itself 
is  a  failure. 
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Six  States,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Minnesota  and  Virginia,  have  now 
passed  laws  giving  power  to  county  su- 
pervisors to  establish  hospitals  for  tuber-* 
culous  patients  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties. Besides  these  six  states  some  others 
have  a  provision  in  their  constitutions 
which  gives  practically  the  same  power 
to  county  supervisors. 

Such  an  important  move  through  the 
legislatures  should  be  appreciated  and 
understood  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
as  it  is  part  of  a  general  movement,  tak- 
ing place  all  over  the  United  States  to 
care  for  the  consumptive  as  near  his 
home  as  possible. 

A  short  resume  of  the  principal  points 
in  the  act  passed  by  the  last  New  York 
state  Legislature,  which  is  typical  of 
them  all,  is  therefore  used  as  a  preface 
to  this  article. 


The  New  York  act  gives  Boards  of 
County  Supervisors  power  by  a  majority 
vote  to  establish  hospitals  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from 
consumption.  The  boards  are  allowed 
to  purchase  or  lease  real  property  in  any 
city,  town  or  village  in  the  county,  to 
erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  make 
such  improvements  and  repairs  of  exist- 
ing buildings  as  they  see  fit  They  are 
also  given  the  power  to. appoint  boards 
of  managers  and  levy  taxes  for  such 
sums  of  money  as  they  deem  necessary 
to  build  and  maintain  the  institution. 

In  the  New  York  act  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  others,  it  is  provided  that 
patients  who  are  financially  able  must 
pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  but,  if  unable,  the  superin- 
tendent has  power  to  accept  them  free, 
or  assess  them  such  an  amount  as  he  be- 


ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  OF  CONCEBTB  TILE. 
Suitable  for  a  sanatorlunf  for  fifty  patlenti.     It  coiti  tl2>000. 


lieves  they  are  able  to  pay,  after  inves- 
tigajing  their  circumstances.  This  pro- 
vision allows  for  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons of  moderate  means,  without  their 
becoming  listed  as  paupers. 

After  these  acts  were  passed,  the 
Boards  of  Supervisors  in  numerous 
counties  began  investigations  as  to  the 
need  for  hospitals  in  their  respective 
counties  and  the  writer  was  invited  to 
meet  with  special  committees  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  to  give  figures  and  plans 
for  building;  in  some  cases  to  examine 
prospective  sites.  In  every  county  visited 
the  supervisors  and  citizens  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  need  for  a  hospital,  but 
feared  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  would 
entail  great  expense.  When  a  hospital 
was  mentioned  to  those  who  had  not  con- 
sidered the  question,  there  seemed  to 
arise  in  their  minds  the  phantom  of  a 
great  substantial  building,  constructed  on 
the  lines  of  a  barracks,  and  consuming 
the  county  funds,  both  during  the  build- 
ing, and  later  in  its  maintenance.  After 
this  specter  had  been  dispelled,  they  be- 
came interested,  their  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion disappeared  and  they  were  delighted 
to  know  that  open  air  buildings  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  could  be  cheap- 
ly constructed  and  maintained.  It  would 
seem  that  one  of  the  important  duties 
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resting  upon  the  societies  fighting  tuber- 
culosis, is  to  publish  broadcast  a  state- 
ment-making clear  to  the  farmer  as  well 
as  to  the  town  and  city  dweller,  how 
easily,  simply  and  cheaply  these  build- 
ings can  be  constructed  and  why  the  cost 
of  maintenance  is  low. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  come  be- 
fore the  supervisors  after  they  have  de- 
cided to  build  the  institution  is  the  loca- 
tion, and  those  interested  can  then  use 
their  influence  to  have  the  hospital  placed 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  county  seat 
or  to  the  largest  city  in  the  county.  A 
site  on  a  direct  trolley  line  is  very  desir- 
able so  that  it  can  easily  be  reached  by 
the  patients'  friends.  It  is  always  hard 
to  hold  consumptives  in  a  sanatorium  at 
first,  as  the  very  sick  do  not  like  to  leave 
their  families  and  incipient  patients  be- 
come restless  if  they  are  not  happy.  If 
the  hospital  is  close  to  the  city  where  vis- 
itors can  reach  it  every  day  by  a  short 
trolley  trip,  the  location  will  help  very 
largely  in  making  the  patients  contented. 
The  site  should  be  a  tract  of  land,  pref- 
erably one  hundred  acres  in  extent,  in- 
cluding forest,  orchard,  and  land  that  can 
be  cultivated.  It  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded that  incipient  patients  improve 
faster  when  they  are  supplied  with  work, 
and  under  a  wise,  well-informed  medical 
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superintendent  they  will  be  able  to  do  a 
large  part  of  the  farm  work,  with  real 
benefit  to  themselves  and  large  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  When 
there  is  choice  of  a  number  of  sites, 
a  damp  or  swampy  location  should  care- 
fully be  avoided  as  such  land  when  used 
for  a  sanatorium  must  be  drained  often 
by  a  sub-soil  method  which  is  expensive. 
A  good  supply  of  water  is  a  necessity 
and  it  will  be  well,  for  this  reason,  if  a 
farm  can  be  secured  within  the  line  of 


the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  rise  of  the 
land  and  the  position  of  water-courses 
and  lakes  enter  into  the  question  and  in- 
crease or  reduce  the  cost  of  installation 
and  maintenance.  As  the  expense  of 
preparing  some  land  for  a  sanatorium 
site  is  very  great  and  on  other  property 
a  large  outlay  for  improvements  is  not 
necessary,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  desirable  land  made 
by  a  competent  sanitary  engineer. 

The  expense  of  construction  will  be 
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THE  BASEMENT. 
Here  are  the  laundry,  heating  plant,   refrigerator  and  storage. 


the  city  water  supply  and  sewer  system. 
The  question  of  water,  sewage  disposal 
and  lights  will  then  be  settled  and  great 
expense  saved.  When  this  is  impossible 
there  should  be  good  springs,  a  running 
stream  of  clear  water  or  a  thoroughly 
protected  well  on  the  site,  and  if  these 
are  not  above  the  buildings  a  pumping 
plant  will  be  necessary.  The  disposal  of 
sewage  from  the  institution  must  be  con- 
sidered before  the  land  is  acquired,  as 


materially  reduced  if  good,  substantial 
farm  buildings  are  on  the  property. 
These  must  also  be  examined  carefully 
and  an  estimate  given  of  the  cost  of  cor- 
recting unsanitary  conditions,  special  care 
being  used  to  learn  if  the  buildings  are 
damp  at  any  season  of  the  year  and  what 
is  necessary  to  remedy  the  defect  The 
farmhouse  can  be  used  as  an  adminis- 
tration building  and,  if  large  enough,  the 
kitchen,   dining-room,   amusement  room 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 
In  a  space  fifty-four  by  forty  feet  are  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  sitting  room  and  offices. 


and  offices  may  be  arranged  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  second  floor  will  be 
needed  for  nurses  and  servants'  quar- 
ters, but  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  painted  throughout  and  toilet  and 
baths  added.  The  barns  and  outbuild- 
ings, if  in  good  condition,  save  a  large 
outlay.  They  can  be  used  for  cows  and 
chickens,  as  domestic  animals,  farm  and 
garden  produce  should  be  counted  on  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

When  a  farm  is  selected  without  a 
house,  it  is  advisable  to  put  up  a  small, 
plain,  but  well-constructed  administration 
building.  This  can  be  erected  by  using 
concrete  tile  for  about  $12,000.  The 
plans  accompanying  this  article  will  give 
some  information  in  regard  to  its  size 
and  arrangement. 

In  the  basement  are  placed  the  heating 
plant,  a  refrigerator,  coal  bunkers,  and  a 
room  for  .the  laundry.  On  the  first  floor 
are  the  doctor's  and  superintendent's  of- 
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fices,  a  large  kitchen,  a  dining  room  to 
seat  forty  patients,  and  a  sitting  room 
opening  by  folding  doors  into  the  hall 
and  dining  room,  so  that  the  two  rooms 
can  be  thrown  together  for  amusement 
purposes.  The  second  floor  is  divided 
into  medium  sized  rooms  for  the  officers, 
nurses  and  servants,  and  most  of  the 
apartments  open  by  doors  on  the  large 
veranda,  so  that  the  upper  story  may  be 
used  as  an  infirmary  or  for  nurses  and 
servants  who,  if  they  have  been  cured  of 
tuberculosis,  will  often  wish  to  sleep  in 
the  open  air. 

At  the  present  time  the  simplest  meth- 
od of  housing  incipient  cases  is  to  use 
the  lean-to  type  of  building.  A  good, 
substantial  lean-to  housing  sixteen  pa- 
tients, and  divided  in  the  center  by  toilet, 
locker  and  sitting  rooms,  can  be  built 
for  $2,500.  If  two  such  structures  are 
erected  on  one  side  of  the  administration 
building,  one  lean-to  can  be  used  for  the 
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women  and  one  for  the  men.  These 
buildings  can  be  placed  on  brick  piers 
without  cellars,  and  the  front  of  the 
porches  protected  by  canvas  curtains.  A 
heating  plant  is  unnecessary  but  the  toi- 
let, dressing  and  sitting  rooms  should  be 
heated  by  a  stove.  The  open  porches  are 
usually  left  without  ceiling  or  other  finish. 
For  these  reasons  the  incipient  patients' 
quarters  can  be  built  cheaply,  and  as  the 
outside  walls  and  roof  are  shingled  and 
stained  they  have  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. 

Two  lean-tos  for  thirty-two  incipient 
cases  and  one  building  for  advanced 
cases  housing  sixteen  patients  will  make 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  forty-eight 
beds,  which  is  usually  as  large  as  it  is 
advisable  for  a  county  institution  to  start 
with. 

Consumptives  as  well  as  their  families 
and  friends  need,  education  on  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis,  and  it  may  take 
months  after  the  first  buildings  are  erect- 
ed to  fill  them,  but  as  the  people  of  the 


county  become  interested  in  the  sana- 
torium they  will  realize  what  a  great 
blessing  it  is  to  have  a  hospital  near  at 
hand.  A  knowledge  of  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  disease  causes  the  people  to 
demand  the  protection  obtained  by  ^^ 
moving  advanced  cases  from  the  homes, 
and  the  patients  returning  cured  will  also 
help  make  the  institution  popular. 

The  building  for  advanced  cases  can 
be  built  on  the  plan  of  a  lean-to  but 
more  substantially  than  that  for  incipient 
caseis.  Glass  doors  or  windows  are  need- 
ed to  close  in  the  porches  during  the  cold 
weather,  and  as  the  porches  th^i  become 
wards-,  they  must  be  finished  in  plas- 
ter or  ceiled  with  close  fitting  boards. 
Partitions  between  the  beds  are  advis- 
able, as  they  add  to  the  patients'  comfort 
and  give  privacy  to  those  who  are  very 
sick.  A  steam  or  hot  water  plant  will  }k 
needed  for  the  entire  building,  and  the 
dressing  and  sitting  rooms,  nurses'  quar- 
ters, diet  kitchen  and  equipment  can  be 
arranged  in  the  center  apartment. 


SECOND   FLOOR   PLAN. 
This  Is  arranged  to  bouse  the  sanatorium  staff. 


LEAN-TO  AT  UABYLAND  SANATOBIUM. 
B  the  arr&DgemeDt  o(  saib  and  slau  front  lor  idvaDcea  c&ub,  26  b;  1S2  feet. 


A  lean-to  constructed  in  this  manner 
■will  cost  about  $5,000,  but  it  will  have 
much  the  same  exterior  as  that  used  for 
incipient  cases  and  so  give  uniformity  to 
the  institution. 

The  method  suggested  here  of  separate 
heating  arrangements  for  the  administra- 
tion building  and  the  advanced  ward, 
with  stoves  for  the  dressing  and  sitting 
rooms  in  the  lean-tos  for  incipient  cases, 
is  much  cheaper  than  a  central  power  and 
heating  plant  such  as  large  state  institu- 
tions often  build.  If,  however,  the 
money  for  a  power  plant  is  available  it 
can  be  put  in  at  once  as  it  will  be  needed 
if  the  institution  is  greatly  enlarged. 

Many  of  the  county  hospital  laws  pro- 
vide that  the  superintendent  shall  accept 
all  classes  of  cases  (both  incipient  and 
advanced)  who  apply  for  admission.  In 
states  where  this  provision  is  made,  pa- 
tients' quarters  should  be  divided  into 
two  units  and  built  on  opposite  sides  and 
as  far  from  the  administration  building 
as  will  admit  of  easy  and  economical 
management.  A  bad  eflfect  is  produced 
upon  incipient  patients  who  are  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  by  the  death  of  patients 
in  the  advanced  wards.  Advanced  cases 
.are  taken  into  the  hospital  in  order  to 
«3I 


isolate  them  and  reduce  the  danger  of 
infection  in  the  homes  from  which  they 
come.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  die  in  the  hospital  and  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  for  such 
events. 

These  suggestions  only  call  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $22,000  for  buildings, 
which  will  provide  for  the  patients'  in 
attractive  structures  which  a  county  will 
be  able  to  show  to  visitors  with  pride. 
This  sum,  of  course,  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  purchase  price  of  the 
site,  or  the  cost  of  beautifying  it  and 
supplying  the  water  and  sewage  disposal 
plants. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  a  number 
of  cases  that  the  county  farm  or  alms- 
house should  be  used  as  a  site  for  the 
tuberculosis  hospital,  and  so  save  the 
expense  of  purchasing  land  and  erecting 
an  administration  building.  Those  in- 
terested in  a  county  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium should  use  all  their  influence  to 
prevent  such  a  dismal  ending  of  their 
project.  A  self-respecting  patient,  no 
matter  how  small  his  income,  will  not  go 
to  the  almshouse,  nor  will  the  members 
of  a  family  send  those  they  love  to  a 
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sanatorium  which  is  closely  connected 
with  a  pauper  institution.  Such  sugges- 
tions if  carried  out  will  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  and  so  should  be  fought 
at  every  opportunity. 

Supervisors  of  counties  who  have  thor- 
oughly investigated  the  subject  and  ap- 
preciate the  great  need  of  such  institu- 
tions, are  often  willing  to  expend  large 
sums   if   necessary   for  the   sanatorium 


and  such  money  when  available  can  well 
be  used  in  perfecting  the  site  and  enlarg- 
ing the  administration  buildin^^. 

Any  amount  expended  to  perfect  the 
water  and  sewage  disposal  plants,  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  the  farm, 
or  beautify  and  improve  the  site,  wiH 
well  repay  the  supervisors  in  reducicg 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  promoting 
the  cure  of  the  patients. 


THE  TREND  OF  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

AND  ENDORSEMENT 

PART  III 

FRANCIS  H.  McLEAN 


In  any  review  of  the  present  trend,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  though  there 
has  been  no  definite  development  in  this 
direction,  the  question  of  centralizing  and 
thereafter  apportioning  bulk  funds,  has 
been  discussed  seriously.  As  at  present 
considered  the  plan  does  not  mean  that 
any  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  commu- 
nity in  general  to  send  its  contributions 
through  one  source,  but  that  the  members 
of  the  particular  commercial  bodies  in- 
terested, would  be  invited  so  to  do.  That 
is,  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce or  the  board  of  trade  would  agree 
to  pool  their  lump  contributions  and  have 
them  apportioned  to  the  different  chari- 
ties, according  to  their  needs,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own.  This  gives  the  free- 
dom of  appeal  to  any  sort  of  organization 
and  technically  there  is  not  a  charity 
trust.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent 
that  if  a  very  important  commercial  body 
did  actually  thus  pool  the  contributions 
of  its  own  members,  its  influence  would 
undoubtedly  predominate  so  far  as  un- 
dertakings of  any  magnitude  were  con- 
cerned. As  was  said  before,  the  writer 
is  not  aware  that  any  experiment  along 
this  line  has  actually  been  tried.  It 
would  be  a  return  to  the  old  plan  of  col- 
lection through  one  center,  but  under 
vastlv  different  conditions.  Under  the 
Liverpool  plan  each  society  added  its  cry 
to  all  of  the  others,  and  each  one  took 
pot  luck  in  the  returns.  The  new  plan 
would  mean  the  collection  of  a  certain 


stated  amount  and  then  its  apportionment 
among  the  different  societies  according 
to  the  value  placed  upon  their  needs  l^ 
the  committee  in  charge. 

One  need  scarcely  pause  to  point  out 
the  dangers  lying  in  this  attempt  at 
centralization.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  its  positive  merits  be  overlooked.  It 
is  not  sufficient  nor  applicable  to  cite  the 
success  of  the  United  Jewish  Charities 
in  this  connection.  Though  enthusiastic 
persons  in  various  communities  have 
urged  that  what  was  accomplished  in  this 
field  might  be  accomplished  in  other 
fields,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
there  are  such  vital  differences  that  what- 
ever experiments  are  worked  out  upon 
the  basis  outlined,  will  be  new.  The 
first  experiment  will  be  watched  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  both  with  refer- 
ence to  its  immediate  effects  as  well  as 
its  permanent  effects.  The  latter  may 
vary  much  from  the  former. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  complete  centralization  of  funds, 
or  at  least  centralization  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members  of  great  business 
organizations.  We  have  spoken  of  this 
future  possibility  simply  to  illustrate  the 
growing  tendency  of  commercial  bodies 
to  take  up  this  vital  part  of  their  work. 
The  movement  has  become  so  strong  that 
charity  organization  workers  will  soon 
be  in  a  position  where  they  may  accuse 
their  own  local  business  association  of 
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being  behind  the  times  unless  they  are 
lined  up  with  them.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  men  who  expect  to  serve  as  sec- 
retaries of  commercial  organizations  will 
be  expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
social  work  and  social  programs.  It  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  them  to  know  simply 
how  to  boom  the  town  and  advertise  its 
resources,  or  rather  their  advertising  will 
he  developed  more  amply  by  their  being 
able  to  speak  of  good  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  or  the  improvement  of 
bad  conditions.  For  intelligent  manu- 
facturers locating  plants  will  more  and 
more  inquire  in  what  environment  their 
working  people  are  going  to  live,  realiz- 
ing that  it  will  have  much  to  do  with 
their  character  and  health,  all  of  which 
will  have  bearing  upon  the  efficiency  of 
their  factories  and  the  quality  of  their 
output.  Already  southern  mill  owners 
have  learned  that  improved  housing  pays 
for  itself  in  improved  output.  Factory 
managers  in  the  same  state,  for  instance, 
will  tell  different  stories  regarding  the 
permanency  of  their  employes.  The 
stories  are  different  because  housing  and 
other  conditions  are  different.  This  is 
only  one  illustration  of  one  phase  of  the 
question. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  last 
few  paragraphs  we  have  turned  from  the 
field  of  charities  endorsement,  simply, 
to  that  of  the  relation  of  business  organi- 
zations to  the  general  social  uplift  of 
cities.  Of  course  the  right  development 
of  the  charitable  work  is  an  absolute  pre- 
requisite for  right  social  development. 

There  is,  however,  something  to  be 
said  about  the  immediate  relationship  be- 
tween business  organizations  and  the 
general  work  of  the  associated  charities 
which,  in  the  smaller  cities,  often  hap- 
pens to  be  the  only  organization  dealing 
with  social  conditions  in  general.  For 
that  reason  there  is  very  great  need  of 
thorough  and  cordial  understanding  be- 
tween it  and  business  organizations. 
When  objection  is  made  by  a  society  that 
it  has  never  been  able  to  make  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  see 
things  in  this  light,  then  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  sure  that  the  work  itself  has 
been  laid  out  upon  sufficiently  broad  lines. 
It  is  the  writer's  experience  that  busi- 


ness organizations  as  a  rule  are  quick  to 
respond  to  any  broad  statement  of  the 
associated  charities  work,  or  any  descrip- 
tion of  «ome  specific  activity  which  it  is 
carrying  on.  Furthermore,  this  does  not 
interfere  with  their  keen  appreciation  of 
good  case  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  will  appeal  less  to  business  men 
of  large  views  than  some  petty  work  of 
distributing  a  few  old  clothes  and  gro- 
ceries without  anything  else  being  in- 
volved. 

It  will  not  be  understood  from  the 
above  that  the  official  relation  between 
the  associated  charities  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce  should  not  be  entirely  in 
connection  with  charities  endorsement  or 
the  confidential  bureau  of  information. 
Recently  suggestion  was  made  to  one  or 
two  societies  organizing  the  central  coun- 
cils of  charities,  as  outlined  last  month,  to 
request  local  commercial  bodies  to  be- 
come officially  represented  upon  it.  In 
Pittsburgh  a  plan  has  been  proposed  by 
which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be 
jointly  represented  upon  the  charities 
committee  with  representatives  from  the 
central  council  itself.  This  committee  is 
to  deal  with  questions  regarding  charita- 
ble enterprises,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
brings  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  much 
closer  officially  tcJ  the  central  council.  It 
may  be  said  incidentally  that  this  same 
Chamber  of  Commerce  made  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Pittsburgh  and  printed  its  conclusions 
in  a  sixteen  page  pamphlet.  The  commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  went 
carefully  into  every  branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities'  work.  It  visited  the  dis- 
trict conferences  and  went  through  every 
detail  of  registration  up  to  case  treatment 
and  co-operation  with  other  societies.  It 
endorsed  this  society  as  being  one  of  the 
chief  business  needs  of  the  city. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  have  official  con- 
nection between  the  local  commercial 
bodies  and  the  associated  charities,  either 
through  a  committee  on  charities  or  the 
central  council,  it  is  still  possible  to  se- 
cure their  co-operation  in  carrying  out 
specific  activities,  or  specific  reforms.  In 
conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
larger  cities  there  is  appreciation  of 
business  co-operation.       In  the  smaller 
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cities  there  is  not  the  same  strong  feeling, 
but  there  should  be.  In  any  city  with  an 
associated  charities,  effort  should  not 
cease  until  the  chamber  of  commerce,  or 
board  of  trade,  is  in  some  way  officially 


connected  with  the  work.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  growth  of  this  co-operation  that 
it  is  often  possible,  in  urging  it,  to  dtc 
cities  which  are  nearby  and  which  have 
developed  it. 


CIVIC    IMPROVEMENT 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON,    Department  Editor 


FEDERATION  OF  ARTS  PROCEEDINGS 

The  National  Academy  of  Art  has  publish- 
ed  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  held 
in  Washington  last  May,  at  which  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts  was  formed.  The 
two  hundred  page  pamphlet  gives  in  full 
the  addresses,  which  were  of  much  more 
than  usual  interest.  As  a  group  they  give 
a  comprehensive  and  hope-pervaded  view 
of  the  present  art  situation  in  the  United 
States  such  as  one  could  not  hope  to  find 
elsewhere  in  equally  convenient  form. 


A  NEW  ALLY 

Very  significant  is  the  news  that  in  Mas- 
sachusetts the  interurban  electric  roads 
have  offered  to  assist  the  state  in  fighting 
forest  fires — not  from  sudden  love  of  the 
state,  nor  from  fear  of  property  damage; 
hut  because  their  directors  realize  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  roads  largely  depends  on 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which 
they  pass.  The  head  of  the  controlling  in- 
vestment company  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  state  forester,  showed  how  helpful  the 
companies  might  be,  learned  how  welcome 
their  aid  would  be,  anu  issued  orders  to  the 
managers  of  the  controlled  lines.  With  the 
companies  concluding  that  beauty  pays  so 
well  that  they  will  fight  for  its  protection, 
there  opens  a  large  and  interesting  field  of 
undertaking  and  co-operation. 


PITTSBURGH'S  PARKS  TO  BE  USEFUL 

It  is  announced  that  Mayor  Magee  of 
Pittsburgh  has  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
social  service  of  the  city  parks  is  nothing 
like  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be.  As  a  step 
toward  increasing  their  popular  usefulness, 
he  has  made  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
street  railroad  company  is  to  run  spurs  into 
sections  of  the  larger  parks,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple can  reach  without  a  long  walk  those  pic- 
nic and  ball  grounds,  tennis  courts,  and 
other  recreative  features  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  develop.  One  of  the  investigators 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  called  attention  to 
this  serious  delinquency  in  the  Pittsburgh 
parks,  which  are  very  beautiful  if  one  has. 


the  means  to  drive  about  them,  and  it  i^ 
good  to  note  that  the  mayor  and  Director 
Armstrong  of  the  Department  or  Public 
Works  are  co-operating  effectively  to  ovei^ 
come  the  lack,  turning  to  the  matter  with 
real  interest  and  enthusiasm.  In  an  tndus> 
trial  city  parks  perform  an  active  social,  as 
distinguished  from  a  simply  aesthetic,  ser- 
vice. 

KNOXVILLE  WOMEN 

The  officers  of  the  Pane  Association  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  are  women,  but  their  ef- 
fort is  as  wide  as  the  community  for  their 
motto  is,  "The  public  good,  health  and  happi- 
ness." Auxiliary  to  the  Park  Association 
are  civic  improvement  societies  in  the  sev- 
eral wards,  the  whole  making  an  unusuil 
and  interesting  organization.  An  attractive 
little  leaflet  giving  the  by-laws,  etc,  calls 
attention  on  the  title  page  to  the  fact  that 
the  organization  "in  co-operation  with  the 
municipal  government"  is  working  for  & 
city  beautiful.  That  is  an  attitude  which 
civic  improvement  societies  ought  always 
to  try  to  take.  To  find  it  assumed  by  a 
women's  organization  reflects  credit  on  both 
the  municipal  administration  and  the 
women.  From  a  list  of  twenty  suggestions 
to  the  public,  which  are  printed  In  the 
pamphlet,  the  following  may  be  quoted: 

"Pull  down  your  fence.  The  city  will 
haul  it  away  and  keep  ofiF  the  cows.  If  you 
can't  be  induced  to  part  with  It,  fix  It  up 
and  paint  it. 

"Wherever  the  ground  ghows  bare,  plant 
something  green  in  it. 

"Exercise  the  same  supervision  over  your 
sidewalk  as  over  your  front  yard.  Side- 
walks are  the  index  of  the  kind*  of  people 
inside."^ 

ABANDONING  BILLBOARDS 

From  far  away  little  HonolUlti  -there 
comes  a  bit  of  billboard  news  that  perhaps 
has  broad  significance  and  promlise.  Hack- 
field  and  Cbmpany,  Ltd.,  the  dominating 
mercantile  establishment  in  the  IsUmds,  and 
the  largest  patrons  of  the  bill  posters,  has 
decided  to  discontinue  all  billboard'  adver- 
tising.    In  a  newspaper  Ihterviiew,.  the  man- 
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aser  declares  that  the  step  has  been  under 
advisement  for  some  time.  He  says:  "There 
are  several  reasons  for  this  departure,  one 
of  which  is  our  satisfaction  with  the'  results 
attained  through  the  newspapers.  I  realize, 
too,  that  there  is .  a  growing  opposition  to 
out-of-doors  publicity,  such  as  billboards,  in 
a  locality  where  nature  has  done  so  much 
to  make  everything  beautiful.  The  dissatis- 
faction has  gone  so  far  as  to  partake  of  the 
flavor  of  a  boycott.  I  do  not  mean  that  this 
is  yet  serious;  but  as  far  as  it  concerns  our 
business,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  shall  be. 
We  believe  that  the  dislike  of  this  style  of 
advertising  felt  by  many  persons  should 
have  consideration.  Civic  pride  also  has 
arisen,  here  as  on  the  mainland.  Beginning 
August  1,  billboard  advertising  is  discontin- 
ued by  this  firm.' 


ft 


WATCHFUL  WOMEN 

The  lately  issued  report  of  the  Women's 
Health  Protective  Association  of  New  York 
is  a  triennial.     As  the  report    states,    the 
work  of  the  association  cannot  be  confined 
within  a  fixed  period.     The  task  it  under- 
takes may  run   from  month  to  month   or 
from  one  year  into  another,  so  that  there  is 
no  special  advantage   in  a  strictly  annual 
report.     The  association's  method  of  proced- 
ure, as  outlined  In  the  report,    should    be 
quoted:    The  active  membership  Is  divided 
into  committees.     When  a  complaint  is  re- 
ceived by  the  association  it  is  sent  to  the 
chairman  under  whose  committee  work  the 
complaint  comes,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that 
officer  to  have  the  matter  investigated  and 
when  assured  that  the  complaint  is  justifi- 
able to  report  it  to  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary, she  being  the  duly  accredited  officer 
of  the  association.     It  Is  then  the  duty  of 
this  officer  to  forward  the  complaint  to  the 
municipal  department    controlling   the   nui- 
sance.    If  the  nuisance  is  serious,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  association  is  notified,  and  she 
selects  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  proper 
official  and  secure  his  aid  in  abating  or  re- 
moving it  as  quickly  as  possible.     No  indi- 
vidual member  takes  action  on  her  own  ac- 
count, and  the  redult  of  no  investigation  is 
made  public  until  the  city  official  has  been 
notified.     This  method  has  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  the  officials,  and  all  communica- 
tions from  the  association  receive  prompt 
and  courteous  attention.     Further,  the  asso- 
ciation  "does   not   consider  politics   in    its 
work,  but  looks  to  the  men  at  the  heads  of 
the  various  departments  for  the  best  service 
for  the  public  good."      Among  the  subjects 
which  the  association   has    taken    up    are 
street  cleaning,  school  hygiene,  tree  plant- 
ing, parks  and    playgrounds,    expectoration 
in   cars,   overcrowding  of  cars,   pure  food, 
etc. 


PLAYGROUND  NOTES 

With  the  broad  sweep  of  the  playground 
movement,  items  on  that  subject  accumulate 
rapidly.  Some  are  very  interesting.  In 
the  little  Front  street  playground  in  Ro- 
chester, which,  hemmed  in  by  tall  buildings, 
has  only  500  feet  of  space — though  900  chil- 
dren a  week  find  heaven  there — ^a  field  day 
was  celebrated  in  mid-summer,  to  observe 
the  smallest  playground's  second  birthday. 
The  longest  race  could  be  only  thirty  yards, 
but  the  contest  was  none  the  less  exciting, 
nor  the  victory  less  glorious,  for  that.. 
Badges  and  buttons  were  worn  with  pride; 
the  place  was  gay  with  Chinese  lanterns,  the. 
mayor  was  present  for  a  long  time  both  af- 
ternoon and  evening — for  Rochester's  mayor 
has  shown  in  many  official  acts  his  love  for 
little  children;  and  the  letter  carriers'  band 
discoursed  sweet  music — ^no  simpler  words 
will  do,  for  Front  street  has  possibly  never 
had  music  before,  outside  the  mission  and 
the  saloons.  But  in  one  respect,  Rochester's 
little  Front  street  playground  has  probably 
an  advantage  over  any  other  playground  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  great  brick 
buildings  that  bounds  it  is  a  chewing  gum 
factory,  and  sometimes — Oh,  whisper  the 
joyous  tidings  with  trembling  breath — some- 
times sticks  of  gum  are  thrown  freely  o\i% 
of  the  window  for  the  children.  No  really 
perfect  playground  can  lack  a  gum  factory 
for  one  of  its  boundaries.  In  Trenton  the 
interest  of  the  Sunday  schools  was  enlisted 
in  the  playground  movement,  and  so  was 
gained  an  unusual  but  not  inappropriate 
source  of  support.  For  a  membership  cam- 
paign conducted  in  Trenton  for  the  local 
association  a  great  clock  was  placed  on  the 
facade  of  the  City  Hall,  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  member-getting.  In  Louisville,  the 
Recreation  League  issued  an  appeal  in  the 
form  of  a  lawyer's  brief.    The  cover  read: 


In  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion. 


Appeal  of  the  Children  versus  the  City. 


Brief  for  the  Children. 
The  Recreation  League,  Counsel. 


The  brief,  after  describing  Louisville,  says, 
eloquently:  "Into  this  dread  place  of  bricks 
and  stones  and  iron  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men  go  down  to  destroy  themselves  in  the- 
labor  of  living,  to  find  death  in  the  pursuit 
of  life,  striving  and  failing,  and  striving 
again;  swarming  feverishly  in  and  out  of 
their  smoking  burrows,  pursued  by  care  and 
want,  set  about  with  the  hundred  di^igera. 
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sentatives  realized  that  being  senators  and 
congressmen  and  having  to  stay  In  session 
when  you  wanted  to  be  somewhere  else  was 
not  all  It  was  cracked  up  to  be — even  If  It 
was  Jusw  like  the  real  Congress  In  Wash- 
ington. At  that  session  the  house  elected  a 
speaker.  Later  the  congress  made  laws, 
which,  typewritten  and  duly  posted  in  all 
the  playgrounds,  became  their  rule  of  con- 
duct. At  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  feature  of  the 
playground  activity,  it  seems,  is  the  annual 
sandpile  party.  In  a  long  bed  of  sand  there 
are  buried  treasures,  for  which  the  children 
are  allowed  to  "lunge."     The  treasures  con- 


sist of  tools,    work-boxes,    story-books    and 
toys. 

TOWN  PLANNING  NEWS 

The  town  planning  news  of  the  last  month 
Includes  the  appearance  in  pamphlet  of  a 
brief  but  suggestive  report  for  the  little  town 
of  Madison,  N.  J. ;  the  appearance  in  elaborate 
and  beautiful  form  of  a  report  prepared 
some  time  ago  for  Los  Angeles,  and  the  au- 
thorization by  the  commission  government 
of  Des  Moines  of  a  study  for  that  city,  that 
it  may  be  made  a  capital  worthy  of  a  great 
state. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


HOME  vs.  INSTITUTION 

To  THE  Eorroa: 

I  think  that  the  managers  of  institutions 
for  children  which  are  supported  by  endow- 
ment funds,  and  private  benefactions,  have 
a  Just  cause  of  complaint  against  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  publicity,  be- 
cause of  a  denial  of  opportunity  to  present 
reasons  for  the  existence  and  necessity  of 
their  institutions. 

In  calling  the  White  House  Conference 
President  Roosevelt  did  not  assume  the 
proper  attitude  of  a  non-partisan,  but  pub- 
licly declared  his  faith  in  the  Massachusetts 
plan  for  dealing  with  dependent  children. 

As  a  result  of  this  stand,  and  because  of 
the  opinions  of  the  promoters  of  the  confer- 
ence, such  institutions  as  Girard  College, 
the  Rose  Orphan  Home  of  Terre  Haute,  In- 
diana, and  this  institution,  were  purposely 
omitted  from  the  invitation  list,  and  ignored 
In  the  work  of  the  conference.  Following 
up  the  action  at  Washington,  the  same  pro- 
moters appeared  at  the  national  conference 
at  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  West,  the  secretary  of 
the  White  House  Conference  proceeded  to 
criticise  the  managers  of  institution  homes 
for  children  because  they  did  not  attend  con- 
ferences. It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  call  him  down  on  this,  and  prove  that 
the  omission  of  such  institutions  as  I  have 
named  was  Intentional.  I  have  read  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  White  House  Conferen2e 
with  close  interest,  and  I  fall  to  find  any- 
where any  exposition  of  the  proper  and  best 
work  which  such  institutions  as  this  may 
do  in  order  to  properly  co-ordinate  their 
work  with  that  of  the  state  public  schools 
for  dependent  children,  and  the  children's 
home  finding  societies. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  those  who 
think  they  have  a  word  of  advice  to  give 
concerning  work  with  and  for  children,  and 
who  are  qualified  by  experience  to  give  it, 
should  have  an  opportunity,  and  yet  I  have 
failed  to  see  any  exposition  of  the  service 
which  is  being  rendered  by  private  institu- 
tional charity  and  which  is  not  being  ren- 
dered by  public   Institutions,  or  children's 


home  finding  societies.  All  encouragement 
to  philanthropists  to  continue  to  build  and 
•endow  such  institutions  has  apparently 
ceased,  and  the  attitude  of  the  home  finding 
people  is  one  of  distinct  antagonism. 

Recently  in  an  ofilclal  publication  of  the 
national'  society  there  appeared  an  article 
containing  a  rehash  of  the  threadbare  prop- 
osition, "A  poor  home  is  better  than  a  goo4 
institution." 

The  writer,  a  lady  in  service  In  Pittsburgh, 
was  commended  for  her  able  presentation, 
and  its  value  affirmed  because  of  her  ability 
to  speak  from  kno\irledge.  I  wrote  her  a 
mild  remonstrance  against  such  an  asser- 
tion, and  asked  her  authority.  She  replied 
that  she  had  not  had  any  personal  experi- 
ence, but  quoted  from  the  sayings  of  the 
editor  of  the  very  publication  which  used 
her  contribution  in  the  manner  stated.  You 
cannot  wonder  that  some  of  us  are  getting 
quite  disgusted  with  the  self-admiration  so- 
ciety business,  and  are  longing  for  open 
columns,  and  free  platforms.  I  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  discussion, 
or  criticism.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  dif- 
ficulty about  giving  space  for  fair  descrip- 
tions of  work. 

C.  E.  Faulkner. 
Washburn  Memorial  Orphan  Asylum,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


WHERE  POLICEWOMEN  ABOUND 

To  THE  Editob: 

An  article  in  The  Subvet  for  August  14 
called  attention  to  the  appointment  of 
"policewomen  in  Portland  and  Seattle,"  and 
raised  the  question  *'if  there  were  others?" 
So  I  pass  on  such  information  as  I  have 
received  in  this  line. 

Miss  Josle  Sullivan  is  a  member  of  the 
police  force  in  Chicago.  The  chief  of  police 
in  that  city  consulted  the  corporation  coun- 
sel, who  decided  that  there  is  nothing  in 
statute  law  or  city  ordinance  that  would  ex- 
clude women  from  such  service. 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mrs.  Hattie  Bamett  is 
a  member  of  the  detective  force,  and  is  said 
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to  prove  a  very  desirable  acquisition.  She 
says,  "My  aim  Is  to  keep  my  work  on  the 
square  and  my  conscience  as  clean  as  any 
minister's  in  the  city."  Last  January  Miss 
Fannie  Bixby,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley,  and 
one  of  the  wealthiest  girls  in  California,  be- 
came a  policewoman.  The  Lo9  Angelea 
Times  speaks  of  her  appointment  as  deputy 
of  a  Long  Beach  constable,  in  this  way: 
"After  her  graduation  she  was  not  content 
to  be  merely  a  society  c^rl.  She  first  under- 
took the  career  of  an  artist,  but  later  be- 
came interested  in  the  work  of  helping  un- 
fortunate girls  until  she  had  become  a  veri- 
table little  sister  of  the  poor.  After  taking 
the  oath  of  office  she  received  her  star.  It 
will  be  the  only  Jewel  that  she  wears." 

In  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  there  has  been  on 
earnest  effort  for  the  appointment  of  police- 
women, because  of  the  very  apparent  need. 


In  St  Louis  the  need  was  acutely  felt, 
when  the  story  become  known  of  tbe  young 
girl  arrested  at  midnight  and  taken  from 
her  bed  and  forced  to  dress  in  tbe  presence 
OL  the  police,  and  who  was  afterw^ard  proved 
innocent.  The  outrage  of  such,  an  exper- 
ience will  never  be  effaced  from  her  life. 

The  need  of  women  officers  in  connection 
with  care  of  women  and  children  is  being 
widely  recognized.  Mrs.  McCullock,  "magxa- 
trate  and  judge"  in  Evanston,  Ill.»  is  demon- 
strating the  wisdom  of  such  appointmoits. 
From  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  comes 
report  of  efforts  to  obtidn  women  inspectors 
for   public   institutions,   and   other    officers 

Similar  reports  are  received  from  other 
countries,  and  the  success  of  a  woman  Jailer 
in  Switzerland  is  interesting  and  suggestive 
reading.  J.  K.   Babnst. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


JOTTINGS 


Federation  of  Roumanian  Jew8, — ^Ap- 
proval has  been  granted  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  Alliance  of  Roumanian  Jews  of  the 
United  States  whose  headquarters  are  at  93 
bivington  street,  New  York  city.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  organization  is  to  unite  all  Rou- 
manian societies  and  institutions,  to  repre- 
sent and  protect  their  interests,  to  discour- 
age pauperism  and  to  encourage  the  pursuit 
of  useful  handicrafts.  The  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  alliance  is  to  establish  outside 
the  city  limits  a  home  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm. It  is  proposed  to  enlist  every  Rou- 
manian Jew  in  the  United  States  in  the 
movement  so  as  to  have  as  complete  a  fed- 
eration as  possible. 

A  Tent  Colony  for  Queens  County. — An 
interesting  experiment  has  been  started  In 
Queens  county,  N.  Y.,  by  Daniel  W.  Blumen- 
thal.  It  is  a  movement  for  free  tent  homes  on 
unused  acreage  lands  for  tenement  dwellers 
during  the  summer  months.  Mr.  Blumen- 
thal  has  offered  six  and  one-half  acres  of 
his  own  at  College  Point,  Long  Island,  and 
opened  the  fund  necessary  to  purchase  tents 
with  a  contribution  of  $100.  He  is  endeavor- 
ing to  get  landowners  in  Kings  and  Queens 
counties  to  co-operate  with  him  in  time  to 
put  the  plan  into  operation  next  summer. 

Italians  Invade  the  East  Side. — It  is  leav- 
ening the  East  Side,  New  York,  to  have  so 
many  Italians  transferring  their  field  of  ope- 
rations eastward  across  the  Bowery.  They 
are  transforming  the  dull  and  colorless  blocks 
filled  with  delicatessen  shops  and  tired  look- 
ing vegetable  carts  with  half  spoiled  prod- 
uce, into  lanes  of  color  and  freshness.  The 
dietary  of  the  Jewish  household  is  broaden- 
ing, too,  with  the  new  kinds  of  vegetables 
that  the  Italian  brings  with  him.  Jewish 
housewives  who  knew  not  the  joys  of  salads 
nor  the  succulence  of  fresh  squash  are  learn- 
ing to  buy  these  adjuncts  to  the  household 


menu  and  to  cook  them.  The  Italian  brings 
to  the  city  dweller  many  new  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  salads  and  in  introducing 
them  at  cheap  prices  he  is  doing:  a  real  ser- 
vice all  over  the  city  but  especially  for  the 
East  Side  with  its  predilection  for  dried 
meats  and  preserves  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
healthful  greens. 

1,800  Deserted  Wives. — ^The  family  deser- 
tion bureau  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  New 
York,  closed  its  initial  year  last  spring,  with 
a  record  of  having  brought  to  a  conclusion 
more  than  1,300  of  the  1,816  cases  referred 
to  it      The  bureau  has  secured  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  organized  charity  all  over  the 
United  States  in  following  up  and  prosecut- 
ing cases,  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
New  York  in  furnishing  relief  to  destitute 
families  and    in    furnishing    transportation 
for  families  to    join    husbands    found    and 
brought  to  terras  in  other  cities.   The  Jewish 
Daily  News  and  Forward,  said  to  be  the  two 
most  widely  read  Yiddish  papers  in  America, 
have   helped   by   printing  pictures    and   de- 
scriptions of  deserters  twice  a  week.     Such 
publicity  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  as  well 
as    helped    locate    deserters.      Hard     times 
have  greatly  increased  family  desertion,  the 
number  of  complaints  in  some  recent  months 
being  almost  double  the  number  two  years 
ago. 

The  bureau  has  found  the  district  attor- 
ney's office  disinclined  to  prosecute  and  fol- 
low up  desertion  cases  referred  to  it  since 
the  offense  was  made  a  felony.  Action  has 
accordingly  been  brought  in  other  states  so 
far  as  possible,  a  long  distance  sort  of  prose- 
cution made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of 
charitable  societies. 

Open  Air  Lectures  in  Bt.  Louis, — So  pop- 
ular have  the  open  air  tuberculosis  lectures 
in  St.  Louis  become  that  a  proprietor  of  a 
moving  picture  show  recently  entered  for- 
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mal   protest   against   them   on   the   ground 
that  they  were  ruining  his  business. 

Or  and  Rapida  Lodging  Hauaea. — John  Ihlder, 
in  the  third  monthly  report  of  the  Municipal 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Board  of  Trade,  gives  an  interesting  example 
of  the  usefulness  of  such  an  organization. 
One  of  the  philanthropic  societies  of  the 
city  asked  the  Social  Welfare  Committee  (a 
sub-committee)  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  cheap 
lodging  house  for  men.  An  investigating 
committee  was  appointed,  which  visited  four- 
teen lodging  houses  and  found  some  of  them 
a  menace  both  morally  and  physically,  while 
others  scrupulously  provided  clean  lodgings, 
at  twenty-five  cents  a  night.  The  general 
fault  found  lay  in  unsanitary  ventilation  of 
closets,  utterly  bad  bathing  facilities  and 
insufllcient  fire-escapes.  On  this  showing, 
the  committee  reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  need  for  a  new  lodging  house, 
a  project  which  would  involve  an  initial  out- 
lay of  $6,000  or  more,  but  that  there  was 
decided  need  for  bringing  existing  lodgings 
up  to  standards  of  sanitary  decency  and 
comfort.  In  this  way,  ten  times  the  number 
of  lodgers  could  be  benefited  than  would 
profit  by  the  erection  of  even  a  very  large 
establishment.  To  this  end,  a  special  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Common  Council. 

Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality. — ^The 
American  Academy  of  Medicine  announces 
a  Conference  on  Prevention  of  Infant  Mor- 
tality, to  be  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  No- 
vember 11  and  12.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  conference  follows:  Dr.  George 
Blumer,  John  Slade  Ely,  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  Tale  Medi- 
ical  School;  Dr.  F.  H.  Gerrish,  Portland,  Me,; 
Dr.  Donly  C.  Hawley,  Burlington,  Vt;  Dr. 
Helen  C.  Putnam,  chairman,  Providence,  R. 
I.;  Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor,  Philadelphia;  the 
president,  ex  officio,  the  secretary,  ex  officio, 

Buffalo  Social  Workers  Move. — John  R. 
Howard,  who  for  four  years  has  been  head 
worker  at  Welcome  Hall,  one  of  Buffalo's 
leading  settlements,  went  to  Philadelphia  on 
September  1,  to  take  charge  of  Starr  Cen- 
ter. His  brother,  Carrington  Howard,  now 
field  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  goes  in  October  to  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  in  Boston. 

An  Old  East  Side  Church's  Neto  Building, 
—The  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land,  one  of  the 
oldest  churches  serving  New  York's  lower 
Bast  Side,  is  erecting  a  $40,000  church  house, 
:hree  stories  high,  with  gymnasium,  roof  gar- 
lens,  club  rooms  and  resident  floors.  The 
building  should  prove  an  important  addition 
:o  the  centers  for  the  neighborhood  work  on 
Eienry  street.  The  money  was  in  part  con- 
;ributed  by  neighborhood  people.  Russell 
3.  Gregory  is  now  pastor  of  the  church,  suc- 
ceeding Orrin  G.  Cocks  who  has    been    ap- 


pointed secretary  of  the  graduate  commit- 
tee of  the  Intercollegiate  Branch  of  the  New 
York  city  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Canadian  Tuberculosis  Commission. — The 
Canadian  Royal  Commission  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  which  will  make  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  practical  methods  of  combating 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  has  been  appoint- 
ed. Its  members  are:  Dr.  E.  Persillier  La- 
chapelle.  Dr.  J.  George  Adami,  Thomas  G. 
Roddick,  the  Honorable  James  J.  Guerin, 
Ur.  J.  Bdmond  Dube,  Dr.  Elzear  Pelletier, 
Joseph  Lesperance,  Charles  M.  Holt,  King's 
Counsel,  and  Jeffrey  Burland  of  Montreal; 
Dr.  Michael  Ahem,  Charles  R.  Paquin,  Dr. 
Arthur  Simard  and  Dr.  Arthur  Rousseau  of 
the  city  of  Quebec;  and  Dr.  Bourgeois,  of 
the  city  of  Three  Rivers.  Dr.  E.  Persillier 
Lachapelle  is  the  president  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  Dr.  C.  N.  Valin  of  Montreal,  sec- 
retary. 

if  intone  of  Pages  on  Tuberculosis, — Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  a  year  ago  in 
Washington,  may  be  gained  from  the  size 
of  its  proceedings  now  being  distributed. 

Seven  thousand  sets  of  eight  volumes  each 
have  been  printed,  comprising  56,000  books 
and  over  35,000,000  pages.  The  shipping 
weight  of  these  volumes  is  seventy-five  tons. 
If  arranged  in  a  single  row  on  a  book  shelf, 
it  would  take  8,750  feet  of  shelving  to  hold 
them.  They  are  printed  in  English,  Ger- 
man, French  and  Spanish. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  volumes  is  distrib- 
uted in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 
Only  584  sets  being  sent  to  foreign  countries 
which  are  represented,  however,  by  thirty- 
three  different  nations  and  states.  The 
Smithsonian  Institute  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  foreign  distribution. 

Ttco  Hospitals  for  Rochester. — It  looks  as 
if  two  public  hospitals  will  be  established 
in  or  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Early  in  the  year 
the  City  Council  appropriated  $30,000  for 
a  hospital  for  advanced  tuberculosis  cases, 
there  being  already  one  for  patients  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  disease.  A  site  for 
the  new  institution  is  under  consideration 
and  plans  for  it  have  been  drawn.  The 
county  supervisors,  unable  to  combine  with 
the  city,  have  almost  decided  to  build  a 
hospital  of  their  own.  They  have  adver- 
tised for  a  site.  These  accommodations  and 
the  day  camp  of  the  Rochester  Health  Asso- 
ciation, should  materially  help  solve  Monroe 
county's  tuberculosis  problem. 

Can  Still  Spit  in  Georgia. — By  only  five 
votes,  a  bill  prohibiting  spitting  in  enclosed 
places,  and  on  sidewalks  and  cars,  and  pro- 
viding a  penalty  for  violation^  was  recently 
defeated  in  the  Georgia  Legislature.  One 
member  who  opposed  the  bill,  said  he  was 
in  favor  of  spending  money  to  stamp  out 
tuberculosis,  but  he  was  opposed  to  using 
the  machinery  of  the  law  to  punish  a  man 
who  happened  to  miss  the  spittoon. 
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Oift  of  Sanatorium  for  Florida, — Florida 
will  have  a  state  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
at  less  expense  than  any  other  state  where 
such  an  institution  has  been  provided  this 
year.  This  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
John  E.  Ennis,  who  has  offered  the  grounds 
and  buildings  of  his  sanatorium  at  Nar- 
coossee  to  the  state  on  condition  that  they 
be  maintained  as  a  state  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium. While  the  offer  has  not  yet  been 
accepted,  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be. 

At  the  last  session  the  Florida  Legislature 
permitted  the  establishment  of  a  state  san- 
atorium by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  but 
did  not  make  any  definite  appropriation  for 
it,  it  being  understood  that  Dr.  Ennis's  in- 
stitution would  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  state  Will  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
buildings  which  now  provide  for  only  twelve 
beds.  They  are  situated  in  an  attractive 
grove  of  over  one  hundred  acres. 

The  Sunshine  Home  and  Sanatorium  was 
started  by  Dr.  Ennis  in  1906.  It  was  par- 
tially supported  for  a  time  by  the  Tribune 
.Sunshine  Society  of  New  York. 

Federated  Jewish  Charities,  Boston. — The 
Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Boston  re- 
port expenditures  of  $78,000  for  the  year 
just  ended  against  $59,000  last  year.  Among 
the  improvements  noted  are  the  following: 

The  removal  of  the  Hebrew  Industrial 
School  and  the  Immigrant  Aid  Society  to 
their  new  quarters;  the  forming  of  a  Legal 
Aid  Committee;  the  centralization  of  all 
summer  work  under  one  committee;  and  the 
successful  efforts  in  obtaining  an  immigra- 
tion station. 

The  superintendent  calls  attention  to  the 
great  increase  in  tuberculosis  and  also  in 
immorality  and  insanity  among  Jews  of 
Boston.  He  states  that  at  least  $100,000 
ought  to  be  raised  annually  and  expended 
by  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities. 

J,  Byron  Deacon  Ooes  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Society, — J.  Byron  Deacon, 
has  resigned  the  superin tendency  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  to  become  executive  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis.  Mr.  Deacon  is  a  graduate 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, and  has  been  in  Paterson  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  During  that  time  the 
work  of  the  Paterson  society  has  been  in- 
creased, both  in  the  work  with  destitute 
families  and  in  the  campaign  against  tu- 
berculosis. The  financial  support  of  the  so- 
ciety gained  so  largely  that  it  was  possible 
to  increase  the  staff  from  one  to  four. 

Tuberculosis  Displays  at  County  Fairs. — 
The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of 
New  York  announces  that  it  is  preparing 
six  exhibitions  on  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis to  be  shown  this  year  at  forty-two 
county  fairs  and  the  state  fair  at  Syracuse. 


The  first  exhibitions  are  to  be  sent  from 
New  York  city  August  10.  They  are  simi- 
lar to  those  shown  at  fairs  last  year,  for 
which  there  was  a  constant  demand  during 
the  winter.  Before  the  repairs  and  alter- 
ations could  be  started,  it  was  necessary 
to  recall  exhibitions  which  had  be<ui  sent 
to  Texas,  Porto  Rico,  Buffalo  and  elsewhere. 
Over  1,000,000  persons  attended  the  exhibits 
last  year.  The  announcement  concerning 
them  has  been  printed  in  all  the  premium 
books,  250,000  of  which  are  printed  and 
sent  out  in  advance.  Graduate  students  of 
Columbia  University  prepared  by  a  special 
course  of  lectures  will  manage  and  demon- 
strate at  the  fairs.  Tennessee,  Michigan, 
West  Virginia,  Kansas,  Montana,  and  other 
states  are  following  the  lead  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association. 

CincinnatVs  **Death  CaZendar."— The  Cin- 
cinnati Anti-Tuberculosis  League  has  issued 
a  calendar  showing  the  number  of  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  that  city  on  each  day 
of  1908.  The  total  was  942.  The  largest 
number  in  any  one  month,  136,  occurred  in 
March,  and  the  largest  on  any  one  day,  10, 
on  March  28.  The  calendar  is  attractively 
printed  in  red  and  black  figures  on  a  small 
sheet,  and  bears  this  interesting  query  and 
comment  at  the  bottom:  "If  942  mules  died 
in  a  year  of  a  preventable  infectious  disease, 
what  would  the  city  do?  But  these  are 
only  human  beings,  who  have  no  money 
value." 

A  Fresh  Air  Strike, — Fifty  weavers  em- 
ployed in  the  Meridian,  Miss.,  cotton  mills, 
struck  and  refused  to  work  because  the 
management  refused  a  request  that  the  win- 
dows be  kept  open.  The  mill  officials  de- 
clared that  the  open  windows  interfered 
with  the  operation  of  the  humidifiers. 

Dr,  Rembert  Resigns. — Dr.  G.  W.  F.  Rem- 
bert,  who  for  two  years  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Association  Sanatorium  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  resigned  to  take  up  pri- 
vate practice  In  the  South.  Dr.  Rembert 
came  to  Kentucky  on  the  opening  of  the 
Association  Sanatorium,  from  the  Gaylord 
Farm  Sanatorium  in  Connecticut.  His  res- 
ignation takes  effect  August.  His  successor 
has  not  yet  been  chosen. 

Another  Fraternal  Sanatorium.  —  The 
Workmen's  Circle,  of  New  York  city,  a  Jew- 
ish socialist  insurance  association,  with  a 
membership  of  27,000,  and  operating  in 
twenty-eight  states  has  applied  to  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  Porter  for  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  at  Liberty, 
Sullivan  county,  for  the  benefit  of  its  mem- 
bers. 


PHILANTHROPIC  field  work  dertred  by  a  woman 
of  some  experience  In  fHendly  vialclng  and  fiMtle- 
mentwork.    Addraaa:  Field  Departuienr,  Room 
614, 106  Bast  28d  Street.  New  York  aty. 


Proper  Treatment  of  Floors  a  Preventive 
of  Disease. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  FLOORS  FREE  FROM  DUST. 


mHAT  public  measurei  for  the  Guppresiion  of 
dust  are  abaolutely  necessarv  to  public  health 
il  the  contention  of  J.  Crmon,  who  writei 
on  "The  War  with  Duat,"  in  the  Rfvue 
Siuntifiqut  (Paris).  Eminent  American  au- 
thorities concur  in  this  opinion  that  dust  is 
responsible  for  the  transmission  of  disease,  and  that 
in  schools,  hospitals,  store«  and  public  buildings, 
where  people  ate  nont  to  assemble,  the  danger  of 
dust-poisoning  is  greatest 

How,  then,  shall  we  get  rid  of  dust  i    Surelv  not 
by  dry  sweeping,  for  to  quote  from  the  article  by 

M.  Crinon— "Dry  st-"-~ ' '""^ 

as  very  daneerpus;  it 
ni^esitintotheair,wi 
any  good.  It  ought 
be  permitted  at  all." 

The     ideal 
method  of  teduc 


taieh  and  hold  all 
dust  panicles  and 
geims  so  that  they 
m.iy  be  swept  up  and 
collected,  without  r 
any  of  the  dust  Into  ( 

Of  course  proper  ., 

aid  in  reducing  the  amount  of  ciiculating  dust,  but 
the  question  of  eliminating  dust  entirely  has  not  at 
yet  b«en  given  the  attention  il  rightly  deserves — and 
theatiention  thai  •will  be gi-ven  i/ as  soon  as  the  public 
biiconies  more  fully  informed  as  to  its  dangers- 
It  is  a  fact  that  there  »  an  effective  dust  prevent- 
ive at  hand,  one  which  has  been  adopted  and  suc- 
cessfully used  in  thousands  of  schools  and  colleges, 
hospitals  and  sanilariuma,  stotes,  offices  and  public 
buildings.     This  remedy  is  Standard  Floor  Dressing. 
Under  old  conditions  the  dust  was  swept  Into  the 
air,  only  to  settle  down  again,  upon  desks, 
tables,  chairs  and  other  fumiturefrom  which 
it  must  be  removed  by  dusting,  resulting  in 
much  of  it  circulating  through  the  air  and 
again  setiling  on  the  floor,  to  be  swept  up 
again,  and  so  on  indefinilely. 

Where  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  used, 
conditions  are  just  the  reverse.  The  dust 
adheres  to  the  floor  the  moment  it  touches 
the  dressing,  so  that  the  floor  may  be  swept 
and  the  dirt  and  dust  collected  wiihouta  par- 
ticle polluting  the  atmosphere  a  second  time. 
Stnndard  Floor  Dressing  is  prepared  not 
oi''>'  '  '  catch  and  hold  germs  and  dust,  but 


That   it  accomplishes   both   purposes  hai    been 
proven  by  actual  tests  made  by  eminent  bacteriologi- 
cat  authorities.     To  quote  figures  from  an  actual 
report,  it  has  been  shown  that  from  an  untreated  floot 
surface  of  100  square  feet  over  38  million  living  or- 
ganisms were  found.     In  the  same  space  whic^    hal 
been  treated  with  Standard  Floor  Dressing,  15,734,- 
400,000  were  found.     After  36  hours  an  eiaminalioo 
showed   but  393   million   lii/iiig    eerms.     In    other 
words,  while  only  2}i  %  of  the  totalorganisms  caught 
lived  until  the  dust  was  analyzed,  97>f^  were  killed. 
This  test  shows  conclusively  that  the  ireatid  floor 
-.« — I.. — I  U.I  J — ..t^^^  hundred  times  the 
found  on  the  untreated 
le  case  of  the  Utter  the 
mrt   ixxre  c'lTcatatiiig 
thnagb  the  air. 

With  these 
facu  in  favor  of 
Standard  Floor 
Dressing  and  in 
yiew  of  the  stren- 
uous efforts  of  all 

disease,  what  more 
simple  and  effective 
od  of  germ  destruclioti 
und  than  in  treating  all 
-s  with  this  preparation  f 

... .- laying  and  germicidal 

properties.  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  excellent  for 
the  floors  themselves.  It  keeps  the  wood  in  a  splendid 
state  of  preservation — prevents  ii  from  splintering  or 
cracking — improves  its  appearance  and  reduces  the 
labor  of  caretaking. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  rj  no/  intcndid  far  knuii- 
hotd  uit  and  should  not  be  confused  with  preparations 
made  for  dressing  flpois  at  home — it  is  prepared  ex- 
clusively for  use  on  floors  where  people  are  accustomed 
to  congregate  in  large  numbers. 

To  prove  all  that  we  claim  for  Standard  Floor 
Dressing,  we  are  willing  to  treat  the  floor 
of  one  room  or  cotridor  of  any  public 
building,  hospital  or  school,  and  enliriij 
luitAaui  charge. 

To  localities  far  removed  from  our  agen- 
cies, we  will  Bend  free  sample  with  full  direc- 
tions for  applying. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  sold  in  barrels, 
half-barrels,  and  In  one  and  five  gallon  cans. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  forward  testimon- 
ials,  reports  and  our  book  "Dust  and  lis 
Dangers,"  to  anyone  interested . 
Simpiv  nsk  for  them. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Please  mention  Trb  Snayvr  when  writing  to  adyertlien. 


THREE  NOTABLE,  BOOKS  BY 

Charles  Molford  Robinson 

on   Problems  of  City  and  Town 


The  iMproYcmeflt  of  Towns  and  Cities 

This  little  volume,  just  passed  into 
its  sixth    printing,   is    called   **Tlie 
Bible  of  the  improvement  effort." 
Price  $1.25  postpaid. 

Modero  Civic  Art,  or 
The  City  Made  Beaatifal 

A  handsome  and  useful  book,  alone 
in  its  field.  Third  revised  edition- 
illustrated. 

Price  $3.00  postpaid. 

The  Call  of  The  City 

A  dainty  volume  of  essays  on  the 
city's  charm.     This  has  been  pub- 
lished only  a  few  months. 
Price  $1.25  postpaid. 


Bend  Check,  Money  Order  or  S-eent  stamps  to 
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CIVICS  'Z  HEALTH 

WILLIAM   H.  ALLEN 

former  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee on  the  Physical  Welfare  of  School 
Children. 

PBIVENTION  IS  THE  TEXT. 
The  Making  of  S«aii  CltlMotUp  tbe  Saram. 


*'  No  one  can  read  this  volume  without 
surprise  and  rejoicing;  surprise  that  the  phy- 
sical basis  of  effective  citizenship  has  hitherto 
been  so  utterly  neglected  in  America;  re- 
joicing that  so  much  in  the  way  of  the  pre- 
vention of  incapacity  and  unhappiness  can 
be  so  easily  done  and  is  actually  being 
done.*'— William  T.  Sedgwick,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

**A]Iow  me  to  congratulate  you  and  thank  you 
most  sincerely  for  your  latest  work^  'Civics  and 
Health.*  I  can  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  it  highly. 
I  feel  that  )  ou  have  rendered  u^  teachers  an  im- 
mense service  by  placing  before  us  responsibilities 
and  possibilities  that  might  never  have  occurred  to 
us.  I  wish  I  had  the  means  of  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  of  our  teachers." — BrotuSS 
Michael,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Saint  Mary's  In- 
stitute, Nazareth,  Dayton,  O. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


A  Preventable  and 
Curable  Disease 


By  S.  ADOLPHUS  KNOPF,  M.  D. 


The  author  of  this  epoch-making:  book  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
a  disease  which  heretofore  has  caused  the  death  of  nearly  one-eighth  of 
the  human  race,  is  well  known  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  an  authority 
on  Tuberculosis.  This  book  is  at  once  the  record  of  the  enormous  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  decade  toward  the  subjugation  of  this  dreaded  scourge,  and 
a  handbook  of  instructions  for  every  man  and  woman,  lay  or  professional, 
diseased  or  healthy,  who  will  unite  in  one  great  combined  movement  upon  it. 

These  pages,  in  fact,  constitute  a  trumpet  call  to  the  human  race  for  a 
victorious  campaign  upon  the  universal  enemy  which  now,  after  centuries, 
at  last  we  know  how  to  conquer,  but  which  can  be  conquered  only  by  the 
universal  co-operation  for  which  Dr.  Knopf  here  pleads. 

With  115  Illustrations.      8vo.  $2.0O  net. 

By  mail,  to  any  address  in  the 

United  States,  $2.20 

Order  through  THE  SURVEY 
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China  and  Qiaas. 

JAMBS  M.  SHAW  &  CO., 

25  Duane  street,  New  York. 

Coffee,  Tea  and  Spices. 

OILLIBS  COFFEE  CO., 

233  Washington  street.  New  York. 

Dry  Qoods. 

FREDERICK  LOBSER  &  CO.. 

484  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ABRAHAM  ft  STRAUS, 

420  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Express. 

THE  LBXINOTON  TRANSFER  CO.. 
156  Bast  23rd  street.  New  York. 

PIre  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 

S.  F.  HAYWARD  ft  CO., 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg. 

Ready  to  Wear  Qarments. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children — Wholesale. 

BROADWAY   BARGAIN   HOUSE, 
676  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Oroceries. 

ALEX.    B.  MILLER, 

241-248  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 
SEBMAN  BROS., 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  streets.  New  York. 
JOHN  S.  SILLS  ft  SONS, 

North  River  and  37th  street.  New  York. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  ft  CO., 

Fourth  avenue.  Thirteenth  street.  New  York. 

House  Furnishing  Goods. 

C.  H.  ft  B.  S.  GOLDBERG. 

West  Broadway  and  Hudson  street.  New  York. 
LEWIS'  ft  CONGER, 

130  West  Forty-second  street.  New  York. 

Kindling  Wood  and  Hickory. 

CLARK  ft  WILKINS,  „      • 

Eleventh   ave.,   cor.   Twenty-fourth  St.,   N.   Y. 

Kitchen  Bqulpmeot. 

LEWIS  ft  CONGER,  „       «    ^ 

180  West  Forty-second  street.  New  York. 

Laundry  Supplies. 

AMBRICAN  LAUNDRY  MACHINE  CO., 

182  West  Twenty-seventh  street.  New  York. 

Newspaper  Clippings. 

HENRY  ROMBIKE, 

110-112  West  26th  street.  New  York. 

Paints  and  Olass. 

THOMAS  C.  DUNHAM, 

68  Murray  street,  Kew  York. 

Paper. 

THE  JEROME  PAPER  COMPANY, 
570  Seventh  avenue.  New  York. 

Poultry  and  Qame. 

A.  SILZ. 

Silz's  Bldg.,  416-418  West  14th  st..  New  York. 

Printers  and  Publishers. 

BENJ.  H.  TYRRBL. 

206-208  Fulton  street,  New  York. 


Herbert  D.  Pease's  New  Appointment. — ^Dr. 
Herbert  D.  Pease,  recently  director  of 
the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  New  York 
State  Deiiartment  of  Health,  has  become  di- 
rector oi  their  Bacteriological  Department 
of  the  Lederle  Laboratories. 

Cchool  of  Philanthropy  to  Open  Its  Acad- 
emic Year,  WOO-lO.—The  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy  opens  its  academic  jeax 
1909-10  on  Monday  evening,  September  27, 
at  8  o'clock.  Robert  W.  de  Forest  will  pre- 
side and  I.  Dana  Durand,  director  of  the 
Census,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  deHver  an 
address  on  The  Importance  of  Accurate  Ceo- 
sus  Statistics  for  Social  Workers  and  How 
They  May  Be  Obtained.  The  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  school  will  hold  an  informal 
reception  after  the  meeting. 


TEACHERS'  COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 


The  Department  of  Hospital  Economy 
offers  a  course  preparing  students  for 
admission  to  the  Training  Schools  for 
Nurses  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals, 
New  York  City  Full  information  on 
request. 

Norses  Training  School 

ITALIAN    HOSPITAL 

165-173  West  Hotuton  5t. 
New  York  City 
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TEN-HOUR  LAW 
HELD  UP  IN  ILLINOIS 

Despite  the  ten-hour  law  enacted  at 
last  winter's  session  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature/ the  working  women  of  Illinois 
are  still  in  the  grip  of  that  "freedom  of 
contract"  which  for  so  many  years  has 
"protected'*  them  from  any  lessening  of 
their  working  hours.  The  ten-hour  law 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
Judge  Richard  S.  Tuthill,  of  the  State 
Circuit  CoHrt  in  Chicago,  and  its  opera- 
tion suspended  until  the  question  of  state 
constitutionality  is  decided  by  higher 
courts.  The  proceedings  have  brought 
out  three  things :  a  use  of  the  injunction 
said  to  be  unusual  in  connection  with  the 
labor  law;  a  judicial  decision  which — 
at  this  stage  of  progress  in  industrial 
legislation  and  especially  in  view  of  the 
recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  similar  Oregon 
case^ — public  opinion  in  Chicago  has 
promptly  classed  as  benighted;  and  a 
legal  document  submitted  by  the  manu- 
facturer's attorneys  which  for  bald  con- 
fession of  inadequate  pay  is  likely  to  be- 
come classic.  The  latter  is  proving  a 
formidable  boomerang  in  rousing  public 
sentiment,  for  it  makes  the  statement 
that  an  experienced  employe  who  has 
worked  thirty-two  consecutive  years  in 
a  Chicago  box  factory  is  unable  to  earn 
enough  in  ten  hours  a  day  to  support  her- 
self and  one  sister  dependent  upon  her. 

The  order  of  Judge  Tuthill  enjoins 
State  Factory  Inspector  Edgar  T.  Davies 
and  State's  Attorney  John  E.  W.  Way- 
man  of  Cook  county  from  prosecuting 
the  W.  C.  Ritchie  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  paper  boxes,  for  violations  of 
the  ten-hour  law.  The  order  is  based 
squarely  and  solely  on  the  contention  that 
the  law  is  contrary  to  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  contract.  Yet 
the  Illinois  law  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Oregon  law,  declared  constitutional  by 
the    United    States    Supreme    Court,    in 

>  Se«  The  Survey  for  July  3, 1909. 
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a  unanimous  decision  that  the  working 
hours  of  women  may  be  restricted  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  their  health 
but  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  the  state. 

The  injunction  suspending  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Illinois  law  throws  upon  the 
state  officials  the  burden  of  carrying  the 
question  to  a  higher  court,  and  during 
this  delay  wage-earning  women  are  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  the  law.  The 
process  by  which  the  constitutionality 
of  labor  laws  has  ordinarily  been  de- 
termined has  been  through  an  appeal  by 
some  one  arrested  for  violation.  This 
method  threw  upon  the  employer  the 
burden  of  the  appeal  and  left  the  law  in 
operation  until  its  constitutionality  was 
determined.  In  general,  however,  in- 
junction proceedings  are  defended  by 
some  of  the  best  jurists  as  being  a 
prompter  method  of  deciding  constitu- 
tionality than  criminal  proceedings. 

The  bill  of  complaint  praying  for  the 
injunction  was  brought  by  the  W.  C. 
Ritchie  Company  and  two  employes, 
Dora  Windeguth  and  Anna  Kusserow. 
It  contends  that  the  ten-hour  law  will 
work  irreparable  damage  to  all  three. 
Back  of  the  employer  of  the  two  women 
is  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, which  furnishes  counsel  in  the  case, 
William  Duff  Haynie. 

Dora  Windeguth  states  that  sbe  has 
been  employed  by  the  Ritchie  Company, 
or  its  predecessors,  thirty-two  consecu- 
tive years,  having  begun  work  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  In  that  period  she  has 
learned  the  paper  box  business  thorough- 
ly, having  passed  through  several  depart- 
ments, until  now  she  works  in  that 
department  in  which  **  are  manufac- 
tured shelf  boxes,  filing  cases,  strawboard 
shelf  boxes,  the  assembling  and  lining  of 
wooden  shelf  boxes,  and  the  manufacture 
of  suit  boxes;  and  that  said  department 
wherein  she  works  is  the  heaviest  and 
most  severe  department  in  the  whole 
paper  box  business,  and  the  one  which 
taxes  the  endurance  of  the  employe  most. 
That  the  average  weight  of  the  boxes  in 
this   department   is   three   and   one-half 
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pounds  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
highly  skilled  workman  to  turn  out  more 
than  four  an  hour;  that  they  receive  for 
the  same  four  and  sixty-two  hundredths 
cents  (4.62  cents)  apiece,  which  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  wage."  It  is  further 
stated  that  "Ek)ra  Windeguth  has  worked 
on  an  average  of  three  days  a  week  over- 
time, and  shows  unto  your  honors  that 
the  regular  hours  in  said  factory  are 
from  7 130  in  the  morning  to  5  p.  m.,  with 
one-half-hour  for  lunch,  and  that  during 
the  busy  season  employes  must  work  ex- 
tra from  6  p.  M.  to  9  p.  m."  She  claims 
never  to  have  noticed  any  ill  effect  from 
this  work  and  that  she  "is  considered  to- 
day one  of  the  most  skilled  workers  in 
her  department." 

Anna  Kusserow  has  been  employed  by 
the  Ritchie  Company  sixteen  years  hav- 
ing entered  its  employ  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. Her  experience  as  stated  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  Dora  Winde- 
guth. 

Dependent  upon  these  two  employes 
are,  in  one  case,  a  sister,  and,  in  the  other 
case,  a  mother,  father,  sister  and  brother. 
Both  declare  that  if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  they 
will  be  compelled  to  run  into  debt  to 
maintain  their  households. 

GOOD  FACTORY  CONDITIONS : 
LONG    HOURS;    LOW   WAGES 

The  Ritchie  Company,  which  seems  to 
'take  pride  in  stating  some  of  the  welfare 
work  it  does  in  its  factory,. declares  that 
the  paper  box  business  is  one  which  has 
rush  seasons,  one  of  them  being  for  the 
three  months  preceding  the  Christmas 
holidays.  It  contends  that  it  has  made 
efforts  to  secure  additional  employes 
but  without  success  and,  therefore,  if  its 
business  is  not  to  be  irreparably  damaged, 
it  must  work  its  employes  for  longer  than 
ten  hours  a  day. 

The  impression  is  prevalent  among 
those  in  touch  with  the  situation  that  the 
employers  cannot  hope  for  ultimate  suc- 
tess  in  contesting  the  constitutionality 
of  tlie  law  but  that  they  have  taken  the 
"injunction  route"  to  delay  its  operation 
until  the  fall  rush  season  is  over. 

An  appeal  has  been  taken.    Two  Chi- 


cago attorneys  have  volunteered  their 
services  in  the  case.  It  behooves  the  Il- 
linois state  factory  inspector,  Edgar  J. 
Davies,  to  employ,  as  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Oregon  did  in  inviting  the  help 
of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  of  Boston  in  the 
earlier  case  of  MuUer  vs,  the  state  of 
Oregon,  the  ablest  counsel  to  be  had  in 
the  country.  Illinois  restricted  the 
hours  of  working  women  in  1893  ^^ 
eight  in  twenty-four,  but  the  law  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court.  The  Oregon  decision 
and  the  legislation  along  this  line  adopted 
by  other  states  and  nations  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Illinois  law  known  as  the 
"girls'  bill,"  which  was  approved  June  15. 
The  first  Chicago  editorial  to  be  pub- 
lished on  the  decision,  that  in  the  Even- 
ing Post,  struck  a  satirical  keynote  when 
it  said : 

It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  the  working 
women  of  Illinois  to  know  that  their  inter- 
ests are  being  so  faithfully  guarded  by  Dora 
Windeguth,  Anna  Kusserow  and  the  W.  C- 
Ritchie  Company,  paper-box  manufacturers. 

It  is  a  blessed  privilege  indeed,  that  of 
"overtime,"  the  very  Beulah  land,  we  un- 
derstand from  the  Ritchie  petition,  of  the 
woman  who  toils!  Sweet  is  a  twelve-hour 
day,  but  even  sweeter  is  a  thirteen  or  a  four- 
teen, crowned  with  "supper  money."  There 
is  a  great  zest  and  excitement  about  working 
after  dark.  The  electric  lights  throw  a  bril- 
liant glare  over  the  shop  that  was  dingy  by 
daytime;  the  machines  which  hummed  mo- 
notonously at  noon  now  run  into  queer 
crescendos  and  diminuendos;  cheeks  that 
were  pale  are  flushed  and  pretty;  quitting 
time  is  far  less  boisterous. 

And  then  there  is  the  money  consideration. 
What  more  natural,  in  a  business  commun- 
ity governed  strictly  by  pecuniary  ideals, 
that  we  should  pay  a  certain  deference  to 
the  pecuniary  point  of  view  of  the  employe? 
When  Dora  Windeguth,  her  employer  at  her 
elbow,  says  that  she  cannot  earn  enough  in 
ten  hours  to  live,  our  whole  chivalry  rises  to 
her  defence;  let  her  work  twelve  hours  then. 
We  have  always  contended  that  nobody  need 
starve  in  America. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  while 
Dora's  feudal  forebears  fought  for  "the  right 
to  work,"  it  has  been  left  for  Dora's  gener- 
ation to  fight  for  the  right  to  work  overtime. 
But  there  is  still  a  chance — if  all  stick  to- 
gether— ^to  save  this  state  from  the  fate  of 
Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Missouri,  Washing- 
ton and  half  a  score  of  other  commonwealths 
which,  given  the  choice  between  healthy 
womanhood  and  cheap  paper  boxes,  are  now 
going  without  paper  boxes. 

The  Chicago  papers  apparently,  with- 
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out  exception,  have  come  out  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  law. 

Factory  Inspector  Davies  declares  that 
in  the  course  of  the  regular  work  of  his 
office  in  making  inspections  and  enforc- 
ing the  child  labor  law,  he  intends  to 
keep  information  as  to  the  employment 
of  women  longer  than  ten  hours  a  day  to 
use  in  prosecutions  in  the  event  that  the 
law  is  declared  constitutional. 

THE  FEDERATION 
OF  JEWISH  FARMERS 

That^the  Jewish  race  is  not  to  confine 
its  activities  in  America  to  commercial 
pursuits  is  again  made  evident  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  First  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers,  to  be 
held  at  the  Educational  Alliance,  New 
York,  during  Succoth  week,  October  2 
to  7. 

The  federation,  which  was  organized 
with  the  object  of  improving  the  material 
and  social  position  of  Jewish  farmers  in 
America,  shows  signs  of  healthy  growth. 
Eleven  associations  were  represented  at 
the  organizing  conference  in  New  York 
city  last  January,  and  the  number  has  in- 
creased to  twenty-five. 

The  full  significance  of  this  little  gath- 
ering of  agriculturists  on  New  York's 
East  Side — their  convention  windows 
overlooking  what  is  perhaps  the  most 

costly  plot  of  grass  in  the  world, 
Seward  Park,  will  be  missed  by  those 
who  forget  that  the  tendency  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  was  to  keep  the  Jew  from  the 
fields  and  suppress  his  development  in 
other  ways.  With  increased  liberties  and 
opportunities,  however,  the  earlier  in- 
stincts are  reviving  and  he  may  once 
more  be  able  to  show  his  innate  power 
of  application,  foresight  and  imagination 
in  the  struggle  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
That  the  Jew  is  possessed  of  all  these, 
together  with  the  most  important  virtue 
of  patience,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
Success  in  the  new  undertaking  would 
mean  for  one  thing  a  possible  relief  from 
congestion  in  the  large  cities.  It  would 
mean  a  considerable  addition  to  the  an- 
nual income  from  the  soil — ^and  an  ad- 
dition that  will  tend  to  increase  with  the 
years,  for  the  Jew,  while  sufficiently  dar- 
ing, has  never  been  wasteful.    His  is  not 


the  temperament  that  kills  the  "golden 
goose"  for  the  sale  of  its  eggs,  nor  will 
he  impoverish  and  ruin 'his  land  for  the 
sale  of  one  or  two  seasons*  bumper  crops. 
Rather  will  he  incline  to  nurse  his  acres 
and  hand  them  over  to  his  successors  en- 
riched and  with  increased  producing 
powers. 

Already  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment back  to  the  land  is  being  recognized, 
practically  as  well  as  sentimentally. 
There  is  the  well-established  Jewish  Ag- 
ricultural and  Industrial  Aid  Society  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  support  in  various 
ways ;  a  labor  bureau  which  sends  Jewish 
immigrants  out  to  the  farmers ;  a  course 
of  lectures  for  the  farmers ;  a  number  of 
free  scholarships  for  their  sons  and 
daughters;  a  monthly  «.gricultural  paper 
in  Yiddish,  enabling  the  newcomer  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  his  chosen 
line  without  waiting  until  he  has  mas- 
tered English ;  advice  and  help  in  finding 
farmers ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
financial  assistance  on  reasonable  terms. 
Such  are  the  objects  of  this  society,  now 
in  its  tenth  year. 

An  agricultural  fair  in  the  heart  of 
New  York's  East  Side  will  be  held  at  the 
same  time  as  the  convention — open  to 
the  public  day  and  evening.  The  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersiey,  and  Massachusetts  will  send  edu- 
cational exhibits  and  arrange  lectures. 
One  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  will 
be  the  establishment  of  a  central  market 
house.  Leading  commission  men  will 
speak  upon  methods  of  shipping  produce, 
the  advantages  of  co-operative  shipping 
and  the  like. 

TO  OBTAIN  FOREIGN 
BIRTH  CERTIFICATES 

A  valuable  circular  of  information  has 
just  been  published  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  for  the  use  of  par- 
ents, school  principals,  medical  officers 
and  philanthropic  friends  of  such  for- 
eign born  children  as  may  be  desirous 
of  going  to  work,  and  unable  to  do  so 
legally  until  they  can  produce  a  certifi- 
cate of  birth.  Much  careful  work  has 
been  expended  in  making  the  directions 
clear  and  trustworthy.     They  are  com- 
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piled  by  George  A.  Hall,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Child  Ubor  Commit- 
tee from  special  reports  of  the  United 
States  consuls  furnished  in  response  to  a 
questionnaire  of  the  State  Department  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.  Valuable  assistance  was  ren- 
dered also  by  foreign  consuls  resident  in 
New  York.  Most  of  the  directions  have 
been  tested  in  the  cases  of  New  York 
children  with  satisfactory  results. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  im- 
migrant children  would  suffer  hardship 
if  all  the  states  should  adopt  the  proof- 
of-age  requirements  which  are  enforced 
in  New  York,  chief  among  them  being 
the  certificate  of  birth.  The  present  cir- 
cular of  information  is  intended  to  aid 
the  immigrants  in  getting  birth  certifi- 
cates from  the  old  country  for  the  chil- 
dren who  were  born  there.  Since  a  child 
cannot  legally  work  for  wages  in  New 
York  before  the  fourteenth  birthday,  par- 
ents have  abundant  time  in  which  to  get 
this  evidence. 

The  directions  for  obtaining  birth  cer- 
tificates from  Hungary,  Spain,  Roumania 
and  Turkey  emphasize  anew  the  back- 
wardness of  our  own  nation  as  to  the 
registration  of  births.  Several  of  our 
states  are  still  without  laws  requiring 
registration.  Within  the  registration 
area  enforcement  is  far  from  uniform. 

Yet  few  duties  of  a  board  of  health 
are  easier  of  performance  than  enforc- 
ing the  registration  of  births,  by  means 
of  the  following  simple  office  routine,  in-* 
troduced  in  New  York  city  by  Dr.  Ernst 
Lederle  when  he  was  commissioner  of 
health.  Whenever  the  death  certificate 
of  a  child  was  filed  with  the  Board  of 
Health  the  records  were  searched  for  its 
birth  certificate.  In  case  none  was  on 
file,  inquiry  as  to  the  physician  or  mid- 
wife responsible  for  the  failure  to  file 
was  made  and,  in  case  of  children  born 
in  New  York  city,  the  penalty  prescribed 
by  law  was  enforced.  The  universal 
adoption  of  this  simple  item  of  office 
technique  by  boards  of  health  through- 
out the  United  States  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  children  of  our  nation.  At 
present  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  birth  cer- 
tificate from  Turkey  than  from  some  of 
the  states  of  this  republic. 


Copies  of  the  circular  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  105  East  Twenty-second 
street,  New  York  city. 

NEED  FOR  OUTDOOR 
SCHQOLS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Tests  recently  made  with  tuberculin 
in  the  Sea  Breeze  Hospital,  Coney  Island, 
indicate  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  children  under  ten  years 
from  the  East  Side  of  New  York  are  in- 
fected with  tuberculosis.  The  in\>tstiga- 
tion  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  at  the  suggestion  of 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  dty 
schools,  and  Dr.  John  W.  Brannan,  presi- 
dent of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals. 

The  children  were  those  taken  on  one- 
day  excursions  by  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  August  728,  381 
boys  and  347  girls,  had  been  physically 
examined  and  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
Of  the  total  who  received  the  tuberculin 
205,  or  28.1  per  cent,  showed  a  positive 
reaction.  The  percentage  of  reaction 
among  the  girls  was  much  higher  than 
among  the  boys,  being  35.1  per  cent,  as 
against  21.7. 

These  tests  seem  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  New  York  needs  outdoor 
schools  for  its  tuberculous  children.  At 
the  present  time,  as  stated  in  The  Sur- 
vey, there  are  only  three  such  schools  in 
Greater  New  York,  all  semi-private. 
The  tests  also  verify  figures  obtained  in 
Paris,  Vienna,  Edinburgh,  Stockholm 
and  Boston  as  to  the  relative  frequency 
of  tuberculosis  among  small  children. 

ONE    WAY   TO    SETTLE 
LABOR  TROUBLES 

ELIZABETH  G.  EVANS 

BOSIOB 

With  the  tragedies  of  McKee's  Rocks 
fresh  in  mind  illustrating  the  bar- 
barity of  present  methods  of  settling  our 
labor  troubles,  the  article  of  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
University,  in  the  September  number  of 
McClure's,   is    peculiarly    timely.       The 
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Best  Way  to  Prevent  Industrial  War- 
fare is  the  title  under  which  is  described 
the  Avorking  of  the  industrial  disputes  in- 
vestigation act  of  Canada  which  became 
law  on  March  22,  1907.  This  act  had 
the  benefit  of  earlier  experiments  in  a 
similar  line  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  is  characterized  by  President 
Eliot  as  "the  best  piece  of  legislation  in 
the  world  for  the  prevention  and  settle- 
ment of  lockouts  and  strikes." 

The  chief  feature  of  the  act  is  the  re- 
quirement that,  when  any  dispute  arises 
in  any  industry  known  as  a  public  utility, 
including  mines,  it  shall  be  illegal  to  re- 
sort to  either  a  strike  or  a  lockout  until 
matters  in  dispute  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  by  a  board  of 
conciliation  and  investigation,  which  shall 
be  established  under  specified  rules. 
Either  party  to  a  dispute  may  apply  to 
the  minister  of  labor  for  the  appointment 
of  an  investigating  board,  and  each  party 
may  nominate  one  member  of  the  same, 
these  two  to  select  the  third  member  and 
chairman.  Should  either  party  fail  to 
nominate,  or  should  the  first  two  nomi- 
nees fail  to  agree  upon  the  third  member, 
the  vacant  place  shall  be  filled  by  nomina- 
tion of  the  minister  of  labor.  Thus  both 
employers  and  employes  can  count  upon 
investigation  by  a  board  two  members  of 
which  will  be  well  informed  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  at  issue, — therein  pos- 
sessing a  great  advantage  over  any  stand- 
ing board.  No  power  is  conferred  on  the 
board  to  enforce  its  decisions.  Its  find- 
ings are  simply  published  throughout  the 
dominion, — the  act  thus  absolutely  aban- 
doning arbitration,  and  relying  "exclu- 
sively on  discussion,  conciliation,  publici- 
ty and  public  opinion." 

In  the  two  years  during  which  the 
workings  of  the  aci  were  examined,  fifty- 
five  applications  had  been  received  for 
the  creation  of  an  investigating  board. 
In  six  cases  the  difficulty  was  settled  dur- 
ing the  discussion  arising  out  of  the  ap- 
plication or  while  the  board  was  in  proc- 
ess of  formation,  these  cases  of  prompt 
settlement  of  the  dispute  being  manifest- 
ly due,  as  President  Eliot  believes,  to 
the  influence  of  the  act, — that  is,  to  the 
"prospect  of  complete  publicity  with  re- 
gard to  the  causes  of  the  dispute  and  the 


claims  of  the  disputants."  In  all  but  two 
of  the  fifty-five  applications,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  board  were  accepted, 
while  in  the  two  cases  where  a  strike  en- 
sued, the  findings  of  the  board  were  not 
unanimous.  In  both  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  strikers  ultimately  returned  to 
work  upon  the  terms  recommended  by 
the  majority  of  the  board. 

It  is  significant  that  of  the  fifty-five 
applications  for  an  investigation,  forty- 
six  were  made  by  the  employes  and  twO 
by  employes  and  employers  alike;  while 
in  only  seven  cases  was  an  investigation 
asked  on  the  sole  initiative  of  the  employ- 
ers. These  figures  sufficiently  demon- 
strate the  satisfaction  of  employes  with 
the  workings  of  the  act,  which,  moreover, 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Trade  and 
Labor  Congress  at  each  session  held  since 
its  enactment.  That  employers  should 
be  slow  to  invoke  a  public  investigation, 
with  the  evil  tradition  behind  them  that  it 
is  for  them  to  dictate  terms  to  their  em- 
ployes, that  their  business  is  a  private 
matter  with  whose  management  the  pub- 
lic has  no  concern,  is  as  one  might  ex- 
pect. Nevertheless,  in  not  a  single  in- 
stance did  they  refuse  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  board.  And,  as 
President  Eliot  rightly  remarks,  "they^ 
must  have  taken  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  interruption  of  service  to  the  public 
was  prevented  in  fifty-three  cases  out  of 
fifty-five." 

An  important  principle  which  is  recog- 
nized by  the  ret  is  that  industries  not 
technically  classed  as  public  utilities  may 
nevertheless  be  really  public  aflfairs.  And 
while  the  act  is  compulsory  only  in  regard 
to  public  utilities  and  mines,  it  may  be 
invoked  by  any  other  industry,  provided 
a  request  for  the  appointment  of  an  in- 
vestigating board  is  preferred  by  both 
parties.  Of  the  fifty-five  requests  for  an 
investigating  board,  two  were  proflFered 
by  private  industries. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  act  explicitly 
guarantees  the  right  of  both  employers 
to  decree  a  lockout  and  of  employes  to 
strike.  What  is  prohibited  is  a  sudden 
blow,  on  either  side.  An  interval  of  at 
least  some  weeks  must  elapse  before 
work  may  be  stopped.  And  during  this 
interval  "there  is  time  for  passions  to 
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cool  and  for  the  cost  of  war  to  be  count- 
ed by  both  parties.  The  interests  of 
the  public  may  also  get  some  sort  of  ef- 
fective expression  during  this  interval; 
and. when  the  report  of  the  board  is  thor- 
oughly published  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  public  opinion,  be- 
ing well  informed,  usually  expresses  it- 
self with  clearness  and  force."  Indeed, 
"the  stout  assertion  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  about  the  causes  of  indus- 
trial disputes,"  President  Eliot  considers 
to  be  "incidentally  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able features  of  the  act." 

So  effective  has  the  industrial  disputes 
act  proved,  that,  "since  its  enactment  in 
March,  1907,  the  dominion  has  known 
no  cessation  in  the  continuation  of  any 
of  its  great  agencies  of  communication, — 
steam  railways,  electric  railways,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines,"  while  tens  of 
thousands  of  working  men  have  been 
saved  the  hard  alternative  of  submitting 
to  what  they  consider  grievances  or  un- 
dergoing the  certain  hardships  entailed  on  , 
themselves  and  their  families  by  a' strike. 

As  to  the  applicability  of  a  similar  law 
to  this  country,  President  Eliot  believes 
that  the  difficulties  are  by  no  means  in- 
superable. In  default  of  a  central  au- 
thority corresponding  to  the  Canadian 
minister  of  labor,  the  several  states,  he 
suggests,  might  act  through  the  labor 
commissioner  or  the  governor,  while  in 
an  industrial  dispute  which  extends  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  single  state,  some 
combination  of  state  officials  could  prob- 
ably be  contrived  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  A  particular  interest  at- 
taches to  this  suggestion  for  joint  action 
by  states,  in  that  it  is  the  third  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  put  forth  in  current 
publications  within  as  many  months, — 
Charles  McCarthy^  of  Wisconsin  hav- 
ing proflFered  a  similar  thought  with  a 
view  to  securing  uniform  industrial  leg- 
islation in  competing  states,  while  John 
L.  Matthews*  suggests  joint  action  by 
contiguous  states  for  the  development  of 
water  power. 

These  various  suggestions  it  is  hoped 
may  fall  on  fertile  ground.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  should  not  submit 

>  The  Sdbvet,  August  21,  page  606. 
*  Hampton's  MagasHne,  June,  page  772. 


indefinitely  to  the  inhibitions  entailed  in 
so  many  directions  by  their  federal  con- 
stitution. Nor  should  they  seek  an  escape 
by  lodging  too  much  power  at  Washing- 
ton. Some  other  way  must  be  found  to 
co-ordinate  the  wider  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, to  forward  those  common  ends 
the  fulfilment  of  which  are  essential  in 
a  progressive  nation. 

THE      PROTESTANT 

CHURCH  AND  THE 

IMMIGRANT 

GAYLORD  S.  WHITE 

New  York 

So  far  as  the  self-respecting  working- 
folk  who  are  not  of  the  recent  immi- 
grant class  are  concerned,  the  Protestant 
branch  of  the  Christian  church,  in  my 
estimation,  has  bungled  sadly  in  her 
efforts  to  win  them.  The  misconceived 
dependent  mission,  cheap  and  unattrac- 
tive, but  "good  enough  for  the  poor," 
and  fitted  out  with  a  pastor  to  match, 
was  doomed  to  failure.  But  the  church 
has  taken  to  heart  the  lessons  of  her  fail- 
ure in  this  direction  and  new  and  more 
promising  measures  are  being  rapidly 
adopted.  And  now  the  church  is  con- 
fronting still  more  perplexing  problems. 
Statistics  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that 
the  Protestant  church,  tested  by  the  re- 
sults she  considers  of  prime  importance — 
the  accession  of  members, — ^has  fallen 
seriously  behind  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
One  reason  assigned  by  the  statistician 
of  the  churches  is  the  rapid  influx  of 
Jews  and  Italians  into  certain  sections  of 
the  city.  And  smyont  who  is  at  all  famil- 
iar with  the  situation  knows  that  the 
Protestant  Christianity  is  not  making 
headway  in  the  congested  foreign  dis- 
tricts. To  those  who  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  universal  religion,  that  it  is 
capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  every 
race  in  every  clime,  this  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  church  must  appear  as  singu- 
lar as  it  is  deplorable.    And  yet  can  we 

^  This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  signed  edi- 
torials on  the  Church  and  Social  Beform.  The 
first  was  by  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett  and  appeared  in 
the  Issue  of  Thb  Sdbviiy  of  August  7.  Toe  second 
wa«  by  John  Hajnies  Holmes  and  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  September  4. 
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wonder  at  it  when  we  stop  to  consider 
what  sort  of  an  interpretation  the  jnes- 
sage  of  Jesus  hias  received  in  both  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  branches  of  the 
church?  Bigotry,  oppression,  misunder- 
standing, intolerance,  deceit,  injustice, 
are  words  which  we  should  have  frequent 
occasion  to  use  if  we  were  to  describe 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
church  in  her  relations  both  to  the  Jews 
and,  generally  speaking,  to  the  working 
classes  of  all  nations.  Is  it  surprising 
that  prejudice  against  the  church  has  re- 
sulted ?  The  Christianity  which  Jesus  set 
forth  is  quite  another  thing  from  that 
which  has  often  been  set  forth  by  the 
church;  and  it  is  the  latter  which  has 

failed. 

What  we  now  need,  then,  is  to  get  men 
to  listen  to  the  message  of  Jesus.  With- 
out attempting  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  that  message,  it  may  be  said  at  least 
to  contain  the  teaching  that  God  is,  the 
loving  Father  of  all  men  and  that  he  is 
seeking  to  establish  in  the  earth  a  king- 
dom—a new  social  order  in  which  jus- 
tice and  love  shall  control  and  men  shall 
live  as  brothers  should.  And  I  believe 
that  multitudes  of  men — ^Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles— are  ready  to  hear  the  prophet  who 
can  restate  this  message  in  a  language 
they  can  understand.  By  this  I  mean  in 
terms  and  phrases  which  would  not  have 
a  perverted  meaning  to  their  minds  due 
to  the  prevalent  misunderstanding  of  the 
true  aim  of  the  Christian  religion.  This 
restatement  of  Christian  truth  in  terms 
indicated  by  the  hearer's  mental  con- 
cepts and  point  of  view,  in  order  that 
•every  man  may  hear  the  message  in  his 
own  language,  is  the  modern  Pentecostal 
gift  of  tongues  for  which  we  urgently 
need  a  fresh  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 

In  her  eflForts  in  behalf  of  alien  races 
in  our  city  population,  the  Protestant 
church  has  placed  proselytizing  above 
prophesying.  A  little  more  bigotry  and 
intolerance  have  been  the  chief  result. 
The  attempt  to  proselytize  from  other 
faiths  is  one  thing;  the  desire  to  share 
your  view  of  the  truth — to  seek  to  have 
others  come  out  into  the  clearest  light 
and  the  largest  liberty — is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  sort  of  Christian  worker 


who  rejoices  more  over  otie  convert  to 
Protestant  Christianity  than  over  the 
ninety-and-nine  just  persons  of  a  differ- 
ent variety  of  the  faith,  who  need  no  con- 
version but  are  serving  God  faithfully 
after  the  manner  of  their  fathers.  Why 
should  we  seek  to  persuade  the  brother 
of  some  ancient  faith  to  renounce  pretty 
much  all  that  he  has  been  taught  to  hold 
sacred  and  become  the  particular  sort  of 
Methodist  or  Baptist  or  other  sectarian 
Protestant  that  we  happen  to  be?  The 
thing,  I  take  it,  that  the  Christian  should 
regard  as  all-important  and  that  he  may 
rightly  seek  by  every  honorable  means  to 
accomplish,  is  to  get  men — whether  they 
be  Jews,  Italians,  Hottentots,  Yankees  or 
what  not — to  learn  to  look  at  life  as  Jesus 
looked  at  it.  If  within  the  hearts  of  men 
we  can  succeed  in  stirring  love  to  God 
as  Father  and  to  men  as  brothers,  and 
if  they  will  honestly,  strive  to  reorganize 
their  lives  on  the  basis  of  this  twofold 
relationship,  need  we  require  much 
more?  The  time  has  come,  in  my  judg- 
ment, when  Christians  may  be  gratified, 
if  not  satisfied,  with  results  among  cer- 
tain classes  of  our  population  different, 
not  so  much  in  essential  character  as  in 
formal  expression,  from  the  results  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  sat- 
isfactory. 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the 
way  in  which  to  get  a  hearing  for  the 
Christian  message — the  question  of  meth- 
od, the  answer  is  not  so  easily  given. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  plain.  In  de- 
vising a  method  we  must  take  account  of 
the  deep-seated  prejudice  against  the 
church  and  the  religion  it  is  supposed  to 
represent.  It  may,  therefore,  be  nec- 
essary for  the  church,  as  such,  to  work 
through  some  other  agency  to  win  men 
to  the  larger  life.  Always  holding  before 
herself  the  aim  of  quickening  the  con- 
science, stimulating  to  brotherly  service 
and  bringing  men  to  walk  humbly  with 
God,  resolved  to  do  justly  and  to  love 
mercy,  the  church  may  employ  any  means 
at  hand.. 

She  might  wisely  stand  back  of  and  be 
responsible  for  a  work  similar  to  that  of 
the  People's  Institute  of  New  York.  The 
social  settlement  is  another  enterprise 
which    the    church    should    honor    and 
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through  which  she  might  work,  not  by 
attempting  to  inject  a  definite  religious 
propaganda  but  by  supplying  the  workers 
and  the  funds.  From  the  settlements  go 
forth  influences  which  permeate  the  com- 
munity with  the  ideals  of  dempcracy 
which  are  pretty  closely  related  to  the 
ideals  of  that  social  order  which  the 
church  calls  the  kingdom  of  God.  Al- 
though the  settlement  does  not  and  can- 
not, ordinarily,  bring  religion  to  formal 
expression,  it  sets  forth  without  preten- 
sion but  with  precision,  the  ideals  of 
religion  on  its  practical  side. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  imply  that 
the  method  I  have  proposed  should  sup- 
plant all  other  methods  in  dealing  with 
the  religious  problem  of  the  city.  It  has 
been  my  purpose  to  point  out  the  need 
and  the  possibilities  of  a  certain  phase  of 
what  may  be  called  the  larger  evangelism. 
Indications  are  not  wanting  that  experi- 
enced workers  are  giving  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  different  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. Under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Stelze,  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  is  about  to  undertake  a  fresh  work 
among  immigrant  populations  of  the  city 
along  novel  and  interesting  lines. 

If  I  have  emphasized  the  failure  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  meeting  on  its  re- 
ligious side  the  problem  of  the  modern 
city,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  pessi- 
mistic as  to  the  future  of  the  city.  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  better  day  is  coming 
and  I  think  signs  of  its  dawn  may  be 
already  discerned  in  the  sky.  The  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  is  not  so  much,  Is  the 
city  going  to  be  saved  ?  but  rather.  Is  the 
Christian  church  going  to  play  a  leading 
part  in  the  city's  salvation,  or  is  she  sim- 
ply going  to  follow  along  behind,  and 
somewhat  doubtfully  and  reluctantly  at 
that  ?  Whereas,  the  church  once  had  the 
field  of  human  betterment  pretty  much  to 
herself,  she  must  now  learn  to  recognize 
as  evangelizing  agencies — as  co-operative 
forces  in  the  work  she  is  seeking  to  ac- 
complish— whatever  enterprises  make  for 
health,  happiness,  education  and  the  op- 
portunity to  procure  the  good  things  of 
life  and  the  wisdom  to  use  them  worthi- 
ly. Not  infrequently  has  it  happened 
that  men  outside  the  official  councils  of 
the  church  have  been  the  first  to  catch 


some  fresh  views  of  the  real  significance 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  to  apply  them 
to  the  needs  of  the  world. 

All  such  undertakings  as  seek  to  se- 
cure better  bousing  conditions,  to  relieve 
congestion,  to  improve  educational  meth- 
ods, to  safeguard  the  employment  of 
women  and  children,  to  stamp  out  the 
great  white  plague — ^these  and  many 
other  movements  are  potent  forces  in  ad- 
vancing the  kingdom  of  God.  Undoubt- 
edly much  of  this  service  has  received  its 
inspiration  more  or  less  directly  from  the 
church.  She  has  failed  chiefly  in  the  di- 
rect methods  she  has  employed  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  results  she  has  sought 
to  obtain.  May  she  not  regain  in  part 
her  position  of  influence  if  she  will  seek 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  not  to  dis- 
countenance but  to  encourage,  sanction- 
ing and  promoting  all  movements  that 
make  for  righteousness  and  using  as 
channels  for  her  message  methods  care- 
fully devised  to  avoid  any  cause  of 
stumbling? 

After  all  the  church  is  but  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
it  may  be  true  for  the  church,  as  for  the 
individual,  that  she  will  find  her  life  in 
losing  it.  For  centuries  she  has  been 
preaching  her  Founder's  teaching  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  self-sacrifice — 
losing  life  in  order  to  save  it — and  now 
perhaps  the  time  has  come  when,  in  her 
efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  foreign 
sections  of  our  great  cities,  she  must 
take  to  heart  her  message  and,  practic- 
ing what  she  has  been  preaching,  merge 
her  identity  in  some  forms  of  effort  bet- 
ter adapted,  in  the  peculiar  conditions,  to 
accomplish  the  high  ends  she  seeks. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY 
AND  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER 

Reviewed  by  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City 

In  October,  1908,  there  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Yale  Divinity  School  a  new 
course  of  instruction,  known  as  the 
Course  in  Pastoral  Functions.  This  step 
was  taken  in  response  to  "the  growing 
feeling  that  our  theological  schools  do 
not  have  that  close  and  operative  relation 
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with  the  life  of  the*  churches  and  of 
human  society  that  they  ought  to  have." 
In  this  modern  age,  ais  Dr.  Macfarland 
puts  it,  in  his  introduction  to  this  volume 
on  The  Christian  Ministry  and  the  Social 
Order,!  we  have 

a  large  conception  of  the  church  and  the 
ministry.  Apparently  the  minister  is  not 
simply  to  be  sent  out  to  shepherd  a  partic- 
ular flock.  He  is  to  serve  his  community  and 
society  at  large.  He  goes  out  into  the  king- 
dom of  Ood  rather  than  solely  into  a  church. 
He  is  to  engage  in  all  great  social  move- 
ments, and  is  to  make  his  church  a  directing 
factor  in  such  movements.  He  and  the 
church  together  are  to  serve  the  world. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  necessary  that 
theological  instruction  should  undergo  a 
radical  transformation.  The  minister 
above  described  must  know  not  only 
the  Bible  but  also  the  literature  of  mod- 
ern political  economy,  practical  philan- 
thropy, and  social  reform.  He  must  un- 
derstand the  life  problems  not  only  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  but  also  of  the  pres- 
ent day  Americans.  He  must  compre- 
hend religion  as  applied  not  merely  to 
the  Jerusalem  of  Isaiah  or  Jesus,  but 
even  more  to  the  New  York  or  Pitts- 
burgh of  this  present  epoch.  He  must 
go  forth  not  primarily  as  a  biblical 
scholar  or  trained  theologian  or  even 
graceful  preacher,  but  as  a  man  of  ac- 
tion equipped  to  make  himself  and  his 
church  the  directors  of  great  social 
movements.  "It  is  a  splendid  program," 
says  Dr.  Macfarland — a  program  which 
means  a  theological  curriculum  compris- 
ing instruction  not  only  in  Old  and  New 
Testament,  theology  and  homiletics,  but 
also  in  economics,  philanthropy,  social 
philosophy,  politics,  and  modern  history. 

It  was  as  a  first  step  in  this  direction 
that  the  new  Course  in  Pastoral  Func- 
tions was  established  at  the  Yale  Di- 
vinity School  and  it  was  the  widespread 
interest  in  this  remarkable  innovation  in 
theological  instruction  which  led  to  the 
publication  of  this  volume.  It  includes 
eleven  lectures,  selected  "out  of  many, 
not  on  the  ground  of  merit,  but  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  subjects  treated."     Dr. 

^The  Christian  Ministry  and  the  Social  Order. 
Edited  by  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Yale  University 
Press: :  pp.  303 ;  price  $1.25.  This  book  may 
be    obtained    through    The    Subvet. 


Charles  T.  Macfarland,  the  editor  of  the 
volume,  has  two  lectures,  one  on  The 
Place  of  the  Church  and  the  Ministry  in 
the  Realization  of  Democracy,  and  an- 
other on  The  Opportunity  of  the  Minis- 
ter in  Relation  to  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. Henry  Sterling,  a  Boston  labor 
leader,  contributes  two  lectures  on  trade 
unions,  and  John  Mitchell  offers  An  Ex- 
position and  Interpretation  of  the  Trade 
Union  Movement.  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Rob- 
inson, of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  tells  of  The 
Church  and  the  Wage  Earner.  Rev. 
Ozora  S.  Davis,  lately  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  speaks  of  The  Mission  of  the 
Church  and  Ministry  Among  Non- 
English  Speaking  People;  and  Dr.  Wil- 
bert  L.  Anderson,  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
has  a  lecture  on  The  Minister  and  the 
Rural  Community.  The  book  is  complet- 
ed by  one  lecture  by  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  Jr.,  on  The  Essentials  of  a  Min- 
istry to  Men ;  one,  by  Dr.  George  B.  Cut- 
ten,  on  The  Ministry  of  Mental  Healing; 
and  a  final  lecture  by  Rev.  Frederidk 
Lynch  of  New  York  city,  on  The  Minis- 
ter in  Association  with  International 
Movements. 

If  any  adverse  criticism  can  be  brought 
against  this  volume,  it  must  be  against 
the  selection  of  the  particular  lectures 
to  be  included.  As  one  reads  the  table 
of  contents,  especially  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  lectures  there  enumerated 
were  "chosen  out  of  many,"  one  notices 
serious  duplications  and  still  more  ser- 
ious omissions.  The  question  of  indus- 
trial organizations  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  social  problems  of  the 
hour;  but  we  doubt  if  as  many  as  five 
out  of  the  eleven  lectures  should  be  de- 
voted to  its  consideration,  especially 
when  the  lectures  by  Mr.  Sterling  and 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  those  by  Dr.  Macfar- 
land and  Mr.  Robinson,  cover  practi- 
cally the  same  ground.  One  wonders 
also  what  place  a  lecture  on  The 
Ministry  of  Mental  Healing  properly 
has  in  a  volume  on  The  Ministry 
and  the  Social  Order.  And  what  shall 
we  say  as  to  the  absence  of  any  lec- 
tures on  such  pressing  social  problems 
as  socialism,  the  single  tax,  industrial  ed- 
ucation, organized  charity  and  practical 
philanthropy?      Lectures    upon    all    of 
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these  subjects  were  probably  given  in 
the  course ;  but  in  order  that  the  volume 
should  be  as  complete  an  exposition  as 
possible  of  its  subject,  ought  not  some  of 
these  lectures  to  have  been  included  in 
place  of  two  at  least  of  those  upon  trade 
unions,  of  Dr.  Cutten's  admirable  but 
misplaced  lecture  on  mental  healing,  and 
also,  perhaps,  in  place  of  Mr.  Stokes's 
somewhat  pious  and  distinctly  sermonic 
talk  on  The  Essentials  of  a  Ministry  to 
Men? 

We  are  tempted,  however,  to  pardon 
this  careless  selection  of  topics,  when 
we  come  to  the  lectures  themselves. 
These  are  all  so  admirable,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  declaration  in  the  preface,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  lectures  were  chosen 
(unconsciously,  perhaps),  not  at  all  "on 
the  basis  of  the  subjects  treated"  but 
rather  "on  the  ground  of  comparative 
merit."  Nothing  could  be  finer — more 
prophetic  of  the  new  ministry  and  the 
new  church  of  the  coming  age — than  Dr. 
Macfarland's  opening  paper  on  The 
Place  of  the  Church  and  the  Ministry 
in  the  Realization  of  Democracy. 
Equally  inspiring  are  the  three  lectures 
on  the  methods  and  ideals  of  trade  unions 
by  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Mitchell.  After 
reading  these  fervid  appeals  for  sym- 
pathy with  the  laboring  man  in  his  heroic 
struggle  for  industrial  independence,  one 
marvels  that  they  should  have  to  be  made 
to  the  church  and  should  so  often  be 
made  in  vain.  Notable  also,  in  this 
same  connection,  is  the  presentation  by 
active  ministers  like  Dr.  Macfarland  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  proper  relations 
between  church  and  wage  earner.  Every 
minister  might  well  ponder  upon  the 
ideals  of  service,  set  forth  by  these  men, 
the  practical  measures  advocated,  and 
above  all  the  actual  success  which  they 
themselves  have  had  in  winning  the  alle- 
giance of  the  working  classes.  Mr. 
Davis's  presentation  of  the  problem  of 
the  immigrant  opens  up  a  vast  field  of 
labor  which  the  Protestant  churches  of 
America  have  hardly  touched  as  yet. 
Mr.  Anderson  sets  forth  most  effectively 
the  immense  amount  of  work  which 
awaits  the  efficient  country  pastor.    Mr. 


Stokes's  Essentials  of  a  Ministry  to 
Men,  different  in.  purpose  and  tone  from 
the  other  lectures,  explains  these  essen- 
tials with  persuasive  power,  as  "knowl- 
edge of  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  one's 
f ellowmen,  and  one's  self."  Dr.  Cutten's 
lecture  is  so  excellent  a  presentation  of 
the  subject  of  mental  healing  that  one  is 
quite  ready  to  pardon  its  inclusion  in 
the  volume.  Outlining  with  ample 
knowledge  the  history  of  this  religious 
phenomenon,  interpreting  the  psycholo- 
gical principles  upon  which  its  most  re- 
cent expressions  have  been  based,  recog- 
nizing frankly  the  undoubted  cures  ef- 
fected by  the  healing  processes  of  the 
church  in  all  ages  and  under  all  condi- 
tions, even  the  most  superstitious,  he 
reaches  the  interesting  conclusion  that, 
"after  the  (present)  excitement  and  nov- 
elty have  evaporated,  and  the  physicians 
have  taken  up  all  the  work  which  legiti- 
mately belongs  to  them,  the  church  will 
decide  that  ...  it  is  satisfied  to  dele- 
gate the  therapeutic  art  as  such  to  the 
physicians."  And  lastly,  there  is  the 
lecture  by  Frederick  Lynch,  well-planned 
and  stirringly  executed,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  marvelous  progress  which 
has  been  achieved  since  the  opening  of 
the  century  toward  international  peace. 
Admirable  as  are  these  several  lec- 
tures, however,  we  yet  venture  to  affirm 
that  this  volume  is  chiefiy  valuable  not 
so  much  for  what  it  contains,  as  for  what 
it  signifies.  It  marks  a  new  trend  in  theo- 
logical education.  It  promises  a  new 
type  of  Christian  minister.  It  embodies 
the  prophecy  of  a  new  church  which,  un- 
like the  old  church  of  the  past,  shall  con- 
cern itself  not  so  much  with  the  problem 
of  individual  salvation  as  with  that  of 
social  regeneration,  and  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  editor,  shall  not  simply  par- 
ticipate in  social  movements,  but  become 
"their  guide  and  director."  It  is  not  a 
little  significant  that  the  last  sentence 
of  the  last  lecture  should  be :  "There  are 
no  limits  to  the  opportunity  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister  in  the  social  order."  This 
must  be  the  one  thought  of  him  who 
reads  this  book  and  learns  what  this  op- 
portunity really  is. 


THE    SOCIAL    ADVANCE    OF    THE 

CHURCHES 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


The  Protestant  churches  of  the  United 
States  are  calling  an  advance  into  the 
social,  civic  and  industrial  spheres  for 
influence  and  action.  The  fact  is  the 
more  notable  because  this  advance  move- 
ment is  actually  taking  place  during  the 
sharpest  decline  they  have  experienced, 
since  the  reaction  they  suflFered  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In- 
deed those  voicing  the  call  forward*  are 
most  concerned  over  the  failure  of  the 
evangelical  churches  to  maintain  the  pace 
of  their  progress. 

.  THE  CHURCH  OF  TODAY 

Mr.  Crooker  has  written  at  once  the 
most  impressively  demonstrable  state- 
ment of  the  churches'  retrogression  and 
the  most  inspiringly  urgent  plea  for  their 
victorious  support  that  has  appeared  in 
this  generation  in  his  book,  The  Church 
of  Today.  His  statement  of  their  actual 
situation  is  the  more  convincing  because 
so  reasonably  accounted  for  by  his  fair 
inquiry  into  the  causes  and  tendencies 
both  within  and  without  the  churches. 
His  conclusion,  therefore,  is  the  more 
startling  that  "the  church  is  today  facing 
the  most  serious  crisis  in  its  history ;  and 
if  this  crisis  is  not  successfully  passed,  a 
calamity  will  befall  the  human  race  of 
a  most  momentous  character.  ...  It 
involves  the  existence  of  the  church  it- 
self and  bound  up  with  the  church  are 
the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind,  so 
vast,  so  precious,  so  essential.*' 

His  plea  is  the  more  insurmountable 
because  at  every  contrast  he  draws  be- 

*Crooker,  Joseph  Henry,  The  Church  of  To-day. 
The   Pilgrim  Press.     Price  75  cents. 

Gladden,  Washine^on.  The  Church  and  Modem 
Life,  Houghton,  Miflain  and  Company.  Pp.  221. 
Price  $1.25   net. 

Mott,  John  R.  The  Future  Leadership  of  the 
Church,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Stu- 
dent Department,  New  YorJt.     Price  $1. 

Macfarland,  Charles  S.,  Editor.  The  Christian 
Ministry  and  the  Social  Order,  Yale  University 
Press.     Pp.  303.     Price  $1.25. 

Thompson,  C.  Bertrand.  The  Church  and  the 
Wage  Earner,  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons  Pp.  229. 
Price  $1.  These  books  may  be  obtained  through 
The  Survey. 
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tween  the  churches  and  whatever  good 
things  may  share  with  them  the  loyalty 
and  service  of  the  people,  his  readers  are 
sure  that  he  loves  these  good  things  no 
less  for  loving  the  church  more,  and  that 
he  does  not  mean  to  depreciate  any  one 
of  them  by  appreciating  supremely  the 
functions  and  value  of  the  churches. 
But  in  his  passion  for  the  church  as  the 
best,  he  understates  the  functions  of 
other  agencies.  He  falls  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  regarding  "humanitarian 
ministries"  as  merely  remedial  and  re- 
formatory, of  the  "Good  Samaritan'' 
order,  missing  their  idealizing,  formative 
function.  Indeed  some  of  his  arguments 
to  prove  how  indispensable  the  church  is 
to  everything  else,  might  be  reversed  to 
prove  some  of  these  things  to  be  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  churches  in  fulfilling 
their  purpose.  The  one  note  conspicu- 
ously lacking  in  this  compelling  appeal 
to  Christian  loyalty  is  the  recognition  of 
the  function  of  the  home,  state,  shop' 
and  school,  to  be  as  distinct,  indispensa- 
ble and  obligatory  as  that  of  the  church 
itself. 

He  disclaims  any  right  or  profit  in 
the  church's  encroachments  upon  the 
functions  of  these  other  social  agencies, 
and  insists  that  "if  the  church  cannot  jus- 
tify its  existence  as  a  place  of  worship, 
as  an  oracle  of  prophecy,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  religion,  as  a  corporate  life 
in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  it  has  no  future." 
He  says  "it  must  attend  strictly  to  its 
specific  task,"  which  is  to  nurture  the 
soul  in  "worship,  sympathy,  love,  hope, 
cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life."  Never- 
theless the  inference  is  as  strong  as  the 
old  claim  used  to  be,  that  the  church  is 
not  one  of  several  divinely  constituted 
and  essential  possessions  of  mankind, 
claiming  loyalty  and  service  from  all  the 
good  and  the  true,  but  the  only  divine 
institution  having  a  supreme  claim,  with 
the  priority  and  obligatoriness  of  which 
no  other  may  share,  the  precedence  of 
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which  no  one  may  ever  doubt  or  disputp. 
May  not  the  present  readtion  from  the 
church  be  due  to  previous  urgencies  of 
quite  such  exclusive  claims?  Is  there  ' 
not  danger  in  claiming  too  much  for  the 
church  as  an  organization  that  men  may 
expect  more  from  it  than,  alone  and  by 
itself,  it  has  been  or  can  be  able  to  ful- 
fil in  fact  and  experience  ? 

The  highest  and  truest  note  struck  in 
this  forcibly  persuasive  book  is  in  the 
credit  given  the  churches,  despite  their 
divisions,  for  creating,  realizing  and  pro- 
moting the  corporate  and  community  life 
among  men.  Eloquently  he  portrays  the 
ways  in  which  the  church  "represents 
this  'togetherness'  of  religion."  "For 
what  does  the  church  really  do  ?",  he 
asks,  and  answers:  "It  binds  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor, 
wise  and  ignorant,  weak  and  strong  to- 
gether with  bands  of  affection,  sympathy, 
love;  a  sweet  and  tender  common  in- 
terest; a  worship  in  common,  a  service 
in  common,  a  life  in  common ;  a  spiritual 
and  spiritualizing  community ;  a  dear  to- 
getherness where  the  strength  of  all  helps 
the  weakness  of  the  individual."  As 
against  the  narrowing  and  retarding 
tendency  to  exclusive  individualism  in 
religion,  Mr.  Crooker  distinctly  promotes 
the  social  advance  of  the  church,  in  dem- 
onstrating it  to  be  "an  organism 
where  a  man's  love,  sympathy,  hope, 
reverence,  strength,  cheer  and  aspira- 
tion may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  put  to 
service  for  the  good  of  others";  "a  su- 
premely fruitful  method  of  public  help- 
fulness," wherein  religion  is  "organized, 
energized  and  enlarged  into  a  public  dis- 
pensation." 

Therein  the  church  in  glorious  deed 
has  not  only  demonstrated  itself  to  be 
first  among  equally  essential  institutions, 
but  the  most  necessary  of  them  all  to 
make  possible  and  promote  human  prog- 
ress. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  MODERN  LIFE 

Dr.  Gladden  demonstrates  and  de- 
fends with  equal  urgency  the  natural 
and  inevitable  tendency  of  religion  to 
organize  its  adherents  in  The  Church 
and  Modern  Life.     Psychologically  and 


historically  he  proves  that  "wherever 
there  is  religion',  men  will  be  associated 
and  their  work  will  be  carried  on  under 
fornls  of  social  organization."  He,  too, 
claims  that  "more  than  all  other  agencies 
put  together,  Christianity  has  done  more 
to  promote  acquaintanceship  and  neigh- 
borly relations  among  men,"  "done  most 
of  what  has  been  done  to  socialize  man- 
kind." "Anarchism,"  he  affirms,  "is  no 
more  thinkable  or  workable  in  religion 
than  in  politics." 

He  tests  the  decadence  and  efficiency 
of  the  churches  according  to  whether 
they  are  doing  their  business  or  not.  The 
business  of  the  church,  he  says,  begins 
with  the  establishment  of  the  individual's 
friendship  with  God,  but  it  continues 
only  in  establishing  the  same  divine 
friendship  among  men,  and  cannot  stop 
short  of  bringing  "business,  politics,  art, 
education,  philanthropy,  society  and  the^ 
family  under  Christ's  law  of  love."  It' 
is  in  this  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
consists,  "not  in  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment." So  singularly  seldom  is  that 
kingdom  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crooker  that 
by  contrast  with  Dr.  Gladden,  he  seems 
almost  to  have  lost  sight  of  it  in  his  em- 
phasis on  the  church.  Dr.  Gladden  seeks 
the  test  of  the  church's  vitality  and  effec- 
tiveness not  in  its  own  organization  and 
institutions,  but  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  succeeds  in  Christianizing  the  social 
order  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands : 

If  by  means  of  Its  ministrations,  the  com- 
munity round  about  the  church  is  steadily 
becoming  more  Christian;  if  kindness,  sym- 
pathy, purity,  justice,  goodwill  are  increas- 
ing in  their  power  over  the  lives  of  men; 
if  business  methods  are  becoming  less  rapa- 
cious; if  employers  and  employed  are  more 
and  more  int^lined  to  be  friends  rather  than 
foes;  if  politicians  are  growing  conscientious 
and  unselfish;  if  the  enemies  of  society  are 
in  retreat  before  the  forces  of  decency  and 
order;  if  amusements  are  becoming  purer 
and  more  rational;  if  polite  society  is  get- 
ting to  be  simpler  in  its  tastes,  and  less  os- 
tentatious in  its  manners,  and  less  extrava- 
gant in  its  expenditures;  if  poverty  and 
crime  are  diminishing;  if  parents  are  be- 
coming more  wise  and  firm  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  sacred  trusts,  and  children 
more  loyal  and  affectionate  to  their  parents: 
if  such  fruits  as  these  are  more  visible  on 
every  side,  then  there  is  more  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  church  knows  its  business 
and  is  prosecuting  it  with  efficiency.  If 
none  of  these  effects  are  seen  in  the  life  of 
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the  oommunity,  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
the  church  is  neglecting  its  business,  and 
that  failure  must  be  written  across  its  rec- 
ord. 

Judging  it  by  these  tests  and  fearless- 
ly facing  all  the  facts  of  the  present  situ- 
ation, Dr.  Gladden  refuses  to  admit  the 
church  to  be  a  failure  in  modern  life,  as 
stoutly  as  he  denies  that  the  social  tend- 
encies in  modern  society  are  all  down- 
ward. Serious  as  are  the  injury  and  en- 
feeblement  of  the  churches,  due  to  the 
long  standing  malady  of  not  knowing  or 
doing  their  business,  he  gathers  hope 
from  the  fact  that  "the  church  knows  to- 
day what  ails  her  better  than  she  ever 
knew  before."  More  directly  than  Mr. 
Crooker  conceives  it  to  be  the  function 
or  the  duty  of  the  church.  Dr.  Gladden  is 
sure  that  only  by  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  improving  social  conditions, 
especially  those  due  to  low-paid  labor, 
will  the  church  save  its  own  life  or  that 
of  the  nation.  The  "testing  time"  he 
thinks  to  be  at  hand  in  the  demand  upon 
the  church  "to  reconcile  races,  to  pacify 
industry,  to  moralize  business,  to  extir- 
pate vice,  to  purify  politics,  to  simplify 
life."  Just  this  purpose  "the  new  evan- 
gelism" will  fulfil  by  saving  the  individu- 
al from  "the  doom  of  moral  individual- 
ism" and  by  furnishing  "social  motive 
power — the  dynamic  which  will  create 
its  own  forms  and  machinery." 

The  "church  extension,"  which  the 
new  leadership  will  achieve,  is  "the  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  church  into 
every  department  of  human  life."  With 
all  the  momentum  coming  from  his  long 
life  of  distinguished  service,  Dr.  Glad- 
den, like  a  Moses  to  a  coming 
Joshua,  summons  the  strongest  and  best 
to  such  a  leadership;  not  only  in  the 
churches  which  comprehend  and  fulfil 
their  function,  but  in  those  which  do  not 
understand  their  business.  And  to  this 
service  of  their  day  and  generation  he 
summons  them  as  "far  and  away  the 
most  important  work  that  is  being  done 
in  the  world  at  the  present  day." 

FUTURE   CHURCH  LEADERSHIP 

John  R.  Mott's  distinguished  service 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  his  close  identification  with  the 


college  world  as  general  secretary  of  the 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation 
attach  much  significance  to  his  personal 
opinions  as  representative  of  these  influ- 
ential constituencies.  In  his  latest  book, 
The  Future  Leadership  of  the  Church, 
he  turns  from  his  effective  urgency  of 
missionary  work  in  foreign  lands  upon 
young  men,  to  enjoin  upon  them  the  duty 
of  recruiting  the  ministry  of  the  churches. 
Among  the  distinctive  calls  in  this  gen- 
eration to  do  so,  he  emphasizes  as  strong- 
ly as  any  "the  social  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram of  Christianity."  The  breadth  of 
his  view  of  the  gospel  and  its  application 
are  indicated  In  his  insistence  that  it  must 
"vitalize  and  control  every  part  of  human 
life,  domestic,  commercial,  industrial, 
educational,  civic,  national  and  religious." 
Not  only  are  social  questions  considered 
an  imperative  concern  of  the  church,  but 
to  give  itself  whole-heartedly  to  their  so- 
lution is  urged  as  essential  to  the  church 
itself.  "If  it  holds  back  in  the  present 
social  crisis,  it  will  not  command  the  fol- 
lowing of  many  keen  minds  and  unselfish 
spirits."  In  facing  the  massed  facts  in- 
dicating the  serious  falling  off  of  students 
for  the  ministry  he  says,  "Our  contro- 
versy should  not  be  with  these  other 
forms  of  Christian  and  altruistic  serv- 
ice." Enlisting  young  men  in  Christian, 
philanthropic  and  betterment  work,  he 
claims  has  diverted  few  and  "been  a  po- 
tent indirect  means  of  influencing  them 
to  devote  their  lives  to  Christian  service." 
The  growing  sympathy  shown  by  the 
church  toward  social  work  of  all  kinds, 
he  thinks  is  "sure  to  result  in  more  young 
men  offering  themselves  for  the  minis- 
try." While  admitting  that  the  lack  of 
freedom  experienced  by  many  ministers 
to  "express  their  honest  convictions  about 
the  appHcation  of  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  Christ  to  the  personal,  social, 
industrial,  civic  and  national  problems  of 
our  time"  deters  many  men  from  enter- 
ing the  ministry,  he  yet  reminds  them 
that  "the  ministry  is  the  most  nearly  free 
of  all  the  professions."  In  proof  of  this 
contention  he  cites  the  "limitations  by 
which  the  average  journalist  or  profes- 
sor of  political  economy  or  congress- 
man finds  himself  circumscribed  in  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  freedom  of  expres- 
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sion."  He  gathers  hope  for  the  future 
in  asserting  "the  most  encouraging  fact 
of  our  generation"  to  be  that  "the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  and  service  for  the  good  of 
mankind  is  stronger  and  more  prevalent 
than  ever  before." 

MINISTERS  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER' 

The  social  training  given  by  many 
theological  seminaries  increasingly  fits 
the  ministry  of  the  churches  for  such 
leadership  as  the  times  demand.  The 
initiative  in  this  direction  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  in  1880  was  followed  at 
Andover  in  1887,  Hartford  in  1888,  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary  in  1890,  Yale 
in  1892,  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1894  and  by  many 
other  seminaries  since.  College  and  uni- 
versity courses  in  economics  are  laying 
earlier  and  better  basis  for  this  profes- 
sional training  of  the  divinity  schools. 
Interest  and  inspiration  are  given  their 
undergraduates  very  generally  by  secur- 
ing the  services  of  specialists  for  single 
lectures  or  for  such  courses  as  the  Mer- 
rick lectures  for  1907-8  at  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  published  under  the 
title  The  Social  Application  of  Religion. 
Theological  students  and  those  in  the 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  and  other  lay  train- 
ing schools  are  also  taking  advantage  of 
the  specialized  courses  in  the  schools  of 
philanthropy  and  civics  at  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston  and  St.  Louis. 

The  most  recent  recognition  of  social 
studies  as  a  part  of. the  accepted  theo- 
logical curriculum  is  given  by  Yale  Di- 
vinity School  in  including  in  its  regular 
Course  on  Pastoral  Functions,  lecturers 
and  lectures  hitherto  registered  either 
as  "special"  or  as  falling  within  socio- 
logical courses  or  departments.  While 
the  Chicago  Seminary  sixteen  years  ago 
was  the  first  to  devote  an  entire  depart- 
ment to  social  economics  and  give  it 
equal  status  with  the  older  departments, 
Yale  now  identifies  such  instruction  and 
instructors  with  the  old-time  pastoral 
theology.  Elsewhere  a  great  variety  of 
specialists  were  introduced  long  since 
into  seminary  classrooms  as  well  as  spe- 

^See  separate  review  of  this  volume  on  page 
848  by   Rev.    John   Haynes   Holmes. 


cial  courses,  but  it  is  certainly  a  sign  of 
the  new  times  to  find  one  of  the  oldest 
university  divinity  schools  including  in 
its  published  Course  on  Pastoral  Func- 
tions such  worthy  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  as  Henry  Sterling,  com- 
positor on  the  Boston  Globe  and  former- 
ly secretary  of  Typographical  Union  No. 
13,  and  John  Mitchell,  vice-president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
formerly  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  now  chairman 
of  the  Trade  Agreement  Department  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation.  Quite  as 
significant,  however,  is  it  to  find  some 
of  the  brightest  men  in  the  younger  min- 
istry lecturing  in  this  course  on  such 
themes  as  The  Part  and  Place  of  the 
Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Realiza- 
tion of  Democracy,  The  Church  and  the 
Wage  Earner,  The  Opportunity  of  the 
Minister  in  Relation  to  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, The  Minister's  Work  in 
Civic  Reform,  in  Political  Life  and  in 
Municipal  Betterment,  the  Minister  and 
the  Rural  Community,  The  Opportunity 
and  the  Mission  of  the  Church  and  Min- 
istry Among  Non-English-Speaking  Peo- 
ple, and  The  Minister  in  Association  with 
International  Movements. 

Those  of  them  who  spoke  on  industrial 
relations  were  as  urgent  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  in  laying 
upon  the  conscience  and  heart  of  the 
church,  its  obligation  and  opportunity  to 
apply  Christianity  to  industry.  The  so- 
cial aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  rural 
community  were  shown  to  involve  the 
country  church  and  minister  as  unavoid- 
ably and  vitally  as  the  country  commu- 
nity itself.  Rev.  Wilbert  L.  Anderson 
in  so  doing  amply  sustained  his  reputa- 
tion for  insight  and  vision  richly  earned 
by  his  volume  on  The  Country  Town. 

Scant  reckoning  is  given  in  all  these 
discussions  to  the  difficulty  sure  to  be 
encountered  in  attempting  to  combine  an 
aggressive  evangelism  with  the  church's 
efforts  to  unite,  fraternize  and  socialize 
the  increasingly  heterogeneous  and  divid- 
ed people  of  their  respective  localities. 
Protestant  churches  are  urged  to  use 
their  own  buildings,  resources  and  people 
in  evangelistic  work  among  immigrants 
through  the  teaching  of  English  and  by 


the  most  direct  methods.   They  are  also 
told  that  "the  spirit  and  practice  of  par- 
ish neighborliness  will  be  the  finest  prod- 
uct of  the  mission  service  and  the  only 
permanent  warrant  for  it."    The  "secret" 
of  the  religious  care  of  the  immigrant 
by  American  churches  is  truly  said  to  lie 
right  here.    The  extent  to  which  a  church 
is  really  a  neighbor  to  the  community  and 
the  neighborliness  of  its  members  to  their 
neighbors  certainly  measure  the  extent 
of  its  actual  service  to  the  people  sur- 
rounding   it.      "Parish    neighborliness" 
finely    phrases    the    finest    thing.     But 
President   Davis   well   affirms  it  to  be 
"one  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  work 
that  the  pastor  can  have  to  do  to  bring 
about  a  genuine  spirit  of  neighborliness 
in   the  parish."     If  as  he  says  it  is  so 
difficult,  even  "in  the  parish,"  to  get  the 
church  people  "to  neighbor-up"  to  the 
strangers  who  live  in  the  same  street  and 
block  with  them,  such  scant  consideration 
should  not  be  given  to  the  insuperable 
difficulties  of  combining  aggressive  evan- 
gelism with  equally  aggressive  efforts  to 
unite  people  of  alien  faiths  and  racial 
antipathies  in  those  new  neighborships 
which  must  be  realized  if  American  de- 
mocracy, American  standards  of  living, 
American  morality,  and   the   American 
religious  spirit  are  to  survive.    While  a 
church  should  and  can  be  neighbor  to  its 
neighbors   and   also  aggressively  evan- 
gelize, yet  its  aggressive  evangelism  in 
many  communities  is  sure  to  prevent,  it 
from  being  the  center  for  promoting  and 
comprehending  the  neighborliness  of  the 
whole  conununity.     The   aim,   struggle 
and  sacrifice  of  the  little  groups  of  set- 
tlement residents  to. achieve  that  broader 
civic,    industrial    and    social    purpose, 
which  is  so  essential  both  to  immigrant 
working  people  and  to  the  communities 
in  which  they  live,  should  neither  be  re- 
proached as  less  Christian,  nor  be  pitted 
against  the  churches  as  their  competitors 
or  substitutes,  just  because  they  do  not 
assume  the  church's  function  of  jevan- 
gelism. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WAGE  EARNER, 

In  the  best  review  of  what  has  been 
written  on  the  relation  of  wage  earners 
and  the  churches,  C.  Bertrand  Thomp- 
son in  The  Church  and  the  Wage  Earn- 
er describes  the  situation  as  it  is  stated  in 
the  books  and  papers,  which  he  reviews. 
There  is,  as  he  says,  more  misunder- 
standing on  both  sides  than  intentional 
indifference  or  antagonism  on  either. 
The  churches  always  have  been,  as  he 
shows,  "slow  in  finding  themselves,"  as 
their  surroundings  change.  When  they 
understand  what  they  ought  to  do,  "in 
the  long  nm  they  will  be  found  doing 
it"  So  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  a 
conscious  divergence  between  their 
preaching  and  practice,  "except  in  the 
matter  of  spiritual  and  social  equality." 
I  hey  have  believed  in  nelping  the  poor 
individually  but  not  collectively.  And 
even  that  helpfulness  "has  often  been 
marked  by  inefficiency  and  misdirection." 
The  lapse  of  the  beneficent  activity  which 
the  church  time  and  again  has  taken  in 
politics  has  resulted  in  the  degradation 
of  social  and  political  conditions.  To  the 
"irreparably  belated"  interest  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  churches  in  the  severe 
struggle  to  improve  these  conditions,  Mr. 
Thompson  attributes  the  desertion  and 
apathy  of  great  masses  of  working  peo- 
ple and  the  bitterness  of  some  of  them. 

Our  estimate  of  the  way  in  which  he, 
and  the  other  writers  now  under  re- 
view, handle  the  facts  and  forces  of  the 
industrial  situation  is  reserved  for  our 
Industrial  Survey  in  the  issue  of  this 
magazine  for  October  2.  It  fulfills  our 
present  purpose  to  conclude  that  the 
practically  constructive  aim  and  sugges- 
tion with  which  all  these  writers  point 
the  church's  way  into  a  better  future  in- 
valuably supplements  the  incomparably 
valuable  service  which  Professor  Rau- 
schenbusch  has  rendered  in  tracing  scien- 
tifically the  way  in  which  the  problems 
of  the  present  situation  have  come  up  to 
us  out  of  the  history  of  the  church's  past 
relationships  to  the  people. 


BRACE  FARM  BOHOOL  FOR  BOVS.  VALHALLA,  H.  Y. 


*THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR" 


EDITH  L.  JARDINE 


We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  unceasing  ' 
stream  of  immigrants  pouring  into  New 
York  city,  we  are  so  weary  of  the  sound 
of  advancing  feet,  that  when  we  hear  of 
the  exodus  of  a  group,  however  small, 
we  look  up  hopefully  and  stop  to  ques- 
tion ;  and  when  we  hear  that  it  is  a  band 
of  children,  loo  strong,  who  are  leaving, 
children  with  faces  turned  toward  a 
health  land  of  clear  skies,  green  fields 
and  unpaved  streets,  and  not  destined  to 
return,  we  rejoice  exceedingly. 

On  a  May  morning  of  this  year,  a  lai^e 
building  on  Worth  street  opened  its 
doors,  and  two  columns  of  children  filed 
out,  with  no  backward  glance  of  regret 
at  the  home  they  were  leaving  forever. 
Not  at  the  magic  call  of  a  Pied  Piper, 
did  they  turn  their  steps  countryward 
but  by  the  direction  of  that  new  spirit 
which  brought  about  a  recent  great  con- 
ference at  Washington  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  rights  of  children,  and 
through  the  influence  of  which  spirit  they 
are  at  last  coming  into  their  own. 

But  only  when  we  learn  something  of 
the  history  of  the  abandoned  home  do 
we  realize  the  full  significance  of  the 
movement. 
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The  Five  Points  House  of  Industrr 
was  founded  in  1850  by  the  Rev.  L.  -M. 
Pease  for  the  purpose  of  providing  shel- 
ter, and  employment,  for  the  poor  of  th« 
Five  Points,  then  one  of  the  most  notori- 
ously evil  sections  of  New  York  cin. 
If  credence  can  be  given  to  the  lurid  de- 
scriptions of  local  historians,  then  the 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry  helped 
bring  light  into  a  dark  place,  and  make 
clean  an  indescribably  foul  corner  of  thf 
city. 

Begun  as  a  refuge  for  women  of  the 
lowest  type,  it  soon  opened  its  doors  to 
neglected  children.  By  successive  steps 
the  educational  and  protective  work  for 
children  grew,  until  the  institution  be- 
came what  it  is  to-day — a  home  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  orphan 
children  or  those  whose  parents  are  un- 
able to  provide  for  them. 

Since  its  beginning  it  has  cared  for 
over  33,000  inmates.  The  capacity  of 
the  abandoned  building  was  300  and  the 
number  of  children  under  care  was  no: 
often  below  the  maximum.  Three  hun- 
dred children,  ate,  slept,  played  and  went 
to  school  within  those  stem  walls,  and 
for  many  years,  owing  to  the  conditions 
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in  the  neighborhood,  practically  remained 
in  the  building  all  winter. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  the  former 
House  of  Industry  was  a  great  institu- 
tion of  the  old  school,  under  the  care  of 
a  conscientious  body  of  trustees,  whose 
desire  was  to  keep  it  up  to  the  highest 
standards  for  institutions  of  its  kind. 
But  fifty  years  passed  before  the  lesson 
was  learned  that  institutions  of  its  kind 
are  wrong,  however  high  the  standards; 
that  boys  and  girls  cannot  be  made 
healthy,  and  wholesome,  mentally  and 
physically,  without  certain  elemental 
things — sunlight,  pure  air,  good  earth  in 
sufficient  area,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
"mothering." 

An  accumulation  of  danger  signals, 
not  to  be  ignored,  focused  attention  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  the  children. 
To  quote  from  a  report  of  the  present 
superintendent : 

For  months  past,  the  health  conditions  on 
Worth  street  have  been  far  from  satisfac- 
tory; this  has  been  partly  due  to  the  exten- 
sive building  operations  and  subway  con- 
struction, which  have  necessitated  tom-up 
streets,  and  kept  the  air  foul  with  dust  and 
dirt.  Another  contributing  factor  to  the 
unwholesome  situation  was  to  be  found  In 
the  character  of  our  own  Institution.  So 
many  children  housed  together  on  the  con- 
gregate plan  without  ample  exercise  in  the 
open  air  and  sunlight  was  enough  in  Itself 
to  tax  to  the  utmost  very  superior  sanitary 
conditions. 

During  the  previous  winter  the  build- 
ing was  never  out  of  quarantine;  an 
outbreak  of  measles  was  followed  by 
diphtheria,  and  one  case  developed  after 
another  until  the  children  left  the  city. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  tu- 
berculin test  was  applied  to  all  suspected 
cases,  and  that  a  large  percentage  re- 
acted ;  though  exact  figures  could  not  be 
obtained. 

The  awakening  came  at  last  and  the 
immediate  need  of  removal  to  the  coun- 
try was  recognized.  Then,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
a  plan  was  worked  out,  which,  if  fully 
developed,  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
best  ideas  in  regard  to  the  care  of  de- 
pendent children.  The  mutual  interest 
of  the  two  societies  in  the  new  plan  arises 
from  the  fact  that  six  of  the  trustees  of 


the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  are 
members  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
We  quote  from  a  joint  report  of  the 
committees  of  both  societies : 

It  is  believed  that  by  the  system  of  main- 
taining a  country  home  with  from  100  to 
200  children  in  residence  and  conducting 
an  active  placing  out  work  in  connection 
therewith,  provision  may  be  made  for  the 
permanent  care  of  from  500  to  1,000  dlfter- 
ent  children  each  year.  The  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry  lacks  the.  organization, 
facilities,  and  experience  required  for  plac- 
ing out  work.  The  Children's  Aid  Society 
has  placed  out  from  500  to  1,000  children  a 
year  for  many  years  past,  and  has  a  large 
and  well  organised  force  in  charge  of  this 
exclusive  duty.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  the  two  organizations  be  united  under 
the  management  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, keeping  the  corporate  organization  of 
the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  Intact  for 
the  present,  and  that  the  Five  Points  House 
of  Industry  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  to  conduct  its  work 
for  committed  children  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  at  a  country  home. 

Before  the  children  were  taken  away 
from  the  city,  an  effective  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  of  their  relatives, 
resulted  in  the  return  of  125  to  the  care 
of  relatives  and  friends  able  to  provide 
for  them.  The  hundred  children  remain- 
ing under  the  care  of  the  House  of  In- 
dustry were  divided  into  two  groups. 
The  girls  were  sent  to  the  Martha  Home 
at  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  and  the  boys  to  the 
Brace  Farm  School  at  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 
These  two  homes,  which  have  heretofore 
been  used  for  the  fresh  air  work  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  will  house  the 
children  of  the  Five  Points  House  of 
Industry  until  the  new  country  home,  on 
the  cottage  plan,  which  is  promised  for 
the  near  future,  is  ready  for  them. 

About  two  years  ago  a  visit  was  made 
to  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some  children 
recently  placed  there.  The  visitor  was 
conducted  to  the  playground  at  the  top 
of  the  building ;  a  vivid  impression  is  re- 
tained of  a  large,  rather  low  room,  sur- 
rounded by  windows,  protected  by  wire 
netting,  and  narrow  benches  against  the 
walls.  Here  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages 
ran  round  and  round,  shouting  and 
screaming.  There  was  nothing  else  for 
them  to  do,  no  other  outlet  for  their  pent 
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up  energies.  Two  lilUe  girls  emerged 
from  this  whirlpool  of  children,  hand  in 
hand.  They  were  trembling  and  seemed 
dazed  by  the  noise  and  confusion.  With 
a  very  strong  effort  the  visitor  resisted 
the  impulse  to  take  them  away  at  once. 
In  the  infirmary  a  little  boy  was  seen,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  his  mother.  Col- 
orless, spiritless  and  emaciated,  the  child 
sat  up  in  bed  and  could  hardly  be  made 
to  speak.  His  condition  was  particular- 
ly shocking,  because  he  had  formerly 
been  a  sturdy,  mischievous,  irrepressible 
boy.  His  case  puzzled  the  doctors;  he 
seemed  fading  away  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son. His  mother  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  take  him  home ;  and  she  had  her  wish. 
Under  her  constant  care  and  nursing  the 
child  was  restored  to  health,  and  after 
living  a  year  in  the  country  under  most 
favorable  conditions,  he  is  a  normal 
sturdy  boy  again.  He  had  fallen  ill,  ap- 
parently, for  the  lack  of  those  elemental 
things  already  spoken  of. 

Here,  by  way  of  contrast,  are  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  new  life  in  the  country : 
though  they  are  the  impressions  of  the 


children  themselves,  they  are  none  lii 
less  significant. 

"When  we  got  there,  it  was  so  beauti- 
ful that  we  thought  we  would  love  it-; 
home.  A  man  brought  some  lovely  floir- 
ers,  and  planted  them  around  the  porch 
and  some  he  planted  in  the  center  of ; 
lovely  patch  of  grass."  "We  hare  0:1' 
school  in  the  parlor,  and  it  scims  w 
homelike  to  look  at  the  warm  fire  and  t: 
watch  the  sparks  as  they  fly,  and  lists: 
to  the  wood  as  it  bums.  When  tht 
weather  grows  warmer  we  are  going  :■- 
have  school  on  the  porch,  and  lessons  un- 
der the  trees."  "We  went  for  a  walk 
and  picked  flowers  in  the  high  woodi. 
and  we  climbed  the  high  hill  to  get  a 
good  tree  to  plant.  When  we  got  tired 
we  sat  down  on  a  large  stone  and  begin 
to  sing  some  of  our  old  songs." 

All  the  letters  of  the  children  are  full 
of  appreciation  of  the  natural  beantre; 
and  wholesome  occupations  that  have 
come  into  their  lives  for  the  first  tiaie. 
Simple  though  they  are,  they  are  fraught 
with  meaning  to  one  who  has  seen  the 
other  side. 


MARTHA  HOME  FOB  OIRLB,  OSSINING,  1 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


Charles  A.  Bennett  has  an  editorial  on  the 
American  school  system  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Manual  Training  Magazine  of  which 
he  is  the  editor.  He  points  out  that  the 
courses  laid  out  in  our  schools  lead  from 
the  kindergarten  direct  to  the  university. 
The  pupil  who  cannot  tread  this  "straight 
and  narrow  path"  is  regarded  as  a  backslider 
when  in  turning  aside  he  may  really  "be 
starting  toward  his  highest  possible  place 
in  the  world." 

Mr.  Bennett  contrasts  our  system  with 
that  of  the  elementary  English  schools, 
where  "it  is  taken  for  granted  that  every 
boy  on  leaving  school  will  earn  his  living 
in  some  kind  of  manual  employment."  And 
the  course  is  arranged  accordingly.  It  is, 
however,  in  Munich  that  Mr.  Bennett  finds 
a  plan  most  worthy  of  emulation.    He  says: 

"In  this  connection  we  may  well  consider 
the  epoch-making  changes  going  on  in  the 
city  of  Munich  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Georg  Kirchensteiner.  In  the  Flurstrasse 
School,  a  volkschule,  under  the  principalshlp 
of  Heinrich  Eber  the  following  programs  of 
studies  are  carried  out  in  the  eighth  grade: 

"For  boys — Religion,  two  hours  a  week, 
G^erman  language  two  hours,  reading  and 
literature  three  hours,  history  two  hours, 
practical  mathematics,  including  bookkeep- 
ing four  hours,  mensuration  of  solids  two 
hours,  natural  science  (a)  theory  two  hours, 
(b)  laboratory,  physics,  two  hours,  chemis- 
try two  hours,  handwork,  woodturning  and 
metalworking,  each  a  half  year,  four  hours; 
drawing  five  hours,  gymnastics  two  hours, 
total  thirty-two  hours. 

"One  hour  of  the  time  given  to  drawing 
is  devoted  to  working  drawings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shopwork.  The  remainder  is 
divided  between  freehand  and  meclianical 
drawing. 

"For  girls  (who  are  in  classes  separate 
from  the  boys) — Religion  two  hours  a  week, 


reading  and  literature  three  hours,  German 
language  three  hours,  domestic  economy  (a) 
theory  four  hours;  (b)  practice  four  hours, 
drawing  two  hours,  singing  one  hour,  gym- 
nastics  two  hours,  needlework  four  hours, 
total  twenty-five  hours. 

"These  programs  are  significant  for  many 
reasons.  Notice  that  the  boys  have  thirty- 
two  hours  of  work  while  the  girls  have  only 
twenty-five;  the  boys  have  six  hours  of 
mathematics  while  the  girls  have  none  apart 
from  their  domestic  economy,  which  in- 
cludes some  work  in  applied  mathematics. 
The  boys  take  physics;  the  girls  do  not. 

"But  especially  notice  that  in  this  finish- 
ing year  of  the  elementary  school  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  practical  mathematics, 
laboratory  work  in  science,  drawing  and 
manual  training  for  the  boys — in  all  twenty- 
one  hours  out  of  the  thirty-two — and  on  do- 
mestic economy,  needlework  and  drawing 
for  the  girls — in  all  fourteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-five.  The  director  of  the  school 
says  that  the  guiding  principle  in  the  se- 
lection of  studies  is  to  follow  the  natural 
development  of  children  and  at  the  same  time 
to  recognize  probable  future  occupation.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  in 
the  eighth  grade  only  is  marked  emphasis 
placed  upon  vocational  work.  The  work 
of  the  grades  below  the  eighth  is  no  more 
vocational  than  that  in  our  own  schools, 
except  that  it  is  more  thoroughly  done 
than  in  many  of  ours. 

"While  it  is  evident  to  every  American 
who  studies  the  schools  of  Germany  that  we 
cannot  successfully  adopt  all  the  features 
of  German  industrial  education,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  we  can  get  many  suggestions 
from  German  schools,  and  to  us  it  seems 
clear  that  the  schools  of  Munich  offer  sug- 
gestions of  special  value  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  present  organization  problems 
of  the  upper  grammar  grades." 


COMMUNICATIONS 


BOSTON'S  WATER  DEBT 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  desire  to  correct  an  error  in  my  recent 
study  of  Making  Boston  Over  [The  Survey, 
September  4].  I  was  misled  into  drawing 
an  unwarranted  conclusion  from  the  table 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan 
Improvements  Commission.  The  very  large 
water  debt  in  the  metropolitan  district  ap- 
pears upon  further  inquiry  to  be  a  bonded 
debt,  representing  the  pooled  interests  of 
the  various  cities  and  towns  within  the  dis- 
trict. The  tremendous  growth  shown  in 
the  chart,  instead  of  representing  an  added 
burden,  merely  represents  a  release  from  the 
former  individual  water  debts  of  the  various 
towns  and  an  assumption  of  their  propor- 
tion of  the  bonded  indebtedness.      In  many 
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instances  the  burden  upon  municipalities 
is  considerably  less  under  the  present  sys- 
tem than  formerly. 

Furthermore,  the  supply  of  water  is  sub- 
ject to  daily  analysis,  and  is  kept  pure.  All 
cities  within  a  ten  mile  radius,  unless  sup- 
plied with  adequate  and  healthful  water,  are 
compelled  to  abandon  their  supply  and  take 
from  the  metropolitan  water  system.  Out- 
side the  ten  mile  radius  cities  are  permitted 
to  secure  this  supply  upon  the  payment  of 
an  agreed  price. 

While  the  burden  is  therefore  a  large  one, 
it  represents  a  substantial  and  necessary^  as- 
set, of  which  the  metropolitan  water  board 
and  the  people  of  the  district  are  justly 
proud.  The  debt  is  decreasing  by  annual 
payments.  In  1906  it  amounted  to  more 
than    $35,000,000    and   was    reduced    in   two 
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years  by  about  11,215,000.  Mr.  Baxter  says, 
"The  water-debt  was  incurred  for  a  great 
public  service  that  is  more  than  self-sustain- 
ing. Hence  the  debt  is  no  burden  at  all;  it 
stands  for  a  highly  profitable  investment, 
managed  on  the  soundest  business  prin- 
ciples." 

New  York.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 

THE  SOCIAL  IDEAL 

To  the  Editob: 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  definition 
of  The  Social  Ideal.  It  is  the  sanest,  most 
sensible  one  I've  ever  read. 

What  is  possible  and  practical  is  so  much 
more  worth  while  than  what  is  merely  senti- 
mental. I  shall  continue  to  carry  my  lamp 
and  try  to  keep  the  light  though  small,  burn- 
ing without  a  flicker. 

New  York.  W.  J.  Hoggson. 

PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  reply  to  the  statement  of  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Catholic  School 
Board,  published  in  The  Survey  of  Septem- 
ber 18,  of  "unfair  discrimination"  against 
the  parochial  schools  in  my  Plea  for  Voca- 
tional Training  (issue  of  August  7),  I  beg  to 
draw  attention  to  the  facts  on  which  his  con- 
tention iiests. 

The  schools  considered  throughout  my  ar- 
ticle are  "public  and  parochial,"  and  are, 
whenever  named,  referred  to  as  such.  The 
parochial  school  is,  therefore,  not  "named  in 
print  to  the  exclusion  of  other  schools,"  nor 
when  the  matter  of  a  child's  leaving  school 
before  the  law  permits  is  discussed,  are 
the  parochial  schools  accused  of  having  ^ 
"proportionately  equal  number"  of  with- 
drawals. 

To  quote  from  the  article  itself: 

"Of  the  406  children  who  left  school,  it  is 
distressing  to  note:  22  from  6A  grade, 
among  them  2  from  parochial  schools;  5 
from  46  grade,  among  them  4  from  paro- 
chial schools;  2  from  4 A  grade,  among  them 
2  from  parochial  schools;  1  from  3B  grade, 
from  parochial  school." 

I  fail  to  see  in  the  data  here  presented,  an 
attempt  to  give  "details  about  the  alleged 
violation  in  the  parochial  schools,"  while 
saying  nothing  about  those  in  the  public 
schools, — to  make  out  a  worse  case  for  the 
parochial  than  for  the  public  schools. 

As  regards  the  deduction  concerning  the 
absence  of  records,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
following: 

"This  method  (that  is  personal  visits) 
having  proven  ineffectual  in  eleven  cases, 
letters  were  sent,  which  unfortunately 
shared  the  fate  of  the  earlier  interviews.  It 
seems  fair  to  conclude  therefore,  that  the 
failure  to  respond  argues  not  only  indiffer- 
ence to  the  problem,  but  also,  as  one  prin- 
cipal frankly  admitted  to  be  true  of  his 
school,  a  total  absence  of  records." 

The  conclusion  drawn,  namely  an  indlffer- 
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ence  to  the  problem  and  an  absence  of  rec- 
ords, applied  to  the  eleven  schools  that  fail- 
ed to  respond,  not  to  the  sixty-two  parochial 
schools,  since  at  the  outset  I  made  clear  that 
the  investigation  included  only  thirty-one 
parochial  schools,  and  of  these  twenty  com- 
plied with  my  request  lor  information. 

It  was  not  only  In  this  "unauthorized  In- 
vestigation" that  a  full,  free  and  ready  re- 
sponse was  granted  neither  me  nor  my  ques- 
tionnaires. When  as  offieial  investigator  for 
the  New  York  State  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, I  visited  certain  schools,  admission  to 
the  classroom  was  denied  me.  In  each  in- 
stance the  official  card  of  introduction  was 
presented,  my  mission  explained  to  the  prin- 
cipal in  charge,  and  the  reply  was  that  the 
school  was  n6t  open  fo  inspection,  the  visits 
being  restricted  to  the  pastor  who  made 
weekly  rounds.  Only  after  a  letter  was  ob- 
tained from  Father  Thornton,  was  the  state 
commission  recognized  as  it  had  been  else- 
where throughout  the  state  upon  a  mere  pre- 
sentation of  its  card. 

This  does  not  on  the  face  of  it,  appear 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  "friendly  co- 
operation" that  the  critic  and  "all  workers 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  chlldrea"  so 
desire. 

New  York.  Mabt  Flexneb. 

EftRATUM 

To  the  Edhdh: 

Please  ask  readers  of  the  report  of  the 
Prison  Congress,  p.  760,  to  tip  the  "w"  in 
claws  upside  down!  It  is  rather  mean  to 
leave  Tacoma  to  think  that  we  did  not  ap- 
preciate her  hospitality  in  giving  us  an  ex- 
cellent clam-hake! 

L  C.  B. 


To  Educate  School  Children. — The  West 
Virginia  Board  of  Health  has  ordered  10,000 
placards  containing  suggestions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis,  to  be  placed  in  the 
schoolrooms  of  the  state. 

Going  One  Better, — ^E.  P.  Powell  says  in 
the  September  2  issue  of  Unity,  "I  have  be- 
gun to  think  that  there  Is  one  magazine  IQ 
America  more  important  than  the  Literary 
Digest,  I  mean  The  Subvet,  our  social,  char* 
itable  and  civic  magazine.  It  will  keep  you 
in  close  touch  with  every  heart-throb  of  hu- 
manity, and  it  will  teach  you  how  to  ma^e 
yourself  count  in  the  great  struggle  for  hu- 
man betterment." 
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ANTED -A  poBitlon  by  a  Pfnish  Vialtor.  Four 
years'  expeiienoe,  best  references.  OiMsn  for 
cngfigements  after  October  1. 

Address  G.  J.  D.,  oare  of  The  Survbt. 


YOUNO  man  of  exeoutive  abUity,  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  modern  method«  ox  juvenDe  Institn- 
tlonal  work.desires  the  supervision  of  boys*  depart- 
ment or  Huperintendency  of  orphanage  or  similar  fufftl- 
tution.  Location  immaterial.  W.8.r0areofTHB8navsT 
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